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a.  anno 

act.  according 

acq.  no.  acquisition  number 

A  t),  anno/annis  Domini 

add.  additions  bv 

adj.  adjective 

a.h.  in  the  year  of  the  Hijra 

a. k.a.  also  known  as 
alt.  altitude 

anc.  ancient 
anon,  anonymous 
app.  appendix 
Apr.  April 
At.  Arabic 
Arm.  Armenian 
Att.  Attic 
Aug.  August 
approx,  approximately 
Archbp.  Archbishop 

b. c.  Before  Christ 

Bibl.  Bihliotheque,  Bibliothek,  Biblio¬ 
theca,  Biblioteca,  etc. 

(bibl.)  bibliography 
bk(s).  book(s) 

Bp.  Bishop 

Byz.  Byzantium,  Byzantine  (adj.), 
Byzantines  (n.) 

C.  century,  centuries 
ca.  circa 
cf.  compare 
ch(s).  chapter(s) 
cm  centimeter(s) 
cod(d).  codex  (codices) 
col(s).  colurnn(s) 

Comm.  Commentary  in/on  [theta],  Com- 
mentarium  in/de 

coir,  corrected  by 
Dec.  December 
diam.  diameter 
dim.  diminutive 
diss.  dissertation 

ed(s).  edited  by,  edition(s),  editor(s) 

e.g.  for  example 

Emp.  Emperor 

Eng.  English 

ep(s).  epistle(s) 

csp.  especially 
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et  al.  et  alia,  et  alii 
etc.  et  cetera 
f  the  following  page 
facs.  facsimile 
Feb.  February 
fern,  feminine 
fig(s).  hgure(s) 
fol(s).  folio(s) 
fi.  floruit 
fr.  fragment 
Ft.  French 
ft  foot,  feet 
g  gram 

Georg.  Georgian 
Germ.  German 
Gr.  Greek 
ha  hectare(s) 

HE  Historia  ecclesiastka 
Hebr.  Hebrew 
Hibbd.  Halbband 
ibid,  ibidem,  in  the  same  place 
i.c.  that  is 

(ill.)  work  cited  only  because  of  its 
illustrations 
inf.  inferior(e) 
inscr.  inscription 

in  trod,  introduction,  introduction  by 
It.  Italian 
Jan.  January 
kg  kilogram 
km  kilometer(s) 

Lat.  Latin 
Lib.  Library 
lit.  literally 
Lit.  Literature 
111  inctei(sj 

m.  married 
Mar.  March 
masc.  masculine 
Mel.  Melanges 
Metr.  Metropolitan 
mm  millimeter(s) 
mod.  modern 
MS(S)  rnanuscript(s) 

Mt.  Mount 

n(n).  note(s) 

n. d.  no  date  (of  publication) 


neut.  neuter 
no(s).  number(s) 
nov.  novel(la) 

Nov.  November 

n. s.  new  series 
Oct.  October 
OF  Old  French 

or.  oratio(nes) 

o. s.  old  series 
p(p).  page(s) 
par(s).  paragraph(s) 

Pair.  Patriarch 
Pers.  Persian 

pic.  pictura 

pi.  plural 
pl(s).  plate(s) 
pr.  proem 
pt(s).  part(s) 
r  recto 

r.  ruled,  reigned 

R.  Reihe  (series) 
republ.  republished 
rev.  review,  reviewed  by 
rp.  reprint 

Russ.  Russian 

S.  San,  Santo,  Santa 
sc.  scilicet,  namely 
Sept.  September 
set.  series 

sing,  singular 
sq.  square 
SS.  Santi 
St(s).  Saint(s) 
sup.  superior(e) 

supp.  supplement,  supplemented  by 

s. v.  slid  voce,  sub  verbo 
Syr.  Syriac 

tr.  translated  by,  translation 
Turk.  Turkish,  Turkic 
Univ.  University 
unpub.  unpublished 
v  verso 
viz.  videlicet 
v(v).  verse(s) 

(with  bibl.)  with  bibliography 
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ABBREVIATIONS  OF  BIBLICAL  BOOKS 


Am  Amos 
Apoc  Apocalypse 

1  Chi  1  Chronicles 

2  Chr  2  Chronicles 
Col  Colossians 

1  Cor  i  Corinthians 

2  Cor  2  Corinthians 
Dan  Daniel 

Dt  Deuteronomy 
Ec  Ecclesiastes 
Eph  Ephesians 
Est  Esther 
Ex  Exodus 
Ezek  Ezekiel 
Ezra  Ezra 
Gal  Galatians 
Gen  Genesis 
Hah  Habakkuk 
Hag  Haggai 
Heb  Hebrews 
Hos  Hosea 


Is  Isaiah 
]as  James 
[er  Jeremiah 
Jg  Judges 

)1  Joel 
Jn  John 

1  Jn  i  John 

2  Jn  2  John 

3  Jn  3  John 
Jon  Jonah 
Jos  Joshua 

1  Kg  (3  Kg)  i  Kings 

2  Kg  (4  Kg)  2  Kings 
Earn  Lamentations 
Lev  Leviticus 

Lk  Luke 
Mai  Malachi 
Mic  Micah 
Mk  Mark 
Ml  Matthew 
Nah  Nahum 


Neh  Nehemiah 
Num  Numbers 
Oh  Ohadiah 

1  lVt  t  Peter 

2  Pet  2  Peter 
Phil  Philippians 
Philem  Philemon 
Pr  Proverbs 

Ps  Psalms 
Rom  Romans 
Ru  Ruth 

1  Sam  ( t  Kg)  t  Samuel 

2  Sam  (2  Kg)  2  Samuel 
S  of  S  Song  of  Solomon 
t  I'h  t  Thessalonians 

2  Eli  2  Thessalonians 

1  Tim  i  Timothy 

2  Tim  2  Timothy 
Lit  Titus 

Zech  Zechariah 
Zeplt  Zephaniah 


ABBREVIATIONS  OF  MANUSCRIPT  CITATIONS 


Ann  Arbor  =  Ann  Arbor,  University  of  Michigan  Library 

Athens,  Benaki  =  Athens,  Benaki  Museum  (Mouseion  Be- 
naki) 

Athens,  Byz.  Mus.  =  Athens,  Byzantine  Museum  (Byzan- 
tinon  Mouseion) 

Athens,  Nat,  Lib.  =  Athens,  National  Library  (Ethnike 
Bibliotheke) 

Athos  =  Mt.  Athos,  followed  by  abbrev.  for  individual 
monastery: 

Chil.  Chilandari 
Dion.  Dionysiou 
Doch.  Docheiariou 
Esphig.  Esphigmenou 
Greg.  Gregoriou 
lver.  Iveron 
Koutl.  Koutloumousiou 
Pantel.  Panteleemon 
Pantok.  Pantokrator 
Philoth.  Philotheou 
Simop.  Simopetra 
Stavr.  Stavroniketa 
Vatop.  Vatopedi 
Xenoph.  Xenophontos 
Xerop.  Xeropotamou 

Baltimore,  Walters  =  Baltimore,  Walters  Art  Gallery 
Berlin,  Kupferstichkab.  =  Berlin-Dahlem,  Staatliche  Mu- 
seen,  Kupferstichkabinett 


Berlin,  Staatsbibl.  =  Berlin,  Deutsche  Staatsbibliothek 
Bologna,  Bibl.  Com.  =  Bologna,  Biblioteca  Cornunale 
deH’Archiginnasio 

Bologna,  Bibl.  Univ.  =  Bologna,  Biblioteca  Universitaria 
Brescia.  Bibl.  Quertn.  =  Brescia,  Biblioteca  Queriniana 
Cambridge,  Harvard  =  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege  Library 

Chicago,  Univ.  Lib.  =  University  of  Chicago  Library 
Cividale,  Mus.  Archeol.  =  Cividale,  Museo  Archeologico 
Cleveland  Mus.  =  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art 
Copenhagen,  Royal  Lib.  =  Copenhagen,  Det  kongelige 
Bibliotek 

Erevan,  Mat.  —  E.revan,  Matenadaran 
Escorial  =  Biblioteca  de  El  Escorial 

Florence,  Laur.  =  Florence,  Biblioteca  Medicea-Lauren- 
ziana 

Genoa,  Bibl.  Franz.  =  Genoa,  Biblioteca  Franzoniana 
Gotha,  Landesbibl.  =  Gotha,  Thiiringische  Landes- 
bibliothek 

Grottaferrata  =  Grottaferrata,  Biblioteca  della  Badia 
Istanbul,  Gr.  Patr,  =  Istanbul,  Greek  Patriarchate  (Patri- 
archike  Bibliotheke) 

Istanbul,  Siileymaniye  =  Istanbul,  Siileymaniye  Library 
Istanbul,  Topkapt  =  Istanbul,  Topkapi  Sarayt  Library 
Jerusalem,  Arm.  Patr.  =  Jerusalem,  Armenian  Patriar¬ 
chate 

Jerusalem.  Gr.  Patr.  =  Jerusalem,  Greek  Patriarchate  (Pa- 
triarchike  Bibliotheke) 


Leipzig,  Univ.  Lib.  =  Leipzig,  Universitatsbibliothek 
Leningrad,  Publ.  Lib.  =  Leningrad,  Gosudarstvennaja 
Public naja  Biblioteka  imeni  M.E.  Saltykova  Scedrina 
London,  B.I..  =  London,  British  Library 
Madrid.  Bibl.  Nac.  =  Madrid,  Biblioteca  Nacional 
Mcgaspelaion  =  Mono  Megalou  Spelaiou,  Kalabryta 
Melbourne,  Nat.  Gall.  =  Melbourne,  National  Gallery  of 
Victoria 

Messina,  Bibl.  Univ.  =  Messina,  Biblioteca  Universitaria 
Meteora,  Metamorph.  =  Meteora,  Mono  Metamorphoseos 
Milan,  Ainbros.  —  Milan,  Biblioteca  Ambrosiana 
Moscow,  Hist.  Mus.  =  Moscow,  Gosudarsivennvj  Istorices- 
kij  Muzej 

Moscow,  Lenin  Lib.  =  Moscow,  Publicnaja  Biblioteka  SSSR 
imeni  V.I.  Lenina 

Moscow,  Univ.  Lib.  =  Moscow,  Naucnaja  Biblioteka  imeni 
Gor’kogo  Moskovskogo  gosudarstvennogo  Universiteta 
Munich,  Bayer.  Staatsbibl.  =  Munich,  Bayerische  Staats- 
bibliothek 

Mvtilene  =  Mytilene  (Lesbos),  Gymnasion 
Naples,  Bibl.  Naz.  =  Naples,  Biblioteca  Nazionale 
New  York,  Kraus  =  New  York  City,  H.P.  Kraus 
New  York,  Morgan  Lib.  =  New  York  City,  Pierpont  Mor¬ 
gan  Library 

Oxford,  Bocll.  =  Oxford,  Bodleian  Library 
Oxford,  Lincoln  Coll.  =  Oxford,  Lincoln  College 
Palermo,  Bibl.  Naz.  =  Palermo,  Biblioteca  Nazionale 
Paris,  Arsenal  =  Paris,  Bibliotheque  de  I'Arsenal 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC 


Note:  A  superscript  number  following  an  abbreviation  in¬ 
dicates  the  edition  number  if  it  is  other  than  the  first. 

AA  =  Archdologischer  Anzeiger 

AAPA  =  Artistes ,  artisans  et  production  artislique  au  rnoyen  age, 
ed.  X.  Barral  i  Altet,  vols.  1-2  (Paris  1986—87) 

,4 ASS  =  Ada  Sanctorum,  71  vols.  (Paris  1863-1940) 

AB  -  Analecta  Bollandiana 

ABA  W  =  Abhandlungen  der  Bayerischen  Akademie  der  Wissen- 
schaften 

Abel,  Geographic  =  E.-M.  Abel,  Geographic  de  la  Palestine,  2 
vols.  (Paris  1933—38) 

Aberg,  Occident  &  Orient  =  N.F.  Aberg,  The  Occident  and 
the  Orient  in  the  Art  of  the  Seventh  Century,  3  vols.  (Stock- 
holm  1943-47) 

ABME  =  Archeton  ton  Byzantinon  Mnemeion  tes  Hellados 

Abramea,  Thessalia  =  A.P.  Abramea,  He  Byzantine  Thessalia 
mechri  tou  i2oq  (Athens  1974) 

AGO  =  Acta  Conciliorum  Oecumenicorum,  4  vols.  in  27  pts. 
(Berlin-Leipzig  1922-74) 

ActaAntHung  =  Acta  Antiqua  Academiae  Scientiarum  Hungar- 
icae 
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Paris,  B.N.  =  Paris,  Bibliotheque  Nationale 
Parma,  Bibl.  Pal.  =  Parma,  Biblioteca  Palatina 
Patinos  =  Patinos,  Monastery  of  St.  John 
Princeton,  Theol.  Sem.  =  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
Speer  Library 

Princeton,  Univ.  Lib.  =  Princeton  University  Library 
Rossano  =  Rossano,  Curia  Arcivescovile 
Serres  =  Series,  Monastery  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  (Monc¬ 
ton  Prodromou) 

Sinai  =  Mt.  Sinai,  Monastery  of  St.  Catherine 
Tbilisi  =  Tbilisi,  Georgian  Academy  of  Sciences,  Institut 
Rukopisej 

Thessalonike,  Blatadon  =  Thessalonike,  Monastery  ton 
Blatadon 

Eurin,  Bibl.  Naz.  =  Turin,  Biblioteca  Nazionale 
Vat.  =  Rome,  Biblioteca  Apostolica  Vaticana 
Venice,  1st.  Ellen.  =  Venice,  Istituto  Ellenico  (San  Giorgio 
dei  Greci) 

Venice,  Marc.  =  Venice,  Biblioteca  Nazionale  di  S.  Marco 
Venice,  San  Lazzaro  =  Venice,  Biblioteca  di  San  Lazzaro 
Vienna,  ONB  =  Vienna,  Osterreichische  Nationalbiblio- 
thck 

Washington,  D.O.  =  Washington,  D.C.,  Dumbarton  Oaks 
Zaborda  =  Zaborda,  Monastery  of  St.  Nikanor  (Mone  tou 
Hagiou  Nikanoros) 

Note:  Greek  papyri  are  cited  according  to  the  abbreviations 
in  J.F.  Oates,  R.S.  Bagnall,  W.H.  Willis,  Checklist  of  Editions 
oj  Greek  Papyri  and  Ostraca 2  (Missoula,  Mont.,  1978). 


ABBREVIATIONS 


ActaArchHung  =  Acta  Archaeologica  Academiae  Scientiarum 
Hungaricae 

ActaHistHung  =  Acta  Historica  Academiae  Scientiarum  Hun¬ 
garicae 

ActaNorv  =  Acta  ad  Archaeologiam  et  Artium  Historiam  perti- 
nentia,  Institum  Romanum  Norvegiae 

Adhemar,  “Tresor”  =  J.  Adhemar,  “Le  tresor  d’argenterie 
donne  par  Saint  Didier  aux  eglises  d’Auxerre  (Vile 
siecle),”  RAh  4  (1934)  44-54 

Adontz.  Etude:  =  N  Adontz.  Etudes  nrmeno-hx^nn tines  1 1  i«- 
bon  1  965) 

ADSV  =  Anticnaja  drevnosT  i  srednie  veka  (Sverdlovsk) 

AFP  =  Archivum  Fratrum  Praedicatorum 

Agath.  =  Agathias,  Histonarum  lihrum  quinque,  ed.  R.  Key- 
dell  (Berlin  1967) 

Age  of  Spirit.  =  Age  of  Spirituality:  Late  Antique  and  Early 
Christian  Art,  Third  to  Seventh  Century,  ed.  K.  Weitzmann 
(New  York  1979) 

Aggiomamento  Bertaux  =  L’art  dans  ITtalie  meridionale:  Ag- 
giornamento  dell'opera  di  Emile  Bertaux  sotto  la  direzione  di 
Adriano  Prando,  6  vols.  (Rome  1978) 

AHR  =  The  American  Historical  Review 
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Ahrweiler,  “Administration”  =  H.  Glykatzi-Ahrweiler, 
“Recherthes  sur  1’adniinistration  de  l’empire  byzantin 
aux  IX-XIe  siecles,”  BCH  84  (i960)  1-111;  rp.  in  Ahr¬ 
weiler,  Structures,  pt. VIII:  1-109 
Ahrweiler,  Byzance:  Les  pays  =  H.  Ahrweiler,  Byzance,  les 
pays  et  les  terntuires  (London  1976) 

Ahrweiler,  Ideologic  =  H.  Ahrweiler.  L’ideologie  politique  de 
I’empire  byzantin  (Paris  1975) 

Ahrweiler,  A ter  —  H.  Ahrweiler,  Byzance  et  la  nier.  La  murine 
de  guerre,  la  politique  et  les  institutions  maritimes  de  Byzance 
aux  Vlle-XVe  siecles  (Paris  1966) 

Ahrweiler,  “Smyrne"  =  H.  Ahrweiler,  "Lhistoire  et  la  geo¬ 
graphic  de  la  region  de  Smyrne  entre  les  deux  occupa¬ 
tions  turques  (1081  —  1317)."  TM  1  (1965)  1—204 
Ahrweiler,  Structures  =  H.  Ahrweiler,  Etudes  sur  les  struc¬ 
tures  administratives  et  societies  de  Byzance  (London  1 97  *  I 
AIHS  =  Archives  Internationales  d’liisloire  des  sciences 
AlPHOS  =  Annuaire  de  I’Institut  de  Philologie  et  d'Histoire 
Orientates  et  Slaves  (Universite  libre  de  Bruxelles) 

AJA  =  A  merican  Journal  of  Archaeology 
AJPh  =  American  Journal  of  Philology 
AkadAthPr  =  Akademia  Athenon:  Praktika 
Akrop.  =  Georgi  Acropolitae  Opera,  ed.  A.  Heisenberg,  2 
vols.  (Leipzig  1903) 

Alexander,  History  =  P.J.  Alexander,  Religious  and  Political 
History  and  Thought  in  the  Byzantine  Empire  (London  1978) 
Alexander,  Pair.  Nicephorus  =  P.J.  Alexander,  The  Patriarch 
Nicephorus  of  Constantinople  (Oxf  ord  1958) 

Alexandre,  Pie  them  =  C.  Alexandre,  Plethon:  Trade  des  lots 
(Paris  1858;  rp.  Amsterdam  1966) 

Alex. Trail.  =  Alexander  von  Tralles,  ed.  1.  Puschmann,  2 
vols.  (Vienna  1878-79;  rp.  Amsterdam  1963) 

Allen,  Georgian  People  =  W.E.D.  Allen,  A  History  of  the  Geor¬ 
gian  People  (London  1932) 

Al-Makkari,  tr.  Gayangos  =  The  History  of  the  Mohammedan 
Dynasties  in  Spain,  ed.  P.  de  Gayangos,  2  vols.  (London 
1840-43) 

AMAM  B  =  Allen  Memorial  Art  Museum  Bulletin  (Oberlin 
College) 

Amin. Marc.  =  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  Rerum  gestarum  libri 
qui  supersunt,  ed.  W.  Seyfarth,  2  vols.  (Leipzig  1978) 
Anastos,  “Leo  Ill's  Edict”  =  M.V.  Anastos,  “Leo  Ill’s  Edict 
Against  the  Images  in  the  Year  726-27  and  Italo- 
Byzantine  Relations  between  726  and  730,”  ByzF  3  (1968) 
5-41 

AnatSt  =  Anatolian  Studies 

Anderson,  “Sinai.  Gr.  339”  =  J  C.  Anderson,  "The  Illus¬ 
tration  of  Cod.  Sinai.  Gr.  339.”  ArtB  61  (1979)  t67— 85 
Andrews,  Castles  =  K.  Andrews,  Castles  of  the  Moi ea  (Prince¬ 
ton  1953) 

Angelide,  Bios  tou  Basileiou  =  Ch.  Angelide,  Ho  Bios  tou 
hosiou  Basileiou  tou  Neou  (Ioannina  1980) 

Angold,  Byz.  Government  =  M.  Angold,  A  Byzantine  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Exile:  Government  and  Society  Under  the  Laskarids  of 
Nic-aea  (1204-1261)  (Oxford  1975) 

Angold,  Empire  =  M.  Angold,  The  Byzantine  Empire,  1025- 
1204:  A  Political  History  (London— New  York  1984) 
An.Komn.  =  Anna  Comnene :  Alexiade,  ed.  B.  Leib,  P.  Gau¬ 
tier,  3  vols.  and  index  (Paris  i937~76) 
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Ankori,  Karaites  =  Z.  Ankori,  Karaites  in  the  Byzantine  Em¬ 
pire;  The  Formative  Years,  970—1 100  (New  York— Jerusa¬ 
lem  1959) 

Annates  Dll  =  Annales  de  demographic  historique 
Annates  ESC  =  Annales:  Economies — societes — civilisations 
AnnArchSyr  =  Les  annales  archeologques  de  Syne  (from  vol. 
16  onward,  title  changed  to  Annales  archeologques  arabes 
syriennes) 

AnnEPHE  =  Annuaire  de  I'Ecole  Pratique  des  Hautes  Etudes 
AnriHistCon  =  Annuarium  histonae  concitiorum 
AnnPisa  =  Annali  della  Scuola  Normale  Superiore  di  Pisa 
ANRW  =  Aufsteig  und  Niedergang  der  rbmischen  Welt 
AntAa  -  Antichita  Altoadriatiche 
AntAb  =  Antike  und  Abendland 
AntAfr  =  Anliquites  afncaines 
AntC l  =  L'Antiquite  classique 

AnthCr  =  Antholugia  graeca2,  ed.  H.  Beckby,  4  vols.  (Munich 
1965)  with  Germ.  tr. 

Ant.  Nov.  =  Antony  of  Novgorod,  Kniga  palommk,  ed.  Ch. 

Loparev  (St.  Petersburg  1 899) 

Autoniadis-Bibicou,  Douanes  =  H.  Antoniadis-Bibicou,  Re- 
cherches  sur  les  douanes  a  Byzance  (Paris  1963) 

AOC  =  Archives  de  I’Orient  Chretien 

Aphieroma  Svoronos  =  Aphieroma  slon  Niko  Svorono,  ed.  V. 
Kremmydas,  Ch.  Maltezou,  N.M.  Panagiotakes,  2  vols. 
(Rethymno  1986) 

ArchDelt  =  Archawlogikon  Deltion 
ArchEph  =  Archaiologike  Ephemens 
ArchHistPont  =  Archivum  histonae  pontificiae 
ArchOtt  =  Archivum  Ottomanicum 
ArchPont  =  Archeion  Pontou 

Arg.  rom.  et  byz.  =  Argenterie  romaine  el  byzantine,  ed.  F. 
Baratte  (Paris  1988) 

Armstrong,  Philosophy  —  A.H.  Armstrong,  The  Cambridge 
History  of  Later  Greek  and  Early  Medieval  Philosophy  (Cam¬ 
bridge  1967) 

Arnakis,  Othomanoi  =  G.G.  Arnakis,  Hoi  protoi  Othomanoi 
(Athens  1947) 

Arranz,  “Asmatikos  Hesperinos”  =  M.  Arranz,  “L’ofhce  de 
l’Asmatikos  Hesperinos  (‘vepres  chantees’)  de  l’ancien 
Euchologe  byzantin,”  OrChrP  44  (1978)  107—30,  391  — 
419 

Arranz,  “Les  sacrements”  =  M.  Arranz,  “Les  sacrements 
de  l’ancien  Euchologe  constantinopolitain,”  OrChrP  48 
(1982)  284-335;  49  (1983)  42-9°-  284-302;  50  (1984) 
43-64,  372-97;  51  (1985)  60-86;  52  (1986)  145-78:  53 
(1987)  59-106:  55  (>989)  33-62 
Arranz,  "Rites  d’incorporation”  =  M.  Arranz,  “Evolution 
des  rites  d'incorporation  et  de  readmission  dans  1  Eglise 
selon  f Euchologe  byzantin,”  Gestes  et  paroles  dans  les  diverses 
families  liturgiques  (Rome  1978)  31-75 
Arranz,  Typicon  =  M.  Arranz,  Le  typicon  du  monastere  du 
Saint-Sauveur  a  Messine  (Rome  1969) 

ArtB  =  The  Art  Bulletin 

L’art  byz.  chez  les  Slaves  =  L’art  byzantin  chez  les  Slaves:  Les 
Balkans,  2  vols.  (Paris  1930) 

Art  et  societe  =  Art  et  societe  a  Byzance  sous  les  Paleologues 
(Venice  1971) 


ArtJ  =  Art  Journal 
ArtVen  =  Arte  Veneta 

Asdourian,  Armenien  und  Rom  =  P.P.  Asdourian.  Die  poh- 
tischen  Beziehungen  zwischen  Armenien  und  Rom  (Venice 
19") 

Asdracha,  Rhodopes  =  C.  Asdracha,  La  region  des  Rhodopes 
aux  XI lie  et  XIV e  siecles  (Athens  1976) 

ASRSP  =  Archivio  della  Societd  [alternately  Deputazione j  Ro¬ 
ma  na  di  Stona  Patna 

AStCal  =  Archivio  storico  per  la  Calabria  e  la  Lucania 
AStSic  —  Archivio  storico  siciliano 

Athens  Cat.  =  Byzantine  Art:  An  European  Art  (Ninth  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  Council  of  Europe)  (Athens  1964) 

Altai.  =  Michael  Attaleiates:  Historic,  ed.  I.  Bekker  (Bonn 

*853) 

AttiCAltMed  =  Atti  del  Congresso  international  di  studi  sull' alto 
medioevo 

AttiLinc  =  Atti  della  Accademia  Nazionale  del  Lincei 
Averincev,  Poetika  =  S.  Averincev,  Poetika  rannevizantijskoj 
literatury  (Moscow  1977) 

BABesch  =  Bulletin  Antieke  Beschaving 

Babic,  Chape  lies  annexes  =  G.  Babic,  Les  chapelles  annexes  des 
eghses  byzantines  (Paris  1969) 

Babinger,  Mehmed  =  F.  Ballinger,  Mehmed  the  Conqueror  and 
His  Time  (Princeton  1978) 

BAcBelg  =  Bulletin  de  la  Classe  des  lettres  et  des  sciences  morales 
et  politique  de  I'Academie  Royale  de  Beige 
Balard,  Romanic  genoise  =  M.  Balard,  La  Romanic  genoise 
(XI! e-debut  duXVe  siecle),  2  vols.  (Rome  1978) 

BalkSt  =  Balkan  Studies 

Balthasar,  Kosmische  Lit.  =  H.U.  von  Balthasar,  Kosmische 
Liturgte:  Das  Weltbild  Maximus'  des  Bekenners 2  (Einsiedeln 
1961) 

Baratte,  “Ateliers”  =  F.  Baratte,  “Les  ateliers  d’argenterie 
au  Bas-Empire,”  JSav  (1975)  193-212 
Bardenhewer.  Literatur  =  O.  Bardenhewer,  Geschichte  der 
altkirchlichen  Literatur,  4  vols.  (Freiburg  ini  Breisgau  1902- 

24) 

BAR  Int.Ser.  =  British  Archaeologcal  Reports,  International 
Series 

Barker,  Manuel  II  =  J.  Barker,  Manuel  II  Palaeologus  (739/— 
7425):  A  Study  in  Late  Byzantine  Statesmanship  (New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.J.,  1969) 

Barnes,  Constantine  id1  Eusebius  =  T.D.  Barnes,  Constantine 
and  Eusebius  (Cambridge,  Mass. -London  1981) 

Barnes,  New  Empire  =  T.D  Barnes  The  New  Empire  nf 
Diocletian  and  Constantine  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1982) 
Barzos,  Genealogia  =  K.  Barzos,  He  genealogia  ton  Komne - 
non,  2  vols.  (Thessalonike  1984) 

Basil.  =  Basilicorum  libri  LX,  ed.  H  .J.  Scheltema,  N.  van  der 
Wal,  D.  Holwerda,  17  vols.  (Groningen  1953—88) 

BASOR  =  Bulletin  of  the  American  Schools  of  Oriental  Research 
HASP  =  Bulletin  of  the  American  Society  of  Papyrologists 
Baumstark,  Literatur  =  A.  Baumstark,  Geschichte  der  syr- 
ischen  Literatur  (Bonn  1922) 

Baynes,  Byz.  Studies  =  N.H.  Baynes,  Byzantine  Studies  and 
Other  Essays  (London  1955) 

BBA  —  Berliner  byzantinische  Arbeiten 


BBulg  =  Byzantinobulgarica 
BCH  =  Bulletin  de  correspondance  hellenique 
Beazley,  Geography  =  C.R.  Beazley,  The  Dawn  of  Modern 
Geography,  3  vols.  (London  1897-1906) 

BECh  —  Bibliotheque  de  I’Ecole  des  Charles 
Beck,  Ideen  —  H.-G.  Beck,  Ideen  und  Realitaeten  in  Byzanz 
(London  1972) 

Beck,  Jahrtausend  =  H.-G.  Beck,  Das  byzantinische  Jahrtau- 
send  (Munich  1978) 

Beck,  Kirche  =  H.-G.  Beck,  Kirche  und  theologische  Literatur 
im  byzantinischen  Reich  (Munich  1959) 

Beck,  Volksliteratur  =  H.-G.  Beck,  Geschichte  der  byzantin¬ 
ischen  Volkshteratur  ( Munich  1971) 

Beckw'ith,  F.CBA  =  J.  Beckwith,  Early  Christian  and  Byz¬ 
antine  Art2  (Harmondsworth  1979) 

Bell-Mango,  Tur  cAbdm  =  G.  Bell,  The  Churches  and  Mon¬ 
asteries  of  the  Tur  cAbdin,  fed.)  M.  Mundell  Mango  (Lon¬ 
don  1982) 

Belting,  Bild  und  Knit  =  H.  Belting,  Bild  und  Kult:  Eine 
Geschichte  des  Bildes  vor  dem  Zeitalter  der  Kunst  (Munich 
*99°) 

Belting.  Ilium.  Buch  —  H.  Belting,  Das  illuminierte  Buch  in 
der  spdtbyzantinischen  Gesellschaft  (Heidelberg  1970) 
Belting  et  ah,  Pammakaristos  =  H.  Belting,  C.  Mango,  D, 
Mouriki,  The  Mosaics  and  Frescoes  of  St.  Mary  Pammakar¬ 
istos  (Fethiye  Camu)  at  Istanbul  (Washington,  D.C.,  1978) 

Benesevic,  Opisanie  =  V.N.  Benesevic,  Opisanie  greceskich 
rukopisej  monastyrja  sv.  Ekatenny  na  Sinae  (St.  Petersburg 
1911-17;  rp.  Hildesheim  1965) 

Benesevic,  Sinagoga  v  50  titulov  =  V.  Benesevic,  Sinagoga  v 
50  titulov  1  drugie  juridiceskie  sbomiki  Ioanna  Scholastika  (St. 
Petersburg  1914;  rp.  Leipzig  1972) 

BEO  =  Bulletin  d’Etudes  Orientates  de  I’Institut  Francois  de 
Damas 

Bernardakis,  “Ornements  liturgiques”  =  P.  Bernardakis, 
“Les  ornements  liturgiques  chez  les  grecs,”  EO  5  (1901- 
02)  129-39 

Besevliev,  Geschichte  =  V.  Besevliev,  Die  protobulgarische  Pe- 
node  der  bulgarischen  Geschichte  (Amsterdam  1981) 
Besevliev,  Inschriften  =  V.  Besevliev,  Die  protobulgarischen 
Inschriften  (Berlin  1963) 

BGA  =  Bibliotheca  Geographorum  Arabicorum,  ed,  M.  de  Goeje 
et  ah,  8  vols.  in  7  (Leiden  1870—94);  1  vol.  in  2  pts. 
(Leiden  1938-39) 

BUG  =  Bibliotheca  hagiographica  graeca3,  ed.  F.  Halkiti,  3 
vols.  in  1  pt.  (Brussels  1957) 

BHG  Auct.  =  Bibliotheca  hagiographica  graeca 3,  ed.  F.  Halkin, 
vol.  4,  Auctarium  (Brussels  1969) 

BHG  Nov. Auct.  =  Bibliotheca  hagiographica  Graeca3,  cd.  F. 

Halkin,  vol.  5,  Novum  Auctarium  (Brussels  1984) 

BHL  =  Bibliotheca  hagiographica  latina  antiquae  et  mediae  ae- 
tatis,  2  vols.  (Brussels  1898-1901;  rp.  1949).  Supplement) 
editio  altera  auctior  (1911) 

BUM  =  Bulletin  of  the  History  of  Medicine 

BHO  =  Bibliotheque  hagiographique  Orientate 

BHR  =  Bulgarian  Historical  Review! Revue  bulgare  d'Histoire 

Bihl.sanct.  =  Bibliotheca  sanctorum,  12  vols.  (Rome  1961—70) 

BIGR  =  Bollettino  dell'Istituto  Gentrale  del  Restauro  (Italy) 
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X  I  BIBLIOGRAPHIC  ABBREVIATIONS 

BIFAO  =  Bulletin  de  Vlnstitut  fran<;ais  d'archeologie  orientale 
(Cairo) 

Binon,  X '.eropotamou  =  S.  Binon,  Les  ongmes  legendaires  et 
Vhistoire  de  Xeropotamou  et  de  Saint-Paul  de  I'Athus  (Louvain 

MM2) 

Bivar,  “Cavalry”  =  A.D.H.  Bivar,  “Cavalry  Equipment  and 
Tactics  on  the  Euphrates  Frontier,”  OOP  26  (1972)  271- 

91 

BJb  =  Bonner  Jahrbucher 
BK  =  Bedi  Kartlisa 

Bk.  of  Eparch  =  Vizantijskaja  kntga  eparcha,  ed.  M.  Ja. 
Sjuzjumov  (Moscow  1962) 

Bliquez,  “Surgical  Instruments”  =  L.J.  Bhquez,  ‘Two  Lists 
of  Greek  Surgical  Instruments  and  the  State  ot  Surgery 
in  Byzantine  Times,”  I)OP  38  (1984)  187-204 
Blockley,  Historians  =  R.C.  Blockley,  The  Fragmentary  Clas¬ 
sicising  Historians  of  the  Later  Roman  Empire,  2  vols.  (Liv¬ 
erpool  1981—83) 

BMGS  =  Byzantine  and  Modern  Greek  Studies 
BMQ  =  The  British  Museum  Quarterly 
BNJbb  =  Byzantinisch-neugnechische  Jahrbucher 
Boak-Dunlop,  Two  Studies  —  A.E.R.  Boak,  J.E.  Dunlop, 
Two  Studies  in  Later  Roman  and  Byzantine  Administration 
(New  York  1924) 

Boase,  Cilician  Armenia  =  The  Cilician  Kingdom  of  Armenia , 
ed.  T.S.R.  Boase  (Edinburgh-London  1978) 
den  Boer,  Historians  =  W.  den  Boer,  Some  Minor  Roman 
Historians  (Leiden  1972) 

Boissonade,  AnecGr  =  J.F.  Boissonade,  Anecdota  Graeca,  5 
vols.  (Paris  1829-33;  rp.  Hildesheim  1962) 

Boissonade,  AnecNova  =  J.F.  Boissonade,  Anecdota  Nova 
(Paris  1844;  rp.  Hildesheim  1962) 

BollBadGr  =  Bollettino  della  Badia  Greca  di  Grottaf errata 
BollClass  =  Bollettino  dei  classici  [Note:  BollClass  is  a  contin¬ 
uation  of  BollCom] 

BollCom  =  Bollettino  del  Comitato  per  la  preparazione  delT- 
Edizione  Nazionale  dei  Classici  Greci  e  Latini 
Bombaci,  Lett.turca  =  A.  Bombaci,  1m  letteratura  turca  (Milan 

1969) 

Bombaci-Shaw,  L’Impero  oltomano  =  A.  Bombaci,  S.J.  Shaw, 
L’Impero  ottomano  (Turin  1981)  [=  pt-2  of  A.  Guillou  et 
ah,  L’lmpero  bizantino  e  I'islamismo,  2  vols.  (Turin  1981)] 
Bon,  Moree  franque  =  A.  Bon,  La  Moree  franque,  2  vols. 
(Paris  1969) 

Bon,  Peloponne.se  =  A.  Bon,  Le  Peloponne.se  byzantin  jusqu'en 
1204  (Paris  1951) 

Bonner,  Studies  =  C.  Bonner,  Studies  in  Magical  Amulets, 
Chiefly  Graeco-Egyptian  (Ann  Arbor- London  1950) 

Books  &  Bookmen  =  Byzantine  Books  and  Bookmen  (Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  1975) 

Bowman,  Jews  =  S.B.  Bowman,  The  Jews  of  Byzantium,  1204- 
1453  (University,  Ala.,  1985) 

Brand,  Byzantium  =  C.M.  Brand,  Byzantium  Confronts  the 
West,  1180-1204  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1968) 

Braun,  Liturgische  Gewandung  =  J.  Braun,  Dir  liturgische 
Gewandung  im  Occident  und  Orient  (Freiburg  im  Breisgau 
1907;  rp.  Darmstadt  1964) 

Brehier,  Institutions  =  L.  Brehier,  Le  monde  byzantin.  vol.  2 
(Paris  1949) 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC  ABBREVIATIONS 


Brehier,  Sculpture  =  L.  Brehier.  La  sculpture  et  les  arts  mi- 
neurs  byzantins  (Paris  193^) 

Brenk,  Tradition  und  Neuerung  =  B.  Brenk,  Tradition  und 
Neuerung  in  der  chnstlichen  Kunst  des  ersten  Jahrtausends 
(Vienna  1966) 

Brightman,  Liturgies  =  F.E.  Brightman,  Liturgies  Eastern  and 
Western,  vol.  1  (Oxford  1896) 

Brockelmann,  Litteratur  =  C.  Brockelmann,  Geschichte  der 
arabischen  Litteratur,  2  vols.  (Leiden  1943-49),  plus  three 
supplemental  vols.  (Leiden  1 937  42) 

Brock-Harvey,  Women  =  S.P.  Brock,  S.A.  Harvey.  Holy 
Women  of  the  Syrian  Orient  (Berkeley-Los  Angeles  Lon¬ 
don  1987) 

Browning,  Greek  =  R.  Browning,  Medieval  and  Modem  Greek 
(Cambridge  1983) 

Browning,  “Homer”  =  R.  Browning,  “Homer  in  Byzan¬ 
tium,”  Viator  6  0975)  1 5 — 3 3 

Browning,  “Language”  =  R.  Browning,  “The  Language  of 
Byzantine  Literature,”  in  Vryoms,  Past  103-34 
Browning,  “Patriarchal  School”  -  R.  Browning,  “The  Pa¬ 
triarchal  School  at  Constantinople  in  the  1  wellth  Cen¬ 
tury,”  Byzantion  32  (1962)  167-202;  33  (i9h3>  1  i_4',; 
rp.  in  Browning,  Studies,  pt.X 
Browning,  Studies  =  R.  Browning,  Studies  on  Byzantine  His¬ 
tory.  Literature  and  Education  (London  1977) 

Brycn.  =  Nicephori  Bryennii  H istoriarurn  libri  quattuor,  ed.  1  . 
Gautier  (Brussels  1975) 

Bryer- Winfield,  Pantos  =  A.  Bryer,  D.  Winfield,  The  Byz¬ 
antine  Monuments  and  Topography  of  the  Pantos,  2  vols. 
(Washington,  D.C.,  1985) 

BS  =  Byzanlinoslavica 

BSA  =  Annual  of  the  British  School  at  Athens 
BSAC  =  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  d'archeologie  copte 
BSC  Abstracts  =  Byzantine  Studies  Conference:  Abstracts  of  Pa 
pers 

BSIEB  =  Byzantine  Studies! Etudes  Byzantines 
BSHAcRoum  =  Academic  Roumaine,  Bulletin  de  la  section 
histonque  (Academia  romana,  Sectiunea  istorica— Bulle¬ 
tin) 

BSOAS  =  Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Oriental  and  African  Studies 
(London  University) 

BSR  =  Papers  of  the  British  School  at  Rome 
Buchthal,  Miniature  Painting  =  H.  Buchthal.  Miniature 
Painting  in  the  Latin  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem  (Oxford  1957) 
Buchthal!  Pans  Psalter  =  H.  Buchthal,  The  Miniatures  of  the 
Pans  Psalter  (London  1938) 

Buchthal-Belting,  Patronage  =  H.  Buchthal,  H.  Belting, 
Patronage  in  Thirteenth-Century  Constantinople:  An  Atelier 
of  Late  Byzantine  Book  Illumination  and  Calligraphy  (W  ash¬ 
ington,  DC.,  1978) 

Buckland,  Roman  Law  =  W.W.  Buckland.  A  Text-book  of 
Roman  Law  from  Augustus  to  Justinian2  (Cambridge  1950) 
BullBude  =  Bulletin  de  V Association  Guillaume  Bude 
Bull/ RylandsLib  =  Bulletin  of  the  John  Rylands  Library 
BullIstDirRom  =  Bullettino  dell'Istituto  di  diritto  romano  (Rome) 
BullSocAntEr  =  Bulletin  de  la  Soacte  natwnale  des  antiquuires 
de  France 

Burns,  Ostro-Goths  =  T.S.  Burns,  A  History  of  the  Ostro-Goths 
(Bloomington,  Inch,  1984) 


Burv,  Adm.  System  =  j.B.  Bury,  The  Imperial  Administrative 
System  in  the  Ninth  Century  (London  191  1;  rp.  New  York, 
n.d.) 

Burv,  ERE  =  |.B.  Bury,  A  History  of  the  Eastern  Roman 
Empire:  From  the  Fall  of  Irene  to  the  Accession  of  Basil  I  (a.d. 
802-86’/)  (London  1912) 

Burv,  LRE  =  J.B.  Bury,  History  of  the  Later  Roman  Empire ", 
2  vols.  (London  1923;  rp.  New  York  1958) 

Butler,  Arab  Conquest  =  A.J.  Butler,  The  Arab  Conquest  of 
Egypt  and  the  Last  Thirty  Years  of  the  Roman  Dominion 2 
(Oxford  1978) 

Bxzantios  =  Byzantios:  Festschrift  fur  Herbert  Hunger  zum  70. 
Geburtstag,  ed.  W.  Horandner,  J.  Koder,  O.  Kresten,  E. 
I  rapp  (Vienna  1984) 

Byz.  Aristocracy  =  The  Byzantine  Aristocracy:  IX— XIII  Centu¬ 
ries,  ed.  M.  Angold  (Oxford  1984) 

ByzAus  —  Byzantina  Auslratiensia 
ByzF  =  Byzantirusche  Eorsckungen 
ByzMetaby z  =  Byzantina  Metabyzantina 

Byz.  Saint  =  The  Byzantine  Saint:  University  of  Birmingham 
14th  Spring  Symposium  of  Byzantine  Studies,  ed.  S.  Hacked 
(London  1981) 

Byz.  Sigillography  =  Studies  in  Byzantine  Sigillography,  ed.  N. 

Oikonomides  (Washington,  D.C.,  1987) 

Byz.  und  der  Westen  =  Byzanz  und  der  Western,  ed.  1.  Hotter 
(Vienna  1984) 

BY  =  Byzantirusche  Zeitschrift 

Caetani,  Islam  =  L.  Caetani,  Annali  dell’ Islam,  10  vols.  in  1 1 
[Us.  (Milan  1905-26;  rp.  Hildesheirn-New  Y'ork  1972) 
CAG  =  Commenlaria  in  Anstotelem  Graeca,  23  vols.  (Berlin 
1882—1909) 

Cah Arch  =  Cahiers  archeologiques 

CahCM  =  Cahiers  de  civilisation  rnedievale,  Xe—XIT  siecles 
Cameron,  “Academy”  =  Alan  Cameron,  “The  Last  Days 
of  the  Academy  at  Athens,”  Proceedings  of  the  Cambridge 
Philological  Society  n.s.  15  (1969)  7—29;  rp.  in  Cameron, 
Literature,  pt.XI  1 1 17-30 

Cameron,  Circus  Factions  =  Alan  Cameron,  Circus  Factions 
(Oxford  1976) 

Cameron,  Literature  =  Alan  Cameron,  Literature  and  Society 
in  the  Early  Byzantine  World  (London  1985) 

Cameron,  Procopius  =  Averil  Cameron,  Procopius  and  the 
Sixth  Century  (Berkeley  1985) 

Canard,  L' expansion  =  M.  Canard,  L' expansion  arabo- 
islamique  et  ses  repercussions  (London  1974) 

Cannadine- Price,  Rituals  =  Rituals  of  Royalty:  Power  and 
Ceremonial  in  Traditional  Societies,  ed.  D.  Cannadine,  S. 
Price  (Cambridge  1987) 

Caspar,  Papstturn  =  F..  Caspar,  Geschichte  des  Papsttums,  2 
vols.  (Tubingen  1930—33) 

Cavallo-Gribomont-Loerke,  Russanensis  —  Codex  purpureus 
Rossanensis:  Museo  delVArcivescovado,  Rossano  Calabria: 
Commentarium,  G.  Cavallo,  J.  Gribomont,  W.C.  I.oerke 
(Rome-Graz  1987) 

(  ('.AG  =  Catalogue  Codicum  astrologorum  graecorum,  1  2  vols. 
(Brussels  1898-1953) 

CChr,  ser.  gr.  =  Corpus  Christianorum,  series  graeca 
CChr,  ser.  lat.  =  Corpus  Christianorum,  series  latina 
CEB  =  Congres  international  des  Etudes  Byzantines:  Actes 


Cedi.  =  Georgius  Cedrenus,  ed.  1.  Bekkcr,  2  vols.  (Bonn 

>838-39) 

GEER  =  Congres  international  d'etudes  sur  les  frontieres  ro - 
rrtaines:  Actes  (Bucharest-Cologne- Vienna) 

CEH  -  The  Cambridge  Economic  History  of  Europe2,  ed.  M.M. 
Postan  (Cambridge  1966) 

CHAfr  =  The  Cambridge  History  of  Africa,  8  vols.  (Cambridge 
1975-86) 

Chalandon,  Comnene  =  F.  Ghalandon,  Les  Comnene,  2  vols. 
(Paris  1900—12;  rp.  New  York,  n.d.).  Vol.  1,  Essai  sur  le 
regne  d’ Alexis  ler  Comnene  (108 1  —  1 1 1 8).  Vol.  2,  Jean  II 
Comnene  ( 1118—1143 )  et  Manuel  I  Comnene  (1143-1180) 
Chalandon,  Domination  normande  —  F.  Chalandon,  Histoire 
de  la  domination  normande  en  Italie  et  en  Sidle,  2  vols.  (Paris 
1907;  rp.  i960,  1969) 

Chalk.  =  Laonici  Chalcocondylae  H istoriarurn  demonstrationes, 
ed.  E.  Darko,  2  vols.  in  1  pi.  (Budapest  1922-27) 
Charanis,  Demography  -  P.  Charanis,  Studies  on  the  Demog¬ 
raphy  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  (London  1972) 

Charanis  Studies  =  Charanis  Studies:  Essays  in  Honor  of  Peter 
Charanis,  ed.  A.E.  Laiou  (New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  1980) 
Chatzinicolaou-Paschou,  CBMG  =  A.  Marava-Chatzinico- 
laou,  Ch.  Toufexi-Paschou,  Catalogue  of  the  Illuminated 
Byzantine  Manuscripts  of  the  National  Library  of  Greece,  2 
vols.  (Athens  1978-85) 

Chesnut,  Three  Christologies  =  R.C.  Chesnut,  Three  Mono- 
physite  Christologies:  Severus  of  Antioch,  Philoxenus  of  Mah- 
bug  and  Jacob  of  Sarug  (Oxford  1976) 

Cheynet-Vannier,  Etudes  =  J.-C.  Cheynet,  J.-F.  Vannier, 
Etudes  prosopographiques  (Paris  1986) 

ChHist  =  Church  History 

Chil.  =  Actes  de  Chilandar,  ed.  L.  Petit  [=  VizVrem  17  (191  1) 
supp.  1;  rp.  Amsterdam  1968] 

CHI. si  =  The  Cambridge  History  of  Islam,  ed.  P.M.  Holt,  A.K.S. 

Larnbton,  B.  Lewis,  2  vols.  (Cambridge  1970) 

Chitty,  Desert  —  D.J.  Chitty,  The  Desert  A  City:  An  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Study  of  Egyptian  and  Palestinian  Monasticism 
under  the  Christian  Empire  (Oxford  1966) 

Chorik.Gaz.  =  Choricii  Gazaei  opera,  ed.  R.  Foerster  (Leip¬ 
zig  1929) 

Chortasm.  =  Johannes  Chortasmenos  (ca.i yyo—ca.  1436/37), 
ed.  H.  Hunger  (Vienna  1969) 

Christ,  Literatur  -  W.  von  Christ,  Geschichte  der  gnechischen 
Literatur,  3  vols.  (Munich  1912—24) 

Christensen,  Sassarudes  =  A.E.  Christensen,  L'lran  sous  les 
Sassanides 2  (Copenhagen  1944;  rp.  Osnabriick  1971) 
Christ  Paranikas  \r.ih  ('a —  —  Chri't  Parttnik?.; 
Anthologia  graeca  carminurn  christianorum  (Leipzig  1871; 

rP-  >963) 

Chron.  Pasch.  =  Chronicon  Paschale,  ed.  L.  Dindorf,  2  vols. 
(Bonn  1832) 

Chron.  Tocco  =  Cronacci  dei  Tocco  di  Cefalonia  di  anonimo,  ed. 
G.  Schiro  (Rome  1975) 

Ghvostova,  Osobennosti  =  K.  Chvostova,  Osobennosti  agrar- 
nopravovych  otnosemf  v  pozdnej  Vizantij  XIV— XV  vv.  (Mos¬ 
cow’  1968) 

GIG  =  Corpus  Iuris  Civilis2,  ed.  T.  Mommsen.  P.  Krueger, 
et  al.,  3  vols.  (Berlin  1928-29) 

GIG  =  Corpus  inscriptionum  graecarum,  4  vols.  (Berlin  1828— 
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Cl  L  =  Corpus  inscriptionum  latinarum,  1 8  vols.  (Berlin  1862- 

■989) 

Classical  Tradition  =  Byzantium  and  the  Classical  Tradition,  eel. 

M.  Mullett,  R.  Scott  (Birmingham  1981) 

CIMed  —  Classica  ft  mediaevalia 
(.[Phil  =  Classical  Philology 
CIRev  =  Classical  Review 

Clugnct,  Dictionnaire  —  L.  Clugnet,  Dictionnaire  grec-framyus 
des  noms  liturgiques  en  usage  dans  I’eglise grecque  (Paris  1895) 
CMAG  =  Catalogue  des  manuscrits  alchimiques  grecs,  8  vols. 
(Brussels  1924—32) 

CMH  =  The  Cambridge  Medieval  History,  8  vols.  (Cam¬ 
bridge— New  York  1911—36);  vol.  4,  2nd  ed.  1966—67 
Cod  Just.  =  Codex  Justinianus,  in  CIC,  vol.  2 
Cod.Theod.  =  Codex  Theodosianus,  2  vols.  in  3  pts.,  ed.  I . 
Mommsen,  P.M.  Meyer  (Berlin  1905);  Eng.  tr.  C.  Pharr, 
The  Theodosian  Code  (Princeton  1952) 
Colwell-Willoughby,  Karahissar  =  The  Four  Gospels  oj  Kara¬ 
hissar,  ed.  E.C.  Colwell,  H.R.  Willoughby,  2  vols.  (Chi¬ 
cago  1936) 

Conotnos,  Communion  =  D.E.  Conomos,  The  Late  Byzantine 
and  Slavonic  Communion  Cycle:  Liturgy  and  Music  (Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  *985) 

Constantelos,  Philanthropy  =  D.  Constantelos,  Byzantine 
Philanthropy  and  Social  Welfare  (New  Brunswick,  N.J., 
1968) 

Constantinides,  Education  =  C.N.  Constantinides,  Higher 
Education  in  Byzantium  in  the  Thirteenth  and  Early  Fourteenth 
Centuries  (1204— ca. 1310)  (Nicosia  1982) 

Corinth  -  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens.  Cor¬ 
inth;  Results  of  Excavations,  17  vols.  (1932-85) 

CorsiRav  =  Corsi  di  cultura  sull'arte  ravennate  e  bizantina  [title 
varies] 

da  Costa- Louiilet,  “Saints  de  CP”  =  G.  da  Costa-Louillet, 
“Saints  de  Constantinople  aux  V 1 1 1 e ,  IX'  et  Xe  siecles,” 
Byzantion  24  (1955-56)  t79-263>  453-5“ !  25-27  (1957) 
783—852 

CPC  =  Clavis  patrum  graecorum,  ed.  M.  Geerard,  5  vols. 

(Turnhout  1974-83) 

CQ  =  Classical  Quarterly 

CRA1  =  Comptes  rendus  des  seances  de  1' Academic  des  inscrip¬ 
tions  et  belles-lettres 

Cramer,  Anec.Gr. Paris.  =  Anecdota  graeca  e  codd.  manuscriptis 
Bibliothecae  regiae  parisiensis,  ed.  J.A.  Cramer,  4  vols. 
(Oxford  1839—41) 

Croke-Emmett,  Historians  =  History  and  Historians  in  Late 
Antiquity,  ed.  B.  Croke,  A.  Emmett  (Sydney-Oxford- 
New  York  1983) 

CSCO  =  Corpus  scriptorum  christianorum  orientalium 
CSHB  =  Corpus  scriptorum  historiae  byzantinae 
Cupido  Legum  =  Cupido  Legum,  ed.  L.  Burgmann,  M.T. 

Fogen,  A.  Schminck  (Frankfurt  am  Main  1985) 

Cutler,  Aristocratic  Psalters  =  A.  Cutler,  The  Aristocratic  Psal¬ 
ters  in  Byzantium  (Paris  1984) 

Cutler,  Transfigurations  =  A.  Cutler,  Transfigurations:  Stud¬ 
ies  in  the  Dynamics  of  Byzantine  Iconography  (University 
Park,  Pa. -London  1975) 

Cutler-Nesbitt,  Arte  =  A.  Cutler,  J.W.  Nesbitt,  L 'arte  bizan¬ 
tina  e  il  suo  pubblico  (Turin  1986) 


DA  =  Deutsches  Archiv  firi  Geschichte  | alternately  Erforschung] 
des  Mittelalters 

DACE  =  Dictionnaire  d’archtologie  chretienne  et  de  liturgie 
Dagron,  CP  imaginaire  =  CL  Dagron,  Constantinople  imagi- 
naire:  Etudes  sur  le  recueil  des  Patna  (Paris  1984) 

Dagron,  Longue  =  CL  Dagron,  “Aux  origines  de  la  civilisa¬ 
tion  byzantine:  Langue  de  culture  et  langue  d  Flat,  RH 
241  (1969)  23-56 

Dagron,  Naissance  =  G.  Dagron,  Naissance  d’une  capitate: 
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Dagron-Mihaescu,  Guerilla  =  CL  Dagron,  H.  Mihaescu,  Le 
trade  sur  la  guerilla  (De  velitatione)  de  Vempereur  Nuephore 
Phocas  (963-969)  (Paris  1986) 

Dalton,  Antiquities  =  O.M.  Dalton,  Catalogue  of  Early  Chris¬ 
tian  Antiquities  and  Objects  from  the  Christian  East  in  the 
Department  of  British  and  Mediaeval  Antiquities  and  Ethnog¬ 
raphy  of  the  British  Museum  (London  1901) 

Darke  vie,  Svelskoe  iskusstvo  =  V.P.  Darke  vie,  Svetskoe  iskus- 
stvo  Vizantij  (Moscow  1977) 

Darrouzes,  E cedes.  =  J.  Darrouzes,  Documents  inedits  d’eccle- 
siologie  byzantine  (Paris  1966) 

Darrouzes,  “Ekthesis  Nea”  =  J.  Darrouzes,  “Ekthesis  Nea: 
Manuel  des  pittakia  du  XI  Ve  siecle,”  REB  27  (1969)  5- 
127 

Darrouzes,  Episloliers  =  J.  Darrouzes,  Epistoliers  byzantins  du 
X'  siecle  (Paris  i960) 

Darrouzes,  Lilterature  =  J.  Darrouzes,  Literature  et  histone 
des  iextes  byzantins  (London  1972) 

Darrouzes,  “Notes”  =  J.  Darrouzes,  "Notes  sur  Euthyme 
Tornikes,  Euthyme  Malakes  et  Georges  Tornikes,”  REB 

23  (1965)  148—67 

Darrouzes,  Offikia  =  J.  Darrouzes,  Recherches  sur  les  bfifii- 
kux  de  I’eglise  byzantine  (Paris  1970) 

Darrouzes,  Tornikes  -  Georges  et  Demetrios  Tornikes:  Lettres  et 
discours,  ed.  J.  Darrouzes  (Paris  1970) 

Davidson,  Minor  Objects  =  G.R.  Davidson,  Corinth  XII.  The 
Minor  Objects  (Princeton  1952) 

Davidson,  Road  to  Byz.  =  H.R.  Ellis  Davidson,  The  Viking 
Road  to  Byzantium  (London  1976) 

Dawes-Baynes,  Three  Byz.  Sts.  =  E.  Dawes,  N.  Baynes,  Three 
Byzantine  Saints2  (Crestwood,  N.Y.,  1977) 

DChAE  =  Deltion  tes  Christianikes  Archaiologikes  Hetaireias 
DDC  =  Dictionnaire  de  droit  canonique,  7  vols.  (Paris  1935- 

65) 

De  adm,  imp.  =  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus.  De  administrando 
imperw,  ed.  Gy.  Moravcsik,  tr.  R.  Jenkins  (Washington, 
D.C1,  1967);  vol.  2,  Commentary  (London  1962) 

De  cer.  =  De  ceremoniis  aulae  byzantinae,  ed.  J.J.  Reiske,  2 
vols.  (Bonn  1829—30) 

De.  cer.,  ed.  Vogt  =  Le  hvre  des  ceremonies,  ed.  A.  Vogt,  2 
vols.  (Paris  1935-39) 

Deichmann,  Ravenna  =  F.W.  Deichmann,  Ravenna, 
Hauptstadt  des  spdtantiken  Abendlandes,  3  vols.  in  5  pts. 
(Wiesbaden  1969-89) 

Delatte,  AnecdAth  =  A.  Delatte,  Anecdota  alheniensia,  2  vols. 
(Paris  1927-39) 

Delbriick,  Ccmsulardiptychen  -  R.  Delbriick,  Die  Consulardip- 
tychen  und  venmndte  Denkmaler  (Berlin-Leipzig  1929) 
Delbriick,  Spdtant.  Kaiserport.  =  R.  Delbriick,  Die  spdtantike 
Kaiserportrats  (Berlin  1933;  rp.  1978) 


Delehaye,  Saints  militaries  =  H.  Delehaye,  Les  legendes  grecques 
des  saints  militaries  (Paris  1909) 

Delehaye,  Saints  stylites  =  H.  Delehaye,  Les  saints  stylites 
(Brussels-Paris  1923) 

Demougeot,  Unite  =  E.  Demougeot,  De  I’unite  a  la  division 
de  iempire  romain,  393-410  (Paris  1951) 

Demus,  Byz.  Mosaic  =  O.  Demus,  Byzantine  Mosaic  Decora¬ 
tion  (London  1948;  rp.  New  Rochelle,  N.Y.,  1976) 
Demus,  Mosaics  of  S.  Marco  =  O.  Demus,  The  Mosaics  of  San 
Marco  in  Venice,  2  vols.  in  4  pts.  (Chicago  1984) 

Demus,  Norman  Sicily  =  O.  Demus,  The  Mosaics  of  Norman 
Sicily  (London  1949) 

DenkWien  =  Denkschriften  der  [kaiserlichen]  Akademie  der  Ww- 
senschaften  in  Wien,  philosophisch-historische  Klasse 
Dennis,  Military  Treatises  =  G.T.  Dennis,  Three  Byzantine 
Military  Treatises  (Washington,  D.C.,  1985) 

Der  Nersessian,  “Cilician  Armenia”  =  S.  Der  Nersessian, 
“The  Kingdom  of  Cilician  Armenia,”  in  HC  2:630—59 
Der  Nersessian,  L’ illustration  II  =  S.  Der  Nersessian,  L’il- 
lustration  des  psautiers  grecs  du  moyen  age,  II,  Londres  Add. 
19  332  (Paris  1970) 

De  them.  =  Constantine  Porphyrogennetos,  De  thematibus, 
ed.  A.  Pertusi  (Vatican  1952) 

Devreesse,  Manuscrits  =  R.  Devreesse,  Introduction  a  I’etude 
des  manuscrits  grecs  (Paris  1954) 

DHGE  =  Dictionnaire  d’histoire  et  de  geographic  ecclesiastiques 
DictBibl  =  Dictionnaire  de  la  Bible,  5  vols.  in  10  pts.  (Paris 
1912-28) 

DictSpir  —  Dictionnaire  de  Spiritualite 

DIEE  =  Deltion  tes  Histonkes  kai  ethnologikes  hetaireias  tes  Hel- 
lados 

Diehl,  L’Afrique  =  C.  Diehl,  L’Afrique  byzantine  (Paris  1896) 
Diekamp,  AnalPatr  =  F.  Diekamp,  Analecta  patristica  (Rome 
>938) 

Dieten,  Erlauterungen  =  J.-L.  van  Dieten,  Niketas  Choniates: 
Erlauterungen  zu  den  Reden  und  Briefen  nebst  einer  Biogra- 
phie  (Berlin-New  York  1971) 

Dieten,  Palriarchen  =  J.L.  van  Dieten,  Geschichte  der  Patri- 
archen  von  Sergios  I.  bis  Johannes  VI.  ( 610—713 )  (Amster¬ 
dam  1972) 

Digest  =  Digesta,  ed.  T.  Mommsen  (=  CIC,  vol.  1) 

Dindorf,  HistGr  =  Historici  graeci  minores,  ed.  L.  Dindorf,  2 
vols.  (Leipzig  1870—71) 

Dion.Phour.,  Hermeneia  =  Dionysius  of  Phourna,  Herme- 
neia  tes  zographikes  technes  kai  hai  kyriai  antes  anekdotoi  pegai, 
ed.  A.  Papadopoulos-Kerameus  (St.  Petersburg  1000) 
Dionys.  =  Actes  de  Dionysiou,  ed.  N.  Oikonomides  (Paris  1968) 
Ditten,  R ussla nd-Exku rs  =  H.  Ditten,  Der  Russland-Exkurs 
des  Laonikos  Chalkokondyles  (Berlin  1 968) 

Dittenberger,  Orientis  —  Orientis  graeci  inscriptiones  selectae, 
ed.  W.  Dittenberger,  2  vols.  (Leipzig  1903-05) 

Djuric,  Byz.  Fresk.  =  V.  Djuric,  Byzantinische  Fresken  in  Ju- 
goslawien  (Munich  1976) 

DMA  =  Dictionary  of  the  Middle  Ages,  13  vols.  (New  York 
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Dmitrievskij,  Opisanie  =  A. A.  Dmitrievskij,  Opisanie  hlurgi- 
ceskich  rukopisej,  3  vols.  (Kiev  1895-1917) 

Dobroklonskij,  Feodor  =  A.P.  Dobroklonskij,  Prep. Feodor, 
ispovedmk  t  igumen  studijskij,  2  vols.  (Odessa  1913-14) 
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DOC  =  A.R.  Bellinger,  P.  Grierson,  Catalogue  of  the  Byz¬ 
antine  Coins  in  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Collection  and  in  the 
Whittemore  Collection,  3  vols.  (Washington,  D.C.,  1966- 
73) 
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Donner,  Conquests  —  F.M.  Donner,  The  Early  Islamic  Con¬ 
quests  (Princeton  1981) 

DOP  =  Dumbarton  Oaks  Papers 

Douk.  =  Ducas:  Istoria  turco-bizantina  (1341-1462),  ed.  V. 

Grecu  (Bucharest  1958) 

DP  AC  =  Dizionario  patristico  e  di  antichita,  3  vols.  (Casale 
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DSB  =  Dictionary  of  Scientific  Biography 
DTC  =  Dictionnaire  de  theologie  catholique 
Duffy,  “Cyrus  &  John”  =  J.  Duffy,  “Observations  on  So- 
phronius’  Miracles  of  Cyrus  and  John,"  JThSt  n.s.  35  (1984) 
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Dufrenne,  L’ illustration  I  =  S.  Dufrenne,  L’ illustration  des 
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Dujcev,  Medioevo  =  I.  Dujcev,  Medioevo  bizantino-slavo,  3 
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Dujcev,  Proucvanija  =  I.  Dujcev,  Proucvanija  vurchu  bulgar-  1 
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Dvornik,  Photian  Schism  =  F.  Dvornik,  The  Photian  Schism: 
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EAF.HL  =  Encyclopedia  of  Archaeological  Excavations  in  the  ! 
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78)  ; 
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the  Formative  Period,  ed.  N.G.  Garsoian,  T.F.  Mathews, 
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EEBS  =  Epeteris  Hetaireias  Byzantinon  Spoudon 
EEPhSPA  =  Episternonike  Epeteris  tes  Philosophikes  Scholes  tou 
Panepistemiou  Athenon 

EEPhSPTh  =  Episternonike  Epeteris  tes  Philosophikes  Scholes  tou 
Panepistemiou  Thessalonikes 
EESM  =  Epeteris  Hetaireias  Steriohelladikon  Meleton 
EEThSA  =  Episternonike  Epeteris  tes  Theologikes  Scholes  ton 
Panepistemiou  Athenon 

EEThSPTh  =  Episternonike  Epeteris  tes  Theologikes  Scholes  tou 
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Ehi  hard.  Uberlieferung  =  A.  Ehrhard,  Uberlieferung  und  Be- 
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NC  =  Numismatic  Circular  (Spink  He  Son,  Ltd.) 

NChron  =  Numismatic  Chronicle 
NE  —  Neos  Hellenomnemon 

Nelson,  Preface  &  Miniature  =  R.S.  Nelson,  The  Iconography 
of  Preface  and  Miniature  in  the  Byzantine  Gospel  Book  (New 
York  1980) 

Nicoi,  Epiros  /  =  D.M.  Nicol,  The  Despotate  of  Epiros  (Oxford 

1957) 

Nicol,  Epiros  II  =  D.M.  Nicol,  The  Despotate  of  Epiros ,  1 267- 
1479  (Cambridge  1984) 

Nicol,  Kantakouzenos  =  D.M.  Nicol,  The  Byzantine  Family  of 
Kantakouzenos  (Cantacuzenus),  ca.i  100-1460  (Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  19(18) 

Nicol,  Last  Centuries  =  D.M.  Nicol,  / he  Last  (.enturies  of 
Byzantium,  1261  —  1453  (London  1972) 

Nicol.  Meteora  -  D.M.  Nicol,  Meteora:  The  Rock  Monasteries 
of  Thessaly1  (London  1975) 

Nik. Chon.  =  Nicetas  Choniates,  Historic!,  ed.  J.L.  van 
Dieten  (Berlin-New  York  1975) 

Nikeph.  —  Nicephori  arcluepiscopi  Consta ritinopol, ita ni  Opus- 
cula  hislorica,  ed.  C.  de  Boor  (Leipzig  1880) 

NNM  =  Numismatic  Notes  and  Monographs  (American  Num¬ 
ismatic  Society) 

Noldeke,  Die  Ghassanischen  Fursten  =  I .  Nbldeke,  Die  Ghas- 
sanischen  Fursten  aus  clem  House  Gafna's  (Bei  lin  1887) 
NotDign  =  Notitia  dignitatum,  ed.  ().  Seeck  (Berlin  187b) 
Notices  et  extraits  =  Notices  et  extraits  des  manuscrits  de  la  Bib- 
liolliecjue  Natwnale  (Paris) 
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Nolitiae  CP  =  Nolitiae  episcopatuum  Fcclesiae  Constantinopoli- 
tanae,  eel.  J.  Darrouzes  (Paris  1981) 

“Novellcn  Herakleios”  =  J.  Konidaris,  "Die  Novellen  des 
Kaisers  Herakleios,”  FM  5  (1982)  33- 10b 
Nov. Leo  VI  =  Les  novelles  de  Leon  VI,  le  sage,  ed.  P.  Noailles, 
A.  Dain  (Paris  1944) 

NS  =  Notizie  degli  scavi  di  antichitd 

Obolensky,  Byz.  and  the  Slavs  =  1).  Obolensky,  Byzantium 
and  the  Slims:  Collected  Studies  (London  1971) 

Obolensky,  Byz.  Commonwealth  —  D.  Obolensky,  l he  Byz¬ 
antine  Commonwealth:  Eastern  Europe,  500—1453  (London 

'97') 

<)C  =  Orient  aha  Christiana 

()  Flynn,  Generalissimos  =  J.M.  O  Hynn,  Generalissimos  of  the 
Western  Roman  Empire  (Edmonton  1983) 

Ohnsorge,  Abend.  &  Byz.  =  W.  Ohnsorge,  Abendland  und 
Byzanz  (Darmstadt  1958) 

Oikonomides.  “Chancery”  =  N.  Oikonomides,  “The  Chan¬ 
cery  of  the  Grand  Korniienoi,”  ArchPont  35  (1979)  299- 
88  2 

Oikonomides,  “Chancellerie”  =  N.  Oikonomides,  "Lit 
chancellerie  imperiale  de  Byzancc  du  130  au  1  ye  siecle, 
RFB  43  (1985)  167-95 

Oikonomides,  Dated  Seals  =  N.  Oikonomides,  A  Collection 
of  Dated  Byzantine  Lead  Seals  (Washington,  D.C.,  1986) 
Oikonomides,  Documents  =  N.  Oikonomides,  Documents  et 
etudes  sur  les  institutions  de  Byzance  (Vlle—XVe  s.)  (London 

'976) 

Oikonomides,  “Evolution”  -  N.  Oikonomides,  “L’evolu- 
tion  de  (organisation  administrative  de  l’empire  byzantm 
au  Xle  siecle  (1025-11  18),”  TM  6  (1976)  125-52 
Oikonomides,  Homines  d’affaires  =  N.  Oikonomides,  Homines 
d'affaires  grecs  et  lalins  d  Constantinople  (XI He— XV e  siecles) 
(Montreal  1979) 

Oikonomides,  “Ivory  Pyxis”  =  N.  Oikonomides,  “John  VII 
Palaeologus  and  the  Ivory  Pyxis  at  Dumbarton  Oaks,” 
DOR  31  (1977)  329-87 

Oikonomides,  I.istes  =  N.  Oikonomides,  Les  listes  de  pre¬ 
seance  byzantines  du  IX'  et  X"  siecle  (Paris  1972) 
Oikonomides,  “Ottoman  Influence  =  N.  Oikonomides, 
“Ottoman  Influence  on  Late  Byzantine  fiscal  Practice," 
SudostE  45  (1986)  1-24 

Oikonomides,  Seals  =  X.  Oikonomides,  Byzantine  Lead  Seals 
(Washington.  D.C.,  1985) 

Okeanos  =  Okeanos:  Essays  Presented  to  Ihor  Sevcenko  on  His 
Sixtieth  Birthday,  ed.  C.  Mango,  O.  Pritsak  (=  HVkSt  7] 
(Cambridge,  Mass.,  1984) 

Olster,  "Politics  of  Usurpation”  =  D.  Olster,  “  I  he  Politics 
of  Usurpation  in  the  Seventh  Century:  1  he  Reign  ol 
Phocas”  (Ph.I).  diss.,  Univ.  of  Chicago,  1986) 

Omonl ,  Fvangiles  =  H.  Omont,  Evangtles  aver  pemtures  byz¬ 
antines  du  XI'  siecle,  2  vols.  (Paris,  n.d.) 

Omont,  Miniatures  =  H.  Omont,  Miniatures  des  plus  anciens 
manuscrits  grecs  de  la  Bibliotheque  Natwnale  du  17*'  au  XIV' 
siecle -  (Paris  1929) 

Oppenheim,  Monchskleid  =  P.  Oppenhetm,  Das  Momhskleul 
im  ch ristlichen  Altertum  (Freiburg  im  Breisgau  1931) 

0 rC.hr  =  Oriens  Christianas 

OrChrAn  =  Orientalia  Christiana  analecta 


OrChrP  =  Orientalia  Christiana  periodica 

Orlandos,  Monast.Arch.  =  A.  Orlandos,  Monnsteriake  archi- 
lektonike  (Athens  1458) 

Orlandos,  Palaiochr.  basilike  =  A.K.  Orlandos.  He  xy  lost  egos 
palaiot hrislianike  basihke  les  mesogeiakes  lekanes,  2  vols.  (Ath¬ 
ens  1952-57) 

Orlandos,  Patmos  =  A.K.  Orlandos,  He  architeklonike  kai  hai 
byzantinat  toil liographiai  tes  Manes  ton  Theologou  Patman 
(Athens  1970) 

OSP  —  Oxford  Slavonic  Papers 
OstkSt  =  Ostkirehlit  he  Studien 

Ostrogorsky,  Bi/derslr.  =  G.  Ostrogorskv.  Studien  zur  Ge- 
schichte  des  byzantinischen  Bilderstreites  (Breslau  1429) 
Ostrogorsky,  Byz.  Gesehichte  —  C  i.  Ostrogorsky,  Zur  byzantin¬ 
ischen  Geschirhte  (Darmstadt  1973) 

Ostrogorskv,  Feodalite  =  G.  Ostrogorskv,  Pour  I'histoire  de 
la  feodalite  byzantine  (Brussels  1954) 

Ostrogorsky,  History  =  (>.  Ostrogorsky,  History  of  the  Byz¬ 
antine  State,  3rd  revised  ed.  (New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  1969) 
Ostrogorsky,  Paysannerie  =  G.  Ostrogorsky,  Quelques  prob- 
Ihnes  d’histoire  de  la  paysannerie  byzantine  (Brussels 
'95(>) 

Ostrogorsky,  Serska  oblast  =  G.  Ostrogorsky,  Serska  oblast 
posle  Dusanove  smrti  (Belgrade  1965) 

Ostrogorsky,  Steuergememde  =  G.  Ostrogorsky,  Die  landliche 
Steuergemeinde  des  byzantinischen  Reiches  im  X.  Jahrhundert 
(Amsterdam  1969) 

Oulreiner  =  Outremer:  Studies  in  the  History  of  the  Crusading 
Kingdom  of  Jerusalem  Presented  to  Joshua  Prawer,  ed.  B.Z. 
Kedar,  II.E.  Mayer,  R.C.  Small  (Jerusalem  1982) 
Ovadiah,  Corpus  =  A.  Ovadiah,  Corpus  of  the  Byzantine 
Churches  in  the  Holy  Land  (Bonn  1970) 

Parhym.,  ed.  Bekker  =  Georgii  Pachyrnens  de  Miehaele  et 
Andronico  Palaeologis  libri  tredecem,  ed.  I.  Bekker,  2  vols. 
(Bonn  1835) 

Pachym.,  ed.  Failler  =  Georges  Pachymeres:  Relations  histo- 
riques,  ed.  A.  Failler,  vol.  1-  (Paris  1984—),  with  Fr.  tr. 
by  V.  Laurent 

Pallas,  Monuments  paleochretiens  =  D.  Pallas,  Les  monuments 
paleochretiens  de  Greee  decouverts  de  1  q  5 <>  d  r  qj]  (Vatican 
•977) 

Pallas,  Passion  und  Bestattung  =  D.I.  Pallas,  Die  Passion  und 
Bestattung  Christi  in  Byzanz:  Der  Ritus — das  Bild  (Munich 
'9r>5) 

Panagopoulos,  Monasteries  =  B.K.  Panagopoulos,  Cistercian 
and  Mendicant  Monasteries  in  Medieval  Greece  (Chicago 
>979) 

Pantel.  =  Actes  de  Saint-Panteleemdn,  ed.  P.  Lemerle,  G.  Da- 
gron,  S.  Cirkovic  (Paris  1982) 

Pantokr.  =  Actes  du  Pantokrator,  ed.  L.  Petit  (St.  Petersburg 

HE’S) 

Papadakis,  Crisis  in  Byz.  =  A.  Papadakis,  Crisis  in  Byzantium: 
The  Filioque  Controversy  in  the  Patriarchate  of  Gregory  II  of 
Cyprus  (1283— 128(4)  (New  York  1983) 

Papadopoulos,  Antioch.  =  Ch.  Papadopoulos,  Histona  tes 
ekklcsias  Antiocheias  (Alexandria  1951) 

Papadopoulos,  Hierosolym.  =  Ch.  Papadopoulos,  Histona  les 
ekklesias  H ierosolymon  (Jerusalem-Alexandria  1910) 
Papadopoulos,  VV andmalereien  =  K.  Papadopoulos,  Die 


Wandmalereien  des  XL  fahrhunderts  in  der  Kirche  Panagia 
Ion  Chalkeon  in  Thessaloniki  (Vienna  1966) 
Pupadopoulos-Kcrameus,  Analekta  =  A.  Papadopoulos- 
Kerameus,  Analekta  Hierosolymitikes  stachyologias,  5  vols. 
(St.  Petersburg  1891—98;  rp.  Brussels  19(13) 
Papadopoulos-Kerameus,  Nodes  Petr.  =  A.  Papadopoulos- 
Kerameus,  Nodes  Petropvlitanae  (St.  Petersburg  1913) 
Papadopulos,  Genealogie  =  A.Th.  Papadopulos,  Versuch  ei- 
ner  Genealogie  der  Palaiologen,  12514—1453  (Speyer  1938) 
Papas,  Messgewiintler  =  T.  Papas,  Studien  zur  Gesehichte  der 
Messgewii rider  im  byzantinischen  Ritus  (Munich  19(15) 
PARES  =  Proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society 
Parastaseis  =  Constantinople  in  the  Early  Eighth  Century:  The 
Paraslaseis  Syutomoi  Chnmikai,  ed.  Av.  Cameron,  j.  Herrin 
(Leiden  1984) 

ParPass  =  Panda  del  passato 

Pasadaios,  Keramoplastikos  =  A.  Pasadaios,  Ho  keramoplasti- 
kos  diakosmos  ton  byzantinon  kterwn  tes  Konstanlinoupoleos 
(Athens  1973) 

Patlagcan,  Pauvrete  =  L.  Patlagean,  Pauvrete  economique  et 
pauvrete  sociale  d  Byzance:  qe—ye  sidles  (Paris— The  Hague 
'977) 

Patlagean,  Structure  =  E.  Patlagean,  Structure  sociale,  fami/le, 
chretiente  d  Byzance  (London  1981) 

Patmou  Engrapha  =  Byzantina  engrapha  tes  mimes  Patmou 
(Athens  1980),  vol.  1,  ed.  E.E.  V ranouse,  vol.  2,  ed.  M. 
Nystazopoulou-Pelekidou 

Paton,  Greek  A  nth.  =  Greek  Anthology,  tr.  W.R.  Paton,  5  vols. 
(London-New  York  1925—2(1);  for  Creek  edition,  see 
AnthGr 

Pazaras,  Anaglyptics  surkophagoi  =  Th.  Pazaras,  Anaglyphes 
sarkophagoi  kai  epitaphies  plakes  tes  meses  kai  hysteres  Byz¬ 
antines  periodou  sten  Hellada  (Thessalonike  1988) 

PBR  =  Patristic  and  Byzantine  Review 

Peeters,  Trefonds  =  P.  Peeters,  Orient  et  Byzance:  Le  trefonds 
oriental  de  I'hagwgraphie  byzantine  (Brussels  1950) 

Peirn  —  Peira,  in  Jus  Graecoromanum,  ed.  J.  Sc  P.  Zepos.  vol. 

4  (Athens  1931)  1-260 
PECf  =  Palestine  Exploration  Quarterly 

Permsi,  Caduta  =  A.  Pertusi,  I.a  caduta  di  Costanthiopoli,  2 
vols.  (Ronte-Milan  1976) 

PC  =  Patrologiae  eursus  completus,  Series  graeca,  ed. 

J.-P.  Migne,  161  vols.  in  t66  pts.  (Paris  1857—66) 

PGEB  =  La  paleographic  grecque  et  byzantine  (Paris  1977) 
Philes,  Carolina,  ed.  Martini  =  Manuelis  Philae  carmina  in- 
edita,  ed.  E.  Martini  (Naples  1900) 

Philes  (  nrtnina  erl  Miller  =  Mam, eld  Philae  rarmma  ,-A 

E.  Miller,  2  vols.  (Paris  1855-57;  rp.  Amsterdam  1967) 
Philostorg.,  HE  =  Philostorgius,  Kirchengeschichte'2 ,  ed.  J. 

Bide/,  F.  Winkelmann  (Berlin  1972) 

Philotheos,  Kletor.  =  Kletorologion  of  Philotheos,  ed.  N. 
Oikonomides,  in  his  Les  listes  de  preseance  byzantines  du  IXe 
et  Xe  siecle  (Paris  1972) 

Photios,  Bild.  =  Photios,  Bibliotheque,  ed.  R.  Henry,  8  vols. 
(Paris  1959-77) 

PhysMedGr  =  Physici  et  medici  graeci  minores,  ed.  J.L.  Ideler, 

2  vols.  (Berlin  1841—42;  rp.  Amsterdam  1963) 

Piltz,  Kamelaukwn  =  E.  Piltz,  Kamelaukion  et  mitra  (Stock¬ 
holm  1977) 
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Pingree.  “Astrological  School"  =  1).  Filigree,  “The  Astro¬ 
logical  School  of  John  Abramius,"  DOP  25  (1971)  189- 

*‘5 

Filigree,  "Chioniades  &  Astronomy"  =  D.  Pingree,  “Greg¬ 
ory  Chioniades  and  Falaeologan  Astronomy,"  OOP  18 
(1964)  133-60 

Fitra,  Analecta  =  J.B.  Fitra,  Analecta  sacra  [et  classic a\  Spici- 
legio  Salesmens!  parata,  7  vols.  (Paris  1876-811,  1891;  rp. 
Farnsborough  1967) 

PKJ1F  =  Priluzi  za  knjizevnost ,  jezik,  istoriju  1  folklor 

FI.  =  Patrologiae  cursus  conipletus.  Series  latina,  ed. 

].-F.  Migne,  221  vols.  in  222  pts.  (Paris  1844-80) 

Place  of  Book  Ilium.  =  K.  Weitzmann,  W.C.  I.oerke,  F..  Kit- 
zinger,  H.  Buchthal,  The  Place  of  Book  Illumination  in 
Byzantine  Art  (Princeton  1975) 

PLP  =  Prosopogaphisches  Lexikon  dec  Palamlogenzeit,  vol.  1- 
(Vienna  1976-) 

PLRE  =  The  Prosopography  of  the  Later  Roman  Empire,  vol. 
1,  ed.  A.H.M.  Jones,  J.R.  Martindale,  J.  Morris  (Cam¬ 
bridge  1971),  vol.  2,  ed.  J  R.  Martindale  (1980) 

PO  -  Patrologia  Orientalis,  ed.  R.  Graffin,  I.  Natl,  vol.  1  — 
(Paris  1904-) 

Podskalsky,  Rus'  =  G.  Podskalsky,  Christentum  und  theolo- 
gische  Literatur  in  der  Kiever  Rus'  (988-1237)  (Munich 
1982) 

Podskalsky,  Theologie  =  G.  Podskalsky,  Theolugie  und  Philo¬ 
sophic  in  Byzanz  (Munich  1977) 

Polemis,  “Chronology”  =  D.F  Polemis,  “Notes  on  Elev¬ 
enth-Century  Chronology  (1059-1081),”  BZ  58  (1965) 
60-76 

Polemis,  Doukai  =  D.  Polemis,  The  Doukai:  A  Contribution  to 
Byzantine  Prosopography  (London  1968) 

Polites,  Katalogoi  -  L.N.  Polites,  Sympleromatikoi  katalogoi 
cheirographon  Hcigiou  Orous  ( I  hessalonike  1 9 7 'C 
Poljakova,  Roman.  =  S.  Poljakova,  Iz  istorii  vizantijskogo  ro- 
mana  (Moscow  1979) 

Poljakova,  Viz.  leg.  =  S.  Poljakova,  tr.,  Vizantijskie  legendy 
(Leningrad  1972) 

Polyc.hr onion  =  Polychronion :  Festschrift  Franz  Dblger  zum  75. 

Geburtstag,  ed.  F.  Wirth  (Heidelberg  1966) 

Popescu,  InscrGrec  =  E.  Fopescu,  I nscrtpfule  grecepi  yi  Inline 
din  secolele  IV -XIII  descoperite  in  Romania  (Bucharest  1976) 
Foppe,  Christian  Russia  =  A.  Poppe,  The  Rise  of  Christian 
Russia  (London  1982) 

Poppe,  “Organisation  diocesaine”  =  A.  Poppe,  “I.’organi- 
sation  diocesaine  de  la  Russie  aux  Xle— Xlle  siecles, 
Byzantion  40  (1970)  165-217;  rp.  in  Poppe,  Christian 
Russia,  pt.VIll 

PPSb  =  Pravoslavnij  Palestinskij  Sbornik  (1881-1916)  (See 
also  PSb) 

PP  I  S  =  Palestine  Pilgrims’  Text  Society 
Praecepta  Milit.  =  Praecepta  Militana,  ed.  Ju.A.  Kulakovskij, 
“Strategika  imperatora  Nikifora,  ZAP  A  X  1st  Jil  8.9  (St. 
Petersburg  1908)  1—58 

PraktArchEt  =  Praktika  tes  en  Athenais  Archaiologikes  Hetair- 
eias 

Prawer ,  Royaume  latin  =  J.  Prawer,  Histone  du  Royaume  latin 
de  Jerusalem,  2  vols.  (Paris  1969—70) 

Preger,  Scriptores  =  T.  Preger,  ed.,  Scriptores  originum  Con- 
stantinopolitanarum  (Leipzig  1901—07;  rp.  New  'l  ork  1975) 


Preisigke,  Wiirterbuch  =  F.  Freisigke,  Wiirterbuch  der  grie- 
chis'chen  Papyrusurkuiulen,  4  vols.  (Berlin  1925—31),  suppl., 
ed.  F.  Kiessling  (Amsterdam  1971) 

Prestige,  God  =  G.I.  Prestige,  God  in  Patristic  ’ Thought - 
(London  1952) 

Princeton  Fxped.  to  Syria  =  Publications  o)  the  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity  Archaeological  Expeditions  to  Syria  in  1904-1905  and 
1909,  7  vols.  (Leiden  1907-49) 

Pringle,  Defence  =  D.  Pringle,  The  Defence  oj  Byzantine  Africa 
from  Justinian  to  the  Arab  Conquest  (Oxford  1981) 

Printing,  “Brief  Heinrichs”  =  G.  Prinzing,  “Der  Brief  Kai¬ 
ser  Heinrichs  von  Konstantinopel  vom  13.  Januar  1212," 
Byzantion  43  (1973)  395~431 

Prismata  =  Prismata:  Naturwissenschaftsgeschichtliche  Sludien 
(Wiesbaden  1977) 

PrOC  =  Proche-Orient  Chretien 

ProcBrAc  =  Proceedings  oj  the  British  Academy 

Prokopios,  Buildings  =  Procopii  Caesariensis  opera  omnia,  ed. 

f.  Haury,  G.  Wirth,  vol.  4  (De  aedifuns)  (Leipzig  1964) 
Prokopios,  SH  =  Procopii  Caesariensis  opera  omnia,  ed.  J. 

Haury,  G.  Wirth,  vol.  3  (Historia  arcana)  (Leipzig  1963) 
Prokopios,  Wars  =  Procopii  Caesariensis  opera  omnia,  ed.  J. 
Haury,  G.  Wirth.  vols.  1-2  (Leipzig  1962-63)  (De  Bello 
Persiro  I-IV  [=  Wars  I— 1 1  ],  De  Bello  Vandalico  /-//  [  = 
Wan  Ill  — IV],  De  Bello  Gothico  I-IV  [=  Wars  V-VIIIl) 
Prot.  =  Actes  de  Protaton,  ed.  I).  Papachryssanthou  (Paris 
>975) 

Pryor,  “Oaths”  =  J.ll.  Pryor,  “The  Oaths  of  the  Leaders 
of  the  First  Crusade  to  Emperor  Alexius  I  Comnenas: 
Fealty,  Homage — niccTis,  SovKsia,”  Paragon:  Bulletin  of 
the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Association  f  or  Medieval  and 
Renaissance  Studies  n.s.  2  (1984)  1  1  1—41 
PSb  =  Palestinskij  Sbornik  ( 1 954—;  continues  PPSb) 

Psellos,  Cl iron.  =  Michel  Psellus:  Chronographie,  ed.  E.  Re- 
nauld,  2  vols.  (Paris  1926—28) 

Psellos.  Scripta  min.  =  Michaelis  Pselli:  Scripla  minora,  ed.  E. 

Kurtz,  F.  Drexl,  2  vols.  (Milan  1936-41) 
pseudo-Kod.  =  pseudo-Kodinos,  Trade  des  offices,  ed.  J. 

Verpeaux  (Paris  1966) 

PSRL  =  Polnoe  sobranie  russkich  letopisej 
QE It  Arch  =  Quellen  und  Eorschungen  aus  italienischen  Ar- 
chiven  und  Bibliotheken 

Quasten,  Patrology  =  J.  Quasten,  Patrology,  3  vols.  (West¬ 
minster,  Md.,  1950—60) 

Queller,  Fourth  Crusade  —  D.F.  Queller,  The  Fourth  C rusade : 
The  Conquest  of  Constantinople,  1201  —  1204  (Philadelphia 

1977) 

RA  =  Revue  archeologique 

Rabe,  Prolegomenon  =  Prolegomenon  sylloge,  ed.  H.  Rabe 
(Leipzig  1831) 

RAC  =  Reallexikon  fur  Antike  und  Christentum  (Stuttgart 
1950-) 

RACr  =  Rivista  di  archeologia  cristiana 

Radojcic,  Slikarstvo  —  S.  Radojcic,  Staro  sipsko  slikaistvo  (Bel¬ 
grade  1966) 

Rahils,  Verzeichnis  =  A.  Rahils,  Verzeichnis  der  griechischen 
Handschriften  des  alien  Testaments  (Berlin  1914) 

Ramsav.  Asia  Minor  =  W.M.  Ramsay,  The  Social  Basis  of 
Roman  Power  in  Asia  Minor  (Aberdeen  194*) 


Ramsay,  Cities  =  W.M.  Ramsay,  The  Cities  and  Bishoprics  of 
Phrygia,  2  vols.  (Oxford  1895—97) 

Ravbaud,  Gouvernemertt  =  L.P.  Raybaud,  Le  gouvernemenl  et 
l’ administration  centrale  de  Tempire  byzantin  sous  les  premiers 
Paleologues  (Paris  1968) 

Rayonnement  gee  =  Rayonnemenl  gee:  Hommages  a  Charles 
Delvoye,  ed.  L.  Haderinann-Misguich,  G.  Raepsaet  (Brus¬ 
sels  1982) 

RB  =  Reallexikon  der  Byzantmistik,  6  fascs.  (Amsterdam  1968— 
76) 

RBK  =  Reallexikon  zur  byzantini.schen  Kunst 
RBMAS  —  Rerum  britannicarum  Medii  Aevi  scriptores  (Great 
Britain) 

RBPH  —  Revue  beige  de  philologe  et  d’histoire 
RE  =  Paulys  Real-Encyclopadie  der  classischen  Altertumswissen- 
schaft 

REA  =  Revue  des  etudes  anciennes 
REArm  =  Revue  des  etudes  armeniennes 
RE  Aug  =  Revue  des  etudes  augustiniennrs 
REB  =  Revue  des  etudes  byzantines 

Rec.Dujcev  (1980)  =  Bulgarsko  srednovekovie,  ed.  V'.  Giu- 
zelev,  I.  Bozilov,  et  al.  (Sofia  1980) 

RechScRel  =  Recherches  de  science  religeuse 
Reg  =  F.  Dblger,  P.  Wirth,  Regesten  der  Kaiserurkunden  des 
ostromischen  Reiches,  vol.  1-  (Munich-Berlin  1924-) 
Regel,  Eontes  =  W.  Regel,  Eontes  rerum  byzantinarum,  2  vols. 

(St.  Petersburg  1892-1917;  rp.  Leipzig  1982) 

RegPatr  =  Les  regestes  des  actes  du  Patriarcat  de  Constantinople, 
ed.  V'.  Grumel,  V.  Laurent,  J.  Darrouzes,  2  vols.  in  8 
pts.  (Paris  1932—79) 

REGr  =  Revue  des  etudes  gecques 
REI  =  Revue  des  etudes  islamiques 

Reinert,  Myth  —  S.  Reinert.  Greek  Myth  in  Johannes  Malalas' 
Account  of  Ancient  History  Bef  ore  the  Trojan  War  (Los  An¬ 
geles  1981) 

RendPonlAcc  =  Atti  della  Pontificia  Accademia  Rornana  di  Ar- 
cheologia,  Rendiconti 

RepEontHist  =  Repertorium  fontium  historiae  medii  aevi.  vol. 
i-  (1962-) 

RepKunstw  =  Repertorium  fur  Kunstwissenschaft 
RES  =  Revue  des  etudes  slaves 
RESEE  —  Revue  des  etudes  sud-est  europeennes 
Restle,  Wall  Painting  =  M.  Restle,  Byzantine  Wall  Painting 
in  Asia  Minor,  3  vols.  (Greenwich,  Conn.,  1968) 

RevBibl  =  Revue  biblique 
Revlst  —  Revista  de  istorie 
RH  =  Revue  historique 

Rhalles-Potles,  Syntagma  =  G.A.  Rhalies,  M.  Potles,  Syn¬ 
tagma  ton  theion  ken  hieron  kanonon,  6  vols.  (Athens  1852— 
59;  rp.  1966) 

RHC  =  Recueil  des  historiens  des  Croisades 

RHC  Arm.  =  Documents  armeniens,  2  vols.  (Pans  1869-1906) 

RHC  Grecs  =  Historiens  grecs,  2  vols.  (Paris  1875—81) 

RHC  Lois  =  Lois,  2  vols.  (Paris  1841—43) 

RHC.  Occid.  =  Historiens  occidentaux,  5  vols.  in  8  pts.  (Paris 
l844~95) 

RHC  Orient.  =  Historiens  orientaux,  5  vols.  in  6  pts.  (Paris 
1 872- 1906) 
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RHE  =  Revue  d’histoire  ecclesiastique 

RhetGr,  ed.  Spengel  =  Rhetores  gaeci,  ed.  !..  Spengel,  3 
vols.  (Leipzig  1894—96) 

RhetGr,  ed.  Walz  =  Rhetores  gaeci,  ed.  C.  Walz,  9  vols.  in 
to  pts.  (Stuttgart-Tiibingen  1832—36) 

RHGF  =  Recueil  des  historiens  des  Gaules  et  de  la  France,  24 
vols.  in  25  pts.  (Paris  1738—1904) 

RhM  =  Rheinisches  Museum  fur  Philologie 
RHR  =  Revue  de  Thistoire  des  religions 
RHSEE  =  Revue  historique  du  sud-est  europeen 
RHT  =  Revue  d’histoire  des  textes 

Riant,  Exuviae  =  P.  Riant,  Exuviae  sacrae  Constantinopoli- 
tanae,  3  vols.  (Geneva  1877—1904) 

RIASA  =  Rivista  dell'lstitulo  nazionale  di  archeologia  e  storm 
dell’arte 

Rice,  Art  of  Byz.  =  L).  Talbot  Rice,  The  Art  of  Byzantium 
(London  1959) 

Richard,  Opera  minora  =  M.  Richard,  Opera  minora,  3  vols. 
(Turnhout  1976-77) 

Richards,  Popes  =  J.  Richards,  The  Popes  and  the  Papacy  in 
the  Early  Middle  Ages.  476—752  (London-Boston-Henley 
>979) 

RicSlav  —  Ricerche  slavistiche 

R1S  =  Rerum  Italicarum  Scriptores,  ed.  L.A.  Muratori,  25 
vols.  in  28  pts.  (Milan  1723-51) 

R1S2  =  Rerum  Italicarum  Scriptores  (Citta  cli  Castello- 
Bologna  1900—) 

Ritzer,  Manage  =  K.  Ritzer,  Le  manage  dans  les  Eglises  chre- 
tiennes  du  ler  au  Xle  siecle  (Paris  1970) 

RivStChlt  =  Rivista  di  storia  della  chiesa  in  Italia 
RJ  =  Rechtshistorisches  Journal 
RM  =  Russia  Mediaevalis 
RN  =  Revue  nurnismatique 
ROC  =  Revue  de  V Orient  chretien 

Rodley,  Gave  Motts.  =  L.  Rodley,  Cave  Monasteries  of  Byz¬ 
antine  Cappadocia  (Cambridge  1985) 

ROE  =  Revue  de  [’Orient  latin 

RomHistMitt  =  Romische  Hislorische  Mitteilungen 

Roots  of  Egypt.  Christ.  =  The  Roots  of  Egyptian  Christianity,  ed. 

B.  Pearson,  J.  Goehring  (Philadelphia  1986) 

Rothstein.  Dymistie  der  l.ahmiden  =  G.  Rothstein,  Die  Dynas- 
tie  der  Lahmiden  in  al-Hira  (Berlin  1899) 

RPhil  =  Revue  de  philologe,  de  Literature  et  d’histoire  anciennes 
R(J  =  Romische  Quartalschrifl  fur  chnstliche  AUertumskunde  und 
]/  u  r  ]  Km  he  nge.se  h  uhte 

RSBN  =  Rivista  di  studi  bizantini  e  neoellenici 
RSBS  —  Rivista  di  studi  bizantini  e  slavi 
RSR  —  Revue  des  sciences  religieuses 

Rudakov,  Kul'tury  =  A.P.  Rudakov,  Ocerki  vizantijskoj  ku!’- 
tuiy  po  dannym  greceskoj  agio  graft  (Moscow  1917;  rp.  Lon¬ 
don  1970) 

Runciman,  Romanus  =  S.  Runciman,  The  Emperor  Romanus 
Lecaperius  and  His  Reign:  A  Study  of  10th-Century  Byzantium 
(Cambridge  1929;  rp.  1988) 

Ryden,  “Samonas”  =  L.  Rvden,  “The  Portrait  of  the  Arab 
Samonas  in  Byzantine  Literature,”  Graeco- Arabica  3  (1984) 
101 -08 
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Sacopoulo,  Asinou  =  M.  Sacopoulo,  Asmou  en  no 6  et  sa 
contribution  a  I'uonographie  (Brussels  1966) 

Sansterre,  Moines  grecs  =  J.-M.  Sansterre,  Fes  monies  grecs  el 
onentaux  a  Rome  aux  epoques  byzantine  et  carolingienne  (mi¬ 
lieu  du  VT  s.—fin  du  IX*  s.),  2  vols.  (Brussels  1980) 

Sat  has.  MR  =  K.N.  Sathas,  Mesaionike  Hiblwtheke,  7  vols. 

(Alhens-Venice-Paris  1872-94;  rp.  Hildesheim  1972) 
Sana  Nemanjic  -  Medjunarodni  naucni  skup.  Sava  Nemanjic 
i  istonja  i  predanje,  Sveti  Sava,  ed.  V.  Djuric:  (Belgrade 

1979) 

Savvides,  Byz.  in  the  Near  East  =  A.G.C.  Savvides,  Byzantium 
m  the  Near  East:  Its  Relations  with  the  Seljuk  Sultanate  of 
Rum  in  Asia  Minor,  the  Armenians  op  Cilicia  and  the  Mongols 
A. I).  C.  7/92-/277  (Tliessalonike  1981) 

SB  AW  =  Sitzungsberichte  der  Bayerischen  Akademie  der  Wissen - 
schaften.  Phih>sophisch{-philologische\  und  historische  Klasse 
SBN  =  Studi  bizantini  e  neoellenici 
SBNG  =  Studi  bizantini  e  neogreci  (Galatina  1983) 

Sbormk  .  .  .  V.N.  Lazareva  =  Vizantija ,  Juznye  slavjane  1 
Drevnjaja  Rus\  Zapadnaja  Evropa:  iskusstvo  1  kul  turn:  Sbor- 
nik  state j  v  cest’  V.N.  Lazareva  (Moscow  1973) 

SbWien  =  Sitzungsberichte  der  ( "hterreichischen  Akademie  der 
Wissenschajten:  Rhilosophisch-histonsche  Klasse 
SC  =  Sources  chretiennes 

Sccpkina,  Miniatjury  =  M.V.  Sccpkina,  Mimatjury  (Jiludov- 
skoj  psaltyri:  Creceskij  lUjustrirovannyj  kodeks  IX  veka  (Mos¬ 
cow  1977) 

Schartau,  Observations  =  B.  Schartau,  Observations  on  the 
Activities  of  the  Byzantine  Grammarians  of  the  Palaeologian 
Era,  2  vols.  (Odense  1970-79) 

Scheltema,  L’enseigriement  -  H.J.  Scheltema,  L  enseignement 
de  droit  des  antecesseurs  (Leiden  197°) 

Scheltema,  “Kommentarverbot”  =  H.J.  Scheltema,  Das 
Romrnentarverbot  Justinians,”  Tijdschrift  44  (197b)  8°7_ 

S' 

SChH  =  Studies  in  Church  I  listen 

Schilbach,  Met.  Quellen  =  E.  Schilbach,  Byzanlintsche  metro- 
logische  Qiiellen2  (Thessalonike  1982) 

Schilbach,  Metrologie  =  E.  Schilbach,  Byzantmische  Metrolo- 
gie  (Munich  1970) 

Schlumberger,  Pharos  =  G.  Schlumberger,  Uri  empereur  by- 
zantin  au  dixieme  siecle:  Nicephore  P hocus  (Paris  1890) 
Schlumberger,  Sig.  =  G.  Schlumberger,  Sigillographie  de 
L empire  hyzantin  (Paris  1884) 

Schminck.  Rechtsbucher.  =  A.  Schminck,  Studien  zu  mittelby- 
zantinischen  Rechlsbiichern  (Frankfurt  am  Main  198b) 

SC IV  =  Studii  ji  Cercetdri  de  istorie  veche 
SCN  =  Studii  $1  Cercetdri  de  numismatica 
Scranton,  Architecture  =  R.L.  Scranton,  Mediaeval  Aichitec- 
ture  m  the  Central  Area  of  Corinth  (Princeton  1957) 

Script. invert.  =  [Scriptor  incertus)  Historic!  de  Leone  Bardae 
armenii  filio  in  Leo  Grammaticus,  Chronographia,  ed.  1. 
Bekker (Bonn  1842)  995-62 
SEC  =  Studies  in  Eastern  Chant 

Seeliger.  “Drei  Junglinge”  =  H.R.  Seeliger,  "Palm  martyres : 
Die  drei  Junglinge  im  Fetierol'en  als  Typos  in  der  spiit- 
antiken  Kunst,  Liturgie  und  patristischen  Eiteratur,"  m 
Liturgie  und  Dichtung,  ed.  H.  Becker,  R.  Kac/.ynski,  vol. 
2  (St.  Ottilien  1989)  257-994 


Seemann,  Wallfalirtslit.  =  K.-D.  Seemann.  Die  altrussische 
W  a  Ilf  ah  rtslite  ra  tur  (Munich  197b) 

Seibt,  Bleisiegel  =  W.  Seibt,  Die  byzantinischen  Bteisiegel  in 
Osterreich,  vol.  1- (Vienna  1978-) 

SemKond  =  Seminanum  Kondakovianitin 

Serb,  und  Mak.  =  R.  Hamann-MacEean,  H.  Hallensleben, 
Die  M onumenlalmalerei  in  Serbien  und  Makedonien  von  11. 
bis  z um  frithen  1 4.  Jahrhundert,  4  vols.  (Giessen  1969-76) 
Setton,  Catalan  Domination  =  K.M.  Setton,  Catalan  Domi¬ 
nation  op  Athens,  tyii-ijSS  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1948; 
revised  ed.  Eondon  1975) 

SettStu  =  Seltimane  di  Studio  del  Centro  Italiuno  di  Studi  still  - 
alto  medioevu 

Sevcenko,  “Hagiography”  =  I.  Sevcenko,  “Hagiography  of 
the  Iconoclast  Period,”  in  Iconoctasm,  pp.  1  1  S'  9  1  -  rP-  111 
Sevcenko,  Ideology,  pt.V 

Sevcenko,  Ideology  =  1.  Sevcenko,  Ideology,  Letters  and  Cul¬ 
ture  in  the  Byzantine  World  (Eondon  1982) 

Sevcenko,  Metaphrastian  Menologion  =  N.P.  Sevcenko,  Illus¬ 
trated  Manuscripts  of  the  Metaphrastian  Menologion  (Chicago 
1990) 

Sevcenko,  Nicholas  =  N.P.  Sevcenko,  The  Life  op  St.  Nicholas 
m  Byzantine  Art  (1  urin  1989) 

Sevcenko,  Sue.  &  Intel!.  =  1.  Sevcenko,  Society  and  Intellec¬ 
tual  Life  in  Late  Byzantium  (London  1981) 

Sezgin  GAS  =  F.  Sezgin,  Geschichte  des  arabischen  Schiift- 
tums,  9  vols.  (Leiden  1967-84) 

Shahid,  Byz.  &  Arabs  (4th  G.)  =  I.  Shahid,  Byzantium  and  the 
Arabs  in  the  Fourth  Century  (Washington,  D.C.,  1984) 
Shahid,  Byz.  &  Arabs  (yth  C.)  =  L  Shahitl,  Byzantium  and  the 
Arabs  in  the  Fifth  Century  (Washington,  D.C..  1989) 

Sharf  Jewry  =  A.  Sharf,  Byzantine  Jewry  from  Justinian  to  the 
First  Crusade  (London  1961) 

Shboul,  Al-Mas‘udl  —  A.M.H.  Shboul,  Al-MaCudi  and  His 
World  (London  1979) 

Shelton,  Esquilme  =  K.J.  Shelton,  The  Esquihne  Treasure 
(London  1981) 

Shepard,  “Russians  Attack”  =  J.  Shepard,  “Why  did  the 
Russians  Attack  Byzantium  in  1049?”  BNJbb  22  (1985) 
147-212 

SicGymn  =  Sieulorum  gymnasium 

SIG  =  Sylloge  inscriptionum  graecarum,  ed.  W.  Dittenberger, 
4  vols.  (Leipzig  1915-24) 

Silbergefiisse  =  Spdtantike  und  J'ruhbyzantinlsdie  Stlbergefdsse  am 
der  Staathchen  Ermitage  Leningrad,  ed.  A.  Ettenberger 
(Berlin  1078) 

Simon,  “Eheguterrecht”  =  D.  Simon,  “Das  Eheguterrecht 
der  Peira:  F.in  systematischer  V'ersuch,  FM  7  (1986) 

1 93-2S8  .  .  ,  . 

Simon,  “Provinzialrecht”  =  I).  Simon,  “Provmzialrecht  und 
Volksrecht.”  FM  1  (1976)  102-16 
Simon,  Rechtspindung  =  D.  Simon,  Rechtsfindung  am  byzan¬ 
tinischen  Reichsgencht  (Frankfurt  am  Mam  1979) 
Sinogowitz,  Strafrecht  =  B.  Sinogowitz,  Studien  zum  Straf- 
recht  der  Ekloge  (Athens  1956) 

Skahalanovic,  Gosudarstvo  =  N.  Skahalanovic.  Vizantijskoe 
gosudarstvo  1  cerkov '  v  XI  veke  (St.  Petersburg  1884) 

Ska vm an,  Development  =  K.M.  Skawran,  The  Development  of 
Middle  Byzantine  Fresco  Painting  in  Greece  (Pretoria  1982) 


Skoulatos,  Personnages  =  B.  Skoulalos,  Les  personnages  by 
zantins  de  I'Alexiade  (Eou vain  1980) 

Skvl.  =  loan  ties  Scyhtzes:  Synopsis  historiarum,  ed.  I.  1  burn 
(Berlin— New  York  1979) 

SkylCont  =  E.  I  h.  Tsolakes,  He  syneeheia  tes  Chronographias 
ton  Ioannou  Skylitse  (  I  hessalonike  1968) 

SIFFRev  =  'I'be  Slavonic  and  Fast  European  Review 
Smetanin,  Viz.obscestvo  =  V.A.  Smetanin.  Vizantijskoe  ob- 
scestvo  XIII— XIV  vekov  po  dannym  epistolografu  (Sverdlovsk 
1987) 

Sodini  el  al..  Aliki  l  =  Ahki.  I,  2  pts.  in  1:  J.  Servais,  Les 
deux  sanctuaire.s;  J.-P.  Sodini,  A.  Latnbraki.  1  Kozelj,  Les 
rarrieres  de  marine  a  I’epoque  paleoehretienne  (Athens-Paris 

1 980) 

Sodini,  "E  artisanat  urbain”  =  J.-P.  Sodini,  “E  artisanal  ur- 
bain  a  l’epoque  paleoehretienne  (IV*'— VII'  s  ),  Ktema  4 
(1979)  7 1  - 1  1 9 

Sodini-Kolokotsas,  Aliki  II  =  J.-P.  Sodini,  K  Kolokotsas, 
Ahki.  II:  La  basihque  double  (Paris  1984) 

Sokr.,  HE  =  Socrates:  Ecclesiastical  History1,  ed.  R.  Hussey, 
revised  W.  Bright  (Oxford  1899) 

Solovjev-Mosin,  Grcke  povelje  =  Grcke  povelje  srpskih  vladara. 
ed!  A.  Solovjev,  V.A.  Mosin  (Belgrade  1996;  rp.  London 
1974) 

Soieriou,  Eikones  =  C.  &  M.  Soteriou,  Eikones  tes  Manes 
Sinai,  2  vols.  (Athens  1956—58) 

Soteriou,  “Eeitourgika  amphia”  =  C.A.  Soteriou,  “  fa  lei- 
tourgika  amphia  tes  Orthodoxou  Hellenikes  ekklesias, 
Theologia  20  (1949)  609—14 

Soteriou,  Mnemeia  tes  Kyprou  =  C.  Soteriou,  Ta  byzantina 
mnemeia  tes  Kyprou,  2  vols.  (Athens  1995) 

Soulis,  Dusan  =  G.C.  Soulis,  The  Serbs  and  Byzantium  During 
the  Reign  of  Tsar  Stephen  Dusan  (iyyi-iyy 5)  and  His 
S uccessors  (Washington,  D.C.,  1984) 

SovArch  =  Sovetskaja  archeologija 

So/.om.,  HE  =  Sozomenos,  Historic  ecclesiastica,  ed.  J.  Bidez, 
J.C.  Hansen  (Berlin  i960) 

Spatharakis,  Corpus  =  I.  Spatharakis,  Corpus  of  Dated  Illu¬ 
minated  Greek  Manuscripts  to  the  Year  1453,  2  vols.  (Leiden 

1981) 

Spatharakis,  Portrait  ~  I.  Spatharakis,  The  Portrait  in  Byz 
antine  Illuminated  Manuscripts  (Leiden  1976) 

Speck,  Uni v.  von  KP  =  P.  Speck,  Die  kaiserhche  Universitat 
von  Konstantinopel  (Munich  1974) 

Sphr.  =  Georgias  Sphrantzes.  Memorii,  ed.  V.  Grecu  (Bucha¬ 
rest  1966) 

SpuSol  =  Spicilegium  Solesmen.se,  4  vols.  (Parts  1852-58) 
Spieser,  Thessalonique  =  J.-M.  Spieser,  Thessalonique  et  ses 
monuments  du  IV e  au  Vie  siecle  (Paris  1984) 

Splendeur  de  Byz.  =  Splendeur  de  Byzance,  ed.  J.  Eafontaine- 
Dosogne  (Brussels  1982) 

SpomSAN  =  Spomenik  Stpske  Akademije  Nauke:  Otdeljenje  dru- 
stvenih  nauka 
ST  =  Studi  e  test 1 

Starr,  Jews  =  J.  Starr.  The  Jews  in  the  Byzantine  Empire,  641- 
1204  (Athens  1999) 

StB  =  Studi  bizantini 
StBalc  =  Studia  balcanica 
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Stein,  Histone  =  E.  Stein,  Histone  du  Bas-Empire,  2  vols. 
(Paris  1949-59) 

Stein,  Op.  minora  =  E.  Stein.  Opera  minora  selerta  (Amster¬ 
dam  1968) 

Stein,  Studien  =  E.  Stein,  Studien  zu r  Geschichte  des  byzantin¬ 
ischen  Reiches  vornehmlich  unler  den  Kaisern  Justin  us  II  und 
Tiberius  (Stuttgart  1919) 

Stein,  “Uniersuchungen”  =  E.  Stein,  “Untersuchungen  zur 
spatbyzantinischen  Verfassungs-  und  Wirtschaftsge- 
schichte,”  Mitteilungen  zur  osmanischen  Geschichte  2.1-2 
(1924) 1-62 

StGreg  =  Studi  gregoriam 

StG  l'hK  =  Studien  zur  Geschichte  der  Theologie  und  de)  Kin  lie 
Stichel,  Die  Namen  Noes  =  R.  Stichel,  Die  Namen  Noes,  seines 
Bruders  und  seiner  Frau  (Gottingen  1979) 

StltalEGl  =  Studi  itahani  de  plologia  classica 
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ESOTHYRION  (so-codvpiov),  also  enthyrion,  a  (fis¬ 
cal?)  term  designating  lands  situated  dose  to  the 
center  (kathkdka)  of'  a  chorion  and  specifically  to 
a  (rural)  church  (e.g.,  Docheiur no.6o.sj).  The 
Treatise  on  Taxation  (ed.  Ddlger,  Beitrdge  115. 28— 
go)  makes  a  distinction  between  esothyra  and  exo- 
thyra ,  lands  of  a  peasant  located  within  and  outside 
the  village;  as  time  went  on,  the  exothyra  were 
transformed  into  hamlets  ( agridia ).  Together  with 
AurouRtiiA,  esothyra  were  considered  the  most 
valuable  part  of  a  stasis  or  estate.  The  praktika  of 
the  14th  and  15th  C.  often  mention  esothyr(i)a  in 
peasants’  holdings  or  use  specific  terms  referring 
to  gardens:  esokepion  (Esphig.,  110.8.42),  esokepion 
within  the  chorion  ( Chil .,  no. 92. 28),  a  chapel  with 
an  esokepion  ( Patniou  Engrapha  2,  110.74.32—33), 
esokepion  outside  the  kathisma<ou rtvard  ( Dionys ., 
110.23.7),  esoperiholion  ( Xerop .,  no.18A.60),  esoperi¬ 
holion  with  nut  trees  (Esphig.,  no.  14.127),  esokepo- 
peribolion  (Esphig.,  no.  14.86).  There  were  also  “in¬ 
ner"  choraphia.  The  exo-  (outer)  designation  seems 
to  have  been  infrequent  in  later  documents:  a 
praktikon  of  1284  registers  “the  inherited  arable 
land  of  140  modioi  with  an  exothyrion"  located 
somewhere  away  from  the  household  (Lavra  2, 
110.73. 90). 

lit.  Llolgei  ,  Ileitrage  lgfif.  A.k. 


ESPHIGMENOU  MONASTERY,  late  loth-C. 
foundation  on  Mt.  Athos.  Located  on  the  north¬ 
east  coast  of  the  peninsula,  3  km  east  of  Hilan- 
dar,  the  monastery  is  Hrst  mentioned  in  998  when 
Theodore  was  hegoumenos.  Its  original  name  was 
Esphagmenou  (“the  slaughtered”),  perhaps  a  ref¬ 
erence  to  Christ,  the  sacrificial  lamb.  Esphig- 
menou  ('Ea(fnyp.epov)  prospered  in  the  1  ith  C., 
acquiring  vast  properties  on  the  Athonite  penin¬ 
sula.  At  this  time  the  monastery  housed  a  certain 
number  of  Chalcedonian  Armenians,  including 
1  heoktistos,  who  was  hegoumenos  in  the  1030s  and 
became  protos  of  Athos  ca.1035.  In  ca.1001  Ni¬ 
kephoros,  a  monk  of  Esphigmenou,  was  sent  on 
an  important  mission  to  the  Charsianon,  where 
he  f  ounded  a  monastery  and  probably  exercised 
influence  on  the  recently  annexed  Caucasian  lands 


(A.  Kazhdan,  Vestnik  Erevanskogo  universiteta:  Ob- 
scestvennye  nauki  [1974)  110.3,  236—38). 

The  establishment  reached  its  zenith  in  the  14th 
€.,  when  it  was  an  imperial  cenobitic  monastery 
housing  200  monks  and  owning  more  than  1  2,000 
modioi  of  land,  chiefly  in  Chalkidike  and  the  Stry- 
mon  valley.  Among  the  monks  who  spent  some 
time  in  residence  there  were  Athanasios  (I),  the 
late  lgth-C.  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  Gre¬ 
gory  Palamas,  hegoumenos  in  1335—36,  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  introduce  hf.sychasm  into  the  mon¬ 
astery.  Stefan  LTos  IV  Dusan  issued  two  chrysobulls 
in  1346-47  confirming  the  monastery’s  titles  to 
various  properties,  and  granting  certain  tax  ex¬ 
emptions  (Esphig.,  nos.  22-23).  The  history  of 
Esphigmenou  becomes  obscure  after  the  Otto¬ 
mans  took  control  of  Athos  in  1430. 

The  31  Byz.  documents  preserved  in  the  mon¬ 
astery’s  archives  range  in  date  from  1034  to 
ca.1409,  and  include  early  i4th-C.  praktika  that 
provide  information  on  peasant  households  in 
Macedonia.  The  library  holds  more  than  100  MSS 
of  Byz.  date  (Lampros,  Athos  1:170—99),  the  most 
valuable  of  which  is  an  illuminated  1  ith-C.  meno- 
logion  w  ith  miniatures  on  purple  parchment  (  Trea¬ 
sures  2,  figs.  327-408).  The  treasury  contains  a 
mosaic  icon  of  the  14th  C.,  depicting  the  blessing 
Christ  (Furlan,  leone  a  mosaico,  110.35). 

source.  Actes  d’ Esphigmenou,  ed.  J.  I.efort  (Paris  1973). 

lit.  Treasures  2:200-55,  361-85.  D.  Anastasievic,  “Esfig- 
menskie  akty  carja  Dusana,”  SemKond  10  (1938)  57—68. 

-A.M.T.,  A.C. 

ESQUILINE  TREASURE,  a  hoard  of  mostly  do¬ 
mestic  objects  made  in  the  4th  C.,  unearthed  on 
the  Esquiline  Hill  in  Rome  in  1793.  The  precise 
contents  of  the  treasure  are  a  matter  ot  dispute 
as  no  inventory  was  made  at  the  time  of  its  dis¬ 
covery.  Shelton  (infra)  demonstrated  that  of  the 
61  objects  eventually  associated  with  the  treasure 
only  31  can  definitely  be  documented  as  part  of 
the  original  hoard;  27  pieces  now  remain,  most 
of  which  are  in  the  British  Museum.  Authenti¬ 
cated  items  include  one  bronze  ewer  and  30  silver 
objects:  nine  monogram med  dinner  plates  (one 
now  missing),  a  bowl,  a  flask,  the  elements  of  a 
chf.rniboxks  ion  set,  two  caskets,  six  furniture 
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ornaments  (  —  lour  rvctirs  ot  Constantinople, 
Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Rome;  a  Pair  of  Hands), 
and  six  horse  trappings.  Of  the  documented  ob¬ 
jects,  in  addition  to  the  missing  silver  plate,  a 
lamp,  lampstand,  and  a  second  plate  have  also 
been  lost. 

The  quality  and  nature  of  the  objects,  which 
included  dinner  and  toilet  articles  as  well  as  insig¬ 
nia  of  office  (the  Tyches  and  Hands),  indicate 
that  the  treasure  belonged  to  a  family  of  high 
standing.  The  mixture  of  pagan  imagery  and 
Christian  inscriptions  is  characteristic  ot  the  Late 
Antique  period  in  general.  A  date  of  379—83  foi 
the  manufacture  of  the  objects  and  for  their  role 
as  wedding  gifts  was  originally  hypothesized  on 
the  basis  of  inscriptions  on  the  silver.  The  names 
of  Secundus  and  Projecta  appear  on  one  casket. 
Monograms  on  the  plates  were  deciphered  as 
those  of  Turcius  Secundus,  supposedly  a  member 
of  the  gens  Turcia  prominent  in  4th-  to  5th-C. 
Rome,  and  of  his  wife  Projecta  Turcii.  The  latter 
was  in  turn  considered  to  be  the  Projecta,  aged 
16,  whose  epitaph  was  composed  by  Pope  Da- 
masus  (366-84).  Shelton  challenged  these  identi¬ 
fications  and  datings,  suggesting  instead  that  the 
treasure  was  made  over  a  period  of  years  330-70 
for  several  members  of  the  1  urcius  household. 

lit.  K.J.  Shelton.  The  Esquiline  Treasure  (London  1981). 
Eadem,  "The  Esquiline  Treasure:  The  Nature  of  the  Evi¬ 
dence,”’  A I A  89  (1985)  147-55-  Al.  Cameron,  'The  Date 
and  the  Owners  of  the  Esquiline  Treasure,”  ibid.,  135-45- 

— M.M.M. 

ESTATE.  In  Byz.  various  terms,  often  of  peri¬ 
phrastic  character,  were  used  to  denote  the  estate: 
agros  (field),  oikos  (house),  ktemata  (properties), 
proasteion  (suburb),  zeuge lateio n  (lit.  “driving  a 
yoke  of  oxen”);  a  monastic  estate  provided  with  a 
chapel  was  called  a  metochion.  An  estate  usually 
included  a  mansion,  demesne  land,  and  lands 
worked  by  tenants  as  well  as  hilly  pastures.  Within 
the  estate,  the  Byz.  distinguished  the  enthyria  or 
esothyra,  located  close  to  its  nucleus,  fiom  tin 
remote  exothyra  (Treatise  on  Taxation,  ed.  Dolger, 
Beitrage  115.24-33);  they  also  distinguished  au¬ 
tourgia  as  the  most  profitable  portions  of  the 
estate.  Balsamon  (Rhalles-Potles,  Syntagma  2:595.4- 
18)  describes  salt-pans,  olive  groves,  vineyards, 
meadows,  watermills,  and  pottery  workshops  as 
autourgia ;  he  acknowledges  the  flexibility  of  the 
concept,  since  an  aulourgion  could  cease  to  pro¬ 
duce  income,  while  an  exochoron  proasteion  could 


become  profitable.  In  documents  vineyards  (L. 
Petit,  IRAIK  6  [1900J  29.26-27),  watermills  (Lavra 
2,  no.  105.24),  VIVARIA,  and  the  enigmatic  aulakia 
and  gripobolia  (Lavra  2,  110.104.177-8)  were  con¬ 
sidered  autourgia. 

An  estate  usually  did  not  coincide  with  the  vil¬ 
lage  but  occupied  a  part  of  it,  while  the  other 
part  of  the  village  either  belonged  to  the  village 
community  or  formed  another  estate:  thus,  in  the 
village  of  Gradec  in  1 300,  one  landlord  held  26 
peasant  households,  a  collective  of  owners  had  1 9, 
one  man  had  eight,  another  seven,  and  three  lords 
possessed  one  household  each.  Estates  could  form 
a  complex  outside  the  village  or  comprise  dis¬ 
persed  tenures  in  different  villages. 

Estates  of  the  late  4th-5th  C.— complete  with 
villas,  pasturage,  and  orchards — are  represented 
in  contemporary  floor  mosaics  (Dunbabin,  Mosaics 
122,  figs.  111-13),  but  Byz.  equivalents  are  un¬ 
known. 

lit.  Kazhdan,  Agrarnyr  otnosenija  64-72.  J  Effort,  Ra- 
dolibos:  Population  et  paysage,”  TM  9  O9H5)  '95~23T 
Dolger,  Beitrage  1  36L  151.  P.  Gounaridis,  “l.’exploitation 
direct  de  la  terre  par  l’Etat  tie  Nicee  (1204-61).  Le  zeu- 
gelateion,”  Ho  agrotikos  kosmos  slot)  Mesogetako  choro  (  Athens 
1988)  619—26.  -A.K.,  AT. 

ESTOIRE  D’ERACLES,  traditional  title  of  the 
works  of  a  group  of  french  historians  of  the 
Crusades,  comprising  the  translation  of  William 
of  Tyre  made  in  France  in  1220-23  and  various 
vernacular  continuations  of  widely  varying  value 
and  origin.  The  name  derives  from  the  opening 
words’  reference  to  Emp.  Herakleios  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  rise  of  Islam.  The  discrepancies  and 
elaborations  of  the  French  translation  with  respect 
to  William’s  original  Latin  seem  to  have  no  inde¬ 
pendent  historical  value  (Morgan,  infra  I1973] 
,85-87).  Several  of  the  continuations  are  ex- 
tremelv  valuable,  particularly  that  for  the  years 
1184-97,  which  derives  from  the  lost  Holy  Land 
chronicle  of  Ernoul  (presumably  Ernoul  de  Gi- 
belet,  associate  of  Balian  II,  lord  of  Ibelin  and 
Ramla,  in  Palestine  [ca.  1  1 87-93])  and  sheds  light 
on  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  to  the  Muslims  111  1  18/, 
the  reigns  of  Andronikos  1  Komnenos,  Isaac  II 
Angelos — whose  portrait  was  supposedly  painted 
above  the  door  of  every  monastery  in  Constanti¬ 
nople  (ed.  Morgan,  infra  [1982]  29),  Alexios  III 
Angelos,  and  Conrad  of  Montferrat  (Morgan  26- 
30);  the  T  hird  Crusade;  and  the  conquest  of  Cy¬ 
prus  (Morgan  116-21)  from  the  perspective  of 
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Outremer.  The  various  continuations  give  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  account  of  the  Fourth  Crusade 
(ed.  de  Mas  Latrie,  348-95)  and  provide  much 
data  on  politics  in  the  Levant  and  the  relations  of 
Bvz.  and  Armenia  to  the  Crusader  states. 

Li).  Estoire — RHC  Ocrid.  1  (Paris  1844).  De  Mas  Latrie, 
Chronique  d'Ernoul  et  de  Bernard  le  Tresorier  (Paris  1871). 
M.R.  Morgan,  La  continuation  de  Guillaume  de  L\r  (1184— 
1  ,9- )  (Paris  1982)  17-199. 

lit.  M.R.  Morgan,  The  Chronicle  of  Ernoul  and  the  Contin¬ 
uations  oj  William  of  Tyre  (Oxford  1973).  Idem,  "T  he  Roth- 
elm  Continuation  of  William  of  Tyre"  in  Outremer ,  244— 


ESZTERGOM  RELIQUARY.  rhis  silver-gilt  and 
enamel  reliquary,  kept  in  the  cathedral  treasury 
of  the  Hungarian  city  of  F.sztergom,  displays  a 
sizable  piece  of  the  True  (Toss,  surrounded  by 
images  in  three  registers:  above  are  two  mourning 
angels;  at  the  center  Constantine  I  and  Helena 
point  to  the  relic  in  its  sunken  cross-shaped  cavity; 
illustrations  of  Christ’s  Road  to  Calvary  and  De¬ 
scent  from  the  Cross  are  below.  Between  the  arms 
of  the  cross  appear  four  enameled  disks,  with 
inscriptions  reading  “Christ  gives  grace  to  Chris¬ 
tians.”  Inset  enamel  strips  with  quatrefoils  define 
the  borders  of  the  panel  and  the  relic.  This  panel 
once  formed  the  inner  part  of  a  triptych,  the 
wings  of  which  have  been  lost.  The  present  frame 
is  a  Palaiologan  addition.  The  reliquary’s  bright, 
opaque  coloring,  its  fragmented  borders,  the  rec¬ 
tilinear  setting  of  the  cloisons  (thin  strips  of  gold) 
and,  in  the  inscriptions,  the  iota  decorated  with  a 
nodule  are  characteristic  of  mid-to-late  i2th-C. 
enamels;  parallels  are  the  feast  scenes  added  to 
the  Pala  d’Oro  in  V enice  after  1 204  and  two 
teardrop  shaped  panels  on  a  composite  icon  in 
the  Hermitage  (Iskusstvo  Vizantii  2,  no. 540).  The 
date  of  1190  assigned  to  the  reliquary  in  the  17  th- 
C.  will  of  Cardinal  Kutassy  of  Hungary  therefore 
seems  to  be  accurate. 

lit.  Wessel,  Byz.  Enamels ,  no. 49.  Ornamenta  Ecclesiae,  ed. 
A.  Legner,  vol.  3  (Cologne  1985)  1  16.  -M.F..F. 

ETCHMIAXIN  (Ejmiacin).  See  ValarSapat. 

ETERIANO,  HUGO,  lay  theologian  and  author; 
born  Pisa  between  ca.i  1 10  and  1  120,  died  Velle- 
tri .-  (Italy)  1182.  Eteriano  studied  theology  and 
philosophy  in  France  and  Italy  and  went  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  ca.i  160  with  his  brother,  Leo  Tuscus, 
who  became  an  imperial  interpreter.  In  Constan¬ 


tinople  Eteriano  continued  his  studies  and  became 
an  adviser  to  Emp.  Manuel  I  Komnenos  on  Latin 
theology  and  the  Union  of  the  Churches.  His 
background  in  Latin  scholasticism  was  influen¬ 
tial  in  resolving  a  Christological  controversy  at  the 
local  council  of  1 166  in  Constantinople  (see  under 
Constantinople,  Councils  of)  where  he  argued 
with  Demetrios  of  Lampe.  At  the  emperor’s  re¬ 
quest,  Eteriano,  with  Leo’s  help,  wrote  a  polemical 
treatise,  On  the  Holy  and  Immortal  God  (also  known 
as  On  the  Heresies  of  the  Greeks),  which  sought  to 
demonstrate  that  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  church 
fathers  taught  the  dual  procession  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (the  filioque).  The  book,  written  in  both 
languages,  was  sent  to  Pope  Alexander  III  in 
1 177.  At  the  request  of  two  German  scholastics, 
Eteriano  compiled  the  Book  on  the  Difference  be¬ 
tween  Nature  and  Person  (ca.i  179),  which  consisted 
of  translations  of  Greek  patristic  texts  on  Trini¬ 
tarian  theology  and  his  comments  on  them.  Pope 
Lucius  III  made  Eteriano  a  deacon  and  a  cardinal 
in  1 182,  the  year  of  his  death. 

ed.  Heresies — PL  202:227-396.  “The  ‘Liber  de  Differentia 
naturae  et  personae’  by  Hugh  F.therian  and  the  Letters  Ad¬ 
dressed  to  Him  by  Peter  of  Vienna  and  Hugh  of  Honan,” 
ed.  N.  Haring,  MedSt  24  (1962)  1—34. 

lit.  P.  Classen,  “Das  Konzil  von  Konstantinopel  1166 
und  die  Lateiner,”  BZ  48  (1955)  339-68.  A.  Dondaine, 
“Hugues  Etherien  et  Leon  Toscan,”  Archives  d’histoire  doc- 
trinate  et  litteraire  du  rnoyen  age  19  (1952)  67-134.  -F'.K. 

ETERNITY  (aidiv)  can  only  be  defined  negatively 
in  relation  to  time,  either  as  a  duration  without 
beginning  or  end  or  as  existence  without  change 
or  (temporal)  succession.  Eternity  as  an  attribute 
of  God  was  first  discussed  in  the  Christian  era  by 
Arius  and  the  early  Arians  (e.g.,  Eunomios).  They 
argued  that  the  Son  was  generated  “before  the 
ages”  but  was  not  “co-eternal”  with  the  Father.  In 
this  sense,  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (as  the  First  Council 
of  Nicaea  had  already  done)  also  opposed  the  use 
ot  the  term  "unbegotten”  as  an  essential  attribute 
of  God  the  Father,  since  it  excluded  the  Son  of 
God  from  the  Trinity.  The  definition  of  eternity 
was  also  linked  to  the  revelation  of  the  name 
Yahweh,  in  that  the  eternal  God  as  “Life  itself” 
transcended  even  infinity  (without  beginning, 
without  end).  Probably  in  view  of  the  Gnostic 
doctrine  of  the  emanation  of  the  aeons,  or  even 
the  eternity  reserved  for  men  and  angels,  John 
of  Damascus  (Exp.  fidei  15,  ed.  Kotter,  Schriften 
2:430  admitted  that  eternity  may  not  always  mean 
“aeon”  in  the  strict  sense.  The  Palamite  doctrine 
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of  energies  with  the  presentation  of  a  divine, 
uncreated  light  came  out  of  the  framework  of  the 
Cappadocian  doctrine  of  eternity. 

rrt  .  F.C.F..  Owen.  "Awn  and  aionios,"  JThSl  37  (i93(>) 
265-83,  390-404.  1).  Balas.  “Eternity  and  Time  in  Gregory 
ol  Nyssa’s  Contra  Eimomium,"  in  Gregor  von  \  yssa  and  dir 
Philosophir ,  ed.  H.  Dome,  M.  Aitenlmiger,  U.  Schramm 
(Leiden  197(1)  1  28-55.  . 


ETHICS.  Ethical  reflection  in  Bvz.  often  took 
place  in  the  context  of  discussion  of  questions  of 
moral  theology,  in  which  Christian  revelation  was 
the  fundamental  reference  (e.g.,  for  concepts  such 
as  sin,  virtue,  vice,  devil).  Ethics  in  the  stnet 
sense,  a  philosophical  inquiry  independent  of  re¬ 
ligion  first  established  as  a  distinct  science  by  Ar¬ 
istotle,  also  survived,  esp.  in  the  continued  in¬ 
terest  taken  by  By z.  thinkers  in  ancient  philosophy. 
As  in  the  case  of  his  corpus  of  lock;,  Aristotle  s 
ethical  works  formed  a  core  around  which  Byz. 
commentaries,  glosses,  and  paraphrases  accumu¬ 
lated.  His  Nicomachean  Ethics  was  read  with  ancient 
anonymous  scholia  and  those  of  Aspasios,  to  which 
were  added  partial  commentaries  by  Michael  of 
Ephesus,  Eustratios  of  Nicaea,  and  a  slightly 
later  Byz.  anonymous,  the  whole  constituting  a 
corpus  translated  into  Latin  by  Robert  Grosse¬ 
teste.  A  paraphrase  of  the  Nicomachean  Ethics  was 
copied  for  John  VI  Kantakouzenos.  On  the  basis 
of  such  materials,  summaries  of  ethics  were  pi  e- 
pared,  for  example,  by  John  of  Damascus,  Mi¬ 
chael  Psellos,  and  Joseph  Rhakendytf.s. 

Another  ethical  system  that  had  a  considerable 
impact  on  monastic  circles  was  Stoicism,  as  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  works  of  Epictetus,  Marcus  Au¬ 
relius,  and  the  stoicizing  On  Virtues  and  Vices  (De 
virtutihus  et  vitas)  attributed  to  Aristotle  (and  copied 
for  Arethas  of  Caesarea)  and  the  Concerning  the 
Emotions  (Peri  pat hon)  attributed  to  Andronikos  of 
Rhodes  as  well  as  in  a  number  of  popular  mor¬ 
alizing  anthologies.  An  example  of  an  ethical  sys¬ 
tem  based  on  principles  Stoic  in  inspiration  is 
provided  by  Plethon’s  treatise  On  Virtues. 

Less  broad  in  appeal  was  the  ethical  theory  of 
Neoplatonism  as  formulated  in  particular  in  the 
Sentences  of  Porphyry.  The  solutions  proposed  by 
the  Neoplatonists  (esp.  Proklos  and  Ammonios) 
to  the  problem  of  evil — evil  is  not  a  substance, 
but  a  privation  of  good,  in  particular  in  the  foim 
of  moral  turning  away  from  God — and  its  rec¬ 
onciliation  with  free  will  and  divine  providence 


were,  however,  adopted  by  Psellos  and  by  the 
sebastokrator  Isaac  Komnenos.  Indeed,  in  its  iden¬ 
tification  of  the  ethical  good  (eudaimonia)  as  union 
with  God,  to  be  attained  in  contemplation  by 
means  of  purifying  by  virtue  the  soul  of  its  cor¬ 
poreal  existence,  Neoplatonism  had  already  given, 
through  the  Cappadocian  fathers,  a  fundamental 
structure  to  Byz.  moral  theology. 

Aristotelian  ethics  could  be  integrated  into  this 
structure,  in  Psellos’s  view,  in  that  the  lowest  type 
of  virtue,  “political  virtue,”  concerns  the  rationally 
ordered  and  harmonious  life  of  man  as  a  union 
of  soul  and  body,  a  life  formulated  by  Aristotle 
and  including  practical  wisdom  and  political  ac¬ 
tion.  The  higher  levels  of  virtue,  purificatory  and 
contemplative,  which  Porphyry  added  to  political 
virtue,  indicate  for  Psellos  the  path  that  leads  man 
as  immortal  soul  to  transcend  the  world  and  reach 
greater  union  with  God.  The  same  place  is  as¬ 
signed  to  Aristotle’s  ethics  in  the  Christian  life  by 
Eustratios  of  Nicaea.  Barlaam  of  Calabria  pro¬ 
posed  in  his  Ethics  according  to  the  Stoics  (PG 
15 1 ;  1 34 ,  —64)  a  similar  integration  of  Stoic  and 
Platonic  ethics;  Stoic  ethics  prescribes  the  ideal 
life  for  man  as  he  is;  Platonic  ethics  concerns  life 
beyond  this  world.  (See  also  Behavior.) 

lit.  H.  Mercken,  The  Greek  Commentaries  on  the  Nicoma- 
chean  Ethics  of  Aristotle  in  the  Latin  Translation  of  Robert 
Grosseteste,  Bishop  of  Lincoln  (1 257)  (Leiden  1973)-  B. 
Tambrun-Kraskar,  Georges  Gemiste  Rlethon.  Traite  des  vertus 
(Athens-Lciden  1987).  -D.O  M. 

ETHIOPIA  (from  Admires,  supposedly  the  peo¬ 
ple  with  “burnt  faces”),  the  geographical-racial 
(not  political)  designation  of  the  region  in  Africa 
south  of  Byz.  territory,  esp.  south  of  Egypt.  The 
eastern  part  of  Ethiopia  including  South  Arabia 
was  sometimes  called  India  and  the  inhabitants 
Indians  (e.g.,  Sozom., HE  2:24;  I  hf.odoret  1  '.22). 
Although  Ethiopia  was  a  general  designation,  it 
was  usually  qualified  to  pinpoint  the  specific  area 
under  discussion.  Eusebios  (HE  2:1.13)  specifies 
Meroitic  Nubia  when  he  speaks  of  the  Ethiopia 
that  is  ruled  by  a  queen.  Prokopios,  discussing  the 
Himyarite  wars,  speaks  of  “the  Ethiopians  who 
are  called  Axumites”  (Wars  1:19,  17)-  Byz.  histo¬ 
rians  were  aware  of  tribal  groupings  and  political 
units  within  Ethiopia,  for  example,  Blemmyes, 
Nobades,  Axumites.  Individuals  identified  as 
Ethiopians  were  to  be  found  in  Egyptian  mon¬ 
asteries,  the  most  notable  being  Moses  the  Black 
of  Sketis  (early  5th  C.).  No  part  of  Ethiopia  was 


ever  included  in  the  Bvz.  Empire,  but  in  the  7t.l1 
G.  both  Lower  Nubia  and  esp.  Axum  were  Byz. 
allies.  The  Arab  conquest  of  North  Africa  cut  off 
Ethiopia  from  Byz. 

Hi .  V.  Christ  ides,  “The  Image  of  the  Sudanese  in  Byz¬ 
antine  Sources,’'  BS  43  ( 1 982)  8-17.  F.  Snowden,  Blacks  in 
Antiouity:  Ethiopians  in  the  Greco-Roman  Experience  (Cam¬ 
bridge.  Mass.,  1970).  P.L.  Slimmer,  “The  Nilotic:  Sudan 
and  Ethiopia,  c.Gtio  BC  to  r.AD  600,”  in  CHAfr  272—71. 

'  -IXW.J. 

ETHIOPIANS  (AiBioTTEs;).  From  classical  times 
the  term  Ethiopian  referred  to  ail  dark  races  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Indian  Ocean;  specifically,  to 
the  Cushite  inhabitants  of  the  kingdoms  of  Meroe 
and  Axum.  This  inaccurate  terminology,  reflect¬ 
ing  both  Ptolemy’s  geography  and  Ethiopia’s  own 
position  on  the  way  to  India,  was  inherited  by  the 
Bvz.,  whose  attitude  toward  “blacks”  greatly  dif¬ 
fered  from  that  of  Westerners  (C.  Prager,  JMRS 
17  [1987J  260,  11.5). 

St.  Moses  the  Black,  a  Nubian,  is  referred  to  as 
Ethiopian  or  Libyan;  Theophilos  the  Indian, 
possibly  from  the  Maidive  Islands,  is  variously 
described  as  Ethiopian,  Blemmys,  or  Libyan  (G. 
Fiaccadori,  Studi  classici  e  orientali  33  [1983]  295— 
300;  34  [1984]  273!  and  n.12).  Yet  trade  with 
India  and  events  in  6th-C.  NajrAn  soon  led  to  a 
better  knowledge  of  Axum  and  Adulis,  both  vis¬ 
ited  by  Kosmas  Indikopleustes  ca.518.  As  allies 
in  control  of  the  eastern  routes,  the  Ethiopians 
were  then  favorably  regarded  by  diplomats  and 
merchants  alike.  Between  644  and  678  the  wide¬ 
spread  hope  of  an  Ethiopian  intervention  against 
the  Mesopotamian  Muslims  in  fulfillment  of  Psalm 
67(681:3 1  still  focused  on  the  Axumite  power. 
Methodios  of  Patara  even  claimed  Ethiopian 
origins  for  the  Byz.  Empire,  ultimately  equating 
it  with  Ethiopia  (M.V.  Krivov,  in  Proceedings  of  the 
cjth  International  Congress  of  Ethiopian  Studies  [Mos¬ 
cow  1988]  6,  111  —  17).  After  the  Islamic  conquest 
of  Egypt,  the  decrease  in  relations  with  Nubia  and 
the  decline  of  Axum  prevented  further  contacts 
between  the  Byz.  and  Sudanese  or  Abyssinian 
blacks— although  the  “Ethiopians”  serving  in 
Theophilos’s  army  or  those  involved  in  the  904 
Arab  raid  on  Thessaloniki:  may  have  been  Su¬ 
danese  mercenaries. 

From  the  1  oth  C.  onward  men  of  color  are 
indeed  mentioned  frequently  in  Byz.  literature, 
but  the  vast  majority  of  references,  following  the 
old  Mediterranean  stereotype  of  imaginary  blacks. 


is  generic:  either  connected  with  scriptural  prob¬ 
lems  (E.  Benz,  Abba  Salama  6  [1975]  17-36)  or 
totally  devoid  of  any  anthropological  reality,  as 
representing  the  proverbial  darkness  impossible 
to  “wash  off”  (after  Lucian,  Against  the  Ignorant 
Booh  Collector  28).  Bordering  upon  and  overlap¬ 
ping  the  same  cliche  are  the  Ethiopian  demons 
that  typify  the  spirit  of  fornication  in  early  mo¬ 
nastic  hagiography  (P.  Devos,  AK  103  [1985]  61  — 
74).  Thus  Ethiopians  became  protagonists  of  dis¬ 
turbing  dreams  (P.-A.  Kevrier,  Bulletin  archeolo- 
gique  du  Comile  des  travaux  historiques  et  scientifiques 
n.s.  19  B  [1985J  295  and  11.8).  This  kind  of  de¬ 
monology  took  shape  in  Egyptian  milieux  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  savage  raids  of  Nubian  tribes,  and 
spread  then  to  Syria  and  Palestine  and  later  to 
areas  lacking  direct  experience  of  “evil  blacks  ”; 
but  color  awareness  never  implied  racial  preju¬ 
dice,  nor  did  black  chromatic  symbolism,  of  su¬ 
perstitious  origin,  necessarily  refer  to  ethnic  types 
(E.  Eepore,  Par  Pass  39  [1984]  310—20). 

The  interpretations  of  scriptural  Ethiopians 
prevailed  over  the  scanty  associations  with  de¬ 
mons  and  infernal  phantoms,  whose  frightfulncss 
lay,  however,  not  so  much  in  the  color  of  their 
skin  as  in  other  physical  features  (J.  Winckler, 
JHS  too  [1980]  160—65).  Far  from  the  “racial” 
image  of  black  hypersexuality,  the  Iliad's  “blame¬ 
less  Ethiopians”  (bk.  1:423)  were  models  of  conti¬ 
nence  and  dignity  (which  again  precluded  the 
identification  between  blacks  and  slaves);  credited 
with  wisdom  and  astrological  learning,  they  be¬ 
came  a  symbol  of  Christianity’s  ecumenical  mis¬ 
sion,  like  the  black  King  of  the  Epiphany. 

The  same  developments  and  sensibility  are  found 
in  the  visual  arts,  esp.  MSS  of  the  11th— 12th  C. 
Besides  the  small  and  conventional  negroid  fig¬ 
ures  used  for  decoration,  Ethiopians  with  distinc¬ 
tive  African  traits  appear,  for  instance,  the  Blem¬ 
myes  in  the  Menologion  of  Basil  II;  and  demons 
are  usually  depicted  as  black.  According  to  the 
Byz.  eschatological  perspective,  blacks  are  also 
shown,  chiefly  in  “Pentecost”  scenes,  among  the 
nations  reached  by  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles 
(Kazhdan-Epstein,  Change  185), 

lit.  L.  Cracco  Ruggini,  “Leggenda  e  realta  degli  Etiopi 
nella  cultura  tardoimperiale,”  IV  Congrrsso  Internazionulr  di 
Studi  Etiopici,  vol.  i  (Rome  1974)  141-93.  J.  Devisse,  The 
Image  of  the  Black  in  Western  Art,  vol.  2.1  (Fribourg  1979) 
37—148,  212—41.  J.-M.  Courtes,  “Traitcment  patristique  de 
la  themalique  ‘cthiopienne,’  ”  ibid.  9—31,  209-11.  P.J. 
Alexander.  The  Byzantine  Apocalyptic  'Tradition  (Berkeley  1985) 
17638—40,53—57,  103,  168.  — G.F. 
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ETHIOPIC  LITERATURE,  the  literature  writ¬ 
ten  in  Gecez,  the  southern  Semitic  language  of 
successive  Christian  kingdoms  of  the  region  that 
is  now  Ethiopia.  Of  three  main  periods,  only  the 
first,  the  Axumite  period  (4th-6th  C.),  was  di¬ 
rectly  influenced  by  Byz.  literature  in  the  form  of 
translations  from  Greek  religious  texts  to  fulfil 
the  needs  of  newly  christianized  Axum.  By  the 
6th  C.,  the  Old  Testament  had  been  translated 
from  the  Septuagint  and  the  New  Testament  from 
an  Antiochene  Greek  text  aided  by  reference  to 
a  Syriac  version.  The  Book  of  Jubilees,  the  Apoc¬ 
alypse  of  Esdra,  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah,  and  the 
Book  of  Enoch  were  included  in  the  Ethiopic 
canon.  The  Qerlos,  a  compilation  of  writings  of 
the  church  fathers,  esp.  Cyril  of  Alexandria;  the 
Synodos ,  a  collection  of  conciliar  decrees;  the  Lives 
of  Sts.  Antony  the  Great  and  Paul  the  Hermit; 
the  rule  of  St.  Pachomios,  the  Physiologos,  and 
various  liturgical  texts  all  belong  to  this  period. 
During  the  revival  of  Ge'ez  literature  (14th—  15th 
C.),  vitae  of  indigenous  saints  were  produced  that 
show  indirect  Byz.  influence  via  models  surviving 
from  the  earlier  period.  After  the  14th  C.,  the 
region,  isolated  from  Byz.  since  the  Arab  con¬ 
quest,  developed  an  indigenous  literature  subject 
to  some  Copto-Arabic  influence.  (See  also  Kebra 
Negast.) 

ut.  E.  Cerulli,  Storm  della  letteratura  etiopica  (Milan 
1956).  -D.W.J. 

ETHNARCH  (edvapxvs,  lit-  “leader  of  a  people 
or  nation”),  a  term  (possibly  of  Hellenistic  Jewish 
origin)  to  designate  any  ruler  of  barbarians:  thus, 
Philostorgios  (Philostorg.  HE  34.7)  used  it  tor  the 
Jewish  ruler  of  Himyar,  Theophanes  the  Confes¬ 
sor  (Theoph.  268.30)  for  the  chiefs  of  the  Slav¬ 
eries,  Constantine  Manasses  ( Histonae  v.2525)  for 
the  Vandal  kings,  etc.  Church  fathers  designated 
pagan  national  gods  as  ethnarchai ,  and  accordingly 
Basil  the  Great  (PG  29:6566)  considered  the  angel- 
ethnarch  as  a  guardian  appointed  to  each  ethnos. 
By  the  end  of  the  10th  C.  the  term  ethnarch  (as 
well  as  satrap)  entered  the  Byz.  state  hierarchy: 
the  Taklikon  of  Escurial  (Oikonomides,  Listes  271.24, 
273.29)  mentions  both  the  ethnarch  and  his  to- 
poteretes.  In  1051  Constantine  IX  appointed  the 
patrikios  Bryennios  as  ethnarch  and  sent  him  against 
the  Pechenegs,  and  ca.1078  Borii.  was  protopro- 
edros  and  ethnarch  (Bryen.  283.2).  Since  a  seal 
calls  him  proedros  and  me  gas  pnmikenos  of  the  eth- 
nikoi  (V.  Sandrovskaja,  PSb  23  [1971]  29),  it  is 


plausible  that  the  ethnarch  of  the  nth  C.  was  a 
high-ranking  commander  of  foreign  mercenaries. 

lit.  Oikonomides,  Listes  333.  A.K. 

ETHNOLOGY  as  a  separate  discipline  did  not 
exist  in  Byz.,  but  ethnological  problems  were 
touched  upon  by  various  writers.  This  was  not 
only  because  of  human  curiosity  but  esp.  because 
of  the  political  situation  of  an  empire  that  con¬ 
stantly  had  to  deal  with  a  variety  of  peoples  at¬ 
tacking  it,  trading  with  it,  or  settling  on  its  terri¬ 
tory.  The  Byz.  considered  themselves  as  the  chosen 
people  and  viewed  foreigners  as  barbarians; 
they  nonetheless  left  valuable  descriptions  rang¬ 
ing  from  folkloric  fantasies  (e.g.,  in  the  vita  of 
Makarios  of  Rome),  to  pragmatic  information 
(e.g.,  the  Strategikon  of  Maurice),  to  narratives 
of  embassies  (e.g.,  Priskos  of  Panion).  The  works 
of  historians  (Prokopios,  Theophylaktos  Simo- 
kattes,  Constantine  VII  Porphyrogennetos.  Leo 
the  Deacon,  Anna  Komnene,  Laonikos  Chalko- 
kondyles,  among  others)  are  esp.  rich  in  ethno¬ 
logical  descriptions.  Pictorial  images  of  various 
peoples  are  to  be  found  in  scenes  of  Pentecost, 
in  the  illustrations  to  Psalters  and  Octateuchs,  in 
the  images  of  the  Last  Judgment,  and  in  such 
secular  MSS  as  the  Madrid  Skylitzes  (M.  Garidis, 
Ilyzantion  39  [1969-70]  86-91). 

The  Byz.  emphasized  the  continuity  of  ethno¬ 
logical  groups  and  applied  to  contemporary  peo¬ 
ples  ancient  names  (such  as  Scythians)  and  ancient 
topoi  characterizing  their  behavior,  habits,  food, 
and  dress  (B.  Zasterova,  BBA  52  [1985]  16-19). 
Some  observers  (e.g.,  Pachymeres)  recognized 
modification  in  language  and  clothing  because  of 
assimilation;  Chalkokondyles  noted  the  process  of 
cultural  differentiation  over  time.  Cultural  devel¬ 
opment,  unless  ascribed  to  divine  influence,  was 
considered  as  a  technological  progression  from 
the  primitive  gathering  of  food  to  civilization.  In 
Tzetzes’  view  this  led  to  moral  decline,  whereas 
Eustathios  of  Thessalonike  connected  it  with  the 
development  of  law'  and  righteousness. 

lit.  K.E.  Muller,  Geschichte  der  antiken  Ethnographic,  vol. 
2  (Wiesbaden  1980)  184-95,  226-520.  K.  Dieterich,  Byzan- 
tinische  Quellen  zar  Lander-  und  Viilkerkunde,  2  vols.  (Leipzig 
1912).  K.  Triidinger,  Studien  zur  Geschichte  der  gnechtsch- 
romischen  Ethnographic  (Basel  1918).  -A.K. 

ETHOPOIIA  (rjdoTToua,  lit.  “character-drawing,” 
Lat.  sermocinatio ),  a  rhetorical  figure,  one  of  the 
progymnasmata.  According  to  Hermogenes  (ed. 
Rabe,  9-11),  it  was  “an  imitation  of  the  character 


of  the  person  described,”  such  as  “what  kind  of 
words  Andromache  would  have  pronounced  while 
mourning  over  Hector”  (hence  the  words  rivets 
av  einot  \6yovs  in  the  title  of  many  Byz.  ethopoiiai). 
The  person  had  to  be  a  “real”  individual,  either 
historical  or  mythological,  but  statements  put  into 
his  or  her  mouth  were  invented.  Hermogenes 
divides  ethopoiiai  into  ethical  (with  the  emphasis 
on  character),  pathetic  (with  the  emphasis  on 
emotion),  and  mixed. 

In  the  4th— 6th  G.  (Libanios,  Severos  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  rhetorical  school  of  Gaza)  ethopoiia  re¬ 
mained  a  rhetorical  exercise,  drawing  the  material 
primarily  from  mythology  and  stressing  unusual 
and  unreal  situations.  Some  later  Byz.  ethopoiiai 
(e.g.,  by  Nikephoros  Chrysoberges)  retain  a  con¬ 
ventional  character.  A  number  of  authors  of  the 
10th— 12th  C.,  however,  developed  the  genre  far 
beyond  a  school  exercise:  even  mythological  sub¬ 
jects  (e.g.,  Pasiphae’s  infatuation  with  a  bull,  by 
Nikephoros  Basilakes)  could  sound  erotic  and 
nonorthodox  (If.G.  Beck,  Byzantinisches  Erotikon 
[Munich  1984]  1  13).  At  the  same  time  biblical  and 
hagiographical  themes  were  introduced;  historical 
personages  of  the  day,  such  as  Nikephoros  II 
Phokas,  were  featured,  and  elements  of  everyday 
life  emerged.  Eustathios  of  Thessalonike  pre¬ 
sented  a  certain  Neophytos  of  Mokissos  complain¬ 
ing  that  he  had  been  robbed  in  a  bathhouse.  This 
ethopoiia  is  full  of  irony  underscored  by  references 
to  mythology  and  to  Christian  moral  imperatives. 
The  ethopoiia  form  was  used  as  an  element  of 
other  genres,  e.g.,  in  Psellos’s  Chronography  (O. 
Schissel,  BZ  27  [1927]  271-75). 

After  the  12th  C.  the  popularity  of  ethopoiia 
declined,  the  pattern  became  more  conventional, 
and  even  Manuel  IPs  ethopoiia  on  the  words  that 
1  i m ur  allegedly  addressed  to  Bayezid  I  was  de¬ 
prived  of  any  real  content  (H.  Hunger  in  Studien 
zu  dlteren  Geschichte  Osteuropas  1  [Graz-Cologne 
1 959J  *56!).  An  exception  is  Alexios  Makrem- 
bolites’  Dialogue  between  the  Rich  and  the  Poor, 
which  has  the  title  of  ethopoiia. 

lit.  Hunger,  Lit.  1:108-16.  H.M.  Hagen.  Ethopoiia  (Lr- 
tangen  1966).  l.ausberg ,  Handbuch  1:407—11.  -A.K.,  IS. 

ETYMOLOGIKA  ( srv/jiokoyiKd ),  lexika  giving  the 
derivation,  real  or  imagined,  of  words.  Early  Greek 
thinkers  saw  language  as  a  natural  phenomenon; 
the  Stoics  saw  it  as  a  conventional  system  based 
on  analogy.  Both  looked  for  a  correspondence 


between  the  form  and  meaning  of  words  and 
propounded  explanations  based  on  this  principle. 
In  the  5th  C.  Oros  and  Orion  made  collections  of 
such  explanations,  which  survive  only  in  frag¬ 
ments  (Das  atticistische  Eexikon  Oros ,  ed.  K.  Alpers 
[Berlin  1981]).  Ninth-C.  Byz.  scholars  drew  on 
these  works,  as  well  as  on  lexika,  commentaries, 
etc.,  to  compile  their  own  etymologika.  I  he  earliest, 
the  Etymologicum  genumum,  survives  in  two  10th- 
G.  MSS,  but  has  not  yet  been  completely  edited. 
A  slightly  later  compilation  from  similar  sources, 
the  Etymologicum  Gudianum ,  is  probably  connected 
with  Piiottos  and  his  circle.  The  compiler  of  the 
Souda  used  both  of  these.  About  the  mid- 12th  C. 
another  compiler  drew  material  from  the  Gen¬ 
umum  and  the  Gudianum,  as  well  as  from  the 
lexikon  of  rare  words  falsely  attributed  to  Cyril 
of  Alexandria.  In  the  independent  spirit  of  12th- 
C.  scholarship  he  f  reely  abbreviated,  transposed, 
and  modified  what  he  found  in  his  exemplars. 
This  compilation,  known  as  the  Etymologicum  mag¬ 
num,  was  used  by  Eustathios  of  Thessalonike. 
The  unpublished  Lexikon  Symeonis,  a  shorter  com¬ 
pilation  of  the  same  period,  sometimes  follows  the 
Genu  mum  more  closely.  The  explanations  offered 
by  the  etyrnologika  are  often  fanciful,  for  example, 
ayonrrj  (love)  from  “to  lead  everything”  (ayeiv  to 
r rctv);  yvgtvos  from  kvtttco,  “since  the  naked  [man] 

C yv/xvos )  stoops  (kvtttel)  in  order  to  conceal  his 
pudenda  in  shame”;  Kapaqkos  (camel) — because 
“she  bends  her  thighs  (Kapurret,  701)9  fitqpovs)”', 
kvrrr)  (sorrow)  from  “to  open  (Xveiv)  the  counte¬ 
nance  (701)9  01770:9)  for  tears.”  Nonetheless,  these 
compilations  are  valuable  for  the  light  they  throw 
on  the  Byz.  understanding  of  their  own  literary 
language,  as  well  as  for  their  quotations  from  lost 
Greek  texts. 

in.  Etymologicum  magnum,  ed.  T.  Gaisford  (Oxford  1848; 
rp.  Amsterdam  1965).  For  complete  list  of  ed.,  see  Hunger, 
Lit.  2:45—48.  Etymologicum  Graeme  linguae  Gudianum,  ed. 

I  AV.  hiuiz.  (Leipzig  <818,  ip.  liiklcsiiciin  19731. 

lit.  R.  Reitzenstein,  Geschichte  der  griechischen  Etyrnologika 
(Leipzig  1897).  K.  Alpers,  Bench t  iiber  Stand  unci  Methode 
der  Ausgabe  des  Etymologicum  Genumum  (Copenhagen  1969). 
X.  Wilson,  “On  the  Transmission  of  the  Greek  Lexica,” 
GRBS  23  (1982)  369-75.  R.B. 

ETYMOLOGY,  a  division  of  grammar  in  anti¬ 
quity,  which  in  the  4th  C.  acquired  special  signif¬ 
icance  as  a  tool  for  discovery  of  concealed  links 
between  essence  and  phenomenon.  Broadly  ap¬ 
plied  by  Iambi.ichos,  it  became  fashionable  with 
literati  of  the  5th  G.  when  various  etymologika 
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were  compiled.  Far  from  giving  scientific  expla¬ 
nations,  Byz.  etymology  eagerly  suggested  multi¬ 
farious  interpretations  (Krumbacher,  G BL  573- 
7-),  probing  various  paths  to  penetrate  behind 
the  sound  of  the  word:  thus,  anthropos  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  originate  from  a  no  (“up")  and  from 
various  verbs  meaning  “to  look"  or  “to  be  in¬ 
clined.”  During  the  loth-C.  encyclopedic  revival, 
the  search  for  the  etymology  of  geographical  names 
became  popular,  and  the  chroniclers  (pseudo- 
Symk.on  Magistros,  Genesios,  etc.)  included 
etymological  explanations,  partly  borrowed  from 
Strabo,  partly  invented,  but  as  a  rule  fantastic 
(A.  Diller,  TAP  A  81  [1950]  245-53);  Constantine 
V  I  Ps  team  of  writers  in  the  De  thf.matibus  also 
developed  pseudohistorical  and  mythological 
etymologies,  although  the  explanations  of  some 
names  (Boukelearion,  Opsikion)  are  factual 
(Hunger,  Lit.  1  =532).  Etymology  appears  also  as  a 
vehicle  of  polemic  and  praise:  the  names  of  saints 
were  interpreted  as  emphasizing  their  virtue,  the 
names  of  opponents  their  folly  or  vice:  thus,  Ni¬ 
kephoros  Gregoras  called  the  followers  of  Pa- 
lamas  palamnaioi  (“murderers”)  (FC  Hunger,  As- 
pekte  der  griechischen  Rhetorik  [Vienna  1 9 7 - 1  1 3^)- 
Eustathios  of  Thessalonike  effectively  used 
etymologies  in  his  antimonastic  polemic,  linking 
asketes  with  askos  (“wineskin’ )  and  laura  with  spo- 
desilauru  (“whore”)  (Kazhdan-Franklin,  Studies 
s  -A  K 

152)- 

EUAGEIS  OIKOI  (svaysls  oIkol ),  a  category  of 
pious  institutions,  also  called  theioi  or  divine.  F  10b- 
ably  in  the  6th  C.,  the  previous  philanthropic 
organizations  (see  Philanthropy)  created  by 
Christians  to  assist  the  poor,  the  aged,  and  the 
infirm  became  more  institutionalized.  At  the  same 
time  they  became  powerful  landowners,  and  Jus¬ 
tinian  I  in  novel  1 20  of  544  regulated  their  1  ights 
to  acquire  or  lease  properties;  in  the  category  of 
pious  institutions  the  legislator  included  hostels 
(xenodocheia),  hospitals,  poorhouses  (ptocho- 
tropheia),  orphanages,  and  sometimes  churches 
and  monasteries  as  well.  Byz.  law  distinguished 
between  euageis  oikoi  and  imperial  estates,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  some  pious  institutions,  howevei , 
was  incorporated  into  the  state  system.  In  the 
IAKT1KA  of  the  9th  and  10th  C.  rhartoularioi  and 
xenodochoi  of  euagns  oikoi  are  mentioned,  and  in 
acts  of  the  11th  C.  the  oikonomos  of  euageis  oikoi 
appears.  In  the  12th  C.  the  latter  official  was 


replaced  by  the  [  me  gas]  logariastes  of  euage  sekreta 
{Patmou  Engrapha  1,  nos.  18.438,  19.2b;  Lavra  1, 
no.68.1).  The  term  seems  to  have  disappeared 
af  ter  1  204.  Specific  oikoi  such  as  Eleutheriou  and 
Mangana  were  closely  linked  to  the  economy  of 
the  imperial  court. 

lit.  Dolger,  Beitrfige  40-42.  M.  Kaplan,  Les  proprieles  de 
la  couronne  el  de  rEgli.se  dans  i Empire' byz/mtin  ( Paris  1976) 
17-21.  Constantelos,  Philanthropy  149—5 1  •  Oikonomides, 
“Evolution”  138-40.  -A.K.,  A.J.C.. 

EUBOEA  (E vfioia,  in  Western  sources  Negro- 
ponte),  large  island  in  the  Aegean  Sea  (second  m 
size  only  to  Crete)  off  the  east  coast  of  Greece.  It 
consists  of  three  parts:  the  well-irrigated  and  for¬ 
ested  north,  a  mountainous  central  section  with 
fertile  coastal  valleys,  and  an  unproductive  south; 
the  central  section  is  separated  from  Boeotia 
only  by  the  narrow  strait  of  Eunpos.  Hierokles 
(Hierokl.  644.10,  645.6-8)  lists  four  poieis  in  Eu¬ 
boea:  Adepsos/Aidepsos  in  the  north,  Chalkis 
and  Porthmos  (mod.  Aliveri)  in  the  middle,  and 
Karystos  in  the  south.  Some  settlements  (Avion, 
Oreos)  are  attested  as  bishoprics  from  the  8th  or 
9th  C.  onward,  but  nothing  is  known  of  their 
urban  character.  Archaeological  excavations  have 
revealed  mosaics,  remains  of  basilicas,  and  frag¬ 
ments  of  sculpture  through  the  7th  C.,  even  from 
remote  areas  of  the  island.  The  establishment  of 
monasteries  in  the  1  ith  and  12th  C.  (e.g.,  Panagia 
Peribleptos  near  Politika)  are  an  indication  of  Byz. 
recovery. 

Owing  to  its  isolated  location,  Euboea  seems  to 
have  suffered  little  from  hostile  invasions.  Vandal 
fleets  reached  the  island  in  466  and  475’  ^iere 
is  no  evidence  of  Avar  and  Slavic  attacks.  Arabs 
from  Tarsos  attempted  to  capture  Chalkis  in  the 
870s,  but  details  of  this  expedition  are  hard  to 
establish  (Vasiliev,  Byz.  Arabes  2.1  [1968]  56,  n.i), 
the  city  was  burned  by  the  Venetians  in  1171.  As 
an  administrative  unit  Euboea  existed  at  least 
through  the  8th  C.,  as  shown  by  a  seal  of  Kosmas, 
the  dioiketes  of  Euboea  (Zacos,  Seals  1,  no.20/8). 
Thereafter  the  island  was  part  of  the  theme  of 
Hellas  and  was  designated  Chalkis  or  Euripos; 
from  the  13th  C.  it  took  the  name  Negroponte, 
although  Byz.  historians  continued  to  call  it  Eu¬ 
boea  until  the  15th  C.  (e.g.,  Kritob.  165.19,  Douk. 
75.19).  From  1332  the  Turks  began  to  attack 
isolated  areas  on  Euboea  and  in  July  of  1470  the 
island  fell  to  them.  Until  the  15th  C.  the  church 


of  Euboea  was  under  the  administration  of  Ath¬ 
ens.  Under  Latin  domination  the  church  of  Eu¬ 
boea  was  an  important  outpost  of  papal  power. 

Most  of  the  surviving  churches  on  Euboea  date 
from  the  13th  and  14th  C.,  and  are  found  in  the 
Karystos  section  of  the  island.  They  are  small, 
single-aisled,  barrel-vaulted  churches,  founded, 
according  to  their  fresco  inscriptions,  primarily 
by  local  couples.  Although  their  fresco  programs 
are  fundamentally  Byz.  in  character,  some  West¬ 
ern  iconographic  influences  are  evident,  perhaps 
deriving  from  Romanesque  MSS.  Western  traits 
also  appear  in  haloes,  painted  architecture,  and 
the  special  outlining  of  figures  (A.  koumoussi,  Les 
peintures  mu  rales  de  la  'Transfiguration  de  Pyrgi  el  de 
Sainte-Thecle  en  Eubee  [Athens  1987]). 

lit  .  J.  Koder.  LMA  4 : t>(Y — G8.  I'll .  Skouras,  “Ochyroseis 
sten  Euboia,”  Arche  ion  Euboikon  Meleton  20  (1975)  327—400. 
H.  I  japes,  Mesaimika  Mnemeia  Euhouis  (Athens  1971).  A. 
loannou,  Byzantines  tmehographies  les  Euboias  (Athens  1959). 

-  I  .E.G. ,  \ .I’.S. 

EUCHAITA  (Eux«i™,  now'  Avkat),  city  of  Pon- 
tos,  west  of  Amasfta.  In  the  5th  C.,  Euchaita 
served  as  a  place  of  exile  for  many  prominent 
clergymen,  including  the  patriarchs  of  Constan¬ 
tinople  and  Antioch.  It  was  made  a  city  by  Ana- 
stasios  I,  who  fortified  the  polisma  after  an  attack 
by  Huns  in  515.  It  was  burned  by  the  Sasanians 
in  615,  attacked  by  the  Arab  caliph  Mucawiya  in 
640,  and  occupied  by  Arabs  during  the  winter  of 
663/4.  On  this  last  occasion,  while  the  Arabs  plun¬ 
dered  the  city  and  demolished  the  Church  of  St. 
Theodore,  the  population  Hed  to  forts  in  the 
nearby  hills.  Nevertheless,  the  city  recovered  and 
the  church  was  rebuilt.  Euchaita  was  a  city  of  the 
Armeniakon  theme;  the  Arabs  ambushed  the  stra- 
tegos  and  captured  the  treasury  of  the  theme  in 
810  (Theoph.  489.17—20).  The  works  of  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  John  Mauropous  show  that  the  festival 
of  St.  Theodore  was  the  scene  of  a  crowded  fair 
in  the  mid-i  ith  C.  Its  later  history  is  unknown. 
Originally  a  suffragan  bishopric  of  Amaseia,  Eu¬ 
chaita  became  an  autocephalous  archbishopric  by 
the  7th  C.;  its  increasing  importance  derived  from 
the  cult  of  St.  Theodore  Teron  transferred  here 
lrorn  Amaseia.  Euchaita  became  a  metropolis  un¬ 
der  Leo  VI.  No  remains  have  survived.  The  re¬ 
lation  between  Euchaita  and  the  neighboring  Eu- 
chaneia  (named  Theodoropolis  by  John  I  Tziiniskes 
in  972)  is  not  clear. 
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lit.  G.  Mango,  I.  Sevcenko,  "Three  Inscriptions  of  the 
Reign  of  Anastasius  1  and  Constantine  V,”  BZ  65  (1972) 
379-82.  N.  Oikonomides,  "Le  dedoublement  de  Saint 
'Theodore  et  les  villes  d'Euchaita  et  d'F.uehaneia,”  .4/1  104 
( 1986)  327-35.  F.  Trombley,  “The  Decline  of  the  Seventh- 
Century  d  own:  The  Exception  of  Euchaita,''  in  Byzantine 
Studies  in  Honor  of  A/.  Anastas  (Malibu  1985)  (>5-  90.  rev.  A. 
ka/hdan,  Erytheia  9  (1988)  197-200.  C.  Zuckennan,  "The 
Reign  of  Constantine  V  in  the  Miracles  of  St.  Theodore 
the  Recruit  (BUG  17(14),''  AV.'/l  4 G  (1988)  191-210. 

— C.F. 

EUCHARIST  ( £i>xoipL(TTLa ,  “thanksgiving”),  prin¬ 
cipal  Christian  liturgical  service,  called  the  lit¬ 
urgy  or  the  Divine  Liturgy  in  Byz.  usage.  Based 
on  Jesus’  command  (Lk  22:19)  to  repeat  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  him  what  he  did  at  the  Last  Supper,  the 
Eucharist  is  hrst  seen  (in  1  Cor  10—1  1 )  as  a  ritual 
meal  in  which  bread  and  wine  are  offered  and 
blessed  as  Jesus’  body  and  blood  in  memory  of 
his  saving  work,  esp.  his  sacrificial  death  (1  Cor 
10:26).  Originally  celebrated  in  the  context  of  an 
agape  meal,  perhaps  daily,  by  the  2nd  C.  the 
Eucharist  had  been  separated  from  the  agape, 
joined  to  a  service  of  scripture  lections,  and 
associated  with  Sunday  as  the  ritual  symbol  of  the 
risen  Jesus’  enduring  presence  among  his  follow¬ 
ers.  In  the  3rd  C.  appear  the  hrst  written  formulas 
of  the  anaphora  or  central  prayer  expressing  the 
service’s  significance.  Eucharist  is  considered  a 
sacrifice  ( thysia )  because  it  is  the  sacrament  of 
Jesus’  sacrifice  on  the  Cross  as  well  as  an  icon  of 
the  “heavenly  liturgy”  or  permanent  self-offering 
that  Jesus  of  fers  before  the  throne  of  the  Father 
(Heb  8-10,  12:22—4),  a  favorite  theme  of  Byz. 
commentaries. 

Within  Byz.,  Eucharist  was  a  source  of  theo¬ 
logical  disputes,  esp.  with  the  Iconoclasts,  who 
held  that  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine  were 
the  only  true  typos  or  eikon  of  Jesus  (S.  Gero,  BZ 
68  [1975]  4—22).  Against  this  the  Second  Council 
of  Nicaea  defined  that  the  consecrated  bread  and 
wine  are  no  image,  but  Jesus  himself  (Mansi 
1 3:264).  The  Byz.  also  quarrelled  w'ith  others  over 
eucharistic  practice  (see  Latin  Rite,  Zf.on,  Epi- 
clesis).  Byz.  eucharistic  theology  achieved  its  clas¬ 
sic  synthesis  in  the  commentary  of  Nicholas  Ka- 
basilas,  who  not  only  maintained  a  balanced 
position  fair  to  Latin  views,  but  also  found  a  via 
media  between  the  two  opposing  tendencies  of 
Byz.  eucharistic  theology,  represented  in  the  12th 
C.  bv  Soterichos  Panteugenos,  who  seemed  to 
reduce  the  Eucharist  memorial  to  a  subjective 
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remembrance,  and  the  ultrarealism  of  Michael 
Gi.ykas,  who  held  that  in  the  Eucharist  Jesus  was 
really  immolated  (M.  Jugic,  Theologia  dogmatica 
Christian orum  orientalrum,  vol.  3  [1930]  317—25;  R. 
Bornert,  Les  commentaires  bymntms  [Paris  1966] 
229-33). 

Eucharist  was  originally  celebrated  at  By/,  only 
on  Sundays,  Saturdays,  and  feasts.  By  the  8th— 
gth  c.  Byz.  lection aries  provide  lections  for 
weekday  Eucharist  (P.M.  Civ  in  Miscellanea  G.  Ler- 
caro,  vol.  2  [Rome  1967]  255-59),  though  this  was 
probably  only  in  monasteries  since  the  1  ypikon 
of  THE  Great  Ghurch  does  not  have  such  lec¬ 
tions.  Only  ca.1053  or  1054  did  Constantine  IX 
Monomachos  assign  revenues  to  have  Eucharist 
celebrated  daily  in  Hagia  Sophia  (Skyl.  477.64- 
69).  Daily  Eucharist  never  became  the  rule  in  Byz., 
though  the  Stouditf.  typika  provide  for  it  except 
on  the  ferias  of  Lent  and  Holy  Week  (PG 
99:1 7 13B).  It  was  celebrated  less  frequently  in 
monasteries  after  the  int  roduction  of  the  Sabaitic 
typika,  though  there  was  provision  for  commu¬ 
nion  via  the  Presanctieied  liturgy  on  days  with¬ 
out  Eucharist  (Taft,  East  &  West  61—80).  (Foi 
representations  of  Christ  s  celebration  of  the  Eu¬ 
charist,  see  Lord’s  Supper.) 

lit.  G.  Kretschmar,  Theologische  Realenzyklopadir,  vol.  1 
(Berlin-New  York  1977)  59-89,  229-78.  J.  Betz,  .Die  Eu¬ 
charistic  in  der  Zeit  der  gtiechischen  Voter,  2  vols.  (Freiburg 
1955-1961).  J.-M.R.  Tillyard,  The  Eucharist,  Pasch  of  God's 
People  (New  York  19117)-  K.  Stevenson,  Eucharist  and  Offer¬ 
ing  (New  York  1987).  -R.F.  T. 


EUCHELAION.  See  Unc  i  ion. 


EUCHOLOGION  (svxokcry  ion),  prayer  book  used 
by  the  principal  liturgical  ministers  (bishop,  priest, 
deacon)  for  all  services  of  the  Byzantine  rite.  A 
vast  anthology  whose  contents  vary  widely  from 
MS  to  MS,  the  early  euchologion  contained  the 
prayers  and  diakonika  for  the  cathedral  services 
of  the  capital  and  was  the  principal  liturgical 
book  originating  in  Constantinople.  The  earliest 
of  the  numerous  surviving  MSS  of  the  euchologion 
is  Vat.  Barb.  gr.  336,  dating  from  the  second  half 
of  the  8th  C.  (A.  Strittmatter,  EphLit  47  [1933] 
329-67). 

Used  even  in  monasteries  for  the  Eucharist,  the 
euchologion  became  more  and  more  monastic  in 
character  as  the  Palestinian  hours  introduced  by 


the  Stoudite  monasteries  of  Constantinople  grad¬ 
ually  merged  with  elements  of  the  cathedral  hours 
(asmatike  akolouthia)  to  form  a  new,  hybrid, 
monastic  office  in  Constantinople  (see  Stoudite 
Typika).  Arran?  (“Asmatikos  Hesperinos”  109- 
16)  classifies  various  MSS  of  the  euchologion  on 
precisely  this  basis:  their  relative  purity  in  trans¬ 
mitting  the  asmatike  akolouthia  of  Constantinople 
or  their  degree  of  monastic  content.  A.  Jacob,  on 
the  basis  of  their  text  of  the  Chrysostom  liturgy, 
divides  euchologion  MSS  into  two  recensions,  the 
ancient  and  the  new,  subdividing  the  former 
into  two  families,  Constantinopolitan  and  south 
Italian.  Printed  versions  distinguish  between  the 
Mega  euchologion  (and  extracts  thereof  ,  such  as  the 
hieratikon  or  leitourgikon),  which  contains  the  Eu¬ 
charist  service,  vespers,  and  orthros,  and  the 
Mikron  euchologion  (or  hagiasmaterion),  which  con¬ 
tains  the  other  sacraments,  blessings,  funerals, 
and  occasional  services. 

F.n.  J.  Goar,  Euchologion  sive  rituale  Graecorum 2  (Venice 
1 730:  rp.  Graz  i960). 

1  it  A.  Jacob,  “I. a  tradition  manuscrite  de  la  Liturgie  de 
saint  jean  Chrysostome  (Vllle-XIIe  siecles),”  Eucharisties 
d’Orienl  et  d’Occident,  vol.  2  (Paris  1970)  109-38.  I  aft.  Great 
Entrance  xxxi-xxxiv.  -R.F.I. 


EUCLID,  ancient  Greek  mathematician;  ff.  ca.300 
b.c.  in  Alexandria  and  perhaps  Athens.  Euclid’s 
best  known  and  most  influential  work,  The  Ele¬ 
ments,  was  the  basic  textbook  on  geometry  for  the 
Byz.,  who  normally  studied  it  in  the  revision  pre¬ 
pared  by  Theon  of  Alexandria.  The  most  fa¬ 
mous  copy  of  this  revision  is  Oxford,  d’Orville 
301,  dated  888,  which  belonged  to  Arethas  of 
Caesarea.  The  original  version  is  preserved  only 
in  the  pth-C.  Vat.  gr.  190.  Commentators  on  The 
Elements  include  Pappos  of  Alexandria,  Proklos, 
and  Simplikios.  Leo  the  Mathematician  gained 
such  renown  for  his  understanding  of  Euclidean 
theorems  that  the  caliph  al-Ma’mun  tried  to  lure 
him  to  Baghdad  (Lemerle,  Humanism  173-78). 
Among  later  scholars  who  wrote  on  Euclid  were 
Maximos  Planoudf.s,  George  Pachymeres,  Ni¬ 
kephoros  Gregoras,  Isaac  Argyros,  and  Bar- 
laam  of  Calabria.  The  Elements  was  translated 
into  Latin  (by  Boethius)  and  into  Arabic. 

Two  other  works  of  Euclid,  the  Data  and  the 
Optics,  survive  both  in  an  original  version  and  in 
a  revision  by  Theon.  Both  works  were  translated 


into  Arabic  by  Ishaq  ibn  Hunayn,  and  there  is  an 
anonymous  Latin  translation  of  the  Optics,  per¬ 
haps  made  in  the  12th  C.  Pachymeres  used  the 
original  version  of  the  Optics  in  book  3  of  his 
(hunlrivium. 

I  he  Mirrors,  which  is  attributed  falsely  to  Eu¬ 
clid.  is  perhaps  by  Theon.  Two  musical  works, 
the  Introduction  to  Harmony  and  the  Division  of  the 
Scale,  are  sometimes  ascribed  to  Euclid  in  Greek 
MSS;  the  first  is  most  probably  the  work  of  Cleoni- 
des,  though  the  second  may  be  in  part  Euclid’s. 

hi).  Scholia — EAemenla,  eel.  US.  Stamatis,  vol.  5.1—2 
(Leipzig  1977). 

i.n  .  I.  Bulmei  - 1  hornas,  j.  Murdoch,  DSB  4:414-59. 

-D.i>. 

EUDOKIA  (EvSoKia),  feminine  personal  name. 
The  word  is  frequent  in  the  New  Testament, 
meaning  “good  will,  favor.”  Unknown  in  the  4th 
G.,  the  name  was  evidently  coined  for  Athenais 
and  soon  thereafter  given  also  to  the  elder  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Valentinian  III.  It  was  not  widely  used  in 
the  early  period,  even  though  Theophanes  lists 
four  F.udokiai.  However,  in  the  late  Byz.  acts  of 
Lavra,  vols.  2—3,  Eudokia  holds  sixth  place  among 
female  names,  between  Theodora  and  Zoe. 

-A.K. 

EUDOKIA  INGERINA  ('I yyepiua),  mistress  of 
Michael  III,  wife  of  Basil  I,  mother  of  Leo  VI 
and  Alexander;  born  ca.840,  died  Constantinople 
882/3.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Inger,  who  wTas 
perhaps  of  Scandinavian  origin  (Mango).  Around 
855  Michael  took  Eudokia  as  his  mistress,  anger¬ 
ing  his  mother  Theodora  and  Theoktistos,  both 
of  whom  hated  her  “for  her  impudence” 

( TheophCont  655.3—4).  Despite  his  marriage  to  Eu¬ 
dokia  Dekapolitissa,  Michael  apparently  contin¬ 
ued  his  involvement  with  Eudokia  Ingerina,  al¬ 
though  nothing  was  heard  about  her  for  a  decade. 
Kislinger  speculates  that  ca.856  Michael  married 
her  to  a  son  of  Caesar  Bardas  to  legitimize  her 
social  status  and  that  Bardas  took  up  with  her 
after  his  son’s  death. 

In  865/6  she  married  Basil;  the  notion  that  she 
is  named  and  depicted  on  an  ivory  casket  that  is 
said  to  have  been  a  wedding  present  for  the  cou¬ 
ple  has  been  shown  to  be  false  (A.  Cutler,  N. 
Oikonornides,  ArtB  70  [1988]  77—87).  In  Sept. 
866  Eudokia  gave  birth  to  Leo.  Some  scholars 
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consider  this  a  nominal  marriage,  arranged  by 
Michael  to  give  legitimacy  to  Leo,  who  was  his 
child,  but  most  assert  that  Leo  was  actually  Basil’s 
son  (Gh.  Toul,  Parnassos  21  [1979]  15—35).  If 
Eudokia  continued  as  Michael’s  mistress,  then  her 
son  Stephen,  horn  in  Nov.  867,  would  have  been 
Michael's  child  as  well.  With  Basil  she  had  Alex¬ 
ander  and  three  daughters;  she  is  portrayed  with 
her  two  sons  in  the  Paris  Gregory.  Eudokia  be¬ 
came  involved  ca.878  with  a  Niketas  Xylinit.es, 
whom  Basil  forced  to  be  tonsured.  In  882  she 
arranged  a  bride  show  for  her  son  Leo,  at  which 
he  chose  Theophano,  one  of  Eudokia’s  relatives. 
In  his  funeral  oration  for  Basil,  Leo  called  Eu¬ 
dokia  “the  finest  of  women”  ( A .  Vogt,  I.  Haus- 
herr.  00  26.1  [1932]  52.18). 

lit.  C.  Mango,  “Eudocia  Ingerina,  the  Normans,  and 
the  Macedonian  Dynasty,”  ZRVI  14/15  (1973)  17-27.  F. 
Kislinger,  “Eudokia  Ingerina,  Basifeios  I.,  und  Michael 
III.,”  JOB  33  (1983)  119-36.  -P.A.H.,  A.G. 

EUDOKIA  MAKREMBOLITISSA,  empress  (22/ 
23  May-31  Dec.  1067);  died  after  1078.  Niece  of 
Patr.  Michael  I  Kf.roularios,  Eudokia  married 
Constantine  Doukas  by  1049.  Before  he  became 
Constantine  X,  she  bore  him  Michael,  two  other 
sons,  and  two  daughters;  thereafter  she  had  Kon- 
stantios  and  a  daughter.  She  became  augusta  (em¬ 
press)  during  her  husband’s  reign;  as  he  was 
dying,  she  sw'ore,  in  the  presence  of  Patr.  John 
VIII  Xiphilinos,  synod,  and  senate,  never  to  re¬ 
marry.  Following  Constantine’s  death,  she  ruled 
for  her  sons,  the  emperors  Michael  VII  and 
Konstantios,  who  appear  with  her  on  her  coins. 
Supported  by  the  caesai  John  Doukas,  she  made 
her  own  official  decisions.  The  Turks  continued 
to  attack  the  eastern  frontier;  Caesarea  and  the 
region  of  Antioch  were  plundered.  The  Byz. 
troops,  badly  paid  and  provisioned,  wrere  demor¬ 
alized.  Realizing  the  need  for  a  male  ruler,  Eu¬ 
dokia  obtained  from  the  patriarch  the  annulment 
of  her  oath  and  selected  as  her  new  husband 
Romanos  (IV)  Diogenes.  She  bore  him  Nikepho¬ 
ros  and  Leo.  When,  after  the  battle  of  Mantzikert, 
Romanos  was  released  by  Alp  Arslan  and  sought 
to  regain  his  throne  (early  Oct.  1071),  Eudokia 
hesitated.  The  caesar  John  summarily  forced  her 
into  her  own  convent  of  Piperoudion;  Nikepho¬ 
ros  III  recalled  her  to  Constantinople.  A  copy  of 
the  Sacra  Paraelela  prepared  for  Eudokia  de¬ 
picts  her  with  Constantine  Doukas  and  their  sons 
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(Spatharakis,  Corpus,  fig.  126).  1.  Kalavrezou-Max- 

einer  (DOP  31  [1977]  305"25)  suggested  that 
Eudokia  appears  with  Romanos  IV  on  a  contro¬ 
versial  ivory  in  Paris,  against  the  traditional  view 
that  the  depiction  is  ot  Romanos  II  and  his  em¬ 
press. 

l  it.  Oikonomides,  Documents,  pt .III  (19B3),  101—28. 


EUDOKIMOS  (EvdoxifjLOs),  saint;  born  Cappa¬ 
docia  807,  died  Charsianon?  840.  His  lather  Basil 
was  reportedly  influential  at  court,  and  Eudoki- 
mos  began  his  career  in  Constantinople.  Theo- 
philos  supposedly  appointed  him  siratopedarches  of 
Cappadocia  (although  Eudokimos’s  low  title  of 
kandi datos  is  incompatible  with  the  high  office 
he  allegedly  received).  He  fought  victoriously  and 
when  he  died  was  buried  in  the  ornate  uniform 
of  a  general. 

His  Life  is  preserved  in  two  versions,  one  by 
Symeon  Metaphrastes;  Ch.  Loparev  (infra  [1908]) 
considered  the  other  to  be  the  original,  if  not 
composed  by  Ignatios  the  Deacon  then  at  least 
created  in  his  circle.  Actually,  however,  it  was 
written  by  Constantine  Akropolites  (H.  Dcle- 
haye,  AB  51  [1933]  270O,  who  suppressed  some 
details  of  the  Metaphrastic  version,  itself  not  rich 
in  information.  The  first  part  of  the  Life  is  a 
biography  of  the  saint:  although  he  was  a  soldier 
and  not  a  hermit,  he  displays  the  whole  range  of 
traditional  virtues,  such  as  celibacy  and  concern 
for  the  poor.  The  second  section  describes  mira¬ 
cles  performed  both  at  Eudokimos  s  tomb  and 
during  the  translation  of  his  relics  to  Constanti¬ 
nople;  the  most  vivid  is  the  story  of  the  theft  of 
the  corpse  from  Charsianon,  at  the  request  of 
Eudokimos’s  mother,  by  the  monk  Joseph  (arbi¬ 
trarily  identified  by  Loparev  with  Joseph  the 
Hymnographer):  the  corpse  supposedly  lifted  his 
arms  and  legs  in  order  to  help  Joseph  remove  his 
garment.  The  hagiographer  does  not  mention 
Iconoclasm;  Sevcenko  (“Hagiography”  127)  calls 
Eudokimos  “a  good  candidate  for  an  Iconoclast 
saint.” 

Representation  in  Art.  Eudokimos,  whose  poi- 
traits  first  appear  in  1  ith-C.  MSS  of  the  menologwn 
of  Symeon  Metaphrastes.  is  almost  invariably  de¬ 
picted  as  a  young  saint  in  full  military  costume. 
In  wall  painting,  despite  his  natural  death,  he  is 


paired  with  true  martyr-warriors  such  as  Gf.orgf, 
and  Demf.trios. 

sources.  Ch.  Loparev,  “Zitie  sv.  F.udokima  praved- 
nogo Famjatniki  drevnej  pis’mennosli  96  ( 1 893)  1  -23.  Idem, 

IRAIK  13(1908)  199—219.  ... 

lit.  BUG  606-6070.  Ch.  Loparev,  “Vizanujskija  zitija 
sviatych  VIII— IX  vekov,"  VizVrem  17  (1910)  114-19.  I)a 
Costa-Louillet,  “Saints  de  CP”  783-88.  -A.K.,  N.P.S. 


EUDOXIA  (Et)8ofca),  wife  of  Arkadios  and  em 
press  (from  9  Jan.  400);  died  Constantinople  6 
Oct.  404.  Daughter  of  a  Roman  mother  and  Bauto, 
a  Frankish  general  of  Valentinian  II,  Eudoxia 
possessed  outstanding  heauty  (Zosim.  5.3-2).  She 
grew  up  in  Constantinople  and  married  Arkadios 
on  27  Apr.  395.  She  bore  the  emperor  five  chil¬ 
dren,  including  Pulchf.ria  and  Theodosios  II. 
Although  pregnant  during  much  of  her  short 
reign,  Eudoxia  was  involved  in  politics  and  man¬ 
aged  to  secure  the  fall  of  the  powerful  eunuch 
Eutropios.  Her  outspokenness  and  alleged  vanity 
earned  the  opposition  of  John  Chrysostom,  who 
reportedly  compared  her  to  Jezebel  and  Salome; 
the  conflict  between  the  two  threatened  the  nor¬ 
mal  harmony  between  the  people  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  and  the  Theodosian  house.  Upon  Eudoxia’s 
urging,  Chrysostom  was  exiled  in  403,  but  pop¬ 
ular  response  forced  the  court  to  recall  the  bishop. 
He  was  again  exiled  in  4°T  Later  in  the  year 
Eudoxia  suffered  a  fatal  miscarriage,  interpreted 
as  punishment  for  her  opposition  to  the  popular 
bishop. 

lit  Holum.  Theodosian  Empresses  48-78.  F.  van  Ora- 
meslaeghe,  “jean  Chrysostome  en  conflit  avec  1’imperatnce 
Eudoxie,”  AB  97  (1979)  >3 *-59-  -I.L.G. 


EUERGETIS  MONASTERY,  a  foundation  of  the 
mid-i  ith  C„  located  in  the  European  suburbs  of 
Constantinople,  approximately  3  km  outside  the 
land  walls.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  Theotokos 
Euergetis  (Evepyert?).  Hie  original  founder,  Paul, 
retired  to  his  country  estate  in  1049  and  built  a 
few  simple  cells  for  the  handful  of  monks  who 
joined  him  in  his  monastic  retreat.  After  Paul  s 
death  in  1054,  his  successor  as  hegoummos,  Tim¬ 
othy,  put  Euergetis  on  a  solid  financial  base  and 
constructed  a  new  church  and  larger  kellia..  Tim¬ 
othy,  who  lived  as  an  enkleistos,  w  as  revered  as  the 
second  founder.  Circa  1055  he  composed  two 


tytika,  a  foundation  typikon  containing  a  rule  for 
daily  life  and  a  very  lengthy  liturgical  typikon,  an 
important  example  of  S  i  oi  dite  it  pika. 

The  foundation  typikon,  which  served  as  a  model 
for  the  typika  of  the  Kosrnosoteira  (see  Bera), 
Mamas,  Heliou  Bomon,  Kechariiomene,  and 
Hieandak  monasteries,  is  our  primary  source  of 
information  about  the  Euergetis  monastery.  The 
monastic  complex  included  a  hospice  to  provide 
lodging  and  medical  care  for  travelers  and  the 
sick;  distributions  of  food  were  made  daily  to  the 
poor.  Euergetis  also  had  a  metochion  within  the 
walls  of  Constantinople.  During  the  Latin  occu¬ 
pation  of  Constantinople  (1204-61)  the  monas¬ 
tery  was  given  as  a  dependency  to  Montf.cassino, 
but  apparently  the  Greek  monks  were  not  ex¬ 
pelled.  St.  Sava  oe  Serbia  visited  the  monastery 
several  times  between  1196  and  1235  and  was  a 
major  benefactor  of  the  institution.  Euergetis  dis¬ 
appears  from  the  sources  after  the  13th  C.  It 
should  be  distinguished  from  the  Constantinople 
monastery  of  Christ  Euergetes,  which  possessed 
an  icon  bearing  this  epithet  and  was  a  foundation 
of  the  10th  or  11th  C.  (A.  Cutler,  DOP  37  [1983] 
42). 

sources.  Liturgical  typikon — ed.  Dmitrievskij,  Opisanie 
1:256-614.  Foundation  typikon — ed.  P.  Gautier,  “Le  typi¬ 
kon  de  la  Theotokos  Evergetis,”  REB  40  (1982)  5—101. 

lit.  J.  Pargoire,  “Constantinople:  Le  couvent  de 
1’Evcrgetis,”  EO  9  (1906)  366—73;  10  (1907)  155—67,  259— 
63  (title  varies),  janin,  Eglises  CP  178—83.  — A.M.T .,  A.C. 

EUGENEIANOS,  NIKETAS,  i2th-C.  writer.  A 
disciple  or  friend  of  Prodromos,  Eugeneianos 
(Efiyepetapo?)  led  a  hard  life  (according  to  his 
own  very  rhetorical  statements),  until  he  was  res¬ 
cued  by  the  sebastos  and  megas  droungarios  Stephen 
Komnenos,  whose  teacher  Eugeneianos  claimed 
to  have  been.  In  1156/7  he  wrote  a  monody  on 
Stephen;  he  probably  also  dedicated  an  epithala- 
mion  to  Stephen's  wedding  in  the  eariy  1150s. 
Eugeneianos  dedicated  to  Prodromos  another 
monody  in  prose,  as  well  as  two  in  verse  (C. 
Callavotti,  SBN  4  [1935]  222—3  0-  A.  Sideras  (JOB 
37  1 1987]  181-200)  suggests  that  Eugeneianos 
was  the  author  of  an  anonymous  monody  that  is 
preserved  in  Heidelbergensis  18  and  has  signifi¬ 
cant  similarities  with  a  monody  of  Prodromos 
(whom  Eugeneianos  could  imitate).  An  example 
of  such  imitation  is  also  Eugeneianos’s  romance 


Drosilla  and  C hankies',  the  work  contains  various 
allusions  to  Byz.  reality,  and  the  portrait  of  Dro- 
silla,  the  heroine,  coincides  verbatim  with  that  of 
the  ideal  bride  of  his  epithalamion.  In  the  romance 
Eugeneianos  combines  a  lofty  lyricism  with  earthy 
scenes  and  parody.  Some  of  his  epigrams  are  also 
preserved  (S.  Lampros,  NE  11  [1914]  353-58). 
I).  Christides  identified  Eugeneianos  as  the  author 
of  an  anonymous  dialogue  Anacharsis  or  Ana¬ 
nias  and  several  letters. 

ed.  R.  Hercher,  Erotici  scriptores  Graeci  (Leipzig  185c)) 
2:437-552;  corr.  Q.  Cataudeila,  EEBS  39-40  (1972-73) 
29—32.  Russ.  tr.  F.  Petrovskij,  Nikita  Evgetiian,  Povest’  0 
Drosille  i  Chankle  (Moscow  1969).  L.  Petit,  “Monodie  de 
Nicetas  Eugeneianos  sur  Theodore  Prodrome,”  VizVrem  9 
(1902)  446-63. 

lit.  Hunger,  Lit.  2:133-36.  A.  Kazhdan,  “Bemerkun- 
gen  zu  Niketas  Eugenianos,”  JOB  16  (1967)  101-17.  M. 
Kyriakis,  “Of  Professors  and  Disciples  in  Twelfh  (sic)  Cen¬ 
tury  Byzantium,”  Byzantion  43  (1973)  108—19.  Conca,  “II 
romanzo  cli  Niceta  Eugeniano:  modelli  narrativi  c  stilistici," 
SicGymn  39  (1986)  115-26.  -A.K. 

EUGENIKOS,  JOHN,  cfiu  rchman  and  writer; 
born  Constantinople  after  1 394,  died  after  1454/5. 
The  younger  brother  of  Mark  Eugenikos,  John 
Eugenikos  (EfiyeiTKo?)  was  a  married  deacon  who 
held  the  positions  of  notary  and  nomophylax  at  the 
patriarchate.  Like  his  brother  a  fierce  opponent 
of  Union,  he  stayed  only  briefly  at  the  Council  of 
Ferrara-F  eorence.  On  his  way  home  from  Ven¬ 
ice  in  1438,  he  survived  a  shipwreck  and,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  this  narrow  escape,  wrote  a  work  titled 
Oration  of  Thanksgiving  (ed.  Lampros,  infra,  271- 
314).  Because  of  his  opposition  to  the  council,  he 
was  exiled  to  the  Morea,  where  he  joined  the 
group  of  literati  at  Mistra  (1439-47).  He  also 
traveled  to  Trebizond,  his  father’s  birthplace,  and 
to  Mesembria  (1454/5).  He  ended  his  life  admin¬ 
istering  the  metropolis  of  Lacedaemonia  (Sparta). 

Eugenikos  was  a  prolific  author  who  wrote  in  a 
variety  of  genres;  many  of  his  works  are  still 
unpublished,  ms  polemical  writings  include  an 
Antirrhetikos  attacking  the  Decree  of  Union  of  1439. 
He  composed  several  paramythetikoi  and  monodies, 
ekphraseis  of  icons,  a  threnos  on  the  fall  of  Constan¬ 
tinople  (which  was  soon  thereafter  translated  into 
Slavic),  kanones  and  hymns,  prayers,  and  sermons. 
Recently,  A.  Sideras  ascribed  to  Eugenikos  an 
anonymous  monody  (Byzantion  54  [  1 984 1  300— 
14).  His  encomiastic  ekphrasis  of  Trebizond  (ed. 
O.  Lampsides,  ArchPonl  20  [1955]  25-36)  differs 
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radically  from  the  ekphrasis  of  Bessarion:  while 
the  latter  concentrated  on  the  trade  of  this  "em- 
porion  of  the  world”  and  on  the  architecture  of 
the  palace,  Eugenikos  praised  the  rustic  beauty  of 
meadows  and  forests  around  the  city  and  then 
gorgeous  vegetation.  Among  Ins  hagiographical 
writings  is  a  eulogy  of  James  the  Persian  (ed.  C. 
Hannick,  AB  90  [1972]  261-87),  of  whom  Euge¬ 
nikos  possessed  a  relic,  and  an  akolouthia  for  his 
brother  Mark  (ed.  L.  Petit,  SBN  2  [1927]  195— 
235).  Of  his  letters  36  survive,  many  of  them 
attacking  Latin  doctrine.  In  his  introduction  to 
the  Aithiopika  of  Hf.liodoros  (H.  Gartner,  BZ  64 
[1971]  322-25),  Eugenikos  suggested  a  “mystical” 
interpretation  of  this  erotic  romance  (S.  Polja- 
kova,  VizVrem  31  [1971]  244). 

ed.  Letters — ed.  S.  Lampros,  Pal.  kai  Pel.  1:47-218, 
271-322.  For  complete  list,  see  D.  Stiernon,  DictSpir  8 
(1974)501-06. 

lit.  C.  Tsirpanlis,  "John  F.ugenicus  and  the  Council  of 
Florence,”  Byzantion  48  (1978)  264-74.  PLP.  110.6189. 

— A.M.T.,  A.K. 

EUGENIKOS,  MANUEL,  wall-painter,  deco¬ 
rated  the  monastery  church  of  Calendzicha 
(Georgia)  at  the  behest  of  Dadian  Vameq  I,  prince 
of  Mingrelia  (1384-96).  His  large  body  of  surviv¬ 
ing  work  has  been  related  to  frescoes  in  the  chutch 
of  Theodore  Stratelates  at  Novgorod  and  to  an 
icon  at  Mt.  Sinai.  Although  his  name  is  Trapezun- 
tine,  Greek  and  Georgian  inscriptions  at  Calen¬ 
dzicha  report  that  Eugenikos  was  brought  from 
Constantinople. 

lit.  T.  Velmans,  “I.e  decor  du  sanctuaire  de  1  eglise  de 
Calendzikha,"  CaliArch  36  (1988)  1 37 —  !59-  I-  Loidkipan- 
id/.e,  “F.a  peinture  murale  de  1  salendjikha,  He  Symposium 
International  sur  Part  georgien  ( 1  hilisi  1977)  1  —  *6-  H.  Belting, 
“Lx  peintrc  Manuel  Eugenikos  de  Constantinople,  en  Geor- 
gie,”  CahArch  28  (1979)  103-14.  PLP,  110.6192.  -A.C. 


EUGENIKOS,  MARK,  metropolitan  of  Ephesus 
(, 437-45),  anti-Latin  theologian,  and  saint;  born 
Constantinople  1394.5  died  Constantinople  23  June 
1445  (J.  Gill,  BZ  52  [1959]  31);  feastday  19  Jan- 
Son  of  the  deacon  George  Eugenikos,  who  was 
sakellios  of  Hagia  Sophia,  Eugenikos  received 
the  baptismal  name  of  Manuel.  After  his  fathers 
death,  Eugenikos  studied  in  Constantinople  with 
John  Chortasmenos  and  George  Plethon.  In 
1420  lie  became  a  monk  on  Antigone  (Princes’ 
Islands);  two  years  later  he  returned  to  the  capital, 


where  he  entered  the  Mangana  monastery  and 
was  eventually  ordained  a  priest.  Shortly  before 
the  Council  of  Ferrara-Ei.orence,  Eugenikos  was 
made  metropolitan  of  Ephesus.  He  attended  the 
council  as  one  of  the  leading  Byz.  theologians  and 
presented  the  extreme  Greek  position  concerning 
the  FiLiOQUE  (M.A.  Orphanos  in  Philoxenia  [Mun¬ 
ster  1980]  223-32)  and  purgatory  (C.  Tsirpanlis, 
HS  37  [1976]  194-200).  He  was  the  only  Greek 
delegate  who  refused  to  sign  the  decree  of  Union 
(1439).  After  his  return  to  Ephesus  via  Constan¬ 
tinople,  he  was  imprisoned  for  two  years  on  Lem¬ 
nos  (1440-42).  Eugenikos  has  been  both  criticized 
as  a  “narrow-minded  obstacle  to  Union  (Gill)  and 
praised  as  an  uncompromising  and  consistent 
supporter  of  the  conciliar  Chi  istian  tradition 
(Tsirpanlis).  He  was  canonized  by  the  Orthodox 
church  in  1456;  his  brother  John  Eugenikos  wrote 
his  vita  (ed.  S.  Petrides,  ROC  15  [1910]  97-107). 
An  akolouthia  also  survives  (ed.  I-.  Petit,  SBN  2 
[1927]  193-235). 

In  his  numerous  theological  works  Lugenikos 
defends  Palamism  (e.g.,  72  Kephalaia )  and  the 
anti-Latin  position  on  filioque  and  purgatory.  A 
few  of  his  letters  are  preserved  as  well  as  hagio¬ 
graphical  compositions  and  hymns  (katumes  in 
honor  of  the  Virgin).  He  also  wrote  ekphraseis  on 
paintings  that  indicate  his  appreciation  of  art  (U. 
Pallas,  Byzantion  52  [1982J  357-74)  and  solutions 
to  philosophical  questions  ( aponai )  such  as  the 
existence  of  a  soul  in  animals,  evil,  and  free  will. 
Many  of  his  works  remain  unpublished. 

ed.  PG  159:1024-93;  160:13-105.  1 12-204,  1080-1104, 
1164-1200;  161:12-244.  Kephalaia — ed.  in  W.  Gass,  Die 
Myslik  des  Nikolaus  Cabasilas  vim  Leben  in  Christo  (Leipzig 
1899)  pt.2,  217-32.  Anti-I.atin  works — ed.  L.  Petit,  PO  15 
(1927)  25-168;  17.2  (1923)  336-522.  For  full  list  of  works, 
see  Tsirpanlis,  infra  109—18  and  I  usculutn-Lexikon  237- 

lit.  J.  Gill,  “Mark  Eugenicus,  Metropolitan  of  Ephesus,” 
in  Personalities  55-64.  C.  Tsirpanlis,  Mark  Eugenicus  and  the 
Council  of  Florence  (  Hiessalonike  1974)-  PLP ,  110.6193. 

—AMT. 


EUGENIOS  (Evyewos),  martyr  and  saint,  alleg¬ 
edly  a  victim  of  Diocletian’s  persecutions;  feastday 
20  or  21  Jan.  In  Symeon  Mctaphrast.es  (PG 
116:467-506)  he  appears  as  an  associate  of  the 
martyr  Eustratios  (see  Five  Martyrs  of  Sebas- 
teia),  but  in  the  Synaxarion  of  Constantinople  Eu¬ 
genios  is  depicted  as  the  principal  hero  of  another 
group  of  martyrs,  consisting  of  Valerianus,  Can- 
didius,  and  Aquilas  (Synax.CP  406—07)-  1 11  both 


cases,  the  persecutor  is  Lysias,  doux  of  “Satalea” 
(Satalea  is  the  name  of  several  towns  in  Asia  Minor 
and  Armenia).  Whatever  the  origin  of  the  legend, 
bv  the  1  uh  C.  Eugenios  became  the  patron  of 
1  rkbizono;  one  of  the  major  churches  in  Trebi- 
zond  was  dedicated  to  him,  and  under  the  Grand 
komnenoi  his  image  was  common  on  the  local 
coins,  the  so-called  os  pro  komnenata  (M.  Kursan- 
skis,  AnhPont  35  [1978]  27).  His  martyrdom  is 
illustrated  in  the  Menologion  of  Basil  II. 

John  (VIII)  Xiphilinos,  the  future  patriarch 
and  a  native  of  Trebizond,  compiled  the  passio  of 
Eugenios  and  wrote  about  his  miracles  (M.  van 
Esbroeck,  OrChrP  47  [1981]  392).  The  latter  pro¬ 
vide  information  on  climate,  everyday  life,  and 
on  an  appearance  of  the  Rus’  in  Trebizond  in  the 
days  of  “Constantine  the  Younger.”  The  martyr¬ 
dom  of  Eugenios  and  his  posthumous  miracles 
were  also  the  subject  of  several  later  works,  some 
anonymous  and  some  by  known  authors  (Joseph, 
metropolitan  of  Trebizond  [1364—67),  John  La- 
zaropoulos,  Constantine  Loukites)  who  were  ac¬ 
tive  at  the  court  of  the  Grand  Komnenoi  in  the 
14th  C.  Idle  Miracles  by  John  Lazaropoulos  is  rich 
in  factual  historical  material,  beginning  with  Basil 
I  and  including  both  Trebizond  and  the  neigh¬ 
boring  lands  (Iberia,  Chaldia,  and  even  Cherson). 

sources.  A.  I’apadopoulos-Kerameus,  Sbornik  istocnikov 
po  istorii  Trapezundskoj  imperii  (St.  Petersburg  1897).  Q. 
I.ampsides,  “j  [agios  Eugenios  ho  Trape/.ountios,"  ArchPont 
'8  (1953)  1 29-201. 

lit.  BHG  608V-613.  O.  Latnpsides,  H agios  Eugenios  ho 
poliouchos  tes  Trapezountos  (Athens  1984).  F.I.  Uspenskij, 
Orerki  iz  istorii  Trapezunlskoj  imperii  (Leningrad  i  9 2 9 )  13, 
23I.  Janin,  Eglises  centres  266—70.  -A.K.,  N.P.S. 

EUGENIOS  OF  PALERMO,  high-ranking  offi¬ 
cial  at  the  Sicilian  court;  admiral  (from  1190), 
translator,  and  poet;  born  Palermo  ca.  1 1 30,  died 
ca.1203.  Henry  VI  imprisoned  him  in  1195—96; 
after  his  release  he  was  appointed  master  cham¬ 
berlain  of  Apulia  and  Terra  di  Lavora  (1198— 
1202).  Jamison’s  identification  of  Eugenios  with 
Hugo  Falcandus  Siculus  has  not  proved  valid. 
Eugenios  belonged  to  the  group  of  Sicilian  intel¬ 
lectuals  versed  in  Arab,  Latin,  and  Greek  culture. 
He  translated  Ptolemy’s  works  from  Arabic  into 
Latin  and  Sibylline  oracles  from  Greek  into  Latin; 
be  also  wrote  Greek  poems.  He  focused  on  human 
behavior,  treating  it  on  the  basis  of  classical  and 
patristic  tradition  with  a  slight  tint  of  personal 
experience.  Eugenios  published  and  perhaps  ed¬ 


ited  a  version  of  Stephanites  and  lchnelates  by  Sy¬ 
meon  Seth,  and  in  his  poems  he  developed  the 
theme  of  the  instability  of  human  life,  typical  of 
Byz.  didactic  literature  of  the  11th— 12th  C.  He 
praised  the  ideal  of  ascetic  life;  in  another  poem 
he  presented  the  ideal  image  ( eikon )  of  the  ruler — 
somewhat  vaguely,  hut  emphasizing  military 
prowess  (v.2 1 .60—66).  Many  other  poems  are  ded¬ 
icated  to  such  topics  as  greediness,  garrulity,  cal¬ 
umny,  and  virginity. 

ed.  Versus  iambici,  ed.  M.  Gigantc  (Palermo  1964),  with 
Ital.  tr. 

lit.  E.  Jamison,  Admiral  Eugeni  us  of  Sicily.  His  Life  and 
Work  (London  1957).  M.  Gigante,  ‘II  tenia  dell’  instability 
della  vita  nel  prime  ramie  di  Eugenio  di  Palermo,”  Byzan¬ 
tion  33  (1963)  325—56.  Idem  in  /  Bizantini  in  Italia,  eds.  G. 
Cavallo  et  al.  (Milan  1982)  628—30.  -A.K. 

EUGENIUS,  usurper  (from  22  Aug.  392);  died  6 
Sept.  394.  A  former  teacher  of  Latin  grammar 
and  rhetoric,  Eugenius  was  magister  scrinii  at  the 
court  of  Valentinian  II  wdien  the  latter  was  mur¬ 
dered  in  392.  When  Arbogast,  the  Frankish  ma¬ 
gister  militum,  failed  to  hold  power  in  his  own 
name,  he  appointed  Eugenius  as  Western  em¬ 
peror.  Eugenius  was  nominally  a  Christian  but,  as 
a  moderate  in  the  religious  controversies,  he  was 
acceptable  to  the  pagans  of  Italy,  who  chafed 
under  the  autocratic  religious  policies  of  Theo¬ 
dosios  I.  When  Eugenius  could  not  secure  the 
recognition  of  Theodosios,  he  threw  himself  fully 
into  the  arms  of  the  pagan  party.  Under  the 
direction  of  the  praetorian  prefect  Nicomachus 
Flavianus  paganism  revived  in  Italy.  Theodosios 
elevated  his  son  Honorius  to  imperial  rank  in  393 
and  marched  against  Eugenius  the  next  year.  At 
the  battle  of  the  Frigidus,  Eugenius  was  taken 
prisoner  and  executed. 

lit.  Stein,  Histoire  1:211  —  17.  Matthews,  Aristocracies  238- 
47.  H.  Bloch,  “A  New  Document  of  the  Last  Pagan  Revival 
in  the  West.  393-304  a.d..”  HThR  <18  (map;)  inn— 244.  1. 
Szidat,  “Die  LIsurpation  des  Eugenius,”  Historia  28  (1979) 
487—508.  B.  Baldwin,  “Jordanes  on  Eugenius:  Some  Fur¬ 
ther  1’ossihilities,”  Antichthon  11  (1977)  103 f.  -  I  . E.G. 

EUGENIUS  III  (Bernardo  Pignatelli  of  Pisa),  pope 
(from  15  Feb.  1145);  died  Tivoli  8  July  1153. 
Eugenius  spent  almost  all  of  his  papacy  in  a  strug¬ 
gle  against  the  Romans,  who  expelled  him  from 
the  city  even  before  his  consecration.  A  Cistercian 
and  follower  of  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  Eugenius 
sanctioned  the  Second  Crusade  (1  Dec.  1 145)  and 
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tried  to  achieve  union  with  the  Greeks  (Roger  II 
of  Sicily,  in  contrast,  trier!  to  use  the  Crusaders 
for  his  own  purposes  against  By/.).  Alter  the 
failure  of  the  Second  Crusade,  Eugenius  was  forced 
to  seek  alliance  with  Roger;  lie  took  advantage  of 
Roger’s  military  support  to  return  to  Rome  in 
Nov.  1  14c)  but  did  not  break  with  Conrad  III 
and  his  ally  Manuel  I  Komnenos. 

lit.  J.G.  Rowe,  “The  I'apaev  and  the  Greeks  (1122- 
1  153),”  ChHist  28  (1959)  122—26,  1  30.  310-27.  M.  Maeear- 
rone,  Papato  e  imperil  (Rome  1959)  11-103.  -A.K. 

EUGENIUS  IV  (Gabriele  Condulmaro),  pope 
(from  3  Mar.  1431);  born  Venice  ca.  1383,  died 
Rome  23  Feb.  1447.  After  ascending  the  papal 
throne  Eugenius  had  to  deal  with  the  resistance 
of  many  Italian  cities,  including  Rome  (from  which 
he  fled  in  1434,  not  returning  until  1443),  as  well 
as  church  prelates  who  assembled  a  council  in 
Basel.  He  carried  on  negotiations  with  Emp.  John 
VIII  Pai.aioi.ogos  and  transferred  the  council 
from  Basel  to  Ferrara,  where  he  brought  the 
emperor,  Patr.  Joseph  II,  and  their  retinue  of 
700  men.  At  the  Council  of  Ferrara- Florence 
(1438-39)  a  decree  of  union  was  signed,  but  it 
was  short-lived.  Eugenius  tried  to  attract  to  the 
union  other  separated  Eastern  churches — namely 
the  Armenians  and  the  Copts.  After  the  council 
the  pope  promised  to  send  a  fleet  of  ten  ships  to 
John  and  to  rouse  Germany  and  Hungary  to 
action  against  the  Turks.  The  fleet  was  delayed 
but  the  papal  nuncio  Garatoni  arrived  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  to  outfit  ships  and  crossbowmen.  A 
papal  letter  to  Garatoni  of  25  Aug.  1440,  how¬ 
ever,  reveals  the  growing  tensions  between  the 
two  churches  and  the  inclination  of  the  pope  to 
reduce  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople  to  the 
level  of  an  ordinary  local  church.  Eugenius  sup¬ 
ported  the  expedition  of  Hunyadi  that  ended  in 
1444  in  a  defeat  at  Varna — a  disaster  that  dem¬ 
onstrated  the  futility  of  Byz.  expectations  of  a 
Western  crusade. 

lit.  J.  Gill,  Eugenius  IV  (Westminster,  Md.,  1961).  Tli.V. 
I  nleja,  “Eugenius  IV  and  the  Crusade  of  Varna,”  Catholic 
Historical  Review  35  (1949)  257—75.  D.  Caccamo,  “Eugenio 
IV  e  crociata  di  Varna,”  ASRSP  79  ( i960)  35-87.  -A.K. 

EUGENIUS  VULGARIUS,  southern  Italian  cleric 
whose  surname  may  indicate  Bulgarian  back¬ 
ground;  ff.  Naples?  ca.900.  Hoping  for  material 


reward.  Eugenius  dedicated  to  I.eo  VI  four  flat¬ 
tering  Latin  poems — including  one  figure  poem 
in  the  shape  of  a  pyramid,  complete  with  a  prose 
explanation  of  its  symbolism.  He  also  composed 
verses  for  Pope  Sergius  III  (904-11)  and  local 
potentates  and  wrote  defenses  of  Pope  Formosus 
(ed.  E.  Dummler,  Auxilius  mid  Vulgarius  [Leipzig 
1  8(76 1  1  17-39).  His  metrical  martyrology  reflects 
Byz.  tradition  011  Barnabas  the  Apostle  (ed.  P. 
Meyvaert,  AB  84  [  19(H)]  360-67). 

r.i).  P.  von  WinU  rf eld.  MGH  Poet.  4.1:412—40. 

lit.  Watteubach,  I.evison,  Lowe,  Deutsch.  Gesch.  Vorzeit 
11.  Karol.  4461.  B.  Schieffor,  LMA  4:85.  — M.McC. 

EUGIPPIUS,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Lucul- 
lanum  and  hagiographer;  died  Castellum  Lucul- 
lanum,  near  Naples,  after  533.  Isidore  of  Seville 
mentions  the  spiritual  rule  which  Eugippius  wrote 
for  his  monastery.  He  corresponded  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  churchmen,  including  Dionysius  Exiguus. 
Eugippius  was  also  known  to  Cassiodorus,  who 
(Institutiones  23)  deprecates  his  neglect  of  secular 
studies  but  praises  his  biblical  scholarship,  rec¬ 
ommending  his  Selections  from  the  Works  of  St.  Au¬ 
gustine.  Eugippius  is  best  known  for  his  Life  of  St. 
Severinus,  the  apostle  of  Noricum,  whose  disci¬ 
ple  he  was  and  whose  remains  were  deposited  at 
his  monastery.  Phis  biography  was  written  in  some 
haste  ca.51 1  to  get  ahead  of  an  anonymous  rival 
whose  study  of  the  monk  Bassus  provoked  fears 
that  his  treatment  of  Severinus  would  be  too  lit¬ 
erary  for  ordinary  readers.  It  was  sent  for  ap¬ 
proval  (duly  received)  to  the  Roman  deacon  Pa- 
schasius  as  a  Memorandum  ( Commemoratorium ),  a 
title  that  disingenuously  plays  down  its  own  con¬ 
siderable  rhetoric.  Although  giving  Severinus  his 
meed  of  miracles  and  other  supernatural  skills, 
the  Life  emphasizes  secular  events,  set  down  in 
accurate  chronological  sequence  and  providing 
overall  a  unique  eyewitness  picture  of  the  last 
decades  of  the  western  Roman  province  of  Nori¬ 
cum,  esp.  the  social  life  of  river  towns  between 
Vienna  and  Passau. 

n>  Vita  Saudi  Severini,  cd.  'I'.  Niisslein  (Stuttgart  1986). 
R.  Noll,  Eugippius:  Leben  des  hedigen  Severin' 1  (Berlin  1963; 
i  p.  New  York  1965),  with  Germ.  tr.  Eng.  tr.  L.  Bieler,  L. 
Krestan,  Eugippius:  The  Life  of  Saint  Severin  (Washington, 
I).C.,  1965). 

lit.  M.  Pellegrino,  "II  Gomniemoratorium  Vitae  Sailed 
Severini,”  Rivista  di  Storia  della  Chiesa  in  Italia  12  (1958)  1  — 
26.  H.  Baldermann,  “Die  Vita  Severini  des  Eugippius.”  W’5 
71  (19(h)  '4 2-55-  B 


EUKTERION  (evKT'qfnoi’),  or  eukterios  oikos 
(EVKT7)pto<;  oLkos).  lit.  “a  house  of  prayer”  and 
therefore,  in  theory,  any  church  building.  Gen¬ 
erally,  however,  the  term  was  used  of  private 
churches — oratories  and  chapels — distinct  from, 
or  appended  to,  the  main  places  of  public  wor¬ 
ship-  Secular  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  were 
anxious  to  ensure  that  private!)  founded  eukteria 
did  not  subvert  or  overburden  the  church’s  epis¬ 
copal  structure.  Justinian  I  ordered  that  construc¬ 
tion  was  not  to  begin  until  the  local  bishop  had 
consecrated  the  site,  approved  the  priest,  and 
received  from  the  would-be  founder  (kietor) 
sufficient  funds  for  staffing  and  maintenance;  do¬ 
nors  who  could  not  afford  this  were  encouraged 
to  contribute  to  the  restoration  of  unused  or  ru¬ 
ined  churches  (novs.  57.1—2;  67;  123.18;  131.7). 
He  also  prohibited  the  celebration  of  the  liturgy 
in  the  oratories  of  private  houses  (novs.  131.9; 

58) ,  a  prohibition  that  the  Council  in  Trullo  re¬ 
peated  and  extended  to  baptism  (canons  31  and 

59) .  Insofar  as  the  prohibition  was  designed  to 
prevent  the  dissemination  of  heresy,  it  had  lost 
much  of  its  urgency  by  the  end  of  the  9th  C., 
when  Leo  VI  repealed  it  as  being  unnecessarily 
restrictive  now  that  Orthodoxy  was  secure  “and 
by  divine  grace  eukterioi  oikoi  have  been  erected  to 
God  in  almost  every  house,  not  only  of  the  illus¬ 
trious,  but  also  of  the  common  people”  (nov.4; 
see  also  nov.  15). 

Ellis  policy  ignored,  however,  the  now  more 
serious  threat  that  eukteria  posed  to  the  sacramen¬ 
tal  raison  d'etre  of  the  public  churches  and  that 
Patr.  Alf.xios  Stoudites  later  (1028)  attempted 
to  remove  by  forbidding  the  use  of  eukteria  for 
any  service  apart  from  the  liturgy  ( RegPatr ,  fasc. 
2,  no. 835).  According  to  Balsamon,  an  eukterios 
oikos  was  a  church  that  lacked  consecration  through 
chrismation,  deposition  of  martyr  relics,  and  en¬ 
thronement  of  the  officiating  prelate  (Rhalles- 
Potles,  Syntagma  4:458!,  479.(1-9). 

lit.  Beck,  Kircke  83—86.  -P.M. 

EULALIOS  (EvA.dA.109),  painter  who  seems  to  have 
flourished  as  a  mosaicist  and  icon-painter  under 
Manuel  I;  he  is  alluded  to  in  several  texts  of  the 
12th— 14th  C.  Nicholas  Mesarites  attributes  to 
him  the  images  of  the  Pantokrator  and  the  Myr- 
Rophoroi  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles, 
Constantinople,  and  suggests  that  Eulalios  in¬ 


serted  His  own  image  into  the  latter  scene.  This 
statement  was  questioned  by  Dennis  (infra)  but  is 
still  consistent  with  the  ethos  of  lgtli-C.  monu¬ 
mental  PAINTING. 

in .  N.  Bees,  “kimstgcschii hiliche  riiUTsuchungen  uBei 
die  Eulalios- Erage  und  den  Mosaiksc  limiK  k  der  Apostel- 
kinhe  zu  Kimstantiiiopel,”  RrpKiuistw  39  (1916)  97—1  17, 
231-51;  40  (1917)  59—77.  ().  Dennis,  “‘The  Sleepless 
Watcher’:  Ein  Erkiarutigsversuch."  fOR  28  (1979)  241-45. 

— A.G 

EULOGIA  (EvKoyia,  “blessing”  or  “benediction”), 
the  term  applied  to  consecrated  gifts  as  well  as 
to  the  bread  offered  optionally  at  the  eucharist  or 
blessed  separately  and  distributed  in  church  or 
sent  as  a  gift.  The  term  was  extended  to  the 
“blessing”  at  departure  and  that  received  by  a 
pilgrim  through  contact  with  a  holy  place,  person, 
or  object.  It  could  be  received  either  directly  and 
immaterially,  for  example,  through  kissing  the 
wood  of  the  True  Gross,  or  conveyed  indirectly 
through  a  substance  of  neutral  origin  (e.g.,  oil, 
water,  earth)  that  itself  had  been  blessed  by  such 
contact.  In  the  latter  case,  the  material  itself,  as 
in  Symeon  tokens  (see  Pilgrim  Tokens)  or  its 
container  (e.g,  Menas  flasks,  pilgrimage  ampul¬ 
lae)  might  bear  a  representation  of  the  sanctify¬ 
ing  agent  or  event.  The  richest  account  of  Byz. 
pilgrimage  eulogiai  is  that  recorded  ca.570  by  the 
Piacenza  Pilgrim,  who,  for  example,  reclined  on 
a  couch  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  “to  gain  a 
blessing”  (ch.17).  At  the  Holy  Sepulchre  he  de¬ 
scribes  the  blessing  of  little  flasks  of  oil  through 
contact  with  the  True  Gross  and  the  blessing  of 
earth  brought  into  the  tomb.  Pilgrim  eulogiai  were 
valued  for  their  amuletic  and  medicinal  powers; 
Cyril  of  Skythopolis  (ed.  E.  Schwartz,  110.10- 
11,  164.14—18,  218.6—7,  228.13—14),  for  ex¬ 
ample,  writes  that  St.  Sabas  (among  others)  used 
the  oil  of  the  True  Cross  to  exorcise  evil  spirits; 

f  1  1  11’  t  f  I  4  1  I  t-V  I  I  ■  N 

ci  licG'jfv  at  ijuuuu;  (ViuuA'ti  ,  j irnfjuuitj,  duuuiu  nw,  i  j 

is  inscribed  “Oil  of  the  Wood  of  Life,  that  guides 
us  by  land  and  sea.” 

lit.  A.  Stuiber,  RAC  6  (1966)  900-28.  B.  Rotting,  Pere¬ 
grine  do  religiosa  (Regensberg  1950)  398—43.  Vikan,  Pit  grim- 
age  Art  10-14.  -G.V. 

EUNAPIOS  OF  SARDIS,  pagan  writer  and  his¬ 
torian;  born  Sardis  345/6  (PLRE  1:296)  or  349 
(R.  Goulet,  JHS  too  J1980J  67),  died  after  414. 
Eunapios  (Eurd-nro?)  lived  mainly  in  Sardis,  apart 
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from  five  student  years  at  Athens  whence  his 
parents  recalled  him,  thus  aborting  a  visit  to  Egypt. 
His  combination  of  sophistry  and  medicine  (typi¬ 
cal  for  the  age)  helped  him  achieve  a  friendship 
with  Okibasios,  famous  doctor  and  confidant,  of 
Julian.  So  did  his  rancid  paganism,  the  central 
emotional  and  intellectual  impulse  of  his  waitings, 
albeit  he  did  admire  his  Christian  mentors  Chry- 
santhios  and  Prohaeresios.  His  Lives  of  the  Sophists, 
written  in  or  after  399  (l.M.  Banchich,  (,RBS  25 
[1984]  183-92),  celebrates  various  Neoplatomsts, 
iatrosophists,  and  rhetoricians  in  different  de¬ 
grees  of  fervor  and  coolness. 

His  History,  surviving  only  in  fragments,  for¬ 
mally  continued  that  of  Dexippos,  and  encom¬ 
passed  m  14  books  the  period  270-414.  Its  pre¬ 
cise  structure  and  date  of  composition  are  endlessly 
debated,  as  is  whether  he  used  Ammianus  Mar- 
celi.inus  as  a  source  or  vice  versa.  Photios  (Bibi, 
cod. 77)  knew'  two  versions  or  fkdoseis:  the  orig¬ 
inal  being  too  anti-Christian  for  pious  stomachs, 
Eunapios  produced  a  toned-down  “New  Edition, 
clumsily  done  with  subsequent  obscurities  in  the 
text.  His  History  is  wildly  biased  toward  paganism 
and  Julian,  ostentatiously  neglectful  of  precise 
chronology,  and  crammed  with  rhetorical  digres¬ 
sions  and  descriptions  of  individuals  and  events, 
Zosimos  exploited  it  to  the  point  of  plagiarism. 
Photios  is  relatively  kind  to  his  style;  modern  taste 
generally  prefers  C.C.  Cobet  s  label  most  stink¬ 
ing”  ( Mnemosyne 2  6  [1878]  318). 

KD.  Vitae  sophislarurn,  eel.  G.  Giangrande  (Rome  195(1). 
Index  in  Eunapii  Vilas  sophislarurn,  ed.  I.  and  M.M.  Avotins 
(Hildesheim  1983).  Philostratm  atul  Eunapms,  ed.  VV.G.  Wright 
(Cambridge,  Mass. -London  1952),  3i7~596>  wl.th  EnS-  11  • 
History — Blocklev,  Historians  1:1-26,  2:1-150,  with  Lng.  ti . 

m'.  A.  Baldini,  Ricerche  sulla  Storm  di  Eunapio  di  Sardi 
(Bologna  1984).  A.B.  Breebaart,  “Eunapius  of  Sardes  and 
the  Writing  of  History,”  Mnemosyne 1  32  (1979)  360-75. 
D.F.  Buck,  “Eunapius  of  Sardis  and  Theodosius  the  Great. 
Byzanlion  58  (1988)  36-53.  -B.B. 

EUNOMIOS  (F.wo/uo?),  leader  of  Neo-Arians 
(Anomoians);  born  ca.335  in  Cappadocia  (in  Ol- 
tiseris  or  more  probably  Dakora),  died  Dakora 
ca.394.  Son  of  a  cultured  peasant,  Eunomios 
learned  the  skill  of tachygraphy  and  served  as  a 
teacher  in  Constantinople.  In  Antioch  he  met 
Ar  nos,  whose  secretary  and  disciple  he  became 
and  whose  fate  he  shared,  being  exiled  by  Con- 
siantius  If,  recalled  by  Julian  who  gave  him  prop¬ 
erties  in  Chalcedon,  and  subsequently  becoming 


involved  in  the  revolt  of  Prokopios.  In  360  (ac¬ 
cording  to  Philostorgios)  or  ca.366  (according  to 
Sokrates),  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Kyzikos. 
After  the  death  of  Aetios,  Eunomios  headed  the 
radical  group  of  Arians  and  was  ordered  by  I  heo- 
dosios  I  to  produce  their  exposition  of  faith; 
Theodosios,  however,  rejected  their  Anomoian 
views  and  banished  Eunomios  to  the  lower  Dan¬ 
ube  and  then  to  Cappadocia,  where  he  died. 

Like  Aetios,  Eunomios  taught  that  Cod  the  Cre¬ 
ator  was  ingenerate,  whereas  the  Son  was  cieated 
and  possessed  a  different  essence  and  cliffeient 
energy;  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit  formed 
a  hierarchy  of  nonconsubstantial  beings.  Natu¬ 
rally,  Eunomios  avoided  the  concept  of  the  I  lin- 
itv.  The  Logos-Chi  ist  was  a  created  deity  and 
never  assumed  the  human  nature— a  view  that 
Eunomios  shared  with  the  Theopaschit.es.  He  in¬ 
troduced  a  particular  form  of  baptism  a  single 
immersion  in  the  name  of  the  death  of  Chiist 
(and  not  in  the  name  of  the  I  rinity).  Eunomios 
professed  the  power  of  reason,  and  contemporar¬ 
ies  testify  to  the  clarity  of  his  argumentation.  He 
rejected  the  idea  that  Cod  was  unknowable:  So¬ 
krates  ascribes  to  him  the  assertion  that  Cod  does 
not  know  more  of  his  essence  than  we  do.  Euno- 
mios’s  works  are  lost  but  some  of  them  (the  Apol¬ 
ogy,  the  Apology  of  Apology,  and  the  Exposition  of 
Faith)  are  known  in  fragments  from  refutations 
produced  by  his  opponents  (Basil  the  Ch  eat,  Greg¬ 
ory  of  Nyssa). 


f.d.  The  Extant  Works,  ed.  R.P.  Vaggione  (Oxford  1987). 
EG  30:835-68,  67:587-90. 

1  |T.  t.a.  Kopeck,  A  History  of  Neo-Anamsm,  vol.  2  (I  bil- 
adelphia  1979).  B.  Sesboiie,  E'Apologie  d'Eunome  de  Cyztque 
ei  le  ‘Ctmtre  Eunome'  (/;/-?)  de  Basile  de  Cesaree  (Rome  1980). 
E  Diekamp.  “Literargeschichtliclies  zu  del  cunomian- 
ischen  Kontroversie,"  BZ  18  (1909)  >-'3-  L.  Abrainowski. 
RAC  6:936-47.  -I.E.G..  A  K. 


EUNUCHS  (sing.  eKro/rtox)  played  an  important 
role  in  the  church,  the  army,  and  the  civil  admin¬ 
istration.  Several  patriarchs  were  eunuchs.  Cek- 
manos  1,  Metiiodios,  Ignatios,  and  others,  the 
Iasi  of  them  being  Eustratios  Caridas  (1081-84); 
among  generals  Narses  was  especially  famous, 
among  civil  officials  were  Eutropios.  Samonas, 
Joseph  Bringas,  Basil  Lf.kapf.nos,  and  John  the 
Orphanotrophos.  High  palace  dignities  such  as 

PRAEPOSITE'S  SACRI  CUBICUl.I  and  PARAKOIMOME- 

nos  were  until  the  11th  C.  held  mainly  by  eu¬ 
nuchs.  Eunuchs  also  served  in  the  houses  of  aris¬ 


tocrats.  Legislation  prohibited  castration,  although 
Leo  VI  (nov.60)  mitigated  the  punishment  im¬ 
posed  for  performing  this  surgery.  Despite  this 
legislation  the  operation  was  often  performed  on 
both  children  and  adults,  including  members  of 
the  aristocracy.  Some  eunuchs  were  imported  f  rom 
the  Caucasus,  the  caliphate,  and  Slavic  countries. 
Rare  at  the  time  of  Constantine  I,  eunuchs  ac¬ 
quired  importance  during  the  reign  of  Constan¬ 
tins  II  in  conjunction  with  the  growth  of  the 
bureaucratic  system;  Julian's  attempt  to  restrict 
the  role  of  eunuchs  failed.  They  retained  impor¬ 
tant  positions  through  the  1  ith  C,  but  were  pushed 
out  of  the  highest  posts  under  the  Komnenian 
dynasty,  as  aristocratic  ideology  with  its  veneration 
of  manliness  became  dominant  (A.  Kazhdan, 
d/AST  10  [1973]  184—97);  they  were  rare  in  the 
14th-  15th  C.  Because  of  their  fear  of  homosexu- 
lity,  monastic  leaders  tried  to  exclude  the 
“beardless”  from  certain  monasteries  (e.g.,  on  Mt. 
Athos). 

It  is  usually  thought  that  eunuchs,  who  had  no 
children  of  their  own  nor  were  allowed  to  ascend 
the  throne,  preserved  greater  loyalty  to  their  mas¬ 
ters.  C.  Walter  (La  vie  quotidienne  a  Byzance  an  siecle 
des  Comnenes  [Paris  1966]  95)  questioned  this  the¬ 
sis,  arguing  that  in  reality  eunuchs  participated  in 
diverse  plots  and  schemes  against  the  emperors. 

I  heophylaktos  of  Ohrid  ( Discours ,  Trades,  Poesies, 
ed.  P.  Gautier  [Thessalonike  1980]  287-331)  wrote 
a  defense  of  the  status  of  eunuchs,  demonstrating 
that  they  had  always  played  an  important  role  in 
the  palace,  in  the  church,  and  esp.  in  the  creation 
of  ecclesiastical  music.  Theophylaktos  provided 
his  reader  with  a  list  of  eunuch-martyrs  and  named 
a  worthy  contemporary,  a  certain  Symeon,  who 
organized  dsynoikia  (community)  of  eunuch-monks. 

I  he  monastery  of  St.  Lazaros  in  Constantinople 
was  reserved  for  eunuchs  by  Leo  VI  ( Janin,  Eglises 
CP  299). 

err.  Guilland,  Institutions  1:165—97.  M.D.  Spadaro,  “U11 
inedito  di  Teofilalto  di  Adirida  suH’eiinudiia,"  RSBS  1 
(1981)3-38.  -A.K. 


EUPHEMIA,  CHURCH  OF  SAINT,  built  in  the 

4th  C.  at  the  place  of  her  burial,  about  1.5  km 
from  Chalcedon.  It  consisted  of  a  basilica  with 
an  attached  circular  martyrion  in  which  the  body 
of  Euphemia  was  kept  in  a  silver  sarcophagus. 
Once  a  year  the  body  reportedly  exuded  an  efflu¬ 


vium  of  blood  that  was  distributed  in  glass  am¬ 
pullae.  A  painted  cycle  of  Euphemia’s  martyrdom 
(in  a  “roofed  passage”)  is  described  by  Asterios 
of  Amaseia.  The  Council  of  Chalcedon  w'as  held 
in  the  church  in  451.  The  Persian  invasions  of 
the  early  7th  C.  caused  its  destruction  and  the 
transfer  to  Constantinople  of  the  “uncorrupted 
body,”  which  was  housed  in  the  converted  great 
hall  of  the  palace  of  Antiochos  next  to  the  Hip¬ 
podrome.  During  the  Iconoclastic  period  the  new 
church  was  secularized  and  the  relics  w'ere  throw  n 
in  the  sea  by  Constantine  V;  they  were  miracu¬ 
lously  saved  and  returned  in  796  to  the  refur¬ 
bished  church,  which  survived  until  the  end  of 
the  Byz.  Empire.  Excavations  in  1942  and  1950- 
52  revealed  part  of  the  palace  of  Antiochos,  in¬ 
cluding  the  hexagonal  building  that  housed  the 
church,  opening  on  to  a  semicircular  portico.  A 
late  i3th-C.  cycle  of  wall  paintings  illustrates  the 
saint’s  martyrdom. 

lit.  Janin,  Eglises  CP  120—24.  Janin,  Eglises  centres  31  — 
33.  R.  Naurnann,  H.  Belting,  Die  Euphemia- Kirc he  am  Hip- 
podrom  zu  Istanbul  und  Hire  Fresken  (Berlin  1966).  -C.M. 


EUPHEMIA  OF  CHALCEDON,  saint;  died  16 
Sept.  303,  according  to  the  Fasti  Consulares  Vin- 
dohonenses  (MGH  AuctAnt.  9:290).  Egeria  men¬ 
tions  the  cult  of  Euphemia  (Fvtprujiia)  in  Chalce¬ 
don,  and  Asterios  of  Amasf.ia  describes  her 
annual  feast  and  the  pictorial  representation  of 
her  trial  and  death  by  fire.  The  Church  of  St. 
Euphemia  housed  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  in 
451  (see  Euphemia,  Church  of  Saint).  Halkin 
(infra,  xvii)  dates  the  earliest  passio  (preserved  in 
1  ith-  and  is>th-C.  MSS)  soon  after  this  council.  It 
provides  little  information,  but  the  details  of  the 
trial  and  execution  differ  from  Asterios’s  descrip¬ 
tion;  for  example,  Euphemia  was  supposedly 
thrown  to  wild  beasts  and  died  in  the  arena.  The 
Synaxanon  of  Constantinople  (Synax.CP  p.811-13) 
assigns  to  Euphemia  the  miracle  of  determining 
the  decision  of  the  Council  of  451:  two  tornoi,  one 
orthodox  and  another  heterodox  (Monophysite), 
w'ere  placed  in  Euphemia’s  coffin;  after  several 
days  the  council  members  reopened  the  coffin 
and  found  the  heretical  creed  under  Euphemia’s 
feet  and  the  orthodox  one  in  her  hands.  Euphern- 
ia’s  cult  was  popular  in  Bvz.  Constantine  of  Tios 
(ca.8oo)  related  that  Leo  III  ordered  her  relics 
thrown  into  the  sea,  but  two  pious  brothers  saved 
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them  and  brought  them  to  Lemnos.  In  the  15th 
0.  Makarios  Makrf.s  reworked  this  legend.  Latin 
versions  also  survive  (H.  Boese,  AB  97  1*979] 
360—62). 

Representation  in  Art.  Portraits  ol  the  saint 
show  a  virgin  martyr  dad  in  a  muphorion  and  long 
tunic:.  In  the  Theodore  Psalter  (f ol- 1 63V)  and 
in  some  MSS  of  Symeon  Metaphrases  she  is  shown 
flanked  by  beasts  from  the  arena  (in  accordance 
with  the  text),  while  in  others  she  stands  nude  in 
a  pyre  (as  in  the  description  by  Asterios)  or  is 
beheaded.  A  fresco  cycle  of  14  scenes  illustrating 
her  martyrdom  adorns  her  church  in  Constanti¬ 
nople  (R.  Naumann,  H.  Belting,  Die  Euphemia- 
Kirche  am  Hippodrom  zu  Istanbul  und  ihre  Eresken 
[Berlin  1966]  113-17). 

SOURCE.  F.  Halkin,  Euphevne  de  CJuilcedoine  (  Brussels  1965). 
u  r.  BUG  619-62411.  |.  Wortley,  “Iconoclasm  and  Leip- 
sanoclasrn:  Leo  III,  Constantine  V  and  the  Relies,"  ByzE  8 
(1982)  274-77.  O.  Schrier,  “A  propos  d  une  donnee  neg¬ 
ligee  sur  la  niort  de  Ste.  Kupheinie,"  AB  102  (1984)  3-9- 
53.  J.  Boherg,  LCI  6:182-85.  -A.K..  N.P.S. 

EUPHRATAS  (Ewfrparas).  legendary  architect  of 
Constantinople  during  the  reign  of  Constantine 
I.  He  is  described  as  a  eunuch,  parakoimomenos, 
and  eponym  of  a  church  or  gerokomeion  in  the 
district  of'  Leomakellion  in  Constantinople.  He  is 
mentioned  in  the  Patna,  in  pseudo-Symeon  Ma- 
gistros,  and  in  some  legends  about  Constantine. 
According  to  one  of  the  legends,  Euphratas  built 
the  city  ramparts,  developed  the  sewage  system, 
excavated  cisterns,  and  erected  Hagia  Sophia.  An¬ 
other  legend  relates  that  he  came  to  Constantine 
on  the  eve  of  the  battle  at  the  Milvian  Bridge  and 
advised  the  emperor  to  abandon  polytheism  and 
trust  in  the  true  God  and  his  son  Christ.  Euphia- 
tas  also  reportedly  invited  inhabitants  of  various 
cities  to  move  to  Constantinople  and  furnished 
them  with  annonae  and  dwellings.  He  supposedly 
provided  “the  archontes  of  Rome”  with  new'  houses, 
fountains,  and  gardens  identical  to  those  they  had 
possessed  in  Rome.  Euphratas  is  not  mentioned 
in  any  source  before  the  9th  C. 

lit.  F.  Halkin,  “L’empereur  Constantin  convert!  par 
Euphratas,”  AB  78  (i960)  5-17-  A.  Kazhdan,  "Constantin 
imaginaire,”  Byzantion  57  (*967)  237__39-  — A.K. 

EUPHRATENSIS,  properly  Augusta  Euphraten- 
sis  (Av'yov(TToev<ppaTT}CTLa,  also  Augusta  eupatensis 
[sir)),  province  created  between  330  and  350 


(probably  ca.341)  from  that  territory  of  Coele- 
Syria  that  lay  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Eu¬ 
phrates.  It  is  identified  by  Ammianus  Marcellmus 
and  Prokopios  as  former  Kommagene.  Part  of 
what  had  earlier  been  the  region  of  Palmyrene 
(e.g..  Sergiopolis)  was  incorporated  in  the  prov¬ 
ince,  but  it  is  doubtful,  despite  Malalas  and  Pro¬ 
kopios,  that  Euphratensis  included  some  parts 
of  Osrhoene.  The  province  contained  at  least 
20  cities,  including  Hierapolis  (the  capital), 
CvRRHUs-Hagioupolis,  Doliche  (Telouch),  Samo- 
sata,  and  Europos.  The  early  yth-C.  geographer 
George  of  Cyprus  calls  the  region  “the  eparchy 
of  Euphratensis  and  Hagioupolis,”  stressing  the 
special  place  occupied  by  Cyrrhus.  In  the  5th  C. 
southern  Euphratensis  was  carved  out,  including 
Zknobia  and  the  capital  Sergiopolis.  After  the 
Arab  conquest  Euphratensis  formed  part  of  the 
jund  (military  district)  of  Qinnasrln  (Chalkis).  The 
name  al-Furatiyah  survives  in  Arabic  sources  until 
the  13th  C. 

lit.  E.  Honigmann,  RE  12  (1925)  1  c) 3  98,  2.R.  4  (*932) 
1698.  Idem,  Eveques  et  eveches  morwphysites  d’Asie  anteneure 
au  Vie  siecle  (Louvain  1952)  loaf.  M.M.M. 

EUPHRATES  (Evcpparps),  longest  (2,760  km)  river 
of  western  Asia.  The  Euphrates  was  navigable 
from  north  of  Edessa;  it  was  a  principal  waterway 
for  transportation,  but  vulnerable  politically  and 
militarily.  Heavily  fortified  since  Roman  times,  the 
river  provided  the  principal  means  for  Persian 
expeditions  against  Byz.  Much  defensive  con¬ 
struction  took  place  in  the  reigns  of  Anastastos  I 
and  Justinian  I.  Important  cities  along  the  Eu¬ 
phrates  included  Melitf.ne,  Samosata,  Hier¬ 
apolis,  Zenobia,  and  Kirkesion.  Stretches  of  the 
Euphrates  were  part  of  the  Sasanian-Byz.  border. 
The  river  continued  to  be  a  principal  invasion 
route  for  Muslims  against  Byz.  in  the  yth-qth  C. 
Control  of  its  upper  reaches,  including  such 
strongpoints  as  Kamacha,  occasioned  much  Byz. 
Muslim  warfare.  The  Euphrates  floods  from  No¬ 
vember  to  the  end  of  March,  and,  esp.  in  April 
and  May,  carries  heavy  silt  to  the  Mesopotamian 
plain.  Its  water  allowed  the  agriculture  that  flour¬ 
ished  along  its  banks,  in  contrast  to  the  often 
parched  lands  beyond  the  reach  of  irrigation. 

lit  I  G  Crow,  D.H.  French  in  Roman  Frontier  Studies 
,079.  eels.  YV.8.  Hanson,  L.J.E.  Kcppie  (Oxford  1980)  903- 
12.  G.  Frezouls  in  t.e  Moyen -Euphrate:  Zone  de  contacts  et 
d’echanges,  ed.  J.  Margueron  (Leiden  1980)  355-86.  M.G. 


Ionides,  7 he  Regime  oj  the  Rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris  (Lon¬ 
don  1937).  — W.E.K. 

EUPHROSYNE  DOUKAINA  KAMATERA,  em¬ 
press  ( 1  1 95- 1 203);  fl.  ca.  1  1 69— 1210.  She  married 
the  future  Alexios  III  Angelos  ca.  1  169  and  bore 
him  three  daughters:  Irene  (born  ca.  1  170),  Anna 
(born  ca.  1171  or  1  1 73),  and  Eudokia  (born  ca.  1 1 72 
or  1*74).  Stronger-willed  and  more  intelligent 
than  Alexios,  she  had  great  influence  over  him; 
she  occupied  the  palace  when  word  of  his  coup 
reached  Constantinople.  Her  support  for  Con¬ 
stantine  Mf.sopo tamites  created  opposition  f  rom 
her  son-in-law  Andronikos  Kontostephanos  and 
her  brother  Basil  Kamateros,  who  informed 
Alexios  of  her  affair  with  a  certain  Vatatzes.  The 
latter  was  executed  and  Euphrosyne  was  shut  in 
a  convent  for  six  months  (1196-97).  Upon  her 
return  she  regained  dominance  over  her  hus¬ 
band,  although  she  could  not  prevent  Mesopo- 
tamites’  fall  (1197).  Abandoned  by  Alexios  in 
Constantinople  when  he  fled,  she  was  arrested, 
but  Alexios  V  Doukas  took  Euphrosyne  and 
Eudokia  with  him  when  he  left  Constantinople. 
After  Alexios  V  and  Alexios  III  met  at  Mosyno- 
polis,  Euphrosyne  joined  her  husband  in  his  wan¬ 
derings.  Carried  off  to  Montferrat  with  him,  she 
was  ransomed  by  Michael  I  Komnenos  Doukas 
of  Epiros  and  passed  the  rest  of  her  life  near 
Arta. 

lit.  Polemis,  Doukai.  131.  -C.M.B. 

EURIPIDES  (EvpLTTtdTqs),  Greek  tragic  poet;  born 
Salamis  480  b.c.,  died  Macedonia  406.  Following 
the  tradition  of  late  antiquity,  Byz.  scholars  fa¬ 
vored  the  ten  so-called  select  plays  of  Euripides. 
Knowledge  of  the  nine  other  tragedies  was  rare 
but  evident  in  Psellos,  John  Tzetzes,  and  Eu¬ 
stathios  of  Thessalonike  (cf.  Wilson,  infra  177, 
204).  The  earliest  extant  MS  of  Euripides  (Jeru¬ 
salem,  Gr.  Pair.,  Taphou  36)  dates  from  the  10th 
or  i  ith  C.,  and  his  life  is  included  in  the  Souda. 
In  the  early  14th  C.  the  triad  of  Hecuba,  Orestes, 
and  Phoenician  Women,  which  had  become  stan¬ 
dard  in  the  school  syllabus,  received  philological 
study  in  the  form  of  scholia  and/or  recensions  by 
Maximos  Planoudes,  Manuel  Moschopoulos, 
Ehomas  Magistros,  and  Demetrios  Triklinios. 
Of  particular  significance  is  the  latter’s  edition  of 
all  1 9  plays. 
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The  only  attempt  at  literary  criticism  of  Euri¬ 
pides — Psellos’s  comparison  of  Euripides  and 
George  of  Pisidia  (ed.  A.  Colonna,  SBN  7  [1953] 
16-21) — survives  in  a  damaged  MS  that,  because 
of  its  poor  condition,  prevents  am  conclusions  as 
to  Psellos’s  verdict.  Clearly,  however,  he  admires 
Euripides  for  his  ability  to  arouse  pity  and  for  his 
versatility  of  style.  Judging  from  the  number  of 
surviving  MSS,  Euripides  was  the  most  popular 
of  the  great  tragedians.  He  influenced  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Verses  on  Adam  by  Ignacios  the 
Deacon,  the  Katomyomachia  by  Theodore  Pro- 
dromos,  and  esp.  Christos  Paschon. 

While  scenes  from  Euripides  are  represented 
in  the  floor  mosaics  of  Antioch,  no  illuminated 
Byz.  MSS  of  the  plays  survive.  Nevertheless,  K. 
Weitzmann  ( Hesperia  18  [1949]  159-210)  hypoth¬ 
esized  their  existence  and  impact  on  the  Venice 
Kynegetika  (see  Oppian).  In  his  view'  several  cas¬ 
kets  and  boxes  depict  episodes  from  the  trage¬ 
dies,  notably  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigeneia  on  the 
Veroli  casket  and  Hippolytos  crowned  on  other 
ivories.  Other  scholars,  however,  connect  the  Ver¬ 
oli  casket  with  Nonnos  of  Panopolis. 

ed.  Scholia  metrica  anonyma  in  Eunpuiis  Hecuham,  Orestem, 
Phoenissas ,  ed.  O.I..  Smith  (Copenhagen  1977).  A.  Meschini, 
“Sugli  gnomologi  bizantini  di  Euripides”  Helikon  13-14 
(1973—74)  349—62.  Michael  P sell  us.  The  Essays  on  Euripides 
and  George  of  Pisidia  and  on  Heliodorus,  ed.  A.R.  Dvck  (Vi¬ 
enna  1986). 

in  .  G.  Zunz,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Transmission  of  the  Plays 
of  Euripides  (Cambridge  1965).  A.  Tuilier,  Etude  comparer 
du  texte  et  des  scholies  d’Euripide  (Paris  1972).  Wilson,  Scholars 
177!,  204,  246,  254L  B.  Donovan,  Euripides  Papyri  (New 
Haven  1968).  A.  Luryn,  The  Byzantine  Manuscript  Tradition 
of  the  Tragedies  of  Euripides  (Urbana  1957).  -A.C.H.,  A.C. 


EUROPA,  in  Greek  mythology  daughter  of  Phoe¬ 
nix  or  of  Agenor  (king  of  Tyre),  who  was  ab¬ 
ducted  by  Zeus  disguised  as  a  handsome  bull.  This 
episode  was  known  to  Byz.  authors:  for  example, 
Niketas  Choniates  (Nik. Chon.  142.16-22)  com¬ 
pares  her  with  Theodora  Komnene,  who  was  se¬ 
duced  by  the  future  emperor  Andronikos  I.  A 
scholiast  to  Tzetzes  (Hist.  7:363)  transfers  Europa 
from  Phoenicia  to  Egypt  and  makes  her  the 
daughter  of  Nilus.  The  church  fathers  rational¬ 
ized  the  myth  of  Europa  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  myth  ol  Danae  but  did  not  attempt  to  alle¬ 
gorize  it  in  a  Christian  sense,  prevented  probably 
by  the  connotations  of  bestiality.  The  rape  of 
Europa  is  represented  twice  on  the  Veroi.i  casket 
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in  London  (Goldschmidt- Wcitzmann,  Elfenbein- 
skulpt.  I,  no. 23)  and  on  other  ivories. 

l.it.  W.  Biihler,  RAC  6:982-85.  Wcit/mann.  Or.  Myth. 
183-86.  -A.k-.A.C. 


EUROPE  (Evpairn).  1 he  By/.,  retained  the  an¬ 
cient  concept  of  three  continents— Europe,  Libya 
(Africa),  and  Asia.  Since  only  narrow  straits  di¬ 
vided  Europe  from  Libya,  Theophanes  (Theoph. 
95.1-2,  426.3-4)  considered  Spain  “the  hist 
country  of  Europe  from  the  West  Ocean."  The 
border  between  Europe  and  Asia  was  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  define.  The  Bosporos-Hellespont  was  a 
natural  dividing  line;  to  the  north,  the  Tanais 
(Don)  River  was  considered  a  border — Laonikos 
Chalkokondyles  (Chalk.  1:123.6-8)  assumed  that 
“the  land  beyond  the  I  anais  was  lar  gel  and 
wider  than  Europe.  Prokopios  (Wars  8:6.13-15), 
however,  rejected  such  a  view  and— referring  to 
Aeschylus— established  the  borderline  at  Colchi- 
dian  Phasis.  Eustathios  of  I  hessalonike,  in  his 
commentary  on  Dionysios  Periegetes  (C  CM 
2:222.5—12,  264.44—46),  acknowledged  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  isthmuses  that  formed  buf  fers  between 
the  continents — Arabia  between  Libya  and  Asia, 
and  the  Caucasus,  a  “large  and  broad  isthmus 
between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Euxeinos  (Black 
Sea).”  The  semilegendary  land  of  Thoule  was 
viewed  as  the  farthest  part  of  northern  Europe. 

Europe  was  considered  a  geographic  unity:  ac¬ 
cording  to  Eustathios  (2:264.44-45),  it  was  the 
most  varied  in  form  among  the  continents,  sui- 
passing  Asia  and  Libya  in  wealth,  its  production 
of  fruit,  and  the  virtue  of  its  population,  but  had 
fewer  animals.  The  idea  of  Europe  as  a  political, 
cultural,  and  emotional  concept  was  not  devel¬ 
oped  in  Byz.,  even  though  it  emerged  in  the  West 
in  the  13th  and  14th  C.  at  the  expense  of  the 
concept  of  Christendom;  Byz.  was  left  outside 
Europe,  which  contributed  to  the  relative  indif¬ 
ference  of  the  West  to  the  fall  of  Constantinople. 

The  name  Europe  was  also  applied  by  Greek 
authors  to  a  part  of  Thrace,  as  both  an  adminis¬ 
trative  and  ecclesiastical  division. 

lit.  D.  Hay,  Europe:  The  Emergence  of  an  Idea1  (Edin¬ 
burgh  1968).  D.M.  Nicol,  “The  Byzantine  View  of  Western 
Europe,”  ORBS  8  (1967)  3 15-39.  P.  Grattarola,  “H  concetto 
di  F.uropa  alia  fine  del  mondo  antico,”  L’Europa  net  mondo 
antico  (Milan  1986)  174-91-  T  Ruder,  “Ho  horns  ‘Europe 
hos  ennoia  chorou  ste  Bvzantine  historiographia,  m  tfy- 
zxintio  kai  Europe  (Athens  1987)  63-74.  A.k. 


EUROPOS  (Euporn-o?,  Ar.  Jarabulus,  Cerablus  on 
the  Turkish-Syrian  border),  city  of  Euphratknsis 
built  on  the  site  of  ancient  Carchemish  at  a  stra¬ 
tegic  crossing  of  the  Euphrates  River.  Its  walls 
were  built  by  Kkler,  magisler  militum  of  Anastasios 
I  ( JoshStyl ,  ch.91)  and  again  by  Justinian  I  (Pro¬ 
kopios,  Buildings  2.9.10).  In  542  Europos  was  made 
the  military  headquarters  of  Belisarios  (Proko¬ 
pios,  Wars  2.20.24-7).  Circa  525  Monophysite 
monks,  expelled  under  Justin  I  from  Ski.kcki.ia 
PiKRiA,  established  the  monastery  of  Qenneshre 
(“eagle’s  nest”)  on  a  height  opposite  Europos. 
After  the  Arab  conquest  (639)  it  became  famous 
for  the  preservation  of  Greek  studies  until  815, 
when  the  monastery  was  burned  by  local  people; 
it  was  restored  by  Dionysios  of  Tei.i  Mauri  (died 


»45)- 

LIT. 

(19°-) 


F.  Nau,  “Histoire  de  Jean 
1 08— 10. 


bar  Aphthoniva,”  ROC  7 
-M.M.M. 


EURYTANEIA,  modern  province  in  central 
Greece.  The  ancient  Eurytanes  were  a  tribe  in 
ArrouA.  The  rugged  mountainous  terrain  of  the 
region  has  led  to  Us  relative  isolation;  it  contains 
a  number  of  churches  and  monasteries,  but  most 
are  post-Byz.  (J.T.A.  Koumoulides,  GOrThR  30 
[1985]  61-83).  One  of  the  most  important  Byz. 
monuments  was  the  large  pth-C.  domed  church 
at  Episkopi,  40  km  west  of  Karpenision,  dedicated 
to  the  Dormition  (P.L.  Vokotopoulos,  He  ekkle- 
siastike  architektonike  eis  ten  dytiken  sterean  Hellada 
kai  ten  Epeiron  [Thessalonike  1975]  ^9  7 4 ) -  ^ 
received  three  distinct  programs  of  wall  painting; 
the  first  contemporary  with  its  construction,  the 
second  in  the  late  10th  or  early  nth  C.,  and  the 
third  in  the  first  half  of  the  13th  C.  Before  the 
church  was  submerged  beneath  the  modern  res¬ 
ervoir  of  Kremasta,  the  frescoes  from  all  three 
stages  were  removed  to  the  Byzantine  Museum  in 
Athens  (M.  Chatzidakis  in  Holy  Image,  nos.  2-6). 

LIT.  A.  Orlandos,  "Bvzantina  innemeia  tes  Aitoloakar- 
nariias,”  ABME  9  (1961)  3-20.  A.  Paliouras,  Byzantine  At- 
toloakamania  ( Alliens  1985).  t\.C. 

EUSEBIOS  (Euo-ejStoy),  personal  name  (meaning 
“pious”).  The  name  first  appeared  in  the  4th  C. 
and  immediately  spread  widely  in  the  Christian 
and  the  pagan  milieus:  w'e  know  several  pupils  of 
Libanios  who  are  called  Eusebios  as  well  as  many 
officials  whose  religious  beliefs  cannot  be  deter- 
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mined.  PERE  1:301-09  lists  43  Eusebioi  of  the 
4th  C.,  to  whom  several  clergymen  should  be 
added — bishops  of  Caesarea,  Nikomedeia,  Emesa, 
and  others  (A.  Julicher,  RE  6  [1909]  1439—44). 
PL.RE  2:428—33  contains  fewer  men  of  this  name 
in  the  5th  C. — only  29.  Sozomenos  is  aware  of  14 
Eusebioi — more  than  John  (11),  Paul  (9),  and 
Theodore  (7).  Probably  by  the  6th  C.  the  name 
went  out  of  fashion;  Prokopios  lists  only  two. 
Theophanes  the  Confessor  mentions  1 1  Eusebioi: 
nine  were  active  in  the  4th  C.  and  only  two  were 
contemporaries  of  Anastasios  and  Justinian  I,  re¬ 
spectively.  Thereafter,  the  name  disappeared  al¬ 
most  completely:  throughout  published  acts  of  the 
arc  hives  of  Athos  only  two  monks  named  Eusebios 
are  found  (in  Lavra  of  the  11th  C.);  PEP  (nos. 
6328-29)  registers  two  Eusebioi  (a  bishop  after 
1439,  probably  identical  with  Eusebio  da  Cre¬ 
mona,  and  a  metropolitan  of  Sougdaia  in  the  rnid- 
14th  C.).  Seals  give  the  same  impression:  in  the 
Laurent  Corpus  5.1-3,  only  one  clergyman,  Eu¬ 
sebios  of  Gaza  (110.2027),  is  included;  the  editor 
dates  his  seal  to  the  6th  C.  In  Zacos,  Seals,  vol.  1, 
five  Eusebioi  are  present:  their  seals  are  of  the 
6th-8th  C.  Laurent’s  Corpus  2  contains  only  one 
Eusebios  (no.715),  koubikoularios  and  primikerios  of 
the  vestiarion  of  the  9th—  10th  C.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  first  editor,  G.  Schlumberger,  read 
the  name  differently,  as  Eugenios.  -A.K. 

ELTSEBIOS  OF  CAESAREA,  churchman  and 

scholar;  born  ca.260,  died  339  or  340;  according 
to  a  Syriac  list  of  saints  he  was  buried  on  30  May. 
He  wras  educated  by  Pamphilos,  a  priest  in  Cae¬ 
sarea,  who  developed  Origen’s  traditions  and  en¬ 
larged  Origen’s  library;  his  high  esteem  for  Pam¬ 
philos  led  Eusebios  to  accept  the  surname  “of 
Pamphilos.”  Pamphilos  was  arrested  in  307  dur¬ 
ing  the  anti-Christian  persecutions,  but  he  kept 
working  in  prison  with  Eusebios’s  assistance;  he 
was  beheaded  in  309.  After  the  execution  of  Pam¬ 
philos  and  some  of  his  students,  Eusebios  fled  to 
I  yre  and  then  to  the  Thebaid. 

In  313,  however,  as  soon  as  the  edict  of  toler¬ 
ance  was  issued  by  Galerius,  he  was  elected  bishop 
of  Caesarea.  He  became  Constantine  I  the  Great’s 
favorite  and  a  historiographer  and  participated 
in  many  theological  discussions  of  the  period.  He 
perceived  the  threat  represented  by  Monarchi- 
an ism  and  was  tolerant,  even  supportive,  of  the 


Arians;  allied  writh  Euskbios  of  Nikomf.df.ia  he 
actively  contributed  to  the  deposition  of  the  or¬ 
thodox  Eustathios  of  Antioch  in  330  and 
Athanasios  of  Alexandria  in  335.  He  also  partic¬ 
ipated  in  the  Council  of  Constantinople  in  336 
that  attacked  the  views  of  Markellos  of  Ankyra. 

As  a  scholar  Eusebios  was  an  outstanding  sys¬ 
tematize!  who  assembled  copious  data.  His  works 
are  devoted  primarily  to  the  problems  of  apolo¬ 
getics  and  church  history.  His  major  apologetic 
treatises  are  the  voluminous  Preparation  and  Dem¬ 
onstration  of  the  Gospels,  both  dedicated  to  the  Arian 
bishop  of  Syrian  Laodikeia,  Theodotos.  In  the 
Preparation  he  endeavors  to  showr  that  “the  philos¬ 
ophy  and  religion  of  the  Hebrew  s”  is  more  ancient 
and  richer  in  content  than  Greco-Roman  pagan¬ 
ism  and  exercises  a  more  powerful  influence  on 
human  life.  In  the  Demonstration,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  asserts  that  Judaism  is  limited  and 
ephemeral,  only  a  fragile  shell,  w  hereas  Christian¬ 
ity  forms  a  permanent  kernel. 

The  most  important  historical  works  of  Euse¬ 
bios  are  the  Chronicle,  the  Church  History,  and  the 
Vita  Constantine  In  the  Chronicle,  Eusebios,  fol¬ 
lowing  in  the  steps  of  Sextus  Julius  Africanus 
but  using  other  sources  as  well,  gave  the  fists  of 
ruling  dynasties  of  Chaldeans,  Assyrians,  He¬ 
brews,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  and  in 
brief  form  events  of  biblical  and  nonbiblical  his¬ 
tory,  with  special  attention  (in  the  last  section)  to 
the  growth  of  Christianity.  Thus  Eusebios  empha¬ 
sized  the  same  apologetic  principle  that  permeates 
his  Preparation :  Christianity  is  not  a  sheer  novelty 
but  a  religion  properly  rooted  in  the  past.  Euse¬ 
bios  produced  several  revisions  of  the  Church  His¬ 
tory  that  are  reflected  in  the  two  families  of  manu¬ 
scripts,  as  well  as  in  the  5th-C.  Syriac  version:  he 
reworked  his  text  in  connection  with  the  drastic 
changes  in  the  political  situation.  Nevertheless  the 
main  principles  of  his  approach  remained  consis¬ 
tent:  first  of  all,  his  ten-book  History  presents  an 
enormous  amount  of  information,  citing  earlier 
works  and  documents;  these  citations  may  not 
always  be  dependable,  but  Eusebios  believes  that 
story-telling  must  be  factual  in  order  to  be  con¬ 
vincing.  Second,  history  is  a  field  in  which  the 
Savior  is  actively  leading  mankind  to  a  teleologi¬ 
cally  foreseen  future;  accordingly,  those  who  fol¬ 
low  the  Lord’s  path  become  victorious  and,  vice 
versa,  those  who  emerge  victorious  are  men  fol¬ 
lowing  in  the  way  of  the  Lord.  In  other  words, 
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the  emperor  is  successful  because  he  fulfills  the 
plan  destined  by  God;  he  is  the  representative  of 
God  on  earth.  Constantine  is  praised  precisely 
because  he  was  victorious,  and  Eusebios  makes 
him  more  Christian  than  he  really  was.  I  hircl, 
only  the  major  patterns  of  development  are  sa¬ 
lient  while  certain  facts  deviating  from  or  contra¬ 
dicting  them  can  be  omitted  or  transformed  or 
replaced  by  myth  (as  Crispus’s  murder  is  omitted; 
Constantine’s  conversion  to  Christianity  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  supernatural  setting;  and  Galerius, 
the  author  of  the  first  edict  of  tolerance,  is  pre¬ 
sented  as  a  diehard  persecutor  of  Christians)  all 
with  the  noble  aim  of  emphasizing  the  teleology 
of  human  salvation. 

The  Byz.  often  criticized  Eusebios.  Sokrates  called 
him  “double-tongued.”  The  Second  Council  of 
Nicaea  of  787  prohibited  quoting  Eusebios  as  a 
witness  of  correct  belief  .  Two  events  account  for 
such  a  negative  attitude:  F.usebios’s  pro-Arian 
stance  and  his  rejection  of  the  cult  of  icons.  De¬ 
spite  these  “shortcomings,”  Eusebios  obtained  great 
authority  and  for  the  Byz.  remained  the  major 
source  for  the  early  centuries  of  Christianity  and 
a  textbook  for  antipagan  and  anti- Jewish  polem¬ 
ics. 

CD.  PG  19-^4.  Eusebius  Werke,  9  vols.,  ed.  l.A.  Heikel  et 
al.  (Leip/.ig-Berlin  1902-56).  Eusebius:  The  History  of  the 
Church,  tr.  G.A.  Williamson  (Harmondsworth  1965). 

lit.  T.D.  Barnes,  Constantine  and  Eusebius  (Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1981).  R.M.  Grant,  Euselnus  as  Church  Historian  (Ox¬ 
ford  1980).  A- A.  Mosshammer,  The  Chronicle  of  Eusebius 
and  Greek  Chronographic  Tradition  (l.ewisburg,  Pa.,  1979)) 
M  Godecke,  Geschichte  ah  Mythos:  Eusebs  ‘Kirchengeschirhte 
(Frankfurt— New  York  1987).  H.A.  Drake,  In  Praise  of  Lou- 
stantine  (Berkeley— Los  Angeles  197^)*  *’ 


EUSEBIOS  OF  EMESA,  bishop  of  Emesa  (from 
ca.340)  and  biblical  exegete;  born  Ecfessa  ca.300, 
died  Antioch  or  Emesa  359-  A  native  speakei  of 
Syriac,  Eusebios  learned  Creek  at  school  prior  to 
exegetical  and  philosophical  training  at  Antioch 
and  Alexandria;  the  latter  city  introduced  him  to 
the  friendship  and  Arianism  of  George,  bishop  of 
Laodikeia,  though  he  refused  to  succeed  Athana- 
sios  of  Alexandria  to  its  see  in  339.  His  advent  at 
Emf.sa  was  greeted  by  riots  against  his  supposedly 
“too  scholarly”  personality;  intervention  by  George 
and  the  patriarch  of  Antioch  secured  his  position. 
Apparently  semi-Arian  in  views,  Eusebios  was 


praised  for  his  rhetorical  skills  and  prolific  pop¬ 
ular  writing  by  Jerome,  who  singled  out  his  hom¬ 
ilies  on  the  Gospels  and  pamphlets  against  the 
Jews,  Gentiles,  and  Novatians.  Theodoret  of 
Gyrrhus  mentions  treatises  against  Manichaeans 
anti  Marcionites.  Creek  fragments  of  his  com¬ 
mentaries  on  Genesis  and  Galatians  show  him  to 
follow  the  Antiochene  School,  of  exegesis.  About 
60  homilies  survive  in  whole  or  part  in  Armenian 
(H.J.  Lehmann,  Per piscatores  [Arhus  1975]),  Creek, 
Latin,  Slavic  (M.  Matejic  in  Literaturoznanie  i  folk- 
loristika  v  cest  Akademiku  Sbornik  Petur  Dinekov  [Sofia 
1983]  145-55),  and  Syriac.  The  pseudo-Eusebian 
Gallican  sermons  belong  mainly  to  Faustus  of  Riez 
(Eusebius  “Gallicanus"  Col! echo  homiliarum ,  ed.  J. 
I.eroy,  F.  Glorie,  3  vols.  [Turnhout  1970-71]). 

cn  PG.  86.1:509-62,  41:1476-88.  Eusebe  d'Emese:  Dis- 
cours  conserves  en  talm ,  ed.  E  M.  Buytacrt,  2  vols.  (Louvain 

^crr.^E.M.  Buytaert,  E’ heritage  lilteraire  d’ Eusebe  d  Emese 
(Louvain  1949).  ” 

EUSEBIOS  OF  NIKOMEDEIA,  Arian  bishop  of 
Nikomedeia  (from  ca.318);  bishop  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  (from  338/9);  died  ca.342,  probably  at  Con¬ 
stantinople.  Eusebios  was  a  fellow  pupil  of  Arius 
under  Lucian  of  Antioch.  After  Arius’s  condem¬ 
nation  ca.320,  Eusebios,  who  had  just  become 
bishop  of  Nikomedeia,  organized  an  epistolary 
campaign  in  support  of  Arius.  Although  Eusebios 
subscribed  to  the  decisions  of  the  Council  of  Ni¬ 
caea  in  325,  he  was  soon  exiled  to  Caul  by  Con¬ 
stantine  1  on  charges  of  supporting  the  Meletians 
(see  Meletian  Schism).  After  his  recall  in  328,  he 
became  a  leader  of  the  extreme  Arian  party,  who 
came  to  be  known  as  “Eusebians.”  He  gained  the 
favor  of  Constantine  1  and  in  337  baptized  the 
emperor  during  his  last  illness.  The  triumph  of 
the  Arian  party  was  evident  when  Eusebios  be¬ 
came  bishop  of  Constantinople  in  338  or  339.  His 
brief  tenure  in  Constantinople  was  marked  pri¬ 
marily  by  hostile  maneuvering  against  Athana- 
sios  of  Alexandria. 

Virtually  none  of  Eusebios’s  writings  survive, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  letters  preserved  by 
the  ecclesiastical  historians  Sokrates  (Sokr.  HE 
1.14),  Sozomenos  (Sozom.  HE  2.16),  and  I  heo- 
dorf.t  of  Cyrrhus  (HE  1.5). 

lit  A  Lichtenstein,  Eusebius  von  Nikomedien  (Halle  1903). 
C.  Kannengiesser,  DP  AC  1:1296-99.  C.  Luibheid,  “'I  he 


Arianism  of  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,"  Irish  Theological  Quar¬ 
terly  43  (1976)  3-23.  -B.B..  A.M.'l 

eustathians.  See  Eustathios  of  Antioch. 

EUSTATHIOS  (EiicrraOio?),  martyr  exec  uted  un¬ 
der  Hadrian  and  saint;  feastdav  20  Sept;  prebap- 
tismal  name  Placidas.  His  legend  is  preserved  in 
two  Creek  passions,  one  ascribed  to  Symeon  Me¬ 
ta  rhrastes  (a  Nuremberg  MS  presents  slight  var¬ 
iations — -J.-M.  Olivier,  AB  93  [1975]  109!’);  in  a 
panegyric  of  Niketas  David  Paphlagon;  in  a 
Latin  translation  known  already  in  the  pth/ioth 
C.  (O.  Engels,  Histfb  76  [1957]  1  19I);  and  in  a 
Coptic  version.  When  the  legend  was  created  is 
unclear,  ft  has  sometimes  been  viewed  as  a  reflec¬ 
tion  of  Indian  motifs  that  reached  Byz.  via  Syria; 
traces  of  the  supposed  migration  have  yet  to  be 
shown.  In  its  core  the  legend  is  a  Christian  version 
of  the  Job  story;  under  Trajan,  the  rich  Roman 
general  Placidas,  “ strntelates  in  the  language  of  the 
Romans,”  saw  a  huge  stag  with  a  cross  between 
its  antlers  and  heard  a  heavenly  voice  summoning 
him  to  baptism.  He  became  Christian  with  his 
whole  family,  assumed  a  new  name  (Eustathios  or 
Eustat  hios),  suffered  numerous  disasters  (plague, 
death  of  cattle  and  slaves),  left  home  for  Egypt, 
and  was  separated  from  his  wife  and  two  sons  en 
route.  Unlike  the  biblical  Job  but  like  the  heroes 
of  Creek  romances  (T.  I  fagg,  Symbolae  Osloenses 
59  [1984]  61—63),  Eustathios  suffered  only  tem¬ 
porarily,  later  recovering  both  family  and  fame. 
A  new  blow  struck  after  Trajan’s  death,  when 
Hadrian  ordered  Eustathios  and  his  family  burned 
in  a  bronze  bull. 

Representation  in  Art.  Eustathios  is  depicted 
in  military  costume  from  at  least  the  10th  C. 
onward.  The  two  most  frequently  illustrated  scenes 
of  his  legend  are  (1)  his  vision,  which  appears  in 
Cappadocian  and  Georgian  churches  and  in  the 
marginal  psalters  (where,  rather  than  a  cross, 
the  image  of  Christ  in  the  f  orm  of  an  icon  appears 
between  the  antlers  of  the  stag,  and  Christ  asks, 
“Why  are  you  pursuing  me?”);  and  (2)  the  mar¬ 
tyrdom  of  Eustathios  and  his  family  consumed  by 
flames  inside  the  brazen  bull.  Further  episodes 
accompany  certain  MSS  of  Metaphrast.es. 

soprcks.  (j.  van  Hooft,  "Acta  Graeca  s.  F.ustathii  niar- 
>vi is  c‘t  sociorum  oj its.”  All  3  (1884)  65-1 12.  PG.  105:375— 
4*8.  Russ.  tr.  Poljakova,  Viz.  leg.  208-24. 


lit.  BUG  641—43.  H.  Delehaye.  Melanges  d'hagwgraphie 
grerque  et  latme  (Brussels  1966)  212—39.  I.  Velmans, 
“Leglise  cle  Zenobani  el  le  theme  de  la  Vision  cle  saint 
Eustache  en  Georgie,”  ('.ah Arch  33  (1985)  36-49. 

-A.K.,  NTS. 

EUSTATHIOS  OF  ANTIOCH,  theologian;  bishop 
of  Berroia  (Aleppo)  and  from  323/4  to  326  (H. 
Chadwick,  JThSt  49  [1948]  27—35)  01  more  prob¬ 
ably  to  328/9  (Hanson,  infra)  bishop  of  Antioch; 
born  Side,  died  Traianopolis?  in  Thrace  before 
337.  At  the  First  Council  of  Nicaea  in  325  Eus¬ 
tathios  was  one  of  the  ardent  opponents  of  Arius; 
subsequently  an  Arian  synod  in  Antioc  h  deposed 
him  and  in  330  Constantine  I  exiled  him  to 
Traianopolis.  In  362  his  partisans,  called  Eusta¬ 
thians,  consecrated  Paulinos  as  bishop  of  Antioch 
in  opposition  to  Meletios,  thus  precipitating  the 
(second)  Meletian  Schism. 

Little  of  Eustathios’s  writings  has  survived;  some 
of  his  work  is  preserved  in  Syriac  or  Georgian 
translations  (e.g.,  M.  van  Esbroeck,  OrChr  66  [1982] 
189-214),  and  attribution  is  sometimes  question¬ 
able.  Eustathios  attac  ked  ancient  philosophers,  such 
as  Plotinos  (fragment  in  Syriac — R.  Lorenz, 
7NTW  71  [1980]  109-28).  He  also  criticized  the 
allegorical  exegesis  of  Origen  (in  On  the  Witch  of 
Endor,  the  only  completely  extant  work  of  Eusta¬ 
thios).  Fragments  of  his  work  On  Mrlclnsedek,  di¬ 
rected  against  the  Melchisedekians,  who  thought 
the  Priest-King  of  Salem  greater  than  Christ,  are 
dated  in  their  present  form  to  420-50  by  B. 
Altaner  (BZ  40  [1940]  30-47).  The  major  target 
of  Eustathios  was  Arianism.  His  concern  was  to 
show  that  the  Logos  assumed,  in  the  act  of  incar¬ 
nation,  the  entire  man  and  not  the  body  (sarx) 
only.  He  strongly  emphasized  the  existence  of  the 
two  natures  of  Christ;  this  later  allowed  his  ene¬ 
mies  to  accuse  him  of  Nestorianism. 

fd.  L.  Klostermann.  Origenes,  Eustathius  von  Antioehien 
una  uregor  von  i\yssa  uOer  are  ttexe  von  endor  (Bonn  1912) 
16-62,  with  coi  r,  by  A.  Brinkinann,  RhM  74  (1925)  308— 
13.  CPC,  nos.  3350—98. 

lit.  R.V.  Sellers,  Eustathios  of  Antioch  (Cambridge  1928). 
M.  Spanncut,  Recherckes  sur  les  ends  d’Eustathe  d'Antioche 
(Lille  1948).  Quasten,  Patrology  3:302-06.  R.C.P.  Hanson, 

"  1  he  Fate  of  Eustathius  of  Antioch,”  /.Kirch  95  ( 1984)  171  — 
79.  — A.K..  B.B..  T.F..G. 

EUSTATHIOS  OF  EPIPHANEIA  (in  Syria),  his 
torian;  died  ca.505.  His  major  work,  entitled  Brief 
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Chronicle  according  to  the  Souda,  is  now  lost,  but 
both  Malalas  and  Evagrios  Scholastikos  drew  upon 
it.  It  is  plausible  that  this  chronicle  began  with  the 
destruction  of  Troy  and  reached  the  Roman  wars 
against  Persia  in  502-05.  II  we  can  believe  Eva¬ 
grios,  Eustathios  epitomized  pagan  (Zosimos,  Pris- 
kos,  etc.)  and  ecclesiastical  (Eusebios  of  Caesarea, 
Theodoret  of  Cyrrhus,  etc.)  historians.  Eusta¬ 
thios’s  Histonkon  of  the  Judaean  Archaeology  by  “ lo¬ 
se  pos”  is  included  in  the  catalog  of  the  library  in 
Patmos  of  1200  (P.  Maas,  BZ  38  [1938]  350). 
Probably  the  same  text  is  preserved  in  a  MS  of 
the  13th/ 14th  C.,  Paris  B.N.  gr.  1555^’  wheie  it 
bears  the  title  Epitome  of  the  Archaeology  by  losepos 
[written]  by  Eustathios  of  Epiphaneia  in  Syria ;  the 
short  fragment  based  on  Josephus  Flavius  begins 
with  Adam  and  Eve  and  ends  with  V  espasian  and 
Titus. 

ed.  FHG  4:138-42. 

lit.  C.  Benjamin,  RE  6  (1907)  145°*-  P-  Allen,  An 
Early  Epitomator  of  Josephus:  Eustathius  of  Epiphaneia, 
BZ  81  (1988)  1-11.  Hunger,  Lit.  1:323.  ^A.K. 

EUSTATHIOS  OF  THESSALONIKE,  church 
official,  scholar,  and  writer;  born  ca.1115,  died 
Thessalonike?  1195/6.  The  hypothesis  of  Kyna- 
kides  (infra,  xxxv-xxxvi)  that  he  belonged  to  the 
Kataphloron  family  is  not  valid.  Educated  in 
Constantinople,  Eustathios  served  as  a  scribe  un¬ 
der  the  future  Patr.  Michael  III;  he  became 
deacon,  after  1166  magistros  ton  rhetoron,  and 
ca.  1178  (the  traditional  date  of  1174  *s  wrong) 
archbishop  of  Thessalonike.  Eustathios  wrote  a 
commentary  on  Homer,  sometimes  using  the  epic 
for  allusions  to  contemporary  events.  He  also 
commented  on  Pindar,  Aristophanes,  Dionysios 
Periegetes,  and  John  of  Damascus.  Although  he 
is  studied  primarily  as  an  interpreter  of  ancient 
texts  and  collector  of  lost  antique  commentaries, 
Eustathios  was  an  original  thinker  and  a  great 
writer.  Politically  he  supported  Manuel  I,  but 
dared  sometimes  to  criticize  the  emperor,  esp.  for 
his  attempts  at  accommodation  with  Islamic  doc¬ 
trine.  Eustathios  praised  military  prowess,  but 
censured  both  venal  bureaucrats  and  greedy  and 
illiterate  monks;  he  defended  charistikia.  In 
contrast  to  contemporary  views,  he  set  secular 
ideals  above  those  of  hermits  in  his  vita  of  Philo- 
theos  of  Opsikion.  Eustathios  poeticized  manual 
(esp.  agrarian)  labor  and  developed  the  concept 
of  historical  progress  from  a  primitive  way  of  life 


to  civilization.  He  rejected  slavery  as  an  evil  and 
unnatural  institution.  As  a  writei,  he  endeavored 
to  shift  from  conventional  abstraction  to  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  great  events  by  means  of  little  details 
and  frequent  recourse  to  sarcasm  and  irony.  He 
enjoyed  life,  considered  human  relations  more 
important  than  ritual,  and  loved  the  richness  of 
language;  his  plays  on  words  are  much  more 
complex  than  the  usual  hints  at  the  significance 
of  a  name.  His  sermons  and  official  panegyrics 
are  more  conventional  than  his  best  woiks,  such 
as  On  the  Capture  of  Thessalonike  (in  1  185)  or  On 
the  Improvement  of  Monastic  Life,  which  expressed 
his  individual  attitudes  in  a  series  of  portraits  and 
vivid  scenes. 

F.n.  (  .11  Tafel,  Eustathii  Opuscule  (Frankfurt  am  Main 
1832;  rp.  Amsterdam  1964).  Regel,  Forties  1-131.  I*  espug- 
nazione  dt  Tessalonica,  ed.  S.  Kyriakides  (Palermo  1961). 
Germ.  tr.  H.  Hunger,  Die  Normannen  in  Thessalonike  (Graz- 
Vienna-Cologne  1955;  rp.  1967).  Commenlani  ad  Homen 
Iliadem  pertinentes,  ed.  M.  van  der  Valk  (Leiden  1971-87). 
Commentarii  ad  Itomeri  Odysseam  (Leipzig  1825-26).  Lug.  tr. 
of  intro,  by  C.J.  Herington.  A  rum  8  (1969)  432-34-  See  list 
in  Tusculum-Lexikon  244L  , 

nr  P  VVirth,  Fustathiana  (Amsterdam  1980).  Kazhdan- 
Franklin,  Studies  1 1  5"95-  1  Coletta,  “Eustazio  neo-omer- 
ista,"  AntCl  52  (1983)  260-67.  N.  Serikov,  “K  voprosu  o 
‘cuzoj  reci'  v  proizvedenii  Evstafija  Solunskogo  ‘O  zachvate 
Solum’,”  VizVrem  43  (1982)  225-28.  D.  Reinsch  'Tiber 
einige  Aristoteles-Zitate  bei  Eustathios  von  I  hessalomke, 
in  Uberlieferungsgeschichtliche  Untersuchungen,  ed.  F.  Paschke 
(Berlin  1981)479—88.  -A.K. 


EUSTRATIOS  (FTc rrpdno?),  hagiographer;  died 
after  602.  A  priest  of  Hagia  Sophia,  Eustratios 
was  a  pupil  of  Eutychios,  patriarch  of  Constan¬ 
tinople,  whom  he  accompanied  into  exile  and 
whose  life  he  commemorated  in  a  panegyric.  He 
also  wrote  a  biography  of  the  Persian  saint  Gol- 
induch,  based  on  Stephen  of  Hierapolis  (G.  Gar- 
itte,  AB  74  [1956]  422).  In  his  treatise  on  souls, 
which  survives  in  fragments  and  is  also  mentioned 
by  Photios  (BibL,  cod.  171),  Eustratios  defended 
three  points:  souls  are  active  immediately  after 
their  separation  from  the  [dead]  body;  they  act 
on  their  own  initiative  and  not  as  vehicles  of  God’s 
powers;  they  are  in  need  of  church  sei  vices  that 
bring  about  their  “freedom  and  liberation  from 
vices.’’ 

ed.  Vita  Futych. — PG  86:2 273-2390.  Vita  Golind.— Pa- 
padopoulos-Kerameus,  Analekta  4:149-74.  treatise  on 

souls _ ed.  L.  Allatius  in  Dr  purgatorio  (Rome  1655)  33^- 

580. 


111.  Beck,  Korhe  4  iof.  A.  [iiliclier,  RE  6  (1909)  1489E 
p.  Pei'ters.  “Sainie  Golindouc  lie,  Mam  i  e  Perse,"  AB  62 
(1944)80-92.  - B  B . 

EUSTRATIOS  (martyr).  See  Five  Martyrs  of 
Sebasi eia. 

EUSTRATIOS  OF  NICAEA,  philosopher  and 
theologian,  pupil  of  John  Halos;  H.  ca.  1 100.  Eu¬ 
stratios  was  not  condemned  in  1082  with  his  teacher 
but  was  promoted  by  Alexios  I.  He  supported  the 
emperor  in  his  confrontation  with  Leo  of  Chal- 
cedon,  became  oikoumenikos  didaskalos  ca.  1115/16 
(Darrouzes,  Eccles.  306,  fr.2)  and  metropolitan  of 
Nicaea.  With  John  Phournes  Eustratios  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  dispute  against  Peter  Grossolano. 
In  1114  he  polemicizecl  in  Philippopolis  against 
the  Armenians.  Eustratios  commented  on  Aris¬ 
totle  and  proclaimed  the  importance  of  logic  for 
theology:  even  Christ,  he  wrote,  argued  with  the 
help  of  Aristotelian  syllogisms  (P.  Joannou,  REB 
10  [1952]  34.22—23).  Eustratios  developed  the 
concept  of  the  universalia  as  pure  “names,”  whereas 
he  regarded  only  the  individual  as  existing.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  Eustratios  stressed  the  limitations  of 
art,  asserting  that  the  artist  could  not  present 
the  substance,  but  only  the  appearance  of  men 
and  animals  (Demetrakopulos,  infra,  p.  132.9— 24); 
heavenly  beings,  such  as  angels,  could  be  painted 
only  symbolically.  In  his  polemic  against  the  filio- 
qtiE,  Eustratios,  like  Phournes,  considered  the  Lo¬ 
gos  and  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  hands  of  God  the 
Father  (Demetrakopulos,  pp.  68.29-69.1,  95.5- 
6),  and  in  his  polemics  against  the  Armenians  he 
emphasized  the  human  nature  of  the  incarnated 
Logos.  In  1117  he  was  accused  of  heresy:  the 
major  charge  alleged  was  his  sharp  distinction 
between  the  divine  Logos  and  Christ  incarnated 
as  a  slave.  Although  Alexios  I  and  Patr.  John  IX 
(111  1—34)  tried  to  rescue  Eustratios,  he  was  con¬ 
demned  and  forced  to  abdicate,  despite  his  asser¬ 
tion  that  the  accusation  was  based  on  unfinished 
drafts  stolen  from  him.  Rehabilitated  after  his 
death,  Eustratios  was  cited  as  an  authority  at  the 
council  of  1 157. 

ri).  A.  Demetrakopulos,  Ekklesiastike  hihliotheke,  vol.  1 
(Leipzig  1866;  rp.  Hildesheim  1965)47-198.  P.  Joannou, 
"Die  Definition  des  Seins  bei  Eustratios  von  Nikaia,"  BZ  47 
( 1 9f>4 )  365—68.  See  list  in  Tusculum-Lexikon  246. 

111.  P.  Joannou.  “Der  Nominalismus  und  die  mensch- 
liche  Psychologic  Christi,”  BZ  47  (1954)  369-78.  Idem,  “Le 


sort  dcs  eveques  hereliques  reconcilies,”  Byzantwn  28  ( 1958) 
1—30.  K.  Giocarinis, "Eustratios  of  Nicaca's  Defense  of  the 
Doctrine  of  Ideas,”  Franciscan  Studies  24  (1964)  159—204. 
A.  Aleksid/.e,  "Un  traite  polemique  anti-I.atin  cn  version 
georgienne,"  Trudy  Tbihsskogo  Universiteta  162  (1975)  1 1  1  — 
23.  S.  (Alkova,  “Kosmografk'eskij  traktat  F.vstratija  Nikej- 
skogo."  VizVrem  47  (1981))  145—56.  -A.K. 

EUTHERIOS  (Ebftepio?),  bishop  of  Tyana  and 
theologian;  died  l  yre  after  434.  At  the  Council 
of  Ephesus  in  431  Eutherios  supported  his  friend 
Nestorios  and  by  433  wrote  a  treatise  conven¬ 
tionally  named  Antilogia,  or  Refutations  of  Various 
Propositions — a  sharp  pamphlet  against  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  and  his  followers.  This  survived  in 
two  versions — a  shorter  and  a  longer;  the  MS 
tradition  identified  the  author  as  Athanasios  of 
Alexandria.  By  the  time  Photios  read  the  text  in 
the  9th  C.,  it  was  attributed  to  Theodoret  of 
Cyrrhus,  but  Severus  of  Antioch  in  the  6th  C. 
knew  it  as  a  work  of  Eutherios.  Eutherios  attacked 
those  who  followed  the  opinion  of  the  multitude 
and  were  satisfied  with  their  faith  without  analyz¬ 
ing  Scripture;  he  defended  the  concept  of  two 
natures,  stressing  the  existence  of  humanity  in 
Christ  and  the  reality  of  his  suffering;  he  argued 
that  those  who  deny  the  human  nature  of  the 
Saviour  do  harm  to  mankind  (par.  17). 

Five  of  Eutherios’s  letters  (to  John  of  Antioch, 
Alexander  of  Hierapolis,  Theodoret  of  Cyrrhus, 
etc.)  are  preserved  in  a  Latin  translation.  Euthe¬ 
rios  mentions  his  Refutation  of  Cyril  in  his  letter  to 
John. 

ed.  and  lit,  CFG  3,  nos.  6 1  47—53.  M.  Tetz,  Fine  Antilogie 
des  Eutherios  von  Tyana  (Berlin  1964).  G.  Picker,  Eutherios 
von  Tyana  (Leipzig  1908).  -T.E.G. 

EUTHYMIOS,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  (Feb.? 
907— May?  912);  born  Seleukeia  in  Isauria  ca.834, 
died  proasteion  Agathou,  on  the  Bosporos,  4/5 
Aug.  917.  A  monk  trom  his  youth,  Euthymios 
sympathized  with  Prince  Leo  (the  future  Leo  VI) 
in  his  conflict  with  Basil  I;  after  Basil’s  death  Leo 
appointed  him  hegoumenos  of  a  monastery  in  the 
Psamathia  quarter  of  Constantinople,  member 
of  the  senate  and  synkellos,  and  made  Euthymios 
his  spiritual  director.  Euthymios  opposed  Leo’s 
“foreign’’  advisers  (the  Armenian  Stylianos 
Zaoutzes,  the  Arab  Samonas,  and  Italian  Nicho¬ 
las  I  Mystikos),  and  defended  the  interests  of 
the  traditional  court  aristocracy.  During  the  crisis 
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over  the  Tktragamy  ok  Leo  VI,  when  Patr.  Ni¬ 
cholas  sided  with  the  Doukas  family  against  Leo. 
Euthvmios  continued  to  support  the  emperor; 
after  Leo  banished  Nicholas,  he  appointed  Euthy- 
mios  as  his  successor.  I  he  patriarchate  ol  Eut  \\ 
mios  brought  no  peace,  and  Nicholas  was  recalled 
from  exile— either  by  Leo  or.  immediately  aftei 
Leo’s  death,  by  Alexander,  who  banished  Eulhy- 
rnios  to  Agathou. 

phe  writings  of  Eulhymios  are  lnsigmhcant: 
sermons  on  the  conception  of  St.  Anna  and  a 
festal  homily  on  the  Virgin.  Attribution  ol  certain 
works  ascribed  to  Enthymios  in  some  MSS  is  not 
vet  proved  (C.  van  de  Vorst,  AB  33  1>914J  LV-'1- 
A.  Eh r hard,  BZ  24  1 1924]  l86f>-  The  anonymous 
vita  of  Euthymios,  composed  by  a  monk  ol  Psa- 
mathia  after  932  (D.  Sophianos,  EEBS  38 L 1 97  *  J 
280—96),  is  one  of  the  richest  sources  for  the 
period  from  the  death  of  Basil  I  to  the  early  years 
of  Constantine  VII;  unfortunately  some  sections 
of  the  MS  are  lost.  A  new  fragment  has  been 
discovered  by  B.  Elusin  (TM  9  l  M)sui  *>9-30- 
On  the  other  hand,  the  panegyric  ol  Euthymios 
by  Arethas  is  conventional  and  provides  only 
limited  data. 

K„.  Homilies  on  St.  Anna  and  the  Virgin— M.  Jugic,  PO 
ifi  ( 1022)  464-3  14,  tq  ( 1926)  44  1-.55-  ,, 

SOURCE.  Vila  Eutltymii  patriarchs  CP,  ed.  P.  Karlin-Haytei 
(Brussels  1970).  Russ.  tr.  A.  Kazhdan  in  Dvr  vizantijskie 

chroniki  ( Moscow  1959)  9“ 1 37-.  .  ,  s 

lit.  BUG  651-5*-  M.  Jugie.  ,a  l  j  > 

d' Faith vme  patriarche  de  Constantinople.  EO  .0  0  »«3> 
,85-95.  481-92.  RegPatr,  fast:.  2.  nos.  (>25-29.  J-  »•«- 
rouz.es,  DHGE  16  (19(17)  58f- 

EUTHYMIOS  OF  AKMONIA  (in  theme  of  Op- 
sikion),  theologian  ol  hrst  half  of  1  ith  C.,  who 
used  to  be  confused  with  Euthymios  Zigabenos. 
His  biography  is  little  known.  Euthymios  states 
that  as  a  boy,  during  the  reign  of  Basil  II  he 
visited  Akmonia  with  his  mother  because  of  a 
lawsuit.  Later  he  became  a  monk  in  the  Pf.riblep- 
tos  monastery  in  Constantinople.  He  mentions 
the  death  of  Romanos  III  in  1034.  Circa  1050 
Euthymios  sent  a  letter  from  Peribleptos  to  Ak¬ 
monia  to  warn  his  fellow  citizens  against  the  men¬ 
ace  of  the  heretics  who  were  called  Bogomils  in 
the  West  (this  is  the  first  mention  of  the  term  m 
Bvz.  literature),  but  Phoundagiagites  in  the  Ak¬ 
monia  region;  Euthymios  was  worried  that  the 
extreme  asceticism  of  the  Bogomils  made  their 
teaching  attractive  to  monks.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  Euthymios  also  wrote  the  so-called  hrst  in¬ 


vective  against  the  Armenians,  which  was  for¬ 
merly  attributed  to  the  katholikos  Isaac  or  a  certain 
John  of  Nicaea. 

K1)  Kicker.  Phundag.  5-86.  l’C  152:1 155—1 2 

nr.  Beck,  Kirchr  532F  M.  Loos.  Dualist  Hnesy  »,  the 

Middle  Ages  (Prague  ,974>  <>7-77-  M-  S' 

•umes  et  Bogomiles,"  EO  12  (1909)  257-92.  \  .  Giume  , 
•|.es  invectives  centre  les  Armemens  du  C.atholicos  Isaac. ^ 

RE  It  14  (1956)  1 74-94  • 

EUTHYMIOS  OF  SARDIS,  metropolitan  ol  Sar¬ 
dis  (ca  785-803);  saint;  horn  Onzara  (on  the  fron¬ 
tier  of  Lvkaonia?)  754-  died  on  island  ol  St.  An¬ 
drew  near  Cape  Akt Has,  26  Dec.  83  1  (not  824  as 
previously  believed).  A  leader  of  the  Iconophii.es, 
Euthvmios  played  an  important  role  during  the 
Second  Council  of  Nicaea  in  787.  Some  years 
later  he  was  accused  by  Emp.  Nikephoros  I  ol 
participation  in  the  revolt  of  Bakdanes  I  ourkos 
and  was  deprived  of  his  see  and  exiled  to  the 
island  of  Pantelleria  near  Sicily.  Recalled  horn 
exile,  he  defended  the  veneration  of  icons  during 
the  reigns  of  the  Iconoclast  emperors  Leo  V  and 
Theophilos  and  was  twice  banished.  Several  let¬ 
ters  of  Theodore  of  Stoudios  to  Euthymios  sur¬ 
vive  His  vita  was  written  by  Pair.  Methodius  1; 
a  rhetorical  panegyric  by  a  certain  Metrophanes 
is  also  preserved.  Methodius  relates  that  Euthym¬ 
ios  forced  the  young  woman  whom  the  future 
emperor  Nikephoros  I  wanted  to  marry  into  a 
nunnery,  thus  kindling  Nikephoros’s  animosity. 

sources,  j.  Gouillard.  “La  vie  cFEuthyme  de  Sardes  (t 
u „  -  TM  jo  (1987)  1-101,  with  tr.  tr.  A.  1  apadakis,  he 

Unpublished  Life  of  F.uthymius  of  Sardis:  Bodleianus  Lau- 
dia mis  ( haems  6q,”  Traditm  26  ( 1 97<>)  <>8'89 

,  n  BUG  ,,45f l'>  J  -  Cargo, rc.;Sain,  Ku.hymc  ,,  Jean 

de  Sardes,”  EO  5  ( 1 9°  »-«*)  1  .F>7~b  1  - 

EUTHYMIOS  THE  GREAT,  a  founder  of  cen¬ 
obitic  monasticism  in  Palestine;  saint;  born  m 
Melitene  376/7,  died  in  Ins  lavra  near  Jerusalem 
20  Jan.  473.  Nobly  born  and  dedicated  to  Cod 
from  infancy,  Euthymios  became  a  priest  ca.396 
in  Melitene.  Around  406  he  went  to  Palestine 
where  he  met  Theoktistos  from  Cappadocia  (died 
466).  who  became  Euthymios’s  closest  associate. 
Circa  41  1  they  settled  in  a  cave,  which  served  as 
church  for  the  cenobitic  monastery  they  founded 
after  some  hesitation  (vita,  ed.  Schwartz,  P-'7-3)> 
here  the  Arab  phylarch  Aspebetos  converted  to 
Christianity.  Leaving  Theoktistos  as  head  of  the 
monastery,  Euthvmios  wandered  through  Pales- 
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tine  and  organized  monasteries  in  Marda  and 
Aristoboulias;  then  he  built  his  lavra  5  km  from 
Thcoklistos’s  monastery;  the  church  was  dedi¬ 
cated  in  428/9.  The  lavra  had  15  cells,  where  the 
monks  stayed  during  the  week;  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday  they  gathered  to  eat  in  the  refectory  and 
sleep  in  the  dormitory.  Euthymios  remained  neu¬ 
tral  during  the  first  phase  of  the  Nestorian  dis¬ 
pute;  after  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  of  451  he 
sided  with  Jgvf.nai.  of  Jerusalem,  denounced  his 
rival  Theodosios,  and  helped  to  win  the  support 
of  the  empress  Eudokia.  Cyril  of  Skythopolls 
wrote  Euthymios’s  Life. 

Representation  in  Art.  Generally  depicted  as  a 
balding  old  monk  with  a  particularly  long  while 
heard  (sometimes  tucked  under  his  belt),  portraits 
of  Euthymios  occur  as  early  as  the  frescoes  of 
Bvvvrr  and  SaqqAra  and  wherever  groups  of  des¬ 
ert  monks  are  included.  The  illustration  of  nine 
events  in  the  saint’s  life  adorns  a  parekklesion 
(renovated  in  1303)  adjacent  to  the  Church  of  St. 
Demetrius  in  Thessalonike;  the  fresco  cycle  be¬ 
gins  before  the  saint’s  conception  and  ends  with 
his  death,  emphasizing  his  role  as  a  ministrant  ol 
the  church  and  his  activity  in  baptizing  Aspebetos 
(T.  Gourna- Peterson,  ArlB  58  [1976]  168—83). 

source.  F.  Schwartz,  Kyrillo.s  von  Skythopolls  (Leipzig  1939) 
3-85.  Fr.  tr.  A.-J.  Kestugiere,  Les  moines  de  Palestine  (Paris 
*962)  55-144. 

lit.  BHG  647—6508.  S.  Vailhe,  Saint  Eu thyme  le  Grand 
moine  de  Palestine  ( 776-477)  (Paris  1 909).  Mottriki,  Nea  Morn 
i:i(jf>f.  j.  Boberg,  LCl  (4 : 20 1  — 03.  ).  Noret,  “A  propos  des 
Vies  de  saint  Euthynie,  abbe,"  AB  104  (1986)  453—55. 

— A.K..  N.P.S. 


EUTHYMIOS  THE  IBERIAN,  saint,  also  known 
as  Euthymios  MLac’mindeti  (“of  the  Holy  Moun¬ 
tain”);  born  Georgia  between  955  and  960,  died 
Constantinople,  13  May  1028.  Son  of  John  the 
Iberian  and  cofounder  of  the  monastery  of  Iveron 
on  Aihos,  Euthymios  served  as  supcnoi  hum 
1005  to  1019.  He  contributed  much  to  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  Greek  theological  and  hagiographical 
works  into  Georgian  (lists  of  these  translations  are 
found  in  his  Life  and  in  the  Testament  of  his 
father);  some  sources  also  ascribe  to  him  transla¬ 
tions  from  Georgian  into  Greek,  including  Bar- 
clam  and  Ioasaph — the  latter  is,  however,  ques¬ 
tionable.  t  he  lypikon  written  by  Euthymios  for  his 
monastery  is  lost,  but  it  is  cited  in  his  Life.  The 
Life  of  Euthymios  and  his  father  was  written  in 
Georgian  by  George.  Mt'ac’mindeli  ca.1045  and 


includes  valuable  information  about  the  revolt  of 
Bardas  Skleros. 

source.  I.  Abuladze,  Dzveli  k'art'uh  agiograp'  luli  litera¬ 
tures  dzeglehi,  vol.  2  (Tbilisi  1967)  38-100.  Lai.  tr.  P.  Peelers, 
“Histoires  monastiques  georgiennes,"  AH  36—37  (1917—19 
1 1922I)  5-68. 

lit.  1  arc h nisvili .  Georg. I. it.  126-54.  J.  Eefort  in  Ivir. 
1:39-42.  -A.K. 

EUTHYMIOS  THE  YOUNGER,  also  called  Eu¬ 
thymios  of  Thessalonike,  saint;  baptismal  name 
Niketas;  born  village  of  Opso,  Galatia  823/4,  died 
island  of  Hiera  14/15  L)ct.  89K  Euthymios  was 
born  to  a  well-to-do  family  ( eupatrides )  obliged  to 
give  military  service  (. strateia ).  He  married  Eu- 
phrosyne,  also  of  prosperous  background,  and 
fathered  a  daughter,  Anastaso.  In  841/2  he  left 
his  family  and  fled  to  Bithynian  Olympus  to  be¬ 
come  a  monk.  He  traveled  much:  twice  to  Athos, 
to  1  hessalonike,  to  the  island  of  Neoi,  and  else¬ 
where.  He  ascended  a  column  (stylos)  at  least  twice 
and  ended  his  life  as  a  hermit  in  a  cave;  never¬ 
theless,  the  cenobitic  monastery  was  his  ideal,  and 
he  tried  to  establish  order  among  dispersed  mo¬ 
nastic  settlers  on  Athos.  Circa  864  Euthymios  be¬ 
came  a  deacon  (I).  Papachryssanthou  suggests  that 
he  was  a  priest)  in  order  to  arrange  liturgical 
services  for  Athonite  hermits;  ca.870  he  converted 
the  ruinous  Church  of  St.  Andrew  at  Peristerai, 
east  of  Thessalonike,  into  a  monastery.  In  a  sense, 
his  activity  foretold  and  prepared  the  way  for 
Athanasios  of  Athos. 

Euthymios’s  Life  was  written  by  his  disciple  Basil, 
tonsured  ca.875  (erroneously  identified  by  Porfirij 
Uspenskij  with  an  archbishop  of  Thessalonike). 
His  eyewitness  account  has  many  chronological 
indications  (not  always  accurate).  Basil  persistently 
stresses  the  importance  of  manual  labor  for  monks. 
He  mentions  Arab  raids  on  Athos  and  surround¬ 
ing  areas  but  is  quite  uninterested  in  events  in 
Constantinople. 

t:i).  L.  Petit,  “Vie  et  office  de  Si.  Euthyme  le  |eune,” 
ROC  8  (1903)  55—205,  also  in  H HO  5  (1904)  14—51. 

lit.  BHG  655.  I).  Papachryssanthou,  "La  Vie  de  saint 
Euthyme  le  (eune  et  la  rnetropole  de  Tliessulonique  a  la 
fin  dn  IX1  el  an  debut  du  X‘  siedc,”  REB  32  (1974)  225— 


EUTOKIOS  (Kvtokio?),  commentator  on  mathe¬ 
matical  works;  born  Ascalon  ca.480.  A  contem¬ 
porary  of  Ammonios  and  Anthemios  of  Tralles, 
Eutokios  was  active  in  Alexandria  and  perhaps 
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Constantinople  in  the  early  6th  C.  He  is  also 
known  to  have  lectured  on  philosophy.  Eutokios 
wrote  commentaries  on  three  works  of  Ar¬ 
chimedes — On  the  Measurement  of  a  Circle,  On  the 
Sphere  and  the  Cylinder ,  and  On  Plane  Equilibria. 
The  first  two  of  these  commentaries  were  used  by 
Isidore  of  Miletus,  the  last  two  were  translated 
into  Latin  by  William  of  Moerbeke  at  V  iterbo  in 
late  1269.  Eutokios  also  wrote  a  commentary  on 
books  1  -4  of  the  Conics  of  Apollonios  of  Perge 
that  is  dedicated  to  Anthemios.  Finally  it  has  been 
persuasively  argued  by  J.  Mogenet  {IP introduction 
a  VAlmageste  [Brussels  1956]  22—34)  that  Eutokios 
was  also  the  author  of  the  Introduction  to  Ptolemy’s 
Great  Composition,  which  was  originally  the  scholia 
to  book  1  of  the  Almagest  to  which  he  refers  in  his 
commentary  on  the  On  the  Sphere  and  the  Cylinder. 
The  Introduction  seems  to  have  been  used  by 
George  Trapezountios  for  his  Introduction  of  1451 
(J.  Monfasani,  Collectanea  Trapezuntiana  [Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.Y.,  1984]  674,  bSyf). 

Eutokios  was  not  a  mathematician  of  any  orig¬ 
inality  but  did  understand  almost  all  of  the  tech¬ 
nical  material  that  he  commented  on.  He  also 
preserves  a  number  of  solutions  by  earlier  math¬ 
ematicians  whose  works  are  no  longer  available  to 
us. 

ed.  Commentaries — Archimedis  opera  omnia,  ed.  J.E.  Hei¬ 
berg,  E.  Stamatis,  vol.  3  (Leipzig  1972).  Archimede,  ed.  C. 
Mugler,  vol.  4  (Paris  1972),  with  Fr.  tr.  Apollonii  Pergaei 
quae  Greece  exstant,  ed.  J.L.  Heiberg,  vol.  2  (Leipzig  1893) 
168-36 1 . 

lit!  1.  Bulmer-Thomas,  DSB  4:488-91.  Wilson,  Scholars 
45L  86.  -1)  P- 

EUTROPIOS  (EurpoTuos'),  favorite  of  Arkadios; 
born  near  the  Persian  frontier,  died  Chalceclon 
Aug.?  399.  An  emancipated  slave  and  eunuch,  he 
entered  the  service  of  Theodosios  I  and  became 
the  guardian  of  the  young  Arkadios.  With  the 
support  of  Stilicho,  Eutropios  removed  Rufinus 
and  replaced  him  as  the  most  powerful  figure  in 
the  empire,  first  as  praepositus  sacri  cubiculi  (from 
395),  then  as  patrikios  (398)  and  consul  (399) — 
both  titles  never  previously  awarded  to  eunuchs. 
He  granted  privileges  to  the  Jew  s  (esp.  merchants) 
and  secured  the  support  of  the  church  by  appoint¬ 
ing  John  Chrysostom  as  bishop  of  Constantino¬ 
ple  and  by  issuing  ordinances  against  heretics  and 
pagans.  Eutropios  successfully  commanded  an 
army  against  the  Huns  who  invaded  Armenia  in 


397/8.  He  nevertheless  excited  hatred  by  his  ava¬ 
rice,  by  demoting  and  condemning  respected  of¬ 
ficials,  by  abolishing  the  church's  right  of  asylum, 
by  disrupting  the  alliance  with  Stilicho  when  he 
supported  the  revolt  of  Giedo,  and  by  showing 
contempt  toward  Gothic  mercenaries  (esp.  Tri- 
bigild  and  then  Gainas).  In  399  Eutropios  finally 
managed  to  offend  the  empress  Eudoxia,  wfio 
dismissed  him.  Fearing  for  his  life,  the  eunuch 
fled  to  Hagia  Sophia.  Chrysostom,  in  a  brilliant 
speech,  requested  imperial  mercy  for  the  former 
consul.  Eutropios  was  nevertheless  exiled  to  Cy¬ 
prus,  then  recalled  and  executed.  His  acts  and 
honors  were  nullified  by  an  edict  of  17  Aug.  399. 
The  sources  (Eunapios,  Zosimos,  Claudian,  etc.) 
describe  Eutropios  in  extremely  negative  terms. 

i,it.  PLRE  2:440-44.  Demougeot,  Unite  162-234.  S. 
Dopp,  Z.eitgeschuhte  in  Dichtungen  Claudians  (Wiesbaden  1980) 
159-74.  A.S.  Kozlov.  'Bor  ba  inezclu  politieeskoj  oppoziciej 
1  pravittTstvom  Vizantii  v  395-396  gg-"  ADS\  13  (1976) 

74-79-  "  -1KG- 


EUTROPIUS,  Latin  historian  and,  according  to 
the  Souda ,  a  sophist;  born  Bordeaux;'  4th  C.  Al¬ 
though  there  is  some  discussion  about  his 
identity  and  career,  Eutropius  apparently  held 
a  string  of  high  offices  under  various  emperors: 
magister  epistularum  (before  361),  magister  memoriae 
(369),  proconsul  of  Asia  (371-72),  praetorian  pre¬ 
fect  (Illyricum,  380-81),  and  consul  (in  387).  Both 
Symmaghus  and  Libanios  addressed  letters  to 
him  in  the  period  387-90.  In  363  he  was  one  of 
several  historians  to  accompany  the  emperor  Ju¬ 
lian  on  his  ill-fated  Persian  expedition.  Eutropius 
composed  a  breviary  of  Roman  history  in  ten 
books  from  753  b.c.  to  Valeris  accession  in  364. 
It  is  conventional  in  opinions,  sober  in  subject 
matter,  and  clear  in  language.  His  silence  on 
Christianity  does  not  prove  him  a  pagan,  as  some 
believe,  as  such  reticence  is  a  stylistic  affectation 
of  many  late  Roman  historians.  Eutropius's  book 
became  accessible  to  the  Byz.  through  the  Greek 
translations  of  Paionios,  a  pupil  of  Libanios  (E. 
Baffetti,  BNJbb  3  [1922]  15-36),  and  of  Capito 
Eycius  in  Justinian  I  s  time. 

ed.  Eutropii  Breviarium  ah  urhr  condila,  ed.  (-■  Sant  ini 
(Leipzig  1979). 

ITT.  H.W.  Bird.  '‘Eutropius:  His  Life  and  Career,  Echos 
du  Monde  Classique/Classical  Views  32  n.s.  7  (1988)  31-60. 
I),  l'ribol is,  Eutropius  historirus  kai  hoi  Hellenes  metaphrastai 
tou  Breviarium  ah  urhr  condila  (Athens  1941).  -B.B. 
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EUTYCHES  (Evtuxtj?),  monk  and  archimandrite 
of  a  suburban  Constantinopolitan  monastery  (from 
410);  born  ca.370,  died  after  451  or  even  454  (D. 
Stiernon,  DP  AC  1:1307).  An  ardent  opponent  of 
Nestorios,  Eutyches  was  a  staunch  supporter  of 
Cyril  of  Alexandria;  he  defended  the  interests 
of  Alexandria  at  the  court  of  Theodosios  II,  ex¬ 
ercising  influence  there  due  to  his  connections 
with  the  eunuch  Chrysaphios,  his  godson.  Devel¬ 
oping  Cyril’s  ideas,  Eutyches  launched  the  con¬ 
cept  of  Monophysitism.  Theodoret  of  Cyrrhus 
attacked  him  anonymously  in  the  Eranistes,  and 
Eusebios,  bishop  of  Dorylaion,  accused  him  of 
heresy  in  448.  At  his  trial  later  that  year,  Eutyches 
denied  that  Christ  had  two  natures  after  the  In¬ 
carnation;  he  refused  to  acknowledge  even  the 
hypostatical  union  of  two  natures  in  Christ  and 
to  accept  that  Christ  was  consubstantial  ( homoou - 
sios)  with  mankind.  Pair.  Flavian  condemned  him 
on  22  Nov.  448,  a  condemnation  subsequently 
supported  by  Pope  Leo  I.  Eutyches,  however,  won 
the  day  at  the  “Robber”  Council  of  Ephesus  in 
449  when  Flavian  was  deposed.  The  death  of 
Theodosios  II  was  a  heavy  blow  for  Eutyches:  he 
was  deposed  and  exiled  to  a  site  not  far  from 
Constantinople.  Pope  Leo,  in  a  letter  of  9  June 
451,  insisted  on  Eutyches’  banishment  to  a  more 
remote  place.  His  subsequent  fate  is  unknown. 

ed.  CPG  3,  nos.  6937—40.  P.  Anannian,  “L’opuscolo  di 
F.utichio,  patriarca  di  Costantinopoli,  sulla  “Distinzione  della 
natura  e  della  persona,”  in  Armeniaca.  Melanges  d’etudes 
armeniennes  (Venice  1969)  316-82,  with  leal.  tr. 

lit.  A.  van  Roey,  DHGE  16  (1967)  87-91.  E.  Schwartz, 
Der  Prozess  des  Eutyches  (Munich  1929).  R.  Draguet,  “La 
christologie  d’Eutyches  d'apres  Ies  Actes  du  synode  de 
Flavien,”  Byzantion  6  (1931)  441—57.  -A.K. 


EUTYCHIOS,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  (Aug. 
552-between  22  and  31  Jan.  565;  2  Oct.  577-6 
Apr.  582)  and  saint;  born  Phrygian  village  of 
Theios/Theion  512,  died  Constantinople;  feast- 
day  6  Apr.  His  father  was  a  lieutenant  of  Beli- 
sarios  (PC  86:228iBC).  Educated  in  Constanti¬ 
nople,  Eutychios  became  a  monk  and  then  katholikos 
(i.e.,  superior  of  all  the  monks)  in  the  metropolis 
of  Amaseia  (col.  2296AB).  Justinian  I  selected  him 
to  succeed  Menas  as  patriarch,  since  Eutychios 
supported  the  emperor’s  position  in  the  dispute 
about  the  Three  Chapters.  Eutychios  presided 
over  the  Council  of  Constantinople  in  553  and 
dedicated  Hagia  Sophia  after  its  restoration.  Prob¬ 


ably  by  558  relations  between  Eutychios  and  Jus¬ 
tinian  had  begun  to  deteriorate;  the  emperor  urged 
both  him  and  Belisarios  to  attend  a  silentium  that 
investigated  the  case  of  some  subordinates  of  Be¬ 
lisarios  who  were  involved  in  a  plot  (Theoph. 
238.11-15).  The  patriarch’s  opposition  to 
Aphthartodocetism  aroused  Justinian’s  anger, 
and  the  emperor  exiled  him  to  Amaseia,  replacing 
him  with  John  III  Scholastikos;  after  the  latter’s 
death  Eutychios  was  restored  by  Justin  II.  Euty¬ 
chios  had  a  theological  discussion  with  the  future 
pope  Gregory  I  on  the  question  of  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  flesh. 

Of  his  works  (on  Origenism,  against  the  Mon- 
ophysite  interpretation  of  the  Trisagion,  etc.)  little 
has  survived  excepting  titles.  His  pupil  Eustratios 
wrote  the  vita  of  Eutychios,  full  of  biblical  and 
patristic  allusions;  it  contains  some  data  on  Chos- 
roes  I  s  invasion,  and  some  miracles  worked  by 
Eutychios  are  of  interest  for  cultural  history.  Thus 
the  patriarch  healed  a  young  mosaicist  who  had 
been  injured  by  a  demon  after  he  was  forced  to 
destroy  a  mosaic  in  a  private  house  in  Amaseia 
on  which  the  story  of  Aphrodite  was  depicted  (PG 
86:23330-23406).  Eustratios  called  his  hero  “the 
archiereus  of  the  oikoumene ”  (col. 2281  A),  an  early 
case  of  the  use  of  this  title. 

source.  Vita  by  Eustratios — PG  86:2273—2390. 

lit.  RegPatr,  fasc.  1,  nos.  244-49,  260-63.  Bec  k,  Kirche 
380.  Laurent,  Corpus  5.1,  no.  1.  R.  Janin,  DHGE  16  (1967) 
94L  -A.K. 

EUTYCHIOS,  exarch  of  Ravenna  (ca.728-ca.751). 
A  eunuch  of  patrician  rank,  Eutychios  was  sent 
by  Leo  III  to  Italy  after  the  murder  of  the  exarch 
Paul,  probably  to  remove  Pope  Gregory  II  for 
opposing  the  emperor’s  Iconoclasm  (Anastos,  “Leo 
Ill’s  Edict”  26-31;  D.  Miller,  MedSt  36  [1974] 
102-05).  Eutychios  went  first  to  Naples  and  un¬ 
successfully  attempted  to  have  Gregory  and  the 
Roman  nobies  murdered,  me  then  approached 
the  Lombards  and  agreed  to  help  King  Liutprand 
gain  Spoleto  and  Benevento  in  exchange  for  aid 
against  Gregory.  When  they  arrived  in  Rome 
(729?),  however,  the  pope  won  over  Liutprand, 
who  reconciled  Eutychios  and  Gregory.  Eutychios 
apparently  stayed  in  Rome,  for  shortly  thereafter 
(730?)  Gregory  gave  him  troops  against  Tiberius 
Petasius.  The  sources  do  not  mention  Eutychios 
further  by  name,  but  he  is  assumed  to  have  been 
exarch  until  the  Lombards’  capture  of  Ravenna 
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ca.75 1 .  If  so.  he  was  the  exarch  who  sought  ref  uge 
and  help  in  Venice  in  the  late  jyos,  when  the 
Lombards  first  took  Ravenna;  entreated  by  Pope 
Gregory  III,  the  Venetians  recaptured  the  city 
and  returned  it  to  Byz.  control.  So,  too,  Eutychios 
would  have  been  the  exarch  who  petitioned  Pope 
Zacuarias  in  the  early  740s  to  dissuade  Liutprand 
from  attacking  Ravenna. 

ut.  C.  Diehl,  Etudes  sur  l' administration  byzantine  dans 
1’ exarc  hat  de  Ravenne  (Paris  1888).  T.  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  Her 
Invaders  (600—744),  vol.  6  (Oxford  1916)  487— 98.  J.  I . 
Hallenbeck,  “The  Roman-Byzantine  Reconciliation  of  728: 
Genesis  and  Significances,  BZ  74  (1981)  29—41. 


EUTYCHIOS  (painter).  See  Michael  (Astrapas) 
and  Eutychios. 

EUTYCHIOS  OF  ALEXANDRIA,  known  in  Ar¬ 
abic  as  SaTd  ibn  Batrlq  (i.e.,  “patriarch”);  Melkite 
patriarch  of  Alexandria  (from  22  Jan.  935);  born 
17  Aug.  877,  died  Fustat  1 1  May  940.  A  learned 
physician,  Eutychios  is  best  known  for  the  Annals 
that  go  under  his  name,  a  chronograph}'  on  the 
Byz.  model  written  in  Arabic  and  extending  from 
the  age  of  Adam  to  the  year  938.  The  form  in 
which  the  Annals  of  Eutychios  has  been  published 
in  modern  times  is  the  result  of  numerous  edito¬ 
rial  expansions  by  later  Melkite  writers.  A  notable 
feature  of  the  Annals,  in  the  accounts  of  the  years 
after  the  rise  of  Islam,  is  the  coordination  of  the 
reigns  of  the  caliphs  and  ol  the  Oriental  patri¬ 
archs  with  the  reigns  of  the  patriarchs  and  em¬ 
perors  of  Byz.  The  Annals  report  important  events 
in  the  history  of  Byz.,  such  as  the  so-called  Moe- 
chian  Controversy  in  the  time  of  Constantine 
VI,  and  they  propose  an  eccentric  account  of 
Iconoclasm  by  representing  it  solely  as  an  over¬ 
reaction  to  the  abuses  of  certain  iconophiles  on 
the  part  of  Emp.  Theophilos  (Griffith,  “Apolo¬ 
getics  in  Arabic”  154— 9°)- 

A  number  of  other  Christian  Arabic  woiks  aie 
assigned  to  Eutychios,  most  importantly  a  long 
apologetic  treatise.  The  Book  of  the  Demonstration. 
It  is  now7  clear,  however,  that  this  and  othei  texts 
attributed  to  him  were  not  written  by  Eutychios. 

ED.  Annates,  ed.  L.  Cheikho,  2  vols.  (Beirut-Paris  1906- 
09).  Eat.  tr.  PG  111 1907- 1 1  56.  Excerpts  -Das  Annalenwerk, 
ed.  M.  Breydy,  2  vols.  (Louvain  1985)'  with  Berm.  tr.  The 
Book  of  the  Demonstration,  ed.  P.  Cachia,  4  vols.  (Louvain 
1960-61).  with  Eng.  tr.  by  W.M.  Watt. 


lit.  M.  Breydy,  Etudes  sur  SaHd  ibn  Batriq  et  ses  sources 
(Louvain  1983).  L.V.  Isakova,  “K  voprosu  o  chronikc  Ev- 

tichiia  i  ee  rukopisjach,”  VizVrem  44  (1983)  112-16. 

J  -S.H.G. 


EVAGRIOS  PONTIKOS  (Eucryptos  TWocd?), 
monastic  writer;  born  Ibora,  Pontos,  ca.345,  died 
Egypt  399.  He  was  ordained  anagnostes  by  Basil 
the  Great  and  deacon  by  Gregory  of  Nazianzos, 
who  was  also  his  teacher.  In  380  he  accompanied 
Gregory  to  Constantinople,  where  he  attained  fame 
as  a  preacher;  a  scandalous  love  affair,  however, 
soon  forced  his  departure.  Having  been  received 
by  Melania  the  Elder  at  Jerusalem,  in  383  Eva- 
grios  embraced  the  monastic  life  in  Egypt,  living 
in  Nitria  and  Kellia.  He  associated  with  Makarios 
the  Great  and  Makarios  of  Alexandria  (G.  Bunge, 
Irenikon  56  [1983]  215—27,  323—60)  and  sup¬ 
ported  himself  as  a  calligrapher.  Evagrios  also 
composed  his  w'orks  on  the  monastic  life  during 
his  sojourn  in  the  Egyptian  desert. 

Evagrios  followed  Origen,  accepting  his  idea  of 
the  preexistence  of  souls  as  pure  intellectual  beings 
that  assumed  flesh  and  became  sinful  but  are  to 
be  reconstituted  in  angelic  shape  ( apokatastasis ) 
and  unified  with  God.  Jesus  Christ  was  the  single 
spiritual  being  who  did  not  fall  aw’ay  from  the 
Logos,  although  he  remained  united  to  the  flesh. 
Asceticism  was  for  Evagrios  the  main  path  to 
salvation.  He  developed  the  concept  of  “practical” 
behavior,  w  hich  he  interpreted  not  as  the  “active” 
but  the  anachoretic  life;  its  major  purpose  was 
the  struggle  against  eight  wicked  logismoi,  or  sinful 
desires,  namely  gluttony,  fornication,  aval  ice,  grief, 
wrath,  torpor,  vainglory,  and  arrogance.  Cleansed 
of  these  logismoi  the  pious  man  would  be  able  to 
contemplate  the  created  world  and  divine  wis¬ 
dom. 

After  Evagrios  was  condemned  for  Origenism 
in  553,  many  of  his  works  were  lost;  some  are 
preserved  under  the  name  of  Neilos  of  Ankyra, 
some  in  Syriac,  Armenian,  Latin,  and  other  trans¬ 
lations.  Nevertheless  his  concept  of  practical  be¬ 
havior,  his  list  of  eight  logismoi,  and  his  aphoristic 
style  as  well  as  the  literary  genre  of  spiritual  cen- 
turia  (short  catechetical  units)  or  chapters  influ¬ 
enced  subsequent  monastic  literature,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  Cassian.  Palladios,  and  later  Symeon  the 
Theologian. 

f.d.  Trade  pratique  ou  le  moine,  ed.  A.  &  C.  Guilfaumont, 
2  vols.  (Paris  197  1),  with  Er.  tr.  The  Praktikos:  Chapters  on 


Prayer,  tr.  J.E.  Bamberger  (Spencer,  Mass.,  1970).  Syriac 
version — ed.  A.  Guillaumont,  I.es  six  centuries  des  " Kephalaia 
gnostica"  (Paris  1958),  with  Er.  tr. 

lit.  W.  Erankenberg,  Euagrius  Ponticus  (Berlin  1912). 
A.  Guillaumont,  "Lin  philosophe  au  desert:  Evagre  le  Poli¬ 
tique,’  RHR  181  (1972)  29—56.  Idem,  Les  "Kephalaia  gnos¬ 
tica"  d’ Evagre  le  P antique  (Paris  1962).  A.K. 

EVAGRIOS  SCHOLASTIKOS,  ecclesiastical  his¬ 
torian;  born  Epiphaneia  in  Coele  Syria  ca.536, 
died  after  594.  Evagrios  was  a  lawyer  (scholas- 
tikos)  at  Antioch,  also  holding  some  probably 
honorary  administrative  offices.  His  Church  History 
covers  in  six  books  the  years  431-594,  using  both 
secular  and  ecclesiastical  sources.  Photios  ( Bihl ., 
cod. 29)  thought  him  an  undistinguished  stylist, 
but  soundly  orthodox  and  commendably  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  history  of  images.  A  Ghaleedonian  in 
theology,  he  treats  the  Council  of  451  at  length, 
but  is  compromising  toward  Monophysitism.  His 
secular  narrative  emphasizes  the  virtues  and 
achievements  of  Marcian,  Tiberios  I,  and  Maur¬ 
ice.  A  certain  parochialism,  however,  results  in 
more  space  being  given  to  the  affairs  of  Antioch 
(esp.  the  career  of  Patr.  Gregory  [570-93])  than 
to  Constantinople.  His  style  is  conventionally  rhe¬ 
torical,  but  not  excessively  poetic,  and  he  eclecti¬ 
cally  uses  pagan  and  Christian  models  (V.  Caires, 
Byzf'H  [1982]  29-50).  Overall  estimates  vary  widely, 
often  criticizing  him  for  credulity,  but  his  eyewit¬ 
ness  accounts,  sifting  of  sources,  citation  of  doc¬ 
uments  from  the  archives  of  the  Antiochene  pa¬ 
triarchate,  and  inclusion  of  bibliography  make  his 
history  invaluable. 

FD.  Ecclesiastical  History,  ed.  J.  Bidez,  L.  Parmentier 
(London  1898;  rp.  Amsterdam  1964);  Fr.  tr.  A  ).  Festu- 
giere,  Byzantion  45  (1975)  187-488. 

itt .  P.  Allen,  Evagrius  Scholasticus  the  Church  Historian 
(Louvain  1981).  -B.B. 


EVANGELION  (trvcxyysXiov),  cvangcliary,  the  Byz. 
Gospel  i.ectionary,  used  chiefly  at  Eucharist.  The 
evangelion  contains  only  those  Gospel  passages  that 
are  actually  read.  The  first  part  has  the  Gospel 
lections  for  the  mobile  cycle,  in  liturgical  order 
John,  Matthew,  Luke,  Mark.  It  must  not  be  con¬ 
fused  w'ith  the  tetraevangelion  (see  Gospel  Book), 
which  contains  the  complete  text  of  the  four  Gos¬ 
pels,  arranged  exactly  as  they  are  in  the  New' 
Testament,  but  with  the  beginning  and  end  of 
each  passage  to  be  read  indicated  in  the  margin 
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and  numbered.  The  second  part,  known  as  the 
synaxarion  (wrongly  as  the  menologion),  lists  the 
lections  for  each  day  of  the  year  from  1  Sept., 
providing  the  full  Gospel  passage  unless  it  already 
appears  earlier  in  the  volume.  The  Gospel  lections 
for  feasts  that  fall  on  a  fixed  date  in  the  church 
calendar  are  select;  those  of  the  movable,  tem¬ 
poral  cycle,  which  varies  depending  on  the  date 
of  Easter,  are  semicontinuous,  i.e.,  read  more  or 
less  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in  the  Bible 
text.  In  the  latter  cycle,  each  Gospel  is  associated 
with  a  particular  period  of  the  year;  John,  the 
period  from  Easter  to  Pentecost;  Matthew,  from 
Pentecost  to  the  Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross  (14 
Sept.);  Luke,  from  then  until  the  beginning  of 
Lent;  Mark,  throughout  Lent. 

Usually  included  in  MSS  of  the  evangelion  are 
the  Twelve  Passion  Gospels  read  at  Good  Friday 
orthros.  These  are  a  composite  series  of  harmo¬ 
nized  readings  from  the  four  Gospels,  of  Palestin¬ 
ian  origin,  arranged  to  recount  in  chronological 
sequence  the  events  of  Jesus’  passion  and  death. 

Lectionary  Illustration.  Evangelia  are  fre¬ 
quently  adorned  with  Evangelist  portraits;  fur¬ 
ther  figural  illustration,  which  is  relatively  rare, 
may  comprise  headpieces,  smaller  framed  or  un¬ 
framed  pictures  near  the  appropriate  lection, 
marginal  illustrations,  and  inhabited  initials.  In 
the  most  sumptuously  illustrated  evangelia  the  syn¬ 
axarion  section  is  also  illustrated;  these  MSS  date 
primarily  between  the  10th  and  12th  C. 

itt.  E.C.  Colwell,  D.W.  Riddle,  Prolegomena  to  the  Study 
0]  the  Lectionary  Text  of  the  Gospels  (Chicago  1933).  Y.  Burns, 
“The  Greek  Manuscripts  connected  by  their  Lection  System 
with  the  Palestinian  Syriac  Gospel  Lectionaries,”  Studia 
Biblica  2  [  =  Journal  for  the  Study  of  the  New  Testament supp.] 
(1980)  13-28.  W.C.  Braithwaite,  “The  I.ection-System  of 
the  Codex  Macedonianus,  ”y77kS7  5  (1904)  265—74.  S.  Tsuji 
in  Illuminated  Greek  MSS  34—39.  K.  Weitzrnann,  Byzantine 
Liturgical  Psalters  and  Gospels  (London  1980),  pts.  VI II,  X, 
XI,  XII,  XIV.  —R  E.  I  .,  A  C. 

EVANGELIST  PORTRAITS,  found  throughout 
Byz.  art,  are  prominently  represented  in  the  pen- 
dentives  below'  the  domes  of  churches,  on  the 
templon,  on  the  epitaphios,  and  esp.  in  MSS, 
where  they  are  the  most  commonly  illustrated 
subject.  In  physical  type,  the  older,  gray-haired 
Matthew'  and  John  contrast  with  the  younger, 
dark-haired  Mark  and  Luke.  In  MSS,  they  are 
rarely  represented  standing;  they  are  usually 
seated,  and  depicted  as  w’riting,  meditating,  reach- 
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Evangelist  Portraits.  Portrait  of  St.  John  the  Evan¬ 
gelist  in  a  Gospel  book  (Athens,  gr.  57,  fol.265v);  1 1th 
C.  National  Library,  Athens. 

ing  forward  to  a  lectern,  dipping  their  pens  in  an 
inkwell,  or  occasionally  erasing  a  text  or  sharp¬ 
ening  their  quills.  The  evangelists  write  on  a  codex 
or  roll,  usually  in  Greek,  but,  in  the  13th  C., 
sometimes  in  Latin.  Often  shown  before  architec¬ 
tural  backgrounds,  they  are  surrounded  by  lec¬ 
terns  and  desks  with  writing  paraphernalia.  They 
may  be  framed  by  arches  and  accompanied  by 
illustrations  of  the  liturgical  feast  at  which  the 
beginning  of  each  Gospel  was  read.  From  ca.tooo, 
John  is  depicted  dictating  to  his  assistant  Procho- 
ros,  and,  less  frequently,  Peter  and  Paul  instruct 
Mark  and  Luke,  respectively.  The  inclusion  of 
evangelist  symbols  is  rarer  than  in  the  Latin 
West.  The  importance  and  ubiquity  of  evangelist 
portraits  wras  such  that  other  authors  (e.g.,  David, 
the  church  fathers,  hymnographers)  were  com¬ 
monly  represented  in  the  same  manner. 

lit.  H.  Hunger,  K.  Wessel,  RBK  2  (1968)  452-507 ■ 
Nelson,  Preface  &  Miniature  75— 91.  I.  Spatharakis,  The  Left- 
Handed  Evangelist:  A  Contribution  to  Palaeologan  Iconography 
(London  1988).  -R.S.N. 


EVANGELIST  SYMBOLS.  The  four  beasts  (Zo- 
dia)  of  Ezekiel  1:10 — man,  lion,  ox,  eagle— were 
associated  from  the  2nd  C.  onward  with  the  four 
Evangelists  of  the  New  Testament.  In  Byz.  art, 
they  most  often  surround  Christ  in  Majesty.  I  hus 
they  first  appear  projecting  from  the  mandorla 
of  the  youthful  Christ  in  the  apse  mosaic  at  Ho- 
sios  David  in  Thessalonike.  In  several  10th- 
through  1  ith-C.  Cappadocian  apses  showing  the 
Prophetic  Vision,  the  symbols  accompany  a  ma¬ 
ture  Christ;  labeled  with  the  words  intoned  in  the 
liturgy  before  the  Trisagion,  the  symbols  link  the 
Christ  of  the  image  with  the  revealed  Christ  of 
the  liturgy.  In  various  Gospel  frontispieces,  they 
surround  the  Majestas  Domini,  echoing  certain 
Gospel  prefaces  that  explain  the  existence  of  four 
Gospels  by  referring  to  the  four  beasts  crying  the 
glory  of  “him  who  sits  upon  the  Cherubim."  In 
some  Gospel  books,  each  Evangelist  is  paired  with 
a  symbol.  The  pairing  of  symbols  and  Evangelists 
varies  from  book  to  book  throughout  the  1  ith— 
12th  C.  Only  with  a  late  i2th-C.  set  of  verses 
found  in  eight  decorative  style  Gospels  does 
the  pairing  standard  in  the  West  and  in  Armenian 
art  appear:  man/Matthew,  lion/Mark,  ox/Luke,  ea¬ 
gle/John.  Possibly  through  Western  influence,  this 
pairing  becomes  customary  in  Palaiologan  art. 

lit.  J.  Lafontaine-Dosogne,  “Theophanies-Visions  aux- 
quelles  participent  les  prophetes  dans  1  art  byzantin  apres 
la  restauration  des  images,”  in  Synthronon  135-43-  Nelson, 
Preface  &  Miniature  15—53,  109-18.  -A.W.C. 


EVARISTOS,  mid-ioth-C.  deacon  and  librarian 
(, bibhophylax ),  author  of  a  letter  addressed  to  Con¬ 
stantine  VII  Porphyrogennetos,  “born  in  the 
purple  silk.”  The  letter  is  preserved  only  in  Ara¬ 
bic.  The  emperor  had  commanded  Evaristos  to 
produce  a  history  of  the  saints  “in  easy  language. 
In  his  letter  Evaristos  informs  the  ruler  that  he 
has  sketched  biographies  of  the  saints,  established 
their  dates,  and  verified  the  records.  Evaristos’s 
compilation,  now  lost,  was  probably  a  step  toward 
the  comprehensive  work  by  Symeon  Meta- 

PHRASTES. 

ED.  A.S.  Lewis,  M.D.  Gibson.  Forty-one  Facsimiles  of  Dated 
Christian  Arabic  MSS  (Cambridge  1907)  27f  (with  Eng.  tr.). 

lit.  Ehrhard,  0  her  lief erung,  1.1:24,  n.i.  -A.K. 


EVE.  See  Adam  and  Eve. 
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EVERYDAY  LIFE,  in  the  broad  sense,  en¬ 
compasses  the  entirety  of  Byz.  culture:  thus,  T. 
Talbot  Rice’s  book  (infra)  includes  sections  on  the 
imperial  court,  church,  administration,  army,  etc. 
In  the  narrow  sense,  everyday  life  is  ordinary 
human  activity  and  comprises  diet  and  costume, 
behavior  and  superstitions,  entertainment, 
housing,  and  furniture.  The  subject  is  poorly 
studied  and  sources  are  limited:  historiography, 
rhetoric,  and  liturgical  texts  are  not  very  helpful, 
although  they  are  the  best  known  writings;  ar¬ 
chaeology  provides  some  scattered  data;  hagiog¬ 
raphy,  documents,  and  letters  offer  only  small 
nuggets  of  information  (P.  Magdalino,  BS  48  [  1987] 
28-38).  The  content  of  mural  and  book  illustra¬ 
tion  is  of  mixed  evidential  value:  the  costumes, 
gestures,  and  attitudes  of  protagonists  in  sacred 
iconography  appear  to  be  conventional  and  often 
antique,  yet  peripheral  details  in  both  urban  and 
rural  scenes  may  well  reflect  current  circum¬ 
stances. 

While  daily  life  in  late  antiquity  was  municipally 
oriented  and  situated  primarily  in  open  spaces, 
Byz.  funneled  its  energy  inside  closed  buildings. 
A  comparison  of  two  great  vitae,  those  of  Symeon 
of  Emesa  (6th  C.)  and  Basil  the  Younger  (10th 
C.),  reveals  the  change:  Symeon  is  depicted  in  the 
streets  and  squares,  Basil  within  the  houses  of  his 
supporters.  Public  life  did  not  totally  disappear — 
some  processions  and  feasts  continued  to  be  held 
in  public — but  it  was  significantly  contracted:  the 
theater  ceased  to  exist,  religious  services  dis¬ 
pensed  with  many  outdoor  liturgical  ceremonies, 
even  races  and  circus  games  tended  to  be  replaced 
by  carnivals  and  by  sports  and  competitions, 
such  as  polo  and  tournaments,  which  were  on  a 
reduced  scale  and  socially  restricted.  The  shift 
from  reading  aloud  to  silent  reading,  the  adoption 
of  silent  prayer,  the  abandonment  of  public  re¬ 
pentance,  the  playing  of  quiet  board  games  like 
chess — all  these  belong  to  the  same  phenomenon 
of  “privatization”  of  everyday  life. 

With  the  exception  of  churches,  there  was  no 
new  construction  of  public  buildings  in  Byz.  towns, 
and  the  regular  city  planning  of  antiquity,  with 
squares,  porticoes,  and  wide  avenues,  was  re¬ 
placed  by  a  chaotic  maze  of  narrow  streets  and 
individual  habitats.  The  houses  of  the  nobility 
(villas  or  mansions)  also  lost  their  orderly  arrange¬ 
ment,  which  was  replaced  by  a  group  of  irregu¬ 
larly  shaped  rooms,  bedchambers,  terraces,  and 


workshops;  also  abandoned  was  their  openness  to 
nature  in  the  form  of  the  atrium — with  its  implu- 
vium,  inner  garden,  and  fountain — or  naturalistic 
floor  mosaics.  Houses  became  darker,  and  the 
shift  in  lighting  from  lamps  to  candles  after  the 
7th  C.  contributed  as  well  to  this  change. 

The  increased  use  of  tables  and  of  the  writing 
desk  influenced  various  habits — from  reading  and 
writing  (including  the  format  of  the  book)  to 
dining  and  games.  The  bed  as  the  symbol  of  the 
most  private  aspect  of  daily  life  became  consis¬ 
tently  distinct  from  chairs  or  stools,  which  were 
used  for  more  social  occasions.  Pottery  (see  Ce¬ 
ramics)  grew  more  uniform  and  less  decorated 
than  in  antiquity;  it  served  primarily  the  private 
needs  of  the  family,  whereas  imperial  banquets 
used  gold  and  silver  ware. 

A  respect  for  the  human  body  determined  the 
form  of  ancient  costume:  the  body  was  covered 
only  minimally  and  there  was  no  fear  of  naked¬ 
ness.  Byz.  costume,  however,  which  began  to  adopt 
the  use  of  trousers  and  sleeves,  was  a  reaction 
against  the  openness  of  antiquity,  and  heavy  cloaks 
provided  people  with  additional  means  of  con¬ 
cealment. 

Patterns  of  food  consumption  evidently  changed 
as  well:  in  the  ordinary  diet,  the  role  of  bread 
decreased,  whereas  meat,  fish,  and  cheese  be¬ 
came  more  important.  Dining  habits  changed, 
too,  from  a  relaxed  reclining  to  the  more  formal 
sitting  on  chairs.  While  we  can  surmise  that  the 
actual  diet  was  not  spare  by  medieval  standards, 
the  predominantly  monastic  ideology  of  the  Byz. 
condemned  heavy  meals  and  praised  ascetic  ab¬ 
stemiousness. 

Bathing  habits  also  changed:  the  public  baths, 
which  had  served  virtually  as  a  club  for  well-to- 
do  Romans,  almost  disappeared  and  ancient  bath¬ 
houses  were  often  transformed  into  churches. 
Provincial  baths  were  few,  located  in  log  huts  full 
01  smoke  coming  from  an  open  hearth. 

The  nuclear  family  was  the  crucial  social  unit 
responsible  for  the  production  of  goods,  so  that 
hired  workers  (misthioi)  and  even  slaves  (see 
Slavery)  were  considered  an  extension  of  the 
family;  the  education  of  children  was  also  the 
family’s  responsibility.  The  family  was  limited  to 
a  certain  extent  by  the  neighborhood,  guild,  or 
village  community;  it  was  these  microstructures 
that  took  charge  of  organizing  feasts.  Women, 
who  indisputably  played  a  decisive  role  in  the 
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household,  were  compelled  to  remain  in  a  special 
part  of  the  house  and  to  wear  “decent"  dress, 
which  served  clearly  to  distinguish  a  matron  from 
the  prostitute,  whose  more  revealing  costume 
suggested  immoral  conduct.  The  unity  of  the  family 
was  emphasized  by  the  custom  of  common  meals 
and  by  the  father’s  right  to  indoctrinate  (some¬ 
times  with  physical  force)  all  the  members  of  his 
small  household. 

Depictions  of  everyday  life  are  rare  as  primary 
subjects  in  art,  although  many  indications  can  be 
gleaned  from  biblical  images  in  MSS  such  as  the 
Octateuchs  where,  for  example,  scenes  of  birth, 
legal  penalties,  and  activities  such  as  threshing 
and  various  modes  of  transportation  reflect  Byz. 
practice.  A  market  scene  appears  in  a  fresco  at 
the  Biachernai  monastery  in  Arta  which  depicts 
a  procession  of  the  Virgin  Hodegetria.  ft  shows 
merchants  displaying  their  merchandise  in  bas¬ 
kets  and  on  benches,  fruit  and  beverage  vendors, 
and  their  customers.  By  contrast,  ceramic  house¬ 
hold  vessels  made  for  everyday  use,  when  they 
do  contain  figural  decoration  of  any  sort,  show 
scenes  from  mythology,  fable,  or  epic. 

lit.  Ph.  Koukoules,  Byzantincm  bios  kui  / 'wlitismos ,  6  vols. 
(Athens  1952-57).  T.  Talbot  Rice,  Everyday  Life  in  Byzan¬ 
tium  (London— New  York  1967).  C.  Mango,  “Daily  Life  in 
Byzantium,’' JOB  31.1  (1981)  337— 53’  32-1  57- 

G.  Litavrin,  Kak  zili  vizantijcy?  (Moscow  1974)  M.A.  Polja- 
kovskaja,  A. A.  Cekalova,  Vizanlija:  byt  i  nravy  (Sverdlovsk 
1989).  He  kathemerine  zoe  sto  Byzantino  (Athens  1989). 
Kazhdan-Epstein,  Change  74-83.  Veyne,  Private  Life  235- 
409,  551-641.  G.  Walter,  La  vie  quotidienne  a  Byzance  au 
siecle  des  Comnenes  (Paris  1966).  -A.K..  A.C. 

EVIL  (Kaida).  The  core  of  the  problem  of  evil  is 
how  far  responsibility  for  it  can  be  attributed  to 
God.  Late  antiquity  presented  two  diametrically 
opposed  concepts  of  evil.  The  dualistic  systems  of 
Gnosticism  and  Manichaeanism  considered  evil 
as  a  “substance”  warring  with  the  good,  symboli¬ 
cally  treated  as  a  battle  of  darkness  against  light. 
The  material  world  is  the  realm  of  evil,  created 
by  the  inferior  deity  and  contrasted  to  the  divine 
and  heavenly  wTorld.  In  contrast,  Proklos  as¬ 
sumed  that  evil  had  only  a  dependent  existence 
( parhypostasis )  and  was  caused  by  manifold  factors 
such  as  weakness,  lack  of  knowledge,  or  lack  of 
goodness;  he  criticized  Plotinos,  for  whom  evil 
was  an  inherent  quality  of  matter. 

Christianity  overcame  the  contradiction  aftei 
painful  vacillations;  Origen,  for  example,  viewed 


the  cosmos  as  consisting  of  an  opposition  of  light 
and  darkness.  The  core  of  the  Christian  solution 
is  Augustine’s  view  that  Adam’s  original  sin  was 
perpetrated  contrary  to  nature  (divine  natui  e  has 
no  evil  in  itself);  original  sin  was  committed  not 
due  to  human  free  wile  (as  was  the  view  of 
Peeagianism),  but  by  the  mysterious  dispensation 
of  God,  who  knows  how  to  transform  evil  into 
good.  John  of  Damascus,  on  the  other  hand,  em¬ 
phasized  that  any  creation  of  God  was  good,  but 
that  both  angels  and  mortals  were  uutexousioi ,  that 
is,  granted  freedom  of  choice  to  follow'  God  s  law 
or  deviate  from  it;  we  are  responsible  for  our 
wrongdoing,  just  as  the  criminal,  not  the  judge, 
is  responsible  for  a  felony  and  deserves  punish¬ 
ment.  John  also  drew  a  distinction  between  evil 
“by  nature”  (deviation  from  God’s  law)  and  “ap¬ 
parent”  (subjectively  perceived)  evil,  that  is,  the 
hardships  and  trials  of  life  (including  fasting,  vig¬ 
ils,  etc.)  that  in  fact  contribute  to  our  salvation. 
Redemption  from  Adam’s  sin  was  achieved  by 
Christ’s  sacrifice  and  is  continued  in  baptism  and 
other  sacraments.  John  Chrysostom  consistently 
explains  Christ’s  sacrifice  as  propitiating  the  Fa¬ 
ther  and  reconciling  mankind  w'ith  an  angry  God. 
In  Christian  belief,  the  Devil  and  his  demons  are 
the  embodiment  of  evil;  the  mission  of  saints  is 
the  battle  against  demons.  Despite  the  symbolism 
of  light  and  darkness  this  struggle  is  not  conceived 
dualistically,  since  it  evolves  under  God’s  paternal 
care  and  aims  at  the  improvement  of  corrupted 
human  nature. 

lit.  F.  Young,  “Insight  or  Incoherence?  The  Greek 
Fathers  on  God  and  Evil,  JF.H  24  (1973)  1 Erler 
in  Proklos  Diadochos:  Uber  die  Existent  des  Biisen  (Meisenheim 
am  Gian  1978)  v-ix.  H.G.  Beck.  Vorsehungund  Vorherbestim- 
mung  in  der  theologischen  Litrratur  der  Byzantiner  (Rome 
1937)-  '  _A-K' 

EVIL  EYE,  a  popular  amuletic  image  of  the  4th- 
8th  C.  characterized  by  an  eye  surrounded  by  a 
variety  of  threatening  beasts  and  instruments:  lions, 
snakes,  scorpions,  daggers,  etc.  Most  often  it  is 
found  on  a  bronze  pendant  amulet  whose  other 
side  bears  the  Holy  Rider.  Amuletic  inscriptions 
against  the  evil  eye,  without  a  representation,  are 
also  common  (e.g.,  “the  seal  of  Solomon  holds  the 
evil  eye”— Russell,  infra  540).  Both  would  combat 
the  envious  glance  that  was  popularly  believed  to 
facilitate  the  access  of  demons  to  a  coveted  thing 
or  person.  The  antidote  was  to  display  the  inevi¬ 


table  suffering  of  the  covetous  individual  or,  more 
specifically,  of  his  “evil  eye.”  I11  The  Testament  of 
Solomon  (ed.  C.C.  McCown  [Leipzig  1922]  18.39) 
one  demon  reports:  “My  power  is  annulled  by  the 
engraved  image  of  the  much-suffering  eye.” 

lit.  J.  Russell,  “The  Evil  Eye  in  Early  Byzantine  Soci¬ 
ety,”  JOB  32.3  (1982)  539-48.  -G.V. 

EVLIYA  gELEBI,  Ottoman  scholar,  sipahi,  and 
traveler;  born  Istanbul  25  Mar.  1611,  died  Istan¬ 
bul?  1684.  Evliya  w7as  the  author  of  the  ten-volume 
Seyahatname  (Book  of  Travels),  professedly  a  de¬ 
scription  with  considerable  elaborations  of  Evliya’s 
extensive  journeys  and  various  sojourns  through¬ 
out  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  beyond,  primarily 
for  ca.  1630-76.  Evliya  wrote  to  entertain  and  his 
language  is  a  mixture  of  learned  and  vernacular 
Ottoman.  His  sources  include  his  personal  obser¬ 
vations,  hearsay,  cited  and  uncited  literary  works, 
and  bis  own  lively  imagination.  Assuredly,  some 
of  what  Evliya  wrote  is  fictitious.  Nonetheless,  he 
conveys  a  plethora  of  credible  data  regarding  the 
geography,  cities,  monuments,  institutions,  peo¬ 
ples,  and  cultures  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  of  his 
time.  For  Byz.  studies,  Evliya’s  work  is  replete 
with  information  concerning  the  status  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  previously  Byz.  peoples  under  Ot¬ 
toman  rule.  Book  1  is  esp.  important  for  its  ma¬ 
terial  on  the  topography,  ethnography,  and  folklore 
of  Istanbul.  No  critical  edition  of  this  work  yet 
exists. 

ed.  and  tr.  Evliya  Qelebi  seydhdtnamesi ,  10  vols.  (Istanbul 
1896-1938),  in  Ottoman.  Evliya  Qelebi  seydhdtnamesi,  15  vols. 
(Istanbul  1971),  in  Turkish.  Eng.  tr.  Books  1—2 — j.  von 
Hammcr-Purgstall,  Narrative  of  Travels  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  (try  Evliya  Efendi),  2  vols.  in 
1  (London  1834;  rp.  New  York  1968).  He  Kentrike  kai  Dytike 
Makedonia  kata  ton  Ebligia  Tseleb,  ed.  B.  Demetriades  (Thes- 
salonike  1973). 

lit.  J.  Mordtmann-H.  Duda,  EI~  2:717-20.  B.  Lewis, 
The  Muslim  Discovery  of  Europe  (New  York— London  1982). 

-S.VV.R. 

EVRENOS  (’E fpsvet,  and  similar  forms),  Otto¬ 
man  general;  died  Yenice-i  Vardar  1417.  Origi¬ 
nally  a  beg  of  Karasi,  Evrenos  joined  the  Otto¬ 
mans  after  they  conquered  that  heylik.  Evrenos 
had  served  f  rom  1359  as  general  under  Suleyman 
Pasha,  Murad  I,  Bayezid  I,  Suleyman  Gelebi,  and 
Mehmed  I.  Evrenos  participated  in  virtually  all 
the  critical  campaigns  and  battles  fought  by  the 
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Ottomans  in  Europe  during  his  lifetime.  During 
the  1360S-80S,  he  led  many  of  the  Turkish  con¬ 
quests  in  Byz.  Thrace  and  Macedonia  and  cap¬ 
tured  Corinth  in  1397.  Evrenos  himself  acquired 
vast  estates,  centered  at  Yenice-i  Vardar  (mod. 
Yiannitsa  in  northern  Greece),  the  site  of  his  f  am¬ 
ily  tombs. 

Byz.  views  of  Evrenos  were  typically  negative. 
Manuel  II,  writing  ca.  1409,  attributed  to  him  an 
“unrivaled”  hatred  of  Christians  and  extreme  cru¬ 
elty.  Among  Muslims,  Evrenos  was  renowned  for 
his  heroism,  piety,  and  generosity. 

lit.  1.  Melikoff,  El'1  2:720.  I.  U/.ungar§ili,  IA  4:414-18. 

S  W  k 

EVTIMIJ  OF  TURNOVO,  patriarch  of  Bulgaria, 
teacher,  and  writer;  born  Turnovo  between  about 
1 320  and  1 330,  died  Backovo  ca.  1400.  As  a  young 
monk  in  a  monastery  in  Turnovo  he  was  attracted 
by  Hesychasm,  of  which  he  became  a  lifelong 
defender.  He  was  the  protege  of  Patr.  Teodosije, 
with  whom  he  went  to  Constantinople  in  1363. 
He  then  spent  some  years  in  the  Lavra  and  Zo- 
graphou  monasteries  on  Athos.  Returning  to  Bul¬ 
garia  in  1371  he  f  ounded  the  monastery  of  Holy 
Trinity  near  Turnovo,  which  became  a  center  of 
scholarship  and  literature.  Elected  patriarch  in 
1375,  he  helped  in  the  struggle  to  preserve  Bul¬ 
garian  independence  and  to  maintain  the  reli¬ 
gious  unity  of  the  Bulgarian  people.  After  the 
Turkish  capture  of  Turnovo  in  1393,  he  wras 
expelled  and  imprisoned  in  the  Petritzos  mon¬ 
astery  at  Backovo. 

Evtimij  revised  and  corrected  earlier  Church 
Slavonic:  translations  from  Greek  and  sought  to 
standardize  Slavonic  orthography  and  grammar 
in  the  face  of  linguistic  change.  His  original  writ¬ 
ings  comprise  Lives  of  Bulgarian  saints  (for  ex¬ 
ample,  St.  John  of  Rila),  panegyrics  of  saints, 
tiieoiogicai  treatises,  ana  liturgical  texts.  He  ex¬ 
tended  the  flexibility  and  expressiveness  of  Old 
Slavonic  and  introduced  to  Slavonic  literature 
something  of  the  culture  of  mid-i4th-C.  Byz.  His 
works  enjoyed  great  influence  in  Serbia,  Rumania, 
and  Russia  as  w'ell  as  in  Bulgaria. 

f.d.  Werke  des  Patriarrhen  von  Bulgarien  Euthymios,  ed.  E. 
Kafu/niaeki  (Vienna  1901;  rp.  London  1971). 

lit.  I.  Bogdanov,  Patriarh  Evtimij  (Sofia  1970).  Kl.  Iva¬ 
nova,  Patriarh  Evtimij  (Sofia  1986).  P.A.  Syrku,  K  istorii 
ispravleniia  kuig  v  Bolgarii  v  XIV  veke,  2  vols.  (St.  Petersburg 
1890—98).  N.C.  Kocev  in  Kulturno  razvi/ie  na  Bulgarskata 
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duriava:  krajat  na  XI l -XIV  vek  (Sofia  1985)  278-84  G. 
Dancev,  “Otnosenie  Evfimija  Tyrnovskogo  k  ereticeskim 
ucenijam,  rasprostranjavsimsja  v  Bolgarskich  zemijach 

BBulg  6  (1980)  95—104.  "  R  ' 

EWER.  See  Cherniboxeston. 

EX  VOTO.  See  Votives. 

EXAGION  (sgayiov,  Lat.  exagium),  a  unit  of  weight 
equal  to  1/72  of  the  heavy  Roman  libra  or  Byz. 
logarike  litra  [=  4.44  g]-  Synonymous  terms  are 
stagion ,  saggio  (It.),  and  mitqal  (Ar.).  Since  the 
solidus  weighed  exactly  one  exagion,  the  term  was 
also  used  to  refer  to  the  coin.  Exagion  can  also 
identify  the  weights  used  to  control  gold  coins. 
After  1204  exagia  of  different  weight  are  re- 
ported,  that  is,  they  are  1/72  of  “pounds”  that 
differed  from  the  logarike  litra. 

lit  Schilbach,  Metrologie  183,  204.  K.  Wessel,  RBK  2:795- 
a  -E.  Sch. 

800. 

EXAKTOR  mdKTOJp),  fiscal  official  in  the  late 
Roman  Empire  whose  main  function  was  to  exact 
arrears  of  taxation;  exaktores  had  under  their  com¬ 
mand  a  staff  of  subaltern  officials,  including  prak- 
torf.s.  Usually  attached  to  a  particular  city,  the 
exaktor  was  first  appointed  by  the  emperor,  later 
by  the  curia.  After  the  6th  C.  the  exaktoi  disap¬ 
pears  temporarily. 

The  gth-C.  taktika  do  not  mention  exaktores, 
but  the  loth-C.  Taktikon  of  Escunal  places  them 
between  the  protasekretis  and  mystikos.  They  seem 
to  have  retained  certain  fiscal  functions.  An  act 
of  the  1  ith  C.  is  signed  by  John,  megas  chartoulanos 
of  the  genikon  and  exaktor  (N.  Wilson,  J.  Darrouzes, 
REB  26  [1968]  18.18).  Tzetzes  (Hist.  5.609-11) 
boasts  that  his  grandfather  George  was  a  re¬ 
nowned  exaktor  who  fulfilled  the  duty  of  praktor 
in  various  themes.  At  the  same  time,  the  exaktor 
became  a  high-ranking  judge  of  the  imperial  tri¬ 
bunal.  After  1204  the  post  is  unknown. 

lit  Oikonomides,  Lisles  325E  Dolger,  Beitrdge  68.  Lau¬ 
rent,  Corpus  2:480-83.  O.  Seeck,  RE  6  (1909)  1542-47-  r 

EXALEIMMA  (e^dXetja/xa,  from  exaleipho,  “to  wipe 
out,  erase”  [from  the  tax  roll]),  a  fiscal  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  immovable  property.  The  term  appears, 
almost  exclusively  in  documents,  from  1259  to 


1^61,  although  the  adjective  exaleimmatikos,  as  in 
exaleimmatike  stasis,  is  firmly  attested  from  1300 
until  1420.  Exaleimmata  were  bought,  sold,  do¬ 
nated,  granted  in  pronoia,  reassigned  to  other 
paroikoi,  broken  up  and  parceled  between  paroikoi 
and  their  lord,  and  given  fiscal  assessments  com¬ 
parable  to  other  properties.  While  V.  Vasilevsky 
(, ZMNP  210  [1880]  158)  first  identified  exaleimma 
as  escheat,  later  scholars  (Dolger,  Sechs  Praktika 
122;  Zakythinos,  Despotat  2:240;  Solovjev-MoSin, 
Grc  'ke  povelje  432)  frequently  interpret  exaleimmata 
as  ruined  properties.  A  few  documents,  however 
(Zogr.,  no. 18. 11-14;  M.  Goudas,  EEBS  3  [1926] 
133b  no.7.6-10;  Docheiar.,  no.40.13-14),  dem¬ 
onstrate  that  exaleimmata  could  be  cultivated  prop¬ 
erties  producing  income. 

The  use  of  the  participle  exalipheis  in  the  Treatise 
on  Taxation  (Dolger,  Beitrdge  116.2-6)  and  later 
documents  through  the  12th  C.  and  the  use  of 
the  adjective  exeleimmenos  in  mid- 11th-  to  mid- 
i3th-C.  documents  suggest  that  an  exaleimma  was 
an  escheated  property,  which  reverted  to  the  own¬ 
er’s  lord  (a  private  landlord  or  the  state  in  its  role 
as  a  landlord)  as  a  result  of  the  death  or  flight  of 
its  owner  (usually  a  paroikos)  without  leaving  a 
proper  heir.  The  use  of  these  terms  also  suggests 
that  in  the  late  Byz.  agrarian  system,  based  on  the 
paroikia,  exaleimma  played  a  role  analogous  to  that 
held  by  klasma  in  the  earlier  Byz.  agrarian  system 
based  on  the  village  community. 

lit.  M.  Bartusis,  “Exaleimma:  Escheat  in  Byzantium, 
DOP  40(1986)55-81.  -MB 

EXALTATION  OF  THE  CROSS.  See  Cross, 
Gult  of  the. 

EXAMPLE  (mapadeiyp-a)  was  considered  by  an¬ 
cient  rhetoricians  as  a  trope  (Martin,  Rhetorik 
262),  based  on  the  juxtaposition  of  objects  and 
aimed  at  exhortation  or  dissuasion;  unlike  the 
parable,  examples  dealt  with  actual  phenomena 
and  not  with  possible  ones  ( RhetGr ,  ed.  Spengel, 
3:200.21-201.2).  The  church  fathers  frequently 
used  examples  to  clarify  subtle  theological  con¬ 
cepts,  such  as  illustrating  the  Trinity  by  means  of 
the  sun  and  its  rays,  or  demonstrating  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  two  natures  in  Christ  by  the  example  of 
the  human  soul  and  body.  Leontios  of  Byzantium 
(PG  86:i453A-C)  asserted  that  theological  truth 
could  not  be  proven  by  “natural  reason  and 
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ridiculed  the  philosophers  who  rely  on  examples. 
The  prototype,  he  said,  always  lacks  likeness;  even 
though  Ethiopians  and  ravens  are  both  black,  they 
are  totally  dissimilar.  John  of  Damascus  explicitly 
emphasized  that  examples  must  not  be  completely 
identical  ( Schriften ,  ed.  Kotter,  2:169.19—24,  4:128, 
ch.54.6-7).  -A.K. 

EXARCH  (egapxos),  the  name  of  several  officials 
in  both  secular  and  ecclesiastical  administration. 

Secular  Exarchs.  At  the  time  of  Justinian  I 
exarch  was  identified  with  a  doux  (C.  Benjamin, 
RE  6  [1909]  1552O;  eventually  the  term  became 
the  designation  of  the  governor  of  an  exarchate, 
holding  both  civil  and  military  power.  Later,  in 
the  loth-C.  Book  of  the  Eparch,  the  term  was 
applied  to  the  heads  of  several  guilds,  the  pran- 
diopratai  and  metaxopratai  ;  it  is  found,  without 
any  definition,  in  charters  of  982  and  1008  (Ivir. 
1,  nos.  4,  15) — Dolger  ( Schatz .  297O  had  hypoth¬ 
esized  that  they  were  heads  of  guilds.  Clearer  is 
a  purchase  deed  of  1320  that  testifies  to  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  an  exarch  of  myrepsoi  in  Thessalonike 
who  was  personally  involved  in  the  production  of 
perfumes  (A.  Kazhdan,  VizVrem  13  [1958]  307). 
There  is  no  evidence  concerning  the  exarchs  of 
guilds  in  Constantinople  after  the  10th  C. 

Ecclesiastical  Exarchs.  The  chief  bishop  of  a 
civil  diocese  was  also  called  exarch.  In  ecclesias¬ 
tical  usage  therefore  the  title  meant  “primate”  and 
was  given  to  both  metropolitans  and  patriarchs 
exercising  authority  over  a  wide  area  (Chalce- 
don,  canon  9).  Thus  Zonaras  comments  that  this 
canon  designates  the  patriarchs  themselves  as  ex¬ 
archs  of  their  dioceses  (PG  137:420c).  Although 
the  title  was  abandoned  by  the  6th  C.  in  favor  of 
the  familiar  “patriarch,”  in  later  centuries  it  was 
frequently  given  to  metropolitans  as  a  purely  hon¬ 
orary  designation.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it 
was  also  used  to  denote  a  pair  iai  dial  functional  y 
or  representative  of  a  territory  directly  dependent 
on  the  patriarch  (Laurent,  Corpus,  5.1,  nos.  241- 
45!  5-3»  nos.  1681—83).  Indeed,  by  1350  priests 
in  Constantinople  were  even  appointed  exarchs 
in  charge  of  the  clergy  in  their  geitoniai  (neigh¬ 
borhoods).  Finally,  the  title  could  denote  a  “su¬ 
pervisor”  (cf.  archimandrite)  of  monastic  foun¬ 
dations  subject  to  the  patriarch.  The  superiors  of 
the  Dalmatou  monastery  in  Constantinople  were 
already  using  the  title  in  this  sense  in  the  5th  C. 


lit.  Stockle,  Ziinfte  78-86.  Oikonomides,  Hommes  d'af¬ 
faires  109—11.  -A.K.,  A.P. 

EXARCHATE,  a  new  type  of  territorial  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  unit  created  at  the  end  of  the  6th  C. 
in  Carthage  and  Ravenna;  these  existed  until 
the  end  of  the  7th  and  the  middle  of  the  8th  C., 
respectively.  The  external  feature  of  the  exar¬ 
chate  was  the  unification  of  military  and  civil 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  exarch,  a  reform  that 
had  been  prepared  by  partial  changes  of  pro¬ 
vincial  administration  under  Justinian  I.  Structur¬ 
ally  considered,  both  exarchates  were  territories 
threatened  by  constant  hostile  pressure,  popu¬ 
lated  by  people  with  a  language  and  cultural  tra¬ 
ditions  different  from  those  of  Constantinople, 
strongly  rural,  with  an  aristocracy  that  tended  to 
emigrate  to  Constantinople  and  a  local  church 
that  acquired  political  power.  All  this  formed  a 
certain  antinomy  between  the  strong  administra¬ 
tion  of  an  exarchate  and  its  tendency  toward 
economic  and  social  separation  from  the  empire. 

lit.  A.  Guillou,  Regionalisme  et  independance  dans  I’Empire 
byzantin  au  Vile  siecle  (Rome  1969).  -A.K. 

EXCERPTA  (’E/cXoyoi),  conventional  title  of  an 
“encyclopedia”  produced  by  Constantine  VII  and 
his  collaborators.  According  to  the  preface,  the 
emperor  gave  orders  for  necessary  books  to  be 
collected  from  the  whole  oikoumene,  excerpted  and 
arranged  in  53  sections  ( hypotheseis )  dedicated  to 
specific  topics.  The  purpose  was  to  use  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  past  for  moral  and  political  educa¬ 
tion.  One  of  these  hypotheseis,  De  legationibus,  is 
preserved  in  full,  and  significant  parts  of  De  vir- 
tutibus  et  vitiis,  De  insidiis,  and  De  sententiis  also 
survive.  Only  the  titles  are  known  of  several  other 
sections.  The  compilers  used  both  ancient  and 
Byz.  writers;  the  latest  is  George  Hamartolos. 
Some  of  these  sources  are  now  lost  Onlv  from 
the  Excerpta  do  we  know  Priskos,  Peter  Patri- 
kios,  Menander  Protector,  Eunapios,  and  John 
of  Antioch.  The  excerpts  were  slightly  edited 
and  supplied  with  commentaries.  The  compiler 
of  the  Souda  used  the  Excerpta  (C.  de  Boor,  BZ 
21  [1912]  381-424;  23  [1914/19]  1-127). 

ED.  Excerpta  de  legationibus,  ed.  C.  de  Boor,  2  parts  (Ber¬ 
lin  1903).  Excerpta  de  virtutibus  et  vitiis,  eds.  T.  Buttner- 
Wobst,  A.  Roos,  2  pts.  (Berlin  1906—10).  Excerpta  de  insidiis, 
ed.  C.  de  Boor  (Berlin  1905).  Excerpta  de  sententiis,  ed.  U. 
Boissevain  (Berlin  1906). 
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lit.  Lemerle,  Humanism  3 -3 “3 - ■  Moravcsik,  Byzantino- 
turcua  1:359-61.  O.  Musso.  "Sulla  struttura  <lel  cod.  Pal. 
gr.  398  e  deduzioni  storico-letterarie."  Prometheus  2  (1976) 
1  _  1()  p.  Schreiner,  "Die  Historikerhandschrift  Vadcanus 
Graecus  977:  ein  Handexemplar  zur  Vorbereitung  des 
Konstantinischen  Exzerptenwerkes.-',  JOB  37  (l9^7)  1— -9- 

-A.K. 


EXCERPTA  LATINA  BARBARA.  See  Bakba- 
rus  SCALIGERI. 

EXCERPTA  VALESIANA  (or  Anonyrnus  Valesii ), 
so  called  after  their  first  publication  in  1636  from 
a  single  qth-C.  MS  by  Henri  de  Valois  (Valesius), 
comprise  two  very  different  works.  The  first,  ap¬ 
parently  composed  ca.390,  is  a  biography  of  Con¬ 
stantine  I  the  Great,  entitled  Origo  Constantini 
imperatons.  This  piece  has  won  much  modern  praise 
for  its  clarity,  accuracy,  and  impartiality;  here  and 
there  the  text  corresponds  with  passages  in  Oro- 
sius.  The  second  excerpt,  seemingly  written  ca.550, 
deals  with  Italy  under  the  Ostrogoths  Odoacer 
and  Theodoric  the  Great  in  the  period  474- 
526,  under  the  title  Item  ex  libris  chronicorum  inter 
cetera.  This  extract,  demonstrably  using  such 
sources  as  the  Life  of  St.  Severinus  by  Eugippius 
and  the  Chronicle  of  Maximianus,  bishop  of  Rav¬ 
enna  (died  556),  is  equally  notable  for  its  anti- 
Arian  bias  and  unclassical  Latin. 

to.  Excerpta  Valesiana ,  ed.  J.  Moreau,  revised  V.  Velkov 
(Leipzig  1968).  F.ng.  tr.  in  Ammianus  Marcellinus ,  ed.  J.G. 
Rolfe,  vol.  3  (London— (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1939)  506-69. 

ur.  R.  Browning  in  Cambridge  History  of  Classical  Litera¬ 
ture.  vol.  2  (Cambridge  1982)  743.  J.N.  Adams.  I  he  Text 
and  Language  of  a  Vulgar  Latin  (Jiromcle  (Anonyrnus  Yalesi- 
anus  II)  (London  1976).  -B.B. 

EXCOMMUNICATION  {adopter fios,  “casting 
out”)  entailed  the  exclusion  of  the  transgressor 
from  the  community  or  fellowship  of  the  church 
and  its  sacraments,  esp.  the  Eucharist.  Offending 
members  included  emperors,  for  example,  Lf.o 
VI  and  Michael  VIII.  The  separation  from  the 
church’s  sacramental  life  was  either  absolute  or 
partial,  that  is,  it  could  be  either  temporary  or  for 
the  lifetime  of  the  individual.  Thus  excommuni¬ 
cation  could  be  either  “greater  or  less.  (Like 
the  anathema,  the  greater  meant  full  removal 
from  Christian  society.)  Once  excommunication 
was  imposed,  the  of  fender  was  obliged  to  express 
met' a  no  1  a  and  to  avail  himself  of  the  church  s 


penitential  procedure  by  which  he  was  gradually 
reconciled  to  the  church.  Thus,  ultimately  neither 
partial  nor  total  isolation  from  the  church’s  sphere 
deprived  the  wrongdoer  of  membership  in  the 
Christian  community. 

m.  A.  Catoire,  “Nature,  auteur  el  formule  des  peines 
eedesiastiques  d  apres  les  ( tills  el  les  Latins,  LO  1  2  (1909) 
265—7 1 .  L.  Herman,  “Matte  die  byzantinische  Kirche  von 
seliist  eintretende  Strafen  (poenae  latae  sententiae)  gekanntr  ’ 
BZ  44  (1951)  258-64.  -A.P. 

EXECUTION,  or  capital  punishment,  the  most 
severe  of  penalties.  The  Ecloga  lists  crimes  pun¬ 
ished  by  execution:  intentional  murder,  rape,  in¬ 
cest  and  pederasty,  robbery  and  arson,  and  esp. 
crimes  against  the  state — mutiny  or  lese  majeste, 
treason  or  espionage.  The  death  sentence  was 
also  to  be  imposed  on  apostates  from  Christianity 
and  those  who  robbed  churches  at  night,  magi¬ 
cians  and  sorcerers,  and  heretics  (Manighaeans 
and  Montanists  are  specifically  named).  As  the 
means  of  execution,  the  Ecloga  mentions  primarily 
the  sword,  and  rarely  burning  at  the  stake  or 
hanging  on  the  phourka ,  the  fork-shaped  gallows 
that  replaced  the  cross,  which  as  the  Christian 
symbol  was  prohibited  as  a  means  of  execution 
from  the  time  of  Constantine  I.  Historical  texts 
seldom  mention  execution.  Phourkai  were  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  mass  execution  of  rebels  or  traitors 
(e.g.,  Theoph.  184.4—6;  TheophCont  303.17,  877.4); 
burning  at  the  stake  was  the  fate  of  Basil  the 
Copper  Hand  and  Basil  the  Bogomil  as  well  as 
the  slaves  who  murdered  Asylaion,  Basil  I  s  brother. 

Hagiographical  legends  abound  with  stories  of 
execution,  but  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  truth 
from  pious  invention.  There  was  always  a  hesi¬ 
tancy  to  resort  to  execution;  in  the  case  of  political 
crime,  blinding,  exile,  or  confinement  in  a  mon¬ 
astery  often  substituted  for  execution.  In  the 
i4th-C.  Balkans  there  was  a  tendency  to  replace 
the  death  penalty  with  a  fine  (B.  Krekic,  BS/EB  5 
[1978]  171-78);  the  spread  of  the  phonikon  re¬ 
flects  the  same  tendency  in  Byz.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  government  always  strove  to  prevent 
private  persons  from  carrying  out  execution,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  form  of  religious  or  blood  ven¬ 
geance  (A.  Mirambel,  Byzantion  16  [1944]  3^1- 
92). 

in-.  B.  Sinogowitz,  “Die  Totimgsdelikte  im  Rechte  dot 
Fklosre  Leons  III.  des  Isauriers,”  ZSavRom  74  (1957)  SO- 
8  -A.K. 


EXEDRA  (spsdpa),  any  room,  semicircular  or 
rectangular  in  plan,  that  opens  full-width  directly 
onto  an  adjacent  larger  space  or  room,  covered 
or  uncovered.  Widely  used  in  antiquity  to  Hank 
streets,  porticoes,  and  forums,  exedrae  figured 
prominently  in  the  interiors  of  imperial  Roman 
baths,  palaces,  and  villas.  Eusebios  of  Caesarea 
noted  their  presence  at  the  basilica  in  Tyre,  the 
Octagon  at  Antioch,  and  the  Constantinian  Mar- 
tyrion  in  Jerusalem.  Christian  Latin  authors  (e.g., 
Paulinus,  PL  14:37)  apply  the  term  to  the  apse  of 
a  basilica.  Exedrae  like  these,  open  only  to  the 
central  room,  flanked  the  Octagon  in  the  Palace 
of  Galerius,  Thessalonike,  and  several  Constantin- 
opolitan  palaces.  Much  later  they  are  found  at  the 
Nea  Mone,  Chios,  and  elsewhere.  Concomitant 
with  their  role  as  adjacent  rooms,  other  exedrae 
were  designed  as  essential  parts  of  centralized 
churches.  Carried  on  arches  that  link  the  major 
piers,  these  allow  free  passage  from  the  central 
space  to  the  aisles  or  ambulatory  spaces,  expand¬ 
ing  the  breadth  while  articulating  the  elevation  of 
the  space  covered  by  the  central  dome  (S.  Vitale, 
Ravenna;  Sts.  Sergios  and  Bakchos,  Constantino¬ 
ple;  Hagia  Sophia,  Constantinople).  Exedrae  en¬ 
abled  the  Late  Antique  and  Byz.  architect  to  trans¬ 
form  a  square,  rectangular,  or  polygonal  plan  into 
a  single  volume  of  space  unified  around  a  central, 
vertical  axis.  Hence  their  pervasive  use  in  Byz. 
architecture. 

lit.  F.  Deichmann,  RAC  6:1171-74.  Kraut  heimer, 
FAIR  Arch  2  15-48.  D.  Mallardo,  “L’exedra  nella  basilica  cris- 
tiana,”  RACr  22  (1946)  191-211.  D.I.  Pallas,  “Hai  par' 
Eusebio  exedrai  ton  ekklesion  tes  Palaistines,”  Theologia  25 
( '954)  47w~8T  -W.I.. 

EXEGESIS  (E^ryyr) or?,  lit.  “leading  out”),  herme¬ 
neutics,  explanation  or  interpretation  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble.  The  foundations  of  exegesis  w;ere  laid  by  the 
Alexandrian  School,  esp.  Origen,  who  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  sacred  text  had  several  layers  of 
meaning.  He  recommended  threefold  exegesis  on 
the  model  of  a  tripartite  human  nature,  consisting 
of  body,  soul,  and  spirit.  Phis  approach  supposes 
literal,  allegorical,  and  spiritual  senses  of  the  text, 
or — to  put  it  differently — references  to  the  past, 
present,  and  future.  Against  this,  the  Antiochene 
School  emphasized  the  need  to  grasp  the  real 
(historical)  sense  of  the  text  and  saw  the  basis  for 
this  in  the  contemplation  of  words,  including  study 
of  the  Hebrew  original  of  the  Septuagint.  The 
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main  direction  of  Byz.  exegesis  was  to  find  in  the 
Old  Testament  testimonies  concerning  Christ, 
which  were  then  exploited  in  the  theological  dis¬ 
putes  of  the  4th— gth  C.  Among  the  greatest  ex- 
egetes  were  Athanasios  of  Alexandria,  Ephrem 
the  Syrian,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  John 
Chrysostom,  Gregory  or  Nyssa,  Cyril  of  Al¬ 
exandria,  and  Theodoret  of  Cyrrhus.  In  the 
Gth  C.  original  exegesis  came  to  an  end,  to  be 
replaced  by  study  of  the  exegesis  of  church  fa¬ 
thers  and  by  the  assembly  of  authoritative  cita¬ 
tions  in  catenae.  The  Council  in  Trullo  (692) 
restricted  creative  hermeneutics;  this  plus  the  loss 
of  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew'  contributed  to  the 
decline  of  exegesis. 

lit.  B.  de  Margerie,  Introduction  a  Thistoire  de  Texege.se, 
vol.  1  (Paris  1980).  M.  Simonetti,  Prop  to  storico  delTesegesi 
patristic  a  (Rome  1981).  H.  de  I.ubac,  Exegese  medievale,  vol. 

1  (Paris  1 959).  P.  Gorday,  Principles  of  Patristic  Exegesis  (New 
York  1983).  -J.L,  A.K. 

EXEMPTION,  the  term  commonly  used  by  mod¬ 
ern  historians  to  denote  a  form  of  immunity — 
any  of  several  means  whereby  persons  or  property 
were  released  from  some  or  all  of  their  state 
obligations  for  the  benefit  of  a  person  or  institu¬ 
tion,  reflecting  the  basic  principle  that  all  property 
and  persons  bore  fiscal  burdens.  Some  exemp¬ 
tions  were  temporary  (sympatheia,  klasma,  kou- 
phismos)  and  were  granted  and  revoked  by  an 
apographeus  with  each  fiscal  survey  (exisosis);  oth¬ 
ers  were  (usually)  permanent  privileges  (exkous- 
sf.ia,  ateleia )  that  could  only  be  granted  by  the 
emperor:  they  exempted  merchants  from  taxes 
on  commerce  and  owners  from  the  taxes  due  on 
their  property  (land,  ships,  etc.)  or  from  the  taxes 
(telos,  kanon)  or  supplementary  charges  (epe- 
reiai,  corvees)  owed  by  their  dependent  peas¬ 
ants.  Yet  another  category  of  exemption  (astmteia) 
exempted  persons  from  the  service  connected  with 
strateia.  Permanent  exemption  from  taxation, 
granted  to  certain  properties  of  a  few  privileged 
monasteries  and  individuals  in  the  10th  and  1  ith 
C.,  seems  to  have  become  almost  the  rule  in  re¬ 
gard  to  large  landowners  by  the  14th  C.  Scholars 
view'  this  devolution  of  fiscal  authority  to  private 
individuals  and  religious  corporations  as  either  a 
symptom  or  cause  of  the  gradual  weakening  and 
collapse  of  state  authority  in  the  12th— 15th  C. 

lit.  Lemerle,  /lgr.  Hist.  122.  168—70,  173L  208,  244. 

-M.B. 
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EXILE,  a  form  of  punishment.  Byz.  law  distin¬ 
guished  two  types  of  exile:  exoria,  banishment  or 
deportation,  which  could  be  temporary  or  per¬ 
manent,  and  periorismos,  confinement  within  pre¬ 
scribed  boundaries  (Basil.  60.51.4).  In  defining 
exoria  the  author  of  the  Synopsis  minor  (Zepos, 
Jils  6:398^  par.  70)  stressed  the  prohibition  against 
being  in  the  city  in  which  the  emperor  resided  or 
was  passing  through.  I  he  quaestor  had  the  right 
to  banish  illegal  aliens  from  Constantinople.  The 
major  difference  between  exoria  and  periorismos 
concerned  the  disposition  of  the  property  of 
the  criminal:  those  under  periorismos  had  their 
property  confiscated;  those  under  exoria  retained 
it  (Zepos,  Jus  6:501,  par.  80).  The  Book  of  the 
Eparch  several  times  mentions  exoria  as  a  penalty 
for  economic  crimes;  normally,  however,  exile  was 
reserved  for  political  criminals  and  suspects,  esp. 
church  leaders  (John  Chrysostom,  Pope  Martin 
I,  Theodore  of  Stoudios,  Photios,  etc.).  The 
place  of  banishment  could  be  to  the  border  of  the 
empire,  an  island,  or  some  less  remote  location; 
some  suspects  or  criminals  were  relegated  to  mon¬ 
asteries  or  placed  under  house  arrest  on  their 
own  estates.  Experiences  of  exile  varied  widely;  a 
special  genre  of  letters  from  exile  presents  a  broad 
range  of  feelings,  from  nostalgic  longing  for  the 
capital  to  complaints  about  lack  of  books,  starva¬ 
tion,  and  torture. 

lit.  H.  Evert- Kappesowa,  “Formy  zestania  w  paristwie 
bizantynskim,”  in  Okeanos  166-73.  -A.K. 

EXISOTES  (e£io-o>rr?5),  a  fiscal  official  whose 
functions  were  similar  to  those  of  the  epoptes. 
The  term  exisosis  designated  the  fiscal  survey  that 
in  the  13th  C.  was  carried  out  by  high-ranking 
functionaries.  The  distinction  between  exisosis  and 
apographe  (see  Apographeus)  is  not  clear.  In  1254 
Constantine  Diogenes,  who  was  apographeus  and 
exisotes  of  the  islands  of  Leros  (Lerne)  and  Kalym- 
nos,  conducted  apographe  and  exisosis  (Patmou  En- 
grapha  2,  no.65. 1);  the  forged  document  allegedly 
signed  by  Joseph  Pankalas  in  1261  speaks  of  the 
anatheoresis  and  exisosis  of  the  island  of  Kos  (P atmou 
Engrapha  2,  n.29);  an  act  of  1407  mentions  the 
apographike  exisotes  [51c]  of  the  island  of  Lemnos 
(Pantel.,  no.  17.9),  a  praktikon  of  1430  the  apogra¬ 
phike  exisosis  of  the  same  island  ( Dionys .,  no. 25.1). 
The  term  exisosis  was  employed  for  surveys  of  the 


theme  of  Thessalonike  ( Xenoph . ,  no.  1 2 . 1 )  and  else¬ 
where. 

lit.  Angold,  Byz.  Government  2  10- 1 2.  -A.K. 

EXKOUBITOI.  See  Domestikos  ton  Exkoubi- 

TON. 

EXKOUSSATOS  (e^owo-aro?,  from  Lat.  excu- 
satus,  “excused,”  cf.  exkousseia),  an  uncommon 
term  of  unclear  meaning,  applied  to  people,  01- 
koi,  and  ships  (ploia).  In  the  10th  C.  some  people 
called  exkoussatoi  were  engaged  in  crafts  for  the 
imperial  household  ( De  cer.  488.18;  R.  Cantarella, 
BZ  26  [1926]  31.2).  A  chrysobull  of  1060  distin¬ 
guishes  exkoussatoi  tou  dromou  from  stratiotai 
and  demosiarioi  ( Lavra  1,  no. 33. 32-34);  osten¬ 
sibly,  these  exkoussatoi  served  the  imperial  dromos. 
In  an  early  example  of  the  devolution  of  state 
revenues  to  private  landowners,  documents  from 
the  second  half  of  the  10th  C.  refer  to  exkoussatoi 
or  exkouseuomenoi  households  granted  to  the  mon¬ 
astery  of  Iveron,  which  received  their  telos  ( Ivvr . 
1,  nos.  2.21—22,  6.23,33);  in  the  13th  C->  exkous- 
sateutoi  households  are  known  (MM  5:15.6-7). 

Apparently,  the  designation  exk oussatos  did  not 
necessarily  imply  that  the  individual,  household, 
or  ship  served  the  state  or  that  the  exkoussatos  was 
excused  from  paying  the  telos.  It  meant,  rather, 
that  the  state  no  longer  received  some  or  all  of 
the  fiscal  obligations  owed  by  the  exkoussatos 
(whether  telos  and/or  epereia  is  disputed),  either 
because  of  service  to  the  state  (in  which  case  the 
exkoussatos ,  if  a  peasant,  paid  less  or  no  taxes)  or 
because  some  or  all  of  the  exkoussatos  s  state  obli¬ 
gations  were  granted  to  a  private  individual  or 
corporation.  In  later  texts,  the  terms  exkousatoi 
(MM  5:260.20,  a.  1342),  enkousatoi  (the  Chronicle  of 
Morea),  and  the  Latin  incosati  (derived  therefrom) 
designated  privileged  individuals,  probably  ex¬ 
empt  from  taxes  and  military  service. 

lit.  A.  Kazhdan,  “Ekskussija  i  ekskussaty  v  Vizantii  X- 
XII  vv„”  VizOc  (1961)  187-91.  Lemerle,  Agr.  Hist.  175E 
Longnon-Topping,  Documents  264E  -M.B. 

EXKOUSSEIA  (e^Kovaasia,  from  Lat.  excusatio, 
“release”),  a  type  of  exemption  from  certain  ob¬ 
ligations  toward  the  state  and  from  introitus  (the 
entrance  of  officials  into  an  estate).  As  a  fiscal 
term,  exkousseia  appears  in  documents  and  literary 


texts  from  the  10th  C.  through  the  end  of  the 
empire.  Exkousseiai  were  granted  to  the  owners  or 
holders  of  a  variety  of  economic  instruments  that 
bore  fiscal  obligations,  including  land,  paroikoi, 
ships,  buildings,  and  animals.  The  two  interpre¬ 
tations  of  the  nature  of  an  exkousseia  conflict.  The 
most  common  opinion  is  that  exkousseia  is  essen¬ 
tially  synonymous  with  Western  immunity  and 
implied  complete  tax  exemption  ( ateleia )  and,  in 
the  14th  C.,  specific  judicial  privileges  over  a 
property  owner’s  demesne.  A.  Kazhdan  (VizOc 
[1961]  186-216),  however,  argues  that,  at  least  in 
the  ioth-i2th  C.,  exkousseia  was  unrelated  to  im¬ 
munity;  it  was  rather  an  exemption,  not  from  the 
telos,  but  from  epereiai.  In  the  14th-  15th  C., 
exkousseia  seems  to  refer  to  any  kind  of  tax  ex¬ 
emption. 

lit.  P.  Jakovenko,  K  istorii  immuniteta  v  Vizantii  (furiev 
1908).  G.  Ostrogorsky,  “Pour  1’histoire  de  l’immunite  a 
Byzance,"  Byzantion  28  (1958)  165-254.  M.  Frejdenberg, 
“Ekskussija  v  Vizantii  XI-XII  vv.,”  Ucenye  zapiski  Velikoluk- 
skogo  pedinstituta  3  (1958)  339-65.  H.  Melovski,  “Einige 
Probleme  der  Exkusseia,”yOfi  32.2  (1982)  361-68.  -M.B. 

EXOKATAKOILOI  (e^ai/caraRotAot),  term  knowrn 
from  the  11th  C.  onward  to  designate  five  (a 
pentad)  or  six  principal  officials  of  the  patriarch 
or  a  bishop:  megas  oikonomos,  me  gas  sakellarios, 
megas  skeuophylax,  chartophylax,  the  head  of 
the  sakellion,  and  later  the  protekdikos. 

lit.  Darrouzes,  Offikia  59! ,  101-03.  Beck,  Kirche  ngf. 

-A.K. 

EXORCISM  (e^optacrptoy),  an  imprecation  against 
the  Devil  and  demons,  to  drive  them  away,  or 
out  of  a  possessed  person  or  area;  also  a  liturgical 
rite  for  that  purpose.  Exorcism  occurs  often  in 
the  New  Testament.  Tertullian  considered  it  an 
act  that  any  Christian  was  able  to  perform,  but  by 
the  3rd  C.  professional  exorcists  appear.  Particu¬ 
lar  importance  was  ascribed  to  the  exorcism  pre¬ 
ceding  baptism.  Other  exorcistic  rituals,  blessings, 
and  prayers  contained  in  the  euchologion  are 
the  euchelaion  (see  Unction),  the  “Exorcism  of  St. 
Tryphon”  recited  on  Holy  Thursday  and  Easter; 
the  blessing  of  a  field,  garden,  vineyard,  or  house; 
prayers  against  the  evil  eye  and  against  evil  spirits 
dwelling  in  people  or  in  houses. 

Hagiographical  texts  present  abundant  cases  of 
exorcism — healing  of  the  possessed,  the  expulsion 
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of  demons  (in  the  form  of  wild  beasts,  dragons, 
scorpions,  etc.)  from  the  places  they  had  occupied, 
and  the  elimination  of  evil  forces  preventing  a 
good  harvest  or  catch.  Exorcism  was  performed 
by  imposition  of  hands,  anointing  with  oil,  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  by  prayers,  and  by  application 
of  pieces  of  a  saint’s  clothing. 

lit.  F.J.  Ddlger,  Der  Exorzismus  im  altchristlichen  Taufri- 
tual  (Paderborn  1909).  P.  de  Meester,  Rituale-benedizionale 
bizantino  (Rome  1930)  255—68.  L.  Delatte,  Un  office  byzantin 
d’exorcisme  (Brussels  1957).  K.  Thraede,  RAC  7:58-117.3. 
Danielou,  DictSpir  4  (1961)  1997-2004.  -R.F.T.,  A.K. 

EXPOSITIO  TOTIUS  MUNDI,  an  anonymous 
treatise  preserved  in  two  Latin  versions  and  prob¬ 
ably  translated  from  a  Greek  original;  the  latter 
was  compiled  in  the  mid-4th  C.,  perhaps  ca.360. 
The  treatise  begins  with  a  description  of  Eden, 
which  is  populated  by  makarenoi  (the  Blessed;  ca- 
marini  in  one  Latin  version);  discussions  of  India 
and  Persia  then  follow.  This  introductory  part  has 
parallels  (probably  originating  in  the  same  source) 
in  Greek  hodoporeiai ,  or  guides,  to  Eden.  After 
Persia  comes  the  description  of  “our  land,”  that 
is,  the  Roman  Empire:  Syria,  Egypt  (essentially 
limited  to  Alexandria),  Asia  Minor  from  Cilicia  to 
Bithynia,  Thrace  (where  its  “two  splendid  cities” 
of  Constantinople  and  Herakleia  are  treated  as 
equals),  Macedonia,  Greece,  Italy,  Gaul,  Spain, 
Africa,  and  the  islands — Cyprus,  Crete,  Sicily,  and 
Britannia.  This  part  is  free  of  the  legendary  cast 
that  characterizes  the  introductory  section;  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  a  list  of  districts  and  cities,  it  contains 
observations  on  climate,  commerce,  political 
structure,  and  behavior.  The  treatise  shows  little 
trace  of  a  Christian  worldview.  Its  author  may 
have  been  a  widely  traveled  merchant. 

f.d.  Expositio  totius  mundi  et  gentium,  ed.  f.  Rouge  (Paris 
1966).  Russ.  tr.  S.  Poljakova,  I.  Felenkovskaja,  “Anonimnyj 
geograficeskij  traktat,”  VizVrem  8  (1956)  277-305.  Germ. 
la.  n.j.  in  ivl uuAu / istne  utiifuge  zut  anuKtn  nun- 

delsgeschichte  2.1  (1983)  3-41. 

lit.  A.  Vasiliev,  “Expositio  totius  mundi,”  SemKond  8 
(1936)  1—39.  F.  Martelli,  Introduzione  alia  “. Expositio  totius 
mundi"  (Bologna  1982).  M.  Philonenko,  “Camarines  et 
Makarinoi,”  in  Perennitas:  Studi  in  onore  di  Angelo  Brelich 
(Rome  1980)  371-77.  -A.K. 

‘EZANA  (’Aei'^aed),  “tyrant”  of  Axum  (ca.323  to 
340/1  or  347/8)  and  identical  to  “Abreha”  (Dom- 
browski,  infra  162—64);  known  primarily  from 
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undated,  mostly  bilingual  inscriptions  and  from  a 
letter  of  Constantius  II  cited  by  Athanasios  of 
Alexandria.  F.  Altheim  and  R.  Stiehl  (Klio  39 
[1961]  234—48)  denied,  however,  that  the  cEzana 
of  the  inscriptions  was  the  Aeizana  of  the  letter, 
and  dated  cEzana  to  the  5th  C.  1  he  cEzana  of  the 
inscriptions  claimed  authority  over  Himyar  and 
other  lands.  In  the  first  half  of  the  4th  C.  Fru- 
mentius,  a  captive  in  Axum,  started  to  organize 
Christian  communities,  but  Christianity  was  not 
yet  the  state  religion  in  Axum.  Frumentius  trav¬ 
eled  to  Alexandria,  where  Athanasios  ordained 
him  bishop  of  “India”  (i.e.,  Ethiopia).  In  the 
letter  to  cEzana  and  his  brother  She’azana,  Con¬ 
stantius  required  Frumentius  to  return  to  Alex¬ 
andria  ca.328  and  receive  ordination  from  a  new 
Arian  patriarch,  George.  Another  attempt  to  in¬ 
clude  Axum  within  the  orbit  of  Byz.  influence  is 
reported  by  Philostorgios,  who  recounts  that 
Theophilos  the  Indian  visited  both  Himyar  and 
Axum  on  his  way  to  the  East;  since  the  embassy 
was  sent  by  Constantius,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  Theophilos  negotiated  with  cEzana. 

i,it.  B.  &  F.  Dombrowski,  “F'rumentius/Abba  Salama: 
Zu  den  Nachrichten  liber  die  Anfange  des  Cbristentums 


in  Athiopien,”  OrChr  68  ( 1 9H4)  1 14-69.  Yu.  Kobishchanov, 
Axum  (University  Park,  Pa. -London  1979)  64-73.  A  Mile, 
Umstrittme  Daten.  Untersuchangen  zum  Auftreten  der  Griechen 
am  Rolen  Meer  (Cologne-Opladen  1965)  36-64.  -VV.E.K. 

EZERITAI  (’E^eptrat),  one  of  two  groups  of 
Sklavenoi  attested  in  the  Peloponnesos.  An  ety¬ 
mology  from  the  Slavic  eze.ro  (lake)  is  evident;  1). 
Georgacas  (BZ  43  [1950]  327-30)  hypothesized 
that  ezero  was  a  translation  of  the  toponvm  Helos 
(lit.  “marsh  meadow”)  near  Taygetos,  where  the 
Ezeritai  settled.  In  Constantine  VII  Porphyrogen- 
netos  (De  adm.  imp.  50)  the  Ezeritai  are  mentioned, 
along  with  the  Melingoi,  as  paying  tribute  of  300 
nomismata;  they  revolted  in  the  reign  of  Romanos 
I,  were  defeated,  and  ordered  to  pay  600  nomis¬ 
mata.  Unlike  the  Melingoi,  Ezeritai  do  not  appear 
in  later  Byz.  sources,  but  the  bishopric  of  Ezera, 
in  the  Peloponnesos,  is  attested  in  1340  (MM 
1:218.31). 

lit.  Bon,  Peloponnise  63,  n.2.  Vasmer,  Slaven  167.  R. 
Janin,  DHGE  16  (1967)  292.  -O.P. 


EZRAb  See  Zorava. 


FABLE  (pTdos)  was  considered  by  rhetoricians  as 
a  type  of  progymnasma;  it  had,  however,  a  broader 
function  of  communicating  a  moral  message  in 
the  form  of  a  short  essay  with  a  gnomic  conclu¬ 
sion.  Classical  authors,  such  as  Demosthenes  or 
Aristotle,  did  not  consider  fable  as  a  noble  genre; 
it  evidently  acquired  more  popularity  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  Empire.  While  Hermogenes  treated  fable 
briefly,  the  rhetorician  Nicholas  of  Myra  (ed. 
Felten  6-11)  devoted  an  extended  paragraph  to 
it.  Nicholas  defined  fable  as  a  fictitious  story  hav¬ 
ing  no  verisimilitude,  but  illustrating  a  truth;  it 
dealt  either  with  human  beings  or  animals.  Some 
people  also  included  among  fables  myths  about 
the  gods,  but  Nicholas  considered  the  latter  as  a 
separate  genre,  mythika  diegemata.  He  stressed  the 
fable’s  simplicity  of  language  and  the  inclusion  of 
an  epirnythion  or  moral. 

The  earliest  fable  collection  to  survive,  the  so- 
called  Collectio  Augustana,  cannot  be  precisely  dated; 
the  qth-5th  C.  is  a  possible  date.  Later  collections 
are  known  throughout  the  Byz.  period  (F.  Rod¬ 
riguez  Adrados  in  La  fable  [Geneva  1984]  182). 
The  Byz.  imitated  ancient  fables,  esp.  those  as¬ 
cribed  to  Aesop  and  Babrios  (ca.2nd  C.),  some¬ 
times  paraphrasing  and  revising  them.  Some  fa¬ 
bles  are  included  in  the  progyrnnasmata  of  Theon, 
Libanios,  Aphthonios,  Theophylaktos  Simokattes, 
Nikephoros  Basilakes,  and  Nikephoros  Chryso- 
berges;  some  fables  exist  as  chapters  in  progymnas- 
nuita,  others  appear  as  episodes  in  lengthier  genres. 
Oriental  fables  are  broadly  used  in  Barlaam  and 
I oasaph  and  esp.  StephanUes  and  Ichnelates  of  Sym- 
c‘011  StiH.  In  the  Palaiologan  period  the  animal 
epic  was  developed  out  of  animal  fables. 

lit.  F.  Rodriguez  Adrados,  Historia  de  la  fdbula  greco- 
latina,  2  (Madrid  1985).  M.  Nojgaard.  La  fable  antique,  2 
vols.  (Copenhagen  1964-67).  Hunger,  Lit.  1:94-96.  J.  Vaio, 
"Babrius  and  the  Byzantine  Fable,”  in  Im  fable  (Geneva 
•984)  197-224.  -A.K. 

FACADE  (7rpocrot//i9,  lit.  “appearance”),  the  front 
or  any  side  of  a  building  designed  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  being  seen.  Initially,  the  Byz.  concept  of 


the  fayacle  was  based  on  classical  prototypes;  hence 
its  use  was  restricted  to  a  relatively  few  public 
building  types  such  as  palaces  (e.g.,  the  fayade 
of  the  5th-G.  Palace  of  Theodoric  in  Ravenna  as 
represented  on  a  mosaic  in  S.  Apollinare  Nuovo, 
Ravenna)  and,  even  less  commonly,  churches  (e.g., 
the  5th-C.  facade  of  the  Theodosian  rebuilding 
of  Hagia  Sophia,  Constantinople).  As  the  classical 
tradition  in  Byz.  waned,  so  did  interest  in  monu¬ 
mental  fayades.  They  returned  to  importance  in 
the  9th— 10th  C.  The  fayades  of  such  Constantin- 
opolitan  churches  as  the  loth-C.  Myrelaion  and 
the  nth-C.  Pantepopies  display  a  classicizing 
structural  logic.  The  latter  example  also  exhibits 
a  tripling  of  recessed  arches  and  pilaster  strips,  a 
mannerism  characteristic  of  Komnenian  architec¬ 
ture  in  the  capital  (e.g.,  Pantokrator  monastery, 
Kilise  Camii,  and  Giil  Camii).  At  the  same  time, 
in  various  parts  of  Greece,  a  very  different,  un- 
classical  attitude  toward  fayade  articulation  emerges 
(e.g.,  Panagia  Gorgoepekoos  in  Athens,  Merbaka 
near  Nauplion,  and  Hagia  Theodora  in  Arta). 
Here  we  find  flat  walls  decorated  by  continuous 
horizontal  bands  and  surface  textures,  in  com¬ 
plete  disregard  of  the  building’s  interior  struc¬ 
ture.  This  attitude  toward  fayade  decoration  be¬ 
comes  even  more  widespread  in  the  14th  C.,  with 
isolated  areas  of  resistance,  as  at  Mistra,  to  the 
general  unclassical  current. 

lit.  K.M.  Swoboda,  “The  Problem  of  the  Iconography 
of  Late  Antique  and  Early  Mediaeval  Palaces,”  JSAH  20 
(1961)  78-84.  S.  Curcic,  “Articulation  of  Church  Fayades 
during  the  First  Half  of  the  Fourteenth  Century,”  in  L’art 
byzantin  an  debut  du  XIV *  siecle  (Belgrade  iq78)  17-27. 

-S.C. 

FACTIONS  (from  Lat.  factio\  Gr.  pepo?,  5r)p09 
or  8 fjfxoL,  8t[)ijl6t<xl\  sometimes  used  as  technical 
term),  associations  that  staged  circus  games;  as¬ 
sociations  of  partisans  of  any  one  of  the  four 
colors  inherited  from  Rome  that  competed  in 
chariot  RACES.  Blues  ( Venetoi)  and  Greens  (Pra- 
sinoi )  were  the  chief  rivals  and  seem  to  have  co¬ 
operated  with  Whites  ( Leukoi )  and  Reds  (. Rousioi ), 
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respectively.  The  theory  that  factions  or  demoi 
resembled  political  parties  is  now  largely  aban¬ 
doned. 

Numerous  inscriptions  and  narrative  sources 
show  that  the  factions’  importance  grew  as  circus 
racing  spread  over  the  Roman  East  and  factional 
identities  were  extended  to  the  theatei  and  its 
professionals  in  the  late  5th  C.  Factions  sat  in 
special  sections,  raised  monuments  to  their  char¬ 
ioteers,  and  became  deeply  involved  in  perform¬ 
ing  acclamations,  as  the  Hippodrome  and  its 
vast  audiences  attracted  a  developing  imperial 
ceremonial.  The  circus’s  enhanced  political  signif¬ 
icance— perhaps  in  tandem  with  undiagnosed  so¬ 
cial  and  economic  pressures— aggravated  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  excited  fans  to  explode  in  the  insufficiently 
explained  riots  that  wracked  the  cities  of  the  late 
5th  to  early  7th  C.  (e.g.,  Nika  Revolt),  which 
contemporaries  connected  with  factional  rivalry. 
Certain  neighborhoods  seem  to  have  been  partic¬ 
ularly  associated  with  one  or  another  faction  (Gas- 
cou,  infra)',  the  factions  could  be  mobilized  to  man 
the  walls  of  their  city  in  crises  and  they  certainly 
played  a  role  in  the  civil  war  between  Phokas  and 
Herakleios.  Faction  members  were  a  small  minor¬ 
ity  of  racing  fans  in  602,  when  Constantinople 
counted  goo  Blues  and  1,500  Greens.  Partisans 
may  have  been  young  and  come  from  comfoi  table 
backgrounds.  By  the  8th  C.  they  were  headed  by 
demarchoi.  Some  members’  titles  reveal  special¬ 
ized  functions;  those  of  melistai  and  poietai  under¬ 
score  the  link  with  ceremonial  acclamations  that 
would  typify  the  factions  in  the  gth  and  10th  C. 

Factional  circus  strife  vanished  after  the  7th  C.; 
chariot-racing  and  factions  now  became  restricted 
to  Constantinople  and  its  environs.  De  ceremonns 
details  their  ceremonial  and  circus  duties,  it  some¬ 
times  distinguishes  peratikoi  factions— headed  by 
demokratai  (the  Domestikos  ton  Scholon  for  the 
Blues  and  Domestikos  ton  Exkoubiton  for  the 
Greens)— from  politikoi  factions,  headed  by  the 
traditional  demarchoi  (e.g.,  De  cer.,  bk.i,  ch.2,  ed. 
Vogt,  1:29.6-31.17),  a  distinction  which  perhaps 
reflects  the  suburban  or  urban  origin  of  their 
members.  These  organizations  were  integiated 
into  the  imperial  administration:  the  taktika  place 
their  officers  in  the  imperial  hierarchy  (see  De 
cer.,  bk.2,  ch.55,  ed.  Reiske,  798.20-799.16,  for 
the  longest  list  of  personnel)  and,  in  the  10th  C., 
the  factions  were  subordinate  to  and  salaried  by 
the  praipositos.  The  medieval  factions  kept  their 


special  Hippodrome  seats;  they  had  their  own 
organs,  stables  and,  for  their  performances,  were 
assigned  phialai  in  the  Great  Palace  as  well  as 
stations  on  the  routes  of  imperial  processions. 
Blues  were  particularly  associated  with  the  Virgiiji 
of  Diakonissa  church.  Each  faction  certainly 
counted  more  than  50  members  (De  cer.,  bk.2, 
ch.2 1 ,  ed.  Reiske,  617.10-13).  They  might  wear 
wreaths  or  crowns  ( stephama )  and  hold  handker¬ 
chiefs  ( encheina )  while  performing  (e.g.,  De  cer., 
bk.2,  ch.15,  ed.  Reiske,  577.10-12).  Ceremonial 
poems  by  Theodore  Prodromos  suggest  that  fac¬ 
tionlike  groups  (demoi)  were  still  performing  in 
imperial  ceremonies  of  the  12th  C. 


lit  Al.  Cameron,  Circus  Factions  (Oxford  1976).  G. 
Prinzing,  “Zu  den  Wohnvierteln  der  Griinen  und  Blauen 
in  Konstantinopel,”  in  Studien  zur  Friihgeschichte  Konstanti- 
nopels  (Munich  1973)  27-48.  T  Gascon,  “LesinsntuUons 
de  1’hippodrome  en  Egypte  byzantine,  BIFAO  76  (197b) 
jg_  212.  S.  Borkowski,  inscriptions  des  factions  a  Alexandne 
(Warsaw  1981).  McCormick,  Eternal  Victory  220-27.  G.  Ves- 
pienani,  “11  Circo  el  e  fazioni  del  Circo  nella  storiografia 
hi/antinisfica  recente,”  RSBS  5  (1985)  61-101.  -M.McC. 


FACTORIES,  IMPERIAL  (spyacmjpia  facn- 
kiKot).  Although  production  of  goods  was  concen¬ 
trated  in  small  ergasteria,  significant  numbers 
of  laborers  from  certain  fields  of  craftsmanship 
came  under  the  supervision  of  state  officials.  Pro¬ 
duction  of  weapons,  for  example,  was  largely 
under  state  control,  as  were  major  construction 
projects:  according  to  a  gth-C.  chronicler  (  Theoph. 
440.19-23),  Constantine  V  assembled  6,900  tech- 
nitai  (artisans)  from  various  provinces  in  order 
to  repair  the  aqueduct  in  Constantinople  and 
placed  them  under  the  supervision  of  archontes 
ergodioktai  with  a patrikios  at  their  head.  In  addition 
to  the  production  of  weapons,  imperial  factories 
were  involved  in  minting  coins  (see  Mints),  weav¬ 
ing  (gynaikeia),  dyeing  silk,  and  making  jewelry. 

Seals  list  various  archontes  ton  ergodosion; 
in  Laurent’s  Corpus  (vol.  2)  are  listed  1 1  archontes 
of  the  blattion,  one  archon  of  the  chrysoklabon 
(luxurious  garment),  and  one  of  the  jewelry  fac¬ 
tory.  In  other  sources  the  state  production  of  silk 
is  most  frequently  attested:  Theophanes  (Theoph. 
469.3-4)  mentions  the  fire  in  an  imperial  work¬ 
shop  (ergodosion)  of  chrysoklabonoi;  the  vita  of  An¬ 
tony  II  Kauleas  (ed.  A.  Papadopoulos-Kerameus, 
Sbornik  greceskich  i  latinskich  pamjatmkov,  vol.  1  [St. 
Petersburg  1899]  18.25)  refers  t°  the  head  of  the 
imperial  silk  factory;  Leo  the  Deacon  (Leo  Diac. 


146.24—147.2)  mentions  another  head  of  the  im¬ 
perial  histourgia  under  whom  a  systema  of  weavers 
labored.  Next  in  frequency  are  imperial  jewelry 
workshops — in  the  10th  C.  a  high-ranking  official, 
the  sakellarios  Anastasios,  was  archon  of  the  chry- 
sochoeion  (TheophCont  892.14-15).  Anna  Konmene 
(An.Komn.  2:10.10)  speaks  of  an  imperial 
“foundry”  (choneia)  where  gold  and  silver  were 
worked.  Finally,  Nicholas  Mesarites  describes  the 
ragged  crowd  of  workers  at  the  mint  who  toiled 
day  and  night  under  the  merciless  gaze  of  their 
overseers. 

We  do  not  know  how  the  work  in  these  work¬ 
shops  was  organized.  It  is  plausible  that  some 
private  craftsmen  (e.g.,  lorotomoi)  were  coerced 
into  working  in  imperial  factories;  some  contin¬ 
gents  of  imperial  craftsmen  consisted  of  people 
sent  there  as  punishment  for  a  crime:  thus,  Theo¬ 
dore  of  Stoudios  (PG  gg:i249D)  writes  about  a 
man  condemned  for  icon  veneration  who  was 
forced  to  work  with  the  weavers  as  an  imperial 
slave.  Eusebios  of  Caesarea  also  considered  the 
workers  in  imperial  gynaikeia  as  state  slaves.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Book  of  the  Eparch ,  private  artisans’ 
slaves  who  broke  rules  could  be  made  into  state 
slaves. 

lit.  Kazhdan,  Derevnja  i  gorod  336-42.  L.C.  Ruggini, 
“Le  associazioni  professionali  nel  mondo  Romano-Bizan- 
tino,”  SettStu  18  (1971)  147k  A.W.  Persson,  Stoat  und  Ma- 
nufaktur  im  Romischen  Reiche  (Lund  1923).  Smetanin, 
Viz.obscestvo  77—81.  -A.K. 

FACUNDUS,  bishop  of  Hermiane  in  Byzacena; 
died  after  571.  He  was  an  opponent  of  Justinian 
I’s  religious  policies.  A  leading  supporter  of  the 
Three  Chapters,  Facundus  represents  the  disil¬ 
lusionment  of  the  African  hierarchy  after  Justi¬ 
nian’s  reconquest.  He  attended  synods  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  in  546  and  547—48;  there  he  wrote  a 
defense  of  the  Three  Chapters,  maintaining  that 
the  condemnation  of  ThcOuoic  of  Mopsuesua, 
Ibas  of  Edessa,  and  Theodoret  of  Cyrrhus  meant 
the  abandonment  of  the  faith  of  Chalcedon.  In 
550  he  participated  in  a  council  in  Africa  that 
condemned  Pope  Vigilius.  After  the  Council  of 
Constantinople  in  553  he  continued  to  write  and 
was,  at  least  briefly,  excommunicated. 

ed.  Opera  omnia,  ed.  J.M.  Clement,  R.  Vanden  Plaetse 
(Turnhout  1974).  PL  67:527-878. 

lit.  R.A.  Marcus,  “Reflections  on  Religious  Dissent  in 
North  Africa  in  the  Byzantine  Period,"  SChH  3  (Leiden 


1966)  140—50.  A.  Dobroklonskij,  Socincnija  Fakunda.  rpis- 
kopa  Germifinskogi),  v  zasritu  trech  giav  (Moscow  1880). 

I  .LAG. 

FAIR  (Troa’i}yvpv$),  an  occasional  or  periodic  mar¬ 
ket,  that  is,  one  that  is  not  permanent  either  in 
terms  of  time  or  in  terms  of  structures  such  as 
market  stalls  and,  in  this  way,  is  distinguished 
from  regular  market  days.  The  Greek  term  pan- 
egyris  has  different  meanings,  even  within  the 
same  period  and  author.  Its  original  meaning 
being  a  general  gathering,  it  could  refer  to  a 
religious  feast,  a  public  celebration,  a  commercial 
fair  connected  with  a  religious  celebration,  or  a 
purely  episodic  market,  as  in  the  promise  of  Al- 
exios  I  to  the  Crusaders  to  provide  them  with 
“abundant  fairs.”  The  local  fair,  attested  in  many 
parts  of  the  empire,  served  the  exchange  needs 
of  the  local  population.  Libanios  provides  a  classic 
description  of  the  function  of  a  fail  in  the  4th  C., 
which  was  the  exchange  of  produc  ts  among  the 
inhabitants  of  various  villages  of  the  same  locality; 
the  network  of  exchange  thus  being  formed  ob¬ 
viated  the  need  of  exchange  with  the  city.  In  the 
late  10th  and  11th  C.,  there  is  mention  of  local 
fairs  where  the  merchants  came  both  from  the 
vicinity  and  from  other  areas,  and  where  there¬ 
fore  the  exchange  involved  more  than  the  locality 
itself.  The  periodicity  seems  to  be  institutional¬ 
ized. 

Large  international  fairs  are  also  attested,  one 
such  being  the  fair  of  Chonai  during  the  feast  of 
the  Archangel  Michael,  and  the  fair  of  Thessa- 
lonike,  connected  with  the  feast  of  St.  Demetrios, 
for  which  the  Timarion  provides  a  description. 
The  fairs  of  the  Peloponnesos  in  the  14th  C.  seem 
to  fall  into  an  intermediate  category. 

A  tax  (kommerkion)  was  levied  upon  commer¬ 
cial  activity  at  fairs  and  could  be  remitted  by  the 
emperor  or  given  as  a  grant.  The  kommerkion  of 

--  .  r  r' . . . ■* .  i  •  -  i 

mu  vjl  gi  aun;o,  ‘ktimiLu  111  pai  1  uy  VA/iLUdii- 

tine  VI  in  795,  was  100  pounds  of  gold.  In  the 
late  10th  G.  and  after,  there  is  evidence  that  the 
powerf  ul,  or  the  communities,  or  the  monasteries 
of  a  loc  ality  where  a  fair  was  constituted,  received 
revenues  from  the  fair.  A  novel  of  Basil  II  (/.epos, 
Jus  1:271!  )  suggests  that  the  merchants  who  par¬ 
ticipated  in  a  fait  could  act  together  and  choose 
its  locality,  their  interests  taking  precedence  over 
those  of  the  person  who  had  rights  over  the  plac  e 
(cf.  also  Pen  a  57). 
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lit.  Koukoules,  Bias  3:270-83.  S.  Vryonis,  Jr.,  1  he 
Panegyris  oil  he  Byzantine  Saint,"  in  Hyz.  Saint  196-227.  (.. 
Asdracha,  “I.es  foires  eti  Epire  meilievale,” JOB  32.3  ( 1982) 
t:\T-  !*•  V1  - 

FALCONRY.  See  Hawking. 

FALIERI,  MARINOS  (Mapieo?  <S>a\iepos),  poet  ; 
born  ca.1395,  died  1474.  One  of  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  feudal  landlords  of  Crete,  Falieri  played  a 
major  role  in  the  island’s  affairs.  As  a  young  man 
(ea.  1425-30),  he  (rather  than  his  grandson  of  the 
same  name,  ca. 1470— 1527)  wrote  several  short 
works  in  rhymed  political,  verse.  Though  the 
Didactic  Discourses  (advice  to  his  son)  and  the  His¬ 
tory  and  Dream  (a  dream  encounter  in  dialogue 
form  between  the  author  and  his  beloved)  owe 
something  to  Byz.  demotic  literature  (esp.  the 
Spaneas  poem  and  the  romances  Bf.i.thandros 
and  Chrysantza  and  I.ibistros  and  Rhodamne), 
they  are  also  influenced  by  western  European 
literary  currents,  in  particular  those  of  contem¬ 
porary  Venice.  This  is  even  more  the  case  with 
the  consolatio  (Rhima  Paregoretike)  addressed  to  his 
friend  Benedetto  da  Molino.  The  Lamentation  on 
the  Passion  and  the  Crucifixion  is  a  dramatic  depic¬ 
tion,  perhaps  based  on  an  icon.  I  he  Erotic  Dream, 
closely  modeled  on  the  History  and  Dream  and 
normally  attributed  to  falieri,  is  possibly  not  by 
him  at  all.  A  man  of  practical  experience  rather 
than  wide  education  (he  was  familiar  with  legal 
Latin  and  at  home  in  vernacular  Greek,  while  his 
first  language  was  the  Venetian  dialect),  he — like 
his  predecessors  Sachlikf.s  and  Leonardo  Della 
Porta — is  a  witness  to  the  cultural  life  of  Venetian 
Crete  in  the  early  1 5th  C. 

ED.  VV.F.  Bakker,  A.F.  van  Gemert.  eds.,  “The  Rhima 
Paregoretike  of  Marinos  Phalieros,”  Studio  Byzaniina  el  Neo- 
hellenira  Neerlandica  (Leiden  1972)  74“195-  Tic  Logoi  Di- 
t laktikoi  of  Marinos  Phalieros,  ed.  idem  (Leiden  1977).  Mari - 
nou  Phalierou  F.rotiku  Oneira,  ed.  A.F.  van  Gemot 
(Thessalonike  1980). 

lit.  Beck.  V olksliteratur  197—99.  A.F.  van  Gemert,  "The 
Cretan  Poet  Marinos  Falieros,”  Thesaurismata  14  (1977)  7— 
70.  — E.M.J. 


FAMILY.  Although  the  family  was  the  funda¬ 
mental  unit  (microstructure)  of  Byz.  society, 
there  was  no  specific  word  for  it  in  Byz.  Greek: 
the  most  common  term  crvyyeveLa  (syngeneia)  des¬ 
ignated  both  the  nuclear  family  and  kinship  in 


general;  relationship  through  marriage  is  defined 
or  rather  described  as  “connection  and  joining 
(Basil.  28:4.1).  The  term  phamilia/phamelia  (from 
the  Lat.  familia)  is  found  in  some  acts  of  the  late 
14th— 15th  G.  (Lavra  3,  nos.  140.15,  161.15;  Doch- 
eiar.,  no. 53. 16),  where  it  denotes  a  family  house¬ 
hold  in  contrast  to  one  run  by  a  widow. 

The  Byz.  family  was  primarily  a  nuclear  family, 
although  extended  families  of  20-30  members 
are  occasionally  mentioned  in  hagiographical  and 
documentary  sources.  The  frequency  of  occur¬ 
rence  of  extended  families  varied  over  time  and 
space.  According  to  A.  Laiou  (Peasant  Society  80), 
in  the  i4th-C.  theme  of  Strymon  families  were  on 
the  average  larger  than  those  in  Thessalonike. 
Ecloga  2.2,  when  prohibiting  marriages  between 
members  of  a  syngeneia,  lists  the  following  cate¬ 
gories  of  relatives:  parents,  children,  brothers, 
sisters,  and  exadelphoi,  that  is,  nephews  and  nieces; 
then  follow  relations  by  affinity — stepfather/step¬ 
mother,  father/mother-in-law,  brother/sister-in-law, 
etc.  Relations  between  uncle  and  nephew  were 
often  very  close  ( J.  Bremmer,  ZPapEpig  50  [1983] 
i-7q_86).  A  family  could  also  include  adoptive 
children  (see  Adoption)  and  such  members  of 
the  household  as  misthioi — as  potential  husbands 
of  a  master’s  daughter. 

The  nuclear  family  formed  the  household  and 
was  the  main  economic  unit  in  both  town  and 
countryside.  I  he  husband  and  wife  w'orked  side 
by  side  in  the  fields  or  in  the  workshop,  and 
children  (see  Childhood)  were  involved  in  house¬ 
hold  activities  from  an  early  age,  esp.  in  the  coun¬ 
try  where  they  herded  their  parents’  swine  or 
sheep;  in  cities,  the  boy  might  leave  the  family  at 
an  early  age  to  become  an  apprentice.  I  he  Byz. 
family  was  a  much  more  cohesive  unit  than  the 
late  Roman  family:  marriage  was  concluded  by  a 
solemn  marriage  rile  and  not  mere  consensus 
(A.  Laiou,  RJ  4  [1985]  189-201);  concubinage 
was,  at  least  in  theory,  abolished;  divorce  was 
restricted;  betrothal  was  equated  to  marriage; 
the  property  of  the  husband  and  wife  was  admin¬ 
istered  as  common  effects  with  overlapping  rights 
to  both  portions. 

Although  the  nuclear  family  was  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  Byz.  social  organization,  it  was  neverthe¬ 
less  limited  by  several  factors.  It  was  viewed  as  a 
concession  to  the  frailty  of  human  nature  and  as 
taking  second  place  to  eremitism  (see  Hermit) 
and  celibacy,  which  occupied  a  higher  rung  on 


the  ladder  of  values.  In  some  instances  the  state 
controlled  the  family.  Not  only  were  princely  mar¬ 
riages  often  concluded  on  the  basis  of  political 
considerations — resulting  sometimes  in  personal 
tragedies— but  on  occasion  the  state  imposed  mar¬ 
riages  (some  nuns  were  compelled  to  marry  monks 
during  the  period  of  Iconoclasm,  widows  and 
maidens  were  sometimes  forced  to  marry  foreign 
mercenaries)  or  made  a  couple  divorce  if  the 
union  was  considered  socially  improper.  The  state 
also  exercised  the  right  to  abiotikion,  appropria¬ 
tion  of  a  certain  part  of  the  inheritance  left  by 
the  deceased  head  of  the  family  (if  he  died  intes¬ 
tate)  to  the  detriment  of  his  relatives.  Although 
kinship  and  lineage  were  underdeveloped  in 
comparison  with  countries  of  western  and  north¬ 
ern  Europe,  they  still  played  a  certain  role  and 
influenced  the  functioning  of  the  nuclear  family. 
Some  distant  relatives  were  entitled  to  certain 
rights,  such  as  protimesis  in  the  sale  of  land.  The 
rights  of  the  individual  within  the  family  were 
emphasized:  there  was  no  right  of  primogeniture 
in  Byz.  law,  and  the  family  property  had  to  be 
divided,  at  least  in  theory,  among  the  children  of 
the  pater  familias  (often  in  equal  parts  between 
brothers  and  sisters)  and  in  this  way  dispersed, 
unless  the  relatives  agreed  to  retain  the  unity  of 
their  properties.  For  example,  in  lgth-G.  Trebi- 
zond,  five  relatives  ( syngonikarchioi )  possessed  land 
collectively  (V melon,  nos.  43,  44). 

As  in  the  West,  monks  did  not  marry  and  pro¬ 
duce  new  families,  and  monastic  propaganda  urged 
children  to  leave  the  family  and  sever  their  links 
with  their  parents.  On  the  other  hand,  some  monks 
and  nuns  maintained  connections  with  their  dose 
relatives,  entered  the  same  (or  a  neighboring) 
community,  or  created  artificial,  familylike  small 
units.  Moreover,  unlike  the  West,  Byz.  priests  and 
deacons  (but  not  bishops)  were  allowed  to  be 
married.  In  addition  to  monks  and  nuns,  there 
were  other  groups  of  people  who  did  not  marry 
but  maintained  familial  relationships:  eunuchs  who 
could  not  procreate  children  nonetheless  pre¬ 
served  close  ties  with  their  nephews;  teachers  of 
ecclesiastical/state  schools  who  frequently  re¬ 
mained  single  (in  expectation  of  an  episcopal  see) 
and  favored  their  nephews;  men  who  kept  con¬ 
cubines.  Slaves  were  not  permitted  to  have  a  le¬ 
gitimate  family  (at  least  until  the  11th  G.),  al¬ 
though  they  did  have  monogamous  unions. 

Along  with  strengthening  of  family  links  over 


time,  there  was  increasing  prestige  of  the  woman 
as  wife  and  mother  whose  role  in  the  household 
was  decisive.  The  warmth  of  relations  between 
parents  and  children  is  often  stressed  in  Byz. 
literature — in  evident  disregard  for  the  demands 
of  some  rigorists  (e.g.,  the  author  of  the  vita  ol 
St.  Alexios  homo  dei)  who  praised  the  dissolution 
of  family  ties.  Some  heretical  dogmas,  for  ex¬ 
ample  those  of  extreme  Dualist  sects,  went  so  far 
as  to  advocate  the  total  abolition  of  the  family  and 
rejected  sexuality  and  procreation.  As  a  pivotal 
institution  of  social  life,  the  family  served  as  a 
model  for  structuring  other  types  of  social  rela¬ 
tions.  The  emperor  was  proclaimed  to  be  the 
father  of  his  subjects,  and  f  amily  terminology  was 
used  to  describe  both  his  relations  to  neighboring 
rulers  and  some  hierarchical  ranks  (e.g.,  gambros, 
son-in-law);  family  terminology  characterized  the 
relationship  of  the  teacher  to  his  disciples  (his 
“sons”  or  “nephews”),  esp.  within  the  sphere  of 
spiritual  influence;  the  concept  that  in  the  mon¬ 
astery  the  spiritual  father  replaced  the  biological 
parents  was  widespread  in  Byz. 

lit.  ).  Irmscher,  “Frau,  File,  Familie  in  Byzanz,”  Jahr- 
huch  fur  Geschichte  dcs  Feudalismus  9  (1985)  9-18.  E.  I’atla- 
gean.  “Christianisatioii  et  parents  riuielles;  le  domain  de 
Byzance,”  Annates  ESC  33  (1978)  625-36.  W.C.  Thompson, 
Legal  Reforms  of  the  Iconoclastic  Era:  The  Changing  Economic 
Structure  of  the  Family  (Madison  1976).  IT  Simon,  “Zur 
Ehegesetzgebung  der  Isaurier,  Forschungen  zur  byzamin- 
ischen  Rechtsgeschiehte,”  FM  1  (1976)  16-43.  A.  Laiou. 
“Contribution  a  I  etude  de  I'institution  lamiliale  en  Epire 
an  XI lie  siecle,”  FM  6  (1984)  275-323.  A.  Kazhdan,  “Ha¬ 
giographical  Notes,”  Byzantion  54  (1984)  188-92.  -A.K. 

FAMILY  2400.  See  Decorative  Style. 

FAMINE  (Aqtuk).  In  a  marginally  subsistent  ag¬ 
ricultural  economy  such  as  that  of  Byz.,  famine 
followed  any  climatic  irregularity  that  interfered 
with  agricultural,  esp.  grain,  production.  Bvz. 
chronicles  and  saints’  lives  regularly  record  the 
harsh  winters,  droughts,  floods,  and  plagues  of 
locusts  that  jeopardized  the  annual  harvest.  Be¬ 
cause  God  provided  for  mankind,  any  disruption 
to  that  provision  was  interpreted  as  a  sign  of 
divine  displeasure  with  a  particular  situation  or 
event,  as  in  the  case  of  the  famine  that  followed 
the  deposition  of  Elias  as  patriarch  of  Jerusalem 
in  516  (Cyril  of  Skythopolis,  Vita  Sabae,  ch.58, 
ed.  Schwartz  159.7-14).  Since  bread  was  a  staple 
dietary  requirement  for  the  Bvz.  population,  a 
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(ailed  harvest  could  lead  to  high  mortality.  Fam¬ 
ines  were  usually  localized,  affecting  first  the 
countryside,  then  the  nearby  cities.  Larger  urban 
centers,  esp.  Constantinople,  could  sometimes  de- 
lav  the  impact  of  f  amine  by  controlling  the  storage 
and  distribution  of  grain,  but  shortages  could  still 
lead  to  riots  as  in  the  capital  in  409  and  602. 

Major  famines  occurred  in  383—85  (Antioch), 
443  (Constantinople),  499_a°2  (Fdessa),  516-21 
(Palestine),  early  540s,  early  580s,  600-03  (Syria), 
under  Basil  1  (Skyl.  277O,  927^  (“lhe  Sreat  fam’ 
i„e”),  1032  (Cappadocia  and  neighboring  areas), 
and  1037  (Thrace  and  Macedonia).  From  the  sec¬ 
ond  half  of  the  nth  C.  and  the  12th  C.  data  on 
famines  are  rare  (Kazhdan-Fpstein,  Change  27,  n. 

1  1).  Turkish  invasions  of  the  14th— 15th  C.  often 
resulted  in  famines,  as  did  the  “scorched  eaith 
policy  of  Andronikos  II  when  combatting  the 
Catalan  Grand  Company  in  1306  (A.  Laiou,  By- 
zantion  37  [1967-68]  91-1 13)-  ^  he  rcsu*ts  *am“ 
ine  were  esp.  severe  in  spring  when  stored  grain 
had  been  exhausted;  women  evidently  had  a  higher 
mortality  rate  during  famines  than  men.  Famine 
and  the  miraculous  help  of  a  saint  is  a  fiequent 
theme  of  hagiographieal  literature. 

lit.  Patlagean,  Pauvrete  74-92.  Svoronos,  Eludes,  pt.lX 
(1966).  1  2 f .  '  "B  C 


FAN,  LITURGICAL.  See  Rhipidion. 

FANTINUS  THE  YOUNGER.  See  Phantinos 
the  Younger. 


FARMER’S  LAW  (Ncipos’  TecopytKO?).  a  legal  text 
preserved  in  dozens  of  MSS  from  the  end  of  the 
10th  C.  onward.  It  regulates  relations  within  a 
village  (theft,  trespassing  of  boundaries,  damage 
caused  by  or  to  livestock,  etc.)  or,  rarely,  between 
two  villages;  a  tax  (exlmordina)  is  mentioned  only 
once;  two  kinds  of  land  lease  are  regulated,  but 
not  land  purchase.  There  has  been  considerable 
discussion  of  the  date,  provenance,  and  character 
of  this  law  code.  It  has  been  dated  to  the  7th  C. 
(particularly  to  the  reign  of  Justinian  II)  and  to 
the  8th  C.  (as  contemporaneous  with  the  Ecloga). 
Its  origin  has  been  plated  in  Italy  and  in  Con¬ 
stantinople— the  absence  of  any  reference  to  olive 
groves  and  horses  in  the  Farmer’s  Law  suggests, 
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however,  an  origin  in  hilly,  inland  terrain.  It  has 
been  variously  viewed  as  a  record  of  Slavic  cus¬ 
tomary  law  (even  though  not  a  single  Slavic  term 
is  to  he  found  there);  as  a  selection  of  Justinianic 
norms  (the  name  of  Justinian— I  or  IIP— is  in¬ 
cluded  m  some  MSS);  as  pre-Justinianic  rules;  as 
biblical,  eastern,  or  Hellenic  precepts;  as  imperial 
legislation;  and  as  a  private  collection. 

Whatever  its  provenance,  the  Farmer’s  Law  re¬ 
flects  conditions  in  the  countryside  (limited  to 
certain  territories),  between  the  crisis  of  the  mid- 
7th  C.  and  the  gth-C.  revival.  Its  context  is  a 
milieu  in  which  the  free  peasantry  dominates, 
slaves  appear  only  as  shepherds,  and  ownership 
of  large  landed  estates  is  practically  unknown.  Of 
85  articles  of  the  Farmer’s  Law,  40  deal  with  cattle 
breeding,  livestock  damaging  crops,  etc.,  whereas 
only  16  are  devoted  to  land  cultivation  and  related 
questions,  nine  to  vineyards  and  gardens,  two  to 
agrarian  implements,  and  four  to  houses  and  barns. 
Like  Western  medieval  leges ,  the  Farmer’s  Law 
protected  the  animal  from  the  neighbor  (pars.  38, 
5o,  51,  53,  54,  85)  rather  than  the  neighbor’s  crop 
from  an  animal  that  caused  damage  (pars.  78- 
79).  The  peasants  described  in  this  law  own  their 
individual  allotments,  while  some  portion  of  the 
village  land  is  in  common  ownership.  The  rela¬ 
tions  are  similar  to  those  described  in  the  Western 
leges  barbarorum,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  seek  for 
explanation  in  a  direct  borrowing  (e.g.,  from  the 
Italian  Lombards)— a  similar  situation  could  cre¬ 
ate  similar  regulations.  The  Farmer’s  Law  was 
revised  by  Harmenopoulos  and  translated  into 
Rumanian  and  Slavic  languages. 


to.  and  lit.  1.  Medvedev,  E.  Piotrovskaja,  E.  Lipsic, 
Vizfintijskij  zemledel'ceskij  zakon  (Leningrad  1984).  Eng.  tr. 
W.  Ashburner,  “The  Farmer’s  Law,”  JUS  32  (1912)  68- 
nr  (.  Karavannopulos,  “Entstehung  und  Bedeutung  des 
Nonios  Georgikos,"  IV/  51  (19a8)  357-73-  J-  Malafosse, 
“I  es  lois  agraires  a  l’epoque  byzantine,”  Recueil  de  l  Academic 
de  legislation  19  (.949)  -75-  N.  Pantazopoulos,  “Peculiar 
Institutions  of  Byzantine  Law  in  the  Georgikos  homos,  ~  Rt- 

SEE  9  (1971)  54  ‘-47-  ~A'  ’ 


FARM.  Usually  designated  as  staseis  in  fiscal 
documents,  farms  varied  with  regard  to  their  size 
and  location.  A  regular  farm  consisted  of  a  house 
with  its  enclosure  and  well;  within  the  enclosure 
were  also  sheds  for  hay  and  straw,  pits  (goubai) 
for  grain,  pitkaria  (large,  partially  buried  vessels 
for  wine  and  other  products),  and  sometimes  wine 


presses,  animal-driven  mills,  and  stalls.  The  most 
valuable  parts  of  the  farm  were  called  autourgia. 
The  farm  encompassed  arable  land,  gardens,  ol¬ 
ive  groves,  and  vineyards  as  well  as  the  right  to 
use  common  pastures  (usually  located  in  wooded 
hills),  but  products  varied  according  to  terrain 
and  climate:  some  villages  had  practically  no  ar¬ 
able  land,  others  did  not  cultivate  olives  or  grapes; 
some  farms  were  oriented  toward  fishing  or  the 
breeding  of  livestock. 

The  nucleus  of  the  farm  usually  formed  a  part 
of  the  village,  whereas  the  land  consisted  of 
small  scattered  parcels  (up  to  25-33  pieces)  planted 
in  such  a  way  that  vineyards  could  border  chora- 
phia,  etc.  There  were  no  “open  fields”  or  system¬ 
atic  redistributions  of  allotments,  but  parcels 
formed  stable  units  normally  surrounded  by  fences 
and  ditches.  Besides  the  principal  homestead,  a 
stasis  could  include  hamlets  ( agndia )  located  far 
from  the  nucleus.  Large  landowners  had  farms 
called  proasteia  and  (as  monastic  property)  me- 
tochia,  which  were  sometimes  separated  from 
the  center  of  the  estate  by  significant  distances. 

lit.  M.  Kaplan,  “L’economie  paysanne  dans  1’Empire 
byzantin  du  Verne  au  Xeme  siecle,”  Klio  68  (1986)  198- 
232.  Laiou,  Peasant  Society  142-222.  A.  Kazhdan,  “Vizan- 
tijskoe  sel’skoe  poselenie,”  VizVrem  2  (1949)  215—44. 

-J.W.N.,  A.K.. 

FASTING  (vTjo-Teia),  freely  chosen  total  or  partial 
self-deprivation  of,  or  abstinence  from,  certain 
kinds  of  food  and  drink,  usually  for  a  predeter¬ 
mined  period,  as  a  means  of  penance  and  asceti¬ 
cism.  Fasting  was  practiced  either  in  common, 
before  major  feasts  of  the  church,  or  individually, 
under  the  discretion  of  a  spiritual  elder.  In  early 
Christianity,  fasting  meant  total  abstinence  from 
food  and  drink  at  least  until  evening.  Later  the 
notion  of  fasting  was  extended  to  include  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  quantity  of,  or  abstinence  from  only 
certain  kinds  of,  victuals. 

On  the  symbolic  or  liturgical  level,  Christian 
fasting  was  related  to  expectation  of  the  parousia, 
and  thus  partook  of  the  nature  of  a  vigil;  first 
seen  in  this  way  in  Asia  Minor  in  the  2nd  C.  in 
conjunction  with  the  vigil  on  the  eve  of  Easter, 
this  fast  was  later  extended  to  the  two  days,  then 
to  the  entire  week,  preceding  Easter  (whence  Holy 
Week),  finally  to  40  days  (whence  Tessarakoste,  or 
Lent),  to  which  was  prefixed  later,  in  the  6th- 


7th  C.,  a  pre-Lenten  “Cheesefare  Week.”  Other 
lents  of  the  church  year,  and  fasting  on  the  vigils 
of  Nativity  and  Epiphany,  and  on  two  feasts — the 
Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross  (14  Sept.)  and  the 
Beheading  of  John  the  Baptist  (29  Aug.) — were 
also  added.  The  Byz.  system  of  fasts  was  com¬ 
pletely  in  place  by  the  1  ith  C. 

The  daily  eucharistic  fast  from  midnight  until 
communion,  in  general  use  from  the  5th  C.  on¬ 
ward,  is  also  to  be  understood  as  a  vigil  for  the 
coming  of  the  Lord.  This  symbolism  is  the  basis 
for  forbidding  fasting  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays 
and  during  the  50-day  season  of  Pentecost,  since 
these  times  signified  the  presence  of  the  Risen 
Lord,  the  fulfillment  of  the  Messianic  age,  sym¬ 
bolized  in  the  Bible  by  banqueting. 

From  the  4th  C.  onward,  tradition  distinguishes 
various  degrees  of  fasting,  from  the  total  Easter 
fast  of  one  or  more  days,  to  giving  up  meat 
(■ apokreas )  or  cheese  ( tyrine ).  Xerophagia  (“dry  nour¬ 
ishment”)  was  a  fast  that  lasted  until  evening, 
followed  by  a  meal  of  only  bread,  salt,  and  water. 
Even  the  Eucharist  was  thought  to  break  this  fast; 
hence  Byz.  fast  days  were  “aliturgical,”  that  is,  on 
these  days  the  Eucharist,  being  a  morning  service, 
was  either  not  celebrated  at  all,  or  was  replaced 
by  the  Presanctified.  In  addition  to  lents,  Mon¬ 
day  (in  monasteries),  Wednesday,  and  Friday  were 
traditional  fast  days  except  during  the  50  days  of 
Pentecost.  Fasting  included  abstinence  from  mar¬ 
ital  relations.  Monks  practiced  more  severe  and 
frequent  fasting  than  the  laity  and  never  ate  meat 
(E.  Jeanselme,  2e  Congres  d’histoire  de  la  medecine 
[Evreux  1922]  1-10). 

Church  fathers  preached  on  fasting,  and  it  oc¬ 
cupies  a  prominent  place  in  monastic  literature 
(H.-J.  Sieben,  DictSpir  8  [1974]  1175-79)  and  in 
hagiographieal  texts.  Saints  might  refuse  even 
bread  for  certain  periods  and  feed  instead  on 
wild  berries,  acorns,  or  dried  locusts;  the  infant 
Nicholas  refused  to  nurse  on  fast  days,  a  sure 
sign  of  future  sanctity.  Yet  excessive  fasting  was 
criticized  by  some  intellectuals  as  hypocrisy:  if  we 
leave  our  poor  brother  to  fast  and  die  of  hunger, 
says  Eustathios  of  Thessalonike  (Escorial  Y  II  10, 
fol.3gv),  this  is  not  nesteia  but  lesteia,  robbery. 

lit.  J.  Sc  hummer,  Die  altchristliche  Fastenpraxis  (Munster 
1933).  H.  Musurillo,  “The  Problem  of  Ascetical  Fasting  in 
the  Greek  Patristic  Writers,”  Traditio  12  (1956)  1—64.  J. 
Herbut,  De  ieiunio  el  abstmentia  in  ecclesia  Byzantina  ab  initiis 
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usque  cut  sure.  XI  (Rome  1968).  P.  de  Mecstcr,  'Regle- 
,nent  des  Bienheureux  et  saints  peres  Sabas-le-Grand  et 
Thcodosc-ie-Cenobiarque  pour  la  vie  des  moines  cenobit.es 
et  kclliotes,"  Bulletin  des  (Mates  Secuheres  de  Semite  Franqoise 
Ramame  et  de  (Union  Spirituelle  des  Veuves  de  trance  (Lille 
■  987)  6-13-  -R.F.T.,  A.K. 

FATE.  See  Dktf.rminism;  Tyche. 

FATIMIDS,  Shiite  Muslim  dynasty  (909-1171). 
Its  first  four  caliphs  lived  in  North  Africa  until 
Fatimid  armies  captured  Egypt  in  973-  1  he  Fa- 
timids  first  clashed  with  Byz.  in  911  at  Deniona 
(Sicily).  Between  914  and  918  the  Byz.  governor 
of  Sicily  agreed  to  pay  an  annua!  tribute  of  a  a, 000 
gold  pieces,  which  Romanos  I  succeeded  in  re¬ 
ducing  to  11,000.  Byz.  diplomatic  contacts  with 
the  Fatimids  included  embassies  in  946,  953  (truce), 
and  957/8  (five-year  truce),  and  treaties  in  967 
and  975.  The  Byz.  unsuccessfully  attempted  to 
prevent  Fatimid  expansion  in  northern  Syria,  which 
was  partitioned  de  facto  in  969.  Caliph  al-Mucizz 
failed  to  prevent  the  Byz.  reconquest  of  Crete. 
Caliph  al-cAzIz  persuaded  Byz.  in  987/8  to  lift  the 
prohibition  against  commercial  contacts  and  to 
allow  prayers  in  his  name  to  be  recited  in  the 
mosque  of  Constantinople.  He  died  preparing  a 
major  expedition  against  Byz.  as  protectoi  of  the 
HamdAnids.  A  Fatimid  fleet  defeated  Byz.  in  998, 
resulting  in  a  ten-year  truce  in  1001.  After  Caliph 
al-Hakim  destroyed  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sep¬ 
ulchre  in  Jerusalem,  commercial  relations  were 
severed  from  1015/16  until  1032.  A  ten-year  treaty, 
which  included  permission  for  Byz.  rebuilding  of 
this  church,  was  signed  in  1038  and  renewed  in 
1048.  Relations  cooled  after  Constantine  IX  died 
but  briefly  improved  under  Isaac  I  because  of 
common  fear  of  the  Seljuks.  Seljuk  and  Crusader 
invasions  separated  Byz.  and  Fatimid  territories, 
but  diplomatic  and  commercial  contacts  contin¬ 
ued  until  the  end  of  the  Fatimid  dynasty. 

nr.  A.  Hamdani,  “Byzantine-Fatimid  Relations  Betore 
the  Battle  of  Mantzikert,”  BSIF.B  1  (1974)  lF)9~79-  M. 
Canard  FI'2  2:8^.  Vasiliev,  Byz.  Arabes  2.1:221b  225-28. 

— W.E.K. 

FAYYUM  (from  Coptic  Phiom  or  Piom,  the  sea), 
area  of  Middle  Egypt  where  agriculture  was  highly 
developed  in  Ptolemaic  and  early  imperial  times; 
its  capital  was  Arsinoe  (Crocodilopolis).  By  the 
early  4th  C.  the  prosperity  of  the  fayyum  had 


declined  and  several  settlements  were  abandoned, 
but  papyrus  finds  attest  to  the  continuity  of  the 
chief  city  through  the  7th  C.  Churches  have  been 
excavated  at  Tebtynis,  Madlnat  Madi,  and  Ha- 
wara.  They  are  generally  of  basilican  plan,  with  a 
tripartite  sanctuary,  but  are  provincial  in  charac¬ 
ter,  the  nave  being  often  no  wider  than  the  aisles. 
Nearly  all  the  columns  are  spoha.  Medieval  sources 
(al-NablusI,  Description  du  Fayourn  au  VII'  siecle  de 
I’Hegire  [Cairo  1899;  rp.  Beirut  1974];  see  the 
excerpts  of  G.  Salmon,  BIFAD  1  [1901]  29-77) 
refer  to  numerous  monasteries,  of  which  only  a 
few  have  left  traces.  Some  sites  still  called  “Dayr’ 
(monastery)  have  early  churches:  Dayr  al-Naqlun 
(also  Dayr  al-Malak  Ghabriyal)  has  parts  of  a  7th- 
C.  basilica;  and  Dayr  al-Banat,  near  Dayr  al-Naqlun, 
is  a  ruined  monastic  site  with  remains  of  a  church 
and  refectory.  The  region  is  particularly  known 
for  its  Fayyum  portraits. 

UT.  K.  Bresciani.  “Medinet  Madi  nel  Fayuni:  I.e  chiese,” 
Emtio  e  Victim  Oriente  7  (1984)  1-15-  8.  Adli,  Several 
Churches  in  Upper  Egypt,”  MDAI  K  3b  (1980)  *4- 


FAYYUM  PORTRAITS,  funerary  portraits  that 
survive  in  large  numbers  from  the  Fayyum.  The 
practice  of  covering  the  faces  of  mummies  with 
images  painted  on  wooden  panels  began  dui  mg 
the  Roman  occupation  of  Egypt,  when  the  native 
population  could  no  longer  af  ford  the  traditional, 
elaborate  sarcophagi.  At  first  naturalistic,  sue  h 
portraiture  had  become  increasingly  abstract  by 
the  time  it  went  out  of  fashion  in  the  4th  C.  The 
importance  of  Fayyum  portraits  for  Byz.  ait  is 
twofold:  on  the  one  hand,  their  realistic  detail 
offers  parallels  for  contemporary  jewelry  and 
clothing,  and  on  the  other,  their  shape,  encaustic 
technique,  and  abstract,  hieratic  style  contributed 
instrumentally  to  the  development  of  5th-7th-C. 
icon  painting. 

lit.  (;.  Grimm,  Die  riimischen  Mumienmasken  aus  Agypten 
(Wiesbaden  1974).  A.F.  Shore,  Portrait  Painting  from  Roman 
Egypt  (London  1972).  K.  Parlasca,  Miimienportrats  und  ver- 
wandte  Denkmaler  (Wiesbaden  1966).  K  Weitzmann,  The 
Icon  (New  York  1978)  9.  -C..V. 


FEAR  (c/>6(3o?)  was  divided  by  Nemesios  (PG 
4o:688B— 689A)  and  John  of  Damascus  (De  fid. 
orth.  par. 29,  ed.  Rotter,  Schriften  2:81)  into  six 
categories:  oknos,  hesitation  or  feai  of  futuie  ac¬ 
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tions;  aidos.  awe  or  fear  of  blame;  aischyne ,  shame 
or  fear  of  having  acted  dishonestly;  kataplexis , 
consternation  at  the  sight  of  a  great  imaginary 
apparition;  ekplexis,  terror  caused  by  an  unusual 
apparition;  and  agonia,  anguish  or  fear  of  failure. 
John  of  Damascus  (De  fid.  orth.  64.10,  ed.  Rotter, 
Schriften  2: 162)  considered  cowardice  and  anguish 
to  be  physical  emotions,  expressed  in  ways  such 
as  sweating  and  “clots  of  blood”  (Lk  22:44). 

Church  fathers  interpreted  fear  mostly  as  a 
spiritual  emotion.  Basil  the  Great  (PG  29:369c) 
distinguished  between  a  good  fear,  which  brings 
salvation,  and  a  base  fear  caused  by  lack  of  faith. 
The  good  fear  was  fear  of  God  (often  in  the 
formula  “fear  and  trembling  [tromos]'  j,  which  was 
contrasted  with  fear  of  punishment  (and  with  the 
fear  the  Hebrews  felt  before  God).  In  Symeon 
the  Theologian  phohos  ton  Theou  is  a  complete  and 
voluntary  subjugation  to  God,  self-abnegation  and 
transformation  of  oneself  into  a  slave  of  God. 

A  secular  parallel  to  Symeon’s  fear  is  Rekau- 
menos’s  fear  of  the  ever-present  dangers  that 
threaten  man  in  every  aspect  of  his  life,  such  as 
perils  of  nature  (poisonous  mushrooms,  falling 
rocks)  or  of  human  relationships  (traps  laid  by 
friends  or  subordinates)  or  of  the  imperial  court 
with  its  danger  of  disfavor.  The  Byz.  felt  them¬ 
selves  surrounded  by  dangerous  natural  phe¬ 
nomena  (earthquakes,  storms,  drought,  locusts, 
etc.),  political  turmoil  (enemy  invasions,  rebel¬ 
lions),  and  social  instability;  it  required  enormous 
faith  to  overcome  fears  and  maintain  optimism. 
The  usage  of  metaphors  implying  fear  (ship¬ 
wreck,  fire,  disease,  death)  was  esp.  typical  of 
Niketas  Choniates,  distinguishing  him  from  Psel- 
los  and  Gregoras,  who  stressed  the  possibility  of 
a  happy  end  after  severe  trials.  -a.k. 

FEAST  (eoprij,  Trav-qyvpt 5).  Byz.  daily  life  wras 
dominated  by  a  succession  of  festivals,  whether 
these  were  the  recurring  ones  of  the  liturgical 
year,  or  sporadic  ones  on  the  occasions  of  impe¬ 
rial  weddings,  triumphs,  or  other  ceremonies. 
Manuel  Fs  list  of  feasts  (1166)  counts  66  full 
panegyreis  (without  Sundays)  and  27  half-feasts  (R. 
Macrides,  FM  6  [1984]  140—55). 

Fhe  liturgical  feasts,  both  “mobile”  and  “fixed,” 
are  recorded  in  church  calendars.  Feasts  can  be 
dominical”  ( despotikai ,  of  Christ),  “Marian”  (Theo- 
metonkai,  of  the  Virgin  Mary),  “sanctoral”  (of  the 


saints),  or  “occasional”  (commemorating  the 
founding  of  a  city,  the  consecration  of  a  church, 
a  council,  a  miracle,  a  transfer  of  relics,  a  natural 
calamity,  etc.).  They  may  even  celebrate  a  dogma 
or  its  triumph,  e.g.,  “Trinity  Sunday”  or  the 
Triumph  of  Orthodoxy.  There  is  a  cycle  of  fixed 
commemorations  for  every  weekday,  while  Sun¬ 
day  always  commemorates  the  Resurrection.  Cer¬ 
emonial  tor  the  various  feasts  is  described  in  the 
liturgical  typikon. 

In  the  Typikon  of  the  Great  Church,  more  impor¬ 
tant  feasts  were  preceded  by  a  vigil  (paramour), 
but  Nativity,  Epiphany,  and  Exaltation  of  the 
Cross  (see  Cross,  Cult  of  the)  were  the  only 
fixed  feasts  with  a  fore-  and  afterfeast  (Mateos, 
Typicim  2:294,  311).  Eater,  Sabaittc:  typika  distin¬ 
guished  five  different  ranks  of  festive  solemnity: 
two  classes  of  Great  Feast  (dominical  and  Mar¬ 
ian),  Middle  Feasts,  Lesser  Feasts,  and  days  of 
simple  commemoration.  Only  Great  Feasts  and  a 
few  important  Middle  Feasts  merited  an  all-night 
vigil,  or  agiypnia ;  they  may  be  preceded  by  a 
period  of  fasting.  Apart  from  that,  these  cate¬ 
gories  af  fected  chiefly  the  celebration  of  orthros 
and  vespers.  Only  on  Great  Feasts  did  the  festal 
kanon  replace  at  orlhros  the  kanon  of  the  movable 
cycle  found  in  the  okto  echos,  triodion,  or  pen- 
tf.kostarion.  Middle  Feasts  had  Great  Vespers 
and  the  Great  Doxology  at  orthros,  but  no  vigil. 
Lesser  Feasts  had  the  Great  Doxology  at  orthros, 
but  only  simple  vespers.  These  categories  were 
not  rigid,  however,  and  sometimes  elements  that 
(ideally)  pertain  to  feasts  of  one  class  were  as¬ 
signed  to  a  feast  of  a  different  rank. 

Many  feasts  in  Constantinople  involved  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  the  emperor.  On  dominical  feasts, 
he  attended  services  in  Hagia  Sophia,  on  the 
Marian  feasts  he  proceeded  to  the  Chalkopra- 
tf.ia  or  Blachernai  churches,  while  on  the 
Thursday  of  Holy  Week  he  performed  the  cer¬ 
emonial  Washing  of  t  he  Feet  mandated  by  Jesus 
in  John  13:14.  Numerous  saints’  days  also  in¬ 
cluded  solemn  processions  around  the  city  (see 
Lite).  A  certain  number  of  guests  were  usually 
invited  to  dine  at  the  palace  after  the  feast  and 
could  be  entertained  by  mimf.s.  The  main  sources 
for  the  emperor’s  activities  on  these  days  are  the 
Kletorologion  of  Philotheos,  De  ceremonies,  and 
pseudo- Rodinos. 

Food  and  wine  were  usually  distributed  to  the 
population  in  the  city  squares,  or  to  the  poor 
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before  monastery  gates.  Feasts  were  also  accom¬ 
panied  by  games  in  various  forms,  from  horse 
races  to  semitheatrical  performances.  Christopher 
of  Mytilene  describes  a  masquerade,  a  procession 
of  notaries  in  costume,  one  dressed  as  the  em¬ 
peror,  on  the  feast  of  their  patrons  Sts.  Markianos 
and  Martyrios  (25  Oct.).  In  the  14th  C.  the  church 
assumed  the  staging  of  biblical  stories  on  feast- 
days,  esp.  that  of  the  Three  Hebrews.  (For  the 
fairs  that  accompanied  feastdays,  see  Panegyris.) 

lit  A.  Stoelen,  “L’annee  liturgique  byzantine,”  Iremkon 
4.10  (1928)  1-32.  M.  Arranz,  “Les  ‘fetes  theologiques’  du 
calendrier  byzantin,”  in  La  liturgie,  expression  de  la  foi,  ed. 
A.M.  Triacca,  A.  Pistoia  (Rome  1979)  29-55.  A.  Kazhdan, 
IMA  4:405-07.  McCormick,  Eternal  Victory  131-259.  A. 
Laiou  “The  Festival  of  ‘  Agathe,’  ”  in  Festschrift  Stratos  1:111- 

-R.F.T. 


FEAST  OF  ORTHODOXY.  See  Triumph  of  Or¬ 
thodoxy. 


FEEDING  OF  THE  MULTITUDE.  Christ  s  mi¬ 
raculous  multiplication  of  five  loaves  and  two  fishes 
to  feed  5,000  people  occurs  in  all  four  Gospels,  a 
similar  episode  with  4,000  people  (Mt  15:32-39’ 
Mk  8:1-10)  was  amalgamated  with  it  in  both 
exegesis  and  art.  Suggesting  the  bread  of  the 
Eucharist  and  its  ability  to  sustain  all  who  come, 
the  scene  occurs  repeatedly  in  art  of  the  4th— 6th 
C.,  often  in  conjunction  with  the  miracle  at  Cana. 
Initially,  it  is  shown  schematically,  with  only  bas¬ 
kets  and  fishes;  6th-C.  versions  use  figures,  but 
formally,  with  a  frontal  Christ  blessing  food  pre¬ 
sented  by  symmetrically  placed  disciples.  The  6th- 
C.  Sinope  Gospels  (A.  Grabar,  Les  peintures  de 
VEvangeliaire  de  Sinope  [Paris  1948],  pl-IH)  show 
bread  baskets  and  people  picnicking  beside  this 
symmetrical  group;  this  version  recurs  in  gth-C. 
monuments.  The  Feeding  is  infrequent  in  later 
art,  appearing  only  in  extensive  cycles,  but  it  does 
develop,  becoming  more  narrative  in  form.  Its 
eucharistic  significance  is  acted  out  rather  than 
symbolized,  as  the  symmetrical  composition  is  dis¬ 
placed  by  scenes  of  the  breaking  and  distribution 
of  the  bread  (Monreale-Demus,  Norman  Sicily, 
PI.87A-B).  This  development  culminates  in  richly 
discursive  Palaiologan  representations,  esp.  that 
at  the  Chora. 

lit.  Grabar,  Martynum  2:247-54.  Underwood,  Kariye 
Djami  4:285-88.  '  -A.W.C. 


FELIX  III,  pope  (13  Mar.  483-1  Mar.  492).  Born 
to  an  aristocratic  Roman  family,  Felix  was  elected 
with  the  support  of  Odoacer  and  tried,  at  the 
beginning,  to  maintain  correct  relations  with  Emp. 
Zeno  despite  Rome’s  opposition  to  the  Henoti- 
kon.  Pressure  from  the  Chalcedonian  Alexan¬ 
drian  clergy  hardened  Felix’s  anti-Monophysite 
position,  although  his  legates— willingly  or  not— 
entered  into  communion  with  Patr.  Akakios;  Fe¬ 
lix  demanded  deposition  of  the  Monophysite  Al¬ 
exandrian  patriarch  Peter  Mongos  and  excom¬ 
municated  the  legates  and  Akakios,  thus  leading 
to  the  Akakian  Schism  (484).  He  found  support 
among  certain  circles  in  Constantinople,  esp.  the 
Akoimetoi.  The  three  failed  attempts  to  resolve 
the  schism  in  Felix’s  lifetime  fit  into  the  broader 
context  of  Byz.  policies  toward  Odoacer  and 
Theodoric  the  Great.  One  of  Felix’s  collabora¬ 
tors  was  the  future  pope  Gelasius.  The  two  men 
contributed  much  to  the  increasing  papal  inde¬ 
pendence  from  Constantinople  in  the  realm  of 
dogma. 

lit.  Richards,  Popes  59-62.  P.  Nautin,  “La  lettre  de  F61ix 
III  a  Andre  de  Thessalonique  et  sa  doctrine  sur  l’Eghse  et 
l’Empire,’’  RHE  77  (1982)  5-34-  Idem,  “La  lettre  ‘Diaboh- 
cae  Artis’  de  Felix  III  aux  moines  de  Constantinople  et  de 
Bithynie,”  REAug  30  (1984)  263-68.  -A.K. 

FENARI  ISA  CAMII.  See  Lips  Monastery. 


FEODOSIJ  OF  PECERA,  superior  of  the  Kievan 
Caves  monastery,  or  Kievo-pecerskij  monastyr’ 
(ca.  1060-74);  saint;  born  Vasil’ev,  died  Kiev  3 
May  1074;  feastday  3  May.  Feodosij  (Theodosios) 
is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  cenobitic  monasti- 
cism  in  Rus’  for  having  introduced  into  the  Caves 
Monastery  the  Rule  of  Stoudios,  which  he  ob¬ 
tained  either  from  a  Kievan  monk  residing  in  a 
Constantinopolitan  monastery  (according  to  Feo- 
dosij’s  vita  by  the  monk  Nestor)  or  from  Michael, 
a  Stoudite  monk  who  had  accompanied  Metr. 
George  (ca.  1065-76)  to  Kiev  from  Constantino¬ 
ple  (according  to  the  Povest’  vremnnych  let  sub 
anno  1051).  The  monastery’s  Paterik  (13th  C.) 
also  credits  Feodosij  with  hiring  Byz.  architects 
from  Constantinople  to  build  the  monastery’s  stone 
Church  of  the  Dormition  (founded  in  1073).  Some 
20  written  works  are  attributed  to  him  with  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  of  certainty.  His  brief  Lenten  homi¬ 
lies,  which  have  the  best  claim  to  authenticity, 


chiefly  concern  monastic  discipline  and  repeatedly 
stress  the  authority  of  Theodore  of  Stoudios.  A 
virulent  anti-Latin  tract  and  a  letter  on  fasting 
attributed  to  Feodosij  are  more  likely  the  works 
of  another  Feodosij  (“the  Greek,”  fl.  mid- 12th  C.), 
who  also  translated  into  Slavonic  the  letter  of  Pope 
Leo  I  to  Patr.  Flavian  of  Constantinople. 

ed.  I.P.  Eremin,  “Literaturnoe  nasledie  Feodosija  PeCer- 
skogo,”  TODRL  5  (1947)  159-84. 

source.  Nestor’s  vita — Uspenskij  sbomik,  ed.  S.I.  Kotkov 
(Moscow  1971)  71  —  135.  A  Treasury  of  Russian  Spirituality, 
ed.  G.P.  Fedotov  (New  York  1952). 

lit.  R.  Casey,  “Early  Russian  Monasticism,”  OrChrP  19 
(‘953)  372-423-  Podskalsky,  Rus’  89-93,  1 77-84.  Fedotov, 
Mind  1:110-36.  '  -S.C.F.,  P.A.H. 

FEOFAN  GREK.  See  Theophanes  “the  Greek.” 

FERRARA  (<f >ep(p)apia),  city  in  Emilia,  in  north¬ 
ern  Italy.  The  city  was  evidently  founded  in  the 
early  7th  C.,  at  which  time  a  fortress  was  built  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Po;  by  the  12th  C.,  however, 
the  Po  had  changed  its  course,  and  by  1438,  when 
Emp.  John  VIII  Palaiologos  came  to  Ferrara,  the 
closest  point  of  disembarkation  seems  to  have 
been  Francolino,  about  10  km  from  Ferrara  (Syr- 
opoulos,  Memoires  226.23-24).  The  fortress  be¬ 
longed  to  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  was  captured 
by  the  Lombards,  and  in  757  transferred  to  Pope 
Stephen  II  by  the  Lombard  king  Desiderius.  Un¬ 
der  the  rule  of  its  Countess  Mathilda  (1063-11 15) 
the  city  supported  the  popes  (esp.  Gregory  VII) 
against  Henry  IV  of  Germany.  For  several  cen¬ 
turies  Ferrara  struggled  against  the  ecclesiastical 
supremacy  of  Ravenna  and  the  political  claims  of 
Venice.  At  the  initiative  of  Pope  Eugenius  IV, 
Ferrara  housed  the  Council  of  Ferrara-Florence 
during  its  first  phase  in  1438  until  an  outbreak  of 
plague  forced  the  participants  to  move  to  Flor¬ 
ence.  The  city  seems  to  have  had  a  small  Greek 
colony  concentrated  around  the  Church  of  St. 
Julian,  near  which  Dionysios,  metropolitan  of  Sar¬ 
dis,  was  buried  in  Apr.  1438  (V.  Laurent  in  Syro- 
poulos,  Memoires  257,  n.5).  -A.K. 

FERRARA-FLORENCE,  COUNCIL  OF.  The 

council  opened  at  Ferrara  (1438-39).  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  transferred  to  Florence  on  account  of  the 
plague.  Viewed  by  Rome  as  ecumenical,  the  coun¬ 
cil  aimed  at  the  Union  of  the  Churches.  Its 


convocation  was  a  concession  to  the  Byz.,  since 
Rome  had  previously  refused  to  accept  their  de¬ 
mands  for  a  free  and  open  council  in  which  both 
parties  would  be  treated  as  equals.  All  the  same, 
East-West  antagonism  remained.  The  papacy 
looked  with  contempt  on  the  ruined  Byz.  Empire 
and  strove  for  the  political  subordination  of  the 
Greek  church,  while  traditional  Byz.  distrust  of 
and  frustration  and  disillusion  with  the  West  were 
still  very  much  alive.  Besides,  the  atmosphere  was 
politically  conditioned  from  the  beginning.  The 
large  Byz.  delegation,  which  included  the  patri¬ 
arch  of  Constantinople,  Joseph  II,  and  Emp.  John 
VIII  Palaiologos,  was  also  seeking  military  aid 
against  the  Turks. 

Despite  the  council’s  prolonged  deliberations  on 
the  controversial  issues — papal  primacy,  fili- 
oque,  purgatory,  azymes — genuine  unity  was  not 
achieved.  Indeed,  the  basic  issues  were  not  fully 
resolved.  Both  papal  primacy  and  the  ftlioque  were 
defined  in  Latin  terms.  A  crucial  argument  for 
union,  moreover,  lost  its  persuasiveness  soon  after 
the  council,  when  the  military  crusade  promised 
by  Pope  Eugenius  IV  was  destroyed  at  the  battle 
of  Varna  (1444).  Not  surprisingly,  the  union  de¬ 
cree  (6  July  1439)  of  this  council  proved  just  as 
ephemeral  as  the  union  of  Lyons  (1274).  The 
Byz.  church  officially  repudiated  it  shortly  after 
the  collapse  of  the  empire.  Both  the  Memoirs  of 
Sylvester  Syropoulos  and  the  acts  of  the  council 
itself  are  unofficial  compilations,  reflecting  their 
authors’  individual  views  and  perspectives. 

sources.  Quae  Supersunt  Actorum  Graecorum  Concilii  Flo- 
rentini,  ed.  J.  Gill  (Rome  1953).  G.  Hofmann,  Concilium 
Florentinum,  OrChr  16.3  (1929);  17.2  (1930);  22.1  (1931). 
Idem,  Documenta  Concilii  Florentini  de  unione  orientalium ,  3 
vots.  (Rome  1935-36). 

lit.  D.J.  Geanakoplos,  “The  Council  of  Florence  (1438— 
39)  and  the  Problem  of  Union  between  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Churches,”  ChHist  24  (1955)  324-46.  J.  Gill,  The 
Council  of  Florence  (Cambridge  1959).  —  A.P. 

FESTUS,  Latin  historian;  died  Ephesus  3  Jan. 
380.  The  old  identification  with  Rufius  Festus 
Avienius  or  his  son  is  not  valid.  Festus  is  plausibly, 
though  unprovably,  equated  with  Festus  of  Tri- 
dentum  in  Raetia,  governor  of  Syria  and  then 
proconsul  of  Asia  (372-78),  a  character  con¬ 
demned  for  his  many  vices  by  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus,  Eunapios,  and  Libanios.  After  several 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  he  met  the  poetic  fate  of 
dropping  dead  on  the  steps  of  the  temple  of 
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Nemesis  at  Ephesus.  Festus’s  Brevianum  is  a  jejune 
precis  of  Roman  history  from  the  city’s  founda- 
tion  to  369.  basically  a  propaganda  piece  for  the 
intended  Persian  campaign  of  Valf.ns,  who  may 
have  requested  the  work  as  an  aide-memoire ,  or  to 
whom  it  may  have  been  addressed  in  hopes  of 
imperial  favor.  Several  MS  headings  have  it  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Valentinian  instead,  perhaps  an  error, 
although  some  speculate  that  Festus  sent  the  work 
to  both  emperors  with  different  dedications.  Highly 
derivative  for  the  most  part,  his  work  has  some 
value  for  the  administrative  and  military  history 
of  the  Roman  east  lrom  the  late  3rd— 4th  C. 

ED.  The  Hreviarium  of  Festus.  eel.  J  W.  Faclie  (London 

Yrr.  B.  Baldwin,  "Festus  the  Historian,”  Hisloria  27  (1978) 
197-217.  Den  Boer,  Historians  173-223.  M.  Peachin,  "Ihe 

Purpose  of  Festus’  Brevianum."  Mnemosyne  38  (1985)  158 
1  — B.B. 

01 . 

FETHIYE  CAMII.  See  Pammakaristos,  Church 
of  Hagia  Maria. 


FEUDALISM,  a  term  often  used  in  modern  Byz. 
scholarship  to  characterize  a  variety  of  Byz.  social, 
economic,  and  political  institutions  and  relation¬ 
ships.  As  in  other  lields  of  history,  scholars  dis¬ 
agree  on  the  term’s  definition  and  therefore  on 
whether/when  Byz.  became  a  “feudal  society,”  what 
parts  of  it  were  “feudal,”  and  whether  the  teim 
should  be  applied  to  Byz.  at  all.  Some  academics, 
esp.  Marxists,  maintain  that  Byz.  society  can  be 
understood  only  in  a  feudal  context,  f  hese  schol¬ 
ars  variously  consider  Byz.  to  have  become  “feu¬ 
dal”  in  the '3rd,  7th,  or  10th  C.,  depending  on 
such  issues  as  whether  the  late  Roman  coi.oni 
were  already  serfs  and  whether  the  inhabitants  of 
the  1  oth-C.  village  COMMUNITY  were  free  small¬ 
holding  PEASANTS  or  dependents  of  the  state  (see 
Demosiarios).  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  con¬ 
sider  feudalism  to  be  the  devolution  of  public 
(state)  power  into  private  hands  debate  when  and 
to  what  extent  privileges — fiscal  (see  Exempiion), 
administrative,  and  judicial— were  granted  to  large 
landowners  and  even  to  towns,  while  agreeing 
that  the  process  of  devolution  reached  its  fullest 
extent  in  the  14th— 15th  C. 

Others  see  feudalism  as  primarily  a  system  of 
hierarchical  relationships  among  members  of  the 
ruling  class,  and,  while  the  Western  feudal  con¬ 


cepts  of  fealty,  homage,  the  benefice,  and  vassa¬ 
lage  had  little  expression  in  Byz.,  these  scholars 
debate  whether  the  Byz.  aristocracy  ever  be¬ 
came  a  hereditary,  “feudal  nobility.  Still  others 
consider  it  misleading  to  apply  the  term  feudal¬ 
ism,  so  laden  with  its  autochthonous  western  Eu¬ 
ropean  connotations,  to  Byz.  Even  these  scholars, 
however,  find  it  difficult  to  ignore  the  parallels 
between  Western  medieval  and  Byz.  institutions 
(whether  borrowed  or  indigenous  to  Byz.,  see 
Immunity,  Lizios,  Appanage,  Pronoia)  and  often 
find  it  useful  to  speak,  if  not  of  feudalism,  then 
of  “feudalizing  tendencies”  or  the  “feudalization 
of  Bvz. 

1  it.  K.  Watanabc,  “Problemes  dc  la  teodalite  byzan- 
tinc,”  Hitotsuhashi  Journal  of  Arts  and  Sciences  5  ( 1 9^5)  32~ 
40;  6  (1965)  8-24.  Patlagean,  Structures.  pt.IIl  (1975)-  ’371- 
Me>.  Kazhcian-Constable,  Byzantium  61,  118-21.  H.  Anton- 
iadis-Bibikou,  “I’roblemata  tes  pheoudar chias  sto  By/.an- 

lio  ”  Epislenwnike  skepse  1  (1981)  31-4*-  T>-  Jacob),  /  - 
r  -M.B. 

b:  J  90-93. 

FIBULA  (irepovT)),  a  fastener  for  a  cloak,  shawl, 
or  overgarment,  usually  placed  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  wearer.  Made  of  bronze,  gilt  bronze,  gold, 
or  silver,  it  is  essentially  a  securing  device,  as 
distinct  from  a  brooch,  which  is  primarily  deco¬ 
rative  and  consists  of  a  hinged  pin  fastened  to  a 
front  plate.  The  fibula  was  made  of  a  single  length 
of  wire  coiled  on  itself  to  produce  a  spring,  while 
the  back  was  bowed  to  allow  for  the  bulk  of  the 
fabric  it  held.  Its  back  portion  was  generally 
diamond-  or  lozenge-shaped,  or  cruciform,  but 
circular  fibulae  appear  by  the  6th  C.  Initially  they 
were  plain,  then  repousse;  later  versions  are  of 
openwork  with  gilt,  gold  wire,  pendant  gems  and 
pearls,  and  glass  paste;  eventually  they  were  dec¬ 
orated  writh  cloisonne  enamel.  Gold  fibulae  with 
inscriptions  were  given  by  rulers  as  gifts  on  state 
occasions  down  to  the  late  4th  C.  Conversely,  plain 
bronze  wire  fibulae ,  resembling  large  safety  pins, 
have  been  found  in  simple  burials.  The  Byz.  ver¬ 
sion  of  this  fastener  is  generally  the  6th-C.  type, 
with  rounded  back,  varying  amounts  of  gold  and 
gems,  and  sometimes  a  pendant  cross  01  Christian 
inscription.  The  jeweled  fibula  that  Justinian  I 
wears  on  the  right  shoulder  in  the  mosaics  of  S. 
Vitale,  Ravenna,  identifies  his  imperial  status. 

plain  fibulae  of  bronze  have  been  found  during 
archaeological  excavations  in  various  centers  of 
Greece  and  Macedonia  (e.g.,  Nea  Anchialos,  Edessa 
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[Vodena]).  They  are  dated  predominantly  to  the 
6th-8th  C.  and  were  often  discovered  together 
with  belt  fittings.  The  provenance  of  these  ob¬ 
jects  is  under  discussion:  while  some  scholars  (e.g., 
J.  Werner,  BZ  49  [1956]  14 if)  consider  them 
Bulgarian,  Avar,  or  Slavic  and  interpret  their 
presence  in  the  Balkans  as  evidence  of  barbarian 
invasions,  others  insist  on  their  local  production. 

lit.  J.  Heurgon,  RAC  7:791-800.  C.  Parkhurst,  "The 
Melvin  Gutman  Collection  of  Ancient  and  Medieval  Gold,’ 
AMAM  B  18.2/3  (1961)  40—286.  Age  oj  Spirit..  110.275.  D. 
Pallas,  “Donnees  nouvclles  sur  quciques  boucles  et  fibules 
considerccs  cornme  avarcs  et  slaves  et  sin  Count  he  enlre 
le  Vie  et  le  IXe  s.,”  BBulg  7  (1981)  295—318.  N.M.  Beljaev, 
"Fibula  v  Vizantii,”  SemKond  3  (1929)  49-1  14. 

-S.D.C.,  A.k. 

FIDEICOMMISSUM  (< f>tbe'LK6p.p.i<jcrou ,  rd  ttLct- 
rci  KaTaX.11xTTa.u6p.nua).  Originally  the  fideicommis- 
surn  consisted  of  an  informal  request  of  the  tes¬ 
tator  addressed  to  the  hkirs  or  other  beneficiaries 
of  the  deceased’s  estate.  Since  no  one  could  bring 
suit  against  it,  the  fulfillment  of  the  jideicommissum 
was  dependent  upon  the  honesty  of  the  person 
of  whom  the  request  was  made.  After  the  fideicom- 
missurn  became  actionable  (at  the  beginning  of  the 
Roman  imperial  period),  it  was  gradually  equated 
with  the  legaton,  a  process  that  ended  with  the 
full  equation  of  the  two  under  Justinian  I  (Cod, 
Just,  VI  43.2,  a. 531). 

Fideicommissum  in  the  Post-Justinianic  Period. 

The  practice,  if  not  the  term,  is  common  in  Bvz. 

I  hus,  for  example,  Kale-Maria,  widow'  of  Sym- 
batios  Pakourianos,  bequeathed  in  1098-1113  a 
part  of  her  property  to  the  monastery  of  Iveron 
while  imposing  on  the  monks  certain  pious  obli¬ 
gations;  a  special  clause  ( FGHBulg  7  (1967]  72.24- 
31)  instructs  the  executors  of  her  will  to  sue  the 
monks  if  they  fail  to  carry  out  her  wishes.  Another 
type  of  Byz.  fideicommissum  appears  in  the  will  of 
Theodore  Kerameas  of  1284  ( Lavra  2,  no. 75), 
who  commissioned  Emp.  Michael  VIII  and  his 
own  brother  to  carry  out  the  construction  of  the 
monastery  of  Christ  Pantodynamos  in  Thessalo- 
nike;  instead  of  receiving  a  bequest  of  property, 
his  brother  was  promised  spiritual  wealth,  the 
“riches  of  God’s  compassion.” 

in  .  Kaser,  Privatrecht  2:549—67  (§§297-300).  -A.K. 

FIFTH  ECUMENICAL  COUNCIL.  See  Con¬ 
stantinople,  Councils  of:  Constantinople  II. 


FILELFO,  FRANCESCO,  Italian  humanist, 
teacher,  and  translator;  born  Tolentino,  Italy  25 
July  1398,  died  Florence  31  July  1481.  Filelfo 
(cbiAeAc/io?)  spent  the  years  1420-27  in  Constan¬ 
tinople  as  secretary  to  a  Venetian  official.  He  took 
advantage  of  this  sojourn  to  study  Creek  with 
George  Chrysokokkes  and  with  a  member  of  the 
Chrysoloras  family,  whose  daughter  he  married. 
As  a  result  of  his  studies,  he  became  an  ardent 
philhellene,  brought  back  to  Italy  MSS  of  40  Creek 
authors,  and  named  one  of  his  sons  Xenophon. 
He  taught  both  Creek  and  Latin  literature  in 
Bologna,  Florence,  and  Milan. 

Alter  his  return  to  Italy,  Filelfo  was  active  as  a 
translator  of  ancient  Greek  authors  such  as  Xen¬ 
ophon  (the  Cyropaedia)  and  Plutarch.  He  main¬ 
tained  close  relations  with  both  the  Italian  and 
Creek  emigre  scholars  of  his  day,  conducting  cor¬ 
respondence  in  Creek  and  Latin.  Of  his  Creek 
letters  1  10  survive,  many  on  literary  topics  (re¬ 
quests  for  books,  criticism  of  literary  works,  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Aristotelian  philosophy).  His  most  fre¬ 
quent  addressees  w'ere  Theodore  Gazes  (18  letters), 
Bessarion  (16),  and  John  Argyropoulos  (10).  His 
letters  contain  many  allusions  to  classical  Creek 
literature  and  mythology.  He  was  appalled  by  the 
Turkish  conquest  of  Constantinople  and  recog¬ 
nized  the  consequent  threat  to  Italy.  Gazes  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Filelfo  his  treatise  on  the  origins  of  the 
Eurks.  Filelfo  also  wrote  three  books  of  poems  in 
Creek,  of  which  only  a  few  have  been  published. 

ED.  F.  Legrand,  Cent-dix  lettres  grecques  de  Francois  Filelfe 
(Paris  1892),  with  Fr.  tr. 

lit.  A.  Caldcrini,  “Ricerche  intorno  alia  biblioteca  v  alia 
cult ura  greca  di  Francesco  Filelfo,”  StllalFCl  20  (191 3)  204- 
424.  "  ‘  — A.M.T. 

FILIOQUE,  Latin  word  meaning  “and  from  the 
Son,”  which  in  the  West  was  added  to  the  creed 
of  Nicaea-Constantinople  at  a  Spanish  council  in 
I  uieuu  111  509.  Il  was  iiieam  10  affirm  liiaL  die 
Holy  Spirit  proceeded  not  only  “from  the  Father” 
but  also  “from  the  Son.”  When  Frankish  mission¬ 
aries  used  the  interpolated  creed  in  gth-C.  Bul¬ 
garia,  direct  polemics  on  the  issue  began  between 
Latins  and  Creeks.  Patr.  Photios,  in  an  Encyclical 
addressed  to  the  other  patriarchs  (866),  attacked 
both  the  interpolation  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
“double  procession.”  Eventually,  legates  of  Pope 
John  VIII  accepted  the  decrees  of  the  Photian 
council  of  879—80  in  Constantinople  (see  under 
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Constantinople,  Councils  of),  which  stated  that 
“the  Creed  cannot  be  subtracted  from,  added  to, 
altered  or  distorted  in  any  way  .  .  (Mansi 
17:516c).  Photios  composed  a  lengthy  refutation 
of  the  “double  procession”  following  his  retire¬ 
ment  in  886.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the 
interpolated  creed  was  accepted  in  Rome  in  1014- 
The  interpolation  was  affirmed  as  legitimate 
by  the  councils  of  Lyons  (1274)  and  Ferrara- 
Florence  (1438-39),  but  was  rejected  in  the  East. 


LIT.  M.  Jugie,  De  processione  Spiritus  Sancti  ex  fontibus 
revelations  et  secundum  orientates  dissidentes  (Rome  1936)-  R- 
Haugh,  Photius  and  the  Carolingians:  The  7 rinitarian  Contro¬ 
versy  (Belmont,  Mass.,  1975).  B.  Schultze,  “Zum  Ursprung 
des  Filioque,”  OrChrP  48  (1982)  5-18.  G.C.  Be.thod, 
“Maximus  the  Confessor  and  the  Filioque ,”  StP  18.1  (Kala¬ 
mazoo,  Mich.,  1985)  113-17-  -J-M- 


FIRE  (£7i7rpT)crp,6s,  irvp).  Fire  was  an  ever-present 
hazard  in  the  large,  densely  populated  cities  of 
the  Byz.  world;  consequently  a  metropolis  like 
Constantinople  had  a  squadron  of  fire  fighters 
(1 collegiati )  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  eparch  of 
the  city  in  each  of  its  regions.  Nevertheless,  great 
conflagrations,  begun  accidentally  or  deliberately, 
still  engulfed  whole  sections  of  large  cities  as  they 
spread  rapidly  along  the  porticoes  and  major 
thoroughfares.  Like  earthquakes,  fires  were  in¬ 
terpreted  by  the  Byz.  as  signs  of  divine  anger;  for 
example,  the  fire  of  1  Sept.  465  was  thereafter 
the  object  of  an  annual  liturgical  commemoration 
(, Synax.CP  6.3-9).  Major  fires  in  Constantinople 
occurred  in  summer  388;  12  July  400;  20  June 
404;  25  Oct.  406;  15  Apr.  428;  17  Aug.  433;  448; 
1-2  Sept.  465;  475;  49s;  5°9i  510>  6  Nov-  512i 
15-17  Jan.  532  (during  the  Nika  Revolt);  July 
548;  13  May  559;  Dec.  560;  12  Oct.  561;  Dec. 
563;  Apr.  583;  603;  10  Aug.  626;  Dec.  790; 
886/7;  spring  912;  summer  931;  6  Aug.  1040; 
after  Sept.  1069;  before  1194  destroying  the 
northern  region  of  Constantinople  (Nik. Chon. 
445.29);  25  July  1197;  17  July  1203  (set  by  the 
Crusaders);  19-21  Aug.  1203;  12  Apr.  1204;  25 
July  1261  (the  Greeks  burned  the  Latin  quarters); 
Nov.  1291;  1303;  1308;  Aug.  1351;  29  Jan.  1434 
(this  list  compiled  after  Schneider  with  slight  cor¬ 
rections).  Fires  outside  Constantinople  are  little 
known  or  studied,  though  the  sources  mention 
attacks  by  enemies  who  set  fire  to  strongholds, 
threshing  floors,  and  crops  in  fields. 

The  image  of  fire  or  flame  occupied  a  signifi¬ 


cant  place  in  theological  concepts  and  in  litera¬ 
ture:  fire  was  the  major  means  of  punishment  in 
hell,  and  a  final  conflagration  was  expected  at  the 
end  of  the  world.  Metaphorically,  the  Byz.  would 
speak  of  the  fire  of  wrath,  passion,  heresy,  per¬ 
secution,  etc.  The  pagan  concept  of  the  divine 
nature  of  fire  (e.g.,  the  Persian  worship  of  fire) 
was  refuted  and  ridiculed,  but  the  image  of  God 
as  fire  was  retained,  as  well  as  the  concept  of 
miraculous  fire  related  to  angels  and  saints.  The 
Byz.  themselves  stressed  the  ambiguous  nature  of 
fire,  contrasting  material  and  immaterial  (spiri¬ 
tual)  fire,  divine  fire  and  fire  of  sin,  illuminating 
and  burning  fire. 

lit.  A.M.  Schneider,  “Brande  in  Konstantinopel,”  BZ 
41  (1941)  382-89.  Lampe,  Lexikon  1208-11.  -B.C. 

FIREARMS.  Portable  firearms  were  unknown  in 
Byz.  Cannons  were  developed  in  western  Europe 
during  the  14th  C.  and  were  first  used  against  the 
Byz.,  to  little  effect,  by  the  Turks  in  their  siege  of 
Constantinople  in  1422.  G.  Skrivanic  ( Kosovska 
bitka  [Cetinje  1956]  28-30)  asserts  that  Dubrovnik 
obtained  cannons  by  the  mid- 14th  C.  and  that 
during  the  battle  at  Kosovo  Polje  in  1389  both 
the  Serbs  and  the  Turks  used  firearms.  But  while 
the  Turks  continued  to  invest  in  improved  siege 
guns,  the  Byz.  had  neither  the  materials  nor  the 
money  to  develop  their  own  cannons.  Doukas 
(Douk.  307.20—309.27)  and  other  historians  re¬ 
counting  the  fall  of  the  city  in  1453  (see  Con¬ 
stantinople,  Siege  and  Fall  of)  tell  of  the  Hun¬ 
garian  gunsmith  Urban  who  first  offered  his  skills 
to  the  impecunious  Constantine  XI  Palaiologos 
before  entering  the  far  more  remunerative  service 
of  the  Turks.  The  cannons  he  built  for  Mehmed 
II  the  Conqueror,  esp.  one  huge  gun  capable  of 
firing  a  stone  weighing  over  1 ,000  pounds,  were 
instrumental  in  demolishing  parts  of  the  city  walls 
and  blocking  the  Golden  Horn  to  the  ships  of 
Byz.  allies,  while  the  few  small  Byz.  guns  were 
badly  outweighed  and  outranged. 

lit  {  R  Partington,  A  History  of  Greek  Fire  and  Gunpowder 
(Cambridge  i960)  124-28.  Dj!  Petrovic,  “Firearms  in  the 
Balkans  on  the  Eve  and  After  the  Ottoman  Conquest  of 
the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries,”  in  War,  Technol¬ 
ogy  and  Society  in  the  Middle  East,  ed.  V.J.  Parry,  M.E.  Yapp 
(London  1975) 164-94- 

FIRST  ECUMENICAL  COUNCIL.  See  Nicaea, 
Councils  of:  Nicaea  1. 


FISCAL  SYSTEM.  Continuing  the  Roman  prac¬ 
tice,  the  state  maintained  a  budget  based  mainly 
on  agricultural  revenues.  Indirect  taxation,  esp. 
from  customs  (the  octava,  then  the  kommf.r- 
kion),  always  burdened  the  circulation  and  sale 
of  merchandise.  On  the  contrary,  city  taxes  dis¬ 
appeared  after  the  7th  C. 

Payment  of  taxes  has  always  been  seen  as  a 
main  and  inevitable  obligation  of  the  population, 
but  devolution  of  fiscal  revenue  was  also  practiced 
to  varying  degrees:  tax  exemptions  allowed  land- 
owners  to  keep  for  their  own  profit  at  least  part 
of  the  fiscal  revenues;  and  fiscal  revenues  could 
be  the  object  of  outright  grants  to  individuals 
(1 logisima ),  often  as  a  compensation  for  services 
provided  to  the  state  (esp.  in  the  pronoia  system). 
Such  practices  had  important  social  consequences. 

First  Period  (4th  to  7th  C.).  The  grd-C.  crisis 
and  Diocletian’s  reforms  resulted  in  a  fiscal  system 
based  mainly  on  contributions  in  kind,  first  of  all 
on  the  annona,  the  burden  of  which  was  distrib¬ 
uted  to  taxpayers  following  the  system  of 
capitatio-jugatio.  Fiscal  revenue  from  land  was 
stabilized  for  periods  of  time  according  to  the 
indiction  and  was  eventually  increased  (or  re¬ 
stored  in  case  of  abandoned  lands)  by  the  epibole. 
Following  the  establishment  by  Constantine  I  of 
a  stable  monetary  system  based  on  gold,  the  fiscal 
services,  eager  to  collect  precious  metal,  applied 
increasingly  the  principle  of  commutation,  in 
spite  of  the  injustices  that  this  might  entail,  and 
ended  by  officially  transforming  the  land  tax  into 
a  contribution  in  gold  (chrysoteleia).  In  518, 
public  finances  were  healthy,  with  attested  re¬ 
serves  of  320,000  pounds  of  gold.  Fiscal  income 
was  complemented  by  various  secondary  taxes 
and  services. 

Until  the  7th  C.  at  least,  the  empire’s  fiscal 
services  were  attached  to  the  praetorian  prefect 
(and,  secondarily,  to  the  comes  sacrarum  largi- 
tionum)  and  functioned  through  provincial  gov¬ 
ernors  and  various  local  authorities  (or  the  lati- 
fundiary  landowners).  Synetheiai  were  the  main 
remuneration  of  tax  collectors. 

Second  Period  (8th  to  12th  C.).  The  new  fiscal 
system  is  essentially  known  from  the  9th  C.  on¬ 
ward,  thanks  esp.  to  some  treatises  on  taxation. 
It  was  based  on  the  idea  that  each  fiscal  unit,  be 
it  an  individual  ( prosopon .  owning  one  or  more 
proasteia),  or  a  village  (chorion,  a  community 
of  small  landowners  with  some  communal  prop¬ 


erties),  was  expected  to  produce  a  stable  fiscal 
revenue  each  year,  following  the  principle  of  fiscal 
solidarity  among  its  members.  Until  a  tax  ai  le- 
vtation  was  granted,  neighbors  were  responsible 
for  the  tax  of  abandoned  lots;  and  if,  after  alle¬ 
viation,  they  agreed  to  take  over  such  a  lot,  they 
were  required  to  pav  deferred  taxes  (opis  i  hote- 
leia)  as  if  they  had  already  been  exploiting  it. 
Solidarity  in  payment  of  taxes  was  brought  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  of  the  fiscal  unit  by  Basil  I  I  with 
the  allelengyon. 

The  main  tax,  the  kanon,  was  paid  on  lane 
(4.166  percent  ad  valorem ;  but  this  “fiscal”  vat  r 
could  differ  from  the  real  one — Schilbach, 
Qiiellen  59!)  and  its  amount  was  established 
cording  to  the  epibole  for  each  fiscal  unit  descnb. 
in  the  cadaster;  it  was  increased  by  the  parako- 
louthemata  and  had  to  be  paid  mostly  in  gold 
coins  (charagma).  To  these  were  added  the 
HEARTH  tax  and  many  secondary  taxes,  corvees, 
and  services  (in  kind  or  in  money).  Some  catego¬ 
ries  of  land  (those  submitted  to  the  strateia  or 
the  dromos)  were  in  principle  exempt  from  sec¬ 
ondary  taxes,  as  were  those  of  lay  or  ecclesiastic 
landowners  that  had  received  a  privilege  from  the 
emperor  (very  seldom  was  the  kanon  included  in 
such  exemptions).  Various  tithes  were  collected 
f  rom  state-owned  lands. 

Fiscal  services  were  under  the  authority  of  the 
logothetes  of  the  gen  ikon,  whose  representatives 
operated  in  the  provinces  under  the  supervision 
of  the  strategoi :  anagrapheis  conducted  the 
census,  epoptai  revised  the  cadaster,  exisotai 
verified  and  redistributed  the  fiscal  burden  of  the 
contributors,  and  dioiketai  collected  the  taxes. 
Military  obligations  related  to  the  strateia  were 
controlled  by  the  logothetes  tou  stratiotikou, 
postal  obligations  by  the  logothetes  tou  dromou. 
The  protonotarios  of  the  theme  was  in  charge 
of  provincial  finances  and  levying  most  of  the 
secondary  taxes  and  corvees.  In  the  ioth-1  ith  C. 
provincial  judges  also  collected  taxes. 

Third  Period  (12th  to  15th  C.).  The  fiscal  sys¬ 
tem,  although  retaining  its  main  characteristics, 
changed  considerably  by  adapting  to  new  realities: 
the  development  of  large  landed  property,  social 
changes  in  the  countryside  (peasants  were  now 
increasingly  paroikoi,  often  of  the  state),  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  development  of  the  pronoia  system. 
The  tax  collector  was  now  the  praktor  of  a  given 
province,  most  often  a  tax  farmer.  The  census, 
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carried  out  by  the  apograrheus  (whose  praktika 
replaced  the  systematic:  cadaster),  served  as  a  basis 
for  calculating  the  fiscal  revenues  that  would  be 
collected  by  the  state  (or  by  landowners  who  were 
granted  tax  exemptions)  or  would  be  distributed 
to  pronoia  holders.  Land  was  taxed  at  a  flat  rate 
(50  modioi:  1  hyperpyron)  and  this  tel.os  was 
distinguished  from  the  tax  on  the  paroikoi  (oikou- 
menon),  which  was  calculated  according  to  prin¬ 
ciples  that  are  not  yet  clear.  The  secondary  taxes, 
smaller  in  number  but  not  necessarily  lighter, 
presented  substantial  regional  variations  (Lefort, 
“Fiscalite”  315-54). 

Between  1404  and  1420,  the  Bvz.  administra¬ 
tion,  established  in  the  Chalkidike  after  20  years 
of  Ottoman  domination,  perpetuated  the  pre¬ 
existing  fiscal  system  with  some  Islamic  taxes — 
the  haruc  (land  tax),  the  iqr  (tithe),  the  kephalatikion 
(capitation) — and  with  very  few  secondary  taxes 
and  services  (N.  Oikonomides,  SudostF  45  [1986] 
1-24).  (See  also  Taxation.) 

i.n  .  [ones,  I.RL  411-69.  Karayannopulos,  Finanzwesen. 
Dolger,  Beitrdge.  Svoronos,  Cadastre.  Schilbach,  Metrologie 
248-57.  Litavrin,  VtzObscestvo  196-236.  Lavra  4:153-73. 
N.  Oikonomides,  "De  l’inipot  cie  distribution  a  limpet  de 
quotite.  A  propos  du  premier  cadastre  byzantin  ( 7' — 9' 
siecle),”  ZRVI  26  (1987)  9-19.  K.  Chvostova,  “Sucl'by  par- 
ikii  i  osobennosti  nalogooblozenija  parikov  v  \  izantii  XIV 
v.,”  VizVrem  39  (1978)  54-75.  -N.O. 

FISH  BOOK.  See  Opsarologos. 

FISHING  (aXeta).  Peasants  living  in  villages  along 
the  seacoast,  or  near  a  river,  marsh,  or  pond, 
engaged  in  fishing  to  secure  an  important  source 
of  protein  in  their  diet.  I  he  Great  Lavra  on  Mt. 
Athos  possessed,  among  its  autourgia,  two  canals 
for  fishing,  a  fishing  boat  (. karabion ),  and  60  fish¬ 
ponds  (vivaria),  while  in  the  list  of  its  paroikoi  56 
boats  and  574  vivaria  are  mentioned  (Svoronos  in 
Lavra  4:163);  the  peasants  paid  a  rent  (. haleia )  for 
the  right  to  fish.  Another  rent  for  fishing  was 
called  halieutike  tritomoiria  or  tetramoiria  (third  or 
fourth  part).  In  cities  located  on  the  coast  there 
were  teams  of  fishermen,  each  with  a  headman 
( proteuon ),  like  the  group  of  fishermen  in  Chalce- 
don  whose  catch  was  disappointing  until  Loukas 
the  Stvlite  blessed  their  nets  and  made  them 
promise  to  give  him  a  tithe,  that  is,  every  tenth 
fish;  the  other  fish  were  to  be  sold  (Delehaye, 


Saints  stylite.s  212I  ).  Smoked  fish  and  caviar  were 
brought  to  Constantinople  from  the  Azov  Sea. 
Commercial  fishing  from  a  small  fleet  of  boats  in 
a  sea  inhabited  by  a  variety  of  species  illustrates 
the  homily  of  John  of  Damascus  on  the  Nativity 
in  the  lith-C.  Menologion  from  Athos,  Esphig- 
menou  14  (Treasures  2.  fig.348). 

The  images  of  fish  and  angler  had  an  honorific 
place  in  the  Bvz.  system  of  metaphors.  Fish  was 
the  symbol  of  Christ  himself  (IX0YS  =  ’Irjo-ou? 
Xpio-rd?  Or: of  Ados'  Fwrpp),  and  it  was  common 
to  send  fish  to  friends  as  a  valuable  present;  “fish¬ 
ers  of  men”  was  an  epithet  of  the  apostles. 

lit.  Koukoules,  Bios  5:331-43.  C.C.  Giurescu,  lstona 
pesc uitului  4 i  a  pisciadturii  in  Romania,  vol.  1  (Bucharest 
1964)  53-86.  E.  I'rapp,  "Die  gesetzlicben  Bestimmungen 
iiber  die  F.rrichtung  ciner  F.poche,”  ByzE  1  (1966)  329-33. 
K.  Tinnefield,  “Zur  kulinarischen  Qualitat  byzantinischer 
Spciscfische,"  in  Studies  in  the  Mediterranean  World  Bast  and 
Present ,  vol.  11  (  Tokyo  1988)  155-76. 

— J.W.N..  A.K.,  A  C. 


FISHMONGER  ( ix&vonparr )<?).  The  term  ichthy- 
oprates  (or  ichthyopoles)  existed  in  Roman  Egypt 
(Preisigke,  Worterbuch  1 1705)  where  the  profession 
seems  to  have  been  distinct  from  that  of  fisherman 
or  halieus  (ibid.  1:56)  and  that  of  the  vendor  of 
sailed  and  smoked  fish  or  taricheules  (the  feminine 
form  tarichopratissa  is  attested  in  a  6th-C.  papyrus; 
ibid.  2:5780.  Fishermen  in  Constantinople  could 
sell  their  catch  themselves,  like  the  man  described 
in  the  vita  of  Andrew  en  Krisei  (AASS,  Oct.  8:t4iB) 
who  operated  in  the  Forum  d  auri  and  was  armed 
with  an  ax  “that  is  used  by  the  men  of  his  profes¬ 
sion.”  The  Book  of  the  E parch ,  however,  strictly 
distinguished  between  fishermen  and  ichthyopra- 
tai:  the  latter  would  buy  the  catch  at  the  seashore 
and  on  the  skalai  and  sell  it  in  special  kamarai, 
vaulted  shops,  in  the  fish  market,  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  prostatai — either  the  eparch’s  officials  or 
the  guild’s  elders.  Fishmongers  were  prohibited 
from  dealing  in  salted  and  smoked  fish  (the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  the  saldamarioi  or  grocers);  their  profit 
was  set  at  one  miliaresion  per  nomisma  (about  8 
percent)  or  2  folleis  per  nomisma — about  1.5  per¬ 
cent  ( Bk .  of  E parch  17:1  and  3) — a  contradiction 
that  is  hard  to  explain.  John  Tzetzes  (ep.81.16- 
82.2)  relates  that  fishmongers  were  buying  12  fish 
for  a  copper  coin  on  the  seashore  and  selling  10 
fish  for  the  same  coin  on  the  market,  thus  making 


16.6  percent  profit.  The  annual  income  of  the  fisc 
from  the  trade  in  fish  was  calculated  in  the  14th 
C.  at  10,000  hyperpers  (Greg.  1:428.19-20). 

lit.  Stockle,  Ziinfte  45-47.  Bk.  of  E parch  231—36.  Lita¬ 
vrin,  VizObscestvo  144!.  L.  Bulletin,  "II  com  mere  io  del  pesce 
nel  Mar  Nero  sulla  line  del  Duccento.”  Crilica  storica  13 
( 1976)  390-407.  Oikonomides,  Hommes  d'affaires  99,  11.178. 

-A.k. 

FIVE  MARTYRS  OF  SEBASTEIA,  E  ust  ratios  and 
his  companions,  Auxentios,  Eugenios,  Mardarios, 
and  Orestes,  legendary  martyrs  under  Diocletian, 
executed  in  Sebasteia,  Armenia;  feastday  13  Dec. 
According  to  the  legend,  Eustratios  Kyriskes,  an 
officer  ( skriniarios )  in  the  army  of  the  doux  Lysias, 
proclaimed  himself  a  Christian  and  was  con¬ 
demned  together  with  the  priest  Auxentios.  Their 
courage  inspired  many  others  to  accept  martyr¬ 
dom.  Before  death  they  were  severely  tortured: 
Eustratios  had  to  wear  shoes  with  sharp  nails 
inside;  Mardarios  was  hanged  upside  down;  Eu- 
genios’s  tongue  and  hands  were  cut  off.  When 
Auxentios  was  beheaded,  a  miracle  occurred:  his 
head  disappeared,  later  to  be  found  at  the  top  of 
a  tree.  The  collection  of  Symeon  Metaphrastes 
includes  the  passio,  poor  in  information;  it  men¬ 
tions  many  ancient  mythological  personages  and 
authors  such  as  Hesiod,  Aeschylus,  Plato,  and 
Aristotle.  According  to  the  Liber  pontificalis, 
the  martyrs’  relics  were  transferred  to  Rome  un¬ 
der  Pope  Hadrian  1  (772-95),  but  Arauraka  in 
Armenia,  where  they  were  buried,  remained  a 
cult  center  until  the  1  ith  C.  Nike  1  as  David  Paph- 
eagon  and  Michael  of  Stoudios  wrote  Greek  eu¬ 
logies  of  the  martyrs.  Armenian,  Latin,  and  Span¬ 
ish  versions  of  the  passio  also  exist. 

Representation  in  Art.  The  Five  Martyrs  of 
Sebasteia,  the  “Holy  Five,”  as  they  were  often 
called,  were  an  extremely  popular  group,  in¬ 
cluded  in  many  monumental  church  programs, 
on  icons,  and  in  MSS  (e.g.,  the  1  heodore  Psal¬ 
ter,  fob  1580.  Their  portraits  are  well  established 
by  the  iith  C.:  Eustratios  as  a  dark-bearded  of¬ 
ficial  wearing  a  special  chlamys  fastened  at  the 
front  with  several  clasps  and  a  white  loros  or  scarf 
around  his  neck;  Auxentios  as  an  old  man  in  court 
costume;  Eugenios,  a  younger  man  also  in  court 
costume;  Mardarios,  wearing  a  red  felt  hat;  and 
Orestes,  a  young  beardless  soldier  wearing  a  cross 
around  his  neck.  The  Menologion  of  Basii.  II 


(p.241)  illustrates  their  diverse  martyrdoms  as  do 
some  MSS  of  the  menologion  of  Symeon  Meta¬ 
phrastes;  one  MS  in  Turin,  which  contains  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  metaphrastic  vita  of  these  saints,  is 
illustrated  with  a  considerable  number  of  minia¬ 
tures  scattered  through  the  text.  A  painted  tem- 
plon  beam  depicting  1  1  posthumous  miracles  of 
Eustratios  has  been  preserved  at  the  monastery 
of  St.  Catherine  on  Mt.  Sinai:  no  textual  source 
for  the  miracles  has  been  found  (Soteriou,  Eikones , 
no.  1  1 3). 

SOURCE.  l’G  116:468-505. 

lit.  BHC  646—6461:.  k.  VVeitzmaim,  "Illustrations  to  the 
Lives  of  the  Five  Martyrs  of  Sebaste.”  DOR  33  ( 1979)  95— 
112.  Mouriki,  Nea  Mom  1:143-48.  Th.  Chatzidakis-Bach- 
aras,  Les  pemtures  murales  de  Hosio.s  Loukas  (Athens  1982) 
74-81.  F.  Malkin,  “L epilogue  d’Fusebe  de  Sebastie  a  la 
Passion  de  S.  Fustrate  et  de  ses  companions,”  AB  88  ( 1970) 
279-83.  ).  Boberg,  LCl  6:200b  -A.k.,  N.P.S. 

FLABELLUM.  See  Rhipidion. 

FLAG.  See  Battle  Stan  dard  and  Flag. 


FLAVIAN  ($Aa/3t.a:e6s),  bishop  of  Constantino¬ 
ple  (July  446-between  8  and  1 1  Aug.  449);  died 
Lydian  Hypaepa  Aug.  449  or  Feb.  450.  Elected 
as  successor  of  Proklos,  Flavian  immediately  en¬ 
tered  into  a  conflict  with  the  court:  the  eunuch 
Chrysaphios,  favorite  of  Theodosios  II,  repri¬ 
manded  Flavian  for  not  sending  presents  of  gold 
to  the  emperor  on  the  occasion  of  his  election, 
but  the  bishop  refused  to  yield  (Theoph.  98.1  1  — 
19).  Then,  in  448,  with  Pope  Leo  I’s  support, 
Flavian  dismissed  Bassianos,  the  popular  bishop 
of  Ephesus,  whose  election  had  been  approved  by 
Theodosios  II  and  Proklos.  A  crisis  erupted  when 
in  448  Flavian  condemned  and  deposed  the  Mon- 
ophysite  archimandrite  Eutyches,  a  protege  of 
Chrysaphios.  Following  an  appeal  by  Eutyches, 
Theodosios  II  convoked  the  “Robber”  Council  of 
Ephf.sus  (449),  which  deposed  Flavian.  The  mood 
in  Ephesus  was  evidently  hostile  to  Flavian;  even 
its  bishop  Stephen  voted  for  Flavian’s  condem¬ 
nation.  Flavian  was  banished  and  probably  died 
en  route  to  exile,  even  though  shortly  afterward 
the  legend  arose  that  he  had  been  murdered  by 
his  enemies.  Emp.  Martian  ordered  that  Flavian’s 
remains  be  brought  to  Constantinople  and  buried 
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in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles.  Emp.  Leo  I 
and  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  praised  Flavian  in 
q^i  as  a  victim  of  the  Monophysites. 

Ml).  PI.  r,  1:724-28,  731 -;}<>• 

source.  .S'.  Leonis  Magni  tomus  ad  Flavianum  eptsc.  Con- 
stanlinvpolitanum,  c<i.  C.  Silva- 1  arouca  (Rome  1932)- 

lit.  RegPatr.  last  .  1,  nos.  94-110.  H.  Chadwick,  i  he 
Kxile  and  Death  of  Flavian  of  Constantinople,”  JThSt  n.s. 

(i  (1955)  17-34.  P.  Badffol,  “I/aflaire  de  Bassianos  d'Ephese 
<444-448),”  EO  23  (1924)  385-94.  |  Liebaert,  DC, HP  17 
(1971)390-96.  ~A'K" 

FLAVIANUS,  a  Roman  senatorial  family  closely 
related  to  and  ideologically  connected  with  that 
of  S vmm ac. hus.  Two  Flaviani  played  a  signal  role 
under  Theodosios  1.  Virius  Nicomachus  Flavianus 
(ca .334—94)  belonged  to  the  intellectual  elite  of 
Rome  and  was  known  as  a  translator,  a  chaiactei 
in  Macrobius’s  Saturnalia,  and  a  historian:  his  An- 
nalcs,  which  extended  to  366,  served  as  the  main 
source  for  Ammianus  Marcellinus.  He  owned 
estates  in  Apulia  and  Sicily.  A  dogged  supporter 
of  paganism,  he  favored  the  Donatists  in  377’ 
while  serving  as  vicarius  of  Africa,  and  was  dis¬ 
missed  by  Gratian;  Theodosios,  however,  restored 
him  to  favor,  appointing  him  quaestor  in  389  and 
then  praetorian  prefect  for  Illyricum  and  Italy. 
His  son,  Nicomachus  Flavianus  junior,  obtained 
Theodosios’s  favor  even  earlier,  and  served  in 
382/3  as  proconsul  of  Asia.  Dismissed  for  flogging 
a  dvcurion,  he  fled  home,  escaping  the  emperor’s 
wrath.  Both  father  and  son  joined  the  insurrec¬ 
tion  of  Eugenius;  after  their  defeat,  the  father 
committed  suicide  and  the  son  found  asylum  in  a 
church.  He  obtained  Theodosios’s  pardon  by  ac¬ 
cepting  Christianity  and  promising  to  return  the 
salary  he  and  his  father  were  paid  during  Eugen- 
ius’s  usurpation.  He  served  in  Italy  and  Africa 
(until  432)  and  was  three  times  urban  prefect. 
Their  relation  to  other  Flaviani  is  not  specified  in 
the  sources. 

lit.  O.  Seeck,  RF.  <»  (1909)  2505-13.  PIJiF.  i:34‘3~49- 
).-!>.  Callu,  "Les  prefectures  de  Nicomaque  Flavien.”  in 
Melanges  d’histoire  ancienne  offer  ts  d  William  Seston  (Paris 
>974)  73-8°.  Matthews,  Aristocracies  231-47.  -A.K. 

FLIGHT  INTO  EGYPT.  The  Holy  Family’s  Bight 
to  escape  Herod’s  massacre  of  the  young  children 
(Mt  2:13-15)  belongs  to  the  cycle  of  Christ’s  In¬ 
fancy.  It  appears  often  in  4th-  through  6th-C. 
art,  where,  cast  as  an  imperial  advfntus,  it  as¬ 


sumes  triumphal  significance:  Mary  and  Christ 
ride  a  donkey  led  by  a  youth  or  angel  toward  a 
city  and  the  personification  of  Egypt;  Joseph  fol¬ 
lows.  Some  versions  depict  palms,  recalling  Christ’s 
similarly  triumphal  Entry  into  Jerusalem  (see 
also  Pai.m  Sunday)  and  a  domed  city,  perhaps 
Heliopolis,  where— according  to  pseudo-Matthew 
and  The  Arabian  Gospel  of  the  Childhood  of  Christ— 
the  idols  fell  when  Christ  arrived.  The  adventus 
composition  recurs  in  the  10th  C.  at  Goreme,  with 
the  youth  labeled  James.  Generally,  however,  the 
triumphal  element  dwindles,  and  later  versions 
emphasize  Christ’s  humanity.  The  personification 
appears  only  sporadically,  Joseph  takes  the  lead 
(see  Frieze  Gospels),  and,  in  certain  i2th-C.  com¬ 
positions,  he  carries  Christ  on  his  back  (Cappclla 
Palatina  at  Palermo).  Palaiologan  painters  re¬ 
lished  this  detail,  but  also  depicted  the  triumphal 
scene  of  the  falling  idols  (Chora). 

lit.  (4.  Schiller,  Iconography  of  Christian  Art,  vol.  1  (Lon¬ 
don  1971-72)  117-20.  -A.W.C. 

FLOOD,  THE  (KaTaKhvo-fxos).  According  to  the 
Gh ron icon  Paschale  (42.12—16),  the  inundation 
of  the  world  (Gen  6-8)  completed  the  period  of 
“barbarism”  that  encompassed  the  ten  genera¬ 
tions  f  rom  Adam  to  Noah  when  men  had  no  ruler 
and  everyone  lived  in  accordance  with  his  own 
law.  George  the  Synkellos  states  (15.24-27)  that 
before  the  Hood  men  occupied  a  small  area  be¬ 
tween  Paradise  and  the  ocean,  but  thereafter  they 
started  settling  all  over  the  earth.  Thus  the  flood 
was  the  starting  point  for  the  development  of 
individual  “nations.” 

The  flood  posed  a  serious  problem  for  exe- 
getes:  how  to  reconcile  the  extermination  of  all 
mankind  (except  for  Noah  and  his  family)  with 
the  idea  of  divine  mercy.  As  John  Chrysostom 
put  it  (PG  55:448.14-15),  the  flood  allows  us  to 
contemplate  the  balance  between  God’s  mercy 
and  God’s  justice.  The  flood  was  caused  by  men’s 
sins  that  needed  to  be  punished,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  those  who  were  destroyed  have  been  given 
time  to  repent;  the  mercy  of  God  was  symbolized 
by  the  olive  branch.  Previously  Origen  had  re¬ 
jected  other  explanations  of  the  flood,  such  as  it 
being  an  element  of  the  cosmic  cycle  or  repre¬ 
senting  a  change  in  the  divine  plan.  The  flood 
was  also  construed  as  the  prefiguration  (typos)  of 
baptism. 


The  vivid  narrative  of  the  Flood  and  Noah’s 
Ark  (Gen  7: 17-8:  14)  was  widely  illustrated  in  the 
great  repositories  of  Genesis  iconography,  such 
as  the  Cotton  Genesis  and  Vienna  Genesis  (Weitz- 
mann,  Late  Ant.  III.,  pi. 23)  but  was  rare  in  monu¬ 
mental  art. 

LIT.  H.  I I0I1I.  I.C.I  4:161-3.  V.  Fiore  hi  Nirolai,  DPAC 
1:937.  R.  Bianchi  Bandindli,  Archeologia  e  cul turn-  (Rome 
H)79)  328—43.  J.P.  Lewis,  A  Study  of  the  Interpretation  of 
Xoah  and  the  Plood  in  Jewish  and  Christian  Literature  (Leiden 
19681.  -A.K..  |  II  I  . 

FLOOR  MOSAIC  (pptPoSeTrjfjia,  XiOocrTpuiTOv), 
floor  covering  composed  of  tesserae,  cube-shaped 
pieces  of  stone  or  glass,  set  into  mortar  in  geo¬ 
metric  and/or  figural  designs.  The  craf  t  was  wide¬ 
spread  in  the  Roman  Empire  and  continued  un¬ 
interrupted  into  late  antiquity;  it  flourished  from 
the  4th  to  the  6th  C.  but  was  apparently  not 
practiced  in  Byz.  after  the  7th.  Late  Antique  floor 
mosaics  are  almost  exclusively  opus  tessellation,  i.e., 
composed  ol  uniform  tesserae  of  variously  col¬ 
ored  stone — primarily  marble  and  limestone — 
sometimes  supplemented  with  terra-cotta  and/or 
glass  tesserae.  Their  substructures  comprise  three 
layers  of  progressively  finer  and  thinner  lime 
mortar  with  ground  brick  or  pozzuolana:  the  nidus 
(a  layer  of  coarse  mortar  poured  over  packed 
stones),  the  nucleus,  and  the  setting  bed. 

Floor  mosaic  was  used  widely  in  public  buildings 
and  luxurious  residences  where  it  provided  a  dec¬ 
orative,  durable,  and  waterproof  surface;  it  was 
apparently  less  prestigious  than  opus  sectile.  Fig¬ 
ures  and  ornament  of  floor  mosaics  generally 
follow  the  style  of  monumental  painting.  Schol¬ 
ars  have  identified  criteria  of  composition  and 
style  unique  to  floor  mosaics,  but  the  inherently 
conservative  nature  of  the  craft  and  variations 
according  to  region  and  quality  make  dating  by 
style  uncertain.  Not  only  ornament,  but  subject 
matter  and  style  varied  according  to  region;  until 
the  early  4th  C.,  eastern  Mediterranean  mosaics 
displayed  illusionistic  mythological  scenes  in 
prominent  frames  placed  in  the  center  of  the 
floor,  in  contrast  to  the  polychrome  depictions  of 
hunts  and  other  subjects  from  the  amphitheater 
on  North  African  mosaics  (see  North  Africa, 
Monuments  of)  or  the  black-and-white  style  typ¬ 
ical  of  Rome  and  Ostia. 

In  some  regions  these  practices  continued  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  4th  C.;  elsewhere  style  and/or  subject 


matter  changed  significantly.  The  eastern  Medi¬ 
terranean  was  particularly  conservative.  Illusion¬ 
istic  mythological  scenes  still  dominated  pave¬ 
ments  at  Antioch  and  Shahba-Philippopolis.  In 
the  Balkans,  some  mosaics  (e.g.,  at  Sirmium)  show 
influence  from  western  Europe,  others  from  the 
East.  Polychrome  hunting  and  marine  mosaics 
with  two-dimensional  figures  distributed  across 
the  entire  floor,  as  in  Roman  North  Africa,  then 
became  popular  in  other  regions,  including  Italy. 
The  largest  ensemble  of  early  4U1-C.  mosaics,  at 
Piazza  Armerina,  included  subjects — hunts,  ma¬ 
rine  scenes,  putti  harvesting  grapes — close  to  con¬ 
temporary  floors  in  Carthage.  At  Gamzigrao  in 
eastern  Serbia,  Fmp.  Galerius  decorated  his  pal¬ 
ace  with  hunting  mosaics.  Such  subjects  were  rare 
in  the  4th-C.  eastern  Mediterranean;  those  in  the 
“Constantinian  Villa”  at  Antioch  are  exceptional. 
Alter  the  edicts  of  toleration  issued  in  ca.31  1-13 
(see  Edict  of  Milan)  monumental  Christian 
buildings,  as  at  Aquii.eia,  provided  new  settings 
for  floor  mosaics.  Christian  subjects  were  com¬ 
bined  with  preexisting  decorative  and  figural  ele¬ 
ments.  Synagogues  were  also  decorated  with  floor 
mosaic,  sometimes  figural,  e.g.,  the  zodiac  at 
Hammath  Tiberias. 

By  the  end  of  the  4th  C.,  most  floor  mosaics 
were  ecclesiastical.  At  this  time  a  vogue  for  strictly 
geometric  floor  mosaics— -in  churches  and  secular 
buildings  alike — dominated  the  eastern  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  e.g.,  at  Antioch  (Kausiye  Church),  Apa- 
meia,  Epidauros,  Salona.  They  extended  as  far 
west  as  northern  Italy,  while  figural  mosaics  re¬ 
mained  popular  in  North  Africa  and  Italy. 

Most  5th-C.  floor  mosaics  in  the  eastern  Medi¬ 
terranean,  particularly  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  had 
figures  executed  in  a  two-dimensional  style,  con¬ 
tained  in  a  geometric  framework  or  regularly 
distributed  across  a  white  ground.  The  same 
themes  dominated  in  secular  and  religious  con¬ 
texts.  Depictions  of  animals  alone  or  in  rustic 
scenes  and  hunts,  rare  in  the  East  earlier,  now 
became  extremely  popular.  Usually  the  subject 
matter  remains  secular,  e.g.,  at  Huarte  (Basilica 
of  Photios),  Antioch  (Martyrion  of  Seleukeia), 
Tabgha  (Nilotic  scenes  in  Heptapegon).  Some¬ 
times  biblical  content  wvas  introduced:  Adam  ap¬ 
peared  among  the  animals  at  Huarte  (Michae- 
lion),  Noah’s  Ark  was  depicted  at  Mopsuestia,  the 
“Peaceable  Kingdom”  was  a  popular  theme  in 
Cilicia,  e.g.,  Karlik.  Biblical  narrative  scenes  like 
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the  Samson  cycle  at  Mopsuestia  are  rare  in  floor 
mosaics,  evidently  deemed  inappropi iate  for  them. 
In  an  edict  of  427,  Theodosios  II  forbade  placing 
the  sign  of  Christ  on  pavements  ( Cod. Just .  1.  8). 

In  the  Balkans,  geometric  mosaics  remained  the 
norm  well  into  the  5th  C.  When  figures  re¬ 
appeared,  they  were  less  varied  than  in  Syria. 
Figure  carpets  with  birds  and  vessels  and  the 
Fountain  of  Life  flanked  by  deer  or  peacocks 
were  popular.  Geometric  floors  with  donor  in¬ 
scriptions  remained  common  into  the  6th  C.  in 
Dalmatia  and  northern  Italy.  Christian  mosaics  of 
North  Africa  were  restrained,  tomb  mosaics  with 
symbolic  motifs  being  typical. 

In  the  6th  C.  floor  mosaics  continued  to  flourish 
in  Phoenicia  and  Palestine,  but  fewer  were  laid  in 
Syria  than  in  the  5th.  Elements  of  the  natural 
world,  including  personifications  of  seasons  and 
months,  remained  the  most  common  subjects. 
Frequently  these  subjects  were  incorporated  into 
ornament.  The  medallion  style,  characterized  by 
a  decorative  framework  of  repeated  circles  some¬ 
times  outlined  by  stylized  vine  rinceaux,  was  par¬ 
ticularly  prominent,  as  at  Kabr  Hiram.  Mosaics  of 
the  period  of  Justinian  I  reflect  the  concept  of 
the  church  building  as  microcosm,  with  the  ter¬ 
restrial  world  depicted  on  the  floor,  e.g.,  Gerasa, 
Church  of  St.  John,  Madaba  mosaic  map.  At  Mt. 
Nebo,  compositions  symbolic  of  paradise  were 
placed  in  sanctuaries.  Many  synagogues  received 
floor  mosaics  representing  ceremonial  utensils  and 
images  of  the  zodiac  (Beth  Alpha)  or  animals  in 
vine  scrolls  (as  at  Nirim).  Depictions  of  the  natural 
world  penetrated  into  the  Balkans  by  the  late  5th- 
6th  C.  Personifications  of  the  months  appear  at 
Tegea  and  again  at  Argos.  Elaborate  representa¬ 
tions  of  terrestrial  creation  are  seen  at  Herakleia 
Lynkestis  and  the  Dometius  Basilica  at  Nikopolis. 

In  the  peristyle  of  the  Great  Palace  in  Con¬ 
stantinople,  illusionistic  depictions  of  animals,  cir¬ 
cus  scenes,  and  vignettes  from  nature  weie  scat¬ 
tered  across  a  white  ground.  Although  this  mosaic 
somewhat  resembles  the  5th-C.  mosaics  of  north¬ 
ern  Syria,  available  archaeological  evidence  sug¬ 
gests  a  6th-  or  7th-C.  date.  Seventh-century  floor 
mosaics  are  rare  in  the  provinces.  Only  a  few- 
crude  examples,  such  as  the  scenes  of  everyday 
life  from  Deir  el-Adas  in  Syria,  can  be  dated  so 
late.  The  craft  declined  together  with  the  pro¬ 
vincial  cities,  although  n  was  briefly  1  evived  out¬ 
side  Byz.,  in  Umayyad  mosques  and  desert  palaces 
in  Syria  and  Palestine  in  the  8th  C. 


l,  1  E.  Kit/.inger,  “Stylistic  Developments  in  Pavement 
Mosaics  in  the  Greek  East  f  rom  the  Age  of  Constantine  to 
the  Age  of  Justinian,”  La  mosdique  greco-romaine ,  vol.  1  (Paris 
U|(,_ )  <541-51.  D.  Levi,  Antioch  Mosaic  Pavements  (Princeton 
1947).' K.  Dunbabin,  The  Mosaics  of  Roman  North  Africa 
(Oxford  1978).  1 .  Baity,  Mosaiques  antiques  de  Syrie  (Brussels 
1 977)-  Maguire,  Earth  and  Ocean.  J--P-  Caillet,  Les  dedi¬ 
cates  privees  de  pavements  de  rnosaique  a  la  fin  de 
I'Antiquite,”  AAPA  2  (1987)  ‘5-38-  -R.E.K. 

FLOORS.  The  Greek  word  patos  (7rdro?)  desig¬ 
nated  both  a  story  of  a  building  (“second  patos"— 
Lavra  3,  no.  154.5-6;  “fourth  patos"— Koutloum., 
no.  15.93)  and  “floor”  in  the  usual  sense  ( Patmou 
Engrapha  2,  no.52. 170).  Ordinary  houses  had  floors 
made  of  pounded  earth  (they  were  called  “without 
floors,”  apatotos — Patmou  Engrapha  2,  no.52. 165), 
wooden  boards  (; xylopatos ■ — MM  3:56.18,  or  sani- 
dopatos — Patmou  Engrapha  2,  no.52. 168),  or  might 
even  be  paved  with  marble  ( rnarrnaropatos — Patmou 
Engrapha  2,  110.50.103,  or  patos  dia  marmaron— 
MM  3:55.28-29).  Palaces,  mansions,  and  churches 
often  had  opus  sectile  or  mosaic  floors  (see  Floor 
Mosaic).  Archaeological  data  testify  to  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  ancient  techniques  of  flooring  (A.G. 
McKay,  Houses ,  Villas  and  Palaces  in  the  Roman 
World  [Southampton  1975]  ig8f);  furthermore, 
ancient  materials  were  frequently  reused  for  floor 
renovation  (Ch.  Bouras,  DChAE 4  11  [1982—83] 

1  of).  Mosaic  floors  were  laid  on  a  layer  of  mortar, 
which  in  turn  was  set  on  a  bed  of  sand  or  of 
crushed  marble  and  small  pebbles  (A.L.  Jakobson, 
Rannesrednevekovyj  Chersones  [Moscow-Leningrad 

»959]  222>-  ,  , 

A  law  of  427  (Cod. Just.  I  8.1)  and  canon  73  of 

the  Council  in  Trullo  prohibited  depicting  signs 
of  the  cross  on  the  floor  lest  they  be  stepped  on; 
the  law  of  427  was  included  in  the  Basilika  (Basil. 
1.1.6).  Balsamon,  commenting  on  these  decisions, 
distinguished  between  those  w'ho  depicted  the  cross 
on  the  floor  due  to  their  simplicity  and  excessive 
piety  and  those  who  did  it  consciously  to  show 
their  disrespect  for  the  cross  (Rhalles-Potles,  Syn¬ 
tagma  2:475.28-33). 

lit.  Koukoules,  Rios  4:2786  299.  T.K.  Kirova,  "II  prob- 
lema  della  casa  bizantina,"  FelRav  102  (1971)  299.  -A.K- 


FLORENCE  (OXoipePTta),  city  in  Tuscany.  In  the 
late  Roman  period  the  city’s  territory  decreased 
significantly,  though  the  legend  that  Florence  was 
destroyed  by  Totila  and  rebuilt  by  Charlemagne 
strongly  exaggerates  the  events.  S.  Reparata  (over 


60  m  long)  is  one  of  the  larger  churches  built  in 
Italian  urban  centers  in  late  antiquity,  and  as  such 
is  good  evidence  for  local  patronage  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  construction.  The  site  of  the  Roman  forum 
continued  to  be  used  in  medieval  times  as  a  mar¬ 
ket.  Local  tradition  links  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  in  Florence  with  Eastern  influence; 
A.  Amore  (in  Bihl.  Sand.  9  [1967J  494)  believes 
that  in  6th-C.  Florence  a  chapel  of  St.  Menas, 
housing  his  relics,  spurred  the  development  of 
the  local  cult  of  St.  Miniatus. 

In  1094  Pope  Urban  II  visited  Florence,  Pisa, 
and  Pistoia  calling  for  participation  in  the  First 
Crusade,  but  Florence  remained  aloof.  Later  some 
of  the  city’s  high-ranking  clergymen  participated 
in  the  Crusades:  Guido  of  Florence,  the  cardinal- 
priest  of  San  Chrysogono,  was  the  pope’s  legate 
to  the  Second  Crusade  and  contributed  to  the 
reconciliation  between  the  Byz.  and  the  Western¬ 
ers;  at  the  beginning  of  the  13th  C.  Walter  of 
Florence  was  bishop  of  Acre.  In  the  14th  C.  the 
Florentines  became  more  active  in  the  East  even 
though  Florence’s  role  was  less  sophisticated  than 
that  of  Venice,  Genoa,  or  Pisa:  bankers  from 
Florence  established  themselves  at  Chlemoutsi; 
the  Florentine  family  of  Acciajuoli  became  ma¬ 
jor  landowners  in  the  Peloponnesos  but  retained 
ties  with  Florence  (they  were  involved  in  con¬ 
structing  a  monastery  in  Certosa  near  Florence); 
the  i4th-C.  Florentine  merchant  Francesco  Pe- 
golotti  demonstrated  interest  in  and  knowledge 
of  trade  with  Constantinople;  and  the  names  of 
Florentines  trading  with  “Turkey”  are  recorded 
in  Genoese  archives  (e.g.,  M.  Balard,  Genes  et 
I'Outre-Mer,  vol.  1  [Paris-The  Hague  1973]  no. 257, 
a.  1 289).  In  the  1 5th  C.  Florentines  tried  to  receive 
trade  privileges  in  Constantinople;  they  were 
granted  a  chrysobull  in  1439.  The  despotes  of  Mis- 
tra  sent  envoys  to  Florence  in  1446  and  1450. 

The  Florentines  participated  in  preparations 
for  the  Council  of  Ferrara-Florence  in  the  mid- 
15th  C.;  they  sent  a  ship  to  Constantinople  to 
bring  some  Greeks  to  Italy  (Syropoulos,  Memoires 
198.5)  and  were  active  in  persuading  the  delegates 
to  leave  Ferrara,  which  was  ravaged  by  plague, 
and  to  move  to  Pisa  or  another  city  in  Florentine 
territory;  finally  the  council  was  transferred  to 
Florence  at  the  beginning  of  1439.  In  the  15th  C. 
Florentine  humanists  had  contacts  with  Byz. 
scholars  such  as  Plethon.  After  the  fall  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  Florence  provided  refuge  for  some 
Greek  intellectuals:  thus  Demetnos  Chalkokon- 


dyles  (a  relative  of  Laonikos  Chalkokondyles)  be¬ 
came  a  professor  of  Greek  language  in  Florence 
in  !475>  a  huge  collection  of  Greek  manuscripts 
was  assembled  in  the  city. 

lit.  R.  Davidsohn,  Geschichte  von  Florenz ,  vols.  1—4  (Ber¬ 
lin  1896—1927).  A.  Panella,  Storm  di  Firenze  (Florence  1984). 
W.  Heyd,  Geschichte  des  Levantehandels  irn  Mittelaller ,  vol.  2 
(Stuttgart  1879;  rp.  Hildesheim  1984)  298—302.  G.  Morozzi 
et  a!.,  S.  Reparata.  Vantica  cattedrale  fiormtina  (Florence 
>974)-  -A.K.,  R.B.H. 


FLORENCE,  COUNCIL  OF.  See  Ferrara 
Florence,  Council  of. 

FLORILEGIUM  (Lat.,  lit.  “collection  of  flowers”), 
a  Western  medieval  term  conventionally  applied 
to  a  Byz.  genre  of  excerpts  from  earlier  authors 
collected  with  an  explicit  purpose.  The  term  is 
used  esp.  for  theological  anthologies,  in  contrast 
to  predominantly  secular  collections  of  gnomai  or 
gnomologia.  A  florilegium  of  quotations  from  com¬ 
mentators  on  the  Bible,  strung  together  and  at¬ 
tached  to  a  biblical  text,  is  called  a  catena;  one 
consisting  of  secular  verse  is  termed  an  anthol¬ 
ogy;  short  florilegia,  composed  of  groups  of  ap¬ 
proximately  100  sentences  on  either  religious  or 
secular  matters,  are  known  as  “centuries.” 

Richard  (infra)  distinguishes  between  dogmatic 
and  spiritual  florilegia.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  4th 
C.,  the  former  were  rare,  an  exception  being  the 
Philokalia  compiled  by  Basil  the  Great  and 
Gregory  of  Nazianzos  from  Origen’s  writings.  They 
became  more  common  during  the  yth-C.  Chris- 
tological  disputes  and  during  the  Monothelete 
and  Iconoclast  controversies.  A  later  example  is 
the  Panoplia  Dogmatike  of  Euthymios  Zigabenos. 

Spiritual  florilegia  with  a  moral  and  ascetic  em¬ 
phasis  appear  from  the  8th  C.  onward.  Richard 
divides  them  into  three  categories.  The  first  in¬ 
cludes  those  based  on  the  Sacra  Parallela  (at¬ 
tributed  to  John  of  Damascus)  and  related  texts. 
The  second  includes  a  group  of  sacro-profane 
florilegia  beginning  with  the  Loci  Communes  (or 
Capita  Theologica ),  attributed  to  Maximos  the 
Confessor,  but  compiled  in  the  10th  C.  They 
flourished  during  the  period  of  so-called  ency- 
clopedism  (end  of  9th  to  10th  C.)  and  in  the  1  ith 
C.  (Melissa).  Based  on  the  Sacra  Parallela  and,  in 
their  profane  part,  on  Stobaios,  they  were  di¬ 
rected  toward  an  educated  public  of  both  clergy 
and  laity.  The  third  category  includes  monastic 
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flonlegiu ,  of  which  the  hrst  example  is  attributed 
to  Anastasios  of  Sinai  (the  Erotapokriseis).  They 
flourished  in  the  nth  C.  and  later;  their  authors 
included  Nikon  of  rut.  Black  Mountain  and 
John  IV  Oxf.it  es  of  Antioch.  Although  florilegia 
usually  contained  sentential >  ol  various  church  la¬ 
thers,  collections  from  a  single  author  (e.g.,  Basil 
the  Great)  are  known  (J.F.  Kindstrand,  E  ratios  83 
[1985]  l  13-24). 

lit.  Richard,  Opera  minora,  vof  1.  pts.  1—5.  P.  Odoiuo, 
"II  ‘Corpus  Parisinurn'  e  la  tase  costituliva  dei  floiilcgi 

sacro-profani,”  SB  NO  417-29-  .1;  Sondcrkamp.  -Zur 
Textgeschichte  des  ‘Maximos’-Florilegs,’’  JOB  2b  ( 1 977) 
2Qi_4-.  H.  Chadwick,  RAC  7  (1969)  1  1 3 1 -B°. 

’  1  M  |  .  A.K. 


FLORIS  AND  BLANCHEFLOR.  See  Phlorios 

AND  PlAT7.IA-PhI.ORA. 


FOEDERATI  ( (f>ot8spaTOL ,  from  I. at.  ford  us, 
“treaty”),  in  Roman  law'  a  term  for  the  barbarian 
tribes  who  were  allies  of  the  empire.  In  the  4th 
C.  the  term  was  applied  to  those  barbarian  groups 
that — like  the  Visigoths  in  332 — were  settled  on 
the  territory  of  the  Roman  Empire  on  the  con¬ 
dition  of  providing  military  service  (E.  Chrysos, 
Dacoromania  1  [1973J  52—64).  The  term  was  tians- 
ferred  to  elite  (mainly  mounted)  troops  recruited 
primarily  from  various  barbarian  tr  ibes.  Thei  e 
has  been  some  confusion  over  the  date  of  this 
change.  C.  Benjamin  {infra),  referring  to  Malal. 
364.12-13,  spoke  of  a  certain  Areobindus,  comes 
of  foederati  in  the  reign  of  Theodosios  I.  although 
he  questioned  the  veracity  of  this  evidence  and 
himself  placed  the  beginning  of  the  institution  of 
the  “new  foederati"  in  the  reign  of  Honorius;  Ma- 
lalas,  however,  made  Areobindus  a  contemporary 
of  Theodosios  II.  not  Theodosios  I. 

The  561-C.  historian  Olympiodoros  of  Thebes 
(fV.7 — FHG  4:9.6-10)  states  that  the  terms  bou- 
kei.larioi  and  foederati  appeared  under  Honorius, 
but  his  evidence  may  be  anachronistic.  They  are 
better  known  from  the  sources  of  the  6th  C. 
Prokopios  {Wars  3: 1  1.3)  stresses  the  f  urther  change 
in  the  status  of  the  foederati:  while  previously  only 
barbarians  were  enlisted  as  foederati,  in  his  day 
anyone  could  join  their  ranks. 

lit.  G.  Wirth,  “Zur  Fragc  dor  foederierten  Stamen  in 
dcr  spateren  Romischen  Kaiserzeit,’  Historia  id  (1967)  231- 
-1.  M.  Cesa.  “Uberlegungen  z.ur  Foderatenfrage,”  Ahttn- 


lun(re„  drs  Inslit uls  fir  iislmrichisrhe  (.esihichtsjorschung  92 
(ltjg4)  .507-16.  J.  Mas  pern,  " Plwidnatoi  et  Stmtiotm  dans 
I'armee  bvzantiiu*  au  \  P  sieclc,  BY.  21  (1912)  97—109.  C. 
Ben  jam  in,  De  lustiniani  impemtoris  aetate  i/uarstiones  mi  I  i  tares 
(Berlin  1892)  4— iS.  J.I..  I'eall.  The  Barbarians  in  Justi¬ 
nian’s  Armies,  "  Speculum  40  (1963)  294-322.  -A.K, 

FOLIO  (from  l.dl.  folium,  Gr.  c pvKKov,  “leaf’  ),  leaf 
of  a  quirk,  consisting  of  one  half  ol  a  folded  sheet 
{bifolium  or  unio)  of  parchment  01  papei .  In  Byz. 
MSS  only  the  front  of  the  leaf  (i.e.,  the  right-hand 
page,  or  recto,  as  opposed  to  the  reverse  side,  or 
verso)  is  numbered,  if  there  is  any  numeration  at 
all  (most  numeration  of  folios  has  been  added 
later  by  owners  or  librarians).  I  bus,  in  modern 
citations  of  MSS,  folio  numbers  are  qualified  by 
the  addition  of  “recto”  or  “verso”  (abbreviated  r 
and  v),  e.g.,  fol.311  or  31V.  Normally  eight  folios 

(folia),  or  four  sheets,  constitute  a  quire. 
v/  — A.M.T.,  R.B. 


FOLLIS  {(froXKi 9),  a  Latin  word  originally  mean¬ 
ing  a  purse  and  applied  to  bags  of  coins  of  any 
metal  of  determined  value.  I  his  remained  its 
meaning  until  the  end  of  the  4th  C.  The  bishop- 
metrologist  Epiphanios  of  Salamis  defines  it  as  a 
bag  of  125  silver  pieces.  The  description  of  the 
largest  bronze  coin  ol  the  I  etrarchy  as  a  folks  is 
an  anachronism.  (It  was  called  a  nummus.)  With 
the  reintroduction  of  heavy  copper  denomina¬ 
tions  at  the  end  of  the  5th  G.  the  term  was  applied 
to  the  heaviest  of  these,  the  40-nummus  piece 
hearing  the  mark  of  value  M  (  =  40).  This  re¬ 
mained  the  normal  meaning  of  the  word  until  the 
end  of  the  1  ith  C.,  the  notional  value  of  folles 
being  1/2461  of  a  miliaresion  and  1/28861  of  a 
solidus,  though  it  is  not  likely  that  these  ratios 
can  have  been  sustained  in  the  761-861  G.,  when 
the  follis’s  weight  fell  from  the  approximately  16 
g  of  the  early  6th  G.  to  not  much  over  4  g.  The 
folks  was  sometimes  called  an  obol,  mainly  m 
literary  sources  but  also  in,  for  example,  the  Book 
of  the  Eparch.  After  Alexios  I’s  coinage  reform  of 
1092,  the  folks  was  replaced  as  a  coin  by  the 
smaller  tetarteron  and  as  a  unit  of  account 
displaced  by  the  keration,  so  the  word  gradually 
disappeared  from  use.  Its  Italian  equivalent  jollaro 
(from  follis  arris  “copper  folks”),  used  at  Dubrov¬ 
nik  and  elsewhere  for  locally  minted  copper  coins, 
was  applied  by  Badoer  and  other  foteign  mer 
chants  to  the  smallest  copper  coin  of  1561-G.  Con¬ 


stantinople,  but  the  Greek  name  for  these  is  un¬ 
known. 

LIT.  DOC  2:9,  22  —  32,  3:  14k  68-72.  —  Ph.Ci. 

FONDACO.  See  Piioundax. 

FONT,  BAPTISMAL  (Kohviu.fiq6pa,  fJaTTTunrjpL- 
or,  (pcoTurrrjpiou),  a  built  or  stone-carved  basin  in 
a  special  annex  of  the  narthex  or  atrium  of  a 
church  or  an  autonomous  baptistery.  Until  about 
the  7th  C.,  a  large  font,  set  deep  into  the  baptis¬ 
tery  floor,  was  mainly  intended  for  the  baptism 
of  adults;  this  could  be  square,  rectangular,  cir¬ 
cular,  hexagonal,  octagonal,  cross-shaped,  four- 
lobed,  or  multi-lobed  in  plan.  Later,  however, 
smaller  fonts,  carved  in  marble  or  cast  in  bronze 
and  usually  chalice-shaped,  were  used  for  the 
baptism  of  children  only.  At  Hosios  Loukas  the 
font  is  decorated  with  lion  masks  (R.W.  Schultz, 
S.H.  Barnsley,  The  Monastery  of  Saint  Luke  [London 
1901]  32).  Other  important  examples  are  the 
roughly  octagonal  font  at  the  monastery  of  Hosios 
Meletios  {ABME  5  [1939— 40 J  103,  fig.51)  and  a 
round  one  from  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles 
in  the  Athenian  Agora  (A.  Xyngopoulos  in  Eure 
terion  ton  mesaionikon  mnemeion  tes  Hellados,  vol.  1.1, 
110.2  [Athens  1929],  fig.74). 

lit.  C.  Dclvoye,  RBK  1:460—96.  A.  Khatchatrian,  Ori- 
g.ne  et  typologir  des  haptisteres  paleochretiens  (Paris  1982)  43, 
69-82.  S.  Curat,  “The  Original  Baptismal  Font  of  Gracan- 
ica  and  its  I conographic  Setting,”  Zbomik  Nurmi  nog  Muzeja 
(Belgrade)  9—10  (1979)  313-23.  -L.Ph.B. 

FOOD.  See  Diet. 

FOOLS,  HOLY  (craXot),  a  group  of  saints  gifted 
with  extreme  foresight  who,  in  their  humility, 
pretended  to  be  half-witted  (“fools  for  Christ’s 
sake”),  fhe  series  of  holy  fools  begins  with  Sv- 
meon  of  Emesa  who  embodied — in  an  extreme 
lorm — protest  against  the  traditional  values  of 
urban  civilization;  the  Life  of  Andrew'  thf.  Fool 
is  less  extreme.  The  author  of  the  Life  of  Basii. 
niF  Younger  says  that  this  saint  claimed  to  be 
foolish”  (although  he  remained  wise  and  learned) 
in  order  to  escape  the  traps  of  the  Devil  (ed. 
veselovskij,  1,50.33-4).  l  ire  unpredictable  and 
enigmat,ic:  actions  and  words  of  these  saints  man- 
■fest  their  freedom  from  earthly  bondage  and 


their  attachment  to  the  heavenly  world.  A  secu¬ 
larized  version  of  the  holy  fool  is  found  in  the 
Life  of  Philaretos  the  Merciful,  whose  extraor¬ 
dinary  generosity  was  viewed  as  “foolish”  by  his 
family  and  w  ho  was  rewarded  on  earth  with  worldly 
well-being.  Byzantine  saloi  found  continuators  and 
imitators  in  the  Russian  jurodivye. 

lit.  A.  Svrkin,  “On  the  Behavior  ol  the ‘Fool  forChrisi’s 
Sake,’  ”  History  of  Religions  22  (1982)  150—71.  I,.  Rvden. 
“The  Holy  Fool,”  in  Byz.  Saint  106—13.  —A.K. 


FOOTSTOOL  {vttottoSlov,  (jovtttteSiov),  a  nor¬ 
mal  concomitant  of  the  thronf.  and  a  symbol  of 
relative  superiority  within  sacred  or  social  hier¬ 
archies.  Following  Isaiah  66:1  and  Psalm  109:1, 
Christ  is  sometimes  represented  seated  in  heaven 
with  his  feet  on  a  footstool  connoting  the  world. 
At  ceremonies,  the  f.mperor  stood  or  sat  with  his 
feet  on  a  podium,  a  purple  cushion,  or  porphyry 
disc  {rota)',  in  his  portraits  a  more  or  less  elaborate 
footstool  is  customary.  When  the  figure  of  the 
emperor  was  centrally  placed,  even  between  an 
archangel  and  a  church  father  (Spatharakis,  Por¬ 
trait,  fig. 72),  the  emperor’s  footstool  implies  that 
he  outranked  them.  When  a  ruler  or  other  mortal 
Hanks  a  sacred  figure,  he  is  rarely  elevated  in  this 
fashion.  Ecclesiastics  are  almost  never  shown  raised 
on  a  footstool.  Some  wooden  footstools  included 
a  heating  device  (Koukoules,  Bios  2.2:80!). 

lit.  Treitinger.  Kaiseridee  58I.  -A.C.,  L.Ph.B. 

FOOTWEAR  {v7To8f)pt,aTa).  In  antiquity  there  were 
three  kinds  of  footgear:  open  sandals  fastened 
with  leather  straps,  shoes  covering  the  foot,  and 
high  boots.  All  three  types  were  used  in  Byz.,  but 
boots  seem  to  have  become  most  common:  the 
term  izangion  shifted  from  the  sandal  to  the 
boot;  Niketas  Choniates  (Nik. Chon.  332.26—27) 
considered  white  hoots,  krepides,  reaching  up  to 
the  knees,  as  the  typical  footgear  of  a  laborer;  in 
artistic  representations,  the  emperor  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  f  amily  are  always  depicted  wearing  the 
same  type  of  high  red  boots,  adorned  with  little 
rows  of  pearls,  esp.  at  the  tips  and  ankles.  The 
Virgin  Mary  is  shown  wearing  this  kind  of  foot¬ 
gear,  although  without  pearls;  their  bright  color 
contrasts  with  her  dark  robes.  Angels  too  wear 
such  boots  when  clad  in  the  imperial  loros. 

Courtiers  are  depic  ted  as  shod  in  black,  though 
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little  can  be  seen  of  the  form  of  their  shoes  under 
the  long  tunics.  Active  figures  in  shorter  tunics 
are  shown  wearing  high  boots  to  the  mid-calf, 
composed  either  of  what  looks  like  soft  white 
leather  above  a  hard  black  sole  or  of  strap-work 
like  a  high  sandal;  in  many  of  these  cases  it  is 
hard  to  determine  what  is  legging  and  what  is 
shoe.  Shepherds,  such  as  those  in  scenes  of  the 
Nativity,  occasionally  wear  fleece  leggings  above 
bare  feet;  bare  feet  are  otherwise  rare,  reserved 
for  peripheral  figures  such  as  demoniacs.  John 
Chrysostom  considered  it  shameful  to  appear  in 
the  agora  without  hypodemata,  but  going  barefoot 
was  a  common  form  of  penance  and  mortification 
of  the  flesh. 

In  art,  monks  and  the  clergy  are  depicted  as 
wearing  low  black  slippers,  surely  the  kaligia  men¬ 
tioned  in  typika\  for  example,  at  the  Pantokrator 
monastery  in  Constantinople  a  monk  was  issued 
two  pairs  of  kaligia  annually  (P.  Gautier,  REB  32 
[1974]  65.609-10),  at  the  Kosmosoteira  at  Bera 
one  pair  (L.  Petit,  IRAIK  13  [1908]  49.17).  In  the 
late  Roman  period  one  form  of  sandals  was  called 
kampagia.  John  Lydos  ( De  mag.  30.22—32.5)  de¬ 
scribed  them  as  black  footgear  protecting  the  sole 
and  toes  and  bound  with  leather  straps  to  the 
ankle.  They  formed  a  part  of  the  patrician  cos¬ 
tume.  There  were  also  military  kampagia  (Lat. 
campagi  militares),  mentioned  in  Diocletian’s  Price 
Edict;  according  to  Malalas  (Malal.  322.10-11), 
soldiers  wore  kampagia  and  chlamydes  at  festivities. 
In  the  Kletorologion  of  Philotheos  and  De  ceremoniis, 
kampagia  are  the  footgear  of  officials. 

Footgear  was  produced  by  shoemakers  from 
leather  and  doth,  esp.  silk.  Shoes  were  usually 
black  or  white,  though  bright  colors  (purple,  green, 
blue)  had  social  significance  and  were  worn  by 
the  emperor  and  officials  of  highest  ranks.  Infor¬ 
mation  on  the  price  of  shoes  is  scarce;  in  Diocle¬ 
tian’s  Price  Edict  it  ranges  between  50  and  120 
denarii,  in  a  Vazelon  document  of  1272  kaligia 
cost  two  asproi. 

lit.  Koukoules,  Bios  4’395— 41®-  ^  Wessef  RBK  3-4457" 

-A.K.,  N.P.S. 


FOREIGNERS  (^evoi,  also  ethnikoi )  were  equated 
in  the  late  Roman  Empire  with  barbarians  since 
it  was  assumed  that  the  empire  encompassed  the 
entire  civilized  world,  the  oikoumene.  Foreigners 
were  either  direct  enemies  or  mercenaries  and 


foederati.  In  the  late  4th  and  5th  C.  they  domi¬ 
nated  the  Roman  army,  providing  such  high- 
ranking  generals  as  Gainas,  Stilicho,  and  Aspar; 
this  provoked  a  xenophobic  reaction  sometimes 
expressed  in  demands  for  the  restoration  of  a 
native  army  (Synesios),  sometimes  in  massacres 
of  Germanic  garrisons  (whose  soldiers  were  also 
unpopular  as  Arian  heretics),  and  sometimes  in 
attempts  to  replace  foreigners  by  local  tribes  such 
as  the  Isaurians.  After  the  7th  C.  the  mass  re¬ 
cruitment  of  foreigners  as  mercenaries  ceased, 
even  though  some  foreign  contingents  (e.g.,  the 
“Persian  tagma”  of  Theophobos)  served  in  Byz. 
armies.  The  late  gth-C.  Kletorologion  of  Philotheos 
(Oikonomides,  Listes  177.29-30)  lists  as  ethnikoi 
the  Khazars,  Hagarenes,  Franks,  and  the  enig¬ 
matic  Pharganoi.  The  recruitment  of  foreigners 
(Rus’,  Franks-Normans,  Englishmen,  etc.)  in¬ 
creased  after  the  end  of  the  10th  C.  They  formed 
a  special  corps  of  ethnikoi  (e.g.,  Lavra  1,  no. 33. 82) 
under  the  command  of  an  ethnarches  (Oikono¬ 
mides,  Listes  271.24)  or  primikerios  of  the  ethnikoi 
(Zacos,  Seals  2,  no.732). 

In  the  12th  C.  the  role  of  Turkish  mercenaries 
became  probably  more  important  than  that  of 
Westerners.  At  the  same  time  the  character  of 
Western  infiltration  began  to  change:  from  the 
12th  C.  onward,  Western  residents  tended  to  be 
diplomats  and  advisers  rather  than  military  com¬ 
manders;  an  esp.  significant  group  among  them 
were  merchants,  primarily  Italians  (Venetians, 
Genoese,  etc.),  who  settled  in  special  colonies  in 
both  Constantinople  and  the  provinces. 

The  government  tried  to  make  foreigners  ad¬ 
just  to  Byz.  conditions:  they  were  given  lands  and 
sometimes  tax  privileges,  and  marriage  with  Greeks 
was  encouraged:  the  vita  of  Athanasia  of  Aegina 
refers  to  an  edict  that  required  all  single  women 
and  widows  to  marry  ethnikoi  (F.  Halkin,  Six  inedits 
d’hagiologie  hyzantine  [Brussels  1987]  181.7-9).  The 
attitude  toward  foreigners  outside  the  empire  was 
also  shifting:  the  system  of  foederati  gradually  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  the  concept  of  equilateral  alliances 
with  western,  northern,  and  eastern  powers 
(Frankish  and  later  German  empire.  Caliphate, 
Khazar  Khaganate,  etc.)  was  introduced;  the  re¬ 
lations  with  allies  were  regulated  by  political  and 
commercial  treaties.  Nevertheless  the  percep¬ 
tion  of  foreigners  as  barbarians,  heterodox,  and 
schismatics  prevailed;  Kekaumenos  argued  against 
raising  foreigners  to  high  rank,  Constantine  VII 


Porphyrogennetos  discouraged  imperial  mar¬ 
riages  with  foreigners,  and  the  number  of  such 
matches  remained  limited  in  the  10th  and  11th 
C.  In  the  12th  C.  this  attitude  began  to  change, 
and  the  number  of  marriages  with  foreign  princes 
increased  dramatically.  Niketas  Choniates  empha¬ 
sized  that  there  were  bad  and  good  foreigners 
and  dared  to  create  an  idealized  portrait  of  Fred¬ 
erick  I  Barbarossa.  Commercial  competition  and 
the  increasing  political  dominance  of  Italians  in 
Byz.  cities  as  well  as  the  narrow-minded  policy  of 
the  Catholic  church  and  the  Frankish  princes  on 
territories  occupied  by  the  Crusaders  contributed 
to  growing  animosity  against  Westerners,  while 
economic  collaboration,  mixed  marriages,  and  the 
need  for  joint  resistance  to  the  Turks  created  a 
basis  for  better  mutual  understanding.  This  am¬ 
bivalent  situation  is  reflected  in  the  unsuccessful 
attempt  at  Union  of  the  Churches. 

lit.  Kazhdan-Epstein,  Change  167—96.  M.  Bibikov,  “Das 
‘Ausland’  in  der  byzantinischen  Literatur  des  12.  und  der 
ersten  Halhe  des  13.  Jahrhunderts,”  BBA  52  (1985)  61  — 
72.  -A.K. 

FORGERY,  LITERARY,  a  work  whose  actual 
author  differs  from  the  author  whose  name  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  title.  One  should  distinguish  between 
medieval  and  modern  forgeries.  The  latter  were 
the  creation  of  scholars  (primarily  from  the  16th 
to  early  19th  C.)  and  were  either  ascribed  to 
famous  church  fathers  (e.g.,  A.  Harnack,  Die 
Pfaff  schen  Irenaus-fragmente  als  Falschungen  P faffs 
nachgewiesen  [Leipzig  1900])  or  were  anonymous 
like  the  fragments  of  Toparcha  Gothicus.  Me¬ 
dieval  forgeries  include  both  legal  (laws  and  doc¬ 
uments)  and  literary  texts.  Byz.  forgeries  were 
prompted  primarily  by  religious  zeal,  the  need  to 
refute  heretical  views  and  corroborate  those  of 
the  author  by  apostolic  or  patristic  authority,  or 
to  promote  the  veneration  of  a  local  saint  or 
martyr  whose  biography  remained  obscure.  Polit¬ 
ical  interests  of  the  state,  of  an  institution  (like 
the  papacy),  or  noble  family  could  play  an  impor¬ 
tant  role,  and  economic  claims  were  involved  in 
issuing  bogus  monastic  charters. 

The  forms  of  forgery  varied:  modest  alterations 
and  interpolations,  fake  translations  (W.  Speyer, 
JbAChr  11-12  [1968-69]  26-41),  fake  quotations 
ln  florilegia,  false  prooimia  to  genuine  works, 
apocrypha,  Lives  of  saints  of  Apostolic  times  pur¬ 
portedly  written  by  their  disciples  (e.g.,  Pankra- 


tios  of  Taormina),  pseudonyma,  and  false  min¬ 
utes  of  authoritative  assemblies.  The  author  of  a 
fictitious  text  might  even  imitate  archaic  hand¬ 
writing  (L.  Ryden,  OOP  32  [1978]  132-34).  Among 
the  most  notorious  ancient  and  medieval  forgeries 
are  the  Historia  Augusta,  pseudo-DiONYSios  the 
Areopagite,  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  and 
the  Donation  of  Constantine.  Many  works  were 
ascribed  to  famous  writers  (some  to  several  dif¬ 
ferent  ones);  others  appear  under  unknown  names, 
but  the  events  described  are  chronologically  mis¬ 
placed. 

lit.  W.  Speyer,  Die  literarische  Fahchung  bn  heidnischen 
und  christlichen  Altertum  (Munich  1971).  G.  Bardy,  “Faux  et 
fraudes  iitteraires  dans  I’antiquite  chretienne,”  RHE  32 
(1936)  5-23,  275-302.  O.  Kresten,  “Phantomgestalten  in 
der  byzantinischen  Literaturgeschichte,”yOfi  25  (1976)  207- 
22.  Dolger,  Diplomatik  384—402.  E.  V'ranoussi,  “Note  sur 
quelques  actes  suspects  on  faux  de  1’epoque  byzantine,”  in 
PGEB  505—10.  A.  Tuilier,  "Remarques  sur  les  fraudes  des 
Apollinaristes  et  des  Monophysites,”  in  Texte  und  Textkntik 
(Berlin  1987)  581-90.  P.  Gray,  “Forgery  as  an  Instrument 
of  Progress:  Reconstructing  the  Theological  Tradition  in 
the  Sixth  Century,”  BZ  81  (1988)  284-89.  -A.K. 

FORMOSUS,  pope  (from  6  Oct.  891);  born  Rome? 
ca.815/16,  died  4  Apr.  896.  Bishop  of  Porto  from 
864,  Formosus  served  as  legate  of  Popes  Nicho¬ 
las  I  and  Hadrian  II.  In  866/7  he  led  a  mission 
to  Bulgaria  to  bring  the  country  under  Roman 
jurisdiction  (Dujcev,  Medioevo  1:183—92).  He  also 
played  an  important  role  at  the  Council  in  Rome 
(July  869)  that  anathematized  Photios.  A  candi¬ 
date  for  the  papacy  in  872,  Formosus  was  de¬ 
feated  by  John  VIII  and  soon  thereafter  deposed 
from  his  bishopric  and  banished.  He  was  restored 
to  his  see,  however,  in  883  by  Pope  Marinus  I 
and  was  elected  pope  after  the  death  of  Stephen 
V,  despite  already  being  bishop  of  another  see. 
After  he  ascended  the  papal  throne  Formosus 
sought  the  support  of  Arnulf,  king  of  the  eastern 
Franks,  who  entered  Rome  and  was  crowned  by 
Formosus.  In  his  relations  with  Constantinople 
Formosus  maintained  neutrality  between  the  par¬ 
ties  of  Photios  and  Ignatios. 

lit.  A.  Lapotre,  Etudes  sur  la  papaute  au  IX'  siecle,  vol.  1 
(Turin  1978)  1  —  120.  Dvornik,  Pkotian  Schism  251—62.  G. 
Arnaldi,  “Papa  Formoso  e  gli  imperatori  della  casa  di 
Spoleto,”  Annali  della  Facolta  di  letlere  e plosofia.  Universita  di 
Napoli  1  (1951)  85-104.  -A.K. 

FORMULARIES,  model  books  for  drafting  doc¬ 
uments;  used  by  major  chanceries  and,  more 
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often,  by  less  educated  and  less  pretentious  no¬ 
taries.  They  reflect  the  reality  that  prevailed  at 
a  certain  moment  and  in  one  particular  pat  t  of 
the  empire  (the  hypothesis  of  regional  foimulai- 
ies  has  been  suggested  on  the  basis  of  the  pre¬ 
served  notarial  acts).  Such  collections  of  formulas, 
mostly  from  the  13th  C.  onward,  are  preserved 
in  literary  and  legal  MSS.  I  he  chancery  formulas 
were  classified  either  by  possible  addressee  in  or¬ 
der  to  guarantee  the  respect  of  etiquette  (as  shown 
in  the  Ekthesis  Nea),  or  by  subject  in  order  to 
provide  the  proper  rhetorico-philosophical  pie- 
faces  for  solemn  documents  (e.g.,  prooimja). 

ed.  Sathas,  MB  6:607-40.  S.  Lampros,  NE  14  (1917) 
20-23;  15  (1921)  1526,  164b  337I.  G.  Ferrari,  “Formulari 
notarili  inediti  delf’  eta  bizantina,  B  ulletcno  ilell  Istituto 
Storico  Ilaliano  33  (1913)  41-126.  A.  Dam.  “Formules  de 
‘(Commission’  pour  1111  ‘nomikos’  et  1111  ‘eparchos,  KEB 
16  (1938)  166-68;  22  (1964)  238-40.  I).  Simon,  “Fin  spiit- 
byzantinisches  Kaufiormular.  in  Hores  Lrgum:  I' estsclnifi  J . 
Scheltema  (Groningen  1971)  155-8'  J  Darrouzes.  “Deux 
formules  d’actes  patriarcliaux,”  I'M  8  (1981)  105-1 1. 

-NO. 


FORTIFICATIONS.  Fortification  was  a  necessity 
that  has  left  traces  throughout  the  Byz.  Empire, 
providing  the  most  abundant  and  massive  class  of 
remains.  Principles  and  techniques  were  inherited 
from  the  Romans;  Byz.  added  little  but  consis¬ 
tently  maintained  a  tradition  of  massive  stone 
fortification.  In  the  Roman  defensive  system,  the 
main  fortification  was  along  the  frontier  (limes) 
where  the  bulk  of  the  army  was  stationed,  forming 
a  network  of  fortresses  strengthened  by  a  deep 
militarized  defensive  zone.  Within  the  empire, 
fortification  was  rare. 

The  invasions  of  the  3rd  C.  brought  significant 
changes:  thereafter,  cities  were  regularly  sur¬ 
rounded  by  walls,  a  response  to  the  constant  dan¬ 
ger  of  attack.  Major  Byz.  settlements  were  forti¬ 
fied  and  typically  situated  on  a  defensible  hilltop. 
The  fortress  (kastron),  which  contained  the  gar¬ 
rison  and  civil  and  ecclesiastical  officials,  often 
became  the  core  of  a  settlement  that  extended 
outside  the  walls  (emporion).  Characteristic  Byz. 
fortifications  consisted  of  fortified  commercial  cit¬ 
ies  (e.g.,  Constantinople,  Thessalonikf.,  Atta- 
leia);  thematic  capitals  (Nicaea,  Ankara)  that 
were  important  military  bases;  subordinate  mili¬ 
tary  outposts  (Kotyaion);  and  forts  that  com¬ 
manded  routes  by  land  (Malagina)  and  sea  (Hi- 
eron).  For  the  rural  population,  refuge  sites  were 


extremely  important,  usually  consisting  of  large 
and  remote  hilltops  where  the  population  of  a 
district  could  flee  at  the  time  of  attack.  Monks 
also  felt  the  need  for  defense,  so  monasteries  in 
the  countryside  were  commonly  fortified  (N.C. 
Moutsopoulos  in  Pyrgoi  km  Kastra  [  I  hessalonike 
iy8o]  8—43). 

Byz.  fortified  sites  were  defended  by  man  and 
by  nature.  Byz.  defenses  typically  consisted  of  a 
curtain  wall  with  projecting  towers  of  varying 
shape  and  heavily  fortified  gates.  They  were  mas¬ 
sively  built,  with  a  core  of  mortared  rubble  and  a 
facing  whose  nature  varied  with  time  and  place. 
Elaborate  fortifications  had  a  lower  outer  wall 
(protnclusma).  A  moat  ( taphros )  was  common  at  sites 
on  flat  terrain.  Defense  was  from  platforms  on 
the  towers,  where  catapults  and  ballistas  were 
employed,  and  from  the  parapets  of  the  walls, 
manned  by  archers.  Often  a  city  had,  besides  the 
outer  line  of  fortification,  an  inner  citadel  (koula 
in  Kekaumenos).  Larger  fortifications  had  addi¬ 
tional  defensive  levels  in  chambers  within  walls 
and  in  towers.  Fortifications  were  generally  de¬ 
signed  to  take  advantage  of  a  natural  situation, 
usually  a  steep  hilltop,  a  river,  or  other  obstacle. 
Many  were  located  for  strategic  reasons  at  road 
junctions,  mountain  passes,  river  crossings,  or 
narrow  straits. 

While  large  structures  like  the  walls  of  Constan¬ 
tinople,  Nicaea,  or  Attaleia  and  barriet  walls  such 
as  the  Hexamilion  were  imperial  foundations, 
most  Byz.  fortifications  are  anonymous,  and 
building  inscriptions  are  very  rare.  It  is  likely  that 
the  majority  were  built  and  maintained  by  the 
government  through  imposition  of  the  kastro- 
ktisia,  though  the  numerous  refuge  sites  were 
probably  the  results  of  individual  initiative.  In  the 
1  ith  C.  and  later,  concessions  allowed  individuals 
to  build  fortifications  on  their  estates,  lay  and 
monastic  alike.  The  walls  of  Constantinople  were 
manned  by  troops  of  low  ranks,  noumera,  and 
teichistai,  supplemented  by  the  citizen  militia;  pro¬ 
vincial  fortifications  were  defended  by  the  the¬ 
matic  troops,  and  minor  fortifications  by  local 
landowners  and  citizens. 

Byz.  fortifications  show  a  distinct  historical  de¬ 
velopment,  with  constant  change  until  the  end  of 
the  empire.  I  he  greatest  Byz.  fortification,  which 
served  as  the  model  for  many  others,  though 
never  equalled,  was  the  “land  wall  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  (see  under  Constantinople,  Monuments 


of),  which  had  a  triple  rampart  of  moat,  outer 
wall,  and  inner  wall,  and  was  carefully  faced  with 
ashlar  masonry.  At  some  distance  from  the  "land 
wall”  was  the  Long  Wall  of  Eh  race.  Justinian  I 
built  a  great  range  of  fortifications,  with  much 
variation  according  to  circumstances  (G.  Rave- 
gnani,  Castelh  e  citta  fortificale  nel  VI secolo  (Ravenna 
1983]).  In  Africa,  fortifications  were  usually  small, 
of  rectangular  plan  with  corner  towers,  to  protect 
a  reduced  population  from  revolt  or  attack,  while 
in  the  Balkans  networks  of  small  forts  centered 
on  walled  towns,  or  long  fixed  barriers  such  as 
the  Hexamilion,  ensured  control  of  territory  or 
blocked  the  passage  of  an  enemy.  These  featured 
attached  forts  where  the  garrison  could  make  a 
stand  if  the  main  line  were  overwhelmed.  On  the 
eastern  f  rontier,  subject  to  the  assault  of  a  sophis¬ 
ticated  enemy  skilled  in  the  use  of  siege  machinery 
(see  Artillery  and  Siege  Machinery),  ramparts 
were  raised,  towers,  outer  walls,  and  moats  were 
added,  and  citadels  which  could  be  held  indepen¬ 
dently  of  the  rest  were  frequently  created  (e.g., 
Dara). 

The  insecurity  of  the  7th  C.  produced  an  out¬ 
burst  of  fortification  in  Asia  Minor,  where  massive 
walls  were  constructed  for  cities  which  often  with¬ 
drew  to  an  ancient  acropolis,  and  for  the  bases  of 
the  new  theme  system.  Many  of  these  are  faced 
with  a  careful  arrangement  of  reused  architec¬ 
tural  fragments  and  reflect  a  variety  of  defensive 
techniques:  closely  set  pentagonal  towers  and 
elaborate  gateways  at  Ankara,  indented  traces 
with  few  towers  at  Sardis  and  Ephesus.  This 
period  saw  considerable  construction  of  refuge 
forts,  usually  simply  built  of  plain  mortared  rub¬ 
ble.  Advances  against  the  Arabs  in  the  qth  C. 
involved  a  major  program  of  fortification,  mani¬ 
festing  stronger  defensive  techniques  and  a  ma¬ 
sonry  of  broken  spoils  and  bands  of  brick:  at 
Ankyra,  the  circuit  received  a  massive  outer  wall 
and  citadel  while  the  inner  wall  was  raised  and  a 
continuous  covered  gallery  with  loopholes  was 
added  to  increase  firepow'er;  at  Nicaea  the  num¬ 
ber  of  towers  was  virtually  doubled,  and  Kotyaion 
was  built  with  a  complete  double  circuit. 

1  he  Turkish  invasions  provoked  the  next  sig¬ 
nificant  period  of  fortification.  Alexios  I  built  sim¬ 
ple  coastal  forts  to  provide  bases  for  advance, 
while  John  II  defended  river  crossings  and  roads 
by  fortresses  with  towers  of  varied  shape  and  a 
masonry  of  rubble  and  decorative  brickwork.  Un- 
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der  Manuel  I  there  was  a  defensive  system,  the 
Neokastra,  which  included  the  massive  walls  of 
Pergamon  and  several  smaller  forts  set  back  in 
the  hills.  By  his  time,  the  idea  of  regular  or  dec¬ 
orative  facing  was  in  decline,  and  the  strong  con¬ 
crete  core  was  simply  faced  with  rubble,  covered 
by  plaster  for  protection  against  the  elements  or 
the  hooks  of  an  enemy;  walls  were  normally  rein¬ 
forced  with  an  internal  network  of  wooden  beams 
which  also  attached  the  facing  to  the  core.  Ad¬ 
aptation  to  technological  change  is  visible  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  Kotyaion,  where  Manuel  I  built 
towers  suitable  for  the  installation  of  the  new 
heavier  catapult,  the  trebuchet,  and  for  use  of  the 
crossbow.  The  Easkarids  were  also  great  fortifi¬ 
cation  builders,  w'ith  notable  results  at  Nicaea. 
Under  the  Palaiologoi,  Western  techniques,  such 
as  tall  keeps  and  machicolation,  played  an  increas¬ 
ing  role.  The  last  advance  appears  in  the  walls  of 
John  VIII  at  Constantinople,  with  round  ports 
for  firearms,  which  were  fundamentally  to  trans¬ 
form  fortification. 

Until  the  12th  C.,  the  art  of  fortification  was 
far  more  developed  in  Byz.  than  the  West.  The 
great  stone  fortifications  of  the  7th  C.  have  no 
counterpart  in  Europe.  The  Crusader  castles 
built  in  Syria,  the  Peloponnesos,  and  elsewhere, 
however,  had  innovative  designs;  and  after  the 
Crusades  the  West  surpassed  Byz.,  which  has 
nothing  to  compare  with  the  sophistication  of 
French  and  English  fortifications  of  the  13th  C. 
Nevertheless,  the  walls  of  Byz.  cities,  which  were 
usually  far  longer  than  those  in  Europe,  proved 
adequate  until  the  advent  of  cannon. 

lit.  C.  Foss,  D.  Winfield.  Byzantine  Fortifications,  an  In¬ 
troduction  (Pretoria  1986).  A.W.  Lawrence,  "A  Skeletal  His¬ 
tory  of  Byzantine  Fortification,”  BSA  78  (1983)  171-227. 

I .  Gregory,  “The  Fortified  Cities  of  Byzantine  Greece,” 
Archaeology  35  (1982)  14-21.  D.  Ovcarov,  Vizanlijski  i  btll- 
garski  krcposti  V—X  vek  (Sofia  1982).  -C.F. 

FORTY  MARTYRS  OF  SEBASTEIA,  saints; 
feastday  9  March.  According  to  the  homily  of 
Basil  the  Great  (PG  31:508—40),  they  were  sol¬ 
diers  condemned  for  their  Christian  beliefs;  forced 
to  stand  naked  all  night  in  an  icy  lake,  they  froze 
to  death.  Their  corpses  were  burned  and  the 
ashes  thrown  into  the  water.  Gregory  of  Nyssa 
and  esp.  Ephrem  the  Syrian  developed  the  theme. 
Ephrem  (or  his  Greek  editor)  provided  a  date  and 
location  for  the  martyrdom,  near  Pontic  Sebasteia, 
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Forty  Martyrs  of  Sebasteia.  Icon  of  the  Forty  Mar¬ 
tyrs;  mosaic,  ca.1300.  Dumbarton  Oaks,  Washington, 
D.C. 


during  the  reign  of  Licinius  (P.  Franchi  de  - 
Cavalieri,  infra  160).  The  author  of  an  anonymous 
passio,  Symeon  Metaphrastes,  and  several  other 
writers  praised  the  martyrs;  the  story  influenced 
both  the  legend  of  the  Five  Martyrs  of  Sebas- 
teia  (AB  17  [1898]  4680  and  that  of  the  Forty- 
two  Martyrs  of  Amorion.  In  the  Testament  of  the 
Forty  Martyrs  (preserved  separately  from  the  pas¬ 
sio)  the  martyrs  (all  carefully  listed)  request  that 
their  relics  be  deposited  “in  the  place  called  Sarein 
near  [or  under  the  jurisdiction  of]  the  polis  of 
Zela.’’  Bonwetsch  (infra),  emphasizing  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  Testament,  tried  to  discover  in  it  traces 
of  the  original  document.  The  cult  of  the  martyrs 
spread  broadly  in  the  West  and  East;  a  Coptic  MS 
of  the  ioth-1  ith  C.  presents  a  version  very  close 
to  that  of  Basil  (D.P.  Buckle,  Bull] RylandsLib  6 
[1921-221355-57). 

Representation  in  Art.  Portraits  of  the  Forty 
Martyrs  as  busts  adorn  monuments  from  Cappa¬ 
docia  to  Rome,  and  the  iconography  of  their  mar¬ 


tyrdom  was  almost  as  widespread  and  established 
as  any  biblical  feast  scene:  forty  half-naked  men 
of  varying  ages  standing  huddled  together  in  shal¬ 
low  water,  some  intrepidly  supporting  the  faint, 
others  praying  or  cowering  with  apprehension 
while  Christ  above  witnesses  their  plight.  Forty 
crowns  sometimes  hover  in  the  sky  over  their 
heads.  This  composition,  an  almost  “academic” 
study  in  male  physique,  was  reused  for  the  rep¬ 
resentation  of  a  group  of  the  damned  in  the  Last 
Judgment  frescoes  in  the  parekklesion  at  Chora. 
The  basic  composition,  which  appears  first  on 
loth-C.  ivories,  was  occasionally  expanded  to  in¬ 
clude  an  image  of  the  bathhouse  and  the  guard 
who  substituted  at  the  last  moment  for  the  single 
member  of  the  group  who  lost  heart  and  fled  to 
the  warmth  of  the  bathhouse  (e.g.,  at  Asinou). 
Other  episodes  of  the  legend  were  also  illustrated; 
the  attempted  stoning  of  the  saints,  the  beheading 
of  the  survivors  of  the  frozen  lake,  and  the  burn¬ 
ing,  dispersal,  and  gathering  of  the  relics  (in  the 
marginal  Psalters,  Der  Nersessian,  L illustration 
II  92L  and  in  the  prothesis  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Sophia  in  Ohrid).  These  scenes  may  reflect  a  lost 
cycle  in  Constantinople  or  in  the  martyr  s  church 
in  Caesarea. 

sources.  O.  von  Gebhardt,  Acta  martyrum  selecta:  Ausge- 
wdhlte  Martyr eracten  (Berlin  1902)  166—81.  D.  Bonwetsch, 
“Das  Testament  der  vierzig  Martyrer,”  StGThK  1 . 1  (Leipzig 
jg97)  75-80.  D.  Hagedorn,  “PUG  I  41  und  die  Namen 
der  vierzig  Martyrer  von  Sebaste,”  ZPapEpig  55  ( 1 9®4) 

146-53.  . 

lit.  BHG  1201-120811.  P.  Franchi  de’Cavalien,  I  santi 
quaranta  martiri  di  Sebasteia,”  ST  49  (1928)  155-84.  K.G. 
Raster,  LC1  8:550-53.  O.  Demus,  “Two  Palaeologan  Mo¬ 
saic  Icons  in  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Collection,”  DOP  14 
(i960)  96-109.  Z.  Gavrilovic,  “The  Forty  in  Art,’  in  Byz. 
Saint  iqo-94.'  Maguire,  Art  &  Eloquence  36-42.  A.  Chatzi- 
nikolaou,  RBK  2:1059-61.  -A.K..  N.P.S. 
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endary  saints  executed  in  845  by  the  Arabs  in 
Samarra;  feastday  6  Mar.  The  monk  Euodios  wrote 
the  martyrs’  legend,  probably  soon  after  the  event 
described.  In  a  verbose  preamble,  he  theorized 
that  the  adoption  of  heretical  opinions  by  em¬ 
perors  caused  all  Byz.  defeats;  the  capture  of 
Amorion  in  838  was  the  last  link  in  the  chain. 
Evidently  confusing  the  caliph  al-Muctasim  (833- 
42)  with  his  son  al-Wathiq  (842-47),  during  whose 
reign  the  martyrs  were  executed,  Euodios  credits 
“Abesak,”  the  protosymboulos  of  the  Ishmaelites, 


with  seizing  Amorion  after  a  13-day  siege,  slaugh¬ 
tering  all  the  inhabitants  and  soldiers,  and 
leading  the  commanders  of  seven  themes  into 
captivity.  Theological  discussions  between  the 
martyrs  and  various  people  dispatched  to  the  jail 
by  the  protosymboulos  (gymnosophists,  officials, 
Greek  traitors)  make  up  the  core  of  the  legend. 
The  martyrs  remained  steadfast  during  their  seven- 
year  ordeal,  rejecting  Islam  and  defending  Chris¬ 
tian  values.  Ethiopian  executioners  murdered  them 
on  the  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  Apparently  the  last 
example  of  the  genre  of  collective  martyrdom 
(which  did  not  survive  the  gth  C.),  Euodios’s  leg¬ 
end  was  important  to  later  literature;  V.  Vasil’ev- 
skij  (infra,  toif)  suggested  that  Theophanes  Con- 
tinuatus  was  aware  of  Euodios;  several  versions 
of  the  legend  appeared,  including  one  ascribed 
to  Michael  Synkellos. 

Representation  in  Art.  Unlike  their  counter¬ 
parts,  the  Forty  Martyrs  of  Sebasteia,  these  mar¬ 
tyrs  were  rarely  represented;  they  appear  merely 
as  a  group  of  courtiers  in  chlamyses  and  tunics  in 
a  MS  of  the  menologion  of  Symeon  Metaphrastes 
in  Messina  (Univ.  Bibl.,  San  Salvatore  27,  fol.  172V). 

ed.  Skazanija  0  42  amorijskich  mucenikach,  ed.  V.  Vasil’ev- 
skij,  P.  Nikitin  (St.  Petersburg  1905). 

lit.  BHG  1209— 1214c.  A.  Kazhdan,  “Hagiographical 
Notes,”  Byzantion  56  (ig86)  150-60.  -A.K.,  N.P.S. 

FORUM.  See  Agora.  For  forums  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  see  Constantinople,  Monuments  of. 

FOUCHER  OF  CHARTRES.  See  Fulcher  of 
Chartres. 

FOUNDER.  See  Ktetor. 

FOUNTAIN  OF  LIFE.  The  fountain  of  life 
(Gen  2:10)  and  its  water  were  pervasive  images 
of  Christian  salvation.  Baptistery  decoration 
throughout  early  Christendom  showed  the  drink¬ 
ing  harts  of  Psalm  42:1  (see  Deer)  or  birds  flank¬ 
ing  vases.  A  5th-C.  floor  mosaic  at  Iunca  in  Tu¬ 
nisia  shows  the  four  rivers  of  Paradise  flowing 
from  a  circular  fountain  that  recalls  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  in  Jerusalem;  from  the  7th  C.  onward 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  itself  was  called  “the  fountain 
of  our  resurrection.”  Hymns  call  Christ  a  fountain 
of  life  and  the  source  of  the  life-giving  water  that 


flows  through  the  Gospels  to  nourish  the  Church 
and  link  the  water  that  flowed  from  his  side  at 
the  Crucifixion  with  baptism.  Art  reflects  this  lit¬ 
erary  image  only  in  the  frontispiece  to  a  i2th-C. 
Gospel  book  (E.  Akurgal  et  al.,  Treasures  of  Turkey 
[Geneva  1966]  119);  there,  to  illustrate  a  verse 
calling  the  Evangelists  rivers  of  the  Word,  the 
Evangelists  are  depicted  with  John  pointing  to 
Christ  as  their  source.  A  fountain  came  to  signify 
the  harmony  of  the  Gospels — fourfold  but  issuing 
from  one  source — and  the  ornamental  vases  with 
birds  or  beasts  found  in  illuminated  MSS  may 
refer  to  this.  The  Virgin  Mary  was  known  as  the 
Zoodochos  Pege,  or  “life-giving  fountain.” 

lit.  P.A.  Underwood,  “The  Fountain  of  Life  in  Manu¬ 
scripts  of  the  Gospels,”  DOP  5  (1950)  41-138.  T.  Velmans, 
"Quelques  versions  rares  du  theme  de  la  Fontaine  de  Vie 
dans  Fart  paleochretien,”  CahArch  19  (1969)  29—43.  F.S. 
Nelson,  “Text  and  Image  in  a  Byzantine  Gospel  Book  in 
Istanbul  (Ecumenical  Patriarchate,  cod.  3)”  (Ph.D.  diss., 
New  York  University,  1978)  187-97.  -A.W.C. 

FOURTH  ECUMENICAL  COUNCIL.  See 

Chalcedon,  Council  of. 


FOWL,  DOMESTIC.  The  Geoponika  (bk.  14) 
preserves  excerpts  from  ancient  agronomists  on 
domestic  fowl,  describing  pigeons  and  hens  as  well 
as  peacocks,  pheasants,  geese,  and  ducks;  the  Pou- 
lologos  has  almost  exactly  the  same  assortment 
of  fowl — hens,  pigeons,  geese,  pheasants,  and 
peacocks.  Chickens  provided  the  Byz.  with  the 
best  meat:  the  hen  (ornitha)  in  the  Poulologos  (vv. 
260-65)  boasts  that  her  chicks  (poulia)  have  been 
eaten  by  bishops,  exarchs,  priests,  Vardariotes, 
ambassadors,  emperors,  and  senators,  while  a  12th- 
C.  author  (Eust.  Thess.,  Opuscula  311.42—54)  de¬ 
scribes  a  fat,  white  ornis  marinated  in  wine  and 
stuffed  with  dumplings.  Chickens  formed  a  part 
of  the  kaniskion  (e.g.,  Ivir.  1,  no. 29.97),  and  hens’ 
eggs  were  common  even  in  the  houses  of  the  poor 
(S.  Papadimitriu,  Feodor  Prodrom  [Odessa  1905] 
165,  n.107).  John  III  Vatatzes  encouraged  the 
development  of  the  poultry  “industry”  in  western 
Asia  Minor  and  presented  his  wife  w  ith  a  beautiful 
crown  acquired  with  money  earned  from  the  sale 
of  eggs.  Domestic  birds  other  than  chickens  were 
rare;  the  martyr  Tryphon  is  said  to  have  fed  geese 
in  his  boyhood  (Rudakov,  Kul'tura  281,  n.96). 
Peacocks  were  popular  on  the  estates  of  great 
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landlords  such  as  Digenes  Akritas,  primarily  to 
adorn  the  gardens.  The  Geoponika  also  recom¬ 
mends  pigeon  manure  as  fertilizer. 

i.i  r.  Koukoules,  Bios  3:66—75.  -A.K.,  J.U.N. 

FRACTION  (f)  Kkacris  tov  apron;  pc\urpos\  from 
“to  dissect”),  ritual  breaking  of  the  con¬ 
secrated  bread  before  communion.  First  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  New  Testament,  the  ritual  soon 
became  a  synonym  for  Eucharist  (Acts  2.42).  by 
the  end  of  the  4th  C.  it  was  divided  into  a  “sym¬ 
bolic”  fraction  and  the  “comminution”  or  actual 
breaking  up  of  the  bread  for  communion.  Frac¬ 
tion  first  symbolized  the  participation  of  all  in  the 
one  loaf  as  a  sign  of  unity  in  one  communion.  By 
the  6th  C.  emphasis  shifted  to  passion  symbolism, 
with  the  bread  seen  as  Christ’s  “broken”  body 
(Eutychios  of  Constantinople — PC  86.2:23g6A;  d. 
Apophthegmata  Patrum,  PC  65: 156C-1 60A),  bom 
the  tath  C.  “Lamb  of  God”  (amnos)  formulas 
accompany  the  “symbolic”  fraction;  and  from  the 
14th  C.  the  term  melismos  prevails,  hrst  appearing 
as  a  caption  for  images  (e.g.,  the  apse  of  Sopo- 
cani)  that  show,  with  the  stark  cucharistic  realism 
of  medieval  East  and  West,  the  Christ  Child  lying 
on  the  paten  awaiting  dismemberment  (M.  Gari- 
dis ,  JOB  3a. 5  [198a]  495_5°2)- 

lit.  R.  1  alt,  “Melismos  and  Comminution:  The  Frac¬ 
tion  and  its  Symbolism  in  the  Byzantine  Tradition,”  m 
Traditw  et  progressio:  Studi  liturgici  in  oiwre  del  Prof.  Adrien 
Nocent ,  OSB ,  ed.  G.  Farnedi  (Rome  ry>S8)  5-51-52. 

— R.F.T. 


FRANCE  {<$>payyia,  also  T  Eppavia — Ditten, 
Russland-Exkurs  134)  emerged  as  a  successor  to 
the  western  Frankish  empire  after  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  territory  around  Paris  during  the  10th- 
12th  C.  Southern  France  (Provence,  esp.  Mont¬ 
pellier)  was  involved  in  trade  with  the  Levant, 
and  the  penetration  of  the  Cathars  in  this  area 
shows  the  existence  of  cultural  and  religious  ties 
with  Byz.  In  988  Hugh  Capet  planned  to  ask  for 
a  Byz.  princess  for  his  son  Robert,  but  his  lettei 
probably  was  not  sent  (A.  Vasiliev,  OOP  6  [1951] 
229-34).  Manuel  E  in  his  conflict  with  Frederick 
1  Barbarossa,  sought  an  alliance  with  Provence 
and  France  and  married  his  son  Alexios  II  to 
Agnes  of  France.  The  French  played  a  major 
role  in  the  Crusades— first  in  the  troops  of  inde¬ 
pendent  nobles  (Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  Hugh  of 


Vermandois,  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  etc.),  then 
in  die  army  of  Louis  VIE  The  French  contingents 
of  the  Fourth  Crusade  were  significant;  Thibaut 
of  Champagne  was  its  first  leader,  ieplaced,  alter 
his  sudden  death,  by  Boniface  of  Moniferrat. 
Af  ter  the  sack  of  Constantinople  in  1 204  Baldwin 
of  Flanders  became  the  first  Latin  emperor, 
Boniface  received  the  kingdom  of  Thessalonike, 
and  many  French  knights  won  vanous  fiefs.  I  10m 
1261  until  1453,  Byz.  emperors  made  frequent 
appeals  to  France  for  assistance  against  the  Turks. 

I  he  emperor  Manuei.  II  Palaiologos  went  so 
far  as  to  travel  to  Paris  (1400-01)  to  plead  his 
case  to  Charles  VI  (1380-1422),  but  apart  from 
a  small  contingent  of  troops  received  veiy  little 
help. 

v.K.  Ronin,  “Viz.ant.ija  v  sisteme  vnesnepoliticeskich 
predstavleiiij  rannekarolingskich  pisal.elej.”  V izVrem  47  ( 1 986) 
gf-_q4  M  lLihrowska.  Bizuncjum ,  Fratuja  1  Stuhka  upostolska 
w  drugiei  tmlowme  XIII  wieku  (I-od/  1986).  F.adem,  “I.’atti- 
tude  pro-byzantine  de  St.  Louis,”  BS  50  (1989)  1  1-23-  R  A- 
lacksou,  “He  1'inHuence  du  ceremonial  byzantin  sm  le  sacre 

des  rois  de  France,”  Byzanlion  51  (1981)  201-10. 

-A.K.,  R.B.IL 


FRANCISCANS,  tfie  Order  of  Friars  Minor  or 
Minorites  (called  c ppspioi  by  the  Byz.).  Founded 
by  Francis  of  Assisi  in  1209,  die  oidei  expanded 
rapidly,  numbering  approximately  3,000  friars  by 
1221.  It  soon  planned  missionary  expeditions  to 
the  East  to  convert  the  Muslims.  Francis  himself 
made  a  trip  to  the  Holy  Land  in  1219  and  then 
preached  at  the  court  of  the  sultan  in  Egypt. 
Other  Franciscans  soon  became  involved  in  mis¬ 
sionary  activities  in  the  East,  including  Constan¬ 
tinople  and  Kaffa.  By  1220  the  Franciscans  were 
influential  at  the  court  of  the  Latin  Empire  of 
Constantinople.  In  the  13th  C.  the  Franciscan 
province  of  Romania  expanded  to  roughly  20 
convents.  A  number  of  Franciscan  theologians, 
many  of  whom  spoke  Greek,  served  as  papal 
legates  to  the  Byz.  court  in  Nicaea  to  discuss 
controversial  points  of  theology,  thus  preparing 
the  way  for  the  Union  of  Lyons  in  1274.  Fhe 
earliest  of  these  was  the  English  Franciscan,  Haymo 
of  Faversham,  a  master  of  theology  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Paris,  whom  Pope  Gregory  IX  sent  to 
Emp.  John  111  Vatatzes  in  1234  to  discuss  the 
Union  of  the  Churches.  Fhe  practice  continue 
until  the  decisive  missions  of  the  Greek-born 
Franciscan,  John  Parastron,  who  accepted  Mi¬ 


chael  VlIFs  profession  of  faith  prior  to  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Lyons  and  also  acted  as  interpreter  there. 

I  he  most  visible  mark  of  the  order’s  presence 
in  the  capital  during  the  Latin  occupation  of  1 204— 
61  is  a  cycle  of  frescoes  devoted  to  the  life  of 
St.  Francis  in  Kai.enderhane  Camii.  When  the 
Bvz.  recaptured  Constantinople  in  1261,  the  last 
Latin  patriarch  of  the  city  left  a  member  of  the 
order  there  as  his  vicar,  although  the  Franciscan 
convent  was  evidently  abandoned.  In  ca.1296, 
however,  the  Franciscans  returned  and  kept  a 
convent  in  Constantinople  until  they  were  again 
expelled  in  1307.  Thereafter  they  maintained  their 
house  in  Pera,  continuing  to  serve  as  imperial 
emissaries  to  the  pope  as  well  as  papal  envoys  to 
the  imperial  court  throughout  the  14th  C.  Some 
Franciscan  churches  built  in  the  Cheek  provinces 
still  survive,  esp.  on  Crete. 

1  it.  R.I..  Wolff,  ''The  Latin  Empire  of  Constantinople 
and  the  Franciscans,”  Tmditio  2  (1944)  213-37.  M .  R011- 
caglia,  I.es  hreres  Mintons  el  I'hglise  greajue  orthodoxe  nit  XI He 
siecle  ( 1 23 1  —  1 274J  (Cairo  1954).  B.  Altaner,  "Die  Keimtnis 
des  (h  ieehisehen  in  den  Missionsorden  wall  rend  des  14. 
und  14.  Jahrfiunderts,”  /.Kirch  53  (1934)  436-1)3.  B.K. 
Panagoponlos,  Cistercian  and  Mendicant  Monasteries  in  Me¬ 
dieval  ('.recce  (Chicago  1979)  93L  102-1  1.  -F.K.,  A.C. 


FRANKOI  (< Ppdyyot ,  <t>pdyKoi),  ethnic  term  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Latin  term  Fraud.  Prokopios,  Aga- 
thias,  I  heophanes,  and  even  Constantine  VII 
equated  the  Erankoi  with  the  Germanoi  in  gen¬ 
eral,  and  at  the  same  time  used  the  term  specifi¬ 
cally  to  describe  the  Franks;  thus  Theophanes 
(Iheoph.  455.20)  spoke  of  Charlemagne  as  a 
“king  of  the  Erankoi.”  In  the  10th  C.  the  term 
was  transferred  to  the  Germans,  and  Otto  I  the 
Great  was  addressed  as  the  king  or  even  basileus 
of  the  Erankoi.  In  the  1  ith  C„  the  term  lost  any 
precise  significance:  Erankoi  or  Phrangopou/oi 
primarily  designated  Normans  from  Italy,  but 
Nikeias  Choniates  contrasted  '  the  tribe  of  the 
Frankoi  (Nik. Chon.  6(1.12),  meaning  the  French, 
with  the  Alamanoi  (Alemanni)  or  Germans.  Eran¬ 
koi  are  listed  in  some  chrysobulls  of  Alexios  I, 
sometimes  between  the  Inglinoi  or  English,  and 
Nemitzoi  or  Germans  (e.g..  Lavra  1,  no. 48. 28, 
;i  io86),  but  ii  is  hard  to  decide  whether  Normans 
°r  French  were  meant. 

Ihe  term  was  ultimately  expanded  to  include 
the  whole  Catholic  population  of  Europe;  for 
example,  Sphrantzes  (Sphr.  58.21-23)  defined 


Frankoi  as  “Western  Christians.”  The  word  came 
to  have  a  pejorative  and  negative  connotation, 
and  in  1274  a  mob  in  Constantinople  taunted  and 
accused  George  Metochites — envoy  of  Michael 
XIII,  who  had  agreed  to  ecclesiastical  union  at 
Lyons — of  becoming  a  Frank. 

•  i  i  •  W.  Ohnsorge,  Abendhnul  und  Byzanz  (Darmstadt  1979) 
227-54.  E  Moles,  "Nationalism  and  Bvzantine  Greece,” 
(.PBS  to  ( 1969)  95-108.  -R.B.IL,  A.K. 

FRANKOPOULOS.  See  Phkangoroulos. 

F'RANKS,  a  Germanic  people,  probably  formed 
during  the  3rd  C.  from  a  regrouping  of  several 
different  tribes  that  inhabited  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  lower  Rhine.  Subdued  by  Constantins  Chlorus 
and  Constantine  I,  the  Franks  were  heavily  re¬ 
cruited  into  the  Roman  army  and  a  segment  known 
as  the  Salians  was  settled  in  what  is  now  the 
Netherlands.  In  the  early  6th  C„  the  Franks  were 
united  politically  by  Clovis  (Chlodovechus,  48 1/2— 
5 1  O'  who  extended  Frankish  rule  over  the  whole 
of  Roman  Gaul  with  the  exception  of  Septimania 
and  Provence.  Clovis  also  converted  to  Orthodox 
Christianity,  the  first  barbarian  king  to  do  so.  This 
conversion  and  his  victory  over  the  Visigoths 
(508)  contributed  to  a  Byz.  perception  of  the 
Franks  as  potential  allies  against  the  Arian  Gothic 
kingdoms  and  later  the  Lombards  in  Italy.  Mer¬ 
ovingian  kings  from  Clovis  onward  were  fre¬ 
quently  honored  by  Constantinople  with  the  titles 
consul  and  patrikios. 

Relations  between  the  Franks  and  Byz.  were 
often  strained  over  conflicting  interests  in  Italy,  a 
situation  exploited  by  the  papacy  in  its  struggle 
to  extricate  itself  from  Byz.  control.  The  papal 
coronation  of  Charlemagne  in  800  brought  the 
Franks  into  political,  religious,  and  ideological 
competition  with  Byz.,  while  Charlemagne’s  vic¬ 
tory  over  the  Avars  was  a  threat  to  Byz.  influence 
on  the  Lower  Danube.  The  decline  of  the  Frank¬ 
ish  empire  in  the  9th  C.  and  its  division  into  three 
parts  by  the  Treaty  of  Verdun  in  843  decreased 
the  rivalry;  Arab  attacks  on  Italy  even  contributed 
to  an  alliance  between  Louis  II  and  Basil  I.  In 
the  10th  CL  the  role  of  the  Western  Empire  was 
assumed  by  Germany,  and  creation  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  France  began. 

lit.  I  Musset,  The  Barbarian  Invasions  (London  1975) 
68—80.  P.  J.  Geary,  Before  France  and  Germany  (Oxford  1988). 
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E.  lames.  The  Origins  of  France  (Hong  Kong  19K2).  A. 
Gasquet  l- Empire'  hyzantin  el  la  monarchic  jranque  (Paris 
1888;  rp.  New  York  1972).  P.  (Hubert,  Byznnce  avanl  I  Islam 
2.1  (Paris  1956).  -RB.H. 

FREDERICK  I  BARBAROSSA  (It.,  lit.  “Red 
Beard”),  king  of  Germany  (1152-90)  and  West¬ 
ern  emperor  (crowned  Rome  18  June  1  155);  born 
ca.  1125,  died  near  Seleukeia  in  Isauria  10  June 
1 190.  When  he  succeeded  Conrad  III,  Frederick 
(OpeSepiXO?)  considered  marrying  a  Byz.  prin¬ 
cess.  He  deemed  the  invasion  of  southern  Italy 
( 1  1 55-57)  by  Manuel  I  a  threat  to  his  own  claims 
there.  When  Manuel  allied  himself  with  William  I 
of  Sicily  (1 158),  Frederick  became  his  major  West¬ 
ern  opponent.  Against  Byz.  pressure  Frederick 
sought  to  maintain  German  ascendancy  over 
Hungary;  with  the  installation  of  Bela  Ill,  Man¬ 
uel  triumphed  there.  From  1165  Manuel  subsi¬ 
dized  the  League  of  Lombard  towns  in  northern 
Italy,  which  in  1176  defeated  Frederick  (P.  Clas¬ 
sen,  Ausgewahlte  Aufsatze  [Sigmaringen  1983]  155- 
70).  Pope  Alexander  III  also  opposed  Frederick 
and  ca.  1166-67  considered  recognizing  Manuel 
as  sole  emperor  (ibid.,  176-83;  R.-J.  Lilie,  ByzF  9 
[1985]  237-43).  When  in  1189  Frederick  led  the 
German  portion  of  the  Third  Crusade  through 
Byz.  territory,  Isaac  II  (to  fulfill  his  agreement 
with  Saladin)  attempted  to  trap  him  in  Thrace. 
German  devastation  compelled  Isaac  to  yield 
(Treaty  of  Adrianople,  14  Feb.  1190).  Frederick 
passed  through  Byz.  Anatolia  with  little  fiiction. 
Niketas  Choniates  admired  Frederick’s  devotion 
to  the  Crusade’s  goal. 

lit.  Ohnsorge,  Abend,  fc?  Byz.  411—91  G.  Gankova- 
Petkova,  “Friedrich  E  Barbarossa  und  die  sozial-politischen 
Verhaltnisse  aut  dem  Balkan  zur  Zeit  des  III.  Kieuz/uges, 
Palaeobulgcmca  6.2  (1982)  69-74.  E.  Eickhoff  ,  Friedrich  Bar¬ 
barossa  im  Orient:  Kreuzzug  und  Tod  Friedrichs  I.  [ IstMitt ,  supp. 
17]  (Tubingen  1977).  K.  Zeillinger,  “Friedrich  I.  Barba¬ 
rossa,  Manuel  I.  Komnenos  und  Suditalien  in  den  Jahren 
1155/56,"  RbmHistMitt  27  (1985)  53-83.  -C.M.B. 

FREDERICK  II  HOHENSTAUFEN,  king  of  Sic 

ilv  (1 1 98- 1 250),  German  emperor  (121 2-50);  born 
jesi  26  Dec.  1194,  died  Fiorentino  13  Dec.  1250. 
In  his  long  struggle  with  the  papacy,  Irederick 
found  it  useful  to  build  up  contacts  in  Byz.,  esp. 
with  John  III  Vatatzes  (E.  Merendino,  Byzantmo- 

Sicula  2  [19741  371-83)-  B>' lhe  late  1  23os  rumor^ 
were  circulating  in  the  West  that  V  atatzes  had 
promised  to  do  homage  to  Frederick  il  he  helped 


him  recover  Constantinople.  The  Nicaean  em¬ 
peror  contributed  troops  to  Frederick’s  forces  at 
the  siege  of  Brescia  in  1238.  In  return,  Frederick 
barred  passage  through  southern  Italy  to  forces 
going  to  the  rescue  of  Latin  Constantinople.  If 
never  technically  a  vassal,  the  Nicaean  emperor 
allowed  himself  to  be  bound  very  closely  to  Fred¬ 
erick  by  marrying  Frederick’s  illegitimate  daugh¬ 
ter,  Constance  Lancia  (“Anna  ),  ca.1244  (Beg  3, 
no.  1779).  Vatatzes  gained  little  from  this  alliance. 

When  papal  forces  defeated  Frederick  at  Parma 
in  1248,  Vatatzes  decided  that  more  might  be 
gained  from  the  papacy.  In  1249  the  Nicaean 
emperor  reached  an  understanding  with  papal 
envoys  over  the  question  of  the  Union  of  the 
Churches.  The  Hohenstaufen  connection  seems 
to  have  polarized  the  Nicaean  court  between  those 
who  wanted  rapprochement  with  the  papacy  and 
those,  like  Theodore  II  Laskaris,  who  favored  a 
continuing  understanding  with  the  Hohenstau¬ 
fen.  Theodore  was  much  impressed  by  this  up¬ 
holder  of  the  ideal  of  imperial  authority  in  the 
face  of  the  challenge  from  the  papacy. 

Frederick's  chancery  was  able  to  conduct  its 
diplomacy  with  Byz.  in  Greek.  Frederick’s  patron¬ 
age  of  Greek  men  of  letters  contributed  to  the 
last  flowering  of  Greek  literature  in  southern  Italy, 
centered  on  the  monastery  of  S.  Nicola  di  Casole 
(M.  Gigante,  Poeti  bizantini  di  Terra  d’Otranto  del 
secolo  XIII2  [Galatina  1986]). 

lit.  D.  Jacobv,  “The  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
Collapse  of  the  Hohenstaufen  Power  in  the  Levant,”  DOP 
ao  (1086)  83-101.  E.H.  Kantorowicz,  Frederick  the  Second, 
Eng.  tr.  (New  York  1957).  P.  Zavoronkov,  “Nikejskaja  un- 
perija  i  Zapad,”  VizVrem  36  (1974)  1  ><>-14.  • 

FREEDOM  (sXevdsplct),  a  concept  developed  in 
antiquity  as  the  opposite  of  slavery  and  potential 
enslavement  by  the  barbaric  world.  Freedom  was 
conceived  of  as  the  possibility  of  free  actions  lim¬ 
ited  by  virtue  and  responsibility,  that  is,  by  inner 
and  social  factors.  Stoicism  introduced  the  con¬ 
cept  of  DETERMINISM  (as  Opposed  tO  FREE  WILL) 

and  saw  freedom  as  the  acceptance  of  fate.  Chris¬ 
tianity  made  the  problem  even  more  complex  by 
replacing  blind  fate  with  God’s  providence  (pro- 
noia)  and  by  emphasizing  the  ethical  and  soter- 
iological  aspect  of  freedom.  The  problem  became 
evident  in  discussion  incited  by  Pelagius  (see  Pe- 
lagianism)  and  in  Christian  refutations  ot  Mani- 
chaean  dualism.  John  ol  Damascus,  using  Ne 


mesios  and  some  other  predecessors,  formulated 
that  man  is  autexousios,  possessing  free  will,  and 
responsible  for  evil-doing  since  God  cannot  be  the 
cause  of  bad  behavior;  neither  necessity  (ananke 
or  heimarmene,  for  eternal  phenomena),  nor  na¬ 
ture  (for  plants  and  animals),  nor  Tyche  (for 
chance  events),  nor  automaton  (sheer  coincidence) 
determines  events  (. Exp.fidei  39.23-39,  eel.  hotter, 
Schriften  2:97).  Man  is  free  to  choose  his  actions, 
even  though  sometimes  providence  prevents  his 
plans  from  achieving  fulfillment  (Exp.fidei  40.17- 
18,  p.98).  Freedom  can  be  the  source  of  wrong¬ 
doing:  the  ideal  of  behavior  is  the  renunciation 
of  desires  and  full  subordination  to  God,  whereas 
demons  and  evildoers  are  free. 

Parallel  to  this  transformation  of  ancient  free¬ 
dom  into  Byz.  subordination  was  a  shift  in  the 
perception  of  slavery:  the  saint  became  the  slave 
(doulos)  of  God,  the  courtier  the  slave  of  the  em¬ 
peror.  Political  eleutheria  acquired  a  new  meaning 
not  connected  to  the  idea  of  a  free  and  civilized 
society:  eleutheria  began  to  designate  tax  exemp¬ 
tion,  and  eleutheroi  were  those  people  free  from 
state  taxes. 

lit.  D.  Nestle,  Eleutheria:  Studien  zum  Wesen  der  Freiheit 
bei  den  Griechen  und  im  Neuen  Testament.  1.  Die  Griechen 
(Tubingen  1967).  S.  Lyonnet,  Liberte  chretienne  et  loi  de 
I’Esprit  selon  Saint  Paul  (Paris  1954).  H.  Beck,  Vorsehung  und 
V orherbestimmung  in  der  theologischen  Literatur  der  Byzantiner 
(Rome  1937).  ’  -A.K. 

FREE  WILL  ( de\r)p.a  yvcoguKov,  “will  of  choice”), 
a  concept  that  stands  at  the  center  of  the  contro¬ 
versy  over  Monotheletism.  Patr.  Sergios  I  ar¬ 
gued  in  his  letter  to  Pope  Honorius  that  two 
contradictory  wills  in  Christ,  the  divine  and  hu¬ 
man,  cannot  be  accepted  because  such  an  idea 
would  establish  in  him  two  “subjects”  or  “per¬ 
sons,”  thereby  falling  into  the  heresy  of  Nesto- 
Rianism.  It  is  the  hypostasis  of  the  Logos  who  is 
freely  obedient  to  God,  experiencing  no  conflict 
and  moving  the  human  reality  of  Christ. 

For  Maximos  the  Confessor  the  doctrine  of 
one  hypostatic  will  of  the  Logos”  leads  to  the 
negation  of  a  free  human  will  in  Christ,  and 
consequently  to  the  abrogation  of  the  nature  of 
the  soul.  On  the  other  hand,  he  agrees  with  the 
Monothelites  that  any  opposition  to  the  will  of 
God,  even  in  Gethsemane,  must  be  excluded  in 
Christ,  and  that  a  unity  that  consists  only  in  a 
common  goal  possessed  by  two  wills  is  not  suffi¬ 


cient  to  protect  against  this.  Further,  he  agrees 
that  such  a  view  ultimately  implies  Nestorianism. 
i  he  human  will  of  Christ,  so  he  argues,  must  be 
understood  as  a  capacity  of  self-determination 
belonging  to  human  nature,  but  not  as  a  will  of 
choice.  Such  a  gnomic  will  is  found  only  in  a 
“person”  or  hypostasis  “enabled”  to  make  deci¬ 
sions,  or  better,  condemned,  because  this  f  reedom 
of  choice  is  merely  a  deficient  mode  of  freedom, 
rooted  not  in  man's  true  nature,  but  in  his  exis¬ 
tential  condition  after  the  sin  of  Adam.  For  Maxi¬ 
mos,  Adam  possessed  no  gnomic  will  before  his 
sin,  and  yet  he  sinned. 

John  of  Damascus  took  up  the  doctrine  that 
Christ  possessed  no  human  gnomic  will  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  hypostatic  union;  yet  one  can  speak 
of  one  gnomic  will  of  Christ  precisely  because  of 
the  hypostatic  union  and  the  unity  of  the  willed 
objective  (meaning  that  “in  both  his  natures  he 
wills  and  acts  for  our  salvation”).  “For  the  natural 
human  will  in  Christ  walled  the  same  as  God 
(Exp.  fidei  36.104,  120-23,  ed.  Kotter,  Schriften 
2:9 if).  Photios,  who  quotes  this  text  in  his  Am- 
philochia  (80.60-86,  ed.  L.G.  Westerink,  5:11 36). 
concludes  that  neither  God  nor  Christ  has  a  gnomic 
will  (80.184-225,  p.iiyf). 

lit.  Balthasar,  Kosmische  Lit.  262-69.  K.-H.  Uthemann, 
Das  anthropologische  Modell  der  hypostatischen  Union,” 
Kleronomia  14  (1982)  285-293.  -K.-H.U. 


FRESCO  TECHNIQUE.  A  modified  buon  fresco, 
involving  the  application  of  lime-binding  pig¬ 
ments  directly  to  a  layer  of  fine  wret  plaster  added 
over  an  initial  plaster  coat,  was  used  throughout 
Byz.  times  as  an  alternative  to  mosaic  for  wall 
decoration.  No  Byz.  term  corresponds  exclusively 
to  this  technique.  Because  of  its  relative  cheapness 
or  its  inherent  modeling  potential,  fresco  became 
increasingly  popular  in  the  i3th-i4th  C. 

Lxamination  of  frescoes  as  well  as  literary  allu¬ 
sions  to  painting  indicate  that  pigments  w'ere  ap¬ 
plied  in  layers,  even  though  the  mixing  of  pig¬ 
ments  in  the  modeling  of  flesh  is  found  occasionally. 
Final  flesh  pigments,  black  or  dark  ochre  outlines, 
and  white  highlights  as  well  as  inscriptions  were 
normally  added  only  after  the  initial  layers  of  the 
painting  had  dried,  a  practice  that  has  contributed 
to  their  loss.  The  range  of  color  was  limited  to 
natural  pigments  that  remained  stable  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  lime  of  the  plaster,  for  example, 
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lime  white  and  lime  putty,  ochres  varying  from 
bright  red  and  yellow  to  dark  brown,  earth  green, 
and  carbon  black.  A  black  wash  was  commonly 
used  under  blue  (azurite)  or  green  to  produce  a 
dark  ground.  The  appearance  of  more  expensive 
pigments  such  as  ultramarine  blue  (from  lapis 
lazuli)  and  gold  and  silver  toil  distinguish  lavish 
works.  Vermilion  is  also  not  unusual,  although  it 
tends  to  turn  black.  The  rich  coloristic  impression 
given  by  many  surviving  fresco  programs  is  a 
testament  to  the  ingenuity  with  which  masters 
manipulated  their  limited  palette. 

lit.  D.V.  Thompson,  The  Materials  and  techniques  oj 
Medieval  Tainting  (New  York  195(f)-  Winfield.  ‘Painting 
Methods.”  The  ' Painter's  Manual'  of  Dionysius  of  Founui.  tr. 
P.  Hetherington  (London  1974)  4-16.  -A.J.YV. 
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Frieze  Gospf.i.s.  Miniature  from  a  frieze  Gospel  page 
(Paris  gr.  74,  fol.4v);  11th  C.  Bibliotheque  Nationale, 
Paris.  The  miniature  depicts  the  Flight  into  Egypt. 
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FRIENDSHIP  (cfukLa)  was  an  important  category 
of  ancient  ethics,  praised  in  both  myth  and  phi¬ 
losophy.  The  church  fathers,  although  not  reject¬ 
ing  philia,  contrasted  it  with  true  spiritual  i.ove  or 
agape.  According  to  Basil  the  Great  (ep.  1 33,  ed. 
Y.  Courtonne,  2:47.1-2),  “corporeal”  friendship 
is  a  condition  fostered  by  long  association.  Byz. 
epistolography  preserved  a  stereotypical  attitude 
toward  friendship,  with  pertinent  complaints  about 
the  friend’s  silence.  In  the  1  ith  C.  the  question 
of  friendship  was  much  discussed;  Symeon  the 
Theologian  and  Kekaumenos  denied  that  friend¬ 
ship  was  a  virtue,  the  latter  opposing  to  it  the 
nuclear  family  and  the  former  the  individual  path 
of  salvation.  In  contrast,  Michael  Psellos  highly 
approved  of  friendship  in  theory  and  acted  en¬ 
ergetically  on  behalf  of  his  friends  in  practice.  In 
Niketas  Choniates,  the  notion  of  philia  acquires  a 
broad  range  of  meanings:  alliance  between  states, 
semifcudal  allegiance,  political  support,  respect, 
although  “pure  friendship”  appears  infrequently. 
While  antiquity  emphasized  primarily  male 
friendship,  the  church  fathers  introduced  the 
concept  of  heterosexual  friendship  between  two 
celibate  persons;  equal  “in  Christ,”  the  partners 
in  this  relationship  appear  often  as  the  male  in¬ 
structor  and  female  apprentice. 

lit.  L.  Visrher,  “Das  Problem  der  Freundschaft  bei  den 
Kirchenvatern,"  Theologische  Zeitschrift  9  (1953)  1 73—200. 
K.  Treu,  “Philia  und  agape,"  Studii  rlasici  9  (1961)  42  1—27. 
F.  I  innefeld.  “  ‘Freundschaft’  in  den  Briefen  des  Michael 
Psellos,”  JOB  22  (1979)  151-68.  Ka/.hdan-Consiable.  By¬ 
zantium  28P  -A.K.. 


FRIEZE  GOSPELS,  conventional  term  for  illus¬ 
trated  MSS  in  which  successive  scenes,  in  the 
narrative  order  of  each  Gospel,  are  arranged  in 
strips  across  the  page  and  within  the  body  of  the 
text  block.  Illustrations  of  these  MSS  also  include 
headpiece  miniatures  (S.  Tsuji,  DOP  29  [1975] 
165-203)  and  Evangelist  portraits.  Only  two  such 
books  (Florence,  Laur.  6.26  and  Paris,  B.N.  gr. 
74),  of  the  1  ith  or  early  12th  C.,  survive. 

lit.  T.  YYlinans,  La  fetraevangile  de  la  Laurentienne  (Paris 
1971).  FI.  Oinont,  Evangiles  avec  peintures  hyzanlines  du  Xle 
siede,  2  vols.  (Paris  ii.d.).  -A  C. 


FRONTALITY,  the  arrangement  of  figures  in  a 
work  of  art  so  that  the  beholder  engages  them 
face  to  face.  Like  the  related  principle  of  symme¬ 
try,  it  is  fundamental  in  Byz.  composition.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  decline  of  three-dimensional  sculp¬ 
ture,  which  allowed  a  virtually  infinite  variety  of 
axes  and  poses,  frontality  became  pronounced  on 
aulic  reliefs  such  as  the  base  of  the  Obelisk  of 
Theodosios  in  the  Hippodrome  and  generally  in 
portraits  and  portraiture.  Almost  invariably 
the  most  important  figure  in  an  image  is  shown 
in  this  manner,  although  in  compositions  suc  h  as 
the  Anastasis  the  effect  may  be  mitigated  by  the 
protagonist’s  attitude  toward  other  participants. 
Established  in  icon  painting  by  the  6th  C.,  fron¬ 
tality  became  a  dominant  formal  characteristic, 
allowing  immediate  recognition  of  a  holy  figure, 
his  or  her  accessibility  and,  above  all,  the  intensity 


of  private  communication.  That  the  Bvz.  were 
conscious  of  this  unmediated  experience  even  in 
monumental  decoration  is  demonstrated  bv  the 
ekphrasis  of  the  Pantokrator  in  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Apostles  (Constantinople)  written  bv 
Nicholas  Mesarites  (ed.  Downey,  870,  901). 

i.it.  Demits.  B\z.  Mosaic  yf,  27—29.  M.  S<  liapiro.  Words 
and  Pictures  (The  Hague -Paris  1979)  .46—44.  59—6  5.  K.M. 
Swolxxla,  “Die  Fronialtigiu  zwischen  Spatamike  und 
IT  lihgotik,"  in  Arte  in  Europa.  Scritli  di  storia  dell'arte  in  on  ore 
di  Eduardo  Arslan,  vol.  1  (Milan  1966)  271—77.  —AC. 


FRONTIER  ( optoi ’).  In  antiquity  the  frontier  was 
considered  as  a  demarcation  line  between  the 
civilized  oikoumene  and  the  “savage”  world  of  the 
barbarian;  its  significance  was  more  cultural  than 
political  and  therefore  fluctuated.  Regular  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Persian  Empire,  and  later  with  the 
Arab  caliphate,  contributed  to  a  clarification  of 
the  legal  concept  of  a  frontier,  while  necessities 
of  defense  produced  a  concrete,  physical  notion 
of  a  border.  Prokopios,  who  paid  serious  attention 
to  the  problem  of  frontiers,  recognized  them  as 
following  natural  barriers — rivers,  mountains, 
deserts,  seas;  the  limes  was  a  manmade  fortified 
frontier.  The  idea  of  frontier,  however,  was  not 
consistently  applied:  for  a  long  period  Cyprus  was 
shared  between  the  Arabs  and  the  Byz..,  while 
certain  independent  regions  and  cities  were  con¬ 
sidered  (theoretically)  as  parts  of  Byz.  territory 
under  the  command  of  Byz.  officials  (or  local 
rulers  adorned  with  Byz.  titles).  Intermediary  zones 
populated  by  bilingual  settlers,  subject  to  regular 
raids  from  both  sides  and  owing  uncertain  alle¬ 
giance,  commonly  existed  along  Byz.  frontiers 
(such  was  the  milieu  of  Digenes  Akriias).  Phis 
legal  disequilibrium  resulted  in  the  application  to 
state  frontiers  of  terms  such  as  horothesion  or  syno- 
iou ,  which  were  iioimaily  used  ioi  rural  bounciai  y 
marks.  The  existence  of  foreign  enclaves  made 
the  system  of  frontiers  even  more  confused. 

Border  areas,  despite  their  dangerous  military 
situation,  contributed  much  to  cultural  and  ethnic 
exchange  (by  means  of  mixed  marriages)  and 
olten  served  as  cradles  for  new  development:  thus 
the  new  nobility  of  the  11th— 12th  C.  came  pri- 
mariiv  from  the  borderlands  of  eastern  Asia  Mi¬ 
nor  and  Macedonia,  and  innovative  military  tac- 
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tics  were  developed  in  frontier  ki.eisourai  (Z. 
Udai’cova,  A.  Kazhdan,  Hr.  Bartikjan,  14  CEB , 
vol.  1  [Bucharest  1974]  231—36). 

1.1 1 .  Roller,  l.ehensraum  62—  1  02.  The  Defence  of  the  Roman 
and  Byzantine  East.  ed.  I’.  Freeman,  L).  Kennedy,  2  vols. 
(Oxford  1986).  \V.  kaegi.  "4  he  Frontier:  Barrier  or  Bridge.-  " 
17  CEB  Major  Papers  (Washington,  D.C.,  198(1)  279—305. 
Aimveiler.  Byzanre:  I.rs  pays.  pi. Ill  (1974),  209—30.  Ja. 
Ferluga,  “I  eonfini  dell  impero  Romano  d’Oriente.”  in  Po- 
poli  r  spazio  Romano  tra  diritto  e  projezia  (Naples  198(1)  365— 
400.  ).  Duneau,  |.  Arrignon.  “Ponjatie  'granica'  u  Prokopija 
Kesarijskogo  i  Konsi.anl.iiia  Bagrjanoi  odnogo.”  VizVrem  43 
(1982)  64—73.  ).  Ilaldon.  II.  Kenneth,  ”  1  he  Aralr-Bv/aniine 
Fronlier  in  (he  Eighth  and  Ninth  c.,“  Z.RVJ  19  (1980)  79— 
106.  —  A.K. 


FRUIT  (Kapnoi)  was  an  important  component  of 
tlie  Bvz.  diet.  The  Geopomka  (bk.  10.74)  P'w 
serves  an  ancient  categorization  of  fruit  into  opora 
(soft)  and  akrodrya  (hard-shelled);  to  the  latter 
group,  besides  the  walnut,  chestnut,  and  pista¬ 
chio.  belonged  the  pomegranate.  The  Porikolo- 
gos  gives  a  long  list  of  fruit:  quince,  citron,  pear, 
apple,  cherry,  plum,  fig,  etc.,  whereas  the  walnut, 
almond,  and  chest  nut  f  orm  a  separate  category 
characterized  as  “Y'arangians.”  The  peach  (“Per¬ 
sian  apple”)  was  also  known.  Fruit  trees  were 
planted  in  gardens,  while  nuts  and  chestnuts  usu¬ 
ally  grew  in  groves.  A  poor  peasant,  might  possess 
only  a  single  tree,  as  did  an  agwikos  in  the  vita  of 
Michael  Maleinos  (I..  Petit,  ROC  7  [1902]  563.12— 
19)  whose  only  asset  was  a  pear  tree.  The  praktika 
of  the  14th  C  mention  pear,  fig,  walnut,  cherry, 
almond,  and  mulberry  trees;  according  to  Laiou 
(Peasant  Society  29O,  the  peasants  of  the  Iveron 
estates  in  the  village  of  Gonatou  owned,  on  the 
average,  20  trees  each  in  1320.  Calculations  by  N. 
Kondov  (infra)  show  that  in  the  northern  Balkans 
the  pear  tree  was  more  common  than  the  apple 
and  the  cherry  tree  more  common  than  the  plum. 
Wild  berries  were  also  gathered:  some  saints  are 

HCM1  UJCU  d»  [JiCKiu^  w  1 11.1  Mianuei  i  11.3  \n-vumin  (if. 

Some  fruits  were  grown  for  market,  but  the 
Byz.  preferred  produce  from  their  own  gardens: 
the  fruit  imported  by  Bulgaria,  stated  Gregory 
Antiochos  (J.  Darrouzes,  BS  23  [1962)  279.39— 
48),  was  spoiled — the  apples  wrinkled,  the  pears 
bruised,  the  figs  dried  up,  having  lost  their  sweet¬ 
ness  din  ing  their  lengthy  transport. 

As  in  the  Roman  tradition,  artists  continued  to 
use  fruit  and  foliage  as  symbols  of  abundance. 
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attached  to  wreaths  and  other  forms  ot  orna¬ 
ment. 

LIT.  N.  Kondov,  Ovosrarstvoto  v  bid  gar  skit  e  zemi  pm  sred- 
novekovieto  (Sofia  1969).  Ilnlger,  Sr/iatz.  188. 

— A.K.,  J.W.N..  A.C. 

FRUIT  BOOK.  See  Porikologos. 

FULCHER  OF  CHARTRES,  priest;  participant 
in  and  chronic  let  of  the  First  Crusade;  chaplain 
of  Baldwin  1;  born  ca.1058,  died  1127/8.  At  Je¬ 
rusalem  in  late  1  101  Fulcher  began  a  Jerusalem 
History  (Historia  Hierosolymitana),  whose  lost  first 
version  apparently  narrated  events  to  1  105  and 
was  known,  for  example,  to  Guibert  of  Nogent. 
Fulcher  later  pursued  his  account  down  to  1 124; 
ca.1127  he  revised  and  continued  the  whole  to 
constitute  its  present  form.  William  of  Tyre  ex¬ 
ploited  his  work,  and  in  the  13th  C.  it  was  short¬ 
ened  and  translated  into  French.  Fulcher’s  first 
sections  (pp.  171-214)  record  the  Crusaders’  trav¬ 
els  across  the  Balkans,  his  wonderment  at  the 
wealth,  beauty,  merchants,  and  “20,000  eunuchs” 
of  Constantinople,  relations  with  F.rap.  Alexius  I, 
and  the  siege  of  Nicaea.  He  documents  the  return 
of  some  of  the  Crusaders  to  Europe  via  Constan¬ 
tinople  (pp.  318-21),  Bohemund’s  war  with  Byz. 
in  1  107-08  (pp.  518-25),  and  deplores  Venetian 
raids  on  the  Byz.  Aegean  in  1  125  (pp.  758-61). 

ED.  Historia  Hierosolymitana  (1095—1127),  ed.  H.  Ha- 
genmeyer  (Heidelberg  1913).  A  History  of  the  Expedition  to 
Jerusalem  1095-1127,  tr.  F.R.  Ryan,  ed.  H.S.  Fink  (Knox¬ 
ville,  Term.,  1969). 

lit  J.  Richard,  DHGE  17  (1971)  11257.  RepFontHist 
4:601.  -M.McC. 

FUNERAL  (KT/Seta).  This  rite  had  a  double  pur¬ 
pose:  to  say  farewell  to  the  deceased  and  to  assist 
the  soul  in  its  ascent  to  heaven.  The  ritual  had 
three  major  stages:  preparation  of  the  body  and 
soul  at  the  home  of  the  deceased,  the  funerary 
procession,  and  the  graveside  service  and  burial. 
Preparations  began  immediately  after  a  person’s 
death  with  the  washing  and  clothing  of  his  body. 
Normally,  relatives  washed  the  body  with  warm 
water  mixed  with  wine  and  spices,  anointed  it 
with  perfume,  wrapped  it  in  appropriate  gar¬ 
ments,  and  closed  the  eyes  and  mouth.  All  these 
stages  are  subsumed  in  representations  of  Christ's 
Passion  (K.  Weitzmann  in  De  artibus  opuscula  XL, 
ed.  M.  Meiss  [New  York  1961J  476-90). 


Typical  burial  garb  consisted  of  a  swaddling 
linen  cloth  and  the  shroud.  White  linen  garments 
were  customary  among  the  majority;  for  example, 
Constantine  I  the  Great  was  buried  in  his  white 
linen  baptismal  robe.  Monks  and  clergy,  however, 
were  clad  in  clerical  vestments  according  to  their 
rank.  Luxurious  garments  often  distinguished  im¬ 
perial  or  wealthy  personages.  Exceptions  were 
made  to  meet  the  last  washes  of  individuals:  thus, 
the  vita  of  the  pth-C.  saint  Eudokimos  reports 
that  he  asked  his  colleagues  to  place  him  in  a 
coffin  dressed  in  military  garb  with  an  attached 
sword  and  to  give  him  honors  of  a  strategos,  the 
position  he  occupied  in  his  lifetime  (ed.  Loparev, 
pp.  209:8.30—35;  210:8.5).  Those  devoted  to  him 
even  covered  his  coffin  with  the  blanket  under 
which  he  died  (ibid.,  211:9.20).  On  the  other 
hand,  Melania  the  Younger  was  buried  in  gar¬ 
ments  associated  with  saints  (vita,  ed.  Gorce 
268.13-270.3). 

After  burial  preparations,  the  corpse  of  a  lay 
person  was  displayed  on  a  small  couch  in  a  room 
or  vestibule  of  a  house  for  mourning  and  lam¬ 
entation  by  family  and  friends.  The  body  was 
oriented  so  that  it  faced  east,  with  hands  crossed 
on  the  chest  and  holding  an  icon;  candles  and 
incense  burned  alongside  the  corpse.  Sometimes 
holy  bread  was  put  into  the  corpse’s  hands,  but 
the  church  prohibited  offering  communion  to  the 
dead.  The  singing  of  psalms  over  the  body  served 
to  protect  the  soul  against  demons.  The  coffin  of 
a  monk  or  cleric  was  placed  in  the  narthex  of  a 
church.  When  Lazaros  of  Mt.  Galesios  died,  his 
body  was  brought  into  the  church,  laid  on  the 
floor,  and  his  leather  chiton  and  fetters  removed; 
then,  probably  after  washing  him,  the  monks  re¬ 
placed  his  chiton,  laid  him  on  a  couch  in  the 
narthex,  and  prepared  a  coffin  of  cypresswood 
(AASS  Nov.  3:587E-588A). 

Following  the  visitation  period,  the  funeral 
procession  set  off  for  the  burial  with  lamps  and 
burning  incense,  the  corteges  of  saints  or  em¬ 
perors  attracting  large  crowds.  If  the  corpse  had 
to  be  transported  some  distance  to  its  final  resting 
place  (e.g.,  Alexios,  the  older  son  of  John  II),  it 
was  embalmed  or  simply  placed  in  a  closed  coffin. 

Mourners  typically  engaged  in  lamentations  and 
tragic  gestures  (tears,  beating  the  chest,  pulling 
out  the  hair).  Chrysostom,  however,  urged  the 
replacement  of  wailing  with  the  singing  of  psalms. 
Some  rigorously  ascetic  saints  also  protested  against 


exaggerated  expression  of  emotions:  Basil  the 
Younger  (vita,  ed.  Vilinskij  1:333.13-23)  forbade 
laments  and  beating  the  chest  at  his  funeral,  since 
he  considered  it  a  time  of  rejoicing  and  entrance 
into  “the  spiritual  marriage  chamber.” 

lit.  Koukoules,  Bios  4:148-85.  D.  Abrahamse,  “Rituals 
of  Death  in  the  Middle  Byzantine  Period,”  GOrThR  29 
(1984)  125-34.  G.  Spyridakis,  “Ta  kata  ten  teleuten  ethima 
ton  Byzantinon,”  EEBS  20  (1950)  75-171.  V.  Bruni,  I 
funerali  di  un  sacerdote  nel  rito  bizantino  ( Jerusalem  1972).  L- 
H.  Dalmais,  Les  liturgies  d'Orient  (Paris  1980)  123E 

-  Ap.K..  A.K.,  N  T.,  A.C. 

FURNITURE.  The  main  pieces  in  a  Byz.  house¬ 
hold  were  beds;  tables;  various  seats  (benches, 
chairs,  thronoi),  sometimes  with  footstools;  chests 
with  locks;  and  “small  towers”  (pyrgiskoi)  for  pre¬ 
cious  objects.  In  a  broader  sense,  furnishings  in¬ 
cluded  carpets,  curtains  (katapetasmaia),  and 
lighting  devices  (lamps).  Hagiographers  and  au¬ 
thors  of  sermons  often  mention  precious  pieces 
of  furniture,  covered  with  ivory  plaques,  silver, 
or  gold.  On  the  other  hand,  wills  and  inventories 
of  the  11th- 15th  C.  list  icons;  books;  and  gold, 
silver,  bronze,  or  glass  vessels,  but  are  strangely 
silent  about  beds,  tables,  and  chairs. 

lit.  Koukoules,  Bios  2.2:67—96.  M.  Poljakovskaja,  A. 
Cekalova,  Vizantija:  byt  i  nravy  (Sverdlovsk  1989)  125F 

-A.K. 

FURRIER  ( yovvaptoi ;).  The  word  gounarios  is  un¬ 
known  before  the  6th  C.  Fikhman  (Fgipet  30) 
suggests  that  kaunakoplokos  and  related  terms  used 
in  some  papyri  designated  furriers,  but  their  con¬ 
text  is  unclear;  S.  Calderini  ( Aegyptus  26  [1946] 
17)  translates  it  as  “weaver  of  wool.”  Constantin- 
opolitan  furriers  had  their  shops  in  the  Forum 
(of  Constantine?),  where  as  early  as  532  stood  the 
basilica  of  the  gounarioi ;  the  structure  was  dam¬ 
aged  at  least  twice  by  fire  (Janin,  CP  byz.  98).  In 


i4th-C.  Constantinople  there  was  a  flourishing 
business  of  processing  furs  imported  from  the 
north:  a  contract  of  apprenticeship  to  a  furrier 
survives  from  this  period  (G.  Ferrari  dalle  Spade, 
SBN  4  [1935]  264),  and  a  Latin  document  of  1313 
mentions  a  furriers’  house  in  the  quarter  of  Pe/i- 
parii  or  “furriers”  (Loenertz,  ByzFrGr  I  425.  110.4). 
Many  furriers  were  Jews,  esp.  Jews  from  Venice 
(Matschke,  Fortschritt  q6f ).  -A.K. 

FUSTAT,  AL-,  medieval  Egyptian  town  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  Nile  delta.  In  late  Roman 
times  the  site  was  occupied  by  the  fortress  of 
Babylon,  and  it  was  the  camp  ( fossaton )  of  the 
besieging  forces  of  'Amr  ibn  al-cAs  in  640/1  that 
evolved  into  the  Arab  towm.  From  a  garrison  for 
Arab  forces  advancing  across  North  Africa,  al- 
Fustal  soon  became  the  capital  of  Egypt.  Its  po¬ 
sition  gave  it  control  over  Nile  commerce,  partic¬ 
ularly  the  vital  grain  trade,  and  a  leading  role  in 
traffic  moving  along  the  southern  Mediterranean 
coast.  Byz.  ships  often  called  at  al-Fustat,  Byz. 
goods  (esp.  textiles)  were  extensively  traded, 
and  by  the  time  of  the  FAtimids  many  Byz.  mer¬ 
chants  and  craftsmen  had  settled  there. 

Al-Fustat  also  figured  in  the  conflict  with  Byz. 
More  securely  situated  than  the  often-raided  coastal 
towns,  it  served  as  a  naval  base  and  a  market  for 
the  spoils  of  piracy  and  war.  In  1  168  the  town 
w'as  burned  by  the  Fatimid  vizier  Shawar  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  capture  by  Amalric  I  of  Jerusalem.  Al¬ 
ready  affected  by  repeated  plagues  and  famines, 
unrest,  and  increasing  competition  from  neigh¬ 
boring  Cairo  (founded  969),  it  did  recover  some¬ 
what,  but  by  the  13th  C.  was  no  longer  of  much 
importance. 

lit.  S.D.  Goitein,  A  Mediterranean  Society,  5  vols.  (Los 
Angeles-Berkeley  1967-86).  W.  Kubiak,  Al-Fustat  (Warsaw 
1982).  G.T.  Scanlon.  The  Fustdt  Expedition:  Final  Report 
(Winona  Lake,  Ind.,  iq86).  — L.I.L. 
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GABALAS  (Ta/ittAa?,  fern.  Va(3akiva),  a  family 
that  served  primarily  with  the  fleet.  Both  the 
origin  of  the  name  and  the  early  history  of  the 
family  are  unclear.  S.  Kourouses  rejected  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  the  name  originated  from  Gabala- 
Byblos  and  hypothesized  a  connection  with  the 
Old  1  estanient  Gabaelos.  The  family’s  link  with 
the  Arab  Jabala,  the  lather  of  the  Ghassanid  king 
Arkthas,  or  the  iate  Roman  patrikios  Gabalas  (Seibt, 
Bleisiegel ,  110.129)  cannot  be  established.  Kou¬ 
rouses  claims  that  the  Gabalas  family  was  known 
at  least  front  the  9th  C.,  but  the  seal  of  John 
Gabalas,  dated  by  K.  Regling  to  850—10.50  (BZ  24 
[1924]  99 f)  is  insufficient  for  such  a  dating,  and 
other  seals  of  various  individuals  named  Gabalas 
provide  only  meager  information.  Documents  cite 
late  i2th-G.  members  of  the  Gabalas  family;  two 
were  high-ranking  officials  of  the  fleet:  the  proto- 
nobelissimohypertatos  Stephen  (Seibt,  supra,  no.  158) 
and  John  ( Lavra  1,  110.67. 34).  After  1204  the 
Gabalas  family  took  control  of  Rhodes:  the  caesar 
Leo  Gabalas  signed  a  treaty  with  the  Venetians 
against  John  111  Vatatzes  in  1234;  Leo’s  brother 
John  succeeded  him  in  1240.  John  III  captured 
the  island  in  1249.  One  of  his  navy  commanders, 
also  a  Gabalas  (Ahrweiler,  “Smyrne”  169,  calls  him 
John),  was  me  gas  droungarios  until  1266/7  (Pl-P. 
110.3293).  John  Gabalas  was  megas  droungarios  in 
1 34 1  (Kantak.  2:118.21—23):  he  probably  sup¬ 
ported  John  VI  Kantakouzenos  but  then  betrayed 
him  and  became  megas  logothetes  by  1344.  Guilland 
( Institutions  1 :54a)  believes  he  was  droungarios  tes 
viglas ,  but,  in  view  of  the  family  traditions,  pre¬ 
sumably  he  commanded  the  fleet. 

In  the  13th  C.  members  of  the  Gabalas  family 
possessed  lands  in  the  Smyrna  region.  Some  of 
them  were  church  officials  and  some  were  intel¬ 
lectuals,  including  Manuel  Gabalas  (see  Gabalas, 
Manuel).  None  is  known  as  a  member  of  the 
administration  after  the  mid-  14th  C.,  except  for 
Michael  Gabalas,  oiheios  of  Manuel  II  ca.1400  (PLP, 
no. 33 10).  1  he  settlement  of  some  family  mem¬ 
bers  in  Crete  can  be  explained  by  the  traditional 


interest  of  the  Gabalas  family  111  maritime  busi¬ 
ness. 

lii.  S.  Kourouses,  SUmouel  (inbalas  eita  Xiatthaios  tnetro- 
polites  Ephe.wu  (Athens  1972)  297-302.  PLP.  nos.  3290- 

'  -A.K. 

GABALAS,  MANUEL,  also  known  as  Matthew 
of  Ephesus;  metropolitan  of  Ephesus  (1329-51); 
born  Philadelphia  ca.  1271/2,  died  before  1 359/60. 
Gabalas  began  his  career  in  Philadelphia  as  ana- 
gnostes,  deacon,  and  then  as  protonotarios  (1309- 
12)  of  Men.  Theoleptos.  He  lost  his  position 
because  of  his  opposition  to  Theoleptos's  contin¬ 
uing  anti-ARSLNiTE  stance.  He  was  widowed  in 
1 3 1  2 -  In  1321  he  became  a  priest  and,  after  rec¬ 
onciliation  with  I  heoleptos,  chartophylax  of  Phila¬ 
delphia;  in  1322/3  he  took  the  monastic  habit.  He 
spent  much  time  in  Constantinople,  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  literati  such  as  Nikepho¬ 
ros  Gregoras  and  Nikephoros  Choumnos.  He 
continued  to  live  in  the  capital  even  after  his 
appointment  to  Ephf.sus  because  his  see  was  un¬ 
der  Turkish  occupation.  He  spent  the  years  1332- 
37  in  I  hracian  Brysis,  where  he  w'as  named  met¬ 
ropolitan  kat’epidosin  (i.e.,  to  obtain  additional  in¬ 
come  besides  that  from  his  own  see).  When  he 
w'as  finally  able  to  enter  Ephesus  in  1339,  local 
Muslims  made  his  life  miserable  by  barring  him 
from  the  cathedral  (which  was  converted  into  a 
mosque)  and  throwing  stones  at  his  house  (ep.55). 
Because  of  his  opposition  to  Palamism,  he  was 
eventually  deprived  of  his  see. 

Gabalas  w'as  also  a  writer;  his  63  surviving  letters 
treat  literary  and  philosophical  topics  and  make 
frequent  allusions  to  Homer  and  Plato.  He  also 
wrote  three  treatises  on  the  Odyssey.  His  other 
w'orks  include  an  oration  to  Andronikos  II  and 
three  monodies.  Reinsch  (infra  45—57)  recently 
identified  Gabalas  as  the  author  of  200  chapters 
on  moral  themes  (cf.  A.  Angelou  in  Maistor  259- 
67).  Gabalas  also  worked  as  a  scribe,  copying,  for 
example,  Vienna,  ONB,  theol.  gr.  174,  an  auto¬ 
graph  VIS  of  his  own  works. 
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ed.  Die  Bnefe  des  Matthaios  von  Ephesos,  ed.  D.  Reinsch 
(Berlin  1974).  with  Germ.  tr.  L.  Previale,  “Due  monodie 
inedite  di  Matteo  di  Efeso,”  BZ  41  (1941)  4-39-  Matteo  di 
Efeso.  L’ekphrasis  per  la  festa  di  Pasqua,  ed.  A.  Pignani  (Naples 
1981),  with  Ital.  tr.  For  complete  list,  see  Tusculum-Lexikon 
261. 

lit.  S.I.  Kourouses,  Manouel  Gabalas  eita  Matthaios  metro- 
polites Ephesou  (1271/2—1355/60),  A'.  Ta  Biographika  (Athens 
1972).  PLP,  no. 3309.  Vryonis,  Decline  328,  343—48. 

-AMI. 


GABRAS  (Tafipas,  fem.  Tafipcava),  a  noble  Byz. 
family  known  from  the  second  half  of  the  10th 
C.  The  Gabrades  were  predominantly  military 
commanders  in  the  East  who  participated  in  sev¬ 
eral  rebellions:  Constantine  (died  979)  supported 
Bardas  Skleros,  Michael  was  arrested  in  1040. 
Theodore  Gabras  became  semi-independent  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Trebizond;  his  portrait  and  that  of  his 
wife,  Irene,  appear  on  leaves  in  Leningrad  Publ. 
Lib.  gr.  291,  taken  from  the  gospel  book  Sinai  gr. 
172,  which  was  commissioned  by  Theodore  and 
written  in  May  1067.  The  inscription  on  folio  2v 
describes  him  as  patrikios  and  topoteretes ,  while  the 
colophon  calls  him  hypatos  (Spatharakis,  Corpus, 
no. 82).  Constantine  Gabras,  strategos  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  later  doux  of  Trebizond,  controlled  the 
latter  city  from  1126  to  1140  as  an  independent 
ruler.  His  exploits  may  have  inspired  the  plot  of 
the  forged  Byz.  romance,  the  so-called  Gabras- 
song,  written  down  ca.1900.  Several  Gabrades 
served  the  Seljuks  in  the  12th— 13th  C.  Although 
some  Gabrades  held  administrative  positions  in 
the  first  half  of  the  14th  C.  (e.g.,  Gabras  Kom- 
nenos,  krites  tou  phossatou,  ca.1300),  they  are  better 
known  as  intellectuals,  esp.  Michael  Gabras  and 
his  brother  John,  also  a  writer  (see  Gabras,  Mi¬ 
chael). 

lit.  A.  Bryer,  "A  Byzantine  Family:  the  Gabrades,”  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Birmingham  Historical  Journal  12  (1970)  164—87, 
with  add.  A.  Bryer,  S.  Fassoulakis,  D.M.  Nicol,  BS  36  (1975) 
38-45.  PLP,  nos.  3319-73.  H.  Bartikian,  “O  vizantijskoj 
aristokraticeskoj  sem’e  Gavras,”  IFZ,  no. 3  (1987)  190—200, 
no.4,  181—93;  no-1  (1988)  163-78.  A.  Avramea,  “Manuel 
Ducas  Comnene  Gavras  de  Troade:  A  propos  de  GIG  IV 
2,  no. 8763,”  Geographica  byzantma  (Paris  1981)  37-41. 

A.K  .  A.C. 

GABRAS,  MICHAEL,  writer  and  official  of  the 
imperial  chancery;  born  ca.  1290,  died  after  1350. 
Almost  nothing  is  known  of  Gabras  except  for 
the  internal  evidence  of  his  voluminous  corre¬ 
spondence.  A  resident  of  Constantinople,  he  eked 


out  a  meager  living  as  a  bureaucrat,  and  seems  to 
have  had  continual  (or  pretended)  financial  dif¬ 
ficulties:  many  letters  to  his  friends  are  requests 
for  necessities  such  as  bread,  salt,  fish,  wheat,  and 
barley. 

Gabras  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  rhetorical 
works,  including  eulogies  of  his  mother  and  fa¬ 
ther,  four  orations  to  Andronikos  II,  and  a  mon¬ 
ody  on  the  deceased  Michael  IX.  He  also  wrote 
“criticism  of  books”  and  a  book  on  dreams.  None 
of  his  oeuvre  has  survived,  except  for  a  large 
group  of  462  letters  dating  between  1308  and 
1327.  These  are  addressed  to  1 1 1  different  indi¬ 
viduals,  including  luminaries  such  as  Andronikos 
II,  John  (VI)  Kantakouzenos,  Nikephoros 
Choumnos,  and  Theodore  Metochites.  Despite 
the  emphasis  upon  style  over  content  common  to 
Byz.  epistolography,  Gabras’s  letters  are  not 
without  interest.  Some  are  requests  for  favors, 
complaints  about  his  health,  and  lamentations  over 
the  death  of  his  brother,  John;  many  others  deal 
with  literary  matters  as  Gabras  exchanges  MSS 
with  his  friends  and  seeks  their  opinion  of  his 
own  work. 

ed.  Die  Briefe  des  Michael  Gabras  (ca.  1290— nach  1350),  ed. 
G.  Fatouros,  2  vols.  (Vienna  1973). 

lit.  Hunger,  Lit.  1:232!.  PLP,  no. 3372.  -A.M.T. 


GABRIEL  (TappnqX,  in  Hebrew  meaning  “man 
of  God”),  angel;  feastday  26  March.  Gabriel  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Old  Testament  in  the  vision  of  Dan¬ 
iel  (Dan  8:15-16,  9:21-22)  and  in  the  Gospel  of 
Luke  (Lk  1:11-13,  19,  26-38)  as  the  messenger 
announcing  the  forthcoming  births  of  John  the 
Baptist  and  Jesus  Christ.  He  was  popular  in  Jew¬ 
ish  legend  and  apocrypha  as  a  guardian  of  the 
world  and  as  a  destroyer  of  enemies  and  sinners; 
for  Muslims  he  is  the  one  who  revealed  the  Qur’An 
to  Muhammad.  In  Christian  tradition  Gabriel  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  archangel  (not  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  in  the  Bible)  and  revered  either 
together  with  the  Archangel  Michael  or  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Annunciation. 

Gabriel’s  function  as  a  messenger  was  expressed 
by  his  carrying  a  walking  staff,  but  he  could  also 
be  depicted  frontally  as  a  guardian,  clad  in  the 
imperial  garb  of  an  archangel  holding  globe  and 
scepter,  accompanying,  along  with  Michael,  the 
figure  of  Christ  or  the  Virgin  (e.g.,  the  bema 
mosaics  in  Hagia  Sophia  in  Constantinople,  Nea 
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Mone  on  Chios).  Gabriel  is  shown  crowning  the 
emperor  Basil  I  in  the  gth-C.  Paris  Gregory  (fol. 
O).  His  role  in  the  Annunciation,  one  of  the 
Great  Feasts,  assured  his  presence  in  nearly  every 
church  program  and  on  innumerable  icons  as  well 
as  in  cycles  of  the  Akathistos  Hymn;  Gabriel 
appears  also  in  images  of  the  Virgin  of  the 
Passion  and  in  extended  cycles  of  the  Dormition 
as  the  angel  who  brings  the  news  to  the  Virgin  of 
her  impending  death.  Although  he  occasionally 
joined  Michael  in  performing  a  miracle,  Gabriel 
had  no  miracle  cycle  of  his  own. 

There  were  at  least  five  churches  or  chapels  in 
Constantinople  dedicated  to  Gabriel  (Janin,  Eglises 
CP  66);  a  church  of  Gabriel  in  Miletos  is  also 
known  (Gregoire,  Inscriptions,  no.2  2obis). 

lit.  BHG  i29oy-94C,  2158-59.  C.  Carletti,  DP  AC 
2:1413!  F.  Spadafora,  M.L.  Casanova,  Bihl.sanct.  5:1326— 
29.  D.  Pallas,  RBK  3:47!  H.  Maguire,  “The  Self-Conscious 
Angel:  Character  Study  in  Byzantine  Paintings  of  the  An¬ 
nunciation,”  in  Okeanos  377-86.  -A.K.,  N.P.S. 

GABRIEL  HIEROMONACHOS,  composer  who 
lived  and  worked  at  the  monastery  of  Xantho- 
pouloi;  fl.  Constantinople  first  half  15th  C.  He 
may  be  the  author  of  Discourse  on  the  Signs  of  Chant, 
known  from  i6th-C.  MSS.  This  treatise  discusses 
the  meaning  of  the  neumata  in  allegorical  and 
etymological  terms. 

lit.  Tardo,  Melurgia  183-205.  D.E.  Conomos,  Byzantine 
Trisagia  and  Cheroubiha  of  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centu¬ 
ries  (Thessalonike  1974)  327-34.  PLP,  no. 3428.  -D.E.C. 

GABRIELOPOULOS  (Ta(3pL7}X67rovXo<;,  fem. 
rafipiriko7Tov\iva),  a  family  known  in  the  14th  C. 
Stephen  Gabrielopoulos  established  his  rule  over 
Thessaly  sometime  between  1318  and  1325  with 
a  formal  recognition  from  Constantinople  of  his 
dependency;  he  bore  the  title  of  sebastokrator.  Until 
his  death  in  1332/3  he  possessed  Stagoi,  Trikkala, 
Phanarion,  and  several  other  casties.  After  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  struggle  for  Thessaly,  Michael  Gabrielo¬ 
poulos  gained  control  there;  in  June  1342  he 
issued  a  charter  in  favor  of  the  archontes  of  Pha¬ 
narion,  guaranteeing  privileges  such  as  freedom 
of  disposition  of  their  property,  exemption  from 
taxes  and  billeting,  strict  conditions  of  military 
service,  freedom  from  responsibility  for  treason¬ 
ous  relatives,  and  the  tribunal  of  peers  (C.P.  Kyr- 
ris,  Hellenika  18  [1964]  73-78).  As  the  lord  ( au - 
thentes)  of  the  area,  Michael  swore  an  oath  that 


confirmed  these  privileges.  His  further  fate  is 
unknown.  Other  Gabrielopouloi  are  known  at  the 
same  time  in  the  Strymon  region:  a  Gabrielopou- 
lina  made  a  donation  to  Esphigmenou  before 
1318  ( Esphig .,  no.  14. 198),  a  certain  Gabrielopou¬ 
los  possessed  one  third  of  the  village  of  Krousovo 
before  1347  (no. 23. 16).  The  family’s  relationship 
to  George  Kydones  Gabrielopoulos  (fl.  1348— 83), 
physician  and  writer  (see  George  the  Philoso¬ 
pher),  is  unclear.  A  certain  Gabrielopoulos  was 
exiled  in  1370  for  possessing  books  on  magic. 

lit.  PLP,  nos.  3430-35.  B.  Ferjancic,  Tesalija  u  XIII  1 
XIV  veku  (Belgrade  1974)  168—89.  -A.K. 

GAETA  (rairT}),  port  on  the  Italian  Tyrrhenian 
coast,  of  importance  to  Byz.  in  the  8th  C.;  during 
the  Lombard  conquest  of  central  Italy,  it  assured 
communication  between  Rome,  Naples,  Sicily,  and 
Constantinople.  After  the  fall  of  the  exarchate  of 
Ravenna  (751),  Gaeta,  which  was  part  of  the  du¬ 
chy  of  Naples,  remained  officially  Byz.  Between 
the  end  of  the  gth  and  the  beginning  of  the  10th 
C.,  however,  the  dynasty  of  the  local  hypatoi — 
called  duces  after  915 — gradually  became  indepen¬ 
dent.  Constantine  VII  considered  Gaeta  a  part  of 
Longobardia  ( De  adm.  imp.  27.46-52).  The  eco¬ 
nomic  interests  of  Gaeta  were  predominantly  re¬ 
lated  to  those  of  the  neighboring  papal  states; 
accordingly  the  city  participated  in  the  silver  cir¬ 
culation  of  northwestern  Europe,  in  contrast  to 
the  rest  of  southern  Italy,  where  Byz.  and  Arab 
gold  coinage  prevailed.  Nevertheless  merchants 
from  Gaeta  are  attested  in  Constantinople  during 
the  10th— 11th  C.  In  1032  Gaeta  was  conquered 
by  Pandolf  IV,  the  Lombard  prince  of  Capua, 
and  in  1064  by  the  Normans. 

lit.  M.  Merores,  Gaeta  imfruhen  Mittelalter  (Gotha  1911). 
V.  von  Falkenhausen,  “11  ducato  di  Gaeta,”  in  Guillou  et 
al.,  Bimntim  a  Federico  II  347—54.  — V.v.F. 

GAGIK  I  (Ka/a/aos),  last  major  Bagratid  king 
of  Armenia  (989—03.1017-20).  Gagik  was  able  to 
maintain  a  senior  position  vis-a-vis  the  other  Ba¬ 
gratid  kings  of  his  time  ruling  in  Kars  and  Lori, 
esp.  after  the  death  of  David  of  Tayk'/Tao,  whom 
he  supported  against  the  Kurdish  emirs  of  Azer¬ 
baijan.  The  divided  kingdom  of  Vaspurakan  of¬ 
fered  no  challenge  to  Gagik,  who  also  acquired 
considerable  territory  in  the  east  at  the  expense 
of  Siwnik',  to  which,  however,  he  returned  certain 
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ecclesiastical  privileges.  Gagik's  dominant  position 
allowed  him  to  withstand  pressure  even  from  By/..: 
when  Basil  II  reached  the  Armenian  border  in 
i  ooo  to  claim  the  bequest  of  David  of  TaykVTao 
and  the  other  Armenian  and  Georgian  rulers 
were  hastening  to  submit  to  Basil,  Gagik  remained 
defiantly  inside  the  walls  of  his  capital.  Am.  For 
the  rest  of  his  reign,  which  marked  the  peak  of 
Bagratid  power  in  Armenia,  his  authority  re¬ 
mained  unchallenged;  Ani,  whose  cathedral  was 
completed  by  his  queen,  became  a  major  admin¬ 
istrative  and  cultural  center. 

m  .  K.X.  JuzbaSjan,  "K  dironologii  pravlenija  t.agika  I 
Bagratuni,”  ADSV  10  (1973)  195-97.  Grousset.  Armenie 
518—20,  532-4 1  •  -N.G.G. 

GAGIK  II,  last  Bagratid  king  of  Armenia  (1042- 
45);  son  of  the  anti-king  Asot  IV;  died  Kzistrar 
ca.  1079/80.  At  the  death  of  his  predecessor  John 
Smbat,  Byz.  demanded  the  surrender  of  Ani  with 
the  support  of  the  pro-Byz.  party  in  the  capital. 
The  imperial  troops,  however,  failed  to  take  the 
city  and  the  opposition  party  crowned  Gagik  king 
in  1042.  In  1045,  the  young  king  was  persuaded 
by  Byz.  to  journey  to  Constantinople,  where  he 
was  detained  and  induced  to  abdicate  in  exchange 
for  the  title  of  magistros  and  domains  in  Cappa¬ 
docia  (possibly  Charsianon  and  Lykandos,  though 
Bvz.  and  Armenian  sources  disagree  on  the  loca¬ 
tion).  Meanwhile,  the  katholikos  surrendered  Ani 
to  the  Byz.  After  Gagik  abdicated,  he  composed 
a  defense  of  Armenian  doctrine  (preserved  by 
Matthew  of  Edessa),  which  Gagik  is  said  to  have 
delivered  at  Constantinople  in  1065.  Gagik  was 
apparently  murdered  by  the  Byz.  to  avenge  his 
slaying  of  the  metropolitan  of  Caesarea.  A  Byz. 
seal  bearing  the  name  of  Maria,  “the  daughter  of 
‘Kakikes  Aniotes,’  ”  is  preserved  (A.  Kazhdan,  By- 
zantion  42  [1972]  602). 

in.  ).  Shepard,  “Skylitzes  on  Armenia  in  the  1040s,  and 
the  Role  of  Catacalon  Cecaumenos,”  Rt'.Arm  n.s.  1  1  ( 1 975- 
76)  283—97.  Juzbasjan.  “Skilica.”  J.  Gouillard,  “Gagik  II 
defenseur  de  la  foi  armenienne,”  I'M  7  (1979)  399-418. 

-N.G.G. 

GAINAS  {IVuVay),  general  of  Gothic  origin;  born 
north  of  the  Danube,  died  in  the  northern  Bal¬ 
kans  before  Jan.  401.  Having  begun  his  career  as 
a  common  soldier,  he  was  one  of  the  commanders 
who  led  Theodosios  I  s  barbarian  troops  against 
the  usurper  Eugenics  in  394;  the  next  year,  in 


collaboration  with  Stii.icho  and  Eutropios,  he 
accomplished  the  fall  of  Rufinus  and  became 
comes  rei  militans  (395-99).  Appointed  magister 
utriusque  rnilitiae  in  399,  he  was  ordered  to  march 
against  the  Gothic  commander  Tribigild,  but 
instead  joined  forces  with  him  and  engineered 
the  fall  of  Eutropios.  Power  was  seized,  how¬ 
ever,  by  the  anti-Germanic  group  ol  aristocrats 
headed  by  Aurelianos.  Gainas  secured  the  latter’s 
exile,  and,  acting  in  alliance  with  Kaisarios,  the 
former  praetorian  prefect,  he  entered  Constanti¬ 
nople  with  Gothic  contingents.  The  Goths,  Arian 
in  belief,  were  opposed  by  the  populace,  whose 
anti-Germanic  sentiments  were  expressed  by  John 
Chrysostom  and  soon  thereafter  by  Synesios. 
Gainas  tried  to  obtain  a  church  for  the  Arians,  to 
seize  money  belonging  to  the  bankers,  and  to 
occupy  the  imperial  palace,  but  failed.  On  12  July 
400,  Gainas’s  troops  were  massacred.  Gainas  es¬ 
caped  to  Thrace,  where  he  met  with  resistance 
from  the  local  population.  The  administration  in 
Constantinople  sent  some  other  Goths  under  the 
command  of  Fravitta  against  him.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  Gainas  was  killed  by  the  Hunnic  chieftain 
Ulclin.  At  the  beginning  of  401  Aurelianos  re¬ 
turned  to  the  capital  amid  a  triumphant  welcome. 
Kaisarios  withdrew  from  politics,  Fravitta  was  ex¬ 
ecuted,  and  the  “Gothic  party”  was  defeated.  In 
the  early  5th  C.  the  exploits  of  Gainas  and  his  fall 
from  power  were  the  subject  of  two  epic  poems 
(Sokr.  HE  6.6.36),  since  lost,  and  were  probably 
the  theme  of  the  Column  of  Arkadios  in  the 
Forum  of  Arkadios. 

lit.  G.  Albert,  Goten  in  Konstantinopel  (Paderborn  1985), 
rev.  F.  Winkelman,  Klio  68  (1986)  635-37.  Demougeot, 
Unite  235-66.  A.I).  Kozlov,  "Osnovnye  certy  poliliceskoj 
oppozidi  pravitel’stvu  Vizantii  v  399-400  gg..”  ADSV  16 
('979)23-31.  -T-EG- 

GAISERIC  (rtCeptxoy),  king  of  the  Vandals  (from 
428);  born  389,  died  25  Jan.  477.  Gaiseric  led  the 
Vandals  from  Spain  to  Africa  in  429  and  under¬ 
took  its  conquest.  Peace  with  the  Romans  in  435 
divided  Africa  between  the  two  peoples.  After  a 
Roman  expedition  failed  in  441,  Gaiseric  negoti¬ 
ated  a  treaty  in  442  with  Valentinian  III  whereby 
the  Vandals  received  further  territory  (Africa 
Proconsularis,  Byzacena,  eastern  Numidia).  In  the 
450s  Gaiseric  became  involved  in  European  al- 
fairs,  urging  Ati  ila  to  attack  the  Visigoths,  cap¬ 
turing  and  sacking  Rome  in  455,  taking  Valentin- 
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ian  III  s  widow  Eudoxia  and  her  daughters  back 
to  Africa,  and  raiding  the  coast  of  Greece.  In 
460—61  the  Western  emperor  Majorian  built  large 
fleets  to  attack  the  Vandal  king,  but  the  latter 
captured  them  before  they  set  sail.  Gaiseric  made 
regular  attacks  on  Italy,  in  part  to  further  the 
imperial  claims  of  Olybrius.  The  elevation  of  An- 
thkmios  in  467  meant  greater  Eastern  involve¬ 
ment  and  led  to  the  ill-fated  expedition  against 
Gaiseric  under  Basiliskos  in  468.  Probably  in  476 
Gaiseric  made  peace  with  Ernp.  Zeno. 

Gaiseric  was  an  Arian  and  systematically  per¬ 
secuted  the  Orthodox;  he  discriminated  between 
Romans  and  Vandals  in  his  kingdom  and  pro¬ 
moted  the  latter.  Under  Gaiseric  Vandal  naval 
power  shook  Roman  control  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  and  spread  terror  as  far  as  Alexandria. 

lit.  G.  Court ois,  l.es  Validates  et  VAf'rique  (Paris  1955;  rp. 
Aalcn  1964)  260—62,  394P  PI. RE  2:496-99.  F.M.  Clover, 
“Geiseric  and  Attila,”  Historia  22  (1973)  104-17.  -T.F..G. 


GALAKRENAI  (lakaKprjvcri,  "fountains  of  milk”), 
site  of  several  Byz.  monasteries  on  Asiatic  shore 
of  Bosporos,  near  Chalcedon.  Scholars  have  been 
unable  to  identify  the  precise  location  of  Gala- 
krenai,  evidently  a  place  where  springs  of  water 
were  made  milky  in  color  by  a  solution  of  carbon¬ 
ate  of  lime.  Three  different  monasteries  are  at¬ 
tested  in  this  group. 

1.  The  monastery  of  Galakrenai,  first  mentioned 
in  535.  It  may  have  been  here  that  a  lavishly 
illuminated  copy  of  the  homilies  of  Gregory  of 
Nazianzos  (Vat.  gr.  463)  was  written  in  1072  by 
Symeon,  a  pupil  of  a  Theodore  who  was  superior 
of  “the  monastery  of  Galakrenai”  (J.C.  Anderson, 
DOP  32  [1978]  178-83). 

2.  The  monastery  of  Nicholas  I  Mystikos,  founded 
by  the  patriarch  ca.900.  He  retired  to  Galakrenai 
for  five  years  after  his  deposition  from  the  patriar¬ 
chate  in  907  and  was  buried  there  after  his  death 
in  925. 

3.  The  monastery  of  John  the  Rhaiktor,  founded 
by  this  official  in  the  early  10th  C.  He  was  ton¬ 
sured  there  in  926,  after  being  accused  of  com¬ 
plicity  in  a  plot  to  assassinate  the  emperor  Ro¬ 
manos  1  Lf.kapenos.  This  monastery  had  a  metochion 
m  Constantinople.  During  the  Latin  occupation 
of  the  capital,  John  the  Rhaiktor’s  monastery  was 
given  to  the  prior  of  the  Pisan  Church  of  St.  Peter, 
located  in  Constantinople.  After  the  Byz.  recovery 


of  1261,  the  monastery,  reduced  to  six  monks, 
became  a  metochion  of  the  Constantinopolitan 
monastery  of  St.  Demetrios  of  the  Palaiologoi. 

It  is  unclear  which  of  these  monasteries  was 
given  to  the  Pantokrator  monastery  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  as  a  metochion  in  the  12th  C. 

in.  Beck,  Ki retie  208.  Janiti,  CP  byz.  497!'.  Janin,  Eglises 
centres  40-42.  -A.M.'I  ..  A.C. 

GALATA  (tcx  raAfirou,  I  oAo-ra?,  etym.  unclear), 
settlement  occupying  a  promontory  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Golden  Horn  facing  Constantinople. 
Originally  called  Sykai,  by  ca.425  it  had  become 
an  integral  part  of  the  city,  of  which  it  formed 
the  13th  Region.  It  possessed  a  theater,  baths, 
dockyard,  and  other  facilities  (Notitiue  urhis  Con - 
stantinopolilanae,  ed.  Seeck,  p.240. 1—23).  Defen¬ 
sive  walls  were  probably  built  in  the  course  of  the 
5th  C.  In  528  Sykai  was  granted  the  status  of  a 
city  and  renamed  Joustinianoupolis.  It  may  have 
been  abandoned  in  the  7th  C.  since  later  sources 
do  not  mention  a  city.  Instead  we  find  a  fort 
( kastellion ),  ton  Galatou ,  situated  on  the  seashore, 
which  served  as  a  point  of  attachment  of  the  chain 
barring  the  mouth  of  the  Golden  Horn  (first 
attested  in  717). 

Churches  and  monasteries  of  Galata  include  St. 
Irene  (on  the  site  of  present-day  Arap  Camii), 
dedicated  in  551.  Many  more  were  just  outside 
Galata,  including  the  cruciform  martyrion  of  the 
Maccabees  (4th  C.),  St.  Thekla,  St.  Konon,  and 
the  leper-house  of  St.  Zotikos.  The  area  to  the 
east  of  Galata,  known  as  Argyropolis  (Turk.  Top- 
hane)  is  mentioned  in  the  legend  of  St.  Andrew 
as  the  site  where  the  apostle  ordained  Stachys  as 
first  bishop  of  Byzantion. 

Probably  in  the  1  ith  C.  Galata  became  a  Jewish 
quarter  that  attained  a  population  of  about  2,500 
(Jacoby,  Societe ,  pt.II  J1967I,  175—89).  The  Cru¬ 
saders  captured  the  fort  in  1203  and  destroyed 
the  Jewish  quarter.  Attacked  by  Michael  VIII  in 
1260  and  occupied  the  next  year,  Galata  was 
granted  by  him  to  the  Genoese  (1267),  the  precise 
limits  of  the  colony  being  defined  in  a  document 
in  1303.  Despite  stipulations  to  the  contrary,  the 
Genoese  built  walls  around  their  settlement,  which 
they  gradually  enlarged.  A  city  of  Western  aspect, 
Galata  became  extremely  prosperous  thanks  to 
international  trade.  It  capitulated  to  the  Turks  in 
1453,  retaining  many  of  its  privileges,  but  quickly 
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declined  as  a  commercial  center.  The  name  Peru, 
as  used  in  the  13th-  15th  C.,  is  synonymous  with 
Galata. 

No  Byz.  remains  survive  at  Galata.  The  Genoese 
walls,  of  various  dates  and  now  to  a  large  extent 
dismantled,  include  the  Galata  Tower  (mid- 14th 
C.,  much  rebuilt). 

lit.  A.M.  Schneider,  M.I.  Nomidis,  Galata  (Istanbul  1944). 
S.  Eyice,  Galata  ve  kulesi  (Istanbul  1969)-  G.I.  Bratianu, 
Recherches  sur  le  commerce  genois  dam  la  Mer  Noire  (Paris 
1929).  J.  Sauvaget,  “Notes  sur  la  colonie  genoise  de  Pera," 
Syria  t5  (1934)  252-75.  P.B.  Palazzo ,  L’Arap-djami  (Istanbul 
1946).  -C.M. 

GALATIA  (raAcma),  the  northern  hilly  region 
of  the  central  Anatolian  plateau,  stretching  from 
the  mountains  of  Paphlagonia  to  the  Salt  Lake 
and  from  the  Sangarios  River  eastward  past  the 
Halys.  The  region  was  sparsely  inhabited,  with 
few  cities  but  a  large  rural  population  in  its  fertile 
areas;  it  produced  wheat,  sheep,  and  goats.  Gala¬ 
tia  gained  strategic  importance  from  its  location 
on  the  highways  from  Constantinople  to  the  east¬ 
ern  frontier. 

The  province  of  Galatia  was  created  under  Dio¬ 
cletian  with  its  capital  at  Ankyra.  Galatia  was 
divided  into  Galatia  I  (metropolis  Ankyra)  and 
Galatia  II,  or  Salutaris  (metropolis  Pessinous), 
ca.398.  In  535,  Justinian  I  gave  the  governor  of 
Galatia  I  the  title  of  comes,  with  both  civil  and 
military  powers  to  deal  with  endemic  brigandage; 
the  reform  was  revoked  in  548.  Gelimer  was 
granted  estates  in  Galatia  after  his  defeat.  The 
civil  province  lasted  into  the  8th  C.  (Zacos,  Seals 
i,  nos.  136,  3189),  by  wrhich  time  Galatia  had 
become  part  of  the  Opsikion  theme,  then  the 
Boukellarion.  The  ecclesiastical  province,  em¬ 
bracing  all  Galatia  from  the  time  of  Constantine 
I,  was  also  divided  ca.398;  its  parts  persisted 
through  the  Byz.  period.  Late  mentions  of  Galatia 
in  narrative  sources  have  geographic,  not  admin¬ 
istrative  meaning. 

lit.  TIB  4:54-58.  -C.F. 

GALEA  (yaXea,  from  yaksos,  “swordfish”  or 
“small  shark”),  a  term  first  used  in  the  10th  C.  to 
denote  light,  rapid  dromones  powered  by  one 
bank  of  rowers  (N aumachica,  ed.  A.  Dain  [Paris 
1943]  21).  They  were  commonly  used  as  messen¬ 
ger  ships  or  for  reconnaissance  in  enemy  waters. 
Pirates  are  usually  said  to  have  galeai,  which  seem 


to  be  oar-powered  ships,  lighter  and  more  nimble 
than  an  ordinary  dromon. 

lit.  Ahrweiler,  Mer  414.  -E.M. 

GALEN,  Roman  physician  and  philosopher;  born 
Pergamon  129,  died  Rome?  ca.210.  The  mark  of 
this  single  Roman  medical  writer  on  Byz.  medi¬ 
cine  was  extraordinary;  his  adaptations  of  the 
Hippocratic  four  humors  as  well  as  his  use  of 
Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the  Stoics  in  creating  an  all- 
encompassing  medical  theory  ensured  his  use  as 
a  source  by  learned  Byz.  physicians  from  Oriba- 
sios  to  John  Aktouarios.  Oribasios  was  the  first 
to  make  a  synopsis  of  Galenic  medicine;  the  extant 
sections  of  his  Medical  Collection  show  the  first 
stages  of  a  Byz.  adeptness  in  fusing  parts  of  Gal¬ 
en’s  works  with  contemporary  medical  practice; 
this  streamlining  tendency  continued  through  the 
medical  encyclopedias  of  Aetios  of  Amida,  Alex¬ 
ander  of  Tralles,  and  Paul  of  Aegina.  Yet  the 
best  Byz.  medical  authors  did  not  simply  borrow 
the  quotations  of  “lost”  authorities  as  they  might 
be  found  in  Galen,  but  generally  went  back  to  the 
original  texts  when  they  were  available  and  set 
them  in  an  assured  context  with  those  of  the  great 
Pergamene.  Oribasios,  for  example,  apparently 
consulted  directly  the  Materia  Medica  of  Dioskor- 
ides,  and  probably  formulated  the  first  Greek 
alphabetical  listing  of  drugs  in  Dioskorides’  work, 
the  ancestor  of  so  many  alphabetical  “Dioskor¬ 
ides”  texts  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Arabic.  Oribasios’s 
technique  in  using  Dioskorides  side-by-side  with 
Galen  was  followed  by  almost  all  later  Byz.  med¬ 
ical  encyclopedists.  Not  only  professionals  but  also 
educated  Byz.  (e.g.,  Michael  Choniates)  read 
Galen,  who  was  popular  enough  to  become  a 
comic  figure  in  the  Timarion.  By  the  13th- 14th 
C.,  Galen  had  become  the  authority  on  medicine 
in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Arabic  (see  also  Insanity). 
His  quasi-monotheism,  best  seen  in  Use  of  the  Parts 
of  the  Body,  made  his  medicine  and  medical  phi¬ 
losophy  easily  adaptable  into  Christian  and  Is¬ 
lamic  canons. 

ED.  Opera  omnia,  ed.  C.G.  Kuhn,  20  vols.  in  22  pts. 
(Leipzig  1821-33;  rp.  Hildesheim  1964-65).  See  also  lists 
in  H.  Leitner,  Bibliography  to  the  Ancient  Medical  Authors 
(Bern  1973)  18-40,  and  J.  Scarborough,  ed.,  Society  for 
Ancient  Medicine  Newsletter-,  nos.  3-13  (Lexington,  Ky.,  1978- 

85). 

lit.  O.  Temkin,  Galenism  (Ithaca,  N.Y.,  1973)  51-9T  J- 
Scarborough,  “The  Galenic  Question,”  Sudhoffs  Archiv  65 
(1981)1-31.  -J-S- 
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GALERIUS,  more  fully  Caius  Galerius  Valerius 
Maximianus,  caesar  under  Diocletian  (293-305) 
and  augustus  (from  1  May  305);  born  Romu- 
lianum  in  Illyricum  ca.260,  died  Nikomedeia  May 
311.  Galerius  presumably  rose  through  the  army 
and  may  have  been  praetorian  prefect  under  Dio¬ 
cletian.  As  caesar  he  was  responsible  for  much  of 
the  Balkans;  his  primary  residence  was  at  Thes- 
salonike,  where  remains  of  his  palace  can  still  be 
seen.  He  carried  out  wars  against  the  Carpi  on 
the  Danube  (295)  and  against  the  Persians  (297- 
98),  the  latter  commemorated  on  an  arch  in  Thes- 
salonike  (see  Arch  of  Galerius).  After  Diocle¬ 
tian’s  abdication  Galerius  became  senior  emperor 
in  the  Tetrarchy,  with  Maximinus  Daia  as  his 
caesar.  In  307  he  opposed  the  proclamation  of 
Maxentius  as  emperor.  The  next  year  he  con¬ 
voked  the  Conference  of  Carnuntum,  the  result 
of  which  was  the  appointment  of  Licinius  as 
caesar  and  the  redivision  of  the  empire.  Lactan- 
uus  pictures  Galerius  as  an  outspoken  pagan,  per¬ 
secuting  Christians  in  his  own  territories  and  re¬ 
sponsible  for  Diocletian’s  edicts  against  the  church. 
He  continued  the  persecution  until  he  fell  gravely 
ill;  in  3 1 1 ,  shortly  before  his  death,  he  anticipated 
the  Edict  of  Milan  by  granting  toleration  to  the 
church.  Galerius  is  remembered  in  the  Byz.  tra¬ 
dition  as  the  archetypal  persecutor,  properly  pun¬ 
ished  for  his  crimes  by  a  painful  death. 

lit.  Jones,  LRE  40-79.  P.  Keresztes,  “From  the  Great 
Persecution  to  the  Peace  of  Galerius,”  VigChr  37  (1983) 
379-99.  -T.E.G. 

GALERIUS,  ARCH  OF.  See  Arch  of  Galerius. 

GALESIOS,  MOUNT  (Turk.  Alamandag),  mo¬ 
nastic  center  north  of  Ephesus,  on  right  bank  of 
the  Kaystros  River  (Ktiyuk  Menderes).  Monks  were 
first  attracted  to  this  holy  mountain  in  the  1 1  th 
C.  by  the  stylite  St.  Lazarus.  Three  monasteries, 
under  one  hegoumenos,  were  built  near  the  succes¬ 
sive  sites  of  his  pillar:  (1)  the  Savior,  reserved  for 
12  eunuchs;  (2)  the  Theotokos,  for  12  monks; 
and  (3)  the  Anastasis,  for  40  monks.  A  diatyposis 
for  the  three  institutions  is  incorporated  in  the 
Vita  S.  Lazan  (TASS  Nov.  3:585).  A  fourth  mon¬ 
astery,  the  Theotokos  of  Bessai,  was  imperial  and 
had  its  own  hegoumenos ;  it  housed  300  monks  in 
the  nth  C.  but  rapidly  declined.  Near  the  moun¬ 
tain  was  the  convent  of  Eupraxia,  which  served 


as  a  residence  for  female  relatives  of  Galesiot 
monks. 

Galesios  entered  a  period  of  obscurity  after  the 
death  of  Lazaros,  but  in  the  13th  C.,  with  the 
establishment  of  the  empire  of  Nicaea,  a  “mon¬ 
astery  of  Galesios”  again  attained  prominence. 
Two  early  Palaiologan  patriarchs,  Joseph  I  and 
Athanasios  I,  were  former  Galesiot  monks,  and 
a  third,  Gregory  II  of  Cyprus,  wrote  a  new 
version  of  the  Vita  Lazari.  The  monastery  was 
reputed  to  have  a  rich  library  and  had  an  active 
scriptorium  (F.  Halkin,  Scriptorium  15  [1961]  221- 
27).  Its  history  came  to  an  end  in  the  14th  C. 
when  it  was  captured  by  the  Turks  (AASS  Nov. 
3:503)- 

lit.  Janin.  Eglises  centres  241-50.  -A.M.T. 

GALESIOTES,  GEORGE,  patriarchal  official  and 
writer;  born  Atramyttion  or  Constantinople?  be¬ 
tween  1278  and  1280,  died  after  1346?.  Galesiotes 
(raXi7ora>T7)5)  was  apparently  a  family  name  and 
does  not  indicate  that  he  was  a  monk  at  Mt. 
Galesios  (F.  Halkin,  Scriptorium  15  [1961]  225— 
27).  Galesiotes  studied  with  Gregory  II  of  Cy¬ 
prus  and  then  with  Manuel  Holobolos,  to  whom 
he  later  addressed  a  funeral  monody.  As  a  secular 
cleric,  he  began  his  career  as  archon  of  Hagia 
Sophia  (ca.  1303);  he  succeeded  George  Pachy¬ 
meres  as  protekdikos  ca.1310.  He  held  this  post 
until  1334,  when  he  took  charge  of  the  sakellion. 
Galesiotes’  works  include  a  monody  for  Theodore 
Xanthopoulos  and,  according  to  S.I.  Kourouses, 
a  lament  on  the  collapse  of  the  dome  of  Hagia 
Sophia  in  1346  ( EEBS  37  [1969—70]  247-50).  He 
was  probably  also  the  author  of  an  oration  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  Christian  naval  victory  over 
the  Turks  off  Atramyttion  in  1334  (V.  Laurent  in 
Eis  mnemen  K.  Amantou  [Athens  i960]  25—41).  In 
collaboration  with  George  Oinaiotes,  he  pre¬ 
pared  a  paraphrase,  in  simpler  language,  of  the 
Imperial  Statue  of  Nikephoros  Blemmydes. 

H.  Hunger  and  O.  Kresten  have  recently  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  George  Galesiotes  who  copied  pa¬ 
triarchal  documents  from  ca.  1325  to  1357  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  author  Galesiotes,  and 
suggest  that  he  was  a  younger  contemporary,  per¬ 
haps  his  nephew  (Hunger-SevCenko,  Blemmydes 
33f)- 

ed.  Monody  for  Xanthopoulos — ed.  A.  Mai,  Novae  Pa- 
trum  Bibl.  VI/2  419-22.  Imperial  Statue — Hunger-Sevfenko, 
Blemmydes  19—117,  149—206. 
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in.  S.I.  kourouses.  "He  prole  helikia  kai  he  proinios 
siadiodroinia  tou  protekdikou  kai  eita  sakelliou  les  megales 
ekklesias  Georgiou  Galcsiotou  ( 1278/80—1357.'),  Athena  75 
( 1 974/5)  335-7. p  Pl.P.  110.3528.  — A.M.'I  ■ 

GALIC.  Sec  Gaut/.a. 

GALILEE,  STORM  ON  THE  SEA  OF.  Matthew 
8:23-27,  Mark  4:35-41 ,  and  Luke  8:22-25  tell 
of  Christ  sleeping  in  a  storm-tossed  boat  on  the 
Lake  of  Galilee.  Awakened  and  upbraided  by  his 
disciples,  he  calmed  the  storm,  chiding  them  for 
their  lack  of  faith  and  eliciting  their  awe.  The 
scene  is  illustrated  only  in  extensive  cycles:  in 
FRIEZE  Gospels,  in  marginal  Psalters  at  Psalm 
89:9,  in  several  decorative  style  MSS,  and  at 
Chora.  The  richest  depiction,  that  in  the  Florence 
frieze  Gospel  (fol.i20v),  shows  the  boat  three  times: 
with  Christ  and  the  disciples  seated,  with  Christ 
asleep  and  then  rebuking  a  personification  of  the 
wind,  and  with  Christ  chiding  the  disciples, 
in.  Colwell- Willoughby,  Karahissar  2:273-77. 


GALITZA,  or  Galic:  (Ta/ur^a,  also  “Galatikon”  in 
Theodore  Prodromos — A.  Kazhdan  in  Okeanos 
356),  town  on  the  Dniester  and  center  of  one  of 
the  principalities  of  Rusk  Vladimirko  of  Galic 
(1141-53)  was  an  ally  (or  vassal;  hypospondos  in 
Kinn.  115.19)  of  Manuel  I  against  Geza  II  of 
Hungary.  Vladimirko’s  son  Jaroslav  harbored  the 
future  emperor  Andronikos  I  in  1 165,  hut  Man¬ 
uel's  diplomacy  secured  Andronikos’s  return.  An¬ 
tony  of  Novgorod  mentions  a  Galician  embassy 
to  Constantinople  in  1200,  possibly  negotiating 
for  the  campaign  of  Roman  ol  Galitza  against  the 
Cumans  in  1201  (Nik. Chon.  522.26-523.35).  The 
bishopric  of  Galitza,  under  the  metropolitan  of 
Kif.v,  was  founded  between  1147  and  1153.  In 
the  14th  C.  it  w'as  sporadically  raised  to  the  rank 
of  metropolis  ( Notiliae  CP,  nos.  17.157,  18.150). 
Casimir  of  Poland,  requesting  a  metropolitan  from 
Patr.  Phii.otheos  Kokkinos  in  1370,  after  his 
annexation  of  Galitza  (MM  1:577.29—32),  men¬ 
tions  four  previous  incumbents,  and  when  Metr. 
Antony  was  appointed  in  1371  bishoprics  of  (.holm, 
Turov,  Peremysf,  and  Volodimer  were  put  under 
his  jurisdiction  (MM  1:579.23—24).  In  the  mid- 
13th  C.  Galitza  played  a  conspicuous  role  in  the 
transmission  of  Bvz.  literary  culture  in  Slavonic 


translation:  the  best  texts  of  the  translations  of 
Mala  las,  Josephus  Flavius,  and  the  Alexander 
Romance  all  derive  from  Galician  compilations. 

111  ( ,  Stokl  in  Handbuch  tier  (lescluchte  Russlauds,  ed.  M. 

Heilman,  vnl.  1  (Stuugari.  1981)  484-533.  k.  Frances.  "Les 
relations  russo-byzantincs  an  XI le  siccle  et  la  domination 
de  Galicie  au  Bas-Danube,"  BS  20  (1959)  50-62.  O.Jure- 
wic/,  “Aus  der  Gcschichte  der  Beziehurigen  zwischen  By- 
zanz  und  Russland  in  der  zweiten  Halite  des  12.  Jahrhun- 
derls  "  Bsztmliuisclie  Beitrage.  ed.  ].  Irmscher  (Berlin  1964) 

•  — S.C.F. 

333  n  t  ■ 

GALLA  PLACIDIA  (TdAXa  IDca/aSia),  more  fully 
Aelia  Galla  Placiclia,  augusta  of  the  Western  Ro¬ 
man  Empire  (421-50);  born  388  (S.I.  Oost,  ClPhil 
60  [1965]  1-4)  or  393  (S.  Rebenich,  Historia  34 
[1985]  372-85)  in  Constantinople  or  Thessaloni- 
ke,  died  Rome  27  Nov.  450.  Daughter  of  Theo¬ 
dosios  1,  she  spent  most  of  her  life  in  the  W'est. 
When  Rome  was  sacked  by  Alaric  in  410  the 
Visigoths  carried  Galla  Placidia  off  to  Gaul,  and 
in  Jan.  414  she  married  the  new  king  Athaulf. 
After  his  death  she  was  returned  to  the  Romans. 
On  1  Jan.  417  Galla  married  the  patrician  Flavius 
Constantins  to  whom  she  bore  the  f  uture  emperor 
Valentinian  111  and  a  daughter,  Justa  Grata  Ho- 
noria.  In  Feb.  421  Honorius  proclaimed  Constan- 
tius  augustus  (as  Constantius  III),  but  Theodosios 
II  refused  to  recognize  his  accession.  There  are 
some  vague  indications  that  Constantius  made 
warlike  preparations  against  the  East,  but  he  died 
on  2  Sept.  421.  Galla  Placidia  was  accused  of 
treason  and  conspiracy  against  her  brother  Hono¬ 
rius.  She  sought  sanctuary  at  the  court  of  Theo¬ 
dosios  II  in  423.  After  the  death  of  Honorius  the 
Eastern  court  used  Galla  Placidia  and  her  son  to 
assert  indirect  control  over  the  West.  Valentinian 
was  brought  to  Italy  and  created  augustus,  with 
Galla  Placidia  exercising  regency  over  him,  a  power 
she  shared  increasingly  with  the  magister  militum 
Aetius.  She  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  Ortho¬ 
doxy  and  a  generous  donor  of  churches,  esp.  in 
Ravenna,  but  she  also  knew'  how  to  maintain  a 
modus  vivendi  with  Arians.  Her  only  known  por¬ 
trait  is  on  solidi  struck  under  Valentinian  III. 

1  it.  S.I.  Oost,  Galla  Placidia  Augusta  (Chicago  1968). 
V.A.  Sirago,  Galla  Placidia  e  la  tmsformauone  politico,  dell  - 
Occidente  (Louvain  1961).  -l.E.G. 

GALLERY  (vnspqjor.  k<xtt)Xov pevov ,  Karr)Xov ' 
pevLov),  a  corridor  above  the  aisles  and  narthex 
of  a  churc  h,  opening  fully  onto  the  space  of  the 
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Gallery.  North  gallery  of  Hagia  Sophia,  Istanbul,  looking  west. 


nave  through  arcades  or  colonnades.  Galleries 
occur  in  major  churches  throughout  the  empire 
from  the  4th  to  13th  G.  Reserved  elsewhere  for 
women  or  (in  early  centuries)  for  catechumens, 
galleries  in  palace  chapels  or  churches  became  the 
preserve  of  the  emperor  or  local  ruler  and  his 
court,  in  part  because  they  provided  easy  access 
to  the  church  from  upper  levels  of  adjacent  pal¬ 
aces  (Hagia  Sophia,  Constantinople;  St.  Sophia, 
Kiev);  portions  of  the  gallery  in  the  Hagia  Sophia, 
Constantinople,  served  as  the  parakyptikon  and 
metatorion  and  were  the  setting  of  church  coun¬ 
cils.  Canon  97  of  the  Council  in  I  rullo  (680/1) 
forbade  priests  Jiici  ici'y  iiiCIi  to  llVC  ill  ^ullCi  ICS  V»  It!  1 
their  w  ives  (a  ban  renewed  by  nov.  73  of  Leo  VI), 
Galleries  were  introduced  into  all  types  of  churches: 
longitudinal  basilicas,  whether  truss-roofed  ("ex¬ 
tra  muros”  basilica  at  Philippi;  St.  Demetrios, 
I  hessalonike)  or  domed  (St.  John,  Ephesus;  S. 
Marco,  Venice),  and  centralized  churches,  whether 
circular  (Konjuh,  Macedonia),  polygonal  (S.  Vi¬ 
de,  Ravenna),  tetraconch  (S.  Lorenzo,  Milan; 
^uart'noc'),  or  otherwise.  They  do  not  appear 
'■n  the  naves  of  basilicas  where  major  fresco  or 


mosaic  cycles  were  planned  in  continuous  se¬ 
quence  of  images.  While  galleries  become  less 
common  after  the  7th  C.,  they  reappear  with  some 
frequency  in  the  13th-  15th  C.,  most  notably  in 
Mis  ira  and  other  provincial  capitals.  Galleries 
enhance  the  majesty  of  ecclesiastical  spaces;  may 
add  substantially  to  the  cost  of  the  structure;  iden¬ 
tify  imperial,  royal,  or  princely  presence;  and 
exhibit  society  divided  between  the  people  below 
and  the  aristocracy  above. 

1.1 1 .  C.  Delvoye,  RBK  2: 1  29—44.  Mathews,  Parly  Chart  lies 
19— 23,  3,_ 33.  47-51,  128-33,  163-65,  179. 

— VV.I ...  KM  K 

GALLIPOLI.  See  Kai  1  irons. 

GALLUNIANU  TREASURE,  dated  to  the  6th 
G.  and  found  in  1963  near  Poggibonsi  in  Tuscany, 
Italy,  2.5  km  from  Galognano.  Now  in  the  Pina- 
coteca  of  Siena,  the  treasure  contains  six  silver 
objects  (lour  chalices,  one  paten,  one  spoon),  i  wo 
objects  hear  inscribed  dedications  made  by,  re¬ 
spectively,  Sivegerna  and  Himnigilda  (names  of 
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Germanic,  perhaps  Gothic,  origin),  with  one  men¬ 
tioning  the  “church  of  Gallunianu,”  a  place  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  modern  village  of  Galognano.  All 
six  objects  resemble  comparable  types  found  in 
Asia  Minor  and  Syria  and  have  been  ascribed  to 
local  Byz.  manufacture  in  the  mid-6th  C.,  on  the 
eve  of  the  Lombard  invasion.  In  size  and  com¬ 
position  (type  of  objects  and  dedications)  the  Gal¬ 
lunianu  Treasure  is  similar  to  contemporaneous 
silver  treasures  from  other  Byz.  villages. 

lit.  O.  von  Hessen,  W.  Kurze,  C.A.  Mastrelli,  II  tesoro 
di  Galognano  (Florence  1977).  Mango,  Silver,  nos.  77-82. 

-M.M.M. 

GALLUS  (rdXXo?),  more  fully  Flavius  Claudius 
Constantius  Gallus,  caesar  of  the  eastern  part  of 
the  empire  (from  15  Mar.  351);  born  on  the  estate 
of  Massa  Veternensis,  Etruria,  325/6,  died  near 
Pola  end  of  354.  Nephew  of  Constantine  I  and 
half-brother  of  Julian,  he  survived  the  massacre 
of  his  family  in  337  and  lived  out  of  public  view 
until  Constantius  II  made  him  caesar.  Constantius 
then  gave  his  sister  Constantia  to  Gallus  in  mar¬ 
riage  and  stationed  him  in  Antioch  so  that  he 
could  deal  with  the  Persian  threat  while  Constan¬ 
tius  suppressed  the  usurpation  of  Magnentius. 
Gallus  succeeded  in  keeping  the  Persians  at  bay. 
He  was  a  fervent  Christian  of  Arian  persuasion; 
he  reportedly  placed  the  relics  of  St.  Babylas  in 
the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Antioch  to  silence  the 
demon’s  prophecies.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  con¬ 
demns  the  cruelty  of  Gallus,  his  bloody  suppres¬ 
sion  of  a  Jewish  revolt  in  Palestine,  and  the  mur¬ 
der  of  some  subordinates,  but  R.  Blockley  {infra) 
considers  these  charges  unfair.  In  354  he  was 
recalled  and  executed  by  orders  of  Constantius. 

lit.  Stein,  Histoire  1:141b  O.  Seeck.  RE  4  (1901)  1094- 
99.  PLRE  1:224b  R.  Blockley,  “Constantius  Callus  and 
Julian  as  Caesars  of  Constantius  II,”  Latomus  31  (1972) 
433—68.  J.  Arce,  “La  rebelion  de  los  Judios  durante  el 
gobierno  de  Constancio  Galo  Cesar:  353  d.C.,”  Athenaeum 
67  (1987)  109-25.  P.  Schafer,  “Der  Aufstand  gegen  Gallus 
Caesar,”  in  Essays  in  Honour  of  J.C.H.  Lebram  (Leiden  1986) 
184—201.  -T.E.G. 

GAMBLING.  See  Games,  Board. 

GAMBROS  (yapfipos),  properly  “son-in-law,”  term 
that  in  the  12th  C.  became  a  semiofficial  title 
encompassing  a  broad  group  of  nobles  linked  to 
the  emperor  by  affinity — husbands  of  the  em¬ 


peror’s  daughters,  sisters,  aunts,  and  esp.  nieces 
and  cousins.  The  latter  were  called  “ sebastoi ”  and 
“ gambroi ”  and  formed  an  upper  layer  within  the 
category  of  the  sebastoi.  Pseudo- Kodinos  con¬ 
siders  gambroi  as  members  of  the  group  of  the 
despotai  and  ascribes  to  them  a  special  kind  of 
coronet  (pseudo- Kod.  147.4-8).  The  term  could 
also  be  employed  as  a  separate  title,  for  example, 
in  the  prostagma  of  1330  ( Esphig .,  no.  18. 13).  Gam¬ 
bros  was  also  a  term  of  Byz.  diplomacy  conferred 
upon  certain  rulers  within  the  so-called  hierarchy 
of  nations  (see  States,  Hierarchy  of). 

lit.  L.  Stiernon,  “Notes  de  titulature  et  de  prosopogra- 
phie  byzantines.  Sebaste  et  gambros,”  REB  23  (1965)  232- 
43.  S.  Binon,  “A  propos  d  un  prostagma  inedit  d’Andronic 
III  Paleologue,”  BZ  38  (1938)  388-94.  -A.K. 

GAMES,  BOARD,  were  inherited  from  antiquity 
and  common  among  all  layers  of  society.  There 
were  several  kinds  of  board  game:  in  addition  to 
chess  Koukoules  {infra)  distinguishes  among  dice 
{kyboi),  backgammon  ( tablia )  or  checkers  {petteia), 
and  knucklebones  {astragalismos),  but  the  exact 
difference  between  them  is  hard  to  define.  It  is 
reported  (Malal.  345.16-17)  that  Theodosios  I 
transformed  the  temple  of  Artemis  in  Constanti¬ 
nople  into  a  tabloparochion  or  gaming  room  for 
dice  players.  Gambling  by  clergy,  however,  was 
prohibited  by  canon  law  (PG  137:125c— 128B). 
The  major  reason  for  the  prohibition  was  the  Byz. 
tendency  to  abstain  from  playing  with  tyche  or 
fortune.  Anna  Komnene,  who  approved  of  chess, 
was  very  critical  of  other  board  games.  They  be¬ 
came  ubiquitous  during  the  late  period:  in  1437 
Pero  Tafur  saw  gaming  boards  in  the  imperial 
library  of  Constantinople  (N.  Wilson,  GRBS  8 
[ 1 967]  54).  John  Choumnos  (end  of  the  13th  C.), 
in  a  letter  to  a  “philosopher”  (Boissonade,  AnecNova 
2i5f),  describes  gambling  along  with  feasting  and 
dancing  as  main  elements  of  an  entertainment 
during  the  Calends:  “the  spotted  bones,”  he  says, 
“promptly  changed  the  mood  of  men,  making 
some  happy  and  others  sad.”  Sachlikes  com¬ 
plains  (or  rather  boasts)  of  his  losses  at  gambling. 

Excavations  have  uncovered  many  dice  and  other 
gaming  pieces  of  uncertain  date.  Game  boards 
have  been  found,  scratched  crudely  on  paving 
slabs  of  roadw  ays  and  buildings.  These  are  mainly 
of  two  types:  circles  divided  into  wedge-shaped 
sections  and  rectangles  divided  into  square  sec¬ 
tions. 


lit.  Koukoules,  Bios  1:185—219.  H.  Lamer,  RE  13  (1927) 
1900-2029.  -Ap.K. 

GAMMATA  {yappara),  ornaments  in  the  shape 
of  the  Greek  letter  gamma,  signifying  the  number 
three;  as  a  symbol  of  the  Trinity  this  letter  became 
popular  at  the  time  of  the  Trinitarian  discussion. 
John  Lydos  {De  mag.  88.16)  describes  festive  cloaks 
with  aurigammoi ,  small  golden  gammata.  Very  sim¬ 
ilar  in  form  was  the  Latin  uncial  L  interpreted  as 
the  foundation  stone  (Eph  2:20),  that  is,  Christ 
himself.  The  shape  persisted  in  later  periods,  used 
to  surround  the  crosses  on  a  polystaurion  (Bal- 
samon,  in  Rhalles-Potles,  Syntagma  4:551.19-20) 
and  on  metal  book  covers. 

lit.  A.  Quacquarelli,  “La  gammadia  pietra  angolare:  L,” 
VetChr  21  (1984)  5—25.  -A.K 

GAMZIGRAD,  modern  name  of  a  fortified  site 
in  the  province  of  Dacia  Ripensis,  north  of  Nis  in 
Yugoslavia.  Thanks  to  an  early  4th-C.  inscription 
reading  “Felix  Romuliana”  (D.  Srejovic,  Starinar 
36  [1985]  51—60  and  fig.t),  it  can  be  identified  as 
the  Romyliana  mentioned  by  Prokopios  {Buildings 
4:4).  Pseudo-Aurelius  Victor,  in  his  epitome,  re¬ 
lates  that  Galerius  was  buried  in  a  place  called 
Romulianum  in  honor  of  the  emperor’s  mother, 
Romula. 

Monumental  walls  with  20  octagonal  towers  and 
elaborate  gates  to  the  west  and  east  surround  the 
site.  Inside  this  fortification  excavations  have  re¬ 
vealed  two  temples,  one  of  which  may  be  the 
mausoleum  of  Galerius,  and  palatial  structures; 
mosaic  pavements  include  Dionysiac  and  hunting 
scenes.  Fragments  of  marble  cult  statues  and  of 
porphyry  figure(s)  of  an  emperor  survive;  archi¬ 
tectural  sculpture  depicts  royal  themes.  This  im¬ 
perial  complex  was  erected  at  the  beginning  of 
the  4th  C.;  construction  occurred  in  two  phases, 
apparent  in  both  fortifications  and  interior  archi¬ 
tecture.  It  deteriorated  soon  after  the  death  of 
Galerius  but  was  reconstructed  at  the  end  of  the 
4th  or  early  5th  C.  and  survived  through  the  6th 
G.  The  nature  of  the  site  changed,  however:  two 
Christian  churches,  simple  dwellings,  and  work¬ 
shops  were  built.  According  to  Prokopios,  Justi¬ 
nian  I  restored  Romyliana.  A  basilica  dating  to 
the  late  6th  C.  was  the  latest  monumental  con¬ 
struction.  Afterwards  the  area  acquired  a  rural 
character. 


lit.  D.  Srejovic,  A.  Lalavic,  I)j.  Jankovic,  Gamzigrad  (Bel¬ 
grade  1983).  M.  Canak  Medic,  Gamzigrad  kasnoanticka  palata 
(Belgrade  1978).  D.  Srejovic,  “  Two  Memorial  Monuments 
of  Roman  Palatial  Architecture:  Diocletianus’  Palace  at  Split 
and  Galerius’  Palace  at  Gamzigrad.”  An  haeologia  Iugoslavica 
22-23  (1982-83)  41-49.  Idem,  “Felix  Romuliana:  Garska 
palata  ili  .  .  .  ?”  Starinar  37  (1986)  87-102. 

-R.F..K.,  A.K. 

GANGRA  {Tayypa,  sometimes  Vayypca,  now 
(jankiri),  city  on  a  tributary  of  the  Halys,  com¬ 
manding  the  main  routes  from  Galatia  to  the 
Black  Sea,  became  capital  of  Paphlagonia  ca.297. 
Tradition  associated  Gangra  with  the  martyr  Kai- 
linikos  and  the  bishop  St.  Hypatios;  it  was  the 
site  of  a  council  (see  Gangra,  Local  Council  of) 
in  ca.341.  In  the  5th  and  6th  C.,  Gangra  appears 
primarily  as  the  place  of  exile  for  several  leading 
churchmen,  such  as  Timotheos  Ailouros  and 
Philoxenos  of  Mabbug.  Patr.  Makedonios  fled 
to  Gangra  in  515  and  later  was  buried  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Kallinikos.  Although  off  the  main 
invasion  routes,  Gangra  was  attac  ked  by  the  Arabs 
in  712,  724,  and  742.  St.  Philaretos  the  Mer¬ 
ciful,  whose  life  illustrates  local  conditions  in  the 
8th  C.,  was  a  major  landowner  in  a  village  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Gangra.  It  was  taken  in  1075 
by  the  Dani§mendids,  who  held  it  against  the 
Crusaders  in  1101.  John  II  Komnenos  captured 
it  ca.  1134  during  his  Paphlagonian  campaigns, 
but  it  soon  fell  permanently  to  the  Turks.  Gangra 
was  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  Paphlagonia; 
it  had  five  suffragans  in  451,  four  ca.850,  and 
three  at  the  end  of  the  1  ith  C.  The  hill  above  the 
city  preserves  the  dilapidated  remains  of  an  un¬ 
dated  Byz.  fortress. 

lit.  R.  Janin,  D.  Stiernon,  DHGF.  19(1981)1091—1103. 

-C.F. 

GANGRA,  LOCAL  COUNCIL  OF.  This  council 

Vvaa  CCLUVC.llA.Ci  C.a.^ZJ.1  ^CtcILC.  Clispuic-Cl^  Lid  C.01ICIC1111I 

the  radical  asceticism  associated  with  the  Eusta- 
thians  (see  Eustathios  of  Antioch).  Its  only 
surviving  document  is  a  synodal  letter  consisting 
of  20  canons  and  a  concluding  epilogue  (some¬ 
times  viewed  as  an  additional  canon)  addressed 
to  the  episcopate  of  neighboring  Armenia.  The 
ascetics  under  judgment  were  primarily  accused 
of  rejecting  family  life  and  marriage  (including 
married  clergy),  promoting  social  revolution  by- 
encouraging  slaves  to  disobey  their  masters,  in- 
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sisting  that  the  rich  could  not  enter  the  Kingdom 
of  Clod,  inspiring  women  to  dress  like  men,  and 
maintaining  their  own  private  liturgical  assemblies 
while  rejecting  those  of  the  church.  Although 
evidence  is  lacking,  the  theological  and  socioeco¬ 
nomic  implications  of  these  ascetic  novelties  were 
no  doubt  discussed  at  length.  Their  explicit  con¬ 
demnation  bv  the  counc  il  is  nevertheless  balanced 
by  a  forceful  affirmation  (in  the  letter's  epilogue) 
of  traditional  asceticism  and  continence.  The  can¬ 
ons  constitute  our  earliest  and,  hence,  crucial  evi¬ 
dence  for  the  origins  of  monasticjsm  in  Asia 
Minor.  Despite  their  provincial  origin,  they  were 
included  in  till  the  major  canonical  collections  ol 
the  church;  Bai.samon  and  Zonaras  commented 
on  them  (PG  137:1233-73). 

source.  Mansi  2:101)5—1  122. 

111.  G.  Gribomont,  "I.c  Monachisme  .111  IV'  s.  cn  Ask- 
Mincaire:  lie  Gangres  an  McssalianisiiK1,”  SIP  a  (Berlin 
1957)  too- 15.  [.  do  Glnin  uta,  “E'anathimc  du  Connie  de 
(.angles  eontre  ecus  qui  sous  prelexie  de  c  In istianisnie 
incitent  les  esc  laves  a  cjuitter  lean  s  maitres,"  Revue  htsUmqite 
de  droit  frtnifais  ct  elmiiger  bo  (11)82)  2(11-78.  -A  t’ 

GANOS,  MOUNT,  holy  mountain  in  Thrace,  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  Sea  ol  Marmara,  about 
15  km  southwest  of  Rhaidestos.  Located  near  the 
small  town  of  Ganos  (I  de(i')o9,  mod.  Gazikoy),  by 
the  10th  or  1  1  tli  C.  the  mountain  was  the  site  of 
a  federation  of  monastic  communities,  headed  by 
a  i>ro  1  os  (Laurent,  Corpus  5.2,  nos.  1228-32). 
One  of  its  most  famous  protoi  was  John  Phournls, 
who  assisted  Euthymios  Zigabenos  in  the  compi¬ 
lation  of  his  Panoplia.  Its  monasteries  suffered 
destruction  during  the  attacks  of  the  Bulgarians 
in  1  199,  the  Crusaders  in  1203,  and  the  Catalan 
Company  in  the  early  14th  C.  In  the  late  13th  C. 
the  future  patriarch  Atiianasios  I  founded  a 
double  monastery  there  and  dashed  with  the  pro- 
Unionist  bishop  of  Ganos  who  had  been  installed 
by  Patr.  John  XI  Bekkos.  Maximos  Kausokaly- 
bi  i  ks  spent  the  early  part  of  his  career  on  Ganos. 

in.  R.  |unin,  I..  Stiernon,  DUCK  19  (1981)  110.7— 10. 
M.  Gideon.  “Mneincia  latreias  1 111  lsiiauiki  s  en  Ganocho- 
rois."  EkAl  32  (1912)  304  k  31  1-13,  325-27.  352-55.  389- 
92.  Zacos,  Scats,  vol.  2.  no. 688.  —AM.  I  . 

GARDEN  (k^770s,  also  called  peribolion).  Essential 
to  By/,  horticulture,  gardens  formed  a  valuable 
part  of  a  domestic  establishment,  providing  its 
members  with  nu  n  and  vegetables.  Even  a  pool 


monastery  had  a  garden  (e.g.,  vita  ol  Vleletios  the 
Younger,  ed.  V.  VasiEevskij,  PPSb  1  7  [  1  SSbj  2  t .  1 7— 
ic)),  and  most  peasants,  according  to  Athonite 
praktika,  had  vineyards  and  small  garden  plots 
(I.aiou,  Peasant  Society  32b).  Big  farms,  like  that 
of  the  Ai  gvropouloi  in  1  yih-C.  I  liessalonike,  which 
raised  vegetables  for  market,  are  also  known.  1  here 
was  no  clear  distinction  between  vinkyards,  gar¬ 
dens,  and  kitchen  gardens;  vines  often  grew  to¬ 
gether  with  (and  upon)  fruit  trees,  and  vegetables 
w  ere  raised  under  trees;  accordingly  “mixed  ’  terms 
such  as  amprlokepiou  (v  ineyard-garden)  were  used. 
Gardens  were  usually  established  w  here  there  was 
access  to  water;  in  instances  where  irrigation 
was  used,  the  plot  was  sometimes  qualified  with 
the  adjective  fiypopotiou  (drinking).  Probably  the 
term  rhersoperibolon  designated  allotments  where 
no  irrigation  system  had  been  installed.  Vineyards 
and  gardens  were  usually  surrounded  by  a  fence 
and  a  ditch  (already  mentioned  in  the  Farmer’s 
Law),  and  later  even  by  a  brick  wall,  and  special 
guards  were  commonly  used  to  prevent  trespass¬ 
ing. 

Pleasure  gardens  occupy  an  important  place  in 
Byz.  romance  as  a  place  for  romantic  encounters, 
and  the  garden  of  Eof.n  played  a  significant  part 
in  Byz.  cosmology. 

111.  ().  Sthissel,  Pei  byzautinisrhc  Garten  (Vienna  1942). 
A.K.  Eiltleuood.  “Romantic  Paradise's:  I  lie  Role  of  the 
Garden  in  the'  Byzantine  Romance,”  BMGS  5  (1979)  95- 
114.  —  fVV.N.,  A.K 

GARIGLIANO,  or  Liris,  a  river  in  southern  Italy 
(in  the  area  of  Gaeta).  In  the  second  half  of  the 
c)th  G.  there  existed  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Garigliano  an  Arab  colony  dangerous  both  to 
Rome  and  to  Byz.  possessions  in  southern  Italy. 
In  the  next  century  Pope  John  X  forced  the  Arabs 
to  retreat  to  the  Garigliano  from  Narni  and  Ciculi. 
In  (414  the  coalition  that  arose  against  the  Arabs 
of  the  Garigliano  region  inc  luded  the  newly  elec  ted 
pope,  Constantinople,  and  Berengar  of  Friuli  as 
well  as  Spoleto  and  several  other  southern  Italian 
princedoms.  In  June  915  the  Byz.  fleet  blocked 
the  estuary  of  the  Garigliano,  and  a  united  army 
(including  the  troops  of  Nicholas  Picingli,  strategos 
of  Longobardia)  forced  the  Muslims  to  flee  to  the 
mountain  peaks.  In  Aug.  915,  pressed  by  famine, 
they  tried  to  escape  but  were  killed  or  captured. 
A  legend  asserts  that  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul 
appealed  and  encouraged  the  Christian  army. 


lit.  Vasiliev,  By z.  Arabes  2.1:236—38.  O.  Vehse,  “Das 
Blind nis  gegen  die  Sarazenen  vom  Jahre  915,”  Qjuellen  und 
ponchungen  aus  italienischen  Archiven  und  Bibliothcken  19  ( 1927) 
181-204.  -A.K. 

GARIZIM.  See  Neapolis. 

GARLAND,  rope  woven  of  leaves,  usually  laurel, 
sometimes  with  fruit  or  flowers  and,  like  the 
wreath,  suggestive  of  ceremonial  splendor.  Com¬ 
mon  in  Late  Antique  art,  garlands  were  some¬ 
times  carried  by  putti  and  combined  with  masks 
in  the  classical  tradition.  They  frequently  fes¬ 
tooned  official  and  funerary  monuments,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Mausoleum  of  Diocletian  at  Split, 
consular  diptyghs,  and  sarcophagi. 

Garlands  decorated  vaults  and  arch  soffits  in 
monumental  painting  and  mosaics  throughout  Byz. 
art,  e.g..  Church  of  the  Acheiropoietos,  Thessa- 
lonike,  apse  mosaic  of  Hagia  Sophia  (Constanti¬ 
nople),  and  the  Chora  monastery.  Framing  ele¬ 
ments  consisting  of  garlands  appeared  in  floor 
mosaics,  textiles,  and  book  illumination,  for 
example,  the  Paris  Psalter.  They  were  most 
common  from  the  4th  to  6th  C.  and  again  in  the 
9th  to  10th  C. 

lit.  E.  Borsch-Supan,  Garten-,  Landschafts-  und  Paradies- 
motiven  irn  Innenraum  (Berlin  1967)  79—110.  Frantz,  “Byz. 
Illuminated  Ornament”  67E  -R.E.K. 


GASMOULOS  (yacryLcovXoy,  also  jSacr/zoOAo?,  etym. 
unknown),  a  descendant  of  a  Byz.  and  a  Latin 
(most  often  a  Byz.  female  and  a  Latin,  esp.  Vene¬ 
tian,  male).  The  word  first  appears  in  sources  of 
the  second  half  of  the  13th  C.  Following  the 
reconquest  of  Constantinople  by  Michael  VIII 
Palaiologos  in  1261,  gasmouloi  were  recruited  in 
large  numbers  as  mercenaries  to  form  the  core  of 
the  light-armed  contingent  serving  aboard  Mi¬ 
chael’s  refurbished  fleet,  tins  Gasmouhkon  appeals 
in  several  naval  campaigns  during  the  1260s  and 
1270s.  Despite  Andronikos  II’s  reduction  of  the 
fleet  in  1285,  some  gasmouloi  remained  in  the 
service  of  the  emperor,  others  served  aboard  Latin 
ships  or  acted  as  pirates  in  the  Aegean,  Later  they 
seem  to  have  played  a  significant  military  role  in 
the  Civil  War  of  1341—47.  By  the  mid-i4th  C. 
service  in  the  fleet  as  a  gasmoulos  ( gasmouUke  dou- 
leia)  had  lost  its  ethnic  character.  Gasmouloi  served 
the  Ottomans  in  the  second  half  of  the  14th  C., 


and  gasmouloi  with  a  hereditary  military  obligation 
(servitio  et  tenirnento  vasmulia)  served  the  Latin  rul¬ 
ers  in  the  Aegean  in  the  15th-  16th  C.  A  number 
of  gasmouloi  were  Venetian  nationals.  Their  na¬ 
tionality  was  a  source  of  f  riction  between  the  em¬ 
pire  and  Venice  from  1277  until  the  1320s. 

lit.  D.  Jacoby,  “Les  Veriitiens  naturalises  dans  fempire 
byzamin,  ’  TM  8  (1981)  221—24.  Ahrweiler,  Mer  339,  36 if, 
384,  405.  -M.B. 

GATE,  CITY,  designated  by  ttvKt],  the  same  word 
as  “door,”  formed  an  opening  in  the  city  walls, 
usually  in  the  form  of  an  arch.  The  gate  marked 
the  point  where  the  principal  urban  thoroughfare 
changed  into  a  highway.  Through  the  gate  the 
city  communicated  with  the  outer  world;  goods 
were  imported,  livestock  driven  to  market,  troops 
departed  and  returned,  visitors  and  processions 
entered.  Some  portals  were  the  setting  of  cere¬ 
monies,  such  as  adventus.  The  gates  sometimes 
consisted  of  wide  passages  for  carriages  and  nar¬ 
row  wickets  for  pedestrians.  Gates  were  the  weak¬ 
est  point  in  the  system  of  fortifications;  they  had 
to  be  barred  at  night  and  guarded  by  special 
watchmen  who  had  possession  of  the  keys;  they 
were  flanked  by  towers. 

The  Roman  practice  of  embellishing  the  main 
entrances  in  city  walls  was  pursued  at  Split, 
Gamzigrad,  and  other  towms  and  camps.  Gates 
were  decorated  with  statuary  set  in  niches  and 
colonnades  resting  on  corbels  to  either  side  and 
above  the  gate.  Other  examples  are  preserved  at 
Nicaea,  Nikopolis,  and  the  north  and  south  gates 
at  Sergiopolis.  Apart  from  the  Golden  Gate  and 
those  of  the  Blachernai  quarter,  the  names  of 
seven  of  Constantinople’s  gates  are  known.  Most 
derive  from  the  region  of  the  city  in  which  they 
were  situated,  local  churches  (e.g.,  St.  Romanos), 
or  destinations  beyond  them  (Pege,  Rhegion). 
Towers  flanking  these  gates  bear  many  inscrip¬ 
tions  auesting  10  inch  imperiai  sponsorship  or 
restoration.  There  is  little  basis  for  the  widespread 
supposition  that  some  gates  were  reserved  for 
military  use  only. 

In  Byz.  symbolism  th e  pyle  (gate  or  door)  played 
an  important  role:  both  heaven  and  hell  were 
supposed  to  have  gates;  Christ  was  a  gate  in  the 
tower  that  represented  the  Church,  and  the  gate 
facing  east  wras  a  typos  of  the  Virgin.  In  iconog¬ 
raphy,  the  gate  stood  for  the  city  in  the  Entry 
into  Jerusalem,  for  the  province  in  the  Flight 
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into  Egypt.  Book  illustrators  employed  a  pyle  (a 
/^-shaped  framed  headpiece)  at  the  “entrance”  of 
many  texts. 

lit.  W.  Karnapp,  Die  Stadtmauer  von  Resafa  in  Syrien 
(Berlin  1976).  Janin,  CP  byz.  267-83.  E.B.  Smith,  Architec¬ 
tural  Symbolism  (Princeton  1956)  10-51.  R.  Schultze,  Die 
romischen  Stadttore,”  Bfb  1  18  (1909)  324-46. 

-M.J.,  A.K  ,  A.C. 

GATTILUSIO  (rarsAtov^os)  or  Gattilusi,  Gen¬ 
oese  family  that  ruled  Lesbos  from  1355 
The  Levantine  branch  of  the  family  was  founded 
by  Francesco  I,  an  adventurer  who  was  reportedly 
instrumental  in  securing  control  of  Constantino¬ 
ple  for  John  V  Palaiologos  in  Nov.  1354  (Douk. 
67-69).  He  was  rewarded  with  marriage  (summer 
1355)  to  the  emperor's  sister  Irene  (who  took  the 
name  Maria)  and  with  lordship  over  Lesbos.  In 
1366  he  helped  Amadeo  VI  or  Savoy  recapture 
Gallipoli  (Kallipolis)  from  the  Turks.  Doukas 
called  Francesco  a  “good  and  faithful  friend  of 
John  V;  he  accompanied  the  emperor  to  Rome 
in  1369.  Francesco  died  in  the  earthquake  that 
struck  Lesbos  on  6  Aug.  1384,  together  with  two 
of  his  sons,  Andronico  and  Domenico. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Francesco  II  (1384- 
1403),  whose  daughter  Irene  (later  Eugenia)  mar¬ 
ried  John  VII  Palaiologos  and  w'as  the  mother  of 
the  short-lived  Andronikos  V  (N.  Oikonomides, 
Thesaurismata  5  [1968]  28-31  and  “Ivory  Pyxis 
33 if).  To  underline  their  Palaiologan  connec¬ 
tions,  the  Gattilusio  family  made  frequent  use  of 
the  double-headed  eagle  on  their  coins  and  her¬ 


aldry.  The  family  ruled  over  Lesbos  until  1462, 
w  hen  Nice  old  Gattilusio  w  as  forced  to  surrender 
to  the  Turks.  They  also  acquired  control  of  other 
northern  Aegean  islands  and  coastal  lands,  in¬ 
cluding  Ainos,  Thasos,  Samothrace,  Lemnos,  and 
Palaia  Phokaia.  The  salt  beds  of  Ainos  and  alum 
mines  of  Phokaia  provided  substantial  income.  An 
important  source  for  the  later  history  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  is  Doukas,  w'ho  was  in  the  service  of  the  Gat¬ 
tilusio  and  went  on  embassies  for  Dorino  I  (1428- 
55)  and  Domenico  ( 1455— 58)-  (See  genealogical 
table.) 

lit.  G.T.  Dennis,  “The  Short  Chronicle  of  Lesbos  1 355- 
1428,”  Lesbiaka  5  (1966)  128-42.  W.  Miller,  “The  Gattilusj 
of  Lesbos  (1355-1462),”  BZ  22  (1913)  406-47.  PLP, 
nos. 3580-94.  A.  Luttrell,  “John  V’s  Daughters:  A  Palaio¬ 
logan  Puzzle,”  OOP  40  (1986)  103-12.  -A.M.T.,  A.C. 

GAUFREDUS  MALATERRA,  Benedictine  monk 
who  accompanied  other  Normans  to  southern 
Italy  and  who  evidently  belonged  to  the  entourage 
of  Count  Roger  I  of  Sicily;  died  before  1101.  At 
Count  Roger  I’s  request  Gaufredus  authored  On 
the  Deeds  of  Roger  Count  of  Calabria  and  Sicily  and 
his  Brother  Robert  Gurnard,  a  history  of  the  Nor¬ 
mans  from  ca.1038  to  1099.  Dedicated  to  Anger- 
ius,  bishop  of  Catania,  the  work  mixes  prose  with 
verse  and  apparently  was  left  unfinished.  Al¬ 
though  the  earlier  part  contains  legendary  mate¬ 
rial,  the  contemporary  section  offers  unique  de¬ 
tails  on  prosopography  and  military  events  of  the 
Byz. -Norman  conflict  in  southern  Italy,  possibly 
furnished  by  Roger’s  court.  Gaufredus  considered 


the  Byz.  too  soft  to  make  good  warriors  (bk.3, 
ch.13),  but  his  account  sheds  much  light  on  Byz. 
Calabria,  esp.  on  George  Maniakf.s  (bk.i,  chs. 
7-8),  and  the  subjugation  of  Calabria  (bk.i,  chs. 
9-37).  He  describes  how  Guiscard  exploited  Mi¬ 
chael  VII’s  deposition  (bk.3,  chs.  13-14)  and  the 
Norman  assault  on  Greece  (bk.3,  chs.  24— 29,  33, 
39-41). 

ED.  De  rebus  gestis  Rogerii  Calabriae  et  Siciliae  Comitis,  ed. 
E.  Pontieri  [=  RIS-  5.1J  (Bologna  1927-28)  3—108. 

lit.  O.  Capitani,  “Specific  Motivations  and  Continuing 
Themes  in  the  Norman  Chronicles  of  Southern  Italy:  Elev¬ 
enth  and  Twelfth  Centuries,”  in  The  Normans  in  Sicily  and 
Southern  Italy  (Oxford  1977)  1-46.  Karayannopulos- Weiss, 
Qiiellenkunde  2:415.  -M.McC. 

GAVRIIL  OF  LESNOVO,  Bulgarian  hermit  and 
saint;  born  Osice  near  Kriva  Palanka,  fl.  11th- 
early  12th  C.  Gavriil  founded  the  monastery  of 
the  Archangel  Michael  (later  known  as  the  Les- 
novo  monastery)  on  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Plavitsa, 
near  the  village  of  Lesnovo  (now1  in  the  Yugoslav 
republic  of  Macedonia).  Established  in  the  period 
of  Byz.  rule  in  Bulgaria,  it  became  a  center  of 
learning  and  book  production  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages.  In  the  second  half  of  the  14th  C. 
the  saint’s  remains  were  removed  to  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Apostles  in  the  capital  city  of  Tur- 
novo.  The  present  monastery  church  was  built  in 
1347  by  the  Serbian  despotes  Jovan  Oliver  on  the 
site  of  Gavriil’s  original  church.  The  fine  frescoes 
are  probably  of  the  same  date. 

lit.  G.  Traichev,  Manastirite  v  Makedonija  (Sofia  1930) 
91-101.  K.  Balabanov,  A.  Nikolovski,  D.  Kornakov,  Spo- 
menici  na  kulturata  na  Makedonija  (Skopje  1980)  112-17, 
304  (plate).  -R.B. 

GAYANE.  See  ValarSapat. 

GAZA  (rd£a,  Ar.  Ghazzah),  ancient  city  on  south¬ 
ern  coast  of  Palestine  that  remained  prosperous 
until  the  end  of  the  6th  C.,  when  the  Piacenza 
Pilgrim  (ch.33)  called  it  a  “lovely  and  renowmed 
city.”  Gaza  lay  inland,  almost  5  km  from  its  harbor 
at  Constantia.  It  was  a  center  of  trade  with  Mecca; 
according  to  Arabic  legend,  Hashlm,  great-grand¬ 
father  of  Muhammad,  died  there.  Gaza  resisted 
the  penetration  of  Christianity  and  until  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  5th  C.  possessed  a  pagan  shrine  of 
Zeus  Marnas  (the  Marneion),  which  was  finally 
destroyed  by  Porphyrios  of  Gaza,  probably  in 
402.  Even  after  the  extinction  of  paganism,  Gaza 
remained  an  important  focus  of  ancient  culture; 
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teachers  at  its  school  of  rhetoric  included  Cho- 
rikios  of  Gaza  and  Prokopios  of  Gaza,  while 
Dorotheos  of  Gaza  was  an  influential  monastic 
writer.  On  the  Madaba  mosaic  map.  Gaza  is  shown 
as  a  large  city  writh  colonnaded  streets  crossing  its 
center  and  a  large  basilica  in  the  middle,  probably 
the  church  erected  over  the  Marneion.  A  mosaic 
dated  by  Greek  inscription  to  508/9  wras  found 
during  the  excavations  of  a  synagogue  on  the 
seashore;  it  represents  David  as  Orpheus,  and 
dressed  as  a  Byz.  emperor  (A.  Ovadiah,  IE)  19 
[1969]  193-98)- 

When  Gaza  w'as  conquered  by  the  Arabs  under 
cAmr  in  635,  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  were 
massacred;  the  Christian  civilian  population  sur¬ 
vived,  however,  and  the  city  remained  the  seat  of 
the  governor  of  the  Negev.  In  723—26  the  pilgrim 
Willibald  saw'  a  church  in  Gaza.  The  sequence  of 
ceramic  finds  near  Gaza  indicates  that  soon  there¬ 
after  the  area  was  abandoned  (L.Y.  Rahmani,  IEJ 
33  [  1 983 J  219-30).  Probably  recovered  by  the 
10th  C.,  Gaza  was  again  in  ruins  when  it  fell  to 
the  Crusaders.  They  fortified  it  anew  from  ca.  1 149, 
and  a  lower  town  of  merchants  and  peasants  grew 
up  around  the  citadel.  The  citadel  of  Gaza  played 
an  important  part  in  the  Crusaders’  conquest  of 
Askai.on.  Saladin  captured  Gaza  in  1187,  but 
Richard  1  Lionheart  retook  it  and  the  Latins  held 
it  until  1229.  kfaza  was  never  a  goal  of  pilgrimage, 
but  an  eulogia  stamp  with  a  representation  of 
the  Virgin  was  found  near  there  (L.Y.  Rahmani, 
IEJ  20  [1970]  105-08). 

LIT.  D.  Sourdel,  El 2  2:1056!.  G.  Downey.  Gaza  in  the 
Early  Sixth  Century  (Norman,  Okla.,  1963).  K.  Seitz,  Die 
Schule  von  Gaza  (Heidelberg  1892).  EAEHL  2:408—17. 

— G.V.,  A.K.,  Z.U.M. 

GAZES,  THEODORE,  Greek  emigre  teacher  and 
translator  in  Italy;  born  Thessalonike  ca.1400, 
died  Policastro  in  Calabria  1475/6.  The  early  ca- 

^  _ .  ~..i.  a  - . .  .. . i  r> 
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fore  1440  he  moved  to  Italy  and  taught  Greek  in 
Ferrara,  Naples,  and  Rome,  where  he  joined  the 
literary  circle  of  Bessarion.  In  Ferrara  he  wrote 
the  Introduction  to  Greek  Grammar  (D.  Donnet,  By- 
zantion  49  [1979]  133—55),  which  became  the  stan¬ 
dard  textbook  for  humanists  and  was  highly  praised 
by  Erasmus.  He  also  delivered  a  speech  called  On 
the  Importance  of  Greek  Studies,  in  which  he  empha¬ 
sized  the  value  of  reading  Greek  literature  as 
preparation  for  participation  in  political  life.  Gazes 
contributed  much  to  developing  mutual  know!- 
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edge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  worlds;  he  translated 
Cicero  and  Claudian  into  Greek  and  made  Latin 
translations  or  paraphrases  of  Xenophon,  Aris¬ 
totle,  and  some  patristic  texts  (e.g.,  Chrysostom’s 
commentary  on  Matthew).  The  study  of  Aristotle, 
whom  Gazes  tried  to  reconcile  with  Christian  doc¬ 
trines  on  the  Trinity,  on  the  immortality  of  the 
individual  soul,  and  on  the  incarnation,  led  him 
into  polemics  with  Plethon,  the  consistent  fol¬ 
lower  of  Plato. 

Gazes  supported  the  policy  of  Union  of 
Churches,  in  which  he  saw  the  only  means  to  stop 
the  Ottoman  conquest.  His  letter  to  Francesco 
Filelfo,  a  treatise  on  the  origin  of  the  Turks  (PG 
161:997-1006),  attests  to  his  interest  in  their  his¬ 
tory.  Moreover,  Gazes  argues  against  Plethon’s 
fatalistic  concept  of  the  Turkish  invasion  as  a 
revenge  for  Alexander  the  (meat’s  conquest;  he 
lays  the  foundation  of  historical  criticism,  drawing 
a  contrast  between  Plethon’s  account  and  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Turks  as  presented  by  “Skylax”  (i.e., 
Skylitzes),  whom  Gazes  finds  closer  to  Strabo. 

ed.  PG  19:1168-1216;  161:985-1014.  For  complete  list 
of  works,  see  Tusculum-Lexikon  269. 

lit.  D.f.  Geanakoplos,  “Theodore  Gaza,  a  Byzantine 
Scholar  of  the  Palaeologan  ‘Renaissance’  in  the  Italian 
Renaissance, ”  MedHum  n.s.  12  (1984)  61— 81.  J.  Irmscher, 
“Theodoros  Gazes  als  griechischer  Patriot,”  ParPass  78 
(1961)  161-73.  PLP,  no. 3450.  -A.K.,  A. M  I’. 


GEITONIA  {yenovla),  neighborhood,  quarter; 
the  term  was  esp.  often  applied  to  Antioch,  where 
Malalas  (Malal.  417.14)  mentions  various  geitoniai. 
Some  geitoniai  are  known  by  name:  in  Evagrios 
Scholastikos  {HE  2.12),  Ostrakine;  in  Malalas 
(272.6),  Skepane;  and  in  Theophanes  (Theoph. 
68.16),  Iobiton.  G.  Downey  (. A  History  of  Antioch 
[Princeton  1961]  478)  suggests  that  Ostrakine  was 
the  potters’  quarter.  Theophanes  (236.6)  also 
mentions  the  geitoniai  of  the  Blues  in  Constanti¬ 
nople,  and  in  an  excerpt  from  Malalas  (T.  Momm¬ 
sen,  Hermes  6  [1972]  380O  a  geitonia  ta  Mazentiolou 
in  Constantinople  reappears.  A.P.  Djakonov’s  the¬ 
ory  (in  VizSb  1 55  f)  that  geitoniai  were  centers  of 
factions  is  now  rejected. 

The  term  geitonia  disappeared  after  the  6th  C. 
but  the  term  geitonema  (“neighborhood”)  contin¬ 
ued  in  use.  The  hagiographer  of  Gregory  of 
Dekapolis  (vita,  ed.  Dvornik,  63.22—26)  reveals 
that  geitonema  gave  some  right  to  a  neighboring 
piece  of  land. 


lit.  Cameron,  Circus  Factions  26f.  G.  Prinzing,  “Zu  den 
Wohnvierteln  der  Griinen  und  Blauen  in  Konstantinopel,” 
Studien  zur  Friihgeschichte  Konstaniinopels  (Munich  1973)  3 1  f , 
37-4 1.  -A.R. 

GEITONIARCHES  (yeiroi'uipxT??).  the  chief  of¬ 
ficial  of  the  geitonia.  According  to  the  6th-C. 
Gregentios  (PG  86:577D),  the  king  of  the  Him- 
yarites  established  in  his  capital  36  regiones  and 
appointed  to  each  a  geitoniarches  with  a  sekreton. 
In  the  late  gth-C.  Kletorologion  of  Philotheos  the 
term  designates  subaltern  officials  of  two  depart¬ 
ments — that  of  the  eparch  of  the  city  and  that 
of  the  demarchoi.  The  scanty  evidence  creates 
problems.  If  loth-C.  geitoniarchai  were  in  fact  dis¬ 
trict  magistrates,  it  seems  strange  that  Philotheos 
speaks  of  only  1 2  geitoniarchai  (Oikonomides,  Lutes 
209.22),  whereas  there  were  14  districts  in  Con¬ 
stantinople.  Secondly,  if  the  geitoniarchai  of  the 
demarchoi  were  local  supervisors,  then  it  is  curious 
that  there  was  only  one  geitoniarches  of  each  color 
(Cameron,  Circus  Factions  92,  n.3). 

lit.  Oikonomides,  Lisles  32 1,  n.  194,326.  -A.K. 

GELASIOS  OF  CAESAREA,  nephew  of  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem,  died  395.  Gelasios  (FeAdo-io?)  was 
elected  bishop  of  Caesarea  in  367.  As  a  Nicaean, 
he  naturally  fell  foul  of  the  Arian  emperor  Valens 
and  was  ousted,  but  came  back  on  the  accession 
of  Theodosios  I.  Theodorei  of  Cyrrhus  {HE 
5.8)  commends  the  purity  of  both  Gelasios’s  doc¬ 
trine  and  his  life.  Jerome  {Be  vir.  ill.  130)  observes 
that  he  wrote  quite  well,  but  did  not  publish.  At 
least  some  works  circulated,  however,  since  a 
number  of  authors  do  cite  him.  Photios  {Bibl., 
cod. 89)  distinguishes  two  or  three  Gelasioses  of 
Caesarea  and  lists  their  works,  among  which  was 
the  Church  History,  which  ends  with  the  death  of 
Constantine  the  Great.  Its  relationship  to  the  last 
two  books  of  the  continuation  by  Rufinus  of 
Aquileia  is  much  disputed  (J.  Schamp,  PBR  6 
[1987]  146-52;  idem,  Byzantion  57  [1987J  360- 
go).  Only  fragments  survive,  as  is  the  case  with 
his  Exposition  of  the  Symbol ,  possibly  similar  to  the 
catechetical  lectures  of  his  uncle  Cyril.  A  polemic 
Against  the  Anomaeans  mentioned  by  Photios  is  lost. 

ed.  Diekamp,  AnalPatr  16-49. 

lit.  F.  Winkelmann,  Untersueh ungen  zur  Kirchengeschichte 
des  Gelasios  i>on  Kaisareia  (Berlin  1966).  A.  Glas,  Die  Kirchen- 
eeschichte  des  Gelasios  von  Kaisareia  (Leipzig-Berlin  1914)- 

-B.B. 
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GELASIOS  OF  KYZIKOS,  church  historian;  died 
after  475.  The  name  of  Gelasios  (reA.do-1.09)  is 
preserved  only  by  Photios  {Bibl.,  cods.  15  and  88); 
the  MSS  of  his  writings,  of  which  the  oldest  and 
the  most  important  codex  is  Milan,  Ambros.  gr. 
534  of  the  12th  and/or  13th  C.  (i.e.,  later  than 
Photios),  are  anonymous.  Of  his  life  is  known  only 
what  he  himself  says  in  the  preface  to  his  History: 
he  was  a  son  of  a  priest  in  Kyzikos  and  composed 
his  work  during  the  rebellion  of  Basiliskos  in 
order  to  refute  the  statement  of  the  partisans  of 
Eutyches  that  the  fathers  of  the  Council  of  Ni- 
caea  allegedly  had  been  inclined  to  the  Mono- 
physite  creed.  The  title  of  the  book  was  Ekklesias- 
tike  historia  (Church  History),  replaced  in  later 
tradition  by  the  title  Syntagma  of  the  Holy  Council 
in  Nicaea.  The  book  begins  with  Constantine  I  the 
Great’s  assumption  of  power;  the  manuscript 
breaks  off  at  the  description  of  the  synod  in  Tyre 
in  335.  According  to  Photios,  the  history  originally 
extended  to  the  end  of  Constantine’s  reign;  the 
Bibliotheca  also  records  that  Gelasios  rejected  the 
view  that  the  emperor  was  baptized  by  a  heretic 
and  affirmed  that  Constantine  was  Orthodox.  For 
his  compilation  Gelasios  used  some  sources  that 
are  still  extant  (Eusebios  of  Caesarea,  Rufinus, 
Sokrates,  Theodoret  of  Cyrrhus)  as  well  as 
some  texts  now  lost,  such  as  the  Church  History  of 
Gelasios  of  Caesarea,  the  Church  History  of  a 
certain  John,  and  the  documents  of  the  Council 
of  Nicaea,  particularly  the  address  of  Constantine 
to  the  Council  and  the  dialogue  between  the  Fa¬ 
thers  of  Nicaea  and  the  Arian  philosopher  Phai- 
don. 

f.d.  PG  85:1 191  —  1360.  Kirchengeschichte ,  ed.  G.  Loeschcke, 
M.  Heinemann  (Leipzig  1918). 

lit.  F.  Winkelmann,  “Die  Quellen  der  Historia  Ecclesias- 
tica  des  Gelasius  von  Cyzicus  (nach  475),”  BS  27  (1966) 
104-30.  C.T.H.R.  Ehrhardt,  “Gonstantinian  Documents  in 
Gelasius  of  Cyzicus,  Ecclesiastical  History,”  JbAChr  23  (1980) 
48-57.  G.  Loeschcke,  “Das  Syntagma  des  Gelasius  Cyzi- 
cenus,”  RhM  n.s.  60  (1905)  594-613;  Gi  (1906)  34-77. 

-A.K.,  B.B. 

GELASIUS  I,  pope  (from  1  Mar.  492);  died  21 
Nov.  496;  probably  an  African  by  birth.  As  arch¬ 
deacon  and  papal  secretary  under  Felix  III,  Ge¬ 
lasius  exerted  influence  even  before  his  election 
to  the  papacy.  He  contributed  much  to  developing 
the  concept  of  papal  primacy.  Unlike  his  prede¬ 
cessor  Leo  I,  Gelasius  sought  support  from  the 
barbarians,  esp.  Theodoric  the  Great.  When 


Emp.  Zeno  and  particularly  Anastasios  I  inclined 
toward  alliance  with  Alexandria  against  Rome,  he 
favored  severing  relations  with  Constantinople. 
He  rejected  the  Henotikon  and  accused  Patr. 
Akakios  of  heresy;  his  opposition  to  Constanti¬ 
nople  was  formulated  in  instructions  ( commonito - 
rium )  sent  to  Theodoric’s  magister  officiorum  Probus 
Faustus  Niger.  In  his  treatises,  Gelasius  developed 
the  idea  of  papal  authority  as  parallel  to  that  of 
the  emperor — as  a  governor  of  all  the  Romans 
based  on  the  jus  publicum— but  with  the  emperor 
receiving  his  power  from  men  and  the  pope  from 
God.  Accordingly,  Gelasius  stated  that  the  canons 
of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (451)  had  validity 
only  insofar  as  they  were  acknowledged  by  the 
papacy,  and  he  denied  the  legality  of  canon  28 
(H.  Anton,  ZKirch  88  [1977]  79-82).  It  was  prob¬ 
ably  under  his  auspices  that  the  legend  of  Pope 
Silvester  developed. 

lit.  W.  Ullmann,  Gelasius  l  (Stuttgart  1981).  Idem,  “Der 
Grundsatz  der  Arbeitsteilung  bei  Gelasius  I,”  Histjb  97-98 
(1978)  41—70.  J.  Taylor,  “The  Early  Papacy  at  Work:  Ge¬ 
lasius  I  (492—96),”  Journal  of  Religious  Histoiy  8  (Sydney 
*975)  317_32-  “A  K- 

GELATT,  a  monastic  academy  southwest  of  Ku¬ 
taisi  in  Georgia,  founded  by  David  II/IV  the 
Restorer  in  1 106  and  completed  under  King 
Demetrios  (1125—56).  The  katholikon,  a  domed 
cruciform  building  with  low  chapels  inserted  at 
the  four  corners,  is  completely  frescoed,  save  the 
apse,  which  carries  a  mosaic  of  the  Virgin  Ni- 
kopoios.  The  subject  and  medium  are  both  rare 
in  Georgia,  suggesting  Byz.  work,  as  does  the 
presence  of  a  lengthy  Greek  inscription.  The  pose 
of  the  Virgin,  however — standing  and  closely 
flanked  by  archangels — and  the  enamel-like  col¬ 
ors,  are  local  features,  as  is  the  juxtaposition  of 
the  mosaic  with  frescoes  (now  obscured  by  16th- 
and  i7th-C.  work)  in  the  nave.  Twelfth-century 
frescoes  in  the  narthex  represent  the  Seven  Ecu¬ 
menical  Councils. 

lit.  R.  Mepisasvili,  Architekturnyj  ansambl'  Gelati  (Tbilisi 
1966).  -A.T. 

GELIMER  ( TsKl/JbEp ),  last  Vandal  king  (530-34); 
born  North  Africa  at  unknown  date,  died  Galatia 
at  unknown  date.  The  son  of  Gelaris,  great-grand¬ 
son  of  Gaiseric,  and  nephew  of  kings  Guntha- 
mund  and  Thrasamund,  Gelimer  became  king 
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after  his  overthrow  of  the  philobyzantine  Hilderic 
on  19  May  (Stein,  infra  311)  or  15  June  530 
(Courtois,  infra  269).  This  act  and  his  haughty 
rejection  of  the  demand  of  Justinian  i  that  Hild¬ 
eric  be  handed  over  created  a  diplomatic  pretext 
for  the  Byz.  reconquest  of  North  Africa.  Belisa- 
rios’s  landing  of  an  expeditionary  force  in  Sept. 

533  surprised  Gelimer,  who  ineptly  directed  the 
Vandal  resistance;  Belisarios  subsequently  de¬ 
feated  the  Vandals  at  Ad  Decimum  on  13  Sept. 
533.  Gelimer  unsuccessfully  tried  to  besiege  Be¬ 
lisarios  at  Carthage,  was  crushed  at  Tricamarum 
in  mid-Dec.,  and  fled  to  Mt.  Pappua  on  the  border 
of  Numidia  during  the  winter  of  533—34.  In  Apr. 

534  Gelimer  surrendered  to  Belisarios,  effectively 
ending  Vandal  resistance.  Gelimer  was  brought 
to  Carthage,  and  then  in  the  summer  of  534  with 
his  wife  and  children  to  Constantinople,  where  he 
was  exhibited  in  a  triumph  in  the  Hippodrome. 
Justinian  gave  him  an  estate  in  Galatia  but  denied 
him  the  rank  of  patrikios  because  he  refused  to 
renounce  Arianism.  Despite  his  earlier  reputation 
for  military  prowess,  Gelimer  was  a  poor  military 
commander  whose  complex  and  moody  person¬ 
ality  (according  to  Prokopios,  Wars  3:19.25-29) 
caused  his  lack  of  steadiness  and  inability  to  rule 
or  to  save  his  kingdom  and  people. 

lit.  C.  Courtois,  Les  Vandales  e.t  VAfrique  (Paris  1955;  rp. 
Aalen  1964)  esp.  269-71,  353-55-  Stein,  Histoire  2:314- 
18.  L.  Schmidt,  Geschichte  der  Wandalen  (Munich  1 942)  121- 
41.  P.  Pischel,  Kult urgesch ich le  und  Volkskunst  der  Wandalen 
(Frankfurt-Bern  1980)  117-22.  -W.E.K. 

GEMS  (Xidapia)  in  Byz.  were  used  for  jewelry, 
on  horse  fittings,  weapon  mounts  and  scabbards, 
and  religious  items,  such  as  crosses  and  liturgical 
vessels;  they  could  also  be  attached  to  textiles.  All 
types  of  precious  and  semiprecious  stones  were 
used,  the  most  common  being  carnelians,  emer¬ 
alds,  sardonyx,  jasper,  haematite,  lapis  lazuli, 
amethysts,  and  rock  crystal.  Stones  were  used  in 
their  natural  crystalline  form  w-herever  that  oc¬ 
curred,  polished  or  carved  into  cameos  and  ring- 
stones.  They  were  rarely  faceted,  even  though  the 
use  of  diamonds  for  cutting  diamonds  was  known. 
Gems  were  used  in  conjunction  w-ith  gold,  silver, 
and  other  materials.  Thirty  stones,  of  seven  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds,  are  combined  with  marble  and  glass 
paste  on  Justin  II's  reliquary  cross  (C.  Belting- 
Ihm,  JbRGZM  12  [1965]  142-66).  A  law'  of  Leo  1 
( Cod.Just .  XI  1 2  [  1 1  ] )  expressly  states  that  private 


individuals  were  forbidden  to  use  pearls,  emer¬ 
alds,  and  hyakinthoi  (sapphires,  aquamarines,  ame¬ 
thysts?)  on  harness  trappings  but  were  allowed  to 
use  other  gemstones.  The  imperial  monopoly  on 
the  use  of  specific  gems  may  have  been  entirely 
for  economic  reasons  or  could  imply  belief  in  the 
amuletic  value  of  such  stones.  The  two  most  im¬ 
portant  works  on  the  healing  powers  of  gems  were 
written  by  Epiphanios  of  Salamis  and  Michael 
Psellos. 

lit.  U.T.  Holmes,  “Mediaeval  Gem  Stones,”  Speculum  9 
(1934)  195-204.  /..  Radar,  “Uber  die  Symbolik  der  Edel- 
steine  der  ungarischen  Krone,”  in  Studien  zur  Machtsymbolik 
des  mittelalterlichen  Ungam  (Budapest  1983)  147-52. 

— S.D.C.,  A.C. 


GENEALOGY  OF  CHRIST,  enumerated  in  Mat¬ 
thew  1:1  —  17  (40  names)  and  Luke  3:23-38  (56 
names),  is  commemorated  on  the  Sunday  before 
Christmas.  Illustrations  of  Christ’s  ancestors  are 
rare:  for  example,  Paris,  B.N.  gr.  64,  fols.  iov- 
1  tr,  and  the  two  frieze  Gospels  where  the  ances¬ 
tors  appear  as  witnesses  to  the  Incarnation.  The 
43  ancestors  named  in  the  liturgy  adorn  the  inner 
narthex  domes  of  the  Chora,  and  ancestors  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  nave  of  the  Church  of  the  Nativity  at 
Bethlehem  (12th  C.).  Christ's  Davidic  ancestry 
through  his  mother,  Mary,  is  frequently  empha¬ 
sized:  David  is  axially  aligned  w-ith  Christ  in  mon¬ 
umental  cycles  and  accompanies  him  in  Gospel 
headpieces  (Parma,  Bibl.  Pal.  5— Nelson,  Preface 
&  Miniature,  frontispiece);  the  marginal  Psalters 
illuminate  Psalm  71  with  an  image  of  Mary,  who 
also  prefaces  aristocratic  Psalters;  and  the  Free 
of  Jesse  flourishes  in  Palaiologan  art. 

lit.  S.  Tsuji,  “The  Headpiece  Miniatures  and  Geneal¬ 
ogy  Pictures  in  Paris.  Gr.  74,”  OOP  29  (1975)  188-203. 
Underwood,  Kariye  Djami  1:49-59.  -A.W.C. 

GENESIOS  (repecno?),  conventional  name  of  the 
loth-C.  author  of  the  anonymous  “History  of 
emperors”  that  is  preserved  in  a  single  MS  (Leip¬ 
zig,  Univ.  Lib.  gr.  16);  an  1  ith-C.  hand  wrote  the 
text  of  Genesios,  but  on  fol.248  another,  later 
hand  has  inserted  the  notation  “Genesiou"  (F. 
Steinman,  VizVrem  21  [1914]  37-39)-  There  have 
been  numerous  attempts  to  reconstruct  the  biog¬ 
raphy  and  genealogy  of  Genesios,  wflro  has  been 
given  the  first  name  of  Joseph  (a  Joseph  Genesios 
is  mentioned  in  the  preamble  to  Skylitzes)  and 


proclaimed  the  son  or  grandson  of  a  certain 
Armenian  Constantine  (A.  Markopoulos,  ZRVl 
24-25  [1986]  103-08).  Written  at  the  court  of 
Constantine  VII,  the  chronicle  encompasses  the 
period  813—86  and  presents  events  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty. 

The  problem  of  its  interrelationship  with  The- 
ophanes  Continuatus  is  complicated:  because 
Genesios  stated  that  he  employed  eyewitnesses 
and  rumors  (p.3.1 1-12),  he  used  to  be  considered 
the  source  of  Theophanes  Continuatus;  compar¬ 
ing  the  texts,  however,  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  borrowed  his  material  from  the  contin- 
uator  (esp.  from  Vita  Basilii)  or  that  they  both 
depended  on  the  same  source.  F.  Barisic  sug¬ 
gested  that  Genesios  used  Sergios  the  Confessor 
(. Byzantion  31  [1961]  260!').  Genesios’s  composition 
is  loose,  full  of  insertions  and  non  sequiturs.  Es¬ 
pecially  poor  is  the  last  section,  on  Michael  III 
and  Basil  I;  its  allegedly  precise  data  turn  out  to 
be  either  invented  or  suspect. 

ed.  Regum  libri  quattuor,  eds.  A.  Lesmuller- Werner,  H. 
Thurn  (Berlin— New  York  1978). 

lit.  P.  Karlin-Hayter,  “Etudes  sur  les  deux  histoires  du 
regne  de  Michel  III,”  Byzantion  41  (1971)  452—96.  F.  Bar- 
isic,  “Genesios  et  le  Continuateur  de  Theophane,"  Byzantion 
28  (1958)  1 19—33.  A.  Werner,  “Die  Syntax  des  einfachen 
Satzes  bei  Genesios,”  BZ  31  (1931)  258— 323.  Ja.N.  Ljubar- 
skij,  “Theophanes  Continuatus  und  Genesios,”  BS  48  (1987) 
12-27.  -A.K. 

GENESIS,  first  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
deals  with  the  Creation.  Illustration  of  the  Book 
of  Genesis  is  found  most  abundantly  in  two  frag¬ 
mentary  MSS  that  are  unrelated  iconographically. 

The  Vienna  Genesis  (Vienna,  ONB  theol.  gr. 
31;  6th  C.)  now  consists  of  24  folios  of  an  esti¬ 
mated  96.  It  is  a  sumptuous  book,  written  in  silver 
ink  on  purple-dyed  parchment.  The  layout  is  con¬ 
ceived  around  the  illustrations,  with  the  lower  half 
of  each  page  given  over  to  the  artist  and  the  text 
m  the  upper  half  abbreviated  110111  the  ScpLu- 
agint.  No  manuscript  quite  like  it  survives.  The¬ 
ories  about  the  origin  of  its  iconography  and  style 
have  led  to  an  attribution  to  the  region  of  Syria/ 
Palestine,  although  the  purple  parchment  might 
seem  to  point  to  Constantinople  itself. 

The  Cotton  Genesis  (London,  B.L.  Cott.  Otho 
BAT;  5th ?  C.)  once  contained  the  full  text  of 
Genesis  and  some  360  miniatures,  but  a  fire  in 
1 7B 1  reduced  it  to  charred  and  shrunken  frag¬ 
ments.  Scholarly  ingenuity  has  reconstructed  in 


large  part  its  original  layout  and  to  some  extent 
the  appearance  of  its  miniatures.  This  was  pos¬ 
sible  after  study  of  iconographically  related  ma¬ 
terial,  notably  mosaics  in  the  porches  of  S.  Marco 
at  Venice,  which,  since  the  work  of  Tikkanen 
(1899),  have  been  accepted  as  closely  related  de¬ 
scendants  of  miniatures  in  the  Cotton  Genesis. 
The  Cotton  Genesis  has  been  attributed  to  Egypt, 
in  part  on  the  basis  of  its  interest  in  the  Joseph 
story  and  enthusiasm  for  Nilotic  landscapes,  bee¬ 
hive  granaries,  and  pyramids. 

Further  cycles  of  Genesis  illustration  in  the  early 
period  are  implied  by  the  Octatelchs  and  mon¬ 
uments  such  as  the  mosaics  of  Monreale.  Yet,  in 
contrast  to  the  situation  in  and  after  the  10th  C. 
when,  it  is  often  argued,  artists  frequently  made 
reference  to  pre-Iconoclastic  artistic  treasures,  it 
is  striking  that  the  Cotton  and  Vienna  Genesis 
MSS  seem  to  have  been  unknown  in  the  East. 
Both  had  reached  Venice  and  been  consulted  by- 
artists  by  the  early  14th  C.  at  the  latest  (for  the 
Vienna  Genesis,  see  H.  Buchthal,  Historia  Troiana 
[London  1972]  47-52).  Genesis  illustration  is  usu¬ 
ally  held  to  be  characterized  by  its  literalism.  Sig¬ 
nificant  elements  were  derived  from  extrabiblical 
sources,  notably  Jewish  and  Christian  legends  and 
exegesis,  which  probably  entered  the  pictorial  tra¬ 
ditions  before  the  6th  C. 

lit.  K.  Wcitzmann,  H.  Kessler,  The  Cotton  Genesis 
(Princeton  1986).  H.  Gerstinger,  Die  Wiener  Genesis  (Vienna 
1931).  Q.  Mazal,  Wiener  Genesis,  2  vols.,  fasc.  and  comm. 
(Frankfurt  am  Main  1980).  S.  Dufrenne,  “A  propos  de 
deux  etudes  recentes  sur  la  Genese  de  Vienne,"  Byzantion 
42  (1972)  598—601,  with  add.  in  Byzantion  43  (1973)  504 f. 

'  I  HI 

GENIKON  (yevLKOv),  major  fiscal  department  that 
dealt  with  assessment  of  land  and  other  taxes, 
maintaining  the  lists  of  taxpayers,  and  collecting 
payments  (Dolger,  Beitrcige  igf).  It  also  served  as 

a  uiuuiiai  101  fiscal  cases,  oasn  i  is  saiu  lu  nave 

presided  over  trials  in  the  genikon.  It  occupied  a 
special  building  allegedly  constructed  by  Constan¬ 
tine  1  and  located  within  the  Great  Palace.  The 
building  was  destroyed  by  Isaac  II  (Janin,  CP  byz. 

1 730- 

The  head  of  the  genikon  was  the  logothetes  tou 
genikou.  The  office  is  distinct  from  that  of  the 
genikos  logothetes,  who  was  a  high-ranking  pro¬ 
vincial  KOMMF.RKiARios  in  the  6th~7th  C.  The  first 
mentioned  head  of  the  genikon  logoi  hesion  was 
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the  (former?)  monk  Theodotos  ca.692.  N.  Oikon- 
omides  ( Dated  Seals,  no. 23)  attributed  to  him  the 
seal  of  Theodotos  “monk  and  genikos  logothetes." 
Under  the  logothetes  were  various  officials:  megas 
chartoularios,  chartoularioi  of  the  arklai,  f.pop- 

TAI.  DIOIKETA1,  ROMES  HYDATON,  OIKISTIKOS,  kom- 

merkiarioi,  komes  tes  lamias,  etc.  The  role  of  the 
genikon  declined  under  the  Komnenoi  but  re¬ 
covered  under  Andronikos  1  and  the  Angeloi. 
After  1 204  the  term  logothetes  ton  genikou  survived 
only  as  a  title,  often  conferred  on  intellectuals 
such  as  George  and  Constantine  Akropolites  and 
Theodore  Metochites.  The  chrysobull  of  1302 
mentioning  the  sekreton  of  the  genikos  logothetes 
( Xerop .  235.40)  is  a  forgery.  Pseudo-KoDiNOS 
refers  to  the  logothetes  ton  genikou  but  admits  ig¬ 
norance  of  his  functions.  The  last  logothetes  tou 
genikou  was  probably  Iannes  [sir]  Androuses  in 
1380  ( PLP ,  no. 901 1 1). 

lit.  R.  Guilland,  “Les  logothetes,”  REB  29  (1971)  11- 
24.  Laurent,  Corpus  2:129-94.  -A.K. 

GENNADIOS  I,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  (Aug./ 
Sept.  458-between  17  and  20  Nov.  471);  born 
ca.400.  A  man  of  wonderful  memory  and  excel¬ 
lent  education,  he  was  highly  praised  by  Genna- 
mus  of  Marseilles.  A  consistent  opponent  of 
Alexandrian  political  and  theological  indepen¬ 
dence,  Gennadios  polemicized  in  his  youth  against 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  and  later  deposed  Timotheos 
Ailouros.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  a  true  ally 
of  Pope  Leo  I  and  composed  an  enkomion  of  the 
pope’s  tome  addressed  to  Flavian  and  directed 
against  Eutyches.  In  458  or  459  Gennadios  sent 
an  encyclical  epistle  condemning  simony  ( RegPatr , 
fasc.  1,  no.  143).  Gennadios  enjoyed  fame  as  a 
miracle  worker:  Theodore  Lector  relates  that  the 
patriarch  healed  a  painter  whose  hand  withered 
because  he  dared  to  depict  Christ  with  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  Zeus;  when  the  anagnostes  Charisios  re¬ 
fused  to  improve  his  behavior,  Gennadios  pre¬ 
dicted  his  death,  which  indeed  occurred  the  next 
day.  Little  has  survived  from  his  exegetic  and 
dogmatic  works.  Neophytos  Enkleistos  wrote  a 
eulogy  of  Gennadios,  whom  he  compared  to  Dan¬ 
iel  the  Stylite  and  Andrew  the  Fool  (H.  Delehaye, 
AB  26  [1907]  221—28). 

ed.  PG  85:1613—1734.  K.  Staab.  Pauluskommentare  aus 
der  griechischen  Kirche  (Munster  in  Westfalen  1933)  352- 
422.  Diekamp,  AnalPatr  54-108. 

lit.  Quasten,  Patrology  3:525b  RegPatr,  fasc.  1,  nos.  143- 
47.  J.  Kirchmeyer,  DictSpir  6  (1965)  204b  -A.K. 


GENNADIOS  II  SCHOLARIOS,  theologian  and 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  (6  Jan.  1454-56,  1463, 
and  1464-65);  baptismal  name  George;  born 
Constantinople  between  1400  and  1405,  died  Mt. 
Menoikeion  ca.1472.  He  is  sometimes  referred  to 
as  Kourteses,  perhaps  his  mother’s  name.  A  stu¬ 
dent  of  Mark  Eugenikos,  John  Chortasmenos, 
and  Joseph  Bryennios,  Gennadios  taught  logic 
and  physics  in  Constantinople.  By  1438  he  was 
didaskalos,  senator,  and  krites  katholikos.  He  at¬ 
tended  the  Council  of  Ferrara-Florence,  where 
he  took  a  Unionist  position.  By  1444,  however, 
Gennadios  became  an  avowed  opponent  of  Union 
of  the  Churches  and  inherited  from  Mark  Eu¬ 
genikos  the  leadership  of  the  anti-Unionist  party. 
He  was  consequently  deposed  (1446/7)  from  his 
official  positions  and  ca.  1450  took  monastic  vows 
at  the  Charsianeites  monastery.  Gennadios  was 
captured  by  the  Turks  in  1453;  after  his  release 
he  served  three  times  as  patriarch.  He  sought  to 
reach  a  modus  vivendi  with  the  Turkish  authorities, 
urged  a  policy  of  oikonomia  with  respect  to  in¬ 
fractions  of  the  canons,  and  hoped  for  spiritual 
revival  among  the  Orthodox.  In  the  interlude 
between  his  patriarchates,  he  retired  to  the  Pro- 
dromos  monastery  near  Serres;  he  later  died  and 
was  buried  there. 

Gennadios  knew  Latin  well  and  admired  Latin 
scholarship,  esp.  the  works  of  Aquinas,  of  which 
he  prepared  translations  and  commentaries.  He 
wrote  an  ardent  defense  of  Aristotle,  who  had 
been  attacked  by  Plethon,  and  sought  to  incor¬ 
porate  into  Byz.  thinking  scholasticism  and  the 
Thomist  interpretation  of  Aristotle  (G.  Podskal- 
sky,  Theologie  und  Philosophic  49  [1974]  305—23). 
His  extensive  writings  include  anti-Union  trea¬ 
tises;  expositions  of  the  Christian  faith  for  Mehmed 
II  (A.  Papadakis,  Byzantion  42  [1972]  88-106); 
and  essays  on  divine  providence,  predestination, 
and  the  origin  of  the  human  soul. 

ed.  Oeuvres  completes,  ed.  L.  Petit,  X.A.  Siderides,  M. 
Jugie,  8  vols.  (Paris  1928-36). 

lit.  C.J.  Turner,  “The  Career  of  George-Gennadius 
Scholarius,”  Byzantion  39  ( 1969)  420—55.  Th.N.  Zeses,  Gen¬ 
nadios  B'  Scholarios.  Bios-Syngrammata-Didaskaha  (Thessalo- 
nike  1980),  corr.  G.  Podskalsky,  BZ  77  (1984)  58-60.  Beck, 
Kirche  760-63.  -A.M.T. 

GENNADIUS  OF  MARSEILLES,  Latin  theolo¬ 
gian;  died  between  492  and  505.  His  biography 
is  unknown,  and  most  of  his  works  (including 
books  against  Nestorios  and  Eutyches)  are  lost. 


His  book  On  Famous  Men,  which  is  a  continuation 
of  Jerome,  is  our  most  important  source  concern¬ 
ing  Christian  writers  of  the  4th  and  esp.  5th  C. 
Gennadius  knew  both  Greek  and  Latin,  he  de¬ 
scribed  only  those  works  he  himself  had  read,  and 
he  tried  to  be  objective  in  his  approach.  He  viewed 
Pelagios  as  a  heresiarch;  at  the  same  time  he  had 
no  praise  for  Augustine,  rejecting  his  concept  of 
predestination. 

f.d.  E.C.  Richardson  in  TU  14.1  (1896)  57—97. 

lit.  B.  Czapla,  Gennadius  als  Litter arhistonher  (Munster 
1898).  M.  Schanz,  Geschichte  der  rimischen  Literatur  4.2  (Mu¬ 
nich  1920)  552-54.  -A.K. 


GENOA  (rep[p]oua),  port  city  in  Liguria  in  north¬ 
western  Italy,  which  after  Diocletian  belonged  to 
the  province  of  Alpes  Cottiae.  It  was  a  bishopric 
in  the  5th  C.,  and  its  bishop  Paschasius  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  in  451.  Two 
edicts  of  Theodoric  the  Great  mention  a  Jewish 
community  and  a  synagogue  in  Genoa.  By  539 
the  city  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Byz.;  it  was  taken 
for  a  short  time  by  the  Franks,  but  then  remained 
Byz.  until  the  7th  C.  The  Lombard  king  Rothari 
conquered  Genoa  ca.642  and  destroyed  its  walls. 
The  city  recovered  in  the  10th  C.  despite  Muslim 
raids  in  930-35;  in  the  11th  C.  Genoa  defeated 
the  Arabs  and  expelled  them  from  Sardinia;  its 
fleet  also  sacked  Tunis. 

The  Genoese  took  part  in  the  First  Crusade, 
sending  a  squadron  of  13  vessels  that  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  attacking  the  Syrian  and  Palestinian 
coast.  Genoa’s  abundant  archives  record  Genoese 
trade  activity  with  Syria,  Alexandria,  and  Con¬ 
stantinople;  in  1155  Emp.  Manuel  I  Komnenos, 
suspicious  of  Venice,  granted  the  Genoese  a  chry¬ 
sobull  promising  them  an  embolos  and  skalai  in 
Constantinople  as  well  as  a  reduction  of  the  kom- 
merkion.  In  their  penetration  into  “Romania”  the 
Genoese  encountered  competition  from  Venice 
and  Pisa;  Manuel  I  considered  Genoa  a  natural 
ally  in  his  struggle  with  Venice,  and  after  1171 
the  Genoese  position  in  the  empire  became  favor¬ 
able.  In  1201  the  Genoese  ambassador  Ottobone 
della  (  Toce  received  new  privileges  from  Alexios 
HI,  and  relations  were  active  in  1203  w'hen  the 
threat  of  the  Crusaders’  attack  on  the  Byz.  capital 
became  imminent  (P.  Schreiner,  QFItArch  63  [1983] 
292-97). 

Although  Venice  benefited  enormously  from 
the  fall  of  Constantinople  in  1204,  Genoa  took 


advantage  of  Greek  hostility  toward  Venice  to 
secure  its  position  in  the  Empire  of  Nicaea.  Gug- 
lielmo  Boccanegra,  “captain  of  the  people,”  con¬ 
cluded  the  Treaty  of  Nymphaion  with  Michael 
VIII  in  1261,  and  after  the  Byz.  reconquest  of 
Constantinople  the  same  year  Genoa  attained  a 
privileged  position  in  the  empire,  replacing  Ven¬ 
ice.  The  Genoese  naval  victory  of  1284  at  the 
battle  of  Meloria  (near  Livorno)  weakened,  if  not 
completely  destroyed,  Pisa,  another  rival  ( Genova , 
Pisa  e  il  Mediterraneo  tra  due  e  trecento  [Genoa  1984]), 
making  Genoa  the  major  Italian  power  in  the 
Levant.  Genoa  established  colonies  in  Pera  (see 
Galata),  Chios,  the  Danubian  delta  (Vicina, 
Chilia),  the  Crimea  (Kaffa,  Sougdaia),  and  Tre- 
bizond;  alum  mines  in  Phokaia  were  ceded  to 
the  Genoese.  From  1292  on,  however,  the  Vene¬ 
tians  waged  a  counterattack  that  led  to  a  series  of 
wars  involving  the  Greeks,  Catalans,  and  Turks 
(C.P.  Kyrris,  Byzantina  4  [1972]  331-56;  M.  Bal- 
ard,  TM  4  [1970]  431—69).  The  treaty  of  1352 
signed  by  John  VI  Kantakouzenos  expanded 
Genoa’s  privileges  in  the  Levant  (I.P.  Medvedev, 
VizVrem  38  [1977]  161-72).  Thereafter  Genoese 
activity  began  to  decrease,  owing  to  the  collapse 
of  the  Mongols  and  the  advance  of  the  Ottomans, 
among  other  reasons;  Pera  was  lost  in  1453,  Kaffa 
in  1475,  and  Chios  in  1566. 

The  Byz.  of  the  14th  C.  attentively  observed 
internal  strife  in  Genoa.  Theodore  Metochites 
deplored  it  as  an  example  of  the  inadequacies  of 
democracy;  Gregoras  and  Kantakouzenos  men¬ 
tion  Simone  Boccanegra’s  rise  to  power  (1339- 
44).  However,  an  attempt  to  demonstrate  that 
Boccanegra’s  uprising  inspired  the  Zealots  in 
Thessalonike  (where  a  Genoese  colony  allegedly 
existed)  is  inconclusive  (Sevccnko,  Soc.  Cf  Intell., 

Pt HI  [1953]-  SoS-1?)’ 

A  textile  with  a  cycle  of  the  Life  of  St.  Lawrence 
and  extensive  Latin  inscriptions,  sent  by  Michael 
V 1 1 1  to  his  Genoese  allies,  is  preserved  in  the 
Galleria  di  Palazzo  Bianco  (Cutler-Nesbitt,  Arte 
3i8f).  R.  Nelson  (ArtB  67  [1985]  548-66)  sug¬ 
gested  that  frescoes  painted  in  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  Lawrence  in  Genoa  ca.1310  were  the  work  of 
an  itinerant  Byz.  artist. 

lit.  A.  Frondoni,  “Note  preliminari  per  uno  studio  sulla 
topografia  di  Genova  ‘paleocristiana,’  ”  Atti  del  V  Congresso 
nazionale  di  archeologia  cristiana,  vol.  2  (Rome  1982)  351  — 
64.  L.G.  Bianchi,  E.  Poleggi,  Una  cittd  portuale  del  medioevo: 
Genova  net  secoli  X—XVl  (Genoa  1980).  M.  Balard,  La  Ro¬ 
manic  genoise,  2  vols.  (Rome  1978).  G.  Day,  “Byzandno- 
Genoese  Diplomacy  and  the  Collapse  of  Emperor  Manuel’s 
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Western  Policy  1  168—1  171,”  Byzantion  48  (1978—79)  494  ' 
405.  C.  Manfroni,  "La  rdazione  fra  Genova,  l’lmpero  bi- 
zantino,  e  i  Turchi,”  Atti  della  societa  ligure  di  storia  palria 
28.4  (1902)  575-860.  R.S.  Lopez.  Storia  delle  colonie  genovesi 
net  Mediterraneo  (Bologna  1938).  -A.K..  A.C.. 

GENRE,  LITERARY.  The  concept  of  genre  is 
historically  determined,  and  the  classical  catego¬ 
rization  of  literature  into  three  genres  (lyric,  epic, 
and  drama)  did  not  apply  to  Bvz.  1  he  Bvz.  had 
no  coherent  theory  of  genre,  except  in  the  case 
of  rhetoric,  whose  works  they  divided,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  ancient  principles,  into  various  gene  and 
eide  (Martin,  Rhetorik  9).  Some  Byz.  writers,  such 
as  Psellos  (Ljubarskij,  Psell  139-41)  or  Eustathios 
of  Thessalonike  (Kazhdan-Franklin,  Studies  183- 
87),  tried  to  draw'  a  distinction  between  certain 
genres.  The  principle  of  classification  for  medie¬ 
val  literature  was  functional  rather  than  aes¬ 
thetic — the  objective  and  the  audience  addressed 
w'ere  the  major  criteria  of  categorization;  accord¬ 
ingly,  the  genres  formed  an  interconnected  sys¬ 
tem  that  can  he  characterized  as  a  hierarchy  of 
genres.  Each  genre  w'as  supposed  to  possess  strict 
rules  of  stylistic  formulas  (which  some  historians 
of  literature  call  “etiquette”),  even  though  the  Byz. 
accepted  the  existence  of  mixed  genres.  Eusta¬ 
thios  justified  this  formulaic  method  of  composi¬ 
tion:  although  in  antiquity  Solon  demanded  that 
each  work  of  art  be  unique,  now  standards  had 
changed,  and  God  and  the  divine  deeds  of  em¬ 
perors  should  be  praised  repeatedly,  retained  “as 
a  seal  of  brilliant  character,”  and  promoted  every¬ 
where  (Regel,  Fontes  1:98.21—27).  Eustathios  ar¬ 
gued  that  the  repetitive  formulas  were  necessary 
for  the  didactic  purposes  of  Byz.  literature. 

The  type  of  genre  was  often,  but  not  in  every 
case,  stated  in  the  heading  of  a  work  (logos,  epi¬ 
taph,  chronicle,  vita,  etc:.),  but  this  categorization 
is  not  always  the  author’s  and  in  any  case  is  incon¬ 
sistent.  From  the  point  of  view  of  modern  criti¬ 
cism,  one  can  distinguish  the  following  major 
genres:  poetry  (secular  and  religious,  both  writh 
subdivisions),  rhetoric  (with  many  subdivisions), 
and  esp.  sermons,  epistolography,  hagiogra¬ 
phy,  theological  literature  (primarily  polemic  and 
exegesis),  historiography,  admonitions,  ro¬ 
mance,  fable,  gnomai,  proverbs,  and  satire.  Al¬ 
though  scientific  and  juristic  literature  contain 
some  elements  of  literary  genres,  they  belong  to 
the  sphere  of  normative,  not  didactic  and  enter¬ 
taining  w'orks. 


lit.  K.W.  Kempfer,  Gattungstheorie  (Munich  1973).  D.S. 
Lichacev,  Poetika  drevnnusskoj  literatury  (Moscow  1979)  55- 
102.  W’.-H.  Schmidt,  K.-D.  Seemann,  “Die  Gatumgsfor- 
schung  und  die  aileron  slavischen  Literaluren,”  Gattungs- 
probleme  der  alleren  slavischen  Literaluren  (Berlin  1984)  13- 
32.  E.  Patlagean,  “Discours  ecrit,  discours  parle:  Niveaux 
dc  culture  a  Byzance  aux  Yllle— \Ie  siedes,  Annates  ESL 
34(1979)264-78.  “A-K- 

GEOFFREY  I  VILLEHARDOUIN  (Nrstfjpe?  ere 
BtAapTotnj),  prince  of  Achaia  (ca.  1 209-25/3 1); 
born  between  1  170  and  1175,  died  between  1225 
and  1231.  Nephew'  of  the  historian  Geoffrey  de 
VILLEHARDOUIN,  Geoffrey  accompanied  the  part 
of  the  Fourth  Crusade  that  went  to  Syria.  There, 
in  1204,  he  learned  of  the  capture  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  and  set  sail  tor  the  city.  His  ship  w'as  forced 
to  pass  the  winter  of  1204/5  at  Methone,  where 
an  unnamed  Byz.  magnate  invited  him  to  help 
seize  that  area.  Their  cooperation  prospered  until 
the  magnate’s  death.  In  summer  1205,  his  son’s 
hostility  forced  Geoffrey  and  his  followers  to  seek 
out  Boniface  of  Montferrat,  then  besieging 
Nauplia.  With  Boniface’s  consent,  Geoffrey  joined 
William  I  of  Champlitte  in  conquering  the  Mo- 
rea.  After  William  departed  for  France,  Geoffrey 
did  homage  to  Emp.  Henry  of  Hainault  (1209) 
and  became  prince  of  Achaia.  Around  1209/10 
he  took  the  Acrocorinth  (w'here  he  constructed  a 
donjon)  and  then  the  Lakonian  plain,  leaving  only 
Monemvasia,  the  Slavs  of  Taygetos,  and  the  Mani 
unconquered.  In  the  feudal  organization  of  the 
principality,  former  Byz.  magnates  assumed  a  rec¬ 
ognized  place  while  peasants  continued  to  pay 
dues  similar  to  those  in  Byz.  times.  The  circum¬ 
stances  of  Geoffrey’s  death  are  unknown. 

lit.  Bon,  Moree  franque  64-76.  Longnon,  Compagnons 
32-41.  B.  Hendrickx,  “Quelques  problemes  a  la  conquete 
de  la  Moree  par  les  Francs,”  Byzantina  4  (1972)  373-88. 

— C.M.B. 

GEOFFREY  II  VILLEHARDOUIN,  prince  of 
Achaia  (ca.  1226/31-1 246);  born  France  ca.  1195?, 
died  Morea  early  summer  1246.  The  son  of  Geof¬ 
frey  I  Vili.ehardouin,  he  came  to  the  Morea 
ca.1210.  In  1217  he  married  Agnes  de  Courtenay, 
daughter  of  Pierre  de  Courtenay,  Latin  emperor 
of  Constantinople.  As  Pierre’s  vassal  Geoffrey 
helped  the  Latins  oppose  Byz.  efforts  to  recon¬ 
quer  Constantinople.  In  1236  and  1238  he  fought 
against  John  III  Vatatz.es,  who  was  besieging  the 
capital.  The  Latin  emperor  rewarded  him  with 
suzerainty  over  Euboea.  During  Geoffrey’s  reign 


the  principality  of  Achaia  enjoyed  great  tran¬ 
quility  and  prosperity.  Since  he  left  no  male  heir, 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  William  II 
VILLEHARDOUIN. 

lit.  Bon,  Moree  franque  1:75b  79—1 15.  Longnon,  Empire 
latin  165b  175b  HC  2:242-44.  -A.M.T. 

GEOFFREY  DE  VILLEHARDOUIN  (historian). 
See  Vili.ehardoltn,  Geoffrey. 

GEOGRAPHY  as  a  scholarly  discipline  was  in¬ 
herited  by  the  Byz.  from  antiquity.  Strabo  and 
Pausanias  were  the  favorite  sources  of  Stephen 
of  Byzantium  in  the  6th  C.,  and  interest  in  Strabo 
was  revived  by  the  9th  C.  (A.  Oilier,  Studies  in 
Greek  Manuscript  Tradition  [Amsterdam  1983J  1  — 
62,  137—82):  a  qth-C.  Heidelberg  MS  contains  a 
selection  of  minor  geographical  works,  including 
the  Periplous  of  the  Erythrean  (Red)  Sea  (see  Peri- 
plous),  and  an  epitome  of  Strabo  (Wilson,  Scholars 
87).  Strabo  and  Stephen  of  Byzantium  were  ex¬ 
cerpted  in  chronicles  and  lexika,  in  works  by  Con¬ 
stantine  VII  Porphyrogennetos,  and  elsewhere. 
The  didactic  poem  on  geography  of  Dionysios 
Periegetes  (2nd  C.)  also  acquired  popularity  and 
was  commented  on  by  Eustathios  of  Thessa¬ 
lonike,  among  others.  Ptolemy,  however,  was 
more  appreciated  as  the  author  of  the  Handy 
Tables  than  as  a  geographer,  and  Eratosthenes, 
the  most  scientific  of  ancient  geographers,  re¬ 
mained  scarcely  more  than  a  name  to  the  Byz. 

1  he  late  Roman  period  witnessed  an  interest  in 
descriptive  geography — from  accounts  of  market¬ 
places  and  harbors  (Expositio  totius  mundi)  to 
the  itineraries  of  pilgrims  (Egeria).  The  devel¬ 
opment  of  this  genre  stopped  after  the  6th  C.  and 
only  slowly  revived,  beginning  with  Epiphanios 
Hagiopolites  (end  of  8th  or  9th  C.).  The  resur¬ 
gence  of  travel  literature  from  the  1  ith  C.  on 
shows  growing  interest  in  geography,  although 
the  Byz.  retained  a  generally  negative  attitude 
toward  t  ravel.  Psellos  made  ironic  remarks  about 
the  wandering  monk  Elias  (Ljubarskij,  Psell  74- 
79),  and  Niketas  Choniates  ridiculed  Patr.  John 
X  Kamateros  for  behaving  as  if  he  had  journeyed 
throughout  the  world.  Later  this  negative  attitude 
disappeared:  Gregoras  included  in  his  History 
(Greg.  3:3—75)  a  lengthy  section  devoted  to  his 
friend  Agathangelos,  who  allegedly  spent  20  years 
traveling  around  the  Mediterranean,  describing 
his  journeys  in  letters.  The  representatives  of  Greek 


travel  literature  of  the  12th- 15th  C.  are  John 
Phokas,  Andrew  Libadenos,  and  Laskaris  Kana- 
nos.  To  descriptive  geographic  literature  also  be¬ 
long  the  narrative  accounts  of  ambassadors  to 
foreign  lands,  such  as  Priskos  of  Panion  and 
Nonnosos  in  the  late  Roman  period  and  Con¬ 
stantine  Manasses,  Nicholas  Mesaritf.s,  and 
Theodore  Metochites  in  the  12th- 14th  C.  Many 
geographic  observations,  based  partly  on  personal 
experience  and  partly  on  the  records  of  travelers, 
are  contained  in  historical  works  from  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  to  Laonikos  Chalkokondyi.es. 

T  heoretical  geography,  however,  lagged  behind 
descriptive  observations.  Cartography  was  barely 
known  alter  the  late  Roman  period.  Description 
of  lands  and  cities  tended  to  be  replaced  by  lists 
of  names,  as  in  Hierokles  or  the  Cosmographer 
of  Ravenna,  rarely  supplemented  with  informa¬ 
tion.  More  elaborate  are  the  lists  of  themes  and 
esp.  of  neighboring  peoples  in  Constantine  VII’s 
De  administrando  imperio  and  Df.  thematibus, 
which  also  provide  historical  and  ethnographic 
data.  Various  causes  hampered  the  development 
of  Byz.  geographic  perceptions,  first,  writers  felt 
the  need  to  reconcile  observations  and  empirical 
findings  with  preconceived  notions  based  on  the 
Bible — such  a  combination  of  personal  experience 
and  traditional  stories  is  typical  of  Kosmas  Indi- 
kopleustes.  Following  another  tradition,  already 
found  in  ancient  literature,  some  Byz.  “geogra¬ 
phers”  uncritically  accepted  bookish  information 
as  true.  Even  in  De  thematibus  the  distribution  of 
cities  in  ancient  times  is  not  distinguished  from 
the  situation  of  the  10th  C.  Finally,  geographic 
views  were  strongly  influenced  by  folklore;  fan¬ 
tastic  notions  regarding  alien  lands  and  peoples 
were  often  blended  w'ith  reliable  information. 

In  Byz.  cosmography  views  on  the  shape  of  the 
earth  ranged  from  the  domed  cube  (Kosmas)  to 
the  globe  (Photios),  but  in  both  cases  the  oikou- 
mene  was  centered  on  the  Mediterranean,  which 
was  seen  as  surrounded  by  three  continents— 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Libya — that  were  surrounded, 
in  their  turn,  by  the  Ocean.  The  extremes  of  the 
earth — the  British  Isles,  China,  and  Black  Af¬ 
rica — were  more  often  than  not  presented  in  leg¬ 
endary  form,  whereas  India  had  a  double  exis¬ 
tence — both  as  a  place  situated  on  the  Ganges  and 
as  another  identified  with  Ethiopia.  Ear  in  the 
east  was  the  earthly  Paradise,  where  the  four 
major  rivers  (see  Paradise,  Rivers  of)  supposedly 
rose. 
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lit.  Ahrweiler,  Byzance:  Les  pays,  pt.II  (1967),  465-73- 
Hunger,  Lit.  1:507-22.  G.  Guarnieri,  Le  correnti  del  pensiero 
geografico  nelVeta  medioevale,  vol.  3  (Pisa  1971)  27—46.  A. 
Diller,  “Byzantine  Lists  of  Old  and  New  Geographical 
Names,”  BZ  63  (1970)  27-42.  Z.  Avalichvili,  “Geographic 
et  legende  dans  un  ecrit  apocryphe  de  S.  Basile,”  ROC  26 
(1927-28)  279-304.  -A.K. 

GEOPONIKA  (Ilepi  •yecopyias’  SKkoyai),  collec¬ 
tion  of  excerpts  on  agriculture  dedicated  to  Con¬ 
stantine  VII;  probably  compiled  944—59.  The 
Geoponika  deals  with  grain  production,  horticul¬ 
ture,  apiculture,  and  esp.  viticulture.  In  the  pref¬ 
ace  the  compiler  praises  Constantine’s  victories 
and  patronage  of  philosophy,  rhetoric,  and  all 
sciences  and  arts.  Since  the  state  consists  of  three 
elements — the  army,  the  clergy,  and  agriculture 
(p.2.6-7) — it  was  natural  to  issue  an  encyclopedia 
of  this  kind. 

The  originality  of  the  Geoponika  has  been  much 
discussed.  Lipsic  emphasizes  the  original  elements 
of  the  treatise  (e.g.,  the  author  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  Arabs  would  perish  [p.  19.16])  and  re¬ 
gards  the  Geoponika  as  a  source  for  the  study  of 
loth-C.  agriculture.  Lemerle  asserts  that  the  Geo¬ 
ponika  contains  nothing  original  except  the  pref¬ 
ace;  he  argues  that  the  Geoponika  was  based  on 
the  work  of  Kassianos  Bassos  the  scholastikos  (an 
office  that  had  already  disappeared  by  the  10th 
C.)  and  ascribes  to  him  all  the  personal  remarks 
included  in  Bassos’s  Eklogai,  a  compilation  based 
in  turn  on  the  work  of  Vindanios  Anatolios  of 
Berytus  (4th  C.),  mentioned  in  Photios’s  Biblio¬ 
theca  (cod.  163).  Gemoll,  on  the  other  hand,  saw 
in  Kassianos  Bassos  the  compiler  of  the  Geoponika. 
This  very  popular  book  has  been  preserved  in 
approximately  50  MSS  of  the  11th  C.  and  later; 
the  Geoponika  (or  its  source)  was  translated  into 
Arabic,  Syriac,  and  later  into  Armenian.  In  1157 
Burgundio  of  Pisa  acquired  a  MS  of  the  Geopon¬ 
ika  and  translated  into  Latin  the  section  on  viti¬ 
culture. 

ed.  Geoponica,  ed.  H.  Beckh  (Leipzig  1895),  with  corr. 
and  add.  Eu.  Fehrle,  Richtlinien  zur  Textgestaltung  der  griech- 
ischen  Geoponica  (Heidelberg  1920),  and  A.D.  Wilson,  BMQ 
13  (1939)  lof.  Russ.  tr.  E.  Lipsic  (Moscow  i960). 

lit.  Lemerle,  Humanism.  332-36.  W.  Gemoll,  Unter- 
suchungen  iiber  die  Qiiellen,  der  Verfasser  und  die  Abfassungszeit 
der  Geoponica  (Berlin  1884).  -A.K. 

GEORGE  (Tempyto?),  personal  name  (derived 
from  georgos,  “peasant”).  The  name  appeared  in 
the  4th  C.  and  became  more  common  in  the  5th 


C.,  primarily  in  the  milieu  of  intellectuals  ( rhetores ) 
and  state  functionaries  ( PLRE  1:391;  2:503!).  The 
only  known  clergyman  of  this  time  with  the  name 
George  is  bishop  of  Laodikeia  (died  ca.360),  a 
man  who  received  a  philosophical  education.  Rare 
in  Prokopios  (3  examples),  the  name  is  frequent 
in  late  papyri  (J.  Diethart,  Prosopographia  arsinoi- 
tica,  vol.  1  [Vienna  1980]  nos.  1321-1552).  It 
penetrated  into  narrative  sources  by  the  9th  C.: 
in  Theophanes  the  Confessor,  George  is  tied  for 
ninth  place  with  Anastasios.  In  Skylitzes  it  also 
holds  ninth  place,  together  with  Niketas.  The 
name  George  reached  its  peak  in  the  history  of 
Anna  Komnene,  following  directly  after  Con¬ 
stantine  and  John,  but  in  Niketas  Choniates  it 
returned  to  ninth  place.  This  situation  probably 
reflects  the  attitude  of  the  aristocratic  milieu  toward 
the  name;  it  was  more  popular  with  the  peasantry 
and  no  emperor  bore  this  name.  At  any  rate,  vol. 
1  of  the  acts  of  Lavra  (10th- 12  th  C.)  lists  41  cases, 
third  only  to  John  (90)  and  to  Nicholas  (42);  in 
Lavra,  vols.  2-3  (13th- 15th  C.),  George,  with  275 
instances,  is  second  only  to  John.  -A.K. 

GEORGE,  saint;  principal  feastday  23  Apr.  No 
reliable  evidence  attests  his  martyrdom,  attributed 
to  the  time  of  a  legendary  Persian  king  Dadianos 
and  located  in  Lydda  (Diospolis  in  Palestine); 
later  accounts  transferred  his  execution  to  Niko- 
medeia  and  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  Nevertheless 
the  veneration  of  George  is  attested  very  early. 
An  inscription  of  323  found  at  Shakka  in  the 
Hauran  mentions  George  “and  the  saints  who 
suffered  with  him.”  A  decree  of  Pope  Gelasius  I 
of  496  rejects  George’s  acta  as  apocryphal;  several 
6th-C.  pilgrims  observed  the  cult  of  George’s  tomb 
in  Lydda.  The  earliest  fragments  of  his  passiones 
are  the  5th-C.  palimpsest  in  Vienna,  the  6th-C. 
papyrus  from  the  Negev,  and  a  fragment  (ca.  1000?) 
from  Nubia  (W.H.C.  Frend,  AB  100  [1982]  79- 
86).  The  earliest  passio  emphasized  George’s  or¬ 
deal  and  endurance;  gradually,  the  theme  of 
George  as  intercessor  developed,  esp.  in  his  Mira- 
cula  (some  of  which  cannot  be  dated  earlier  than 
1100 — A.  Kazhdan,  Byzantion  52  [1982]  420),  in 
which  the  saint  helped  in  finding  cattle,  releasing 
captives,  etc.  Unlike  the  passiones,  the  Miracula 
present  George  as  a  mounted  knight.  George, 
Demetrios,  Theodore  Stratelates,  and  Theo¬ 
dore  Teron  were  the  most  popular  military 
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saints;  Emp.  John  II  Komnenos  introduced  the 
image  of  George  in  military  costume  on  coins. 
The  legend  of  George’s  victory  over  the  dragon 
was  known  probably  only  from  the  12th  C.  Many 
writers  such  as  Romanos  the  Melode,  Theodore 
Daphnopates,  and  Theodore  Prodromos  eulo¬ 
gized  George.  His  passiones  were  translated  into 
Latin,  Slavic,  Coptic,  Armenian,  Arabic,  and 
Ethiopic. 

Representation  in  Art.  Virtually  no  other  saint 
is  so  widely  depicted  in  Byz.  art  as  George.  His 
portrait  as  a  youthful  warrior,  elegantly  clad,  his 
hair  in  tight  curls,  is  an  essential  feature  of  every 
church  program,  and  appears  in  every  other  pos¬ 
sible  medium  as  well,  from  painted  icons  to  ivo¬ 
ries,  from  MSS  to  coins.  In  the  post-iconoclastic 
period  (mostly  after  the  10th  C.,  though  there  is 
a  pth-ioth-C.  icon  with  a  related  image  on  Mt. 
Sinai;  Weitzmann,  Sinai  Icons,  B.44)  George  is  also 
shown  on  horseback,  often  as  a  pendant  to  the 
mounted  St.  Theodore  Stratelates  (B.E.  Scholz, 
JOB  32.5  [1982]  243—53).  martyrdom  on  the 
wheel  appears  in  the  earliest  marginal  Psalters, 
and  cycles  of  his  martyrdom,  with  its  long  se¬ 
quence  of  tortures  as  well  as  some  of  his  miracles, 
are  painted  in  subsidiary  areas  of  churches  from 
the  11th  C.  onward,  esp.  in  Georgia  and  Serbia. 
Large  historiated  icons  may  contain  over  a  dozen 
scenes  surrounding  a  central  figure  of  the  saint; 
in  some  of  these  the  figure  of  George  is  in  relief  , 
as  though  to  imitate  one  of  the  three-dimensional 
wooden  statues  ( zoana )  of  George  such  as  that 
housed  in  his  church  in  Omorphekklesia  near 
Kastoria. 

sources.  K.  Krumbacher,  Der  heilige  Georg  in  der  griech- 
ischen  Uberlieferung  (Munich  191  1).  Miracula  s.  Georgii,  ed. 
J.B.  Aufhauser  (Leipzig  1913).  A.V.  Rystenko,  Legenda  0 
sv.  Georgii  1  Drakone  (Odessa  1909). 

lit.  BHG  6697—6917.  S.  Braunfels-Esche,  Sankt  Georg: 
Legende,  Verehrung,  Symbol  (Munich  1976).  E.A.  Wallis  Budge, 
George  of  Lydda,  the  Patron  Saint  of  England  (London  1930). 
D.  Howell,  “St.  Geoi  gc  as  Intel ucssui Bytutuiun  (lyuy) 
121-36.  F.  Cumont,  “La  plus  ancienne  legende  de  Saint 
Georges,”  RHR  114  (1936)  5—51.  E.  Lucchesi  Palli,  LCI 
6:365—73.  K.J.  Dorsch,  “Der  Drachentoter  Georg — Kor- 
rektur  eines  Heiligenbiides,"  Das  Munster  39  (1986)  297- 
300.  j.  Myslivec,  “Svaty  Jin  ve  vychodokrestanskem  unieni,” 
Bs  5  (1933)  3°4~75-  — A.K.,  N.P.S. 

GEORGE,  ROTUNDA  OF  SAINT.  Located  in 
Thessalonike,  it  may  have  been  originally  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  Asomatoi  or  to  Christ  as  the  Dynamis 
I  heou  (W.  Kleinbauer,  CahArch  22  [1972]  55— 


60).  First  built  as  a  temple  or  mausoleum  (part  of 
the  palace  complex  of  Galerius)  at  the  end  of  the 
3rd  C.,  this  structure  was  transformed  into  a  church 
by  the  first  half  of  the  5th  C.  Constructed  entirely 
of  brick,  it  is  a  large  domed  cylinder  24  m  in 
diameter,  with  eight  vaulted  recesses  set  regularly 
into  the  4-m  thickness  of  the  wall  (G.  Velenis, 
BalkSt  15  [1974]  298-307).  When  the  building 
became  a  church,  an  apse  was  added  to  the  east¬ 
ernmost  niche  and  an  aisle  was  constructed  around 
the  entire  exterior,  with  a  monumental  entrance 
to  the  west  and  an  ambo  in  a  special  enclosure  to 
the  south. 

The  mosaics  in  the  drum  show  16  figures, 
standing  orans  in  pairs  against  elaborate  two-storied 
gold  architectural  fantasies  of  gemmed  arcades, 
peacock-feather  conches,  and  ciboria  over  altars 
and  thrones.  The  identity  of  the  figures  is  still 
disputed:  inscriptions  near  each  head  provide  a 
name,  a  month,  and  even  a  profession  for  each 
figure,  but  it  is  not  clear  whether  they  represent 
saints  or  donors.  In  the  dome  are  fragments  of 
mosaics,  probably  a  standing  Christ  and  four  flying 
angels  in  the  center,  and  standing  prophets  around 
them.  In  the  vaults  of  the  recesses  are  mosaics 
with  geometrical  motifs  enclosing  birds  and  fruits. 

lit.  Tb.  Pazaras,  The  Rotunda  of  St.  George  in  Thessaloniki 
(Thessalonike  1985).  Krautheimer,  RGB  Arch  78.  W.  Klein¬ 
bauer,  “The  Original  Name  and  Function  of  Hagios  Geor- 
gios  at  Thessalonike,”  CahArch  22  (1972)  228-33.  M.  Vick¬ 
ers,  “Observations  on  the  Octagon  at  Thessaloniki,”  JRS 
63  (1973)  1 1 1—20.  H.  Torp,  Mosaikkene  1  St.  Georg-rotunden 
(Oslo' 1963).  -T.E.G.,  N.P.S. 

GEORGE  BRANKOVIC,  despotes  of  Serbia  (from 
1427);  born  ca.  1375,  died  Belgrade  24  Dec.  1456. 
Between  1398  and  1402  Bayezid  I  reinstalled 
George  and  his  brother  Gregory  in  lands  confis¬ 
cated  from  their  father  Vuk.  George  participated 
in  the  battle  of  Ankara  in  1402  as  a  Turkish  vassal; 
alter  the  Ottoman  deieat  he  returned  to  Serbia 
via  Constantinople  and  used  the  temporary  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  Ottomans  to  build  up  a  significant 
principality.  Silver  mines  at  Novo  Brdo  provided 
Brankovic  with  the  necessary  financial  resources 
to  construct  between  1428  and  1430  a  new  capital 
on  the  Danube,  the  well-fortified  Smederevo. 

In  1427  Brankovic  inherited  the  territory  of  his 
childless  uncle,  Stefan  Lazarevic,  and  received 
the  title  of  despotes  from  the  Byz.  emperor  John 
VIII.  In  addition  to  coping  w'ith  the  increasing 
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Ottoman  threat,  Brankovic  had  to  resist  both 
Venice  and  Hungary;  he  lost  Belgrade  to  Hun¬ 
gary  in  1427  and  had  to  acknowledge  the  suze¬ 
rainty  of  the  Hungarian  king.  In  these  conditions 
Dubrovnik  and  Constantinople  were  his  natural 
allies.  In  1414  he  had  taken  as  his  second  (or 
third)  wife  Irene  Kantakouzene,  granddaughter 
of  Matthew  I  (Nicol,  Kantakouzenos  184-88,  no.71). 
Irene’s  brother  Thomas  became  one  of  Branko- 
vic’s  leading  generals.  A  daughter  Mara  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Murad  II  (I.  Papadrianos,  Hellenika  19 
[1966]  113-16). 

In  1439  Smederevo  fell  to  the  Turks.  In  1444 
Brankovic  and  Hunyadi,  voivode  of  Transylvania, 
recaptured  Smederevo  and  in  1444  reinstated  the 
despotate  of  Serbia.  This  initially  successful  Chris¬ 
tian  crusade  against  the  Turks  ended  the  same 
year,  however,  in  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Varna 
(in  which  Brankovic  did  not  participate).  Bran¬ 
kovic  resumed  his  vassalage  to  the  Ottomans  and 
was  forced  to  send  a  contingent  of  troops  and 
sappers  for  the  siege  of  Constantinople  in  1453. 
After  the  fall  of  the  Byz.  capital,  Mehmed  II 
repeatedly  attacked  the  Serbian  despotate.  In  1455 
the  Turks  captured  Novo  Brdo  and  in  June  1459, 
after  the  death  of  Brankovic,  they  took  Smeder¬ 
evo,  thus  ending  the  last  Serbian  medieval  state. 
A  portrait  of  Brankovic  with  his  family  is  pre¬ 
served  on  a  chrysobull  of  1429  in  the  Esphig- 
menou  monastery  on  Athos. 

lit.  IstSrpskNar  2:218—74.  M.  Spremic,  "La  Serbie  entre 
les  Turcs,  les  Grecs  et  les  Latins  au  XVe  siecle,  ByzF  11 
(1987)  436-40.  C.  Mijatovic,  Despot  Djuradj  Brankovic,  2 
vols.  (Belgrade  1880—82).  -J.S.A. 

GEORGE  HAMARTOLOS  (“the  sinner”),  or 
George  the  Monk,  author  of  a  universal  chronicle 
encompassing  history  from  Adam  to  842.  His 
biography  is  unknown,  the  time  of  his  compilation 
under  discussion.  The  traditional  date  of  ca.866/ 
7  has  been  questioned  by  P.  Lemerle  (77V/  1  [1965] 
259,  n.13);  W.  Regel  ( Analecta  byzantino-russica  [St. 
Petersburg  1891]  vi-xiii)  hypothesized  that  George 
used  the  Life  of  the  empress  Theodora  (who 
died  867)  and  was  therefore  a  contemporary  of 
Leo  VI;  A.  Markopoulos  ( Symmeikta  5  [1983]  252- 
55),  although  rejecting  Regel’s  argument,  believes 
that  George  could  not  have  written  before  872. 
C.  de  Boor  based  his  edition  on  a  single  MS  (Paris, 
B.N.  Coisl.  305  of  the  10th  or  early  nth  C.),  even 


though  various  other  MSS  represent  a  common 
archetype  (P.  Odorico .JOB  32.4  [1982]  39). 

George’s  Chronicle  is  very  combative  and  biased. 
He  claims  that  his  “small  and  modest  biblidarion” 
conveys  unadorned  truth,  for  it  is  better  to  stam¬ 
mer  in  the  path  of  the  truth  than  to  he  false  while 
imitating  Plato”  (1:2.3-10);  whether  George  had 
more  than  textbook  knowledge  of  Plato  remains 
unclear  (G.  Belfiore,  Sileno  4  [1978]  23-71).  George 
hates  Iconoclasm,  Islam,  Manichaeanism,  and 
idolatry  and  often  expresses  his  hatred  with  a 
string  of  obscene  epithets.  He  focuses  primarily 
on  the  events  of  ecclesiastical  history:  thus  he 
dedicates  ten  lines  to  Julius  Caesar,  but  20  pages 
to  Augustus,  whose  reign  coincided  with  Christ’s 
birth.  George  is  expansive  in  describing  church 
councils  and  quotes  abundantly  from  the  church 
fathers.  For  the  Byz.  period  his  main  sources  are 
Theophanes  and  Malaeas;  he  is  independent  for 
813-42.  Some  MSS  contain  a  continuation  some¬ 
times  ascribed  to  Symeon  Logothete,  going  up 
to  948  or  1081,  even  1142/3.  The  Chronicle  was 
translated  into  Old  Georgian  and  Church  Sla¬ 
vonic.  An  illustrated  late  13th-  or  early  i4th-C. 
MS  of  the  latter  version,  now  in  Moscow  (Lenin 
Lib.  100),  contains  an  author  portrait  and  a  full- 
page  image  of  Christ  enthroned  between  Michael, 
prince  of  Tver  (died  1318),  and  his  mother.  One 
hundred  twenty-seven  miniatures  set  in  the  text- 
columns  depict  Old  Testament,  New  Testament, 
and  historical  subjects.  These  are  derived  by  Po- 
dobedova  and  others  from  Byz.  chronicle  illus¬ 
tration. 

ed.  Georgius  Monachus,  Chrunicon,  ed.  C.  de  Boor,  2  vols. 
(Leipzig  1904;  rp.  Stuttgart  1978,  with  corr.  P.  Wirth). 
V.M.  Istrin.  Chronika  Georgija  Amartola  v  drevnem  slavjano- 
russkom  perevode ,  3  vols.  (Petrograd-Leningrad  1920-30); 
rp.  with  intro,  and  bibl. ,  F.  Scholz,  2  vols.  (Munich  1 9 7 2 ) - 

m  .  Hunger,  hit.  1:347—51-  8.  Sestakov,  0  proischozdenii 
i  sostave  chroniki  Georgija  Monacha  (Kazan  1891).  A.  Dostal, 
“Slovansky  preklad  byzantske  kroniky  Georgia  Hamartola, 
Slavia  32  (1963)  375-84.  0.1.  Podobedova,  “Otrazenie  vi- 
zantijskich  illjustrirovannych  chronik  v  lverskom  (Iro- 
ickom)  spiske  chroniki  Georgija  Amartola,”  14  CEB  (Bu¬ 
charest  1974)  1:373-90.  G.V.  Popov,  “Zametki  o  Tverskoj 
rukopisi  chroniki  Georgija  Amartola,’  VizVrem  39  097®) 
.24-47.  -A.K..A.C. 

GEORGE  KOMNENOS,  emperor  of  Trebizond 
(1266-80);  born  after  1254,  died  1284  or  later. 
Young  and  violent  when  he  ascended  to  the  throne, 
he  changed  the  cautious  policy  of  his  father  Man¬ 


uel  I  and  took  an  anti-aristocratic  course.  He  also 
supported  anti-Unionists  and,  in  his  foreign  pol¬ 
icy,  attempted  alliances  with  the  Golden  Horde 
and  some  Georgian  princes  against  the  Mongols 
of  Persia.  In  1278  George  replaced  his  title  of 
despotes  with  that  of  basileus  to  emphasize  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  his  position.  This  action  provoked 
objections  both  in  Constantinople  by  Michael  VI 11 
and  in  Tabriz  by  the  Ilkhan  Abaga.  En  route  to 
Abaga,  in  the  mountains  near  Tabriz,  George  was 
betrayed  by  Trapezuntine  nobles,  seized  by  the 
Mongols,  and  imprisoned.  He  was  probably  lib¬ 
erated  after  Abaga’s  death  in  1282.  In  1284  he 
(or  an  impostor)  invaded  Trebizond;  again  be¬ 
trayed,  he  was  captured  by  his  brother  John  II 
Komnenos  and  died  in  captivity. 

lit.  A.  Bryer,  “The  Fate  of  George  Komnenos,  Ruler 
of  Trebizond  (1266—1280),”  BZ  66  (1973)  332—50.  M. 
Kursanskis,  “L’usurpation  de  Theodora  Grande  Com- 
nene,”  REB  33  (1975)  187—210.  Karpov,  Trapezundskaja 
impenja  1  26L  PLP,  no.  12094.  -A.K. 

GEORGE  MT'AC’MINDELI  (“of  the  holy  moun¬ 
tain,”  Gr.  Hagiorites),  Georgian  translator  and  ha- 
giographer;  born  Trialed  1009,  died  Constanti¬ 
nople  1065.  After  long  study  in  Constantinople 
(1022-34),  George  went  to  Mt.  Athos;  he  became 
superior  of  the  Georgian  monastery  of  Iveron 
ca.1045,  then  traveled  widely— back  to  Georgia, 
to  the  Black  Mountain,  and  to  Jerusalem.  George 
is  important  for  His  extensive  translations  from 
Greek  into  Georgian.  These  include  revisions  of 
the  Psalms,  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles;  liturgical 
and  hymnographical  texts  (the  Great  Synaxarion, 
Menaion,  Sticharia,  and  homilies);  and  patristic 
texts  (Basil  the  Great  of  Caesarea’s  Hexaerneron, 
Gregory  of  Nyssa’s  On  the  Making  of  Man  and 
Commentary  on  the  Song  of  Songs).  His  most  valuable 
original  work  (written  ca.  1044)  is  a  Life  of  John 
and  Euthymios  the  Iberian,  respectively  the 
founder  and  first  superior  of  Iveron.  Geoigc’s 
own  Life  was  written  soon  after  his  death  by  a 
disciple,  also  named  George,  at  the  request  of 
George  the  Recluse  on  the  Black  Mountain,  where 
George  Mt'ac’mindeli  w7as  well  known. 

ed.  Dzvrli  k'art’uli  agiograp'iuli  literaturis  dzeglebi,  ed.  I. 
Abuladze,  vol.  2  (Tbilisi  1967)  38—100.  Lat.  tr.  in  P.  Peetcrs, 
A/J  36-37  (1917-19)  8-68. 

sources.  Vila  of  George  Mt'ac’mindeli — Lat.  tr.  P.  Pee- 
wrs,  All  56-37  (1917—19)  69-159.  Eng.  excerpts  in  VV.Z. 
bjobadze,  Materials  j  or  the  Study  of  Georgian  Monasteries  in 


the  Western  Environs  of  Antioch  on  the  Orontes  (Louvain  1976) 
50-59. 

lit.  I  archnisvili,  Georg,  hit.  154-74.  Ivir.  1  (1985)  50— 
53-  ’  -R.T. 

GEORGE  OF  AMASTRIS,  saint;  born  in  the  town 
of  ton  Kromnenon ,  near  Amastris,  died  Amastris 
between  802  and  807;  feastday  21  Feb.  Born  to  a 
family  of  local  nobility,  George  began  at  an  early 
age  to  participate  in  church  administration;  he 
then  became  a  hermit  on  Mt.  Agrioserike  but 
subsequently  moved  to  the  cenobitic  community 
of  Bonyssa  (in  Paphlagonia?).  Patr.  Tarasios  ap¬ 
pointed  him  bishop  of  Amastris  ca.790,  although 
the  emperor  supported  a  different  candidate. 

The  Life  of  George,  preserved  in  a  single  10th- 
C.  MS,  consists  of  a  biography,  very  poor  in  de¬ 
tails,  and  the  description  of  a  few7  miracles,  in¬ 
cluding  the  conversion  or  at  least  appeasement  of 
the  barbarian  “Rhos,”  who  attacked  Amastris  and 
tried  to  despoil  the  saint’s  tomb.  The  authenticity 
of  this  information  depends  on  the  date  and  at¬ 
tribution  of  the  Life:  Vasil ’evskij  {infra)  and,  re¬ 
cently,  Sevcenko  (“Hagiography”  123—25)  at¬ 
tribute  it  to  Ignatios  the  Deacon,  whereas  G.  da 
Costa-Louillet  (Byzantion  15  [1940—41]  245—48) 
considers  it  a  loth-C.  work.  A.  Markopoulos  { JOB 
28  [1979]  78-82)  proposes  a  compromise  solu¬ 
tion:  that  the  Life  is  by  Ignatios  but  the  “Russian 
miracle”  is  an  insertion  produced  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Photios.  Another  puzzle  in  the  Life  is  its 
lack  of  anti-iconoclastic  invective,  despite  George’s 
evident  closeness  to  Empress  Irene  and  esp.  to 
Emp.  Nikephoros  I,  whose  ascent  to  the  throne 
George  allegedly  predicted.  The  hagiographer  is 
exceptionally  eloquent  when  criticizing  trade  “on 
land  and  sea”  (p.52f). 

source.  V.  Vasil’evskij,  Russko-vizantijskija  issledovanija, 
vol.  2  (St.  Petersburg  1893)  1-73,  reproduced  in  his  Trudy 

3: ‘~7’ • 

lit.  BHG  668-668e.  -A.K. 

GEORGE  OF  CYPRUS,  7th-C.  geographer  of 
whom  nothing  is  known  save  that  he  was  born  in 
Lapithos  on  Cyprus.  His  work  is  preserved  in  a 
compilation  ascribed  to  another  obscure  individ¬ 
ual,  the  Armenian  Basil  of  lalimbana,  although 
Darrouzes  ( Notitiae  CP  34,  n.  1 , 42O  considers  this 
attribution  extremely  hypothetical;  the  compila¬ 
tion  is  assumed  to  have  been  written  in  the  9th 
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C.,  and  the  compiler  probably  altered  the  text  of 
George’s  work.  While  accompanied  in  MSS  by 
notitiae,  that  is,  lists  of  metropolitan  sees,  arch¬ 
bishoprics,  and  bishoprics,  George’s  record,  like 
that  of  Hierokles,  contains  secular  administrative 
divisions,  including  cities  (the  term  polls  is  usually 
omitted),  kastra,  kornai  (villages),  klimata,  and, 
rarely,  polichnai  (towns),  islands,  and  harbors. 
George  begins  with  the  district  under  the  “eparch 
of  Rome  or  Italy,  then  follows  w'ith  Africa,  Egypt, 
and  the  Orient  (Anatolike),  that  is,  Gilicia,  Isauria, 
Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  Phoenicia,  Pales¬ 
tine,  Arabia,  and  Cyprus.  The  list  is  evidently 
incomplete. 

ED.  Descriptio  orbis  Romani,  ed.  H.  ( , c i / c i  (Leipzig  1890) 
28-56. 

lit.  Hunger,  Lit.  1:531k  E.  Honigmann,  “Die  Notitia 
des  Basileios  von  Ialimbana,"  Byzantion  9  (1934)  205—22. 
V.  Laurent,  “La  ‘Notitia’  de  Basile  1’Armenien,”  EO  34 
(*985)  439-72.  V.  Grumel.  “La  ‘Notitia  de  Basile  de  Ialim¬ 
bana,”  REB  19(1961)  198-207.  -A.K. 

GEORGE  OF  MYTILENE.  See  David,  Symeon, 
and  George  of  Mytilene. 

GEORGE  OF  NIKOMEDEIA,  metropolitan  of 
Nikomedeia  (from  ca.86o);  deacon  and  chartophy- 
lax  of  Hagia  Sophia,  preacher,  author  of  various 
encomiastic  works,  esp.  some  devoted  to  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Mary.  The  typikon  of  the  Euergetis  monas¬ 
tery  (Dmitrievskij,  Opisanie  1.1:550.30-32)  in¬ 
cluded  George’s  sermon  on  “the  threnos  of  the 
Virgin”  in  the  service  for  Good  Friday.  According 
to  H.  Maguire  (“Depiction  of  Sorrow”  162O, 
George’s  introduction  of  the  theme  of  the  Virgin 
“holding  and  embracing  the  body”  of  Christ  in¬ 
fluenced  the  artistic  representation  of  the  scene 
of  the  Deposition  from  the  Cross  beginning 
with  the  10th  C.  (an  early  surviving  example  is  a 
fresco  in  the  Old  Church  of  Tokali,  Goreme).  R. 
Cormack  (in  Iconoclasm  151-53)  hypothesized  that 
the  painted  wooden  reliquary  of  the  True  Cross, 
now  in  the  Vatican,  reflects  the  dramatic  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Virgin  kissing  Christ’s  bleeding  feet  in 
George’s  sermon  for  Good  Friday.  1  he  homily  on 
the  Presentation  of  Christ  published  as  a  work  of 
Athanasios  of  Alexandria  (PC  28:973-1000)  is 
spurious  and  in  some  MSS  ascribed  to  George  of 
Nikomedeia  ( CPG  2  no. 2271). 

f.d.  PG  100:1336—1529. 

lit  Beck  Kirche  542L  Pallas,  Passion  und  Bestattung  106. 

—A.C..  A.K. 


GEORGE  OF  PISIDIA,  poet;  born  probably  in 
Pisidian  Antioch,  died  between  ca.631  and  634. 
George  served  as  deacon,  skeuophylax,  and  refer¬ 
endaries  in  Hagia  Sophia  at  Constantinople.  His 
unabashedly  Christian  tone  and  stylistic  innova¬ 
tion  of  using  the  iambic  trimeter  for  epic  poetry, 
the  first  step  toward  the  later  political  verse, 
make  him  a  significant  early  landmark  in  Byz. 
poetry;  Psellos  even  compared  him  (sometimes 
favorably)  to  Euripides  (A.R.  Dyck,  Michael  Psel- 
lus;  The  Essays  on  Euripides  and  George  of  Pisidia 
[Vienna  1986]  25-74).  George’s  major  historical 
epics  eulogize  Herakleios,  esp.  for  his  campaigns 
against  the  Persians  and  Avars.  Imperial  virtues 
and  achievements  are  exalted  but  emphatically 
subordinated  to  God.  Some  predilection  for  med¬ 
ical  diction  and  imagery  is  observable  (J.D.C. 
Frendo,  Orpheus  22  [1975]  49~56)-  George’s  lan¬ 
guage  and  themes  strive  for  symbiosis  of  sacred 
and  profane,  classical  and  biblical;  Frendo  ( infra 
186)  praises  his  “dazzling  sophistication  and  in¬ 
tellectual  subtlety.”  Others  celebrated  by  George 
include  Patr.  Sergios  1  and  Bonos  the  patnkios. 
Of  his  religious  poetry,  George’s  best  efforts  are 
the  iambic  Hexaemeron  on  the  Creation  (which 
was  translated  into  Church  Slavonic)  and  a  rare 
hexameter  piece  On  the  Vanity  of  Life',  also  notable 
are  a  hymn  on  Christ’s  Resurrection  and  a  po¬ 
lemic  against  Severos  of  Antioch.  His  short  poems 
on  religious  and  secular  subjects  look  back  to  the 
Hellenistic  and  forward  to  the  Byz.  epigram. 

ed.  Poemi ,  ed.  A.  PertLisi  (Ettal  1959)’  with  It-  tr.  CaTwiiua 
inedita,  ed.  I..  Sternbach  in  WS  13  (1891)  *-62;  14  (1892) 
-  [  —  t) S .  Hexaemeron — ed.  R.  Hercher  in  Claudii  Aeliani  varia 
historia  (Leipzig  1866)  2:603-62.  Sestodnev  Georgia  Piside  1 
njegov  slovenski  prevod ,  ed.  N.  Radosevic  (Belgrade  1979), 
will)  Slavonic  tr. 

lit.  J.D.C.  Frendo,  “The  Poetic  Achievement  of  George 
of  Pisidia,"  in  Maistor  159-87.  G.  Bianchi,  “Note  sulla 
cultura  a  Bisanzio  all’inizio  del  VII  secolo  in  rapporto 
all  Esamerone  di  Giorgio  di  Pisidia,  RSBN  2—3  (1965—66) 

-B.B. 


GEORGE  OF  TREBIZOND.  See  George  Tra- 
pezountios. 


GEORGE  THE  MONK.  See  George  Hamarto- 

LOS. 

GEORGE  THE  PHILOSOPHER,  also  known  as 
George  (metropolitan?)  of  Pelagonia,  writer  of  the 
second  half  of  the  14th  C.  Virtually  nothing  cer¬ 


tain  is  known  of  his  biography,  although  his  clas¬ 
sical  allusions  indicate  a  secular  education.  He 
wrote  a  (still  unpublished)  treatise  against  Gre¬ 
gory  Palamas  and  an  enkornwn  of  John  III  Va- 
tatzes,  who  was  later  called  St.  John  the  Merciful 
(Gy.  Moravcsik,  BZ  27  [1927]  36-39).  Moravcsik 
theorized  that  George  was  originally  a  monk  at 
the  monastery  in  Magnesia  where  the  saintly  em¬ 
peror’s  relics  were  preserved  but  that,  under  the 
pressure  of  Turkish  occupation,  he  moved  to  Pe¬ 
lagonia  in  Macedonia.  N.  Festa  also  attributed  a 
Lenten  homily  to  Vatatzes’  hagiographer  (VizVrem 
13  [1906]  1-35). 

Probably  to  be  distinguished  from  George  of 
Pelagonia  is  George  Kydones  Gabrielopoulos 
(ca.  1323— ca.  1383),  also  known  as  George  the  Phi¬ 
losopher,  who  was  a  friend  and  correspondent  of 
Demetrios  Kydones  (PEP,  no. 3433;  cf.  F.  Tin- 
nefeld,  OrChrP  38  [1972]  141-71).  This  George 
was  probably  born  in  Thessalonike,  became  Ky- 
dones’  physician  in  Constantinople,  and  then  trav¬ 
eled  to  Cyprus,  Palestine,  Crete,  the  Morea,  and 
Genoa.  He  was  a  Platonist  and,  like  George  of 
Pelagonia,  an  anti-Palamite. 

f.d.  A.  Heisenberg,  “Kaiser  Johannes  Batatz.es  der 
Barmherzige,”  BZ  14  (1905)  160-233. 

lit.  RLE,  no.4117.  Beck,  Kirche  723.  K.  Amantos,  “Ho 
Bios  loannou  Batatse  tou  Eleemonos,’-  in  Prosphora  eis  Stil- 
ponaP.  Kyriakiden  [=  Hellenika,  supp.  4  (1953)]  29—34. 

A. ML. 

GEORGE  THE  SYNKELLOS,  historian;  died  after 
810.  His  life  is  scarcely  known;  he  was  a  monk 
and  a  synkellos  of  Patr.  Tarasios.  V.  Grecu 
questioned  the  hypothesis  that  George  visited  Pal¬ 
estine  and  Syria  ( BSHAcRoum  28.2  [1947]  241- 
44).  His  Selection  from  Chronographers  (Ekloge  chrono- 
graphias)  covers  history  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  to  Diocletian  (284);  perhaps  he  planned  to 
continue  it  to  his  own  time  but  was  prevented  by 
illness  and  death.  I  he  work  is  an  antiquarian 
compilation  of  various  carefully  indicated  sources 
(Josephus  Flavius,  Sextus  Julius  Africanus,  etc.) 
in  separate  topical  clusters.  Even  though  different 
layers  of  George’s  information  are  sometimes  con¬ 
tradictory  or  repetitious,  his  purpose  is  consistent: 
to  set  forth  the  history  of  mankind  in  strict  chro¬ 
nological  sequence.  The  presentation  is  uneven, 
shifting  from  dry  lists  of  rulers  to  descriptions  of 
events.  George’s  choice  of  material  is  arbitrary:  as 
in  George  Hamartolos,  only  a  few  lines  are 


dedicated  to  Julius  Caesar,  in  contrast  to  a  vast 
section  on  Augustus.  C.  Mango’s  attempt  (ZRVI 
18  [1978]  9-17)  to  ascribe  to  George  the  author¬ 
ship  of  the  Chronicle  of  Theophanes  the  Confes¬ 
sor  was  criticized  by  I.  Cicurov  ( VizVrem  42  [  1 98 1  ] 
78-87),  who  admitted,  however,  that  George  could 
have  provided  Theophanes  wfith  some  materials 
collected  for  his  own  work.  The  only  complete 
MS  of  George  is  Paris  B.N.  gr.  1711,  dated  1021 
(A.  Mosshammer,  ORBS  21  [1980]  289-95).  An- 
astasius  Biblioihecarius  used  George  for  his 
H istona  tripartita . 

ed.  Ecloga  chronograph  tea,  ed.  A.  Mosshammer  (Leipzig 
1984). 

lit  .  W.  Adler,  Time  Immemorial:  Archaic  History  and  Its 
Sources  in  Christian  Chronographs  from  Julius  Africanus  to 
George  Syncellus  (Washington,  DC.,  1989)  132-234.  R.  La- 
queur,  RE  2.R.  4  (1932)  1388-1410.  Hunger,  Lit.  1:33d'. 
G.I..  Huxlev,  “O11  the  Erudition  of  George  the  Synkellos,” 
Proceedings  of  the  Royal  1  risk  Academy  81  G  ( 1 98 1 ),  no. 6,  207— 
17.  -A.K. 

GEORGE  TRAPEZOUNTIOS,  conventionally 
termed  “George  of  Trebizond,”  humanist  teacher, 
rhetorician,  and  translator;  born  Crete  3  Apr. 
1395,  died  Rome  ca.  1472/3.  The  descendant  of 
Trapezuntines  who  emigrated  to  Crete,  George 
moved  to  Italy  ca.  1416,  converted  to  Catholicism 
in  1426,  and  taught  Greek  in  Vicenza,  Venice, 
and  Rome.  He  attended  the  Council  of  Ferrara- 
Florence  as  a  supporter  of  the  Pope,  and  in  the 
1440s  entered  the  papal  curia  as  a  secretary. 
George’s  translations  of  Aristotle,  Plato,  Demos¬ 
thenes,  and  the  Cappadocian  fathers  were  se¬ 
verely  criticized,  perhaps  unfairly,  by  some  of  his 
contemporaries.  His  translation  of  Ptolemy’s  Al¬ 
magest  fared  better,  although  his  commentary  was 
attacked.  He  also  produced  a  w  ide  variety  of  w  rit¬ 
ings  predominantly  in  Latin  on  rhetoric,  logic, 
philosophy,  theology,  astrology,  and  astronomy 
(J.  Irmscher,  12  CEB  2  [Belgrade  1964]  362).  He 
dreamed  of  lite  unity  oi  mankind,  uui  was  slioektru 
by  the  expectation  of  Plethon  that  this  unity  be 
achieved  on  the  basis  of  a  revitalized  paganism. 
George  built  his  hope  first  on  papal  supremacy, 
but  in  1453  expressed  the  utopian  view  (in  his 
Greek  treatise  On  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Faith) 
that  the  Turkish  sultan,  converted  to  Christianity, 
would  be  able  to  conquer  the  world.  George’s 
hopes  in  this  respect  were  strongly  affected  by  his 
eschatological  vision  of  the  Roman  Empire  (mean¬ 
ing  the  papacy)  fighting  the  Antichrist.  In  1465 
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he  went  to  Constantinople  as  emissary  of  Pope 
Paul  II  to  Mehmed  II,  but  his  mission  was  unsuc¬ 
cessful;  on  his  return  to  Rome  in  1466,  George 
was  briefly  imprisoned  for  his  fulsome  praise  of 
the  sultan. 

George  argued  that  the  study  of  antiquity  was 
useful  as  preparation  for  political  activity.  He  had 
high  regard  for  Cicero,  but  replaced  the  latter  s 
ideal  of  the  orator-philosopher  with  that  of  the 
orator-statesman  (Monfasani,  George  of  Trebizond 
244).  George  had  a  hot  temper  and  quarrelsome 
nature;  although  a  translator  of  Plato,  he  turned 
into  an  ardent  defender  of  Aristotle  in  his  Com¬ 
parison  of  the  two  philosophers.  As  a  result  he  was 
the  target  of  the  polemic  of  Bessarion,  Against 
the  Calumniator  of  Plato.  George  sharply  criticized 
not  only  Plethort  and  Bessarion,  but  the  more 
moderate  Gazes:  Plato’s  closeness  to  Christianity 
George  considered  deceptive,  whereas  Aristotle, 
he  said,  taught  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  crea¬ 
tion  ex  nihilo ,  and  a  consistent  monotheism;  he 
even  anticipated  the  Christian  Trinity  (Monfasani, 
George  of  Trebizond  157). 

F.n.  G.T.  Zoras,  Georgias  ho  Trapezountios  kai  hai  pros  hel- 
lenotourkiken  synennoesin  prospatheiai  autou  (Athens  1954)  93— 
165.  ft.  tr.  A.Th.  Khoury,  PrOC  19  (1969)  320-34;  20 
(1970)  238-71;  21  (1971)  235-61.  For  complete  list  of  ed., 
see  J.  Monfasani,  Collectanea  Trapezuntiana:  Texts,  Documents 
and  Bibliographies  of  George  of  Trebizond  (Binghamton,  N.Y., 

1  p''  ti¬ 
ll  1  .  j.  Monfasani,  George  of  Trebizond  (Leiden  1976)-  E. 
Garin,  “II  platonismo  come  ideologia  della  sovversione  eu- 
ropea:  la  polemica  antiplatonica  di  Giorgio  1  rapezunzio,” 
Studio  humanitatis.  E.  Grassi  zum  70.  G eburtstag  (Munich 
1973)  1  13-20,  PEP,  no.4120.  — A.K.,  A.M.T. 

GEORGIA.  The  modern  term  refers  to  two  areas: 
eastern  Georgia  (Georg.  K'art'li,  Gr.  Iberia,  Arm. 
Virk\  Pers.  Gurgan)  and  western  Georgia  (Gr. 
Colchis,  later  Lazika;  Georg.  Egrisi,  later  Ab- 
ghasia).  These  were  united  politically  in  Byz.  times 
only  in  the  years  978-1258  and  1330-1491,  but 
had  a  common  language  and  similar  social  struc¬ 
ture. 

The  Georgian  language  (with  Mingrelian,  Laz, 
and  Svan)  belongs  to  the  southern  Caucasian,  or 
Kartvelian,  group.  The  literary  language  is  based 
on  the  K'art'li  dialect  and  the  written  tradition 
(cf.  Georgian  literature)  goes  back  to  the  5th 
C. 

King  Mirian  of  Iberia  was  converted  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  the  330s  by  Nino,  known  to  tradition  as 
a  captive  attached  to  the  court.  There  were  Chris¬ 


tian  settlements  on  the  Black  Sea  coast  by  the  4th 
C.  Western  Georgia  accepted  Christianity  in  the 
same  century,  but  as  in  Armenia,  the  populace 
was  not  fully  converted  until  much  later.  In  505 
or  506  at  the  Council  of  Duin  the  Georgians  and 
Armenians  rejected  Chalcedon.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  7th  C.,  however,  the  Armenian  and  Geor¬ 
gian  churches  split;  from  then  on  the  Georgians 
remained  in  communion  with  the  Greek  church. 
This  encouraged  close  contacts,  political  and  in¬ 
tellectual,  between  Byz.  and  Georgia;  relations 
with  Armenia  w'ere  intimate  but  often  strained. 

Hie  original  capital  of  K'art'li,  Mc'xet'a,  re¬ 
mained  the  patriarchal  seat  after  Tblisi  became 
the  political  capital  in  the  reign  of  Vaxtang  Gor- 
gasali  (ca.440-522).  At  the  end  of  his  reign,  dis¬ 
lodged  by  the  Persians,  Vaxtang  fled  for  a  short 
time  to  Western  Georgia,  which  remained  under 
Byz.  control.  After  523  the  Persians  installed  a 
marzpan  (governor)  in  Tblisi,  and  Iberia  with  Ar¬ 
menia  fell  into  the  Iranian  orbit.  In  the  following 
century  the  Muslims  gained  control  of  both  Ar¬ 
menia  and  Iberia.  The  enlarged  province  was 
ruled  from  Duin,  Tblisi  remaining  the  center  for 
local  administration. 

The  caliph’s  hold  over  Georgia  lasted  two  cen¬ 
turies.  In  888,  three  years  after  the  Armenian 
Bagratid  princes  assumed  the  royal  title,  Adar- 
narse  of  the  Georgian  branch  of  that  family  claimed 
the  title  of  king.  Georgia  was  not  united,  however, 
for  Abchasia  remained  an  independent  kingdom 
until  the  reign  of  Bagrat  III  (978—1014). 

As  the  borders  of  Byz.  expanded  eastward  in 
the  10th  C.,  upper  Tayk'  was  annexed  on  the 
death  of  its  prince  David  of  Tayk'/Tao  in  1000. 
Unlike  the  Armenian  kingdoms,  however,  which 
were  incorporated  into  the  empire  in  the  1  ith  C., 
Georgia  remained  independent.  After  Byz.  con¬ 
trol  in  eastern  Anatolia  collapsed  following  the 
defeat  at  Mantzikert  (1071),  the  Georgians  ex¬ 
tended  their  sway  in  Caucasia  under  David  II/IV 
the  Restorer  and  his  descendants.  The  eastern 
region  of  Kakhetia  was  incorporated  in  1105. 
Tblisi  wras  regained  in  1122  from  the  Shacldadids 
(a  Muslim  Kurdish  dynasty  of  Gandza,  which  had 
occupied  Ani  and  Tblisi  after  the  Turkish  con¬ 
quest  of  Anatolia).  Tblisi  now'  became  the  capital; 
the  monastic  complex  of  Gelat'i  near  the  earlier 
capital  of  Kutaisi  remained  an  important  center 
of  learning.  In  1124  Ani  w  as  captured,  but  during 
the  remainder  of  the  12th  C.  it  passed  back  and 


forth  several  times  between  Georgians  and  Shad- 
dadids. 

Cultural  contacts  between  Georgia  and  Byz.  were 
fostered  in  Constantinople  and  in  monastic  cen¬ 
ters  such  as  Mt.  Athos  (where  the  Georgians  had 
their  own  monastery,  Iveron),  Mt.  Sinai  (see  G. 
Garitte,  Catalogue  des  manuscrits  georgiens  litteraires 
du  Mont  Sinai  [Louvain  1956]),  and  Jerusalem. 
Political  ties  were  strengthened  in  the  6th  C., 
when  the  emperor  first  bestowed  titles  (usually 
kouropalates)  on  Georgian  princes.  I11  the  11th 
C.  marriage  alliances  confirmed  those  ties:  in  1032 
Bagrat  IV  married  the  niece  of  Romanos  III, 
following  a  visit  to  Constantinople  by  Bagrat’s 
mother  Maria,  herself  of  Armenian  descent;  Ba¬ 
grat’s  daughter  Maria  of  “Ai.ania”  married  Mi¬ 
chael  VII  Doukas  and  subsequently  Nikephoros 
III.  The  daughter  of  David  II/IV  the  Restorer 
married  the  grandson  of  Alexios  I  Komnenos, 
while  the  first  wife  of  Andronikos  I  Komnenos 
was  related  to  Queen  T'amara  (who  helped  Al¬ 
exios  and  David  Komnenos  to  seize  Trebizond  in 
1204).  Many  nobles  of  Georgian  or  Armenian 
descent  served  in  the  Byz.  army,  such  as  John 
Tornikios  and  Gregory  Pakourianos. 

After  1204  direct  contacts  with  Constantinople 
were  few.  The  Mongol  attack  of  1220  curbed  the 
military  success  of  T'amara  and  her  son  George 
IV  (1212-23).  In  1240  Queen  Rusudan  (1223- 
45)  appealed  to  Pope  Gregory  IX  for  help.  Latin 
missionaries  had  been  in  Tblisi  since  1233  and  a 
Latin  bishopric  was  established  there  in  1329. 
Nevertheless,  the  Georgian  delegation  to  the 
Council  of  Ff.rrara-Florence  did  not  sign  the 
act  of  Union. 

In  the  14th  C.  Georgian  control  over  eastern 
Georgia  and  Armenia  declined.  George  VI  (the 
Brilliant,  1314-46)  moved  his  capital  to  Kutaisi 
and  contacts  with  the  West  and  Trebizond  became 
more  significant.  The  second  wife  of  Bagrat  V 
(1360-95)  w'as  Anna,  the  daughter  of  Alexios  II 
of  Trebizond;  the  daughter  of  Alexander  I  (1412- 
42)  married  John  IV  Komnenos  of  Trebizond. 
Constantinople  remained  beyond  the  Georgian 
horizon,  save  for  unsuccessful  negotiations  to  ar¬ 
range  a  marriage  between  the  daughter  of  George 
VIII  (1446-65)  and  the  last  emperor,  Constan¬ 
tine  XI. 

1. it.  Toumanoff,  Caucasian  Hist.  Idem,  CMH  4.1:593— 
637,  983-1009.  M.D.  Lordkipanidze,  Georgia  in  the  XI— XII 
Centuries  (Tbilisi  1987).  K.  Salia,  History  of  the  Georgian 


Nation  (Paris  1983);  rev.  BK  43  (1984)  93-108.  M.  van 

F. sbroet  k,  “Eglise  georgienne  des  origines  au  moyen  age,” 

BK  40  (1982)  186-99.  -R.T. 

GEORGIAN  ART  AND  ARCHITECTURE. 

Georgian  art  retained  its  distinctive  national  char¬ 
acter  throughout  the  medieval  period  despite  sig¬ 
nificant  foreign  influences  affecting  certain  me¬ 
dia.  Byz.  influence  was  strongest  in  the  1  ith— 14th 

G. ;  it  dominated  some  schools  of  metalwork  (esp. 
enamels)  and  painting.  Before  the  Arab  conquest 
Georgian  architecture  and  sculpture  followed  a 
course  parallel  to  that  of  Armenian  ari  and  ar¬ 
chitecture,  but,  although  both  nations  based  their 
later  architecture  on  the  achievements  of  the  7th 
C.,  the  experimental  Georgian  approach  after 
ca.800  has  little  in  common  w'ith  Armenia’s  almost 
reverential  use  of  7th-C.  models. 

Architecture  and  Stone  Sculpture.  The  earliest 
Christian  monuments  are  small  hall  churches  and 
basilicas;  centralized  domed  plans  were  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  7th  C.  As  in  Armenia,  virtually  all 
the  churches  are  constructed  of  rubble  conglom¬ 
erate  faced  w'ith  tufa;  vaults  and  domes  are  also 
masonry.  Because  most  architectural  types  used 
in  Georgia  appear  simultaneously  in  Armenia 
(Dzvari  at  Mc'xet'a  1 586  (or  587)-6oq?J  is  par¬ 
alleled  by  Avan  [ca.590],  C'romi  [626—35]  by  St. 
Gayane  at  VaEarSapat  [630-41]),  attempts  to  as¬ 
sign  precedence  to  either  tradition  have  proved 
fruitless.  The  few  Georgian  church  plan  types 
not  attested  in  Armenia  include  a  tetraconch  with 
four  small  oval  chambers  inserted  between  the 
apses  (Ninoc'minda  [6th  C. ?])  and  the  widely  used 
“three  churches  basilica,”  in  which  partition  walls 
with  only  one  or  two  small  openings  divide  nave 
and  aisles  into  very  distinct  spaces. 

In  the  early  basilican  churches,  only  pier  capi¬ 
tals  and  bases  are  sculpted;  those  in  Sion  at  Bolnisi 
(478-83)  carry  Christian  symbols  (the  Cross  with 
stags,  peacocks)  and  pre-Christian  Georgian  or 
Sasanian  motifs  (animals  pursuing  one  another, 
vegetal  patterns).  Fayade  programs  begin  ca.6oo. 
Dzvari  at  Mc'xet'a  displays  donors  kneeling  be¬ 
fore  Christ  and  angels.  At  Ateni  (7th  C.),  separate 
reliefs  show  donors  at  the  hunt  and  Christ  and 
the  Virgin.  An  altar  (?)  slab  from  Cebelda  com¬ 
bines  an  image  of  St.  Eustathios  and  the  stag 
w'ith  Old  and  New  Testament  scenes  and  donor 
portraits.  N.  Thierry  (BK  44  [  1 985]  169-223)  has 
shown  that  at  least  one  atelier  (in  Gugaren)  pro- 
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duced  stelae  for  both  Armenian  and  Georgian 
patrons,  but  some  forms,  such  as  standing  crosses, 
are  attested  only  in  Georgia. 

The  Arab  invasions  curtailed  building  in  Geor¬ 
gia,  but  the  experimentation  in  church  plans  that 
typifies  7th-C.  architecture  had  resumed  by  800. 
Somewhat  debased  standards  of  construction,  with 
more  use  of  uncut  or  rough-cut  stone  facings  and 
less  sculpture,  suggest  the  dif  ficulties  encountered 
during  this  period. 

The  triumphs  of  the  Bacratids  intensified 
building  activity,  particularly  the  foundation  and 
restoration  of  monasteries.  The  new,  lighter 
churches  dwarf  their  predecessors.  By  the  early 
11th  C.  finely  cut  tufa  was  used  again  almost 
universally  in  Georgia,  along  with  elaborately 
carved  facades:  blind  arcading,  bands  of  fleshy 
vegetation,  large  crosses,  Old  and  New  Testament 
scenes.  Exteriors  now  give  little  hint  of  the  spaces 
within:  Nikorcminda  (early  11th  C.)  appears  to 
be  a  blocky  inscribed  cross,  but  the  north,  south, 
and  east  arms  together  conceal  five  radiating  apses. 

Monumental  Painting.  Although  Iconoclasm  did 
not  affect  Georgia,  little  hgural  art  other  than 
stone  carving  survives  from  before  the  9th  C.  In 
the  apse  at  C'romi  (626—35),  Christ  holding  a 
scroll,  flanked  by  apostles,  is  visible  in  a  mosaic 
and  its  underdrawing.  The  only  later  example  of 
mosaic  occurs  at  Gelat'i,  which  has  the  more 
traditionally  Byz.  theme  of  the  Virgin  and  Arch¬ 
angels. 

At  Ateni,  the  yth-C.  fresco  program  consisted 
of  the  Cross  in  the  dome  and  geometric  patterns 
in  the  conches.  The  Cross  is  often  painted  in  the 
dome  and  Christ  in  glory  in  the  apse;  in  TavkV 
Tao  and  in  David-Garedza  far  to  the  east  are 
examples  from  the  11th  C.  or  even  earlier.  In 
10th-  through  igth-C.  Svanetia,  painting  may  be 
restricted  to  the  apse,  and  saints  popular  locally— 
George.  Julitta,  Kyros — appear  both  as  individual 
figures  and  in  abbreviated  cycles. 

The  Georgian  kings  and  princes  of  the  12th- 
13th  C.  favored  Byz.  programs  of  church  deco¬ 
ration,  although  these  were  altered  to  fit  Georgian 
church  plans  and  often  preserved  the  unusual 
placement  of  the  Cross  and  of  Christ.  Thus  at 
Ateni  in  1080,  elements  of  a  typical  Byz.  program 
were  distributed  over  the  four  apses  of  the  7th- 
C.  tetraconch,  while  the  Cross  remained  in  the 
dome.  The  rock-cut  hall  church  of  the  Dormition 
at  Vardzia  (1 184-6)  is  painted  with  a  thoroughly 
Byz.  program,  and  King  George  III  and  Queen 


Tamara  ok  Georgia  appear  here  in  imperial  Byz. 
robes;  the  Glorification  of  the  Cross  has  been 
displaced  to  the  narthex  vault.  At  St.  Nicholas  in 
Kincvisi  (1208)  and  at  Timotesubani  (ca.1220)  the 
dome  contains  the  Cross  along  with  a  Df.esis. 

The  program  and  style  of  Ahtala  (early  13th 
C.)  are  typical  of  late  Komnenian  painting.  The 
church  may  have  been  frescoed  by  Byz.  artists. 
Palaiologan  models  were  widely  accepted,  esp.  in 
western  Georgia,  where  Byz.  artists  worked  at 
Calendzicha  (1384—96;  see  Manuel  Eugenikos), 
and  probably  at  Lihni  (mid- 14th  C.).  The  frescoes 
of  the  Church  of  the  Transfiguration  at  Zarznia 
(first  half  of  the  14th  C.)  have  iconographic  and 
stylistic  ties  with  the  Iveron  monastery  on  Mt. 
Athos. 

Manuscript  Illumination.  The  earliest  surviv¬ 
ing  Georgian  illuminated  MSS  are  9th-  and  10th- 
C.  Gospel  books.  Their  decoration  consists  pri¬ 
marily  of  full-page  canon  tables  and  standing 
Evangelist  portraits,  although  the  First  Dzruci 
Gospels  of  940  (Tbilisi  H-1660)  also  includes  the 
Virgin  and  three  Miracles  of  Christ. 

More  up-to-date  Byz.  styles  were  introduced 
from  the  1  ith  C.  onward  as  Georgian  monasteries 
edited  and  translated  Greek  texts.  The  synaxarion 
of  Euthymios  the  Iberian  of  1030  (Tbilisi  A- 
648)  resembles  contemporary  Byz.  menologia,  as 
does  the  i4th-C.  synaxarion  (Leningrad,  Publ.  Lib. 
gr,  01—58);  both  are  bilingual  (Greek/Georgian; 
P.  Mijovic,  Zograf  8  [1977]  17-23).  The  Second 
Dzruci  Gospels  (12th  C.;  Tbilisi  N-1667)  is  a  frieze 
Gospel.  The  style  mignon  is  also  represented  in 
the  text  miniatures  of  the  Homilies  of  Gregory  of 
Nazianzos  (  Tbilisi  A-iog;  its  frontispiece  minia¬ 
tures,  however,  are  in  a  broad  fresco  style).  Ac¬ 
cording  to  a  Greek  inscription,  Michael  Koresis 
illustrated  the  igth-C.  Vansk  Gospels  (Tbilisi  A- 
1335)  in  Constantinople. 

Metalwork  and  Enamel.  Metal  (esp.  silver-gilt) 
was  the  favored  medium  for  icons;  repousse  was 
used  both  for  scenes  and  for  the  floral  grounds 
of  icons  set  with  small  enamels.  The  earliest  dated 
example,  the  Transfiguration  from  Zarzma  (886), 
is  a  very  shallow'  relief  with  chased  lines.  Later, 
figures  were  modeled  almost  in  the  round  (e.g., 
the  Ishan  Crucifix  of  973  and  the  lith-C.  tondo 
of  St.  Mamas  on  the  lion). 

Although  Georgian  figured  enamels  from  the 
8th-gth  C.  are  distinct  from  Byz.  work,  Greek 
inscriptions  are  common  (as  in  other  Georgian 
hgural  art),  and  by  the  11th  C.,  Byz.  influence 


was  so  strong  that  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  Geor¬ 
gian  from  Byz.  work. 

lit.  A.  Alpago-Novdlo  el  al.,  Art  and  Architecture  in  Me¬ 
dieval  Georgia  (Louvain-la-Neuve  1980).  W.  Beridze,  E. 
Neubauer,  Die  Baukunst  des  Mittelalters  in  Georgien  vom  4.  bis 
zum  18.  Jahrhundert  (Vienna  1981)  7-219.  L.  Chuskivadze, 
Gruzinskie  email  (Tbilisi  1981).  A.  Djavashvili,  G.  Abramish- 
vili,  Goldschmiedekunst  und  Toreutik  in  der  Museen  Georgiens 
(Leningrad  1986).  -AT. 


GEORGIAN  CHRONICLES.  The  term  is  a  loose 
rendering  of  K'art'lis  Cxovreba  (Life  of  K'art'li 
[Iberia]),  an  official  collection  of  some,  but  not  all, 
historical  works  written  in  Georgian  between  the 
8th  and  14th  C.  (For  the  others,  see  Georgian 
Literature.)  The  process  of  compilation  had  be¬ 
gun  by  the  12th  C.  In  the  early  18th  C.  King 
Vaxtang  VI  appointed  a  commission  that  edited 
and  amplified  it  into  a  continuous  whole.  Since 
then  earlier  MSS  have  been  discovered,  the  ear¬ 
liest  (Queen  Anne  Codex)  dating  to  the  period 
1479-95  (C.  Toumanoff,  Traditio  5  [1947]  340- 

44)- 

The  first  item  in  the  collection  is  the  History  of 
the  Kings  of  Iberia  by  Leontius  Mroveli,  archbishop 
of  Ruisi,  giving  the  legendary  origins  of  the  Geor¬ 
gian  people.  There  follow  the  History  of  King  Vax¬ 
tang  Gorgasali  by  Dzuanser,  giving  a  semifabulous 
account  of  that  5th-  or  6th-C.  king  (the  Armenian 
abbreviated  adaptation  of  the  first  five  parts  of 
the  Chronicles,  made  in  the  late  12th  or  13th  C., 
falsely  attributes  the  whole  collection  to  Dzuan¬ 
ser);  the  Martyrdom  of  King  Arcil  II  (died  786);  the 
Chronicle  of  Iberia,  786-1072  (from  whose  original 
title,  Cxovreba,  the  whole  collection  probably  de¬ 
rives  its  name);  the  History  of  the  King  of  Kings,  an 
enkomion  of  David  II/IV  the  Restorer;  the  His¬ 
tories  of  the  Sovereigns,  which  deals  primarily  with 
the  reign  of  Queen  T'amara;  and  the  History  of 
the  Mongol  Invasions ,  covering  the  period  1212— 
1346.  The  last  four  hems  are  of  special  iiiLeicst 
for  Byz. -Georgian  relations. 

ed.  K'art'lis  Cxovreba,  ed.  S.  Kauchcisvili,  2  vols.  (Tbilisi 
1955—59).  Histone  de  la  Georgie  depuis  lantiquite  jusqu’au  XIXe 
siecle,  tr.  M.F.  Brosset,  5  vols.  (St.  Petersburg  1849-58). 

lit.  C.  Toumanoff,  “Medieval  Georgian  Historical  Lit¬ 
erature,”  Traditio  1  (1943)  139—82.  -R.T. 


GEORGIAN  LITERATURE.  Before  the  creation 
of  a  script  for  their  native  tongue,  the  Georgians 
used  Greek  and  Middle  Persian  written  in  Ara¬ 
maic  script.  As  in  Armenia,  at  the  beginning  of 


the  5th  C.  church  authorities  created  a  script  for 
Georgian  based  on  the  Greek  alphabet  (unlike 
Armenian,  the  extra  letters  are  added  at  the  end). 
The  oldest  surviving  examples  of  Georgian  are 
the  inscription  of  493/4  at  Bolnisi  church  and 
undated  inscriptions  on  mosaics  in  Jerusalem  (G. 
Tseret'eli,  BK  11-12  [1961]  111-30). 

The  first  texts  written  in  Georgian  are  transla¬ 
tions  of  biblical  and  liturgical  texts.  The  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  New  Testament  was  based  on  the 
earliest  Armenian  version  (the  surviving  Arme¬ 
nian  text  is  a  later  revision);  in  the  10th— 1  ith  C. 
an  extensive  revision  of  the  Bible  based  on  Byz. 
Greek  MSS  was  undertaken  (B.  Metzger,  The  Early 
Versions  of  the  New  Testament  [Oxford  1977]  ^2— 
98).  The  influence  of  Jerusalem  was  strong  in 
liturgical  texts,  reflecting  the  large  number  of 
Georgian  monastic  establishments  in  Palestine. 

The  earliest  original  composition  is  the  Martyr¬ 
dom  of  St.  Susanik  (daughter  of  Vardan  Mamiko- 
nean);  her  cult  was  popular  in  both  Georgia  and 
Armenia  (I.  Curtaveli,  Martvilobay  Susanikisi,  ed. 
I.  Abuladze  [Tbilisi  1938;  rp.  1978]).  After  the 
rupture  with  the  Armenian  church  in  the  time  of 
Katholikos  Kyrion  (early  7th  C.),  literary  contacts 
were  less  significant  with  Armenia  than  with  Greek 
centers.  Because  the  Georgians  were  Chalcedon- 
ian,  they  frequented  Constantinople  as  well  as 
Greek  monasteries  on  the  Black  Mountain,  on  Mt. 
Athos,  and  in  Palestine.  Hence  translations  from 
Christian  Arabic  played  a  significant  role  in  the 
development  of  Georgian  Christian  literature  (G. 
Garitte,  Catalogue  des  manuscrits  georgiens  litteraires 
du  Mont  Sinai  [Louvain  1956]). 

Historical  works  in  Georgian  date  from  the  7th 
C.  The  texts,  both  those  included  in  the  official 
Georgian  Chronicles  and  others,  primarily  con¬ 
cern  local  matters.  Of  greater  value  for  the  By- 
zantinist  are  the  Lives  of  numerous  Georgians 
who  were  active  in  Constantinople,  Mt.  Athos,  the 
black  Mountain,  and  tne  Holy  Lana  (Latin  tr.  of 
Georgian  texts  in  P.  Peeters,  AB  36-37  [1917— 
19]  1-317).  Scholars  such  as  Ep'rem  Mcirf.  and 
George  Mt'ac’mindeli  translated  anew  or  revised 
earlier  versions  of  biblical,  liturgical,  hagiograph- 
ical,  and  patristic  texts.  John  Petric’i  treated  1  lth- 
and  i2th-C.  Byz.  philosophical  traditions.  In  the 
same  period  astronomical  and  medical  texts  were 
translated  from  Arabic.  After  the  12th  C.,  how¬ 
ever,  secular  literature  (prose  and  poetry),  despite 
overtones  of  Aristotelian  and  Neoplatonic  philos¬ 
ophy,  was  more  influenced  by  Persian  models 
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(Shota  Rustaveli,  The  Lord  of  the  Panther-Skin ,  tr. 
R.H.  Stevenson  [Albany,  N.Y.,  1977J). 

Georgian  authorship  for  the  corpus  of  pseudo- 
Dionysios  the  Areopagite  and  Bari.aam  and 
Ioasaph  (Balavarianis  k'art'uh  redak'ciehi,  ed.  I. 
Abuladze  [Tbilisi  1957];  D  M.  Lang,  The  Balavar- 
lani:  Barlaam  and  Josaphat  [Berkeley— Los  Angeles 
1966J)  has  not  been  unanimously  accepted. 

lit.  0.  Deeters  in  Handhuch  der  Orientalistik,  vol.  7,  Ar- 
menische  mul  kaukasLsche  Sprachen  (Leiden-Cologne  1963)  129— 
55.  Peelers,  Trejbnds.  M.  1'arthnisvili,  J.  Assfulg,  Geschichte 
der  kirchlichen  georgischen  Lileratur  (Vatican  1955)  [=  SI 
185].  E.  Khintibidze,  “Byzantine-Georgian  Literary  Con¬ 
tacts,"  BK  36  ( 1 978)  275-86.  -K  1  ■ 


GEPIDS  (YfjTTcaSss),  an  eastern  Germanic  people, 
akin  to  the  Goths.  They  are  first  mentioned  in 
the  Historia  Augusta.  In  the  4th  C.  they  settled  in 
northern  Dacia  and  were  soon  subjugated  by  the 
Huns.  After  the  death  of  Attila,  the  Gepids, 
commanded  by  their  prince  Ardaricus,  defeated 
the  Huns  at  Nedao  in  454,  leading  to  the  disso¬ 
lution  of  the  Hunnic  confederacy.  The  Gepids 
occupied  the  flatland  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Danube  and  were  supported  by  Constantinople 
against  the  Ostrogoths.  Sirmium  was,  for  a  long 
period,  a  bone  of  contention  between  the  Gepids 
and  the  Ostrogoths,  but  at  the  time  of  Prokopios 
(mid-6th  C.)  the  Gepids  held  both  Sirmium  and 
Singidunum.  Justinian  I  encouraged  the  Lom¬ 
bards  to  attack  them;  allied  with  the  Avars,  the 
Lombards  defeated  the  Gepids  in  567/8.  After 
this  catastrophe  the  Gepids  disappeared.  Many 
hoards  of  gold  and  silver  objects,  including  the 
princely  graves  in  Apahida  (near  Cluj),  have  often 
been  attributed  to  the  Gepids,  but  the  ethnic  at¬ 
tribution  of  .yth-C.  archaeological  material  found 
in  Dacia  is  difficult — the  distinction  between  Ger¬ 
manic  tribes  and  the  local  population  or  Sarma- 
tians  is  not  easy  to  draw1  (V.  Kropotkin,  SovArch 
1 1958]  no. 2,  316).  In  the  12th  C.  the  name  Gepids 
reappears  in  Byz.  historiography  and  rhetoric  as 
a  designation  of  Hungarians  (Gy.  Moravcsik,  BZ 
30  [1929/3°]  25°)- 

i.it.  C.  Diculescu,  Die  Gepiden.  vol.  1  (Leipzig  1923).  H. 
Sevin,  Die  Gepiden  (Munich  1955).  D.  Csallany,  Archaolo- 
gische  Denkmdler  der  Gepiden  in  Mtttddona ubeehe n  (Budapest 
1961).  K.  Horedi,  D.  Protase,  "Has  zweile  Fiirstengrab  von 
Apahida,”  Germania  50  (1972)  174—220.  A.  Kiss.  "Das  Wei- 
terleben  der  Gepiden  in  der  Awarenzeit,”  in  VolkSiido.it 
203-18.  -A.K. 


GERAKI  (’IspctKiov.  YepaKL,  anc.  Geronthrai), 
town  in  the  Peloponnesos,  situated  between  Mo- 
nemvasia  and  Sparta;  it  flourished  in  the  13  th- 
15th  C.  I  he  Prankish  baron  Guy  de  Nivelet  was 
granted  the  region  after  the  Fourth  Crusade,  but 
ca.1263  it  was  returned  to  the  Byz.;  Geraki  was 
an  important  town  of  the  despotate  of  the  Morea. 
It  fell  to  the  Ottomans  by  1460. 

A  fortress  was  built  by  Guy  de  Nivelet  ca.1230 
on  a  hilltop  less  precipitous  than  that  of  Mistra. 
The  fortress  was  well  protected  by  the  mountain 
ridge  save  for  the  southern  section  where  the  walls 
were  reinforced  by  two  square  towers;  the  walls, 
which  were  1.5— 1.7  m  thick,  have  ceramic  deco¬ 
ration.  The  approximate  size  of  the  stronghold 
was  125  x  60  m. 

The  Frankish  town  grew  up  on  the  west  slope 
of  the  hill,  while  the  Byz.  town  was  situated  in  the 
plain  below.  Numerous  churches  survive  in  both 
sites,  as  well  as  in  the  f  ortress.  East  of  the  modern 
village  is  an  early  Christian  basilica,  now  in  ruins. 
To  the  northwest  is  the  well-preserved  Church  of 
the  Evangelistria,  probably  of  the  12th  C.  Its  vir¬ 
tually  complete  fresco  program,  of  the  late  12th 
C.,  seems  to  be  the  work  of  two  painters,  probably 
contemporary  with  each  other  and  from  Constan¬ 
tinople.  Moutsopoulos-Demetrokalles  (infra  136), 
however,  argue  that  the  frescoes  are  of  two  dif¬ 
ferent  periods.  Southeast  of  the  village  is  the 
Church  of  St.  Sozon,  of  inscribed  cross  plan  and 
dating  to  the  i  2th  C.,  according  to  Moutsopoulos- 
Demetrokalles  (infra  218);  frescoes  of  the  12th  or 
early  13th  C.  survive  only  in  the  cupola  and  sanc¬ 
tuary.  Very  similar  in  plan  is  the  Church  of  St. 
Athanasios  (ca.1200);  its  poorly  preserved  fres¬ 
coes  (14th  C.?)  include  portraits  of  bishops  framed 
like  icons.  The  frescoes  of  the  small  single-naved 
church  dedicated  to  John  Chrysostom  have  sur¬ 
vived  in  their  entirety;  they  are  of  two  layers,  one 
ca.1300,  another  dated  ca.  1450. 

Within  the  fortress  is  the  Church  of  St.  George, 
originally  built  under  the  Franks  with  two  naves; 
a  third  nave  and  narthex  were  added  after  the 
Byz.  recovery  of  Geraki.  Its  frescoes  probably  date 
to  the  second  half  of  the  14th  C.  A  church  of  the 
late  13th  C.,  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  has  frescoes 
of  St.  Mary  of  Egypt  and  Zosimos  on  its  masonry 
templon. 

About  8  km  south  of  Geraki  lies  the  Church  of 
Hagios  Strates,  built  ca.1430  (S.  Kalopissi-Verti  in 
Festschrift  Wessel  147-66),  which  contains  unusual 


frescoes  of  the  Synaxis  ton  Asomaton  (see  Aso- 
matos)  and,  in  the  apse,  the  Virgin  Zoodochos 
Peck. 

lit.  N.K.  Mnutsopoulos,  G.  Demon okalles,  Geraki:  Hoi 
ekklesies  tim  oikismou  (Thessalonike  1 98 1 ).  Bon,  Moree  fraiu/ue 
112L  592—98,  642—45.  W.  McLeod,  “Castles  of  the  Morea 
in  1467.  BZ  65  (1972)  362.  M.  Panayotidi,  "Les  eglises  do 
Geraki  ot  do  Moneinvasie,"  22  GorsiRav  (1975)  335—49. 

-A.M.T.,  A.C. 

GERASA  (Yepacra,  Ar.  Jarash,  in  mod.  Jordan), 
one  of  the  cities  of  the  Decapolis  and  bishopric  of 
the  province  of  Arabia  under  Bostra.  The  first 
attested  bishop  was  Exeresius,  who  attended  the 
Council  of  Seleukeia  in  359.  There  are  consider¬ 
able  remains  for  the  period  of  the  4th— 7th  C.: 
city  walls,  a  stoa  and  bath  of  the  mid-5th  C.,  and 
in  the  6th  C.  another  bath  complex  and  colon¬ 
nades  flanking  the  cardo  (513—30?).  It  is  possible 
that  the  Maiouma  theater  was  restored  in  535 
when  that  pagan  festival,  previously  abolished, 
was  revived  in  the  guise  of  a  Christian  harvest 
festival. 

Gerasa  is  best  known  for  its  extensive  number 
of  churches  (at  least  12),  many  of  impressive  size. 
Most  date  from  the  5th  and  6th  C.  and  are  bas¬ 
ilican  in  plan.  The  oldest  of  these  is  the  cathedral 
of  ca.365,  with  the  Basilica  of  St.  Theodore  (496) 
immediately  to  the  west.  The  Church  of  the 
Prophets,  Apostles,  and  Martyrs  (465)  has  a  cross¬ 
in-square  plan.  A  complex  of  Justinianic  date  (529— 
33)  is  composed  of  three  linked  churches  sharing 
a  common  atrium.  The  central  Church  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist  has  an  unusual  circular  plan;  the 
northernmost  church,  dedicated  to  Sts.  Kosmas 
and  Damianos,  has  particularly  fine  floor  mo¬ 
saics  with  portraits  of  the  donors,  the  paramona- 
rios  Theodore  and  his  wife  Georgia.  A  number  of 
other  churches  have  well-preserved  pavements. 
The  last  church  to  be  constructed  at  Gerasa  wras 
the  Basilica  of  Bp.  Genesios,  dated  to  bn  by  a 
mosaic  inscription. 

The  city  was  conquered  by  the  Arabs  in  634, 
but  half  its  population  remained  Greek  into  the 
9th  C. 

lit.  Gerasa,  City  of  the  Decapolis,  ed.  C.H.  Kraeling  (New 
Haven  1938).  Jerash  Archaeological  Project  igHi—ig8j,  ed. 
E  Zavadine  (Amman  1986).  ).W.  Crowfoot,  Churches  at 
Jerash  (London  1931).  R.  Pierobon,  “Gerasa  in  Archaeolog¬ 
ical  Historiography,”  Mesopotamia  18—19  (1983-84)  13—35. 
b-  Sourdel,  PI-  2:458.  I.  Browning,  Jerash  and  the  Decapolis 
(London  1982)92-102,  180—207,  209-211.  -M.M.M. 


GERMANIKEIA  (YF.pp.auiKF.La,  mod.  Mara§),  city 
in  the  Antitaurus  at  the  edge  of  the  Mesopota¬ 
mian  plain,  on  roads  connecting  Asia  Minor  and 
Syria.  A  bishopric  of  Euphratensis,  Germanikeia 
became  a  Monophysite  center  in  the  5th  C.;  it  was 
the  birthplace  of  Nestorios  and  later  Leo  III 
“the  Isaurian.”  Persians  occupied  Germanikeia 
when  Herakleios  campaigned  there  in  625.  Briefly 
recovered  by  Byz.,  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Arabs 
in  637,  then  rebuilt  by  them  to  become  a  base  for 
raiding  Asia  Minor.  Germanikeia  was  the  scene 
of  constant  fighting  in  the  8th— 10th  C.,  when  it 
w'as  usually  controlled  by  the  Arabs  and  attacked 
by  the  Byz.  In  746,  Constantine  V  transferred 
some  of  its  inhabitants  (including  many  Mono- 
physites)  to  Thrace;  in  769,  the  people  of  Ger¬ 
manikeia,  accused  of  spying  for  Byz.,  were  de¬ 
ported  to  Palestine.  Michael  Lachanodrakon 
pillaged  the  region  in  778;  Theophilos  temporar¬ 
ily  reconquered  it  in  841;  and  in  879  Basil  I  made 
Germanikeia  the  goal  of  his  eastern  expedition, 
ravaging  the  suburbs  when  lie  failed  to  take  the 
city.  It  was  finally  taken  by  Nikephoros  II  Phokas 
in  963.  Germanikeia  was  the  southernmost  point 
reached  in  the  campaigns  of  Romanos  IV  in  1068— 
69.  I  he  area  was  entrusted  to  Philaretos  Bra- 
chamios,  who  created  an  ephemeral  Armenian 
principality  there  from  1078  to  1097.  Although 
briefly  captured  by  Alexios  I  in  1099,  it  was  soon 
lost  to  the  Crusaders  of  Edessa. 

lit.  E.  Honigmann,  PI  -  6:505—08.  D.  &  L.  Stiernon, 
DHGE  20  (1984)  943—60.  -C.F. 

GERMANOI  (Yepp.auoi,  derived  from  the  Latin 
Germani),  Byz.  term  for  the  Germans.  Prokopios 
(Wars  3. 1 1 .29,  1 2.8)  defined  Germanoi  as  the  for¬ 
mer  name  of  the  Frankoi,  associating  the  latter 
w’ith  the  Rhineland  Germans  of  the  early  Roman 
Empire.  Through  the  15th  C.  it  remained  an 
axiomatic  ethnic  formula  in  tfyz.  mstonograpny 
that  Germanoi  and  Frankoi  were  the  same,  the 
only  exception  being  the  occasional  and  even  more 
anachronistic  association  of  the  Germanoi  with 
the  “Keltoi”  (Celts).  The  Germanic  peoples  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  were  not  independently  rec¬ 
ognized  in  Byz.  sources  until  the  11th  C.,  and 
then  as  Alemanni  or  Nemitzoi.  Thus,  Kinnamos 
defined  the  German  Conrad  III  as  the  king  of 
the  Alamanoi  and  the  French  Louis  VII  as  the 
king  of  the  Germanoi. 
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lit.  H.  Ditten,  “  ‘Germannen'  und  ‘Alamannen’  in  an¬ 
tiken  und  byzantinischen  Quellen,”  BBA  52  (1985)  20-31. 

-R.B.H. 

GERMANOS  (Fepp-aro?),  general,  nephew  of 
Justin  I  ( PLRE  2:505)  or  more  likely  Justinian  I; 
born  before  505,  died  Serdica  early  autumn  550. 
Justinian  appointed  him  magister  militum  per  Thra- 
cias;  he  successfully  fought  the  Antae.  In  536 
Justinian  sent  him  to  suppress  the  revolt  of  Stot- 
zas  and,  in  540,  to  defend  Antioch  against  Chos- 
roes  I,  but  Germanos  abandoned  the  city.  There¬ 
after  he  fell  into  disfavor,  due  esp.  to  Theodora’s 
hostility:  the  empress  saw  in  him  a  probable  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Justinian  and  was  angry  with  Germanos’s 
marrying  his  daughter  Justina  to  a  powerful  leader 
of  the  foederati — John,  nephew  of  Vitalian.  After 
Theodora  died  and  Germanos  displayed  loyalty 
by  refusing  to  join  the  plot  of  Artabanes  and 
Arsakes  (who  probably  were  planning  to  place 
Germanos  on  the  throne),  Justinian  changed  his 
attitude  toward  his  nephew.  He  approved  Ger¬ 
manos’s  marriage  with  the  Ostrogothic  princess 
Matasuntha  of  the  Amali,  which  established 
Germanos  as  heir  to  both  realms;  Germanos  was 
to  replace  Beusarios  as  commander  of  land  op¬ 
erations  against  the  Ostrogoths.  He  assembled  an 
army  in  Illyricum  and  frightened  the  Slavs  who 
had  tried  to  cross  the  Danube,  but  died  suddenly 
before  the  expedition  started. 

Prokopios  ( Wars  7:40.9)  praises  his  manliness, 
justice,  and  generosity.  Germanos  showed  himself 
to  be  a  brave  warrior.  He  was  immensely  rich, 
kept  a  personal  retinue,  and  was  popular  in  Con¬ 
stantinople.  By  his  first  wife,  Passara,  he  had  two 
sons,  one  of  whom,  Justin,  was  executed  by  Emp. 
Justin  II;  Matasuntha  bore  him  a  posthumous 
son,  named  Germanos. 

lit.  Stein.  Histoire  2:324-27,  595—97-  Bury,  LRE  2:67k 
C.  Benjamin,  RE  7  (1912)  1258-61.  W.E.  Kaegi,  “Arianism 
and  the  Byzantine  Army  in  Africa  533-546,”  Traditw  2  1 
(1965)  48k  -W.E.K.,  A.K. 

GERMANOS  I,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  (11 
Aug.  715—17  Jan.  730)  and  saint;  born  between 
630  and  650  (Garton-Westerink,  infra,  p.v)  or 
between  653  and  658  (Lamza,  infra  57),  died 
Platanion  730  or  742?;  feastday  12  May.  Germa¬ 
nos  was  reportedly  more  than  90  years  old  at  his 
death.  However,  his  vita  (Lamza,  infra  204.73- 
76)  states  that  in  705,  when  he  reached  the  middle 
of  his  life,  Germanos  turned  37;  this  would  give 


him  dates  of  668-742.  E.  Stein  asserts,  on  shaky 
grounds,  that  Germanos  belonged  to  the  family 
of  Justinian  I  (Klio  16  [1919-20]  207).  In  669 
Germanos’s  father  was  executed  and  Germanos 
castrated.  Elected  bishop  of  Kyzikos  ca.705,  Ger¬ 
manos  supported  Emp.  Philippikos-Bardanes  in 
his  sympathy  for  Monotheletism  but  opposed 
Monotheletism  after  the  fall  of  Philippikos  in  713. 

As  patriarch,  Germanos  supported  Leo  III  and 
praised  in  his  sermons  Leo’s  victory  over  the  Ar¬ 
abs.  He  was  probably  that  anonymous  patriarch 
who  questioned  the  Paulician  Gegnesios  (Peter  of 
Sicily,  PG  104: 1 284B- 1 285A)  and  permitted  him 
to  remain  at  large;  among  the  issues  discussed 
were  veneration  of  the  cross  and  of  the  Virgin, 
sacraments,  and  baptism,  but  not  icon  veneration. 
It  is  not  clear  how  and  when  the  patriarch  came 
into  conflict  with  Leo’s  policy  of  Iconoclasm; 
probably  the  veneration  of  the  Virgin,  to  whom 
Germanos  dedicated  several  sermons,  was  the  ma¬ 
jor  point  of  dispute.  Germanos  was  forced  to 
resign  and  was  replaced  by  the  Iconoclast  patri¬ 
arch  Anastasios. 

The  oeuvre  of  Germanos  is  not  yet  established; 
the  distinction  between  his  writings  and  those  of 
Germanos  II  is  occasionally  hard  to  draw.  The 
dialogue  On  Predestined  Terms  of  Life  is  sometimes 
ascribed  to  Photios;  even  his  authorship  of  the 
commentary  on  the  liturgy  preserved  under  the 
curious  title  of  Church  History  remains  dubious. 
The  commentary  was  translated  into  Latin  by 
Anastasius  Bibliothecarius.  In  his  genuine 
works  Germanos  is  revealed  as  an  experienced 
rhetorician:  he  created  new  composite  words,  such 
as  theobastaktos  (PG  98:321  A,  324D,  368A)  or  axio- 
zographistos  (PG  98:336CD),  used  symmetrical 
structure  of  clauses  (e.g.,  the  chairetismoi  so  typical 
of  the  poetry  of  Romanos  the  Melode),  and  ex¬ 
quisite  puns  such  as  korakes  and  kerykes  (PG 
98:265CD).  Especially  interesting  is  his  dialogue 
between  Gabriel  and  Mary  in  the  sermon  on  the 
Annunciation  in  which  the  protagonists  converse 
on  different  stylistic  levels,  the  archangel  being 
majestic  and  the  Virgin  simple  and  naive.  He  was 
a  hymnographer  who  wrote  kanones ;  the  Aka- 
thistos  Hymn  has  been  attributed  to  him  by  some 
scholars.  The  anonymous  vita  of  Germanos  is 
legendary;  it  was  written  not  in  the  8th  (Beck, 
Kirche  506)  or  9th  C.  (Garton-Westerink,  infra, 
p.v,  n.i)  but  in  the  11th  C. 

ED.  PG  98:39—454.  On  Predestined  Terms  of  Life,  ed.  C. 
Carton,  L.  Westerink  (Buffalo,  N.Y.,  1979).  II  commentario 


liturgico,  ed.  N.  Borgia  (Grottaferrata  1912).  P.  Meyendorff, 
On  the  Divine  Liturgy  (Crestwood,  N.Y.,  1984),  with  Eng.  tr. 

lit.  L.  Lamza,  Patriarch  Germanos  1.  von  Konstantinopel 
(Wurzburg  1975).  J.  List,  Studien  zur  Homiletik  Germanos  I. 
von  Konstantinopel  und  seiner  Zeit  (Athens  1939).  P.  Speck, 
“Klassizismus  im  achten  Jahrhundert?  Die  Homelie  des 
Patriarchen  Germanos  uber  die  Rettung  Konstantinopels,” 
REB  44  (1986)  209-27.  J.  Darrouzes,  “Deux  textes  inedits 
du  patriarche  Germain,”  REB  45  (1987)  5-13.  -A.K. 

GERMANOS  II,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  (4 
Jan.  1223-June  1240  [V.  Laurent,  REB  27  (1969) 
1 36f  ]);  born  Anaplous  second  half  of  the  12th  C., 
died  Nicaea.  Germanos  was  a  deacon  at  Hagia 
Sophia  when  Constantinople  fell  to  the  Latins  in 
1204;  he  fled  to  a  monastery  at  Achyraous.  In 
1223  John  III  Vatatzes  selected  him  as  patri- 
arch-in-exile  at  Nicaea  (A.  Karpozilos,  Byzantina  6 
[1974]  227-49).  He  was  a  strong  proponent  of 
the  Nicene  claim  to  be  the  sole  legitimate  Byz. 
successor  state  and  emphasized  his  own  authority 
as  ecumenical  patriarch;  he  censured  Demetrios 
Chomatenos  for  crowning  Theodore  Komnenos 
Doukas  as  basileus  in  Thessalonike  (G.  Prinzing, 
RSBS  3  [1984]  21—64).  By  1232  he  had  regained 
control  over  the  dissident  church  of  Epiros,  even 
visiting  Arta  to  establish  his  jurisdiction  (1238). 
In  1235,  however,  he  acknowledged  the  limited 
autocephalous  status  of  the  church  of  Bulgaria 
and  recognized  the  archbishop  of  Turnovo  as 
patriarch.  Germanos  was  noted  as  an  opponent 
of  Union  of  the  Churches,  esp.  at  the  synod  of 
Nicaea-Nymphaion  (1234).  He  wrote  several  anti- 
Latin  treatises  (on  the  Procession  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  azyrnes,  purgatory,  and  baptism),  pro¬ 
duced  numerous  homilies,  and  was  also  a  poet, 
composing  kanones  on  the  seven  ecumenical  coun¬ 
cils  and  political  verses  on  repentance.  Only  a 
small  portion  of  his  oeuvre  has  been  edited. 

ed.  S.N.  Lagopates,  Germanos  ho  B'  patriarches 
Konstantinoupoleos-Nikaias  (Tripolis  1913).  For  complete  list 
of  works,  see  Beck,  Kirche  667k 

lit.  RegPatr,  fasc.  4,  nos.  1233-1304.  A.  Karpozilos,  The 
Ecclesiastical  Controversy  between  the  Kingdom  of  Nicaea  and 
the  Principality  of  Epiros  (121J—1233)  (Thessalonike  1973) 
68-93.  — A.M.T. 

GERMANY,  kingdom  that  succeeded  that  of  the 
Eastern  Franks;  the  term  Germania  was  applied 
to  it  in  Latin  texts  of  the  10th  C.  The  Greeks 
called  its  population  Alamanoi  (Alemanni),  Fran- 
koi,  Germanoi,  and,  in  official  documents,  Ne- 
mitzoi.  The  coronation  of  Otto  I  the  Great  in 


962  as  emperor  of  the  so-called  Roman  Empire 
created  the  problem  of  “two  empires,”  Byz.  at 
first  denying  the  imperial  title  to  the  German 
king,  then  acknowledging  him  as  the  king  or  even 
basileus  of  the  Frankoi.  The  situation  in  Italy 
made  the  problem  even  more  complicated:  Otto 
I  tried  to  subdue  it,  and  Nikephoros  II  Phokas 
supported  minor  Lombard  rulers  against  Ger¬ 
many.  A  temporary  alliance  with  Germany  was 
reached  by  John  I  Tzimiskes,  who  married  his 
relative  Theophano  to  Otto  II;  as  a  result  their 
son,  the  half-Greek  Otto  III,  came  to  ascend  the 
German  throne.  The  political  alliance  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  intensification  of  economic  and 
cultural  links.  Despite  some  frictions,  relations 
between  the  two  empires  remained  tolerable 
through  the  reign  of  Conrad  III,  when  Manuel 
I  married  Bertha  of  Sulzbach.  Theological  con¬ 
tacts  were  evident  on  the  eve  of  the  Constanti¬ 
nople  local  council  of  1166—67  (see  under  Con¬ 
stantinople,  Councils  of)  (P.  Classen,  BZ  48 
[1955]  339-68). 

A  serious  conflict  developed  when  Frederick  I 
Barbarossa  sought  to  retain  control  of  Italy,  and 
Manuel  I  sent  money  and  armies  to  support  the 
resistance  of  Italian  cities.  Byz.  lost  the  struggle 
and  capitulated  to  Henry  VI.  Philip  of  Swabia 
used  his  conjugal  connections  to  intervene  in  the 
domestic  strife  in  Constantinople  at  the  time  of 
the  Fourth  Crusade,  while  Frederick  II  Hohen- 
staufen  cherished  the  expectations  of  an  alliance 
with  John  III  Vatatzes  and  a  successful  war  against 
the  infidels.  In  the  14th  and  15th  C.,  Germany, 
which  was  in  political  decline,  remained  aloof 
from  active  involvement  in  Eastern  politics,  al¬ 
though  emperor  Sigismund  (1433—37)  negotiated 
with  Manuel  II;  his  assistance,  however,  was  not 
effective. 

lit.  W.  Ohnsorge,  Abendland  und  Byzanz  (Darmstadt 
1979).  Byzanz  in  der  europaischen  Staatenwelt,  ed.  J.  Dummer, 

J.  lllliSCllCl  (ocillll  lyo^j.  R.  iVlcUlSCIll,  11  JdUU  Rum<uiu 

Impero  di  fronte  all’Impero  Romano  d’Oriente  e  all’- 
Oriente  musulmano,”  in  Roma,  Costantinopoli,  Mosca  (Naples 
1983)  125—34.  K.J.  Leyser,  Medieval  Germany  and  its  Neigh¬ 
bours  900-1250  (London  1982)  103—37.  W.  Ullmann,  “Re¬ 
flections  on  the  Medieval  Empire,”  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Historical  Society,  145  (1964)  89—108.  -R.B.H.,  A.K. 

GERMIA  ( Tep/jua ,  now  Yorme),  a  city  in  western 
Galatia  below  Mt.  Dindymon.  It  was  famed  for 
its  healing  spring  whose  fish,  with  the  aid  of  the 
archangel  Michael,  were  said  to  effect  cures.  When 
Stoudios,  consul  in  454,  was  healed  there,  he 
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restored  the  Church  of  St.  Michael  and  built  homes 
for  the  sick  and  aged.  Germia,  under  its  alterna¬ 
tive  name  Myriangeloi  (“10,000  Angels”),  became 
a  bishopric  by  553  and  received  a  visit  from  Jus¬ 
tinian  I  in  354,  which  may  have  occasioned  its 
promotion  to  autocephalous  archbishopric,  a  rank 
it  maintained  through  the  Byz.  period.  Lheodore 
of  Sykfon  visited  Germia  in  the  late  6th  C.  and 
was  said  to  have  worked  miracles  there.  It  fell  to 
the  l  urks  after  the  battle  of  Mantzikert  in  107 1 . 
The  site  contains  a  five-aisled  basilica  of  ashlar 
masonry  with  much  sculptured  decoration;  prob¬ 
ably  built  by  Stoudios,  it  is  the  largest  surviving 
church  in  Galatia.  Justinian  and  Theodora  exten¬ 
sively  restored  it.  The  site  is  frequently  confused 
with  the  nearby  Colonia  Germa. 

lit.  TIB  4: 166-68,  247.  K.  Belke,  “Germia  uncf  Eudoxi- 
as,”  in  Byzantios  1-11.  C.  Mango,  “The  Pilgrimage  Centre 
of  St.  Michael  at  Germia,”  JOB  36  (1986)  1  17-32.  -C..F. 

GERMIYAN  (Kepftiavos),  a  Turkish  emirate  that 
emerged  from  the  breakup  of  the  Seljuk  sultan¬ 
ate  of  Rum.  Its  name  probably  derives  from  a 
Turkoman  tribe  that  appears,  in  the  Greek  form 
“Karmianoi,”  in  an  account  of  the  miracles  of  St. 
Eugenios  worked  as  early  as  1223  (A.  Papado- 
poulos-Kerameus,  Sbornik  istocnikov  po  istorii  Tra- 
pezuridskoi  imperii’  [St.  Petersburg  1897]  131.12). 
Around  1239  a  Turk  named  Germiyan,  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  Melitene  region,  was  in  the  service 
of  the  Seljuk  sultan;  ca.1277  the  Germiyan-oglu 
Husain  al-din  ibn  Allshir  founded  an  emirate  with 
Kiitahya  (see  Kotyaion)  as  its  capital.  Byz.  au¬ 
thors  seem  to  give  the  dynastic  founder's  name, 
Allshir,  to  any  Germiyan-oglu.  According  to  Pa¬ 
chymeres  (ed.  Bekker,  2:426.16),  Germiyan  was 
the  most  powerful  Turkish  state  in  the  early  14th 
C.  Its  emirs  were  apparently  the  overlords  of  the 
Turkish  emirs  of  the  Aegean  regions;  they  at¬ 
tacked  Philadelphia  repeatedly  and  extracted  poll- 
tax  (jizye)  from  the  inhabitants  before  1314.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  i4th-C>.  Egyptian  encyclopedist  al- 
cUmarI  ( Notices  et  extraits  13  [1838]  355),  they  also 
extracted  tribute  from  the  Byz.  The  emirate  pro¬ 
duced  alum  in  Gediz  (the  ancient  Kacloi),  which 
was  sold  in  the  ports  of  Ephesus  (Theologos)  and 
Miletos  (Palatia).  In  1381  the  Ottoman  prince 
Bayezid  I  married  a  girl  of  the  Germiyan  dynasty 
and  received  some  territories  as  dowry.  "I  he  emir¬ 
ate  was  annexed  by  the  Ottomans  temporarily 
(from  1390  to  1402)  and  finally  in  1428/9. 


lit.  P.  Lemerle,  “Philadelphie  ct  l’emirat  d’Aydin,”  in 
Philadelphie  et  autres  etudes  (Paris  1984)  55-67.  I.  Mclikoff, 
El-  2:9896  Moravcsik,  Byzantinotunica  2:62!,  154,  158. 
M.C.  Vadik,  Germiyan-ogullan  tanhi  (1300—1429)  (Ankara 
u)74).  Zadiariadou,  Menteshe  (s'  Aydui  27—29,  107!. 

-E.A.Z. 

GEROKOMEION  (yqpoKoixeiov),  or  gerotro- 
pheion ,  home  for  the  destitute  elderly,  under  the 
direction  of  a  gerokomos.  As  part  of  their  tradi¬ 
tion  of  philanthropy,  the  Byz.  built  special  homes 
for  elderly  people  who  could  not  be  cared  for  by 
their  families.  According  to  the  Patria  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  gerokorneia  were  founded  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  as  early  as  the  4th  C.  At  least  27 
gerokorneia  are  recorded  as  having  existed  at  one 
time  or  another  in  the  capital,  many  of  them 
imperial  foundations;  the  best  known  was  the 
facility  at  the  Pantokrator  monastery  for  24 
elderly  men  who  were  no  longer  able  to  work 
because  of  infirmity  or  illness  (Typikon,  109.1347- 
1 1 1. 1389).  The  residents  received  an  allocation  of 
food,  oil,  firewood,  and  a  cash  allotment  for  clothes 
and  incidentals,  and  w^ere  entitled  to  two  baths 
per  month.  In  case  of  severe  illness  they  were 
admitted  to  the  monastery  hospital.  Other  mo¬ 
nastic  gerokorneia  were  those  associated  with  the 
provincial  monasteries  of  Petritzos  and  Kosmo- 
soteira  at  Bera  and  the  Constantinopolitan  mon¬ 
astery  of  St.  George  of  Mangana.  In  the  mid- 
10th  C.  gerokorneia  were  specifically  included  in 
Nikephoros  II  Phokas’s  law  forbidding  the  con¬ 
struction  of  new  monasteries  and  affiliated  char¬ 
itable  institutions  in  order  to  curtail  their  rapid 
increase  and  permitting  only  the  restoration  of 
existing  institutions  (Reg  1,  no. 699.).  I  his  legisla¬ 
tion  was  soon  revoked,  however,  by  Basil  II. 

lit.  Jauin,  Eglises  CP  552—57,  565.  Constantelos,  Philan¬ 
thropy  222-40.  A.M.  Talbot,  “Old  Age  in  Byzantium,”  BZ 
77(1984)278.  -A.M.T. 

GEROKOMOS  (yrjpoKo/xo?),  director  of  a  gero- 
komeion,  or  old-age  home.  Justinian’s  novel  7.12 
names  the  gerontokornos  as  an  ecclesiastical  official 
along  with  oikonomos,  xenodoghos,  orphano- 
trophos,  and  others.  Several  seals  are  preserved 
that  belonged  to  ecclesiastical  gerokomoi,  such  as 
the  priest  Theophylaktos  and  Epiphanios,  “ gero - 
komos  of  [the  monastery?]  of  St.  Kyros,”  both  of 
the  8th  C.  (Zacos,  Seals  1,  nos.  2543,  3102).  It  is 
unclear  whether  Constantine,  apo  eparchon  and 


gerokomos  (seal  of  the  7th  C.,  ibid.,  no.  1800),  was 
an  ecclesiastical  or  secular  official.  That  the  gero¬ 
komos  could  be  a  former  high-ranking  official  is 
seen  in  a  later  addition  to  the  7th-C.  Life  of  St. 
Spyridon  (P.  van  den  Ven,  La  legende  de  S.  Spyridon 
[Louvain  1953]  gif,  n.),  speaking  of  a  patrikios 
John,  who  was  gerokomos  and  later  bishop  of 
Trimithous  in  Cyprus.  In  the  late  gth-C.  Kletoro- 
logion  of  Philotheos  the  gerokomos  together  with 
the  xenodochos  appears  as  a  secular  functionary  in 
the  department  of  the  sakeli.ion.  His  functions 
are  not  specified.  A  xenodochos  and  gerokomos  of 
Nicaea  is  known  from  a  seal  of  ca.900  (Zacos,  Seals 
2,  110.263);  enigmatic  is  the  undated  seal  of  Con¬ 
stantine  primikerios  and  gerokomos  of  the  Constan¬ 
tinopolitan  (?)  monastery  in  Psamathia  (Zacos,  Seals 
2,  no. 426).  In  the  lists  of  functionaries  of  the  1  ith 
C.  another  official  with  the  similar  name  of  gero- 
trophos  appears  in  the  same  clause  as  orphanotrophos 
(Dolger,  Beitrdge  46;  cf.  Zacos,  Seals  2,  110.487).  In 
the  i  ith  C.  a  patriarchal  official  who  fulfilled  the 
same  functions  preserved  the  old  name  of  gero¬ 
komos  (Laurent,  Corpus  5.1,  110.134). 

lit.  Constantelos,  Philanthropy  2396  -A.K. 

GESTA  EPISCOPORUM  NEAPOLITANO- 
RUM.  See  John  of  Naples. 

GESTA  FRANCORUM  ET  ALIORUM  HIERO- 
SOLIMITANORUM  (Deeds  of  the  Franks  and 
other  Jerusalem  Pilgrims),  earliest  account  of  the 
First  Crusade  from  May  1095  to  12  Aug.  1099, 
by  an  eyewitness  participant,  who,  to  judge  from 
his  simple  Latin  and  expert  observation  of  mili¬ 
tary  matters,  wus  a  professional  soldier  in  the 
contingent  of  Bohemund  I,  probably  from  Apu¬ 
lia.  The  work  may  have  been  completed  by  1099 
and  seems  to  be  mentioned  in  1101;  it  was  used 
by  a  number  of  later  historians  of  the  Crusade 
like  Albert  of  Aachen  and  Fulcher  of 
Chartres.  The  author,  who  may  have  known  a 
little  Greek  (ch.20,  p.46),  supplies  detailed  evi¬ 
dence  on  relations  of  the  Crusaders,  esp.  Bohe¬ 
mund,  with  Byz.  and  their  passage  through  the 
empire  (chs.  2-9,  pp.  2-21;  ch.27,  p.65;  ch.30, 
P'72)-  Although  extremely  hostile  to  Emp.  Alexios 
I,  the  author  admits  instances  of  Byz.  assistance 
and  shows  no  religious  animosity.  He  even  im¬ 
plicitly  recognizes  Byz.  logistical  skills  and  admires 


the  Tourkopouloi  (ch.8,  p.  16)  as  well  as  the  Turks 
(ch.9,  p. 2  1 ). 

fi).  Gesta  Francorum  et  aliorum  Hierosolimitanorum.  ed.  R. 
Mill  (London  1962),  with  Eng.  tr. 

i.n.  B.  Skoulatos,  "1.  auteur  anonyme  des  Gesta  et  le 
monde  byzantin,”  Kyzantion  50  (1980)  504-32.  Karayan- 
nopulos- Weiss,  ( hietlenkunde  2:416.  — M.MeC. 

GESTURE,  a  movement  of  the  body  as  an  ele¬ 
ment  in  a  comprehensive  system  of  communica¬ 
tion.  Human  gesticulation  can  he  divided  into  two 
categories:  “natural”  movement  (body  language) 
expressing  various  emotions,  and  gestures  based 
on  deliberate  cultural,  legal,  political,  and  reli¬ 
gious  conventions.  Both  archaic  Roman  law  and 
barbarian  leges  provided  for  special  gestures  to 
reinforce  contracts  or  the  statements  of  wit¬ 
nesses;  Byz.  law  infrequently  applied  such  pro¬ 
cedures,  although  there  is  mention  of  solemn 
processions  that  testified  to  or  revised  boundaries 
between  two  properties.  Conventional  gestures 
were  used  in  a  broad  range  of  state  ceremonies 
with  i’roskynesis  as  the  extreme  expression  of 
self-submission  and  including  acclamations, 
expressions  of  power  and  triumph,  and  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  titles  and/or  offices.  The  submission  of 
conquered  cities  could  take  the  form  of  conven¬ 
tional  processions.  Gestures  accompanied  acts  of 
secular  and  ecclesiastical  investiture  (e.g.,  chei- 
rotonia  and  cheirothesia),  formed  an  integral 
part  of  liturgy  and  prayer,  and  were  used  for 
healing  of  specific  (esp.  mental)  diseases.  Birth 
festivities,  weddings,  and  funeral  ceremonies  also 
involved  conventional  language  of  gesture  based 
on  actual  or  feigned  emotions. 

The  largely  formulaic  contexts  in  which  gesture 
was  used  and  the  immobility  and  frontality  of 
the  human  figure  lent  added  importance  to  sig¬ 
nals  of  the  head,  arm,  and  hand.  Prokopios’s 
record  of  the  gesture  made  by  the  Justinian  I 
statue  in  the  Aucustaion  and  Paul  Silentiarios’s 
description  (Friedlander,  Kunstbeschreib.,  lines  776- 
77)  read  more  into  Christ’s  preaching  hand  than 
is  immediately  apparent  from  artistic  expressions 
of  the  period.  Nonetheless  Roman  motions  of 
address,  triumph,  supplication,  concord,  and 
meditation  endured  and  were  applied  to  such 
themes  as  the  acclamation  of  Christ,  blessing,  an¬ 
gelic  salutes,  the  Visitation,  and  evangelist  por¬ 
traits.  To  these  were  added  more  dramatic,  nat¬ 
ural  movements,  for  example,  a  hand  covering 
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the  mouth,  the  cheek  or,  in  extremis,  the  whole 
face  to  express  grief.  Such  physical  vocabulary 
was  freely  transferred  from  one  scene  to  another. 
In  and  after  the  12th  C.,  the  number  and  intensity 
of  gestures  multiplied  as  part  of  a  process  in  which 
iconography  was  enriched  esp.  with  pathetic  im¬ 
agery.  At  its  most  sophisticated,  gesture  carried 
not  only  emotional  connotations  but  also  ideolog¬ 
ical  significance:  according  to  the  sermons  of 
George  of  Nikomedeia,  Mary’s  embrace  of  the 
dead  Christ  emphasized  his  humanity  and  thus 
the  reality  of  the  Incarnation. 

lit.  M.  Barasch,  Giotto  and  the  Language  of  Gesture  (Cam¬ 
bridge  1987)  1-14-  K.  Wessel,  RBK  2:766-83.  Maguire, 
“Depiction  of  Sorrow.”  R.  Suntrup,  Die  Bedeutung  der  litur- 
gischen  Gebarden  und  Bewegungen  in  lateinischen  und  deutschen 
Auslegungen  des  9.  bis  1 3 .  J ahrhunderts  (Munich  1978)  11- 
20  H.  Demisch,  Erhobene  Hande  (Stuttgart  1984). 

-A.C.,  A.K. 

GHASSANIDS,  the  dominant  group  among  the 
Arab  foederati  in  the  6th  C.  T  heir  most  illus¬ 
trious  rulers  were  Arethas,  his  son  Alamunda- 
rus,  and  his  grandson  Namaan.  The  Ghassanids 
fought  for  Byz.  against  the  Arabs  of  the  Penin¬ 
sula,  the  Lakhmids  of  HIra,  and  the  Persians. 
They  were  Monophysites,  and  this  set  the  em¬ 
perors  against  them,  Tiberios  I  and  Maurice  esp. 
seeking  to  weaken  their  power.  The  Ghassanids, 
however,  did  not  disappear  in  the  reigns  of  Pho- 
kas  and  Herakleios  and  continued  to  play  an 
important  role  in  the  wars  of  Byz.  The  Saracens 
singled  out  for  honorable  mention  in  the  bulletin 
issued  by  Herakleios  after  his  victory  over  the 
Persians  in  628  are  most  probably  the  Ghassanids. 
In  636  they  appear  in  the  Arab  sources  as  the 
principal  Arab  federates  of  Byz.  at  the  battle  of 
Yarmuk.  After  that  defeat,  those  Ghassanids  still 
loyal  to  Byz.  settled  in  central  Anatolia,  in  Char- 
sianon,  and  Cappadocia.  According  to  al- 1  abarI, 
Emp.  Nikephoros  I  was  a  Ghassanid.  The  Ghas¬ 
sanids  were  great  builders  of  churches,  monaster¬ 
ies,  palaces,  and  castles;  their  court  was  visited  by 
the  foremost  poets  of  pre-Islamic  Arabia  who 
composed  panegyrics  for  their  kings. 

lit.  Noldeke,  Die  Ghassamschen  Fiirsten.  Shahid.  Byz.  <S 
Arabs  (5th  C.)  282-89.  M.V.  Krivov,  “Poslednie  Gassanidy 
mezdu  Vizantiej  i  Chalifatom,”  VizVrem  42  (1981)  154~58- 

-I.A.Sh. 

GHAZI  (Fa£7)s),  also  called  Amir  GhazI  and  Gii- 
miisjtegin  GhazI;  Dani§mendid  emir;  died  1134. 


Eldest  son  of  Dani§mend,  in  1104  he  inherited 
Sebasteia,  Amaseia,  Neocaesarea,  and  adjacent 
towns.  Around  1120  he  defeated  and  held  for 
ransom  Constantine  Gabras,  doux  of  Chaldia  (A. 
Bryer,  The  Empire  of  Trebizond  and  the  Pontos  [Lon¬ 
don  1980]  pt.III  [1970],  177  )  About  1127  GhazI 
acquired  Caesarea,  Ankyra,  Kastamon,  and  Gan- 
gra,  becoming  the  leading  Anatolian  Muslim  ruler. 
John  II  took  Kastamon  in  1132,  but  GhazI  re¬ 
covered  it  the  following  year.  On  his  deathbed, 
he  received  the  title  malik  from  the  caliph. 

lit.  I.  Melikoff,  “Danishmendids,”  El2  2:1 10.  Idem,  La 
seste  de  Melik  Ddni$mend  (Paris  i960)  1:104-06,  123-25, 

-C.M.B. 

453  55- 

GHULAM  (Ar.  pi.  ghilmdn,  lit.  “pages”),  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  armed  forces  of  slave  status  utilized  in 
the  Arab  caliphate  from  the  9th  C.  onward  and 
developed  by  the  SAmanids.  They  formed  a  pro¬ 
fessional  army;  according  to  Ibn  al-AthIr  (8:157), 
“a  soldier  must  be  able  to  take  with  him  everything 
he  possesses,  wherever  he  may  go,  and  nothing 
must  hold  him  back.”  These  troops  were  manned 
primarily  by  young  Turkish  slaves  bought  or  cap¬ 
tured  on  the  northeastern  borders  of  the  Samanid 
realm  between  the  Islamic  and  Turkic  worlds.  A 
description  of  the  ghulam  system  is  found  in  the 
Siydsatndma  of  Nizam  al-Mulk.  It  was  this  system, 
introduced  into  Anatolia  by  the  Seljuks  of  Rum 
and  continued  by  the  Anatolian  beyliks,  that  would 
reach  its  most  famous  form  in  the  Ottoman  jan¬ 
issary  system. 

lit.  D.  Sourdel,  C.E.  Bosworth,  EI~  2:1079—84.  D.  Pipes, 
Slave  Soldiers  and  Islam  (New  Haven  1981).  P.  Crone,  Slaves 
on  Horses  (Cambridge  1980).  -S.V.,  A.K. 

GIDOS  (HSo?),  a  family  known  in  the  second  half 
of  the  12th  and  in  the  13th  C.  S.  Papadimitriu 
(1 VizVrem  5  [1898]  734;  VizVrem  6  [1899]  169) 
considered  the  name  to  be  the  Greek  rendering 
of  the  Italian  name  Guido\  W.  Hecht  ( Aussenpolitik 
85,  n.336),  however,  doubts  that  Gidoi  of  this 
period  were  still  Latins. 

The  Gidoi  of  the  12th  C.  may  have  descended 
from  the  son  of  Robert  Guiscard  named  Guido, 
who  deserted  to  Byz.  and  became  Alexios  I’s  mil¬ 
itary  adviser;  Anna  Komnene  (An.Komn.  2:51.1°) 
relates  that  Alexios  suggested  to  Guido  a  relation¬ 
ship  by  marriage.  The  legendary  Chanson 
d’Antioche  (v.901,  1033)  calls  Guido  (Guis)  the 


emperor’s  close  friend  and  seneschal  but  not  his 
nephew,  as  Chalandon  ( Comnene  1:92)  says. 
Thomas  of  Toscana  (MGH  SS  22:498)  preserved 
a  legend  that  William,  Guiscard’s  son,  married 
Alexios’s  daughter  and  became  the  lord  of  his 
empire,  but  died  without  descendants. 

Under  Andronikos  I,  Alexios  Gidos  w'as  me  gas 
domestikos  of  the  Orient;  he  retained  his  high  po¬ 
sition  after  Andronikos’s  downfall  and  in  1194 
still  commanded  the  eastern  troops  sent  against 
the  Bulgarians.  Andronikos  Gidos  was  Theodore 
I  Laskaris’s  general;  in  1206  he  defeated  the  Ital¬ 
ian  allies  of  David  Komnenos.  It  is  hypothesized 
that  he  is  to  be  identified  with  the  Andronikos 
Gidos  who  ruled  Trebizond  from  1222  to  1235 
(Miller,  Trebizond  19). 

lit.  Cuillantl ,  Institutions  1:4086  -A.K. 

GILDO,  Moorish  prince  and  Roman  official  in 
Africa;  died  on  the  river  Ardalio,  near  Theveste, 
31  July  398.  A  son  of  Nubel,  the  king  of  Mauri¬ 
tania,  Gildo  was  a  client  of  the  family  of  Theo¬ 
dosios  1.  In  373,  when  his  own  brother  Firmus 
rebelled,  he  helped  Theodosius  the  Elder  put 
down  the  revolt.  He  was  appointed  comes  of  Africa 
in  387/8  (S.I.  Oost,  ClPhil  57  [1962]  29)  or  385 
(Matthews,  Aristocracies  179).  He  probably  pre¬ 
served  hostile  neutrality  during  the  revolt  of  Eu- 
genius.  In  397  he  broke  with  the  Western  court 
and  declared  allegiance  to  the  government  in 
Constantinople;  he  withheld  the  customary  grain 
shipments  from  Africa  to  Rome.  In  Africa  Gildo 
incited  the  hostility  of  the  urban  population  by 
vast  land  confiscations  and  by  his  favoritism  toward 
the  Donatists.  Stilicho  mounted  an  expedition 
against  Gildo,  and  Gildo’s  brother  Mascezel  (whose 
children  Gildo  had  murdered)  was  entrusted  with 
the  campaign.  The  Eastern  court  offered  no  as¬ 
sistance.  Gildo  retreated  inland,  far  from  the  ur¬ 
ban  centers.  Easily  defeated  he  was  killer!  The 
estates  he  acquired  by  confiscations  formed  a  spe¬ 
cial  area  in  North  Africa,  the  Gildoniacum  patri- 
monium. 

lit.  H.J.  Diesner,  “Gildos  Herrschalt  und  die  Nieder- 
lage  bei  Theueste  (Tebessa),”  Kim  40  (1962)  178-86.  T. 
Kotula,  “Der  Aufstand  des  Afrikaners  Gildo  und  seine 
Nachwirkungen,”  Altertum  18  (1972)  167—76.  Bury,  LRE 
1:121—25 .  PLRE  1:3956  -T.F..G. 

GIRDLE.  See  Belt. 


GIUSTINIANI  LONGO,  GIOVANNI,  Genoese 
hero  of  the  final  siege  of  Constantinople  (see 
Constantinople,  Siege  and  Fall  of);  died  Galata 
or  Chios  early  June  1453.  Giustiniani,  a  member 
of  a  distinguished  Genoese  trading  family  based 
on  Chios,  arrived  in  Constantinople  on  29  Jan. 
1453  and  offered  his  services  to  Constantine  XL 
He  brought  with  him  700  soldiers  and  two  ships. 
The  emperor  gave  him  the  title  protostrator  and 
promised  him  the  island  of  Lemnos.  Since  Gius¬ 
tiniani  was  experienced  in  siegecraft,  he  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  defense  and  repair  of  the  land 
walls.  He  fought  valiantly  against  the  Turks,  in¬ 
spiring  loyalty  and  courage  in  both  Greek  and 
Italian  soldiers.  On  29  May,  in  the  final  hours  of 
the  siege,  Giustiniani  was  wounded  and  aban¬ 
doned  his  post;  many  Genoese  troops  then  pan¬ 
icked  and  fled.  The  Ottoman  janissaries  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  ensuing  confusion  to  make  their 
final  successful  assault  on  Constantinople.  Doukas 
stresses  Giustiniani’s  bravery  and  the  severity  of 
his  wound,  whereas  the  “siege  section”  of  the 
Chronicon  Mains  of  pseudo-Sphrantzes  (perhaps 
by  Sphrantzes  himself)  accuses  Giustiniani  of  cow¬ 
ardice  and  of  using  his  wound  as  an  excuse  for 
flight  (Sphr.  426.9-24).  His  wound  must  have 
been  serious,  since  Giustiniani  soon  died,  either 
in  Galata  (pseudo-Sphrantzes)  or  Chios  (Doukas). 

sources.  Douk.  331. 343,  347,  353-57,  37  1.  Kritob.  406 
48-50,  57,  67-70. 

lit.  S.  Runciman,  The  Fall  of  Constantinople:  1453  (Cam¬ 
bridge  1965)836916  -A.M.T. 

GLABAS  ( TKafca fern,  rkafiaiva),  a  family  name 
probably  of  Slavic  origin  ( glava ,  “head”):  Manuel 
Philes  (Philes,  Carmina,  ed.  Miller  2:107,  no. 57.74- 
75)  clearly  recognized  the  Slavic  etymology  of  the 
name.  From  the  late  10th  C.  the  Glabades  w'ere 
active  in  Macedonia:  the  first,  Basil,  an  illoitsirios 
in  Adrianople,  suspected  of  pro-Bulgarian  lean¬ 
ings  ;vas  arrested  Basi1  ,T  urd  Lm 

three  years.  Another  Glabas  conspired  against 
Constantine  VIII  and  was  blinded.  In  1047  men 
“from  the  kin  of  the  Glabades”  (Skyl.  442.74—75) 
supported  the  rebellion  of  Leo  Tornikios  in  Ma¬ 
cedonia.  Nonetheless  the  family  remained  in  Byz. 
military  service:  ca.  1050  Niketas  Glabas,  topoteretes 
of  the  tagma  of  the  scholar,  was  sent  from  Adri¬ 
anople  against  the  Pechenegs.  Another  (?)  Niketas 
Glabas  is  named  strategos  on  a  seal  (Schlumberger, 
Sig.  667).  They  did  not  play  any  significant  role 
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under  the  Komnenian  dynasty,  remaining  pro¬ 
vincial  landowners:  in  the  mid-  13th  C.  they  still 
lived  in  Kastoria  (Akrop.  1:90.18-19).  The  pro¬ 
tostrator  Michael  Tarchaneiotes  Glabas  was  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Thrace  under  Andronikos  II  (see  Gla¬ 
bas,  Michael  Tarchaneiotes).  Another  Glabas 
served  in  the  1330s  as  a  high-ranking  civil  func¬ 
tionary — megas  dioiketes  and  judge  {PI  P,  no. 42 15). 
Some  Glabacles  occupied  high  ecclesiastical  posi¬ 
tions,  for  example,  Ignatios,  metropolitan  of 
Thessalonike  ( PLP ,  110.4222),  and  another  met¬ 
ropolitan,  Isidore  Glabas  (see  Glabas,  Isidore). 
Women  of  the  family  were  active  as  well:  Maria 
Glabaina,  known  only  from  her  11th-  or  i2th-G. 
seal  (Laurent,  Corpus  5.2,  110.1336),  possessed  a 
charistikion  and  probably  founded  a  monastery  of 
St.  Stephen;  after  1310  another  Glabaina,  proto- 
stratorissa  (perhaps  the  wife  of  the  protostrator  Gla¬ 
bas?),  founded  a  convent  (V.  Laurent,  EO  38 
[1939]  297-305).  The  Glabades  were  apparently 
closely  connected  with  the  Tarchaneiotes  family. 
lit.  PLP ,  nos,  4200-28.  -A.K. 

GLABAS,  ISIDORE,  metropolitan  of  Thessalo¬ 
nike  (25  May  1380-Sept.  1384  and  Mar.  1386- 
11  {an.  1396);  baptismal  name  John;  born  1  hes- 
salonike?  1341/2,  died  Thessalonike  1 1  Jan.  1396. 
He  became  the  monk  Isidore  in  Apr.  1375  His 
first  years  as  metropolitan  coincided  with  the  fu¬ 
ture  emperor  Manuel  II’s  defense  of  Thessalo¬ 
nike  against  the  Turks  (1383-87).  Although  Gla¬ 
bas  urged  the  citizens  to  respect  and  support 
Manuel,  he  himself  left  his  see  during  the  siege, 
was  temporarily  deposed,  and  resided  for  a  while 
in  Constantinople.  After  the  capture  of  Thessa¬ 
lonike  (1387),  he  traveled  to  Asia  Minor  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  with  the  Turks;  this  perilous  trip  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  monody  of  Constantine  Ivankos 
(PLP,  no. 7973)  on  Glabas.  By  1393  he  had  re¬ 
turned  to  his  see.  His  sermons  (many  unpub¬ 
lished)  and  letters  provide  evidence  for  conditions 
in  Thessalonike  during  the  Turkish  siege  and 
during  the  occupation  of  1387  to  1403  (A.E.  Bak- 
alopoulos,  Makedonika  4  [1955-60]  20-34).  He 
reported  that  even  under  the  Turkish  yoke  some 
Byz.  officials  remained  in  their  positions.  Glabas 
complained  of  heavy  Ottoman  taxation;  a  sermon 
of  1395  (ed.  B.  Laourclas  in  Prosphora  eis  Stilpona 
P.  Kyriakiden  [  =  Hellenika ,  supp.  4,  1953]  3^9— 


98)  is  one  of  the  first  Byz.  sources  to  refer  to  the 
Ottoman  devshirme,  the  dreaded  “child  levy’  (S. 
Vryonis,  Speculum  31  [1956]  433— 43)-  Glabas  ar¬ 
gued  that  the  fall  of  the  city  was  divine  punish¬ 
ment  for  the  decadence  of  priests  and  monks, 
and  the  moral  decline  of  its  citizens. 

p d,  PC  149:11-164.  Hamiliai  eis  las  heortas  tou  Hagiou 
Demetnuu.  ed.  B.  Laourdas  (Thessalonike  1954).  "Okto  epi- 
stolai  anekdotoi,”  ed.  S.P.  Lampros,  NE  9  (1912)  343~4L4- 
C.N.  Tsirpanlis,  “Symbole  eis  ten  historian  I  hessalonikes. 
Dvo  anekdotoi  homiliai  Isidorou  archiepiskopou  Thessa- 
lonikes,”  Tkeologia  42  (1971)  548-81.  Eng.  tr.  idem,  PBR 
1  {1982)  184-210;  2  (1983)  65-83. 

ur.  R.-J.  Loenertz,  “Isidore  Glabas,  metropolite  de 
Thessalonique  (1380—1396),”  REB  6  (1948)  181-87,  with 
add.  V.  Laurent,  187-90.  PLP,  110.4223.  -A.M.T. 


GLABAS,  MICHAEL  TARCHANEIOTES  (or 

Michael  Doukas  Glabas  Tarchaneiotes),  protostra¬ 
tor;  born  ca.1235,  died  after  1304.  Glabas  is  first 
mentioned  in  1 260  as  the  Byz.  official  assigned  to 
regain  Mesembria  from  the  Bulgarian  rebel  Miko. 
He  held  a  series  of  government  posts,  megas  pa- 
pias,  kouropalates,  pinkernes,  and  megas  konostaulos, 
culminating  sometime  after  1 297  in  the  dignity  of 
protostrator.  He  waged  successful  campaigns  against 
the  Bulgarians  in  1263  and  1278  and  fought  the 
Angevins  in  Albania  ca.  1284.  In  1297,  as  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  western  part  of  the  empire,  he  was 
entrusted  w!ith  defending  Macedonia  against  the 
Serbs  and  built  or  restored  15  fortresses  in  Thrace. 
He  died  soon  after  his  campaign  of  1304. 

Glabas  and  his  wife,  Maria  Doukaina  Komnene 
Branaina  Palaiologina,  were  wealthy  patrons  of 
the  arts.  In  1303  they  sponsored  the  restoration 
of  the  Chapel  of  St.  Euthymios  the  Great,  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Church  of  St.  Demetrios  in  Thes¬ 
salonike  (T.  Gouma- Peterson,  ArtB  58  [1976]  168- 
83).  Glabas  also  restored  the  monastery  of  Pam- 
makaristos  in  Constantinople;  he  was  buried  there 
in  the  parekklesion  constructed  by  his  widow,  who 
became  the  nun  Martha.  Glabas  had  become  a 
monk  before  his  death  and,  as  an  inscription 
about  the  apse  mosaic  records,  the  chapel  was 
intended  as  a  pledge  for  his  salvation.  His  military 
exploits  were  commemorated  in  a  (now  lost)  fresco 
cycle,  probably  at  the  Pammakaristos,  known  from 
the  description  in  a  poem  by  Manuel  Philes. 

lit.  G.  Theocharides,  “Michael  Doukas  Glabas  Tarcha¬ 
neiotes,”  EEPhSPTh  7  (1957)  183-206.  Belting  et  af,  Pam¬ 
makaristos  11-23.  -A.M.T., 


glagolitic,  the  earliest  alphabet  for  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  Church  Slavonic,  probably  invented  by 
St.  Constantine  the  Philosopher  in  the  mid- 
9th  C.  It  consisted  of  40  letters,  apparently  de¬ 
rived  partly  from  Greek  minuscule,  partly  from 
adaptations  of  Semitic  letters,  and  partly  from 
characters  devised  by  Constantine  the  Philoso¬ 
pher  himself.  Among  the  Orthodox  Slavs,  Gla¬ 
golitic  was  almost  completely  supplanted  by  Cy¬ 
rillic  by  the  beginning  of  the  1  ith  C.,  although  in 
Serbia  and  parts  of  Macedonia  it  survived  until 
the  13th  G.  The  Catholic  Slavs  of  Croatia  used  it 
until  the  late  18th  C. 

lit.  A.  Vaillant,  “I .'alphabet  vieux-slavc,”  RES  32  (1955) 
7-31.  T.  Eckhardt,  “Theorien  Liber  den  Ursprung  der 
Glagolica,”  Slovo  13  (1963)87-118.  -S.C.F. 

GLASS,  PRODUCTION  OF.  The  term  for  glass- 
maker,  hyalopsos  (and  variants),  is  known  from 
papyri,  early  hagiographic  texts,  and  epistolog- 
rapliy  (Smetanin,  Viz.obscestvo  86).  John  Chryso¬ 
stom  (PG  61:142.24-26)  was  astonished  by  the 
glassmakers  wrho  transformed  sand  into  a  cohesive 
and  transparent  substance.  The  vita  of  Symeon 
j  of  Einesa  describes  the  workshop  of  a  Jewish 

glassmaker  in  Emesa  in  which  the  needy  found 
warmth  at  the  furnace  and  watched  the  blowing 
of  vessels  that  at  times  burst;  Moschos  mentions 
a  hyalopsos  who  was  blinded  by  the  flame  (Ruda- 
kov,  Kul'tura  149O  and  a  Jew'  in  Constantinople 
who  w'as  a  glassmaker  ( hyalourgos )  by  profession 
(E.  Mioni,  OrChrP  17  [1951]  93.25).  They  are 
relatively  seldom  mentioned  in  later  texts:  thus, 
in  the  12th  C.  Michael  Glykas  ( Annales  506.7) 
speaks  of  a  Jewish  hyelepsos,  but  this  glassmaker 
lived  in  the  days  of  Justin  II.  There  is  neither  a 
glassmakers’  guild  in  the  Book  of  the  E parch  nor 
any  evidence  that  the  monks  of  the  Stoudios  pro¬ 
duced  glass,  unless  we  surmise  that  the  phlaskopoios 
,  in  this  monastery  (Dobroklonskij,  teodor  143)  blew' 
glass  bottles.  In  the  15th  C.  some  glass  wares  were 
imported  from  Italy  (Oikonomides,  Hommes  d’af¬ 
faires  104). 

Nevertheless,  later  Byz.  objects  of  glass  are  well 
known:  vessels  (bottles,  goblets,  cups),  often  of 
blue  or  green  glass,  sometimes  with  marvered-in 
decorations;  bracelets;  mosaic  cubes;  window 
I  panes;  etc.  An  inventory  of  1 142  lists  glass  lamps 
(Pant-el.,  no. 7. 25).  Literary  sources  mention  cham¬ 


ber  pots  made  of  glass  (Koukoules,  Bios  2:76, 
11.11).  Some  late  Roman  glass  workshops  were 
found  in  Sardis  (A.  von  Saldern,  Ancient  and  Byz¬ 
antine  Class  from  Sardis  [Cambridge,  Mass.,  1980]), 
Galilee  (G.  Davidson  Weinberg,  Museum  Haaretz 
Bulletin  10  [1968]  49!),  and  other  locations.  In 
Corinth  two  glass  factories  of  the  11th—  12th  G. 
were  excavated  and  it  is  plausible  that  glass  was 
produced  in  Constantinople  and  Paphos.  Byz.  glass 
was  exported  (e.g.,  several  Byz.  vessels  have  been 
found  in  Byelorussian  Novogrudok  and  in  Ani); 
Romanos  I,  when  dispatching  an  envoy  to  Italy, 
sent  with  him  17  glass  vessels  together  with  a 
luxurious  garment  (De  cer.  661.13—16). 

Technological  analysis  of  Corinth  glass  suggests 
that  it  belonged  to  the  same  type  as  the  Roman 
and  Egyptian  wares  (and  probably  the  glass  from 
Cherson  and  Belaja  Veza-Sarkel),  but  the  Byz. 
glassmakers  learned  by  the  1  1  th  C.  to  proportion 
their  materials  better  and  to  produce  more  du¬ 
rable  glass  (F.  Matson,  AJ A  44  [1940]  325—27). 
Some  fragments  of  Byz.  stained  glass  have  been 
found  in  Istanbul  (see  Glass,  Stained). 

lit.  |.  Philippe,  Le  monde  byzanlin  dans  I'histoire  de  la 
verrerie  (Bologna  1970).  M.A.  Bezborodov,  Steklodelie  v  Drevnej 
Rusi  (Minsk  1956).  C.  Davidson  Weinberg,  “The  Impor¬ 
tance  of  Greece  in  Byzantine  Glass  Manufacture,”  15  CEB 
2B  (Athens  1981)  915—19.  Lemerle,  Cinq  etudes  107,  11.91. 

-A.K. 

GLASS,  STAINED.  Although  certainly  not  as 
prominent  a  part  of  10th— i2th-C.  Byz.  church 
decoration  as  mosaics  and  frescoes,  stained  glass 
nevertheless  had  an  important  role.  This  is  clear 
from  the  discovery  of  the  window'  fragments  from 
the  south  church  of  the  Pantokrator  monastery 
in  Constantinople.  Datable  to  shortly  after  1  125, 
they  attest  to  a  mature  stained-glass  tradition, 
generally  similar  to  that  of  the  West  in  style  and 
technique,  but  clearly  not  dependent  on  it.  In¬ 
deed,  tins  monument  s  early  date  suggests  ihai 
the  influence  was  the  other  way  around.  Highly 
ornamental  in  effect,  Byz.  stained  glass  had  more 
in  common  with  enamelwork  than  with  monu¬ 
mental  painting,  although  large  figures  domi¬ 
nated  each  panel.  Characterized  by  large  areas  of 
blue  and  a  dark  purple-red,  it  was  cast  in  rectan¬ 
gular  pans,  unlike  Western  glass,  which  was  blown. 
Indeed,  the  Western  monk  Theophilus  (ca.i  1 10— 
40)  indicates  that  blue,  a  color  achieved  only  with 
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difficulty  in  the  West,  was  a  Greek  specialty;  he 
calls  it  saphirus  graecus. 

lit.  A.H.S.  Megaw,  “Notes  on  Recent  Work  of  the  Byz¬ 
antine  Institute  in  Istanbul,”  DOF  17  (1963)  349-64.  J. 
Lafond,  “Decouverte  de  vitraux  histories  du  inoyen  age  a 
Constantinople,”  CahArch  18(1968)  231—38.  -G.V. 


GLASS  CRUETS,  a  common  type  of  mold-blown 
vessels  decorated  with  Christian  and  Jewish  sym¬ 
bols  (primarily  crosses  and  rnenorahs).  Distin¬ 
guished  by  a  squat  hexagonal  or,  more  rarely, 
octagonal  body,  with  intaglio  decoration  on  its 
side,  this  vessel  type  is  known  in  two  main  var¬ 
iants:  “bottles,”  with  short  necks  (and,  occasion¬ 
ally,  handles),  and  “jugs,”  with  long  necks,  spouts, 
and  handles.  Most  are  of  brown  glass  and  nearly 
all  examples  are  between  8  and  16  cm  in  height. 
Findspots  and  provenance,  which  point  toward 
Palestine  and  Syria,  suggest  sepulchral  use.  Their 
remarkable  uniformity  speaks  for  a  single  work¬ 
shop,  whose  activity  can  be  dated  to  the  6th  and 
early  7th  C.  on  the  basis  of  similarities  between 
certain  cross  types  employed  and  those  appearing 
on  coins.  A  ritual  function  is  beyond  doubt,  but 
the  often-repeated  suggestion  that  they  are  pil¬ 
grims’  flasks  is  supported  neither  by  inscriptional 
evidence  nor  texts  and  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
the  interchangeability  of  Christian  and  Jewish 
symbols  that  is  characteristic  of  the  type.  There  is 
also  no  evidence  to  support  the  theory  that  certain 
of  the  crosses  replicate  the  jeweled  cross  then 
standing  on  Golgotha  in  Jerusalem. 

lit.  D.  Barag,  “Glass  Pilgrim  Vessels  from  Jerusalem,” 
Journal  of  Glass  Studies  12  (1970)  35—63;  13  (1971)  45-63. 

— G.V. 

GLASS  PASTE  CAMEOS,  a  popular  genre  of 
devotional  medallion,  produced  in  Venice  from 
the  later  12th  to  the  early  14th  C.  Typically  oval, 
2—6  cm  high,  they  are  most  often  opaque  red  to 
reddish  brown,  w'ith  dark  striations,  although  ex¬ 
amples  in  clear  green,  yellow,  and  blue  also  sur¬ 
vive.  Made  of  molten  glass  with  reusable  dies, 
more  than  200  surviving  examples  reflect  about 
60  mold  types.  About  one-third  bear  images  of 
Christ  or  the  Virgin;  the  Crucifixion  and  Nativity 
are  the  most  popular  scenic  representations.  Most 
bear  inscriptions  in  Latin  or  Greek.  This  amalgam 
is  paralleled  in  the  choice  of  subject:  some,  such 
as  Sts.  Francis,  Christopher,  and  James  of  Com- 


postella,  are  distinctively  Western;  others,  such  as 
Sts.  Theophano,  Sophia,  and  Demetrios  as  well  as 
scenes  of  the  Dormi  i  ion,  are  more  characteristi¬ 
cally  Byz.  These  cast-glass  medallions  were  inex¬ 
pensive,  “mass-produced”  imitations  of  Byz.  hard- 
stone  cameos  made  to  suit  a  broad,  mobile  clientele. 
Authenticated  findspots  range  over  the  entire 
Mediterranean  basin,  through  the  Balkans  and 
western  Europe,  to  points  as  far  away  as  Moscow 
and  Sweden.  Patron  saints  of  land  and  sea  travel 
(Christopher  and  Nicholas)  and  pilgrims  (James) 
appear  frequently,  as  do  military  saints,  who 
held  special  appeal  for  Crusaders. 

lit.  H.  Wentz.el,  “Das  Medaillon  mit  dem  HI.  Theodor 
und  die  venezianischen  Glaspasten  im  byzantinischen  Stil,” 
111  Festschrift  f  ur  Erich  Meyer  zum  sechzigstm  Gehurtstag,  29. 
Oktoher  Z957  (Hamburg  1959)  50—67.  -G.V. 

GLASS  PENDANTS  are  small  (approximately  2 
cm  diam.)  disks  of  colored  glass — usually  blue, 
yellow,  or  green — with  a  suspension  loop  and  a 
die  impression  on  one  surface.  Similar  in  appear¬ 
ance  to  glass  weights,  they  were  manufactured 
in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  (Egypt,  Syria,  Pal¬ 
estine)  until  the  7th  C.,  perpetuating  a  traditional, 
inexpensive  type  of  jewelry  current  among  pagans 
and  Jews  of  the  Roman  period.  Clearly  amuletic 
in  function,  glass  pendants  typically  bear  scenes 
of  protection  (the  Good  Shepherd)  or  deliverance 
(the  Sacrifice  of  Fsaac);  the  cross  or  Ghristogram 
also  appears,  as  do  representations  of  one  of  the 
Sts.  Symeon  the  Stylite. 

lit.  J.  Philippe,  Le  monde  byzantin  dam  ihistoire  de  la 
verrerie  (Ve—XVIe  siecle)  (Bologna  1970)  37 f.  -G.V. 

GLASS  WEIGHTS,  small  disks  (diam.  approxi¬ 
mately  1.7— 2.5  cm)  of  colored  glass — mostly  yel¬ 
low,  green,  or  blue— used  as  exagia.  Their  de¬ 
rived  weights  correspond  to  the  solidus,  semissis, 
and  tremissis ;  they  would  have  been  used  either 
with  coin  scales  or  balance,  scales.  Issued  by 
the  eparch  of  the  city,  glass  weights  may  be 
either  figural  or  nonfigural.  Figural  specimens 
most  often  show  the  eparch,  identified  by  inscrip¬ 
tion  and  usually  with  a  mappa  in  his  raised  hand. 
More  rarely,  the  emperor  is  shown,  either  alone 
or  with  simply  the  monogram  of  the  eparch. 
Sometimes  one  or  two  eparchs  are  shown  w'ith 
the  emperor  or  with  Christ  above  (in  this  case 
with  one  eparch  only);  again,  a  monogram  iden- 
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plies  the  issuing  official.  Nonfigural  glass  weights 
usually  bear  a  single  monogram  (either  cruciform 
or  block-shaped).  Rare  specimens  also  include  nu¬ 
merical  weight  designations  (e.g.,  KA  for  21  sili- 
quuij.  Closely  related  to  bronze  flat  weights,  glass 
weights  were  issued  in  substantial  quantities 
throughout  the  6th  G.  and  into  the  7th.  From 
Constantinople  they  made  their  way  via  commer¬ 
cial  routes  to  points  throughout  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  basin.  Many  duplicates  are  known. 

i,n.  Vikan-NYsbitt,  Security  36I.  -G.V, 

GLEB.  See  Boris  and  Gleb. 

GLOBOS.  See  Sphaira. 

GLORIOSUS,  or  gloriosissimus  (kubiofoTaro^),  the 
highest  title  of  senators  in  the  6th  C.  As  the  old 
senatorial  titles  lost  their  eclat,  the  state  tried  to 
introduce  new  distinctions.  In  the  mid-gth  G.  the 
ill  us  ires  were  renamed  magnijici,  later  ex  celsi, 
and  in  the  6th  C.  gloriosi.  The  title  was  awarded 
to  prefects,  magistri  militum,  magistri  offici- 
orum,  quaestores,  and  praeposiii  sacri  cubicu- 
li,  whereas  comites  (see  Comes)  received  the  title 
of  magnificenlissimus.  The  title  of  gloriosus  wtis  also 
granted  to  some  barbarian  kings,  such  as  the 
Ostrogoth  Theodoric:  the  Great. 

lit  .  G.  J  Lillian  in  C.  Daremberg,  E.  Saglio,  Dictiomiaire 
des  antuputes  (Paris  1899)  3.1:388k  -A.K. 

GLOSSAE,  glosses  and  commentary  on  legal  texts 
and  terminology.  In  the  adaptation  of  the  Latin 
texts  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  by  the  anteces¬ 
sors  for  a  Greek-speaking  population,  most  Latin 
technical  terms  were  left  untranslated.  The  Greek 
novels  of  Justinian  I  and  his  immediate  succes¬ 
sors  also  included  a  great  number  of  Latin  expres¬ 
sions.  The  rapid  decline  in  know  ledge  of  the  Latin 
language  made  it  necessary  to  replace  most  of 
these  words  through  exhellenismos,  as  the  prooimion 
to  the  Prochiron  calls  it,  or  at  least  to  comment 
on  them  in  the  MSS.  Alphabetically  arranged  lists 
of  glossae,  called  lexeis  rhomaikai,  soon  appeared. 
Some  of  these  lists  can  be  attached  to  specific 
works  of  legal  literature;  some  lists  were  enlarged 
or  combined  with  others.  Greek  words  were  also 
adopted  as  lemmata;  the  glossae  were  mixed  with 


Latin-Greek  glossae  drawn  from  the  works  of 
John  Lydos  and  with  short  independent  com¬ 
mentaries  on  legal  actions  and  similar  concepts 
of  Roman  law. 

lit.  L.  Burgmann,  “Byzantinische  Rechtslcxika."  FM  2 
(1977)  87-146.  Idem,  “Das  Lexikon  adet — eiti  Theophilos- 
glossar,"  FM  6  (1984)  19—61.  -1..B. 

GLOSSARIES,  BILINGUAL,  lists  of  words  either 
in  (freek  with  Latin  translations  or  in  Latin  with 
Greek  translations  produced  by  Carolingian  scribes 
and  preserved  in  MSS  from  the  9th  C.  onward. 
They  are  based  on  the  so-called  Hermeneumata 
pseudo-Dositheana  (3rd  C . ? )  and  various  other 
sources,  including  Isidore  of  Seville  and  Ma- 
crobius.  The  texts  are  of  dif  ferent  lengths.  Thus 
the  Scholica  Graecarum  glossarum  contains  about 
450  Greek  terms  and  definitions;  other  expanded 
glossaries  are  the  so-called  “Philoxenus”  (Latin- 
Greek)  and  “Gyrillus”  (Grcek-Latin);  many  are 
short,  limited  to  several  w'ords.  The  etymologies 
are  often  more  fantastic  than  those  found  in  Isi¬ 
dore,  and  explanations  of  Greek  words  can  be 
completely  wrong.  The  glossaries,  however,  can 
be  indicative  of  Western  interest  in  Byz.  institu¬ 
tions;  for  example,  the  St.  Gall  glossae  of  the  9th 
C.  include  terms  (with  interpretations)  for  Byz. 
charitable  institutions  such  as  xmodochium,  ptocho- 
trophium,  nosochomium,  orphanotrophium,  geronto - 
chomiurn ,  and  brephotrophium',  the  definitions  are 
probably  drawn  from  Julian  the  Antecessor,  a 
Constantinopolitan  jurist  of  the  6th  C.  (B.  Ka- 
czynski,  Speculum  58  [1983]  1008—17). 

ed.  Corpus  glossa riorum  Latinorum,  vol.  2,  ed.  G.  Goetz, 
G.  Gundcrmann  (Leipzig  1888).  "Glossaire  Grec-I.atin  de 
la  Bibliotheque  de  Laon,”  ed.  M.E.  Miller,  Notices  et  extraits 
29.2  (1880)  1-230.  M.L.W.  Laistner,  “Notes  on  Greek  from 
the  Lectures  of  a  Ninth  Century  Monastery  Teacher,” 
BullJRylandsLib  7  (1922-23)  421—56. 

lit.  J.J.  Contreni,  “Three  Carolingian  Texts  Attributed 
to  Laon:  Reconsiderations,”  StMed  17.2  (1976)  802-08. 
w  M.  i  in/!,,,.  “  p(,n„vCn..c  r:p,or?r,.  e'ip 

158-63.  -A.K. 

GLYKAS,  MICHAEL,  i2th-C.  writer;  born  first 
third  of  12th  G.,  perhaps  on  Kerkyra  (cf.  Krum- 
bacher,  GBL  381).  As  i m perial  grarnmatikos,  Glykas 
(rAuKcii?)  was  involved  in  a  plot  against  Manuel  I; 
according  to  Kresten  (“Styppeiotes”  66-70),  this 
scheme  was  connected  with  the  conspiracy  of 
Theodore  Styppeiotes  in  1  159.  Blinded  (perhaps 
not  totally),  Glykas  was  imprisoned  until  at  least 
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1164.  His  identification  with  Michael  Sikidites 
(Kresten,  op.  at.  90-92),  who  was  charged  ca.  1 200 
with  heresy  and  magic,  is  not  impossible.  Politi¬ 
cally  Glykas  was  anti-Komnenian:  in  his  chronicle 
(Bibles  chronike)  of  events  from  the  Creation  to 
1118,  he  followed  Zonaras  in  criticizing  Alexios 
strongly.  He  also  condemned  Manuel  I  s  astrolog¬ 
ical  enthusiasm.  Glykas’s  attitude  toward  antiquity 
was  critical  as  well;  he  rejected  all  ancient  philos¬ 
ophers  save  Aristotle.  He  rejected  also  the  idea  of 
ananke,  “historical  determinism” — his  polemic 
against  astrology  was  connected  with  this  antide- 
terministic  approach  to  history.  Both  Glykas’s 
chronicle  and  his  letters,  often  on  similar  subjects, 
were  overtly  didactic.  His  substantial  additions  to 
the  first  part  of  the  chronicle  are  borrowed  from 
the  Physiologos  (F.  Sbordone,  BZ  29  1 1929/30] 
188-97)  and  demonstrate  Christian  moral  prin¬ 
ciples.  Proverbs  which  Glykas  collected  and  abun¬ 
dantly  inserted  in  his  works  also  served  didactic 
ends.  His  language  is  plain  albeit  scholarly,  but  in 
his  Verses  from  Prison  Glykas  was  one  of  the  first 
to  use  the  vernacular. 

ED.  Annates ,  ed.  i.  Bekker  (Bonn  1836).  E is  las  aporias  tes 
Thetas  Graph.es  kephalaui ,  ed.  S.  Eustratiades,  2  vols.  (Athens 
1906,  Alexandria  1912),  rev.  F..  Kurtz,  BZ  17  (1908)  166- 
7 2  (see  also  W.  Liu'kner  JOB  28  [1979]  127!').  Stkhoi  hous 
egrapse  kath’  lion  kateschethe  kairon ,  ed.  E.Th.  fsolakes  ( i  hes- 
salonike  1959). 

lit.  Flunger,  Lit.  1:322—26.  K.  Krurnbacher,  Michael 
Glykas,”  SB  AW  (1894)  391-460,  rev.  V.  Vasil’evskij,  Viz- 
Vrerrt  6  (1899)  524-37.  H.  Eideneier,  "Zur  Sprache  des 
Michael  Glykas,”  BZ  61  (1968)  5-9.  H.  Hunger,  “Stilstufen 
in  der  byzantinischen  Geschichtsschreibung  des  12.  Jahr- 
hunderts,”  BS/EB  5  (1978)  139“7°-  -A.K. 


GNOME  (yvib/x-q,  Lat.  sententia),  pithy  saying  or 
maxim.  A  gnome  was  a  type  of  rhetorical  orna¬ 
mentation,  similar  to  a  proverb,  that  w'as  suppos¬ 
edly  familiar  to  the  audience  and  accordingly  would 
evoke  predictable  sentiments  (Martin,  Rhetorik 
257!).  Theoreticians  of  rhetoric,  such  as  Aph- 
thonios  and  Nicholas  of  Myra,  treated  the  gnome 
as  a  kind  of  progymnasma  and  tried  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  chreiu  (Hunger,  Lit.  i:ioof).  Collec¬ 
tions  of  gnomai  ( gnomologia )  were  made  from  an¬ 
cient  authors,  both  in  prose  (e.g.,  Democritus, 
Isocrates,  Epictetus)  and  verse  (e.g.,  Euripides, 
Menander  of  Athens),  and  were  presented  either 
thematically  or  alphabetically.  I  he  distinction  be¬ 
tween  gnomologium  and  florilfgium  is  nanow 
and  conventional.  Though  many  scholars  use  the 


terms  interchangeably,  gnomologium  may  be  kept 
for  works  of  predominantly  secular  content. 

The  Eklogai  of  Stobaios  contained  large  num¬ 
bers  of  ancient  gnomai  used  by  Byz.  writers  and 
by  the  later  (mostly  anonymous)  compilers  of 
gnomologia ,  of  which  the  fullest  is  the  Gnomologium 
Vatican um  (Vat.  gr.  743,  14th  C.).  Other  examples 
include  the  Gnomologium  Democrito-Epictetum  (ed. 
C.  Wachsmuth,  infra  162-216),  the  Gnomologium 
Parisinum  (Paris,  B.N.  suppi.  gr.  134,  13th  C.— 
ed.  Sternbach,  infra),  and  that  of  John  Georgides 
(10th  C.;  Paris,  B.N.  gr.  1 166 — ed.  Odorico,  infra 
119-255).  On  the  basis  of  various  recensions 
Wachsmuth  (infra)  tried  to  reconstruct  the  text  of 
a  Gnomologium  Byzantinum  (i.e.,  the  corpus  of  gno¬ 
mai  in  circulation  in  Byz.).  To  the  genre  of  gno¬ 
mologia  also  belonged  works  of  more  developed 
character  (Kf.kaumenos,  Spaneas,  etc.),  in  which 
gnomai  are  elaborated  in  short  stories  or  didactic 
digressions.  Greek  gnomai  were  translated  into 
Syriac  and  Arabic. 

ed.  Gnomologium  Vaticanum,  ed.  E.  Sternbadi,  VV5  9  (1887) 
175-206;  10  (1888)  1-49;  11  (1889)  43-64,  192-242;  rp. 
Bei  lin  1963.  //  Prato  e  TApe:  It  Sapere  Sentenzioso  del  Monaco 
Giovanni,  ed.  P.  Odorico  (Vienna  1986). 

lit.  K.  Horna,  K.  von  Fritz.  RE,  supp.  6  (1935)  74-90. 
C.  Wachsmuth,  Studien  zu  den  griechischen  Flonlegien  (Berlin 
1882;  rp.  Amsterdam  1971).  P.  Odorico,  “Lo  Gnomologium 
Byzantinum  e  la  recensione  del  Cod.  Bibl.  Nat.  Athen  1070,” 
RSBS  2  (1982)  41-70.  D.  Gutas,  Greek  Wisdom  Literature  in 
Arabic  Translation  (New  Haven,  Conn.,  1975)- 

— E.M.J.,  A.K. 


GNOSTICISM  (from  yewcm,  “knowledge”),  a 
loose-knit  and  variable  system  of  belief  based  on 
dualism  and  the  premise  that  the  full  revelation 
of  God  is  given  only  to  a  select  few.  It  flourished 
esp.  in  the  2nd  C.  The  works  of  Gnostics  were 
condemned  and  destroyed  so  that  until  fairly  re¬ 
cently  their  teachings  were  known  only  through 
the  Christian  polemic  directed  against  them;  the 
discovery  of  the  Nag  Hammadi  texts,  however, 
makes  Gnostic  w'ritings  directly  available.  Gnostics 
ranged  from  the  Valentinians,  who  taught  an 
elaborate  and  decidedly  non-Christian  mythology, 
to  Marcion  (died  ca.160),  who  w'as  a  Christian 
heretic  with  dualist  tendencies.  Gnostics  associ¬ 
ated  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  with  Satan, 
and  their  Christologv  was  docetic;  it  was  an  early 
rival  of  Christianity,  and  much  of  Orthodox  the¬ 
ology  was  developed  to  answ'er  its  challenge.  By 
the  3rd  C.,  however,  Gnosticism  was  no  longer  a 


threat,  surviving  in  an  institutionalized  form  only 
among  the  Mandaeans.  Nevertheless,  Gnostic  ideas 
continued  to  he  influential  in  the  Alexandrian 
School,  esp.  in  the  writings  of  Clement  of  Al¬ 
exandria,  Origf.n,  and  Evagrios  Pontikos.  Some 
scholars  have  seen  Gnostic  influence  in  the  Pau- 
licians  and  Bogomils,  but  this  is  unlikely  except 
in  the  most  general  sense. 

lit.  K.  Rudolph,  Gnosis  (New  York  1983).  G.  Vallee,  A 
Study  in  Anti-Gnostic  Polemics  (Waterloo,  Ontario.  1981). 
F..H.  Paegels,  The  Gnostic  Gospels  (New  York  1979).  H.A. 
Green,  The  Economic  and  Social  Origins  of  Gnosticism  (Atlanta 
1985).  M.K.  Trofimova,  “Gnosticism,”  PSb  26  (1978)  103- 


GOATS  (aiyidta).  Goats  are  often  mentioned  in 
combination  with  sheep  as  aigidoprobata  ( Lavra 
2,  no.  109.361)  or  may  be  listed  separately  (e.g., 
Lavra  1,  no. 38. 36).  A  household  might  keep  as 
many  as  100  goats  (Lavra  2,  no.  109.854),  and  a 
monastery  a  flock  of  2,000  sheep  and  goats. 

The  Byz.  kept  goats  for  milk,  cheese,  meat, 
and  wool.  The  term  aigeiornetaxa  (“goat  silk”),  used 
by  Ptochoprodromos  (3:77),  indicates  that  their 
wool  was  considered  a  high-quality  material.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  rough  cloak  of  a  holy  man 
could  also  be  made  of  goat  wool  (PG  120:456). 
The  Geoponika  (bk.  18.9-10)  devotes  less  space 
to  goats  than  to  sheep,  but  otherwise  there  are  no 
data  to  establish  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
two  species.  According  to  the  Geoponika ,  goats 
were  pastured  on  mountains;  the  vita  of  Paul  of 
Latros  (ed.  H.  Delehaye,  AB  11  [1892]  44O  also 
tells  of  a  peasant  ( georgos )  who  lived  with  his  goats 
in  the  mountains,  but  returned  home  at  harvest 
time.  -A.K.  J.W.N. 

GOD  (Oeos).  Of  five  known  ancient  etymologies 
of  the  word  th.eos  the  church  fathers  retained  at 
least  three:  from  then,  run  ";  theoreo,  observe  "; 
and  tithemi,  “set”  (I.  Opelt,  StP  5  [1962]  532-40). 
The  Christian  concept  of  God  originated  as  a 
middle  way  between  the  pagan  idea  of  gods  as 
“older  brothers”  of  humans,  immortal  hut  vul¬ 
nerable  to  human  passions,  and  the  Eastern  con¬ 
cept  of  the  transcendent  God,  fully  distinguished 
from  mankind.  Dissatisfied  with  the  pagan  idea 
and  esp.  hostile  to  the  concept  of  the  divine  em¬ 
peror,  church  fathers  tried  to  preserve  the  mon¬ 
otheistic  principle  of  the  Old  Testament  without 


disrupting  the  ties  between  God  and  mankind, 
thus  making  possible  the  “divinization”  or  sal¬ 
vation  of  man. 

According  to  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (PG  45:932c), 
God  is  unknowable  in  his  essence;  thus,  the  church 
fathers,  using  apophatic  theology,  define  God 
primarily  with  negative  epithets,  commencing  with 
the  negative  prefix  a(n)  (“without”):  thus  anarchos 
(without  beginning),  apennoetos  (unintelligible),  etc. 
(e.g.,  John  of  Damascus,  Exp.  fdei  2.10-12,  ed. 
Rotter,  Schriften  2:81).  However,  the  concepts  of 
oikonomia  and  incarnation  make  it  possible  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  God  and  man.  The  in¬ 
comprehensibility  of  God  created  an  epistemolog¬ 
ical  problem — how  can  we  learn  about  God?  John 
of  Damascus  (Exp.  fdei  3.4-5,  ed.  Rotter,  Schriften 
2:10)  solved  it  by  arguing  (see  Analogy)  that  our 
belief  in  God  is  natural  (physikos). 

Other  qualities  of  God  emphasized  his  omnip¬ 
otence  and  omniscience  (usually  beginning  with 
pan-  (“all”],  e.g.,  Pantokrator)  or  his  justice  and 
philanthropy  toward  men.  In  the  political  sphere 
God  was  considered  the  guarantor  and  guardian 
of  the  Byz.  Empire  and  of  its  ruler  in  particular. 

lit.  G.L.  Prestige,  God  in  Patristic  Thought  (London  1952). 
W.  Schoedel,  “Enclosing,  not  Enclosed:  The  Early  Christian 
Doctrine  of  God,”  in  Early  Christian  Literature  and  the  Clas¬ 
sical  Intellectual  Tradition  (Paris  1979)  75—86.  R.M.  Htibner, 
Der  Gott  der  Kirchenvater  (Munich  1979).  F.M.  Young.  “In¬ 
sight  or  Incoherence?  The  Greek  Fathers  on  God  and  Evil,” 
JEH  24  (1973)  113—26.  B.A.  Mastin,  “The  Imperial  Cult 
and  the  Ascription  of  the  Title  the  os  to  Jesus  (John  XX, 
28),”  Studia  Evangelica  6  (Berlin  1973)  352—65. 

-G.P.,  A.K. 

GODFREY  OF  BOUILLON,  duke  of  Lower  Lor¬ 
raine;  born  ca.  1060,  died  Jerusalem  18  July  1100. 
Leading  the  Lotharingian  contingent  of  the  First 
Crusade,  Godfrey  ( VovToppe )  peacefully  tra¬ 
versed  the  Balkans  until,  at  Selymbria,  he  learned 
that  Hugh  of  Vermandois  was  captive  in  Con¬ 
stantinople,  whereupon  lie  devastated  the  icgiun. 
Mollified  by  Alexios  I,  he  pacified  his  troops  and 
reached  the  outskirts  of  Constantinople  on  23 
Dec.  1096.  Alternating  peace  and  conflict  between 
Godfrey  and  the  Byz.  culminated  in  a  serious 
battle  outside  Constantinople  on  2  Apr.  1097. 
Anna  Komnene  says  he  was  attacking  the  city; 
pillaging  of  the  suburbs  followed.  Only  after  fur¬ 
ther  skirmishes  did  Godfrey  agree  to  enter  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  swear  fealty  to  Alexios  (5  Apr. 
1097).  Thereafter  he  mediated  between  Bohe- 
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mund  and  the  emperor.  Godfrey  played  a  leading 
role  in  the  Crusade.  After  the  conquest  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  he  may  have  become  advocatus  sancti  sepul- 
chri.  Anna  Komnene  calls  him  wealthy  and  arro¬ 
gant  and  emphasizes  his  rapid  changes  of  attitude 
toward  Alexios. 

lit.  J.C.  Andressohn,  The  Ancestry  and  Life  of  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon  (Bloomington  [1947];  rp.  Freeport,  N.Y.,  1972). 
Pryor,  "Oaths”  111-41.  -C.M.B. 

GODPARENT  (ardSoxos),  a  sponsor  at  the  sac¬ 
rament  of  baptism,  one  who  “stands  as  a  surety,” 
receiving  the  baptized  infant  or  adult  from  the 
“waters  of  rebirth.”  All  Orthodox  Christians,  ex¬ 
cept  monks  and  nuns,  could  stand  as  godparents. 
Some  imperial  and  aristocratic  offspring  had  more 
than  one  godparent  ;  other  children  had  only  one. 
Usually  the  same  person  served  as  godparent  for 
all  the  children  of  a  marriage.  Baptism  established 
a  spiritual  relationship  between  godparent  and 
godchild  and  created  a  tie  between  godparent  and 
natural  parents,  “coparenthood”  ( synteknia ),  which 
manifested  itself  in  gift-giving,  social  contact,  and 
joint  business  ventures.  Godparents  were  chosen 
from  among  friends  and  relatives.  According  to 
the  church  fathers,  it  was  the  godparent’s  duty  to 
give  moral  and  religious  instruction  to  his  god¬ 
children.  A  fewr  cases  show'  that  godparents  some¬ 
times  took  in  orphaned  godchildren,  raised  them, 
and  provided  for  their  education  and  marriage. 
Marriage  impediments  among  spiritual  relations 
increased  from  the  6th  C.,  when  godparent  and 
godchild  were  forbidden  to  marry,  until  by  the 
1 2th  C.  the  prohibitions  were  considered  to  be 
the  same  as  those  for  blood  relations.  Godparent¬ 
hood  has  elements  in  common  with  adoption. 

lit.  Koukoules,  Bios  4:43—69.  Patlagean,  Structure,  pt.XIl 
(1978),  625-36.  R.  Macrides,  “The  Byzantine  Godfather,” 
BMGS  12(1987)  139-62.  -R.J.M. 

GOLD  (xpttcros)  was  considered  the  most  precious 
metal  in  Byz.  As  with  other  metals,  the  location 
and  exploitation  of  gold  sources  and  mines  be¬ 
tween  the  4th  and  15th  C.  is  somewhat  a  matter 
of  speculation.  It  w'as  used  (sometimes  alloyed 
with  silver  or  copper  as  billon  and  electrum)  for 
manufacturing  coins,  medallions,  enamel 
plaques,  luxurious  domestic  pi.atf.  and  liturgi¬ 
cal  vessels,  and  jewelry.  Gold  foil  was  used  for 
gilding  architectural  details  (Asterios  of  Amaseia 


[PG  4o:20t)BJ  inveighs  against  those  who  dwell 
beneath  “roofs  overlaid  with  gold”)  and  metal 
objects.  It  was  also  used  in  “gold  glass,”  mosaic 
tesserae,  book  illumination,  and  icon  painting, 
and  even  woven  into  textiles  and  used  in  embroi¬ 
dery. 

Much  gold  was  reserved  for  imperial  use,  even 
if  Niketas  Choniates  (Nik. Chon.  189.57-62)  ridi¬ 
cules  it  as  “the  color  of  bile”  that  has  ominous 
significance  when  worn  during  battle.  Only  the 
emperor  issued  chrysobulls  and  dined  on  golden 
dishes;  gilded  automata  occupied  a  place  of  honor 
in  imperial  ritual.  Theologians  interpreted  gold 
as  condensed  light,  as  the  symbol  of  incorrupti¬ 
bility,  truth,  glory,  and  of  the  sun. 

Many  recorded  “gold”  objects  and  furniture 
(such  as  those  mentioned  by  Constantine  VII  [De 
cer.  580.5,  8-9;  587.9-10;  593.6])  were  probably 
gilded  silver,  like  the  Byz.  objects  of  the  10th- 
1  ith  C.  preserved  in  San  Marco.  Very  few  vessels 
made  of  gold  survive  f  rom  the  4th— 15th  C.  Most 
of  a  selection  of  gold  jewelry  (dated  from  350  to 
1000)  analyzed  in  1986  was  found  to  be  86-96 
percent  pure,  that  is,  more  debased  than  gold 
solidi  of  the  same  period;  later  jewelry  (11th- 
13th  C.)  was  80-89  percent  pure.  Gold  for  jewelry 
w'as  w'orked  in  repousse,  filigree,  and  granulation 
techniques  and  drawn  out  as  wire  and  in  the  form 
of  straps. 

lit.  Hunger,  Reich  89-95.  S.  Averincev,  "I. ’or  clans  le 
svstcme  des  symboles  de  la  culture  protobyzantine,”  StMed3 
20  (1979)  47-67.  Vryonis,  Byzantium ,  pt.VI  (1962),  5-10. 
M.F..  Frazer,  "Byzantine  Enamels  and  Goldsmith  Work,” 
in  Treasury  S.  Marco  109—718.  A.  Oddy,  S.  Fa  Niece,  "Byz¬ 
antine  Gold  Coins  and  Jewellery:  A  Study  of  Gold  Con¬ 
tents,”  Gold  Bulletin  19' (1986)  19-27.  B.  Brenk,  "F.arly 
Gold  Mosaics  in  Christian  Art,”  Palette  38  (1972)  16-25. 

-M.M.M.,  L.Ph.B. 


GOLDEN  GATE  (Xpvaai  fluXac  Xpvcrsia  UvXri), 
monumental  gate  situated  at  the  south  end  of  the 
land  walls  of  Constantinople,  used  for  imperial 
triumphs  and  other  state  occasions  (see  Constan¬ 
tinople,  Monuments  of).  It  w'as  constructed  un¬ 
der  Theodosios,  most  probably  I  heodosios  II. 
Built  of  marble  blocks,  it  consists  of  three  arched 
openings  flanked  by  square  towers.  A  Latin  in¬ 
scription  in  metal  letters  placed  on  the  central 
arch  refers  to  the  gilding  of  the  gate  (i.e.,  of  its 
valves)  after  the  defeat  of  a  usurper  (loannes, 
executed  at  Ravenna  in  425).  The  gate  was  dec¬ 


orated  with  various  statues.  The  complex  was 
protected  by  an  outer  wall,  pierced  by  a  single 
gate,  on  either  side  of  which  were  placed  antique 
mythological  reliefs.  The  latter  survived  until  the 
17th  C.  A  fort,  built  here  by  John  V  in  1389/90, 
was  immediately  dismantled  by  order  of  Sultan 
Bayezid  I.  The  gate  was  incorporated  into  the 
Castle  of  the  Seven  Towers  (Turk.  Yedikule) 
erected  by  Sultan  Mehined  II  in  1457/8. 

There  were  Golden  Gates  in  some  other  cities 
as  well,  such  as  Antioch  (also  called  the  Gates  of 
Daphne,  end  of  the  4th  C.)  and  Thessalonike  (also 
called  the  Gates  of  Vardar).  In  the  11th  C.  a 
golden  gate  w'as  erected  in  Kiev. 

lit  .  F.  Macridy,  S.  Casson,  “Excavations  at  the  Golden 
Gate,  Constantinople,”  Archaeologia  81  (1931)  63-84.  B. 
Mever-Plath,  A.M.  Schneider,  Die  Landmauer  von  Konstan- 
iinopel,  vol.  2  (Berlin  1943)  39-62.  Muller-Wiener,  Bildlex- 
ikon  297-300.  -C.M. 

GOLDEN  HORDE.  See  Mongols;  Tatars. 

GOLDEN  HORN.  See  Constantinople. 

GOLDSMITH.  See  Jeweler. 

GOLGOTHA.  See  Sepulchre,  Hoi.y. 

GONIKON  (yovLKOv),  a  category  of  land  owner¬ 
ship.  F.  Uspenskij  (in  Sbornik  state]  po  slavjanove- 
deniju,  sostavlennyj  i  izdannyj  ucenikarni  V'.  I.  Laman- 
skogo  [St.  Petersburg  1883]  4)  contrasted  gonikon 
and  pronoia  as  hereditary  patrimony  versus  a 
conditional  grant.  As  a  term  denoting  the  origin 
of  property  (“parental”),  gonikon  also  distin¬ 
guished  patrimonial  land  from  property  received 
through  paradosis  (conferred  upon  a  paroikos  by 
his  landlord  or  the  state),  exaleimma,  dowry,  and 
purchase  {Chit.,  no. 92)  as  w'ell  as  trom  other  rel¬ 
atives.  Paroikoi  w'ho  held  gonikon  could  be  called 
gonikarioi  (Laiou,  Peasant  Society  184).  In  an  ex¬ 
tended  application  complementing  the  term’s  lit¬ 
eral  sense  as  a  titulus  acquirendi,  imperial  grants  to 
religious  institutions  (e.g.,  ChiL,  no. 24. 14)  and  lay¬ 
men  often  state  that  property  or  revenue  was 
henceforth  to  be  regarded  as  if  it  w'ere  or  had 
become  gonikon  (. hos  gonikon  .  .  .  ktema  [Binon, 
Xeropotamou,  no.20.2J,  kata  logon  gonikotetos  [Guil- 
lou,  Menecee  110.6.6]).  In  these  cases,  gonikon  im¬ 


plied  an  intensified  degree  of  tenure  over  the 
property  but  not  necessarily  the  right  to  bequeath 
or  to  alienate.  Ostrogorsky  (Feodalite  134)  suggests 
that  at  minimum  it  included  the  right  to  profit 
fully  from  improvements  to  a  property  and  could 
be  applied  to  certain  kinds  of  conditional  grants. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  an  act  of  1432  from  Tre- 
bizond,  gonikon  is  distinguished  from  property 
held  in  simple  possession  (he  diapherousa  norne  kai 
gonikeia — ed.  V.  Laurent,  ArchPont  18  [1953] 
263.79,  264.85—86). 

The  very  rare  verb  gonikeuomai  means  “to  make 
hereditary”;  thus,  in  1307  Andronikos  II  Palaio- 
logos  granted  Alexios  Diplovatatzes’  request  that 
a  property  already  within  his  oikonomia  be  “here- 
ditized”  (gonikeuthe)  so  that  he  could  hold  it  “as 
gonikon”  ( katechein  .  .  .  hos  goniken — Guillou,  Me¬ 
necee,  nos.  2.3,  9-10);  and  in  1261  Michael  VIII 
Palaiologos  granted  land  in  hereditary  tenure  ( eis 
charm  gonikeutheises )  to  the  Thelematarioi.  The 
fluidity  and  imprecision  in  the  use  of  the  word  is 
also  seen  in  Frankish  Greece;  the  Chronicle  of  the 
Morea  employs  igonika,  pronoia,  and,  in  the  French 
version,  heritaige  as  equivalents  of  “fief”  (Jacoby, 
Societe,  pt.VI  [1967],  430-32). 

lit.  Kazhdan,  Agrarnye  otnosenija  219-21.  Chvostova, 
Osobennosti  219—20.  -M.B. 

GOOD  FRIDAY  (peydAp  [ayLa\  Hapao-Kevf)),  the 
day  of  the  Crucifixion,  the  Friday  before  Easter, 
from  at  least  the  2nd  C.  a  day  of  fasting.  Origi¬ 
nally  Good  Friday  had  no  special  liturgical  ser¬ 
vices  since  it  was  considered,  with  Holy  Saturday 
and  the  Easter  Vigil,  an  integral  part  of  the 
paschal  triduum  (three  concluding  days  of  Holy 
Week).  By  the  end  of  the  4th  C.  it  had  become  a 
feast  in  its  own  right,  celebrated  at  Jerusalem  with 
a  lengthy  vigil  Thursday  night  and  on  Friday  with 
the  veneration  of  the  relic  of  the  Cross  (see  Cross, 
Gult  or  the)  and  an  office  of  iections  on  the 
Passion  of  Christ,  services  that  soon  spread  to 
Constantinople  and  elsewhere.  The  Typikon  of  the 
Great  Church  (Mateos,  Typicon  2:76-83)  describes 
a  vigil  at  Hagia  Sophia  with  reading  of  the  Twelve 
Passion  Gospels  (see  Evangelion),  followed  by  the 
veneration  of  the  Passion  relics,  esp.  the  Sacred 
Lance,  a  service  that  drew  huge  crowds  and  lasted 
until  noon.  After  the  hours  of  terce-sext,  the 
patriarch  held  a  service  for  the  catechumens  at 
the  Church  of  St.  Irene.  The  day  concluded  with 
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the  liturgy  of  the  Presanctified  at  Hagia  Sophia. 
The  emperor  participated  in  the  veneration  of 
the  lance,  the  service  of  terce-sext,  and  the  cate- 
chesis  at  St.  Irene.  The  introduction  of  Jerusalem 
Holy  Week  customs  at  Constantinople  from  the 
9th  C.  led  to  the  demise  of  these  services.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Antony  of  Novgorod,  in  Constantinople 
by  ca.1200,  only  in  the  Anastasia  church  in  the 
Portico  of  Domninos  was  there  a  service  to  ven¬ 
erate  ‘the  Lord’s  nail  and  blood”  (ed.  Ch.  Lo- 
parev,  PPSb  51  [1899]  29).  The  other  churches 
were  merely  washed  and  strewn  with  blossoms  in 
preparation  for  Easter. 

err.  S.  Janeras,  he  Vendredi-saint  dans  la  tradition  liturgique 
byzantine  (Rome  1988).  -R.F.T. 


GOOD  SHEPHERD  (ko:A6<?  ttol^v  [Jn  10:11], 
agathos  poimerr,  cf.  also  Lk  15:3—7),  a  Christian 
symbol  borrowed  from  pagan  images  of  a  kriopho- 
ros  (ram-bearer):  Christ  was  perceived  by  early 
Christians  as  both  the  Lamb  of  God  and  the 
shepherd  who  cares  for  his  flock.  The  date  of  the 
origin  of  the  Good  Shepherd's  representation  in 
art  is  debatable.  Klauser  (infra)  denied  its  exis¬ 
tence  at  the  time  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  and 
Tertullian;  he  likewise  rejected  the  interpretation 
of  kriophoroi  on  early  sarcophagi  as  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  This  figure,  how¬ 
ever,  was  a  favorite  image  of  Christ  in  the  cata¬ 
combs  of  the  3rd-4th  C.  and  in  small-scale 
sculpture  (K.  Weitzmann,  DOCat  3,  nos.  3,  5). 
l  he  theme  of  the  shepherd  and  his  flock  occurs 
in  early  baptisteries  and  in  the  baptismal  ritual  of 
Eastern  churches.  The  shepherd  was  depicted 
standing  with  the  sheep  slung  over  his  shoulder 
or  seated  among  his  flock,  protecting  his  lambs, 
playing  a  flute,  or  carrying  a  milk  pail;  he  is 
usually  a  beardless  youth  wearing  a  tunic.  In  the 
5th-C.  mausoleum  of  Galla  Placidia  in  Ravenna 
the  figure  is  royal,  clad  in  gold  and  purple  robes, 
and  holding  a  cross-staff  instead  of  a  crook.  The 
Good  Shepherd  does  not  occur  as  an  independent 
image  after  the  6th  C. 

lit.  H.  Leclereq, DACL  13:2272-2390.  T.  Klauser,  “Stu- 
dien  zur  Entstehungsgeschichte  der  christlichen  Kunst  I,” 
JbAChr  1  (1958)  20-51.  j.  Quasten,  “Das  Bild  des  guten 
Hirten  in  der  altchristlichen  Baptisterien  und  in  den  Tauf- 
Iiturgien  des  Ostens  und  Westens,”  in  Pisciculi,  Studien  zur 
Religion  und  Kultur  des  Altertum  (Munster/VVestf.  1939)  220- 
44.  K.  Wessel,  RBK  1:1051-54.  -a'k..  N.P.S. 


GOREME,  a  valley  in  Cappadocia,  the  site  of  a 
number  of  medieval  rock-cut  refectories,  mills 
cells,  and  painted  chapels  attesting  to  a  thriving 
monastic  enclave  for  which  there  is  no  textual 
documentation.  Churches  with  elaborate  figural 
decorations  include  Kilujar  Kilise,  a  cross-in-square 
structure  (early  10th  C.?);  El  Nazar,  a  domed- 
cruciform  church  (early  10th  C.?);  the  Column 
Churches;  and  the  Yilanli  Group,  a  series  of 
relatively  crudely  carved  and  simply  decorated 
monuments  probably  dating  from  the  period  of 
Seljuk  occupation  after  1071.  Tokali  Kilise,  a 
complex  of  three  churches,  retains  the  most  elab¬ 
orate  carving  and  decoration  in  the  valley.  The 
Old  Church  may  be  ascribed  to  the  early  10th  C. 
on  the  basis  of  its  close  stylistic  relation  to  Ayvali 
Kilise  in  Gullu  Derf..  Images  in  the  Pigeon  House 
in  (jAVU§iN  (963-69)  were  derived  from  those  in 
the  New  Church,  thus  providing  it  with  a  terminus 
ante  quem.  The  extremely  rich  narrative  cycles  of 
the  New  Church  are  lavishly  rendered  in  a  clas¬ 
sicizing  style  with  quantities  of  ultramarine  (see 
Fresco  Technique)  and  gold  and  silver  foil;  the 
cycle  is  unique  within  the  empire  for  high-quality 
monumental  painting  of  the  mid-  10th  C. 

lit.  Jerphanion,  Eglises  rupestres  1.2:95—497.  G.P.  Schie- 
menz,  “Felskapellen  im  Goreme-Tal,  Kappadokien:  Die 
Yilanti-Group  und  Sakli  Kilise,"  IstMitt  30  (1980)  291-319. 
A.YV.  Epsiein,  Tokali  Kilise:  Tenth  Century  Metropolitan  Art  in 
Cappadocia  (Washington,  D  C.,  1986).  L.  Rodley,  Cave  Mon¬ 
asteries  of  Byzantine  Cappadocia  (Cambridge  1985)  48-56, 
160-83.  -A.J.W. 


GORTYNA  (r oprvva,  also  Gortys),  capita!  of  Crete 
in  late  antiquity,  located  in  the  south  of  the  island. 
Gortyna  remained  the  capital  until  the  Arab  con¬ 
quest  and  the  establishment  of  Chandax  ca.824- 
27.  An  earthquake  ca.670  caused  much  destruc¬ 
tion  and  early  Arab  attacks  prevented  substantial 
rebuilding.  Byz.  sources  speak  of  the  destruction 
of  Gortyna  by  the  Arabs  and  the  martyrdom  of 
its  bishop  Cyril,  although  both  accounts  are  prob¬ 
ably  fictitious  (Christides,  Crete  92—94)  and  the 
city — much  reduced— continued  to  exist  after  the 
conquest.  The  bishop  of  Gortyna,  always  a  met¬ 
ropolitan,  was  frequently  listed  simply  as  metro¬ 
politan  of  Crete;  in  the  later  10th  C.  he  held  the 
10th  rank  in  the  empire,  above  that  of  Corinth, 
Sicily,  and  Thessalonike. 

The  governor’s  palace  ( praetorium )  was  rebuilt 


in  381—83  and  continued  in  use  into  the  Arab 
period,  after  which  it  w-as  apparently  transformed 
into  a  monastery  (Sanders,  infra  80).  The  acropo¬ 
lis  was  fortified,  perhaps  in  the  7th— 8th  C.  The 
Church  of  St.  Titos,  probably  built  in  the  early 
7th  C.,  is  a  domed  three-aisled  basilica  with  three 
apses  and  side  aisles  terminating  in  apses;  the 
sanctuary  is  a  triconch  with  flanking  pastophoria. 
It  was  probably  rebuilt  in  the  10th  C.  Another 
church  was  constructed  in  the  remains  of  the 
temple  of  Apollo;  it  may  have  served  as  the  ca¬ 
thedral  until  construction  of  St.  Titos. 

lit.  I  F.  Sanders.  Roman  Crete  (Warminster  1982)  i  10- 
,3,  D.  and  L.  Stiernon,  DHGE  21  {1986)  786—811.  A. 
DiV'ita,  Gorlina  I  (Rome  1988).  -T.F..G. 


GOSPEL  BOOK.  The  tetraevangelion  (T erpasv- 
ayyeXiov),  not  to  be  confused  with  the  Evange- 
lion,  contains  the  complete  text  of  the  four  Gos¬ 
pels,  arranged  exactly  as  they  are  in  the  New7 
Testament,  but  with  the  beginning  and  end  of 
each  passage  to  be  read  indicated  in  the  margin, 
and  numbered. 

The  illustration  of  Gospel  books  is  a  subject  of 
major  interest.  From  before  the  8th  C.,  only  two 
illustrated  Greek  Gospel  books — the  Rossano 
Gospels  and  Sinope  Gospels  (Paris,  B.N.  gr.  suppl. 
1286) — survive,  but  the  Syriac  Rabbula  Gospels 
is  also  preserved.  Following  Iconoclasm,  the  typ¬ 
ical  Gospel  book  w7as  written  in  minuscule  script. 
Containing  prefaces  and  liturgical  aids,  it  was 
decorated  with  canon  tables,  headpieces,  ini¬ 
tials,  and  evangelist  portraits  and  was  some¬ 
times  produced  in  diminutive  format  in  combi¬ 
nation  w  ith  the  Psalter  to  form  a  devotional  book. 
Only  rarely  did  it  receive  extensive  narrative  il¬ 
lustration  (e.g.,  the  two  Frieze  Gospels).  Its  pre¬ 
faces  prompted  certain  subjects,  such  as  evange¬ 
list  symbols,  figures  inspiring  the  evangelists, 
and  the  Majestas  Domini.  Its  devotional  and  li¬ 
turgical  character  occasioned  preliminary  iconic 
images  and  miniatures  of  nonbiblical  events  that 
pertain  to  the  text’s  liturgical  context,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Dormition  of  the  Virgin  or  the  An- 
astasis.  The  most  innovative  MSS  were  produced 
in  the  11th  and  12th  C.,  and  many  MSS  in  the 
Decorative  Style  (e.g.,  Karahisar  Gospels)  sur¬ 
vive.  In  the  Palaiologan  period,  the  illustrated 
Cospel  book  remained  popular,  but  its  decoration 


was  generally  restricted  to  headpieces  and  evan¬ 
gelist  portraits  with  occasional  iconic  miniatures. 

lit.  R.  Deshman  in  Illuminated  Greek  MSS  40—44.  R.S. 
Nelson,  The  Iconography  of  Preface  and  Miniature  in  the  Byz¬ 
antine  Gospel  Book  (New  York  1980).  A.YV.  Carr,  “Diminu¬ 
tive  Byzantine  Manuscripts,"  Codices  Manuscript i  6  (1980) 
130-61.  -R.S.N. 

GOSPEL  OF  NICODEMUS.  See  Nicodemus, 
Gospel  of. 

GOSPELS  (EvayyeXiov,  lit.  “good  message”).  The 
canonical  Gospels  are  Mark,  Matthew,  Luke,  and 
John,  an  evangelical  canon  established  by  the  end 
of  the  2nd  C.;  other  gospels  were  proclaimed  to 
be  apocrypha.  The  most  ancient  papyrus  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  Gospels  belong  to  the  2nd  C.;  from 
the  4th  G.  onward  complete  MSS  are  known  that 
contain  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament;  sepa¬ 
rate  MSS  of  the  Gospels  are  preserved  from  the 
4th— 5th  C.  (the  Freer  Gospels  from  Egypt).  The 
text  is  preserved  in  the  form  of  the  Gospel  book 
(. tetraevangelion )  and  the  Gospel  lectionary  or 

EVANGELION. 

Exegesis  of  the  Gospels  created  difficulties  that 
the  church  fathers  sought  to  explain:  the  four 
versions  of  the  Gospels  dif  f  er  and  sometimes  even 
contradict  each  other.  Origen  endeavored  to  re¬ 
solve  the  contradictions  by  applying  allegorical 
interpretation.  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  on  the 
other  hand,  avoided  allegorical  assimilation  of 
contradictory  stories  and  treated  the  Gospels  as 
the  memoirs  of  apostles  with  differing  recollec¬ 
tions.  In  the  West,  Augustine  collected  parallel, 
but  inconsistent,  passages  without  trying  to  rec¬ 
oncile  them  artificially.  Although  original  exegesis 
did  not  continue  after  the  6th  G.,  the  matter  of 
discrepancies  between  the  Gospels  arose  time  and 
again.  John  I,  archbishop  of  Thessalonike,  tried 
to  establish  in  his  homily  on  the  Myrrophoroi  a 
concordance  of  Gospel  evidence  for  Christ’s  res¬ 
urrection.  Euthymios  Zigabenos  and  esp.  Thf.o- 
phyi.aktos  of  Ohrid  produced  voluminous  com¬ 
mentaries  on  the  Gospels. 

The  plain  style  of  the  Gospels  also  created  dif¬ 
ficulties  for  the  Byz.,  who  were  fond  of  exquisite 
rhetoric.  Some  authors,  such  as  John  Chortas- 
menos,  defended  this  stylistic  simplicity  against 
the  fashionable  Atticism. 
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in  .  11.  Merkel,  Die  VV iderspriiche  zwischen  den  Kvangelien 
(  Tubingen  1971).  R.G.  Heard,  "  1  he  Old  Gospel  Pro¬ 
logues,”  JThSl  n.s.  (>  (1955)  1-16.  f.  Reuss,  Matthaus-, 
Markus-  mid  johannes-Katenen  (Munster  1941).  —  [1..  A.K. 

GOTHS  (Forgot),  a  Germanic  people  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Jordanes,  migrated  irom  the  Vistula 
region  to  Oium,  between  the  Dniester  and  the 
Don.  Archaeological  remains  of  the  Cernjachovo 
culture  have  been  tentatively  identified  with  them. 
From  238  onward,  the  Goths  harried  the  Danu- 
bian  provinces,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  and  ca.273 
Emp.  Aurelian  yielded  Dacia  to  them.  At  this 
time  they  probably  formed  two  groups,  Visi¬ 
goths  and  Ostrogoths,  which  moved  westward 
in  the  4th  C.  They  played  an  ambivalent  role  in 
relation  to  the  late  Roman  Empire — as  attackers 
and  plunderers,  and  as  koederati.  In  any  case, 
the  archaeological  record  in  the  Danube  prov¬ 
inces  does  not  suggest  an  economic  crisis  during 
the  4th  C.  when  the  Goths  were  settling  this  area. 
Some  Gothic  generals  (Gainas,  I  ribigild,  Fravi- 
tas,  etc.)  became  influential  at  the  court  in  Con¬ 
stantinople.  Their  leading  position  in  the  army- 
incited  envy  and  hostility  both  among  aristocratic 
intellectuals  (such  as  Synesios  of  Gyrene)  and  the 
population  of  Constantinople  whose  spokesman 
was  John  Chrysostom,  a  hostility  exacerbated  by 
the  Arian  creed  that  had  been  spread  among  the 
Goths  by  Uleilas.  On  11/12  July  400  a  massacre 
of  Gothic  soldiers  took  place  in  Constantinople. 
Gainas  soon  Hed  and  perished,  Fravitas  was  exe¬ 
cuted,  and  the  Gothic  impact  diminished.  The 
hordes  of  Alaric  were  turned  toward  Italy,  and 
the  empire  was  deprived  of  valuable  warriors  in 
the  face  of  the  Hunnic  invasions. 

Both  the  Visigoth ic  and  Ostrogothic  kingdoms 
in  the  West  at  times  offered  formal  allegiance  to 
Constantinople.  In  the  6th  C.  Justinian  I  recon¬ 
quered  Italy  and  a  part  of  Spain,  but  his  success 
was  of  short  duration:  the  Goths  who  w'ere  ready 
to  accept  the  Roman  way  of  life  and  to  form  an 
alliance  with  the  empire  were  replaced  by  the 
much  more  innovative  Lombards.  Some  Goths 
remained  in  Byz.  where  in  the  Sth-yth  G.  the 
district  of  Gothograikia  existed  in  northwestern 
Asia  Minor  (Kulakovskij,  lstorija  3:414-16);  they 
also  continued  to  be  found  in  neighboring  areas 
such  as  Dory  in  the  Crimea. 

li  r.  H.  Wolfram,  History  of  the  Goths  (Berkeley  1987). 
f  f.  von  Petrikovits  in  Studien  zur  F.thnagenese  (Opladen  1985) 
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1  12—22.  E.  Clirvsos,  To  Bezant-ion  kai  hoi  Goithvi  (  I  hessalo- 
nike  1972).  V.  Budanova,  "Goty  v  sisteme  predsiavlenij 
rimskich  i  vizantijskich  avtorov  o  varvarskich  narodach,” 
VizVrem  41  (1980)  141-52.  S.  Teillct,  Des  Goths  a  la  nation 
gothique  (Paris  1984).  -O.P. 

GOUDELES  (rouSsArj1?,  fern.  Yovdekiva),  a  noble 
Byz.  f  amily.  The  hrst  Goudeles,  perhaps  of  Slavic 
origin,  was  blinded  by  Constantine  VIII  for  his 
role  in  a  plot  organized  by  Presianos  (see  Aaroni- 
os)  and  other  Slavs.  The  1  ith-C.  Goudelai  w'ere 
influential  magnates  in  Asia  Minor  (Christopher 
Goudeles  was  magistros  and  strategos)  who  took  part 
in  aristocratic  plots  and  rebellions  of  1034  and 
1078.  Although  related  to  the  noble  lineage  of 
Tzikan deles,  the  position  of  the  Goudelai  de¬ 
clined  by  the  12th  C.  They  reappeared  in  the 
13th  C.  as  military  commanders  and  landowners: 
the  will  of  the  imperial  daulos  Goudeles  I  vrannos 
of  1294  is  a  usef  ul  description  of  an  estate  in  the 
Smyrna  region  (MM  4:285-87).  Some  Goudelai 
were  important  functionaries,  esp.  ca.  1400-53: 
George  Goudeles,  mesazon  of  Manuel  II;  his  son 
John  Goudeles;  Nicholas  Goudeles,  an  envoy  to 
Russia  in  1436  (with  Isidore  of  Kiev)  and  to 
Ferrara  in  1438  and  a  defender  of  Constantinople 
in  1453.  For  this  Nicholas,  or  some  earlier  scion 
of  the  family,  his  widow',  the  nun  Theodoule 
Palaiologina  Goudelina,  had  a  i2th-C.  lectionary 
(Oxford,  Bodl.  Auct.  T.  inf  .  2.7)  bound  in  leather 
and  stamped  with  the  Palaiologan  eagle.  She  pre¬ 
sented  it,  as  an  undated  entry  on  folio  357V  notes, 
for  the  salvation  of  Nicholas’s  soul  (H utter,  CBM 
1:72  [no.42]). 

lit.  S.  Lampros,  “Ho  Byzantiakos  oikos  Goudele,”  NE 
14  (191(3)  211-21.  PLT,  nos.  4330-43.  -A.K. 

GOURIAS,  SAMONAS,  AND  ABIBAS  (Fouptas, 
Sapama?,  ”A/3q8o?;  Syriac  Gurja,  Smona,  and 
Habib),  martyrs  and  confessors,  saints;  feastdays 
15  Nov.  and  2  Dec.  According  to  legend,  Gourias 
of  Sargai,  an  ascetic,  and  Samonas  of  Canada,  his 
companion,  were  brought  to  trial  under  Diocle¬ 
tian  by  Mysianos,  governor  ( hegemon )  of  Fdessa, 
and  executed,  after  severe  tortures,  on  the  hill  of 
Beth-alah-qTqla,  north  of  Fdessa.  Abibas,  a  deacon 
from  the  village  of  Tel  Sehe,  was  judged  by  Lysa- 
nias  (or  Ausonios),  governor  of  Edessa  under 
Ficinius,  and  burned  in  a  cemetery  near  Edessa. 
Syriac,  Armenian.  Greek,  Georgian,  Arabic,  and 
Latin  versions  of  the  legends  survive;  most  schol¬ 


ars  assume  that  the  original  was  in  Syriac,  al¬ 
though  different  from  the  preserved  Syriac  ver¬ 
sions,  and  probably  similar  to  the  Armenian  and 
one  of  the  Greek  texts.  The  author  of  Abibas’s 
(xissio,  Theophilos,  claims  to  have  been  an  eyewit¬ 
ness,  but  errors  in  chronology  suggest  that  the 
legends  are  later  works. 

The  three  martyrs  appear  together  in  the  story 
of  Fuphemia  and  the  Goth,  as  protectors  of  a 
young  woman  married  to  a  barbarian,  taken  f  rom 
Fdessa,  mistreated,  and  her  baby  poisoned;  the 
martyrs  miraculously  brought  her  home,  and 
eventually  the  Goth  was  executed — on  the  initia¬ 
tive  of  Eulogios,  bishop  of  Edessa  (378—87).  This 
legend  is  known  in  Greek  and  Syriac;  Burkitt 
[infra)  tried  unsuccessfully  to  prove  that  the  orig¬ 
inal  was  in  Syriac.  Ephrem  thf.  Syrian  dedicated 
a  strophe  to  Gourias,  Samonas,  and  Abibas;  Jacob 
ok  Sarug  w'rote  another  hymn.  Symeon  Meta- 
phrastes  included  the  legends  in  his  collection; 
Are  1  has  of  Caesarea  wrote  a  laudatio  of  the 
martyrs. 

Representation  in  Art.  The  three  saints  to¬ 
gether  reflect  the  three  ages  of  man:  Abibas  is 
depicted  as  a  young  deacon,  the  other  two  as 
princely  martyrs  in  tunic  and  chlamys,  w'ith  Gour¬ 
ias  generally  elderly  and  Samonas  middle-aged 
The  Euphemia  miracle  is  sometimes  treated  as  an 
independent  text,  but  no  illustrations  of  it  survive. 
In  the  Menologion  or  Basil  II  (p.183),  Gourias 
and  Samonas  are  about  to  be  beheaded,  while 
Abibas  is  being  burned  alive  in  a  furnace;  in 
another  contemporary  menologion,  there  is  a  scene 
of  the  translation  of  their  relics  (Athos,  Vatop. 
456,  fol.2531',  Weitzmann,  Studies  fig. 224). 

sources.  Die  Akten  de.r  edessenischen  Bekenner  Gurjas,  Sa¬ 
monas  und  Abibos,  ed.  O.  von  Gcbhardt,  L.  von  Dobschiitz 
(Leipzig  1911),  rev.  H.  Delehaye,  AB  31  (1912)  332-34. 
FT.  Burkitt,  Euphemia  and  the  Goth  (London  1913),  rev.  P. 
Peelers,  AB  33  (1914)  68—70. 

lit.  BHG  731—  740m.  J.-M.  Sauget,  “Gurias,  Samonas  et 
Habib,”  DHGE  22  (1988)  1193b  F.  Halkin,  “Translation 
du  chef  de  S.  Abibus,  un  des  trois  confesseurs  d'Edessc, 
BHG  740m,”  AB  104  (1986)  287-97.  K.G.  Raster,  l, (A 
6:4(3.-, f.  ‘  '  -A.K..  N.P.S. 

gracanica,  a  monastery  and  the  seat  of  the 
bishops  of  Lipljan,  near  Pristina  (Yugoslavia).  The 
present  Church  of  the  Dormition  (originally  An¬ 
nunciation)  was  begun  ca.  1311,  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Serbian  king  Stefan  UroS  If  Mn.u- 
fiN,  on  the  site  of  a  destroyed  i3th-C.  church  and 


a  5th— 6th-C.  basilica.  Milutin’s  church  is  in  all 
likelihood  the  w  ork  of  builders  from  Thessalonike 
and,  possibly,  from  Arta;  in  quality,  Gracanica 
exceeds  contemporary  achievements  in  these  two 
centers.  The  church  consists  of  a  domed  cross-in¬ 
square  naos,  enveloped  by  a  bema  flanked  by  two 
domed  lateral  chapels,  north  and  south  ambula¬ 
tory  wings,  and  an  inner  narthex.  Two  additional 
domes  cover  the  corner  bays  of  the  inner  narthex. 
The  characteristic  five-domed  scheme  at  Gracan¬ 
ica  is  marked  by  an  unusually  well-balanced  com¬ 
position  and  elongated  proportions.  The  exterior 
displays  high-quality  cloisonne  construction  and  a 
restrained  application  of  decorative  brickwork. 
Painted  before  1321,  the  frescoes  represent  a  fairly 
standard  version  of  the  church  programs  of 
decoration  of  the  Palaiologan  era,  including  Old 
Testament  prefigurations  and  liturgical  subjects 
in  the  bema.  Milutin’s  charter  for  the  monastery 
and  the  death  of  a  Serbian  bishop  are  depicted  in 
the  south  chapel;  portraits  of  the  Nemanjid  dy¬ 
nasty  arranged  in  a  family  tree  borrowed  from 
the  Free  of  Jesse  appear  in  the  inner  narthex. 
The  painters  developed  the  style  of  Michaf.i.  (As- 
trapas)  and  Eutychios,  displaying  some  interest 
in  human  anatomy  and  employing  both  original 
and  reverse  perspective.  Gracanica  may  have  been 
at  first  intended  to  serve  as  Milutin’s  mausoleum 
church,  but  this  idea  w'as  subsequently  aban¬ 
doned.  The  church  continued  to  function  as  a 
mausoleum  for  local  bishops  and  eminent  individ¬ 
uals. 

lit.  S.  Curcic,  Gracanica:  King  Milutin's  Church  and  Its 
Place  in  Late  Byzantine  Architecture  (University  Park,  Pa.— 
London  1979).  S.  Curcic,  B.  Todic,  Gracanica,  2  vols.  (Bel¬ 
grade  1988).  -S.C.,  G.B. 

GRACE  (xbpe?,  lit.  “gift”)  is  a  free  and  unmerited 
favor  of  God.  Christianity  contrasted  itself,  as  a 
religion  of  grace,  with  Mosaic  religion  based  on 
the  Law.  I  he  source  ol  grace  is  God  acting  through 
Christ  or  the  Holy  Spirit,  always  in  synergy  with 
man  (see  Synergism).  The  Incarnation  was  the 
major  vehicle  of  grace.  Christ  liberated  man  from 
the  damnation  of  sin  and  opened  for  him  the  way 
of  salvation  and  divinization.  After  the  Incar¬ 
nation  the  Church  mediated  grace  through  the 
sacraments.  The  relationship  between  grace  and 
free  wife  was  seldom  explicitly  discussed  in  Byz. 
as  it  was  in  the  West.  And  yet,  the  doctrines  of 
gnosis  (see  Gnosticism),  Manichaf.anism,  and  fa- 
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talism  as  well  as  the  philosophical  presentation  of 
the  soul's  similitude  to  God,  present  a  clear  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  image  (('ikon)  of  God  in  man, 
which  cannot  be  lost,  and  his  likeness  ( homoiosis ) 
to  God,  which  can  be  realized  only  through  ascetic 
labors.  Theosis,  or  deification,  is  the  work  of  the 
trinitarian  ENERGY  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  assim¬ 
ilates  man  to  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God. 

This  strongly  personal  conception  of’  divine  ac¬ 
tivity  was  questioned  front  time  to  time  through 
the  conception  of  the  multitude  of  uncreated 
energies  in  Palamism.  The  theological  expression 
of  grace  is  found  also  in  the  idea  of  the  sonship 
(Gyril  of  Alexandria,  PG  73:i56CD)  of  those  who 
believe  and  of  participation  in  the  divine  nature 
through  spiritual  rebirth.  Earlier  mysticism  used 
such  phrases  as  “the  presence  of  the  Trinity  in 
the  soul”  and  “the  illumination  of  man,”  which 
was  the  preferred  way  for  speaking  from  the  time 
of  pseudo-DiONYSios  the  Areopagitf.  and  was 
embraced  esp.  by  Palamite  hesychasm  (J.  Mey- 
endorff,  GregPa-l  37  [1954]  19-31)- 

lit.  J.  Gross,  La  divinisation  du  chretien  d’apres  les  Peres 
1 -rrecs  (Paris  1938).  H.  Merki,  Homoiosis  theo  (Freiburg  1952). 
E.  Scholl,  Die  Lehre  des  heiligen  BasUius  von  der  Gnadr  (Frei¬ 
burg  1881).  S.l.  Gosevic,  "Fie  peri  theias  charitos  didaskalia 
Ioannou  tou  Chrysostomou,”  Theologia  27  (1956)  206-39, 
367—89.  J.  McW.  Dewart.  The  Theology  of  Grace  of  Theodore 
of  Mopsuestia  (Washington,  D.C.,  1971).  J.  Loosen,  Logos 
und  Pneuma  im  begnadeten  Menschen  bei  Maximus  Confessor 
(Munster  1940).  -G.P. 

GRADO  (IpaSoc),  late  Roman  city  and  fortress 
( castrum )  on  an  island  south  of  Aquileia,  probably 
serving  as  its  harbor.  The  first  churches  seem  to 
have  been  built  here  in  the  4th  C.  In  the  5th  and 
6th  C.  Grado  was  used  as  a  place  of  refuge;  in 
568,  after  the  Lombard  conquest  of  his  city,  the 
bishop  of  Aquileia,  Paulinus  I,  transferred  the  see 
and  its  treasures  to  Grado.  Eventually,  two  rival 
dioceses  were  formed:  veins  Aquileia  and  Aquileia 
nova,  or  Grado.  While  Aquileia  severed  its  rela¬ 
tions  with  Constantinople  and  Rome,  forming  an 
independent  patriarchate  under  Lombard  au¬ 
thority,  Grado  remained  within  the  Byz.  sphere. 
Its  bishop  Elias  (Greek  by  origin)  supported  the 
principles  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  however, 
against  those  of  the  Second  Council  of  Constan¬ 
tinople  of  553;  he  promoted  the  cult  of  St.  Eu- 
phemia,  dedicating  the  new  cathedral  to  her  in 
579.  The  exarch  of  Ravenna  exercised  authority 
over  the  church  of  Grado.  The  patriarchate  of 


Grado  was  organized  probably  between  607  and 
614  to  counterbalance  that  of  Aquileia,  and  the 
two  sees  pursued  rival  claims  to  metropolitan  ju¬ 
risdiction  over  the  province  of  Venetia-Istria  until 
the  dispute  was  resolved  in  Aquileia’s  favor  by 
Pope  Alexander  III  in  1180.  The  city  was  in 
decline  from  the  11th  C.,  and  after  1156  the 
patriarchs  of  Grado  moved  to  Venice.  There  was 
a  Byz.  garrison  in  Grado:  inscriptions  made  by 
milites  of  two  infantry  nunieri  and  a  mounted  “Perso- 
Justinianus”  numerus  have  been  found. 

Monuments  of  Grado-  The  well-preserved  Ca¬ 
thedral  of  S.  Euphemia  encloses  a  contemporary 
floor  mosaic.  The  cathedral's  baptistery  and  its 
mosaic  pavement  are  older — from  the  second  half 
of  the  4th  C.  Ninth -century  sources  mention  a 
throne  of  St.  Mark  sent  by  Emp.  Herakleios  to 
the  bishop  of  Grado  (ca.630).  A  group  of  ivory 
plaques  dispersed  in  various  museums  was  once 
commonly  ascribed  to  this  throne,  but  K.  Weitz- 
mann  (DOP  29  [1972]  43-91)  refuted  the  attri¬ 
bution.  S.  Tavano  ( AntAa  12  [1977]  445-89)  has 
returned  to  the  theory  that  they  belonged  to  the 
throne.  A  second,  alabaster  reliquary  throne,  now 
in  the  Treasury  of  S.  Marco  in  Venice,  is  thought 
by  some  scholars  (Treasury  S.  Marco  98—105)  to 
have  originated  as  another  gift  by  Herakleios  to 
Grado;  but  as  M.  Werner  demonstrated  (Studies 
in  Iconography  10  [1984-86]  32,  n.75),  the  icon¬ 
ography  of  its  bas-reliefs  suggests  on  the  contrary 
that  it  may  have  been  made  in  northern  Italy. 

lit.  S.  Tramontin,  DHGE  21  (1986)  1024—29.  S.  Tava¬ 
no,  Aquileia  e  Grado  (Trieste  1986).  Grado  nella  storia  e 
nell'arte ,  2  vols.  (Udine  1980).  C.G.  Mor,  “Grado  da  Bisanzio 
a  Venezia,”  in  Memorie  storiche  forogiuliesi  59  (1979)  1 1-23. 

-A.K.,  D.K..  A.C.. 

GRAIN.  Wheat  was  the  predominant  grain  in  the 
empire.  Two  archaeological  buds  from  Egypt 
demonstrate  that  the  cultivation  of  hard  wheat, 
which  is  easier  to  thresh  and  store  than  the  soft 
wheat  of  Roman  times,  began  there  just  before 
the  Arab  conquest  of  the  7th  century  (A.M.  Wat¬ 
son.  Agricultural  Innovation  in  the  Early  Islamic  World 
[Cambridge  1983]  20).  Hard  wheat  was  also  the 
major  grain  in  the  loth-C.  finds  from  Beycesultan 
in  Anatolia  (H.  Helbaek,  AnatSt  11  [1961]  9of). 
Barley  was  probably  cultivated  more  in  the  Balkan 
peninsula,  whereas  wheat  was  common  in  Asia 
Minor.  In  the  finds  from  Beycesultan,  rye  is  at¬ 
tested  in  an  insignificant  amount,  but  it  increased 
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Grain.  Grinding  grain.  Miniature  in  an  Octateuch 
manuscript;  lower  portion  (Vat.  gr.  747,  Fol.25 1 r);  11th 
C.  Biblioteca  Apostolica  Vaticana. 

by  the  end  of  the  13th  C. — a  certain  Skaranos,  in 
his  will  of  ca.  1270-74  (A 'crop.,  110.9.A44),  stated 
that  he  had  sow  n  31  modioi  of  wheat  (sitanon),  27 
moduli  of  barley  ( krithe ),  and  45  modioi  of  rye  (bnza). 
Millet.  ( kenchros )  was  cultivated  (e.g.,  Chil.,  110.27.48) 
and  used  for  bread,  as  was  bran  ( J.  Darrouzes, 
BS  23  [1962]  280.63-64),  but  Symeon  Seth  (Syn¬ 
tagma  de  alimentarurn  facultatihus  137.21-25)  as¬ 
serted  that  millet  was  injurious  to  the  stomach. 
1  he  cultivation  of  oats  is  reflected  in  the  tax 
accounts  of  the  castellany  of  Corinth  (  j.  Longnon, 
P.  Topping,  Documents  sur  le  regime  des  terres  dans 
la  principaute  de  Moree  au  XIV !  siecle  [Paris  1969] 
1 5®)- 

The  Byz.  cultivated  both  winter  and  summer 
crops:  a  i4th-C.  historian  (Greg.  1:346.21-24) 
observed  both  young  grain  (galaktotrophoumenos) 
and  ripe  grain  in  the  fields  at  the  same  time,  and 
Skaranos  in  his  will  related  that  he  planted  crops 
before  30  Nov.  The  season  of  heaviest  rainfall 


occurs  during  the  winter,  favoring  the  sowing  of 
crops  in  the  fall  and  their  harvesting  and  thresh¬ 
ing  in  the  spring.  Mirroring  such  a  cycle  of  pro¬ 
duction,  Michael  Psellos  admonishes,  “The  best 
time  for  sowing  of  wheat  is  thought  to  be  the  1  1  th 
and  13th  of  November.  Thereafter  come  many 
rainy  storms,  soil  and  water  combining  to  bring 
the  sowings  to  fruition”  (Boissonade,  AnecGr  1:242). 
Harvesting  is  a  normal  component  of  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  illustration.  In  the  Octateuchs  grain  is 
shown  being  cut  with  sickles  (Uspenskij,  Seral’skij 
kodeks,  110.284),  but  is  more  often  gathered  with¬ 
out  implements  (ibid.,  nos.  205,  305). 

The  supply  of  grain  evidently  decreased  in  the 
7th  C.,  when  Byz.  lost  Egypt  and  North  Africa  to 
the  Arabs  and  the  steppes  of  the  northern  shore 
of  the  Black  Sea  also  ceased  to  be  a  granary  for 
the  empire.  Moreover,  Sicily  was  conquered  by 
the  Arabs  in  902.  Phis  probably  led  to  the  declin¬ 
ing  consumption  of  bread  in  Byz.,  partly  com¬ 
pensated  by  the  growing  role  of  livestock. 

lit.  J.  Teall,  “The  Grain  Supply  of  the  Byzantine  Em¬ 
pire,”  DOP  13  (1959)  87-139.  Koukoules,  Bios  5:254-74. 
Ilendy,  Economy  44—54.  -  J.W.N.,  A.K.,  A.C. 


GRAMMAR  (ypa/x/xariK-rj).  For  Dionysios  Thrax 
grammar  was  “the  practical  knowledge  of  the 
language  generally  used  by  poets  and  prose  writ¬ 
ers”  and  was  subdivided  into  topics  such  as  or¬ 
thography,  prosody,  morphology,  mythology, 
and  figures  of  speech  (but  not  syntax).  It  was 
thus  a  descriptive  study  of  the  language  of  Greek 
literature.  Byz.  teachers  continued  to  use  Diony- 
sios’s  brief  treatise  and  built  round  it  a  vast  corpus 
of  commentaries;  in  their  hands,  however,  as  the 
spoken  language  diverged  more  and  more  from 
the  classicizing  language  of  literature,  grammar 
became  prescriptive  rather  than  descriptive,  and 
laid  down  rules  for  correct  spelling,  inflection, 
meter,  etc.  1  he  By/.,  grammarian  (gkammaiikus), 
responsible  for  the  second  stage  in  education, 
tended  to  concentrate  on  the  study  of  classical 
Greek  poetry,  esp.  Homer,  leaving  prose  to  the 
teacher  of  rhetoric  (cf.  T  heodore  of  Stoudios,  PG 
99:1 17C-D;  Michael  Psellos,  in  Sathas,  MB  5:90— 
92).  The  principal  textbooks  used  until  the  12th 
C.  were  Dionysios  Thrax  w'ith  his  Byz.  commen¬ 
taries  (esp.  that  of  George  Choiroboskos),  Theo¬ 
dosios’s  Canons  and  the  commentaries  on  it,  On 
Orthography  by  Thkognostos,  epimerisms  on 
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Homer  and  on  the  Psalms,  and  a  handbook  at¬ 
tributed  to  Theodore  Prodromos.  From  the  12th 
C.  onward  textbooks  in  the  f  orm  of  questions  and 
answers  (erotemata)  tended  to  replace  the  older 
manuals.  Anonymous  erotemata  occur  in  MSS  as 
early  as  the  12th  C.,  and  others  were  later  written 
by  Manuel  Moschopoui.os,  Manuel  Ghryso- 
loras,  Demetrios  Ghalkokondyles,  and  others. 

111.  L_.  Reynolds,  N.G.  Wilson,  Scribes  and  Scholars1  (Ox¬ 
ford  1974)  38-69.  Wilson,  Scholars  42!,  68-78.  A.  Pertusi, 
"Erotemata,  Per  la  storia  e  le  fonti  delle  prime  grainmatiche 
greche  a  stampa,”  IlMetlUm  5  (1962)  321-31.  I.  Spatlia- 
rakis,  “An  Illuminated  Greek  Grammar  Manuscript  in  Je¬ 
rusalem.”  JOB  33  (1985)  231-44.  A.  Wouters,  The  Gram¬ 
matical  Papyri  from  Graeco-Roman  Egypt  (Brussels  1979). 


GRAMMATIKOS  (ypap-p-arLKo^).  In  addition  to 
its  ancient  meaning  of  “scholar”  or  “teacher”  often 
used  as  a  sobriquet,  the  word  came  to  signify 
scribe  or  secretary.  In  the  14th  C.,  pseudo- Rodi¬ 
nos  (185.23—24)  simply  equated  gmmmatikos  and 
notary.  An  act  of'  1 2 1 7  (Reg  3,  no.  1693)  mentions 
Nicholas  Kalotheos,  gmmmatikos  of  the  imperial 
vestiarion  (MM  4:290,5—6);  in  1258  George  Pro- 
batas  was  grammatikos  of  the  theme  of  the  Thrake- 
sion  (Ahrweiler,  “Smyrne”  160).  Several  seals  of 
grammatikoi,  primarily  of  the  11th- 12th  C.,  are 
known  (Laurent,  Corpus  2:663-67).  Dolger  and 
Karayannopulos  ( Urkundenlehre  64)  suggest  that 
the  term  grammatikos  replaced  that  of  asf.kretis 
under  the  Komnenoi.  The  term  also  appears  in 
the  acts  of  Athos  of  the  1  ith-i2th  €.,  probably 
only  as  a  sobriquet  but,  at  least  from  1406  (and 
possibly  already  in  the  11th  C.),  it  could  signify 
the  secretary  of  a  monastery  (J.  Lefort  et  al.  in 
Ivir.  1:218).  Some  patriarchs  of  Constantinople 
(John  VII,  Nicholas  III)  were  called  Gram¬ 
matikoi.  -A.K. 

GRAND  KOMNENOS  (Meyas  Ko/uttjfos),  title 
of  the  emperors  of  Trebizond.  An  unofficial  ep¬ 
ithet  of  members  of  the  Komnenoi  in  i2th-C. 
oratory,  it  was  eventually  applied  to  the  Trape- 
zuntine  branch  of  the  family,  which  descended 
from  Andronikos  I  Komnenos.  The  first  ex¬ 
ample  is  a  MS  note  concerning  the  death  of  David 
Komnenos  (N.  Oikonomides ,  REB  25  [1967]  141, 
n.67).  The  initials  MK  appeared  on  the  coinage 
of  Emp.  George  (1266-80)  and  by  1282  the  title 


was  entrenched.  B.  Hemmerdinger’s  hypothesis 
(Byzantion  40  [1970]  33-35)  that  the  title  was 
based  on  that  of  Hohenstaufen  was  refuted  by  O. 
Lampsides  (Byzantion  40  [1970]  543-45).  The 
purpose  of  this  titulature  was  to  emphasize  the 
rights  of  the  Trapezuntine  rulers  to  the  Komnen- 
ian  heritage.  Accordingly,  it  was  only  in  Trebi¬ 
zond  that  the  epithet  megas  was  applied  to  the 
mesazon.  The  Grand  Komnenoi  actively  and  de¬ 
liberately  emulated  the  emperors  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  in  the  construction  of  fortifications  and  the 
patronage  of  monasteries.  Thus  Ai.f.xios  II  Kom¬ 
nenos  enclosed  the  lower  city  of  Trebizond  with 
a  huge  wall  and  fortified  Kf.rasous.  He  re¬ 
founded  the  monastery  of  St.  Eugenios  at  Trebi¬ 
zond,  as  Manuel  I  of  Trebizond  (1238-63)  or  his 
successor  had  built  that  of  Hagia  Sophia  in  the 
same  city.  On  the  model  of  Hagia  Sophia,  Con¬ 
stantinople,  portraits  of  Alf.xios  IV  Komnenos 

Grand  Komnenoi  and  Emperors  of  Trebizond 


Ruler 

Reign  Dates 

Alf.xios  I  Komnenos 

1204-1 222 

Andronikos  I  Gidos 

1222—1235 

John  I  Axouch 

1 235- 1 238 

Manuel  1  Komnenos 

1 238- 1 263 

Andronikos  11  Komnenos 

1 263- 1 266 

George  Komnenos 

1 266- 1 280 

John  II  Komnenos 

1280- 1 297 

Theodora 

1284-1285 

Ai.f.xios  11  Komnenos 

’297-»33<> 

Andronikos  III  Komnenos 

»33°-!332 

Manuel  II  Komnenos 

»332 

Basil  Komnenos 

*332-1340 

Irene  Palaiologina 

*34°- *34* 

Anna  Anachoutlou 

*7-3°  Jul>’  *34* 

Michael  Komnenos 

30  July- 7  Aug.  1341 

Anna  Anachoutlou 

7  Aug.  1341-4  Sept.  1342 

John  III  Komnenos 

1 342-1 344 

Michael  Komnenos 

1344-1349 

Alexios  1 1 1  Komnf.nos 

1349-1390 

Manuel  III  Komnenos 

1390—1416/17 

Ai.exios  IV  Komnenos 

1416/17-1429 

John  IV  Komnenos 

1429—1458/60 

David  I  Komnenos 

1459-1461 

Source:  Baser!  on  Grumel,  Chronologic  372,  with  modifications. 
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and  his  son  John  IV7  Komnenos  flank  an  image 
of  the  Virgin  in  the  tower  ol  Hagia  Sophia,  Tre¬ 
bizond.  From  John  II  Komnenos  onward,  the 
Grand  Komnenoi  supported  the  monastery  of 
Soumela.  Even  legends  of  these  rulers  aped  those 
of  the  emperors  of  Constantinople:  as  Romanos 
I  of  Constantinople  allegedly  slew  a  lion,  so  Al- 
exios  II  of  Trebizond  is  said  to  have  destroyed  a 
dragon  whose  head  was  then  publicly  exhibited. 
(See  table  for  a  list  of  Grand  Komnenoi  of  Tre¬ 
bizond.) 

lit.  R.  Macrides,  “What’s  in  the  Name  ‘Megas  Komne- 
nos’?”  Arch  Pont  35  (1979)  238-45.  N.  Oikonomides,  "The 
Chancery  of  the  Grand  Komnenoi:  Imperial  Tradition  and 
Political  Reality,”  ArchPont  35  (1979)  321-32.  S.  Karpov, 
“If  istokov  politiceskoj  ideologii  Trapezundskoj  imperii,” 
VizVrnn  42  (1981)  101—05.  -C.M.B.,  A.K.,  A.C. 

GRATIAN,  more  fully  Flavius  Gratianus,  West¬ 
ern  Roman  emperor  (from  24  Aug.  367):  born 
Sirmium  18  Apr.  or  23  May  359,  died  Lyons  25 
Aug.  383.  The  son  of  Valentinian  I,  in  374  he 
married  Constantia,  daughter  of  Constantius  II. 
A  pupil  of  Ausonius,  Gratian  followed  his  advice 
after  he  succeeded  his  father  in  Nov.  375  (with 
his  half-brother,  the  minor  Valentinian  II,  as  co¬ 
ruler).  Gratian  expressed  respect  for  the  senate 
and  traditional  cultural  values  such  as  rhetorical 
education  (S.  Bonner,  AJPh  86  [1965]  113-37) 
and  promoted  men  such  as  Symmachus,  Petro- 
nius  Probus,  and  Nicomachus  Flavianus. 

The  defeat  of  his  unde  Valens  at  Adrianopi.e 
in  378  marked  a  radical  change  in  Gratian’s  pol¬ 
icy.  Shocked  by  the  Goths’  victory,  Gratian  with¬ 
drew  from  Illyricum  and  interpreted  the  catastro¬ 
phe  as  the  result  of  God’s  wrath  against  the  people 
of  the  region  because  of  their  Arianism;  under 
the  growing  influence  of  Ambrose  he  became  an 
ardent  Ghristian  and  supporter  of  Orthodoxy.  He 
had  the  Altar  of  Victory  removed  from  the 
senate  of  Rome,  and  in  379  01  latitei  383  (Ai. 
Cameron,  JRS  58  [1968]  96—99)  renounced  the 
pagan  title  of  pontifex  maximus.  He  sought  alliances 
with  people  like  Theodosios  I,  whom  he  ap¬ 
pointed  ruler  of  the  East  in  379.  The  revolt  of 
Maximus  in  383  provoked  discontent  in  Gratian’s 
army.  He  was  assassinated  by  his  own  magister 
ecj  ui  turn. 

lit.  Stein,  Histoire  1:183—85,  200—202.  O.  Seeck,  RE  7 
(1912)  1831—39.  M.  Fortina,  l.'imperalore  Graziano  (Turin 


1953).  G.  Gottlieb,  Ambrosius  von  Mailand  uml  Kaiser  Gratian 
(Gottingen  1973).  -T.F.G. 

GRAVE-ROBBING  (Tvp.^a>pvxia)  belongs,  like 
sacrilege  (hierosylia) ,  to  which  it  is  closely  related, 
to  crimes  against  religion.  It  included  every  kind 
of  desecration  of  burial  places,  esp.  the  plunder¬ 
ing  of  valuables,  the  theft  of  building  material, 
and  the  unauthorized  exhumation  of  corpses.  The 
type  of  punishment  varies  accordingly,  ranging 
from  penalties  for  theft  to  capital  punishment 
(Basil.  60.23;  Re  log  a  17.14;  Nov.  Leo  VI  96;  Bal- 
samon,  in  Rhalles-Potles,  Syntagma  1:207—09,  325I  ). 
Ecclesiastical  law,  which  assigns  epitimia  to  grave- 
robbers,  recognizes  comparable  variations  (Basil 
the  Great,  canon  66;  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  canon  7; 
and  the  Byz.  commentaries,  Rhalles-Potles,  Syn¬ 
tagma  4:222,  326—28).  Valuable  grave  goods  in¬ 
creased  the  likelihood  of  grave-robbing;  the  des¬ 
ecration  of  imperial  graves  may  also  have  been 
politically  motivated.  Grave-robbing  (klopophoresai 
to  soma,  cf.  vita  of  St.  Peter  of  Athos,  ed.  K.  Lake, 
The  Early  Days  of  Monasticism  on  Mount  Athos  [Ox¬ 
ford  1909]  34.34 1  )  is  a  relatively  rare  subject  in 
hagiography:  usually  the  saint  is  described  as  ca¬ 
pable  of  protecting  his  own  grave  from  desecra¬ 
tion  (e.g.,  George  of  Amastris,  St.  Nicholas  ok 
Myra  in  809). 

lit.  Koukoules,  Bios  4:1 90-93,  242E  Troianos,  Poinalios 
99—101.  -L.B.,  A.K. 

GREAT  CHURCH  (17  p,Eyakri  EKxkiqcrLa),  the 
original  name  of  the  Church  of  Hagia  Sophia  in 
Constantinople;  according  to  a  5th-C.  ecclesias¬ 
tical  historian  (Sokr.  HE  2.16),  the  emperor  Con¬ 
stantius  II  “built  the  Great  Church  that  is  now 
called  Sophia.”  The  edifice  took  this  name  no 
doubt  because  it  was  larger  than  any  other  church 
in  Constantinople.  Even  after  the  church  came  to 

L)tr  cdiicu  ridgld  jupuid,  a  continuum  to  uc<u  con- 

currently  the  name  Great  Church  (Prokopios, 
Buildings  1.1.66).  By  the  8th  C.  the  term  was  also 
applied  to  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople  and 
by  extension  to  the  entire  Orthodox  Church.  The 
seals  of  patriarchal  officials  frequently  call  them 
oikonomos,  chartoularios,  etc..,  “of  the  Great  Church” 
(e.g.,  Laurent,  Corpus  5.1,  nos.  50-54,  66-71). 
The  expression  megale  ekklesia  or  megas  naos  might 
also  be  applied  to  some  larger  provincial  churches 
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such  as  Hagia  Sophia  in  Thessalonike  (S.  Kapla- 
ncres,  Byzantiaka  5  [1985]  84  f ).  '.M  l 

GREAT  ENTRANCE  (fj  neyaXr)  ei'croSox),  ritual 
procession  that  opens  the  second  halt  of  the  lit¬ 
urgy,  the  Eucharist,  just  as  the  Little  En¬ 
trance  opens  the  earlier  part,  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Word.  The  deacon  carries  the  paten  with  the 
eucharistic  bread  and  the  priest  the  chalice  with 
the  wine  from  the  prothesis  chamber  (see  Pas- 
tophoria)  into  the  nave  of  the  church,  then 
through  the  templon  to  the  altar.  The  entrance 
of  the  bread  and  wine  symbolizes  Christ's  coming 
in  the  sacrament  of  his  body  and  blood. 

The  Great  Entrance  is  a  ritualization  of  the 
primitive  transfer  of  the  gifts  offered  by  the  con¬ 
gregation:  these  gifts  were  brought  from  the 
skeuophylakion  or  treasury  to  the  altar  by  deacons. 
It  is  first  attested  at  Constantinople  in  sources  of 
the  6th  C.  (Eutychios  of  Constantinople — PC  86.2: 
2400C— 240 1B),  at  which  time  the  Cheroubikon 
chant  was  added  to  accompany  it.  Formerly  called 
the  “entrance  of  the  holy  mysteries"  (Maximos  the 
Confessor,  PC  91:693c)  or  simply  the  “prepara¬ 
tory  procession  of  the  deacons”  (Germanos,  Lit¬ 
urgy,  par. 37),  it  is  hrst  called  the  Great  Entrance 
in  the  i2th-i3th-C.  diataxis  in  Athens  (Nat.  Lib. 
gr.  662,  P.  Trempelas,  flat  treis  leitourgiai  kata  tons 
en  Athenais  kodikas  [Athens  1935],  P-9)  distin¬ 
guish  it  from  the  Little  Entrance. 

Early  commentaries  interpreted  the  Great  En¬ 
trance  also  as  the  angelic  procession  of  the  Celes¬ 
tial  Eucharist  (see  Lord’s  Supper),  later  also  as 
the  triumphal  Entry  into  Jerusalem  (see  Palm 
Sunday),  as  Jesus  led  to  the  cross,  as  his  burial 
cortege,  his  entry  into  glory,  the  entrance  of  the 
saints  and  the  just,  etc.  The  Great  Entrance  in 
Hagia  Sophia  was  esp.  splendid  on  those  days 
when  the  emperor  participated  in  the  liturgy, 
moving  at  the  head  of  a  vast  procession  of  clergy 
and  members  of  the  court  through  the  church  to 
greet  the  patriarch  at  the  doors  of  the  templon. 

lit.  R.  T  aft,  The  Great  Enhance  (Rome  1975)-  -R.t  I 

GREAT  FEASTS  were  originally  distinguished 
from  regular  liturgical  feasts  on  the  basis  of  the 
special  liturgical  practices  surrounding  their  cel¬ 
ebration.  In  the  Typikon  of  the  Great  Church 
only  Easter,  the  Nativity,  and  Epiphany  were  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  Great  Feasts;  they  were  preceded 


Great  Feasts.  Icon  of  the  Great  Feasts;  mosaic,  early 
14th  C.  Museo  deH’Opera  del  Duorao,  Florence.  Left 
half  of  a  diptych  showing  six  Great  Feasts:  the  Annun¬ 
ciation,  Nativity,  Hypapante,  Baptism  of  Christ,  1  rans- 
figuration,  Raising  of  Lazarus. 

by  a  forefeast  in  the  form  of  a  vigil  the  night 
before.  The  number  of  Great  Feasts  eventually 
increased  to  12  ( dodekaorton ):  nine  fixed  feasts 
(Annunciation,  Nativity,  Epiphany,  Hypa¬ 
pante,  Transfiguration,  Birth  of  the  Virgin, 
the  Presentation  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Dor- 
mition,  the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross)  and  three 
mobile  (Palm  Sunday,  Ascension,  Pentecost). 
The  “paschal  triduum”  (Good  Friday  to  Easter) 
was  so  important  as  to  be  in  a  class  by  itself, 
beyond  the  category  of  Great  Feasts. 

Only  the  nine  fixed  feasts  have  both  a  forefeast 
( proeortia )- — usually  one  day  long  but  lasting  five 
days  at  Christmas  and  four  at  Epiphany — and  an 
afterfeast  period  ( rnetheorta )  of  one  to  eight  days, 
plus  a  closure  (. apodosis ).  These  same  nine  feasts, 
as  well  as  four  others — Circumcision  (1  Jan.),  the 
Birth  (24  June)  and  Beheading  (29  Aug.)  of  John 


the  Baptist,  and  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  (29  June) — 
were  important  enough  to  have  at  orthros  a  single 
kanon ,  that  of  the  feast,  as  well  as  the  Great  Dox- 
ology;  all  have  Great  Vespers,  and  a  vigil  that  is 
usually  an  agrypnia.  Nativity  and  Epiphany  have 
further  festive  material  the  preceding  and  follow¬ 
ing  Saturday  and  Sunday  and  the  older  Gonstan- 
tinopolitan  paramone  as  a  vigil,  instead  of  the  mo¬ 
nastic  agrypnia ,  the  eve  of  the  least — these  being 
elements  retained  from  the  loth-C.  Typikon. 

The  manner  and  degree  to  which  the  emperor 
participated  in  the  liturgy  of  these  feasts  was  not 
always  related  to  the  solemnity  of  the  least  itself. 
His  involvement  on  Palm  Sunday  and  Easter,  for 
example,  was  actually  less  than  on  some  other 
days. 

The  choice  of  what  constituted  a  Great  Feast 
did  not  in  fact  always  have  a  purely  liturgical  basis, 
and  in  other  contexts  the  list  could  be  different. 
The  illustrated  dodekaorton  cycles,  which  dominate 
Byz.  art  in  all  media  from  the  11th  C.  onward, 
comprise  six  fixed  feasts  (Annunciation,  Nativity, 
Epiphany,  Hypapante,  Transfiguration,  Dormi- 
tion)  and  six  mobile  (Lazarus  Saturday,  Palm 
Sunday,  Good  Friday,  Easter,  Ascension,  Pente¬ 
cost)  . 

Only  the  dominical  Great  Feasts  totally  dis¬ 
placed  a  Sunday  office.  Six  Great  Leasts  were 
followed  by  a  synaxis  or  closely  related  special 
commemoration,  to  which  should  be  added  the 
commemoration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  the  Monday 
after  Pentecost. 

(For  the  artistic  representation  of  Great  Feasts, 
see  New  Testament  Illustration  and  entries  on 
individual  feasts.) 

lit.  Mother  Mary,  K.  Ware,  trs..  The  Festal  Menaion 2 
(London  1977).  -R.F.T. 

GREAT  LAVRA.  See  Lavra,  Great. 


GREAT  PALACE  (Meya  TraXaTcov),  the  imperial 
palace  of  Constantinople  situated  on  a  sloping  site 
between  the  Hippodrome  and  the  sea  walls.  Built 
or  begun  by  Constantine  I,  it  remained  the  actual 
residence  of  the  emperors  until  the  reign  of  Al¬ 
exins  I,  who  moved  his  court  to  the  Blachernai 
palace,  and  continued  as  the  official  imperial  res¬ 
idence  until  1204.  The  Latin  emperors  also  lived 
there. 


GREAT  PALACE  |  869 

The  archaeological  remains  of  the  palace  are 
meager.  Apart  from  a  system  of  artificial  terraces 
(E.  Mamboury,  T.  Wiegand,  Die  Katserpalaste  von 
Konstantinopel  [Berlin-Leipzig  1934]),  they  are  lim¬ 
ited  to:  (1)  a  seaward  fayade  deployed  along  two 
re-entrant  angles  of  the  sea  walls,  overlooking  the 
artificial  harbor  of  Boukoleon;  (2)  a  stretch  of 
defensive  wall,  probably  the  one  built  by  Nike¬ 
phoros  If  Phokas,  running  north  from  the  old 
lighthouse  tower  of  the  sea  walls;  and  (3)  rem¬ 
nants  of  an  apsecl  hall  preceded  by  a  peristyle 
court  (66  X  55  m),  the  latter  decorated  with  a 
magnificent  floor  mosaic:.  This  complex,  exca¬ 
vated  in  1935—38  and  1952—54,  appears  to  date 
no  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Justinian  1  and  has 
not  been  convincingly  identified  with  any  of  the 
palatine  buildings  known  from  the  textual  evi¬ 
dence. 

l  he  palace  is  best  know-11  to  us  as  it  was  in  the 
9th-  10th  C.  and  should  be  visualized  not  as  a 
symmetrically  planned  complex  (although  parts 
of  it  may  have  been)  but  as  an  irregular  agglom¬ 
eration  of  buildings  of  various  dates  separated  by- 
gardens  and  sporting  grounds.  The  three  princi¬ 
pal  texts  that  help  us  to  recreate  the  layout  of  the 
palace  are  the  Dt.  ceremoniis;  the  description  in 
TheophCont  (139—43,  325!)  of  the  buildings  put 
up  by  the  emperors  Theophilos  and  Basil  I;  and 
the  account  by  Nicholas  Mesarites  of  the  failed 
coup  of  John  Komnenos  the  Fat  in  1200.  On  the 
basis  of  these  and  other  sources,  repeated  at¬ 
tempts  have  been  made  to  reconstruct  the  palace 
on  paper,  the  first  by  J.  Labarte  (1861).  All  are 
highly  conjectural. 

Of  the  earlier  phase  of  the  palace  relatively  little 
is  known.  It  had  a  monumental  vestibule  called 
Chalkf.  opening  on  to  the  main  street  (Mese)  to 
the  southeast  of  Hagia  Sophia;  an  area  occupied 
by  the  barracks  of  the  palace  guards  ( scholarii , 
excubitores,  candidati);  a  “public”  section,  centered 
on  a  big  court  (called  1  ritaunal  or  IJelphax)  with 
meeting  rooms  (Consistorium,  Augusteus)  and  a 
dining  room  (the  Hall  of  the  19  Couches)  grouped 
around  it;  finally,  a  residential  wing  called  Daphne, 
which  communicated  with  the  imperial  box 
(Kathisma)  in  the  Hippodrome  by  means  of  a 
spiral  staircase  (kocfdias).  A  chapel  of  St.  Stephen 
was  added  by  Pulcheria  (ca.428)  and  another,  of 
St.  Michael,  before  the  end  of  the  5th  C.  The 
palace  had  a  harbor  or  other  landing  facilities  and 
was  certainly  protected  by  a  wall.  A  private  sport- 
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ing  ground  called  "the  covered  Hippodrome’  may 
have  dated  from  the  same  period. 

The  Chalke  and  guards’  quarters  were  burned 
down  in  the  Nika  Revolt  (532)  and  rebuilt  by 
Justinian  I.  Justin  II  is  credited  with  the  Chry- 
sotriklinos  (Golden  Hall),  a  domed  octagon  that 
was  to  become  the  throne  room  and  ceremonial 
center  of  the  palace.  Tiberios  I  (soon  after  578) 
remodeled  the  north  section  of  the  palace  to  pro¬ 
vide  new  quarters  for  himself  and  his  family.  A 
further  expansion  was  carried  out  by  Justinian  II, 
who  strengthened  the  palace  walls  and  built  a  big 
reception  hall  called  Ioustinianos  or  the  Trikli- 
nos  of  Justinian.  The  next  important  building 
phase  was  initiated  by  Theophilos,  who  erected  a 
two-story  complex  (the  Trikonchos,  the  Sigma, 
and  several  pavilions).  Next,  Basil  I  put  up  resi¬ 
dential  rooms  (the  Kainourgion  and  the  Pfnta- 
koubouklon),  the  Nf.a  Ekklesia,  and  several 
chapels  and  laid  out  a  polo  ground  (Tzykanis- 
ierion). 

Judging  the  defenses  of  the  palace  to  be  inad¬ 
equate,  Nikephoros  II  surrounded  what  was  then 
the  central  part  of  it.  i.e.,  the  part  overlooking 
the  palatine  harbor  of  Boukoleon,  with  a  strong 
wall.  No  further  building  activity  is  recorded  until 
the  mid- 12th  C.,  when  Manuel  I  erected  a  hall 
called  Manouelites  decorated  with  mosaics  depict¬ 
ing  his  victories  (P.  Magdalino,  BMGS  4  [1978J 
101-14)  and  probably  another,  in  the  Seljuk  style, 
called  Mouchroutas,  directly  to  the  west  of  the 
Chrysotriklinos.  During  the  Palaiologan  period 
the  palace  gradually  fell  into  decay;  except  for 
the  Nea  Ekklesia,  little  of  it  had  survived  by  the 
time  of  the  Turkish  conquest. 

lit.  J.  Ebersolt,  Le  Grand  Palms  dr  Constantinople  (Paris 
1910).  j.B.  Bury,  “The  Cheat  Palace,”  BZ  ‘i  1  (1912)  210- 
25.  Great  Palace,  1st  Report.  Great  Palace,  2nd  Report.  Mango, 
Brazen  House.  Guilland,  Topographic  1:3—367.  S.  Miranda, 
Etude  de  topographic  da  Palais  Sucre  de  Byzance 2  (Mexic  o  City 
1976).  W.  Jobst,  “Der  Kaiserpalast  Konstantinopel  und 
seine  Mosaiken,”  Antike  Welt  18.3  (1987)  2-22.  J.  trilling, 
“The  Soul  of The  Empire:  Style  and  Meaning  in  the  Mosaic: 
Pavement  of  the  Imperial  Palace  in  Constantinople,”  DOP 
43  (>989)  27-72.  -CM. 

GREECE,  the  southern  part  of  the  Balkan  penin¬ 
sula,  encompassing  the  Pfloponnfsos,  Central 
Greece  (Attica,  Boeotia,  Akarnania,  Arro- 
lia).  Northern  Greece  (Thessaly,  Macedonia, 
Epiros),  and  the  islands  of  the  Aegean  and  Ionian 
seas.  I  he  traditional  concept  of  an  economic  de¬ 


cline  of  Greece  during  the  late  Roman  period 
needs  substantial  revision:  even  though  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  individual  cities  differed  (Thessalonike 
flourished,  while  Athens  stagnated),  classical  ur¬ 
ban  civilization  prevailed  in  the  qth-fith  C.  and 
was  able  to  overcome  the  attacks  of  the  Goths  and 
H  uns.  The  antique  city  pattern  remained  despite 
active  construction  of  churches  (T.  Gregory  in 
City,  Town  anti  Countryside  in  the  Early  Byzantine  Era 
[New  York  1982]  43-73).  The  situation  changed 
drastically  in  the  7th  C.;  it  remains  under  discus¬ 
sion  whether  it  was  the  result  of  an  internal  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  crisis  (the  mechanism  of  which 
escapes  us)  or  was  caused  by  the  invasion  of  the 
Avars  and  Slavs  (whose  impact,  however,  could 
not  have  been  greater  than  that  of  the  Goths  and 
Huns).  The  ancient  cities  disappeared  or  were 
ruralized,  construction  work  ceased  almost  en¬ 
tirely,  and  new  settlers  penetrated  down  to  the 
southern  parts  of  the  Peloponncsos. 

The  old  administrative  system  (Greece  be¬ 
longed  to  the  prefecture  of  Ii.lyricum),  forming 
the  provinces  of  Achaia,  Thessaly,  Macedonia, 
and  Epiros,  dissolved,  since  Constantinople  re¬ 
tained  control  essentially  over  only  a  narrow  strip 
along  the  sea  coast  with  cities  such  as  Thessalonike 
and  Corinth,  whereas  in  the  interior  indepen¬ 
dent  principalities  (see  Sklavinia),  tribal  units, 
and  semi-independent  grand  possessions  (like  those 
of  the  widow'  Daneeis)  became  established. 

Ecclesiastical  administration  also  underwent 
changes  by  the  end  of  the  7th  C.:  many  bishoprics 
ceased  to  exist — at  the  Council  of  680  only  the 
bishops  of  Lakcdaimon,  Athens,  Corinth,  and  Ar¬ 
gos  were  present  as  well  as  a  handful  of  Mace¬ 
donian  representatives:  Thessalonike,  Selymbria, 
Herakleia,  Mesembria,  Bizye,  Ainos,  Philippi, 
Amphipolis,  Edessa,  Uzusa,  Dyrrachion,  Stobi 
(Ostrogorskv,  Byz.  Gesc.hic.hte  107-09);  in  the  No- 
titia  of  pseudo-Epiphanios  27  metropolitans  from 
Asia  Minor  are  listed  and  only  five  from  Greece, 
predominantly  from  northern  regions  (Thrace, 
Rhodope,  Haimirnonlos  [see  Haimos]).  A  part  of 
Greece  stood  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Rome  until 
the  mid-8th  C. 

The  Byz.  reconquest  of  Greece  began  at  the 
end  of  the  8th  C.  and,  though  in  some  districts 
Slavic  villages  survived  through  the  14th  C.,  the 
country  was  deeply  hellenized  by  the  10th  C.  (J- 
Herrin,  BSA  68  [1973]  113-26).  In  the  11th  and 
1 2th  C.  Greece  witnessed  an  economic  revival 


greater  than  Asia  Minor:  the  larger  cities  such  as 
I  hessalonike,  Corinth,  and  Thebes  successfully 
competed  w'ith  Constantinople  as  trade  and  man¬ 
ufacturing  centers,  and  splendid  churches  were 
erected  throughout  Greece.  Some  writers  (e.g., 
Michael  Choniates)  deplored  the  cultural  decline 
of  ancient  cities  such  as  Athens,  but  probably  this 
attitude  itself  indicates  the  increasing  self-con¬ 
sciousness  of  provincial  intellectuals  who  accused 


Constantinople  of  grasping  the  lion’s  share  of 
wealth  and  glory.  At  any  rate,  many  first-rate 
literati  dwelt  in  Greek  towns  and  actively  partici¬ 
pated  in  local  administrative  and  ecclesiastical  life. 

Administrative  units  of  Hellas  and  Thrace  were 
formed  in  Greece  from  which  gradually  other 
themes  separated:  Peloponnesos,  Nikopolis,  Dyr¬ 
rachion,  I  hessalonike,  Macedonia,  Strymon,  Bo- 
leron;  other  themes  encompassed  the  islands  of 
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the  Aegean  Sea.  Rome  lost  its  jurisdiction  over 
East  Illyricum.  A  notitia  of  the  Hth-yth  C.  reflects 
the  growing  role  of  Greece  in  church  organiza¬ 
tion:  there  are  listed  27  metropolitans  from  Asia 
Minor  compared  with  ten  metropolitans  from 
Greece,  including  southern  sites — Patras,  Athens, 
and  Larissa. 

After  the  fall  of  Constantinople  to  the  Crusad¬ 
ers  in  1 204,  Greece  was  relatively  easily  conquered 
by  the  Franks,  in  contrast  to  Asia  Minor  where 
they  met  a  stubborn  resistance.  Boniface  of  Mont- 
1  err  at.  established  himself  as  the  king  of  Thessa- 
lonike,  then  the  following  Frankish  states  were 
created:  the  principality  of  Achaia  (Morea),  and 
the  duchy  of  the  Archipelago  (both  under  the 
direct  suzerainty  of  the  Latin  emperor  of  Con¬ 
stantinople);  the  lordship  of  Athens  and  Thebes 
standing  in  a  vassal  relationship  to  the  king  of 
Thessalonike;  Euboea  (Nf.groponte),  which  was 
dependent  on  Thessalonike  and  Venice;  and  the 
county  of  Kephalenia,  in  theory  held  by  Venice 
but  actually  autonomous. 

The  centers  of  Byz.  resistance  in  Greece  were 
the  despotate  of  Epiros  and  Monemvasia  as  well 
as  some  mountainous  areas  of  Taygetos  that  es¬ 
caped  subjugation  to  Achaia.  By  1248  Monem¬ 
vasia  had  to  surrender,  but  by  that  time  the  em¬ 
pire  of  Nicaea  became  a  factor;  in  1259  at  the 
battle  of  Pelagonia  it  showed  itself  as  the  strong¬ 
est  power  in  the  Balkans,  and  in  1261  a  Nicaean 
general  was  able  to  reconquer  Constantinople.  In 
1262  Achaia  ceded  three  strongholds  (Mistra, 
Monemvasia,  and  Maina)  to  the  Byz.  emperor, 
thus  opening  the  way  for  the  Greek  recovery  of 
a  part  of  the  Peloponnesos;  Michael  VIII  also 
attacked  Thessaly  and  Euboea  and  then  pene¬ 
trated  as  far  as  Avion  and  Dyrrachion.  The  Byz. 
reconquest  of  Greece,  however,  was  short-lived: 
first  the  Catalan  Grand  Company,  then  the  Ser¬ 
bian  offense  under  Stefan  Uros  IV  Dusan,  and 
finally  the  Turkish  invasion  eliminated  the  suc¬ 
cesses  achieved  by  the  Greeks  in  the  second  half 
of  the  13th  C. 

In  the  14th  and  15th  C.  Greece  was  divided 
into  various  independent  and  semi-independent 
seigneuries,  of  which  Epiros,  the  despotate  of 
Morea,  and  Kephalenia  seem  to  have  been  the 
most  stable  and  militarily  active;  these  seigneuries 
engaged  in  constant  internecine  warfare,  and  also 
fought  against  the  Turks,  Serbs,  Albanians,  invad¬ 
ers  from  Italy,  and  not  infrequently  Constanti¬ 


nople.  Nevertheless,  the  country  prospered  eco¬ 
nomically;  population  density  grew;  and  trade 
relations  with  Venice,  Dubrovnik,  and  Sicily  flour¬ 
ished.  The  relations  between  the  Franks  and  the 
Greeks  were  not  strictly  determined;  the  Byz. 
ruling  class  found  a  modus  vivendi,  strengthened 
by  intermarriages;  the  ordinary  Greeks,  however, 
felt  oppressed  by  both  Latin  knights  and  Italian 
merchants,  and  Orthodoxy,  in  opposition  to  the 
idea  of  subordination  to  the  pope,  served  as  an 
expression  of  ethnic  and  social  hatred. 

The  Turkish  occupation  of  the  Greek  mainland 
was  accomplished  by  1460  (the  conquest  of  Mo¬ 
rea);  it  put  an  end  to  the  existence  of  the  multi¬ 
national  agglomeration  created  in  Greece  during 
the  13th- 15th  C.  Some  islands  continued  their 
independent  status  for  a  while  longer,  partly  un¬ 
der  Venetian  protection. 

1. it.  A.  Philipson,  Die  griechischen  Landschaften,  2  vols. 
(Frankfurt  a.M.  1950-52).  D.  Zakythenos,  He  byzantine  Hel¬ 
las  (Athens  1965).  N.  Cheetham,  Mediaeval  Greece  (New 
Haven-London  1981).  J.M.  Spieser,  “La  ville  en  Grece  du 
III  e  au  Vile  siecle,  in  Villes  el  peuplement  dans  V Illyricum 
protobyzantin  (Rome  1984)  315-40.  P.  Gharanis,  “On  the 
Demography  of  Medieval  Greece:  A  Problem  Solved,”  BalkSt 
20  (1979)  193-218.  A.  Vasiliev,  “Slavjane  v  Grecii,”  VizVrem 
5  (1898)  404-38.  626-70.  -A.K. 

GREEK.  See  Language. 

GREEK  ANTHOLOGY,  conventional  title  for  two 
collections  of  ancient  and  Byz.  epigrams. 

1.  Anthologia  Palatina ,  the  name  given  to  a 
collection  of  about  3,700  epigrams  contained  in  a 
unique  MS,  now  divided  between  Heidelberg 
(Palat.  gr.  23)  and  Paris  (B.N.,  suppl.  gr.  384). 
The  MS  is  usually  dated  to  the  10th  C.  (A.D.E. 
Cameron,  ORBS  1 1  [1970]  339-50),  but  an  1  ith- 
C.  date  has  been  proposed  by  R.  Aubreton  (REA 
70  [1968]  32-82;  AntCA  38  [1969]  459!).  Present¬ 
ing  complex  codicological  problems,  the  MS— -in 
which  several  hands  can  be  distinguished — also 
includes  revisions  and  late  insertions.  Created  by 
an  unknown  compiler,  who  probably  drew  on  the 
loth-C.  Kf.phalas  anthology  of  pagan  classical 
and  late  antique  epigrams  and  funerary  inscrip¬ 
tions,  the  Anthologia  Palatina  is  set  out  in  15  books. 
Of  these,  books  3-7,  9-12,  and  probably  13-14 
represent  the  core  taken  from  Kephalas’s  collec¬ 
tion.  Books  1  (Christian  epigrams,  largely  from 
inscriptions  in  churches),  8  (funerary  epigrams  by 
Gregory  of  Nazianzos),  and  15  (a  miscellaneous 


group,  concluding  with  poems  by  Arethas  of 
Caesarea,  Ignatios  the  Deacon,  and  Kometas 
as  well  as  inscriptions  from  the  Hippodrome)  are 
loth-C.  additions.  Book  2  is  made  up  of  the  ek- 
phrasis  by  Christo doros  of  Koptos  on  the  statues 
in  the  Zeuxippos  in  Constantinople.  A  represen¬ 
tative  work  of  loth-C.  encyclopedism,  the  An¬ 
thologia  Palatina  is  an  invaluable  witness,  without 
which  the  work  of  many  poets  (e.g.,  Palladas  or 
those  in  the  Cycle  of  Agathias)  would  have  been 
completely  lost. 

2.  Anthologia  Planudea,  a  collection  of  some 
2,400  epigrams  made  by  Maximos  Planoudes  and 
surviving  in  an  autograph  MS  (Venice,  Marc, 
gr.  481,  dated  1299)  and  two  apographa,  revised 
in  1300  or  1305  under  Planoudes’  supervision; 
of  these,  one  (London,  BM  Add.  16409;  D.C.C. 
Young,  ParPass  10  [1955]  197-214)  is  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  revision  and  the  other,  now  fragmentary 
(Paris,  B.N.  gr.  2744;  R.  Aubreton,  Scriptorium  23 
[1969]  69—87),  is  his  final  version;  the  latter  was 
used  for  Laskaris’s  edition  of  the  Greek  Anthology 
in  1494.  The  epigrams  in  Marc.  gr.  481  are  set 
out  in  two  blocks,  the  second  being  additions  to 
be  incorporated  into  the  first;  from  this  it  appears 
that  Planoudes  had  access  to  two  anthologies  of 
epigrams,  both  of  which  resembled  the  Anthologia 
Palatina,  and  also  a  version  of  the  anthology  of 
Kephalas  (R.  Aubreton,  REA  70  [1968]  32-82). 
Planoudes  expurgated  his  sources  and  rearranged 
his  selection  into  seven  books:  epideictic  epigrams, 
satiric,  funerary,  ekphrastic,  the  ekphrasis  of  Chris- 
todoros  of  Koptos,  votive,  and  amatory.  Within 
each  book  the  epigrams  were  arranged  alphabet¬ 
ically  by  theme.  Some  388  epigrams  in  the  An¬ 
thologia  Planudea  are  not  found  in  the  Anthologia 
Palatina ;  these  are  conventionally  but  somewhat 
misleadingly  printed  as  book  16,  the  “Appendix 
Planudea,”  in  modern  editions  of  the  Greek  An¬ 
thology.  Demetrios  Triklinios  prepared  a  revised 
edition  of  the  Anthologia  Planudea. 

ED.  H.  Beckby,  Anthologia  Graecdr,  4  vols.  (Munich  1965), 
with  Germ.  tr.  W.R.  Paton,  The  Greek  Anthology ,  5  vols. 
(London-New  York  1925-27),  with  Eng.  tr .  Anthologie  grecque, 
ed.  P.  Waltz  et  al.,  13  vols.  (Paris  1928-80),  with  Fr.  tr. 

lit.  J.  Bauer,  “Zu  den  christlichen  Gedichten  der  An¬ 
thologia  Graeca’’  JOB  9  (i960)  31-40;  to  (1961)  31—37. 

-F..M.J. 


GREEK-CROSS  DOMED  OCTAGON.  See 

Church  Plan  Types. 


GREEK  FIRE  ( irypov  nvp,  lit.  “liquid  flame”). 
Kallinikos  was  said  to  be  the  inventor  of  the 
liquid  fire  that  saved  Constantinople  from  the 
Arabs  in  678  and  from  the  Rus’  in  941.  Its  exact 
composition  and  means  of  propulsion  are  still 
uncertain,  esp.  since  the  term  “Greek  fire”  was 
used  to  refer  to  various  types  of  incendiary  weap¬ 
ons.  Although  some  scholars  prefer  to  understand 
Greek  fire  as  an  explosive  compound  triggered 
by  saltpeter  (E.  Paszthory,  A  alike  Welt  17.2  [1986] 
27—37),  the  most  likelv  ingredients  included  crude 
oil  (obtained  from  regions  east  of  the  Azov  Sea 
[Tmutorokan,  Zichia]  or  from  wells  east  of  Ar¬ 
menia  listed  in  De  adm.  imp.  53.483—511)  mixed 
with  resin  and  sulphur,  which  was  then  heated 
and  propelled  by  a  pump  (siphon)  through  a  bronze 
tube  (strepton).  The  liquid  jet  was  ignited  either  as 
it  left  the  tube  or  by  flaming  projectiles  fired  after 
it.  The  Byz.  were  careful  never  to  divulge  details 
on  the  composition  or  propulsion  of  Greek  fire 
(De  adm.  imp.  13.73—103);  thus  even  when  the 
Bulgars  captured  a  great  supply  of  the  mixture 
and  firing  tubes  (Theoph.  499.13—14)  they  were 
unable  to  use  them. 

The  use  of  Greek  fire  in  sea  battles  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  sources,  but  it  was  also  used  in 
siege  machinery  (see  Artillery  and  Siege  Ma¬ 
chinery).  The  Arab  historian  I  bn  al-Athlr  de¬ 
scribes  the  terrible  effect  of  flame-throwing  tubes 
during  the  Byz.  attack  on  Duin  in  927,  a  danger 
the  Arabs  were  able  to  avert  only  by  killing  the 
operator  (Vasiliev,  Byz.  Arabes  2.2:150).  The  re¬ 
mains  of  a  medieval  wor  kshop  that  produced  Greek 
fire  “grenades”  were  discovered  in  Hama-EpiPHA- 
nf.ia  (P.  Pentz,  Antiquity  62,  no. 234  (1988]  89-93). 

lit.  J.F.  Haidon,  M.  Byrne,  “A  Possible  Solution  to  the 
Problem  of  Greek  Fire,”  BZ  70  (1977)  91— 99.  J.R.  Parting¬ 
ton,  A  History  of  Greek  Fire  and  Gunpowder  (Cambridge  i960) 
1—41.  A.  &  N.  Vasojcvic,  “Naphtha,”  Philologus  128  (1984) 
208-29.  Th.K.  Korres,  Hygron  pxr  (Thessalonike  1985). 

-EM. 


GREEK  OUTSIDE  THE  EMPIRE  long  remained 
in  use  as  a  vernacular  or  as  a  learned  language. 
In  Syria  and  Palestine  some  monasteries,  esp.  the 
Lavra  of  St.  Saras,  preserved  Ch  eek  learning  after 
the  Arab  conquest  and  produced  famous  authors 
such  as  John  of  Damascus;  the  revival  of  Greek 
hagiography  started  in  this  area  at  the  end  of  the 
8th  C.,  and  Arabic  translations  (e.g.,  by  Hunayn 
ibn  Ishaq)  bear  witness  to  familiarity  with  Greek 
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culture.  This  knowledge  apparently  declined  alter 
the  qth  C.  in  this  region,  except  in  and  around 
Antioch.  Greek  was  well  known  in  Armenia, 
Georgia,  and  Alania,  and  in  use  as  a  liturgical  and 
administrative  language  in  Nubia.  Also  in  Egypt 
alter  the  Arab  conquest  Cheek  persisted  in  ad¬ 
ministration  and  theology  tor  over  a  century  and 
still  survives  in  parts  of  the  Coptic  liturgy.  In  the 
Balkans  some  Proto-Bulgarian  inscriptions  are 
in  Greek  characters,  and  later  Bulgaria  played  an 
important  part  in  conveying  the  knowledge  of 
Greek  to  the  Res',  who  received  their  Greek  also 
via  Tmutorokan,  Cherson,  and  Mt.  Atlios.  Greek 
liturgical  chants  were  sung  in  Russian  churches, 
and  as  late  as  the  14th  C.  the  minutes  ol  church 
councils  were  written  in  Cheek.  In  Sicily  and 
southern  Italy  Greek  continued  to  be  spoken  after 
the  end  of  By/,  rule:  documents  in  Greek  survive, 
and  Ch  eek  poetry  and  hagiography  still  flourished 
in  the  12th  G.  In  Rome,  Greek  exiles,  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  Forum  Boarium,  kept  their  language 
alive  in  the  7th-  10th  C.  Farther  afield  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Greek  was  limited  and  sporadic — in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Ireland  it  died  out  soon  after  Bf.de  and 
Johannes  Scotus  Eriugena;  thanks  to  intermar¬ 
riages,  there  was  some  knowledge  of  Greek  at  the 
court  of  the  Ottomans.  After  the  Crusades  an 
interest  in  Greek  was  revived;  among  others,  the 
Englishman  Robert  Grosseteste  and  the  Fleming 
William  of  Mof.rbeke  translated  works  of  Aris¬ 
totle.  (See  also  Translation.) 

lit.  W.  Berschin,  Grief hisrh-lateinmhes  Mittelalter:  i>on  Hi¬ 
eronymus  zu  Nikolaus  von  Kites  (Berne-Munich  1 980).  H.  and 
R.  Kahane,  RB  1:345—498.  E.  Delaruelle,  "La  connaissancc 
du  grcc  cn  Occident  du  Ve  an  IXe  siecle,"  Melanges  dr  la 
Societe  Toulousaine  d'Eludes  Classiquts  1  (1946)  207-26.  K.M. 
Sctton,  “  t  he  Byzantine  Background  to  the  Italian  Renais¬ 
sance,'’  PAPliS  100  (1956)  1-76.  J.  Kubinska,  Pams  IV: 
Inscriptions  grecques  chretiennes  (Warsaw  1974),  rev.  T.  Hagg. 
Orientalia  Sun  ana  25—26  (1976-77)  144—150.  P.  Courcelfe, 
Les  lettres  grecs  en  Occident1'  (Paris  1948).  -R.B.,  A.K. 

GREENS.  See  Factions. 

GREGENTIOS  (VpriysvTiog),  archbishop  of  Za- 
far,  in  South  Arabia,  and  saint,  fl.  mid-6th  C.  His 
biography  is  based  mainly  on  haphazard  and  leg¬ 
endary  information  (R.  Aubert,  DHGE  21  [1986] 
1385!  ).  According  to  the  vita  (BHG  705c!)  by 
Palladios,  bishop  of  Najran,  also  preserved  in  a 
Slavonic  translation,  Gregentios  was  born  in  the 
late  5th  C.  in  Moesia.  After  journeying  to  north 


and  central  Italy,  he  sailed  to  Alexandria;  from 
there,  soon  after  the  martyrdom  of  Christians  at 
Najran  and  the  Axumite  intervention  of  525  that 
ended  with  the  defeat  of  the  Jewish  Himyarite 
king  Dhu  Nuwas,  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
called  Proterios  in  the  vita  (but  ac  tually  Timothy 
III),  sent  him  as  bishop  to  the  land  of  Himyar 
(V.  Christides,  Annales  d'Ethiopie  9  [1972]  115— 
4b).  Having  consecrated  several  churches  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Axumite  king  Kaleb  'Ella  ’Asbeha 
(Elesroam),  Gregentios  remained  in  Zafar  at  the 
side  of  Abraeia,  the  newly  appointed  Axumite 
viceroy  of  Himyar,  to  reestablish  Christian  Ortho¬ 
doxy.  He  died  some  thirty  years  later,  on  19  Dec., 
and  was  inscribed  on  this  day  in  the  Synaxarion  of 
Constantinople  (. Synax.CP  328-30;  G.  Fiaccadori, 
Egitto  e  Vicino  Oriente  3  [1980]  314,  n.79). 

With  the  name  of  the  saint  are  also  connected 
the  so-called  Laws  for  the  Himyarites  (BUG  7o6h- 
i),  and  the  Conversation  with  Herban  the  Jew  (BHG 
7o6d);  ostensibly  forming  an  integral  part  of  the 
vita,  both  are,  in  different  measure,  subsequent 
compilations.  The  whole  dossier  was  assembled 
not  before  the  10th  C.,  although  the  Laws  for  the 
Himyarites  shares  some  points  with  legal  inscrip¬ 
tions  from  pre-Islamic  South  Arabia  (A.K.  Irvine, 
BSOAS  30  [1967]  290I  ),  and  the  Conversation,  a 
cento  of  passages  from  various  texts,  may  reflect 
the  drastic  ef  forts  of  the  saint  to  convert  the  local 
Jews. 

Gregentios  is  called  Gregory  in  one  MS  of  the 
vita  (BHG  705a).  The  latter  name  (a  lectio  facilior) 
appears  constantly  in  the  Slavonic  tradition  and 
is  also  found  in  the  inscription  on  a  Cypriot  fresco 
of  1  1  10-18  that  portrays  the  saint  (C.  Mango,  E. 
Hawkins,  OOP  18  [1964]  339  and  fig. 44). 

sources.  A. A.  Vasiliev,  “Zitie  sv.  Grigentija,  episkopa 
Omiritskogo,"  VizVrem  14  (1907-09)  23-67.  PG  86:568- 
784. 

lit.  Patlagcan,  Structure ,  pt.XIlI  (1964),  579-602.  I. 
Shahid,  “Byzantium  in  South  Arabia,”  OOP  33  (1979)  23— 
94.  G.  Fiaccadori,  “Yemen  nestoriano,”  in  Studi  in  onore  di 
F.dda  Bresdani ,  ed.  S.F.  Bondi  et  al.  (Pisa,  n.d.  1 1985])  198E 
21  of.  '  '  -G.F. 

GREGORAS,  NIKEPHOROS,  polymath  and  his¬ 
torian;  born  Herakleia  Pontikeca.  1290/1  (V.  Grecu, 
BSHAcRoum  27  [1946]  56-61)  or  1293/4  (H.-V. 
Beyer,  JOB  27  [1978J  129Q,  died  Constantinople 
between  1358  and  1361.  Orphaned  as  a  child, 
Gregoras  (Fprjyopdy)  was  initially  educated  by  his 
uncle  John,  metropolitan  of  Herakleia.  Circa  1314/ 


15  he  went  to  Constantinople  to  study  logic  and 
rhetoric  with  the  future  Patr.  John  XIII  Glykys, 
and  philosophy  and  astronomy  with  Theodore 
Metochites.  He  supported  Andronikos  II  in  the 
civil  war  of  1321-28,  but  later  also  found  favor 
with  Andronikos  III.  Gregoras  was  a  partisan  of 
John  VI  Kantakouzenos  during  the  Civil.  War 
of  1 34 1  — 47;  from  1347,  however,  when  Gregoras 
succeeded  Akindynos  as  leader  of  the  anti-Palarn- 
ite  party,  his  fortunes  declined.  Shortly  after  tak¬ 
ing  monastic  vows,  he  was  condemned  and  anath¬ 
ematized  by  the  local  council  of  Constantinople 
of  1351  (see  under  Constantinople:,  Councils 
of)  and  placed  under  house  arrest.  After  his  death 
his  corpse  was  dragged  through  the  streets  of  the 
capital. 

Gregoras  was  one  of  the  most  versatile  scholars 
of  the  14th  C.  Based  at  the  Chora  monastery, 
where  he  ran  a  school  and  had  access  to  the  library 
of  Metochites,  he  wrote  hagiography  (including 
Lives  of  Michael  Synkellos;  Theophano,  wife 
of  Leo  VI;  and  John  of  Herakleia),  rhetorical 
works,  and  theological  treatises  (antii  rhetics  against 
Gregory  Palamas).  His  dialogue  Phlorentios,  or  On 
Wisdom,  a  discussion  between  Gregoras  and  Bar¬ 
bara  of  Calabria,  is  a  successful  imitation  of  a 
Platonic  dialogue.  He  also  maintained  an  exten¬ 
sive  correspondence,  wrote  treatises  on  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  astrolabe,  and  calculated  eclipses; 
his  proposals  for  calendar  reform  and  for  the 
calculation  of  the  date  of  Easter  were  not  adopted, 
but  presaged  the  Gregorian  reform  of  1582. 

The  most  important  work  of  Gregoras  was  his 
Rhomaike  Historia,  in  37  books.  It  covered  the 
period  1204-1359,  and  he  imposed  a  strict  an¬ 
nalistic  structure  on  his  material.  He  emphasized 
the  events  of  his  own  lifetime,  with  particular 
attention  to  theological  controversy.  Gregoras  re¬ 
jected  a  determinist  explanation  of  historical  events, 
arguing  that  God  is  not  responsible  for  men’s  evil 
actions,  hut  that  he  does  foresee  the  future  (A. 
Kazhdan,  Byzantion  50  [1980]  320,  324O.  Al¬ 
though  the  history  was  composed  over  many  years 
and  never  properly  edited  or  revised  by  Gregoras, 
it  is  an  extremely  valuable  source  for  the  first  half 
of  the  14th  C.  and  as  a  complement  to  the  mem¬ 
oirs  of  Kantakouzenos. 

kd.  Byzantina  Historia,  eds.  L.  Schopen,  I.  Bekker,  3  vols. 
(Bonn  1829—1855).  C  lerm.  tr.  J.L.  van  Dieten,  Nikephoros 
Gregoras.  Rhomaische  Geschichte,  3  vols.  (Stuttgart  1973—88). 
Nicephori  Gregorae  F.pistulae,  ed.  P.A.M.  Leone,  2  vols.  (Ma¬ 


hno  1982—83).  Nikephoros  Gregoras  Antii rhetika  I.  ed.  H.-V. 
Beyer  (Vienna  1976).  with  Germ.  tr.  Fiorenzo  o  intorno  alia 
sapienza,  ed.  l’.A.M.  Leone  (Naples  1975),  with  Ital.  tr.  For 
complete  list  of  works,  see  I'usndum-Lexikon  299—302. 

lit.  R.  Guilland,  F.ssai  sur  Nicephore  Gregoras  (Paris  1 926). 
Hunger,  Lit.  1:453—65;  2:191!,  249L  PLP,  110.4443.  H.-V. 
Beyer,  "Nikephoros  Gregoras  als  Theologe  und  sein  erstes 
Auftreten  gegen  die  Hesychasten,”  JOB  20  (1971)  171-88. 
F..  Moulsopoulos,  "La  notion  de  kairic  ite’  historique  ( lie/ 
Nicephore  Gregoras,"  Byzantina  4  (1972)  205—13.  O.G. 
Zakrzevskaja,  “Koncepcija  patriotizma  Nikifdra  Grigory,” 
ADSV  (1977)  85—95.  — A..V1.T. 

GREGORY  (FpriyopLos),  exarch  of  Carthage  and 
relative  of  Herakleios;  died  Sufetula  647.  A  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  anti-Monothelite  position  of  Maxi- 
mos  the  Confessor,  the  “most  pious  patrikios ” 
Gregory  was  already  exarch  hv  July  645,  when  he 
attended  the  disputation  in  Carthage  between 
Maximos  and  Patr.  Pyrrhos  and  reportedly  helped 
reconcile  them  (PG  91.287A).  In  late  646  or  early 
647,  Gregory  and  “the  Africans”  rebelled  against 
Constans  II.  Gregory’s  action  is  partly  explained 
by  African  estrangement  from  Constantinople  over 
Monotheletlsm:  local  support  was  strong  for  Pope 
Theodore  and  Maximos  (both  later  accused  in 
Constantinople  of  inciting  Gregory),  and  during 
645/6  various  African  synods  denounced  the  “her¬ 
esy.”  The  more  immediate  cause  was  probably 
anxiety  about  the  Arabs’  conquest  of  Egypt,  In 
647  Abdallah  invaded  western  Tripolitania  and 
inarched  on  Byzacena.  Gregory,  who  had  mar¬ 
shalled  his  forces  at  Sufetula,  confronted  him  in 
the  nearby  plains  and  was  defeated.  Theophanes 
the  Confessor  (Theoph.  343.25—27)  and  some 
Syriac  sources  record  that  Gregory  fled  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  but  most  scholars  accept  Arab  reports 
that  he  was  killed  in  battle. 

lit.  C.  Diehl,  L'Afrique  byzantive  (Baris  1896)  554—59. 
Stratus,  Byzantium  3:60—71.  Pringle,  Dejence  1:46—47.  R. 
Guery,  “Le  pseudo-monnayage  de  l'usurpaieur  Gregoire, 
patrice  d’Afrique,”  Bulletin  de  la  societe  franqaise  de  numis- 
matiaue  (1981)  66—68.  -P.A.H. 

GREGORY  I  THE  GREAT,  in  Greek  known  as 
ho  Dialogos ;  pope  (from  Sept.  590);  born  Rome 
ca.540,  died  Rome  1  2  Mar.  604.  Born  to  an  aris¬ 
tocratic  family  (related  to  Agapetus  I),  Gregory 
wras  urban  prefect  in  572  and  573.  Although  he 
was  papal  apocrisiarius  in  Constantinople  from  579 
to  586,  Gregory  claimed  ignorance  of  Greek.  Once 
elected  pope,  he  dedicated  his  efforts  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  strengthening  of  his  diocese: 
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he  made  a  truce  with  the  Lombards  who  threat¬ 
ened  Rome  in  592  and  593  and  reorganized  the 
utilization  of  church  patrimonia,  esp.  in  Sicily  (V. 
Recchia,  Gregorio  Magno  e  la  societd  agricola  [Rome 
1978]).  Gregory  recognized  not  only  the  secular 
authority  of  the  emperor,  but  also  his  authority 
in  ecclesiastical  matters,  provided  the  emperor  did 
not  violate  the  canons.  Gregory  did  not  actively 
interfere  in  the  domain  of  the  patriarch  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  although  in  595  he  examined  an  ap¬ 
peal  from  two  priests  condemned  in  the  Byz. 
capital.  He  recognized  the  see  of  Constantinople 
as  the  first  among  the  Eastern  patriarchates  but 
rejected  the  claim  of  John  IV  Nesteutes  to  the 
title  of  ecumenical  patriarch.  He  was  opposed 
to  Maurice  and  his  court  and  welcomed  the  usur¬ 
pation  of  Phokas,  displaying  the  portraits  of  the 
new  imperial  couple  on  the  Palatine  Hill. 

Gregory  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  the 
author  of  the  Dialogues,  although  this  attribution 
has  recently  been  challenged  by  Clark  {infra).  These 
Dialogues,  which  were  miraculous  stories  about 
6th-C.  saints  and  deliberations  on  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  were  translated  into  Greek  by  Pope 
Zacharias,  and  were  popular  in  Byz.  Short  an¬ 
ecdotes  about  Gregory,  probably  known  to  John 
Moschos,  as  well  as  pieces  in  synaxaria  and  rneno- 
logia  (F.  Halkin,  OrChrP  21  [1955]  109-14),  formed 
the  core  of  Gregory’s  Greek  vita. 

lit.  BHG  >445y—  1448b.  R.  Gillet,  DHGE  21  (1986)  1387- 
1420.  J.  Richards,  Consul  of  God:  the  Life  and  Times  of  Gregory 
the  Great  (London  1980).  J.  Fontaine  et  al.,  Gregoire  le  Grand 
(Paris  1986).  C.  Dagens,  “Gregoire  le  Grand  et  le  monde 
oriental,’’  Rivista  di  storia  e  letteratura  religiosa  17  (1981)  243— 
52.  E.H.  Fischer,  “Gregor  der  Grosse  und  Byzanz,”  ZSavKan 
67  (1950)  15-144.  G.R.  Evans,  The  Thought  of  Gregory  the 
Great  (Cambridge  ig86).  F.  Clark,  The  Pseudo-Gregorian 
Dialogues,  2  vols.  (Leiden  1987).  -A.K. 

GREGORY  II,  pope  (from  19  May  715);  born 
Rome  669,  died  Rome  11  Feb.  731.  As  deacon, 
Gregory  accompanied  Pope  Constantine  1  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  participated  in  discussions  con¬ 
cerning  the  decisions  of  the  Council  in  Trullo. 
As  pope,  Gregory  resisted  Byz.  economic  and 
religious  policy  in  Italy.  He  rejected  Emp.  Leo 
Ill’s  demands  for  increased  taxation  in  Sicily  and 
opposed  his  new  policy  of  Iconoclasm.  Two  let¬ 
ters  in  Gregory’s  name  addressed  to  Leo  III  and 
preserved  only  in  Greek  have  sparked  consider¬ 
able  debate  concerning  their  authenticity.  They 
seem  to  have  been  compiled  not  in  Constantinople 


but  in  Italy,  though  not  necessarily  by  the  pope 
himself  .  The  gist  of  these  letters  is  a  denial  of  the 
emperor’s  right  to  define  dogma.  Gregory’s  resis¬ 
tance  led  to  attempts  on  his  life  but  the  people  of 
Rome  caught  some  of  the  assailants  and  forced 
others  to  flee.  The  exarch  Paul's  effort  to  control 
the  situation  incited  a  riot,  and  he  was  killed.  A 
new  imperial  army  under  the  patrikios  exarch  Eu¬ 
tychios  was  sent  to  Naples  to  restore  order,  but 
Gregory  managed  to  gain  the  support  of  the  Lom¬ 
bard  king  Liutpt  and  and  to  coerce  Eutychios  into 
reconciliation.  Thereafter  Gregory  remained  loyal 
to  Eutychios  and  even  sent  a  Roman  detachment 
to  assist  him  against  the  rebellious  Tiberius  Petas- 
ius. 

lit.  J.  Gouiliard.  "Aux  engines  de  1’iconodasme:  Le 
temoignage  de  Gregoire  II?”  TM  3  (1968)  243-307.  E. 
Caspar,  “Papst  Gregor  II.  und  der  Bilderstreit,”  ZKirch  52 
(1933)  29-70.  H.  Grotz,  “Beobachtungen  zu  den  zwei  Briefen 
Papst  Gregors  II.  an  Kaiser  Leo  III.,”  ArchHistPont  18 
(1980)  9-40  and  add.  ibid.  24  (1986)  365-75.  H.  Michels, 
“Zur  Echtheit  der  Briefe  Papst  Gregors  II.  an  Kaiser  Leon 
III  ,”  ZKirch  99  (1988)  376-91.  D.H.  Miller,  "The  Roman 
Revolution  of  the  Eighth  Century,”  MedSt  36  (1974)  101- 
ii-  '  -A.K. 

GREGORY  II  OF  CYPRUS,  patriarch  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  (28  Mar.  1283-June  1289);  born  Cy¬ 
prus  ca.1241,  died  Constantinople  1290.  He  was 
educated  in  Cyprus,  Nicaea,  and  Constantinople, 
where  he  studied  under  George  Akropolites 
(. Autobiography  177—87).  He  then  joined  the  ranks 
of  the  palace  clergy.  In  1283  he  was  elevated  to 
the  patriarchate.  Although  under  Michael  VIII 
he  supported  the  negotiations  with  the  West  for 
Union  of  the  Churches,  Gregory  was  disillu¬ 
sioned  by  its  apologists,  the  “Latinophrones,”  and 
with  Rome’s  unyielding  demands  for  submission. 
His  patriarchate  was  thus  marked  by  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  Orthodoxy  and  the  formal  rejection  of 
the  union  of  Lyons  at  the  local  council  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  of  1285  (see  under  Constantinople, 
Councils  of).  Eventually,  however,  the  complex 
ecclesiastical  crisis  provoked  by  the  Arsenites, 
conservative  bishops,  and  unionists  opposed  both 
to  his  rule  and  to  the  Tomos  of  1285,  forced  his 
conditional  resignation  (1289). 

Gregory  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  intel¬ 
lectual  revival  of  the  late  13th  C.,  as  his  corre¬ 
spondence,  proverb  collection,  enkomia,  declama¬ 
tions,  and  Lives  of  the  saints  indicate.  His 
Autobiography — possibly  inspired  by  the  autobio¬ 


graphical  reflections  of  Nikephoros  Blemmydes — 
is  a  brief  yet  precious  account  of  the  cultural  and 
“academic”  background  of  his  youth  in  Nicaea 
and  Constantinople.  His  correspondence,  too,  in 
an  elegant  Attic  style,  contains  material  evidence 
for  social  and  economic  history  (M.  Bibikov,  ZRVl 
17  [i976]  93-99)- 

ed.  PG  142:1—470.  Correspondence — ed.  S.  Eustra- 
tiades,  EkklPhar  1—5  (1908—10).  Autobiography,  ed.  with  Fr. 
tr.  W.  Lameere,  La  tradition  manuscrite  de  la  correspondance 
de  Gregoire  de  Chypre  (Brussels-Rome  1937)  176—91.  See 
also  lists  in  Tusculum-Lexikon  302L  and  Beck,  Kirche  686. 

lit.  RegPatr,  fast.  4,  nos.  1460—1548.  Papadakis,  Crisis 
in  Byz.  '  '  -A.P. 

GREGORY  III,  pope  (18  Mar.  731-28  Nov.  741) 
and  saint.  Of  Syrian  origin,  Gregory  was  elected 
unexpectedly  after  the  demise  of  Gregory  II  and 
inherited  his  predecessor’s  conflict  with  Byz.  At 
the  council  convened  in  Rome  on  1  Nov.  731, 
Italian  bishops  condemned  Iconoclasm.  Gregory 
sent  messengers  to  Emp.  Leo  III,  but  they  either 
tarried  from  fear  or  were  detained  and  arrested. 
To  quell  the  pope's  resistance,  Leo  dispatched  to 
Italy  a  fleet,  which  was  destroyed  in  a  storm  in 
the  Adriatic  Sea.  Then  Leo  ordered  the  tenants 
of  the  papal  patrimonia  in  Sicily  and  Calabria  to 
pay  their  taxes  not  to  Rome,  but  to  the  fisc  (A. 
Guillou,  ZRVI  ig  [1980]  74-78);  he  also  trans¬ 
ferred  Illyricum  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Constan¬ 
tinople.  In  this  precarious  situation  Gregory  vac¬ 
illated  between  alliance  with  the  duchies  of 
Benevento  and  Spoleto,  on  the  one  side,  and  with 
the  Lombard  king  Liutprand,  on  the  other;  he 
even  endeavored  in  740  to  attract  Charles  Martel 
as  Rome’s  protector.  Gregory  did  not  disrupt  po¬ 
litical  ties  with  Byz.,  however,  and  urged  the 
Venetians  and  the  archbishop  of  Grado  to  sup¬ 
port  exarch  Eutychios  when  the  Lombards  forced 
him  to  flee  Ravenna  in  737. 

lit.  Richards,  Popes  223— ib.  P.  Moiiccilc,  DTC  b  (iyq/) 

1 785-90  and  add.  R.  Aubert,  DHGE  21  (1986)  142  if. 

-A.K. 

GREGORY  V  (baptismal  name  Bruno),  pope  (3 
May  996-18?  Feb.  999);  great-grandson  of  Otto 
I  the  Great.  The  first  pope  of  German  origin, 
Gregory  sought  collaboration  with  Otto  III.  He 
found  a  rival  in  John  Philagathos,  the  archbishop 
of  Piacenza,  a  man  of  Greek  ancestry  who  was 
close  to  Thf.ophano,  the  Byz.  mother  of  Otto. 


Basil  II  supported  the  claims  of  Philagathos:  when 
the  latter  arrived  in  Constantinople  for  diplomatic 
negotiations,  the  emperor  sent  him  back  with  the 
Byz.  emissary  Leo  of  Synada.  Philagathos  was 
proclaimed  pope  in  Rome  in  Feb.  997  (as  John 
XVI),  but  in  Feb.  998  Otto  III  reinstalled  Gregory 
and  severely  punished  the  pope’s  adversaries. 

lit  .  T.E.  Moehs,  Gregorius  V  (Stuttgart  1972).  T.  De- 
Luca.  “Giovanni  Filagato,”  Almanacco  calabrese  (Rome  1955) 
81-92.  -A.K. 


GREGORY  VII  (Hildebrand),  pope  (from  22  Apr. 
1073);  born  Tuscany  between  1020  and  1025, 
died  Salerno  25  May  1085.  Continuing  the  policy 
of  Leo  IX,  Gregory  worked  to  establish  a  strong 
papacy  supported  by  a  reformed  clergy.  At  the 
beginning  of  his  pontificate  Gregory  was  involved 
in  military  actions  against  the  Norman  Robert 
Guiscard.  He  assembled  certain  southern  Italian 
princes  and  was  even  in  touch  with  North  African 
Christians  (C.  Courtois,  RH  195  [1945]  220-25) 
in  expectation  of  an  alliance  against  the  Normans. 
Gregory  also  strove  for  an  accommodation  with 
Byz.  He  corresponded  with  Emp.  Michael  VII 
and  dreamed  of  organizing  a  “crusade”  to  alle¬ 
viate  the  plight  of  Byz.  (Cowdrey  infra).  Every¬ 
thing  changed  in  1080;  as  a  result  of  Guiscard’s 
military  success  and  the  conflict  with  Henry  IV  of 
Germany,  Gregory  accepted  Guiscard’s  homage 
on  29  June  and  recognized  his  occupation  of 
Amalfi,  Salerno,  and  Fermo.  When  Guiscard  waged 
war  against  Byz.,  Gregory  insisted  that  the  Vene¬ 
tians  who  opposed  the  Norman  penetration  into 
the  Adriatic  would  not  support  the  “excommun¬ 
icated”  (Greeks),  and  he  sent  his  congratulations 
to  Guiscard  after  his  victory  over  Alexios  I.  Sources 
concerning  Gregory’s  relations  with  Armenia.  Kiev, 
and  southern  Slavs  are  vague.  Matthew  of  Edessa 
even  relates  that  the  Armenian  katholikos  Gregory 
II  traveled  to  Rome  in  1075;  the  pope  Gregory 
attempted  to  mediate  the  conflict  between  Poland 
and  Rus’  and  urged  Zvonimir  to  recognize  his 
vassalage  to  Rome. 

lit.  ).  Choux,  DHGE  21  (1986)  1424— 33.  J.  Gauss,  Ost 
und  West  in  der  Kirchen-  und  Papst geschichte  des  11.  Jahrhun- 
derls  (Zurich  1967)  39—68.  G.  Hofmann,  “Papst  Gregor 
VII.  und  der  christliche  Osten,”  StGreg  1  (1947)  169-81. 

(.  Deer,  Papsttum  und  Normannen  (Cologne  1972)  51  —  136. 
W.  Wiihr,  Studien  zu  Gregor  VII.  Kirchenreform  und  Weltpolitik 
(Munich  1930).  H.F..J.  Cowdrey,  “Pope  Gregory  VII’s  ‘Cru¬ 
sading’  Plans  of  1074,”  in  Outremer  27-40.  -A.K. 
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GREGORY  IX  (Hugo,  count  of  Segni),  pope  (from 
19  Mar.  1227);  born  Anagni  ca.  1  170  (R.  Aubert, 
DHGE  2 1  ([  1986J  1437),  died  Rome  22  Aug.  1241. 
He  was  the  nephew  of  Innocent  IV.  Gregory 
spent  his  pontificate  primarily  in  the  struggle  with 
Frederick  II.  At  the  same  time  he  endeavored  to 
strengthen  the  Latins’  position  both  in  Palestine 
and  in  Constantinople.  He  collected  money  for 
the  organization  of  new  crusades  and  developed 
a  new  system  of  punishing  heretics  by  sending 
them  to  Constantinople  for  several  years  (P.  Segl, 
DA  32  [1976J  209-20).  Gregory  insisted  that 
Frederick  lead  a  crusade  to  Palestine — the  pope 
wanted  him  to  help  the  Latins  and  at  the  same 
time  to  divert  Frederick  from  Italy,  where  he  had 
been  attacking  papal  territory.  Gregory  tried  to 
increase  the  power  of  the  Latin  patriarch  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  by  making  him  a  papal  legate,  whereas 
Innocent  III  had  sent  an  independent  legate  to 
check  the  power  of  the  patriarch  (R.L.  Wolff,  OOP 
8  [1954]  285-90).  Gregory  initiated  negotiations 
with  the  Greek  patriarch  Germanos  II;  Germa- 
nos’s  letters  of  1232  to  Gregory  and  the  cardinals 
(RegPa.tr,  fasc.  4,  no.  1256-57)  emphasize  readi¬ 
ness  for  Union  of  the  Churches  on  the  basis  of 
papal  primacy  but  complain  about  the  injustice 
perpetrated  by  the  Latins,  esp.  on  Cyprus.  In 
1233  Gregory  dispatched  Haymo  of  Faversham 
to  Nicaea,  but  negotiations  failed. 

1. it.  J.  Felten,  Papst  Gregor  IX.  (Freiburg  1886).  J.  van 
den  Gheyn,  “Lett re  de  Gregoire  IX  concernant  l’empire 
Latin  de  Constantinople,”  POL  9  (1902)  230-34.  V.  Gru¬ 
me!,  “L’authenticitc  de  la  lett.re  de  Jean  Vatatzes,  ernpereur 
de  Nicee,  an  Pape  Gregoire  IX."  EO  29  (1930)  450-58.  R. 
Spence,  “Gregory  lX’s  Attempted  Expeditions  to  the  Latin 
Empire  of  Constantinople,"  JMcdHist  5  (1979)  163-76. 

-A.K. 

GREGORY  X  (Tedaldo  Visconti),  pope  (from  1 
Sept.  1271);  born  Piacenza  1210,  died  Arezzo  10 
Jan.  1276.  Gregory  encouraged  the  organization 
of  a  new  crusade  to  protect  endangered  Latin 
possessions  in  Palestine;  he  also  planned  to  rid 
himself  of  Charles  I  of  Anjou  (who  threatened 
papal  lands)  by  having  him  lead  the  crusade.  The 
newly  restored  Byz.  Empire  under  Michael  VIII 
was  to  play  an  essential  role  in  the  pope’s  scheme; 
by  recognizing  Michael’s  right  to  Constantinople 
Gregory  planned  to  make  him  sign  a  truce  with 
Latin  princes  in  the  Peloponnesos  and  promise 
free  passage  for  the  Crusaders’  army  and  its  sup¬ 
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ply.  Fhe  plan,  in  its  general  form,  was  announced 
at  the  Council  of  Lyons  in  1274.  Michael  was 
interested  in  the  project — both  in  diverting  Charles 
1  of  Anjou  and  in  restoring  Byz.  power  in  Asia 
Minor,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks  and  the 
Mongols.  To  continue  negotiations,  George  Me- 
tociiites  was  sent  to  Gregory  in  1275,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  at  Easter  of  1276  the  emperor  and 
the  pontiff  would  meet  either  in  Brindisi  or  in 
Valona.  Anti-Unionist  sentiments  in  Byz.,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  lack  of  means  and  energy  in  the 
West  foiled  the  pope’s  plans. 

i  it.  I,.  Gallo,  11  pontificate)  di  Gregorio  X  (Rome  1959).  V. 
Laurent,  “Gregoire  X  (1271-1276)  et  le  projet  d  une  ligue 
mititurque,”  EO  37  (1938)  257-73.  Idem,  “La  eroisade  et 
la  question  d'Orient  sous  le  pontifical  de  Gregoire  X,” 
REISER  22  (19.45)  105—37.  G  Giannelli,  “Le  recit  d’une 
mission  diplomatique  de  Georges  le  Metochite,”  ST  129 
('947)  4 1 9—43-  -A.K. 

GREGORY  XI  (Pierre  Roger  de  Beaufort),  pope 
(from  1370);  born  Limousin  1329,  died  Rome  27 
Mar.  1378.  He  was  the  last  of  the  Avignon  popes. 
His  principal  aim  was  to  return  the  curia  to  Rome, 
a  goal  that  he  achieved  in  1377  after  an  expensive 
war  against  Florence.  Gregory  devoted  many 
words— but  little  money — to  the  East,  where  the 
position  of  the  Christians  veas  seriously  threat¬ 
ened,  esp.  after  the  Turkish  victory  at  Marica  in 
1371.  Fhe  pope  subsidized  the  garrison  in  Smyrna 
but  was  unable  to  summon  a  new  crusade  since 
only  the  Hospitallers  were  ready  to  offer  money 
and  manpower:  Venice  was  at  war  with  Genoa, 
while  other  Western  states  (including  Hungary 
and  Aragon)  were  indifferent  or  suspicious  of  the 
papal  project. 

lit.  A.  Luttrell,  “Gregory  XI  and  the  l  urks;  1370— 
1378,”  OrGhrP  46  (1980)  391—417.  G.  Mollat,  “Gregoire 
XI  el  sa  legende,”  RHE  49  (1954)  873-77.  .  -A.K. 

GREGORY  ABU’L-FARAJ,  Syriac  scholar;  known 
as  Bar  Hebraeus  in  the  West,  a  sobriquet  that 
translates  the  name  by  which  he  is  usually  called 
in  Syriac  and  Arabic  texts;  baptismal  name  John; 
born  Melitene  1225,  died  Maragha,  Azerbaijan  30 
July  1286.  The  son  of  a  physician  named  Aaron, 
he  took  the  name  Gregory  when  he  became  a 
bishop  in  the  Monophysite  community.  After  oc¬ 
cupying  several  episcopal  sees,  in  1264  Gregory 
became  the  bishop  of  Tagrit,  and  thus  the  ma¬ 


p/irian  or  primate  of  the  Monophysite  community 
in  the  former  Persian  territories,  with  bis  official 
residence  at  the  monastery  of  Mar  Mattai,  near 
present-day  Mosul.  Gregory  was  a  polymath  whose 
career  and  accomplishments  represent,  the  full 
flowering  of  intellectual  life  in  the  Syriac-speaking 
community  in  the  13th  C.  He  composed  major 
works  in  theology,  philosophy,  mysticism,  law, 
and  Syriac  grammar. 

For  the  Byzantinist,  however,  his  most  relevant 
work  is  the  Chronicle,  a  universal  history  that  Gre¬ 
gory  composed  on  the  basis  of  the  Chronicle  of 
Michael  I  the  Syrian.  Gregory’s  Chronicle  pre¬ 
sents  secular  and  ecclesiastical  history  in  two  sep¬ 
arate  sections,  often  called  the  Chronicon  syrianun 
and  the  Chronicon  ecclesiasticum ,  respectively.  Fhe 
secular  chronicle  covers  the  period  from  Adam 
to  the  Mongol  invasions;  the  ecclesiastical  chron¬ 
icle  begins  with  Aaron,  the  Israelite  priest,  and 
continues  in  the  Christian  period  following  the 
succession  of  the  patriarchs  of  Antioch,  listing 
only  the  Monophysite  holders  of  the  office  after 
the  time  of  Severos  of  Antioch.  In  a  second 
section  of  the  ecclesiastical  chronicle,  however, 
Gregory  also  presents  the  history  of  the  church 
in  the  Persian  world,  from  the  time  of  the  apostle 
Thomas  onward,  on  the  basis  of  Nestorian  sources. 
Gregory  worked  on  the  ecclesiastical  chronicle 
until  his  death  in  1286.  His  brother,  Bar  Sauma, 
brought  it  up  to  1288.  A  later  writer  included  a 
record  of  events  to  the  year  1496.  Gregory’s 
Chronicle  is  esp.  valuable  for  the  years  after  1 193, 
where  the  chronicle  of  Michael  the  Syrian  ended, 
and  for  the  period  of  the  Mongol  invasions,  which 
Gregory  witnessed. 

f.d.  Chronicon  syriac um,  ed.  P.  Bedjan  (Paris  1890);  F.ng. 
tr.  E.A.W.  Budge,  2  vols.  (Oxford  1932).  Chronicon  eccle¬ 
siastic  um,  ed.  J.B.  Abbeloos,  T.J.  Lamy,  3  vols.  (Louvain 

1872-77). 

lit.  Baumstark,  Literatur  312—20.  W.  Hage  in  Theolo- 
gische  Realenzyklopadie  14  (1985)  158-64.  J.-M.  Fiey,  “Es- 
quis.se  dune  bibliographic  de  Bar  Hebraeus  (,1-1266),“ 
Parole  de  I'Orient  13  (1986)  279—312.  S.R.  Todt,  “Die  syr- 
ische  und  die  arabische  Wcltgeschichtc  des  Bar  Hebraeus — 
cin  Vergleich,”  Der  Islam  65  (1988)  60-80.  N.I.  Serikov, 
“O  putjach  proniknovenija  vizantijskoj  dudiovnoj  kul’tury 
11a  musul'manskij  Vostok:  Grigorij  Ioann  Abu-l-Faradz  ibn- 
al-Tbri  (Bar  Ebrej)  i  vizantijskaja  istoriograficeskaja  tradi- 
cija.”  VizVrem  45  (1984)  230—41.  -S.H.G. 

GREGORY  DEGHA  PAHLAVUNI.  See  Gre¬ 
gory  Tlay. 


GREGORY  MAGISTROS,  prince  of  the  Pahla- 
vuni  family,  lord  of  Bjni  in  the  valley  of  the 
Hrazdan  River;  born  Bjni  (near  Ani)  ca.990,  died 
Taron  ca.1058.  He  was  important  in  the  political 
and  intellectual  life  of  Armenia.  After  Gonstan- 
tine  IX  occupied  Ani  in  1045  (ending  the  Bagra- 
tid  kingdom),  Gregory  went  to  live  in  Constan¬ 
tinople.  He  joined  a  Greek  campaign  against  the 
Turks  in  1048  and  was  appointed  magistros  and 
doux  of  Mesopotamia.  T  hereafter  he  resided  at 
his  estates  in  Taron,  devoted  to  literary  studies 
and  the  repression  of  the  Fondraki  it.s.  Flis  son 
Vahram  became  kalholikos  (1065—1105)  as  Gre¬ 
gory  III  Vkayaser  (“martyrophile”);  his  descen¬ 
dants  included  Nerses  Snorhali  and  Nerses  of 
Lambron. 

Widely  read  in  Greek  literature,  Gregory  trans¬ 
lated  Plato’s  Timaeus  and  Phaedo  and  part  of  Eu¬ 
clid’s  Geometry  and  composed  various  theological 
works.  His  most  notable  legacy  is  a  collection  of 
88  letters  written  on  public  and  private  matters 
in  a  recondite  style  full  ol  classical  allusions.  They 
are  unique  in  Armenian  as  conscious  imitations 
of  Byz.  epistolography. 

ed.  Grigor  Magislrost  t  h  ere,  ed.  K'.  Kostaneanc'  (Alex- 
andropol  1910).  Talasac  ut'iwnk’  (Venice  1868). 

lit.  M.  Leroy.  "Gregoire  Magistros  et  les  traductions 
anneniennes  d’auieurs  gives,”  AIPHOS  3  (1935)  263-94. 
B.  Tchukasizian,  “Echos  de  legendes  epiques  iraniennes 
dans  les  'Lett  res’  de  Grigor  Magistros,”  RE  Arm  n.s.  1  (1964) 
321—29.  G.H.  Grigorjan,  “Gregory  Magistros  as  Philoso¬ 
pher,”  IEZ  (1982)  no.  1,  28-38.  A.K.  Sanjian,  A.  Terian. 
“An  Enigmatic  Letter  of  Gregory  Magistros,”  Journal  of  the 
Society  for  Armenian  Studies  2  (1985/6)  85—95.  -R.4 

GREGORY  OF  AKRAGAS,  exegete,  bishop  of 
Akragas,  and  saint;  H.  ca.700?;  leastday  24  Nov. 
Under  his  name  is  preserved  a  commentary  on 
the  Ecclesiastes  of  Solomon  (G.H.  Ettinger,  StP 
18.1  [1986]  317-20).  Gregory’s  biography,  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  certain  Leontios,  hegoumenos  of  the  mon- 

a  MCI  V  OL  Ol.  Saljcts  111  Runic,  cum  using,  h  niaiywa 

Gregory  a  contemporary  of  Justinian  II  and  eye¬ 
witness  to  the  struggle  against  the  Monotheletes 
and  at  the  same  time  a  deacon  under  Patr.  Ma- 
karios  II  of  Jerusalem  (552,  563/4— ca. 575).  The 
focal  point  of  the  vita  of  Leontios  is  Gregory’s 
arrest  in  Akragas  and  Justinian’s  intervention  with 
an  unnamed  pope  to  release  him;  the  Sicilian 
bishops  are  presented  as  supporting  Gregory 
against  the  pope.  The  anti-Roman  tendency  of 
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Leontios  (was  he  really  a  hegoumenos  in  Rome?) 
also  reveals  itself  when  he  gives  the  list  of  Gre¬ 
gory’s  works,  one  of  which  was  dedicated  to  St. 
Andrew'  who  is  titled  the  “chief  ( koryphaios )  of  the 
apostles,”  an  epithet  usually  reserved  for  the  “Ro¬ 
man”  apostles  Peter  and  Paul. 

ed.  PG  98:741—1  l8l. 
source.  Vita — PG  98:549-716. 

lit.  BUG  707—708!.  G.  Stramondo,  Gregorio  d'Agrigento 
(Gatania  1952).  A.  Christophilopoulos,  “Pote  ezesen  ho 
Gregorios  Akragantos?,”  EEBS  19  (1949)  158—61.  1.  Croce, 
“Per  la  cronologia  della  vita  di  S.  Gregorio  Agrigentino,” 
BollBadGr  4  (1950)  189-207,  5  (1951)  77—91.  -A.K. 

GREGORY  OF  CORINTH.  See  Pardos,  Ore 


GREGORY  OF  DEKAPOLIS,  saint;  born  Eireno- 
polis,  Isaurian  Dekapolis,  before  797,  died  20 
Nov.  842  (Dvornik),  841,  or  even  earlier  (Mango). 
After  finishing  elementary  school  Gregory  stayed 
14  years  in  a  monastery,  whose  archimandrite  was 
Symeon,  Gregory’s  maternal  uncle.  Thereafter  he 
started  his  wanderings:  he  spent  a  winter  in  Ephe¬ 
sus,  then  set  off  for  Constantinople,  but  landed 
in  the  Prokonnesos,  passed  through  Ainos,  Chris- 
toupolis,  Thessalonike,  and  sailed  to  Sicily  via 
Corinth;  he  stayed  three  months  in  a  cell  in  Rome, 
lived  as  a  recluse  in  Syracuse,  and  returned  to 
Thessalonike,  from  where  he  visited  Mt.  Olympos 
and  Constantinople. 

Gregory’s  vita,  w'ritten  soon  after  842/3,  is  as¬ 
signed  by  three  MSS  to  Ignaiios  the  Deacon; 
this  attribution  was  questioned  by  W.  Wolska- 
Conus  (TM  4  [1970]  340)  but  supported  by  Sev- 
cenko  (“Hagiography”  123).  Gregory  lived  through 
the  second  period  of  Iconoclasm  but  did  not  him¬ 
self  suffer  from  persecution:  the  hagiographer 
accordingly  calls  him  “a  martyr  without  weals” 
(Dvornik,  infra  70.3-4).  Gregory  enjoyed  the  vi¬ 
sion  of  divine  light  and  worked  miracles  (a  Sara¬ 
cen  tried  to  kill  Gregory,  but  his  hand  immedi¬ 
ately  withered).  The  Life  contains  only  vague 
information  about  a  revolt  of  the  exarchon  of 
Sklavinia,  but  provides  much  evidence  on  admin¬ 
istrative  and  legal  practice  in  Byz.:  a  conflict  con¬ 
cerning  the  right  of  the  “neighborhood”  ( geito - 
nerna — p.63.22—26),  the  praktor  of  the  state  treasury- 
seizing  property  not  bequeathed  by  will  (p.55.20— 
24),  etc.  Images  of  Gregory,  rare  in  MSS  and  even 


rarer  in  monumental  painting,  show  the  saint  as 
a  monk  with  a  trim  round  white  beard. 

source.  F.  Dvornik,  La  vie  de  SI.  Gregoire  le  Decapolite  et 
les  Slaves  macedoniens  au  IXV  siecle  (Paris  1926). 

lit.  BHG  711.  C.  Mango,  “On  Re-reading  the  Life  of 
St.  Gregory  the  Decapolite,”  Byzantina  13  (1985)  633-46. 
Men.au,  CollByz  1:454-56.  j.  Longton,  DHGE  21  (1986) 
1498k  C.  Nicolescu,  LG  I  6:4296.  -A.K..  N.P.S. 

GREGORY  OF  NAZIANZOS,  bishop  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  (27  Nov.  380-381),  bishop  of  Nazian- 
zos  (382-84),  and  saint;  born  329/30  in  Arianzos, 
near  Nazianzos,  died  Arianzos  ca.390;  feastday  25 
Jan.  One  of  the  Cappadocian  Fathers,  he  was  a 
close  friend  of  Basil  the  Great,  whose  fellow- 
student  he  was  in  Cappadocian  Caesarea  and  Ath¬ 
ens.  Like  Basil,  he  entered  monastic  life  after 
completing  his  education.  His  homonymous  fa¬ 
ther,  bishop  of  Nazianzos,  consecrated  a  reluctant 
Gregory  as  priest  in  362;  he  assisted  his  father 
until  the  latter’s  death  in  374.  In  379  Gregory 
went  to  Constantinople,  where  he  was  appointed 
as  its  bishop.  A  strong  supporter  of  Nicene  ortho¬ 
doxy,  he  fought  against  the  adherents  of  Euno- 
mios  at  the  Council  of  Constantinople  in  381,  over 
which  he  presided.  He  then  abdicated  and  re¬ 
turned  home  where  he  died  after  some  last  years 
of  writing  and  contemplation. 

Gregory  was  a  prolific  author,  who  wrote  po¬ 
etry,  including  254  epigrams  collected  as  book  8 
of  the  Greek  Anthology,  orations,  and  many  letters, 
to  such  friends  as  Basil  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa. 
Among  his  letters  are  attacks  on  the  heresy  of 
Apollinaris,  the  so-called  Theological  Letters.  His 
homilies  include  sermons  on  specific  feastdays, 
funeral  orations  for  family  and  friends,  a  treatise 
(or. 2)  on  the  burden  and  duties  of  priesthood,  a 
diatribe  (or. 20)  against  the  mania  at  Constanti¬ 
nople  for  dogmatic  controversy,  arid  two  gloating 
accounts  of  the  death  of  Julian. 

The  authors  of  his  vitae,  the  7th-C.  Gregory 
the  Priest  (PG  35:243-304)  and  Niketas  David 
Paphlagon  (ed.  and  tr.  J.  Rizzo,  The  Encomium  of 
Gregory  Nazianzen  by  Nicetas  the  Paphlagonian  [Brus¬ 
sels  1976]),  stress  his  role  in  the  dogmatic  struggle 
of  the  period;  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  he  was 
granted  the  official  epithet  “the  Theologian.”  Un¬ 
like  Basil  and  other  contemporary  dogmatists, 
however,  Gregory  was  foremost  a  rhetorician  and 
poet  (H.  Musurillo,  Thought  45  [1970]  45-55)  who 
considered  poetic  vocation  a  prophetic  activity 
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Gregory  of  Nazianzos.  Portrait  of  Gregory  writing. 
Frontispiece  of  a  manuscript  of  the  liturgical  homilies 
of  Gregory  (Sinai  gr.  339,  fol.4v);  Pith  C.  Monastery 
of  St.  Catherine,  Sinai.  The  manuscript  was  commis¬ 
sioned  by  Joseph  Hagioglykerites,  hegoumenos  of  the 
Pantokrator  monastery  in  Constantinople. 


and  his  works  as  a  sacrifice  for  God’s  altar  (S. 
Costanza  in  Lirica  greca  de  Archiloco  a  Elitis  [Padua 
1984]  235).  If  Basil’s  asceticism  was  communal 
and  monastic,  Gregory’s  centered  on  his  own  ex¬ 
perience  as  reflected  in  his  poetic  Autobiography, 
his  vision  of  the  world  was  personal  and  aristo¬ 
cratic  and  he  stressed  his  distance  from  the  “crowd” 
(B.  Lorenz,  VigChr  33  [1979]  240).  Although  his 
observations  were  personal  and  individual,  he  often 
used  conventional  situations;  for  example,  al¬ 
though  he  never  married  and  had  no  son,  he 
lamented  in  one  of  his  moral  poems  the  untimely 
death  of  a  bridegroom  and  the  grief  of  the  par¬ 
ents.  He  had  a  sincere  belief  in  the  afterlife  and 
Christianity  gave  him  solace  against  death,  so  that 
Gregory  treated  the  Christian  paideia  primarily  as 
a  preparation  for  the  end  of  earthly  existence.  To 
express  his  experience  Gregory  often  used  anti¬ 
quated  meters,  albeit  with  certain  modifications 


(D.  Sykes,  BZ  72  [  1 979 1  6-15),  and  exquisite  vo¬ 
cabulary.  His  verses,  full  of  classical  themes  and 
images  (M.  Kertsch,  Bildersprache  bei  Gregor  von 
Nazianz 2  [Graz  1980]),  w'ere  not  suited  for  litur¬ 
gical  purposes;  nevertheless,  his  poems  were  pop¬ 
ular  among  later  literati:  they  w'ere  commented 
upon  by  Kosmas  the  Hymnographer  and  imi¬ 
tated  by  Prodromos,  among  others. 

Illustration  of  the  Homilies  of  Gregory.  Nu¬ 
merous  illustrated  copies  of  his  homilies  attest  to 
Gregory’s  significance  in  later  periods.  Beyond 
the  Paris  Gregory  a  smaller  selection  of  16  hom¬ 
ilies  became  popular  in  the  1  ith  C.  Arranged  in 
the  order  of  reading  during  the  church  year,  this 
“liturgical  edition”  was  illustrated  with  images  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  individual  feastdays.  Among  the 
more  elaborate  versions  is  Sinai  gr.  339,  a  mid- 
i2th-C.  MS  commissioned  by  the  hegoumenos  Jo¬ 
seph  Hagioglykerites  of  the  Pantokrator  monas¬ 
tery  in  Constantinople;  its  ornament  is  related  to 
MSS  of  James  of  Kokkinobaphos  (J.C.  Anderson, 
ArtB  61  [1979]  167-85). 

Representation  in  Art.  Gregory,  as  one  of  the 
three  most  important  church  fathers,  was  invari¬ 
ably  included  in  the  procession  of  bishops  adorn¬ 
ing  church  apses,  near  the  figures  of  John  Chry¬ 
sostom  and  Basil  the  Great;  he  is  distinguished  by 
his  balding  head,  healthy  face,  and  squarish  beard. 
The  inclusion  of  Gregory  the  Priest’s  biography 
of  the  saint  into  the  Paris  Gregory  MS  inspired  a 
whole  page  of  illustrations  depicting  events  from 
his  life  (fol.452r),  while  the  autobiographical  ref¬ 
erences  contained  in  various  of  Gregory’s  sermons 
prompted  the  inclusion  of  narrative  compositions 
(Gregory  teaching,  attending  funerals  and  coun¬ 
cils,  etc.)  into  many  MSS  of  the  liturgical  edition 
of  these  sermons.  Several  of  these  latter  MSS 
contain  an  author  portrait  of  Gregory  seated  at 
his  desk  like  an  Evangelist. 

ll.  PG  Cicgone  dc  Lcttrcz,  cd.  P. 

Gallay,  2  vols.  (Paris  1964-67),  with  Fr.  tr.  Gregoire  de 
Nazianze:  Lettres  theologiques,  ed.  P.  Gallay  (Paris  1974),  with 
Fr.  tr.  Gregoire  de  Nazianze:  Discours,  ed.  J.  Mossay  et  al.,  6 
vols.  (Paris  1978-85),  with  Fr.  tr.  Gregor  von  Nazianz:  De 
vita  sua ,  ed.  C.  Jungck  (Heidelberg  1974),  with  Germ.  tr. 
Gregory  of  Nazianzus:  Three  Poems,  tr.  D.M.  Meehan  (Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  1987).  The  Five  Theological  Orations  of  Gregory 
of  Nazianzus,  tr.  A.J.  Mason  (Gambridge  1899). 

lit.  R.  Ruether,  Gregory  of  Nazianzus:  Rhetor  and  Philos¬ 
opher  (Oxford  1969).  J.  Mossay,  La  mort  et  I’au-dela  dans 
saint  Gregoire  de  Nazianze  (Louvain  1966).  II.  Symposium 
Nazianzenum,  Louvain-la-Neuve,  25—28  aout  1981,  ed.  J. 
Mossay  (Paderborn  1983).  S.  Averincev  in  Kul’tura  Vizantii, 
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vol.  i  (Moscow  1484)  302-06.  (1.  Galavaris,  The  Illustrations 
oj  the  Liturgical  Homilies  oj  Gregory  Nazianzenus  (Princeton 
1  g(k|).  U.  Knoben,  LCI  6:444-50.  H.  Bin  tubal,  “Some 
Notes  on  Byzantine  Hagiographical  Portraiture."  GBA  62 
(1964)  8i-()o.  F.  Trisoglio,  San  Gregorio  di  Nazianzo  in  an 
quarantennio  di  studio  (7925-/965;  (Turin  1974). 

— B.B.,  A.K..  R.S.N.,  N.P.S. 


GREGORY  OF  NYSSA,  theologian,  the  youngest 
of  the  Cappadocian  Fathers,  and  saint;  born  in 
the  region  of  Neokaisareia  between  335  and  340, 
died  after  394;  feastday  10  Jan.  He  was  one  of 
nine  children,  including  an  older  brother  Basil 
the  Great  and  a  sister,  Makrina,  whose  vita  he 
later  wrote.  Anagnostes  by  the  age  of  20,  Gregory 
unexpectedly  renounced  his  post,  married  a  cer¬ 
tain  Theosebeia,  and  turned  to  the  study  of  rhet¬ 
oric.  When  his  brother  Basil  received  the  metro¬ 
politan  see  of  Caesarea,  he  ordained  Gregory 
(ca.371)  as  bishop  of  Nyssa.  Gregory,  however, 
did  not  meet  his  brother’s  expectations:  Basil  ac¬ 
cused  him  of  “simplicity”  and  “lack  of  experience” 
in  church  administration  (Basil,  ep.  100.27-29, 
215.16-17,  ed.  Y.  Courtonne  [Paris  1957-61]). 
Gregory  became  involved  in  a  conflict  with  the 
civil  government  and  was  forced  to  leave  his  see 
temporarily  (376-378);  during  his  absence  the 
pro-Arian  party  took  the  upper  hand.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  Nyssa  after  the  death  of  Valens.  During 
Basil’s  life  Gregory  felt  restrained  and  wrote  little 
(e.g.,  his  essay  On  Virginity),  but  after  his  brother 
died  in  379  Gregory’s  political  and  literary  activity 
flourished:  he  attended  the  synod  of  Antioch  in 
379,  served  briefly  as  bishop  of  Sebasteia,  sup¬ 
ported  Gregory  of  Nazianzos  at  the  Council  of 
Constantinople  in  381,  delivered  funeral  orations 
for  members  of  the  imperial  family  in  383  and 
385,  wrote  his  major  works  { Against  Eunomios,  the 
Great  Catechesis,  On  the  Making  of  Man,  homilies  on 
the  Song  of  Songs,  etc.),  and  participated  in  the 
synod  convoked  by  Patr.  Nektarios  in  394. 

Well  read  in  classical  literature,  Gregory  highly 
valued  Plato  and  had  more  respect  for  Origen 
than  did  Basil.  He  was  much  interested  in  scien¬ 
tific  problems,  and  often  touched  upon  physical, 
physiological,  and  medical  topics.  He  became  in¬ 
volved  in  the  Trinitarian  discussions  which  dom¬ 
inated  his  era  and  followed  in  his  brother’s  loot- 
steps,  refining  the  views  of  Athanasios  of 
Alexandria  and  polemicizing  with  the  Arians.  His 
personal  interests,  however,  lay  in  the  spheres  of 


anthropology  and  eschatology;  he  tvas  esp. 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  man’s  perception 
of  God  (theognosia — PG  44:773A);  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  divine  beauty,  which  is  the  most  sublime 
end  of  our  desires,  is  made  possible  by  God’s 
creation  of  man  according  to  His  image,  “in  order 
that  the  similar  (homoios)  might  see  the  similar” 
(PG  46: 176A).  At  the  same  time  man  is  a  sensual 
being  and  therefore  is  in  danger  of  substituting 
valuable  material  objects  for  the  sublime  princi¬ 
ple.  Gregory  saw  in  the  Holy  Writ  and  in  the 
“tradition  given  to  us  by  the  fathers”  the  vehicle 
of  discriminating  between  the  divine  and  the  ma¬ 
terial.  Unlike  Eunomios,  who  affirmed  that  a  com¬ 
plete  perception  of  God  was  possible  through 
logical  operations.  Gregory  asserted  that  our 
knowledge  of  God  was  restricted  and  could  be 
achieved  primarily  through  an  ecstasy,  “a  sober 
inebriation”  (PG  44:992A). 

Gregory  was  respected  by  the  Byz.  and  called 
“the  father  of  fathers”  at  the  Council  of  Nicaea 
in  787,  but  he  always  remained  in  the  shadow  of 
the  two  more  prominent  Cappadocian  fathers. 
Some  works  of  other  theologians  (e.g.,  Severos  of 
Antioch — see  M.  Kugener,  ROC  3  [1898]  435-51, 
or  Anastasios  of  Sinai — Beck,  Kirche  445)  were 
ascribed  to  him;  in  the  14th  C.  Gregory’s  concept 
that  all  beings,  save  God,  had  been  created  pro¬ 
voked  a  heated  discussion  between  Neilos  Kaba- 
silas  and  John  Kyparissiotes;  his  statement  was 
interpreted  respectively  as  being  a  doctrine  in 
support  of  or  in  opposition  to  Hesychasm. 

Representation  in  Art.  Gregory’s  association 
with  Gregory  of  Nazianzos  means  that  his  portrait 
is  included  in  illustrated  MSS  of  the  latter’s  hom¬ 
ilies  (Galavaris,  Liturgical  Homilies  46—48,  53—58, 
1 83-85).  A  dark-haired  bishop  with  a  pointed 
beard,  Gregory  of  Nyssa  is  commonly  included  in 
the  procession  of  bishops  adorning  church  apses. 

fd.  CPG,  nos.  3135-3226.  PG  44—46.  Opera,  ed.  W. 
Jaeger  et  al.,  10  vofs.  in  13  pts.  (Berlin  1921,  Leiden  1952- 
90)'.  Ascetical  Works,  tr.  V.W.  Callahan  (Washington,  D.C., 
1967).  The  Easter  Sermons  of  Gregory  oj  Nyssa,  ed.  A.  Spira, 
C.  Klock  (Cambridge,  Mass.— Philadelphia  1981).  Commen¬ 
tary  on  the  Song  of  Songs,  tr.  C.  McCarnbley  (Brookline, 
Mass.,  1987).  the  Life  of  Moses,  tr.  A.  J.  Malherbe,  E.  Fer¬ 
guson  (New  York  1978). 

lit.  H.V.  von  Balthasar,  Presence  et  pensee:  essai  sur  la 
philosophic  religieuse  de  Gregoire  de  Nys.se  (Paris  1988).  M- 
Canevet,  Gregoire  de  Nysse  et  Vhermenentique  bihlique  (Paris 
1983).  j.  Danielou,  D'etre  et  le  temps  chez  Gregoire  de  Nysse 
(Leiden  1970).  M.  Altenburger.  F.  Mann,  Bibliographic  zu 
Gregor  con  Nyssa  (Leiden— New  York  1988).  A.M.  Ritter, 
LCf  6:450!.  -A.K.,  B.B.,  N.P.S. 
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GREGORY  OF  TOURS,  bishop  of  l  ours  (from 
^73);  born  Clermont-Ferrand  ca.540,  died  17  Nov. 
593  or  594.  An  aristocrat  of  senatorial  back¬ 
ground  and  adviser  to  Merovingian  kings,  (ire- 
gory  was  the  most  important  historian  of  Mero¬ 
vingian  France.  His  gift  of  lively  narrative  in  late 
Latin  produced  two  works  significant  for  Byz.  The 
Historiarum  libri  X,  or  Histories  in  Ten  Books,  de¬ 
scribes  the  rising  power  of  the  Franks  from  the 
5th  C.  down  to  Gregory’s  own  time.  For  the  early 
period  Gregory  used  written  sources  (including 
valuable  extracts  from  lost  Gaulish  historians  on 
the  usurper  Maximus  and  general  Aetius)  and 
oral  traditions  of  debated  value.  For  Gregory, 
Byz.  was  simply  res  puhlica  (bk.2,  ch.3)  and  its 
activities  in  the  West  appear  in  connection  with 
this  main  theme,  from  the  alliance  of  Anastasios 
1  with  Clovis  (2.37-38 — M.  McCormick  in  E. 
Chrysos,  Das  Reich  and  die  Barharen  [Vienna- 
Cologne  1989]  155—80),  diplomacy  (6.2),  and 
Byz.  complicity  in  a  Frankish  usurpation  (6.24, 
26-28)  to  the  Franks’  role  in  Byz.’s  war  against 
the  Lombards  (10.2,  Epistoi.ae  austrasicae)  and 
the  activities  of  Byz.  merchants  in  Gaul  (7.31). 
The  Histories  also  provides  independent  evidence 
on  the  accessions  of  Tiberios  I  (5.30 — cf.  Av. 
Cameron,  JThSt  its.  26  [  1975]  421-26)  and  Maur¬ 
ice  (6.30);  Gregory’s  information  on  Justin  II,  the 
Persian  pillage  of  a  suburb  of  Antioch,  and  the 
defection  of  Persarmenia  (4.40)  probably  came 
from  Monophysite  circles  in  Constantinople. 

The  Libri  VIII  miraculorum,  or  Miracles  in  Eight 
Books  (M.  Heinzelmann  in  Hagiographie — cultures 
et  societes  [Paris  1981]  235-57),  includes  stories 
reported  by  travelers,  e.g.,  on  Justin  II  and  Em¬ 
press  Sophia  (1.5),  Patras  (1.30),  the  building  of 
St.  Poi.yf.uktos  in  Constantinople  (1.102),  and 
Byz.  Italy  ( Virtutes  S.  Martini  1.13—16)  as  well  as 
the  development  of  the  cult  of  icons  (R.A.  Mar¬ 
kus,  JThSt  n.s.  29  [1978]  151—57).  Gregory  also 
wrote  the  Mi  nicies  of  Si.  Andiew  (BIIL  430)  auu, 
with  the  help  of  a  Syrian  named  John,  a  Latin 
translation  of  the  account  of  the  Seven  Sleepers 
of  Ephesus  (B.  Krusch,  AB  12  [1893]  371-87). 

it).  B.  Krusch,  W.  Levison,  Mt.it  SUM-  i.i  (1951). 
Krusch,  MGH  SRM  1.2. 

TR.  The  History  of  the  Franks,  tr.  O.M.  Dalton  (Oxford 
>9-7)-  Life  of  the  Fathers,  tr.  E.  James  (Liverpool  1985). 

lit.  A.  Carriere,  “Sur  uu  chapitre  de  Gregoire  de  Tours 
relatil  a  1’histoire  d’Orient,"  Anmuiire  de  t'Ecole  pratique  des 
hautes  etudes  (1898)  5—23.  Wattenbarh,  Levison,  Lowe. 
Peutsch.  Gesch.  Vorzeit  u.  Karol.  1:99-107.  -M.McC. 


GREGORY  SINAITES,  hesychast  monk  and 
writer;  born  Koukoulos,  near  Klazomenai,  ca.  1255 
or  1265?,  died  Paroria  27  Nov.  after  1337  (the 
traditional  date  of  1346  cannot  be  confirmed). 
The  exact  chronology  of  his  career  is  uncertain. 
Born  to  wealthy  parents,  Gregory  was  captured 
in  his  youth  by  Turks.  After  his  release  he  fled  to 
Cyprus,  where  he  became  a  monk,  and  then  went 
to  Mt.  Sinai.  He  left  Sinai  after  disputes  with 
other  monks  and  made  his  way  to  Athos,  via 
Jerusalem  and  Crete,  where  he  studied  with  the 
monk  Arsenios  and  learned  the  “Jesus  prayer,” 
the  repetition  of  the  phrase  “Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
Son  of  God,  have  mercy  on  me.”  On  Athos  he 
reportedly  introduced  this  “prayer  of  the  heart,” 
a  continuous  and  imageless  form  of  prayer  com¬ 
bined  with  control  of  the  breathing  (K.T.  Ware, 
EChR  4  [1972]  3-22),  and  was  a  forerunner  of 
hesychasm.  Turkish  raids  forced  Gregory  to  flee 
from  Athos  and  eventually  to  settle  at  Paroria  in 
Thrace.  Here  ca.  1330  he  founded  a  monastery 
on  Mt.  Katakekryomene,  which  attracted  both 
Greek  and  Slavic  monks  and  received  financial 
support  from  the  Bulgarian  tsar  Ivan  Alexander. 
Gregory’s  disciples  included  Romyeos  of  Vidin, 
Theodosios  of  Turnovo  (died  1363),  and  the 
future  patriarch  Kallistos,  who  composed  his 
biography. 

His  principal  work  was  the  Most  Beneficial  Chap¬ 
ters  [Kephalaia]  in  Acrostic,  137  short  essays  on  the 
contemplative  life  (see  Vita  Contemplativa). 
Other  chapters  treat  the  hesychastic  method  of 
prayer  and  breathing.  Gregory’s  Discourse  on  the 
Transfiguration  identifies  the  light  perceived  by 
mystics  with  the  light  on  Mt.  Tabor. 

ed.  PG  150:1240—1345.  Partial  Fr.  tr.  J.  Gouillard  in 
Petite  Philocalie  de  la  priere  du  coeur  (Paris  1968)  177—97. 
Discourse  on  the  Transfiguration,  ed.  D.  Balfour  (Athens  1982), 
with  Eng.  tr. 

source.  Vita  by  Kallistos — ed.  i.  Pomjalovskij,  7,aplst- 
FilFakSPetUnw  35  (1896)  1—64. 

lit.  BcT,  I, . ;  <  /.<  Fy*)!.  FTP-  — ...  , 

“Gregory  Sinaites’  Legacy  to  the  Slavs,”  Cyrillomethodianum 
7  (1983)  113—65.  A.E  Jacimirskij,  “lz  kritiko-lileraturnych 
nabljudenij  nad  zitiem  Grigorija  Sinaita,”  VizVrem  15  (1908) 
300—31.  D.  Balfour,  “Saint  Gregory  of  Sinai’s  Life  Story 
and  Spiritual  Profile,”  Theologia  53  (1982)  30—62. 

AM.  1 

GREGORY  THE  ILLUMINATOR  (Tppyopto?  rr)s 
fLEyakr)<;  '  Ap/uevias,  lit.  “Gregory  of  Great  Ar¬ 
menia”),  considered  the  founder  of  the  Armenian 
church  and  its  first  bishop;  saint;  fl.  first  half  of 
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the  4th  C.;  Byz.  feastday  30  Sept.  The  two  main 
recensions  of  his  vita  (A  and  V)  dif  fer  in  a  number 
of  details  and  each  survives  in  several  versions 
(Armenian,  Greek,  Arabic,  Georgian,  etc.).  Ac¬ 
cording'  to  the  “received  tradition’’  found  in  re¬ 
cension  A  (by  Agathangelos) ,  Gregory  was  of 
Parthian  origin  and  the  son  of  the  murderer  of 
the  Armenian  king  Xosrov  I.  Saved  front  the 
massacre  that  befell  his  family,  he  was  educated 
as  a  Christian  at  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia.  On  his 
return  to  Armenia,  he  miraculously  survived  tor¬ 
ture  for  his  beliefs  by  King  Trdat  the  Great. 
Gregory  preached  the  new  faith  to  the  king  and 
his  court  and  baptized  them.  He  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Armenia  at  Caesarea.  Though  still  oc¬ 
casionally  disputed.  P.  Ananian’s  proposed  date 
of  314  for  the  conversion  of  Armenia  now  seems 
incontrovertible  ( Museon  74  [1961J  43—73,  317- 
bo).  Gregory  sent  missionaries  to  the  neighboring 
lands  of  Georgia  and  Caucasian  Albania.  Near 
the  end  of  his  life,  lie  consecrated  his  son  Aris- 
takes  as  his  successor  and  sent  him  to  attend  the 
First  Council  of  Nicaea.  Gregory  is  said  to  have 
then  retired  to  a  hermitage  where  he  died,  though 
accounts  of  the  end  of  his  life  remain  unclear. 
His  mission  marks  the  beginning  of  hellenizing 
influence  in  the  Armenian  church  as  opposed  to 
the  earlier  Syrian  influence  found  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  country. 

Representation  in  Art.  The  earliest  known  Byz. 
portrait  of  Gregory  is  the  mosaic  (now  destroyed) 
on  the  south  tympanum  of  the  nave  of  Hagia 
Sophia,  perhaps  connected  with  Emp.  Basil  I’s 
claims  of  Armenian  ancestry  (Mango,  Materials , 
figs.  57-59).  Gregory  is  depicted  as  an  elderly 
bishop  in  many  later  church  programs  and  in 
MF.NOi.OGiA,  where  he  may  appear  in  the  company 
of  the  virgin  martyrs  Hrip'sime  and  Gayane.  The 
scene  of  his  beheading  in  a  menologion  (B.L.  Add. 
11870,  fol. 242 v)  is  without  textual  basis.  Minia¬ 
tures  in  the  Theodore  Psalter  show  him  being 
released  from  the  pit  and  converting  King  Trdat 
(fol.48r).  His  life  was  depicted  in  one  of  the 
churches  dedicated  to  him  at  Ani  (1215). 

lit.  M.  van  Esbroeck,  “Tcnioignages  litteraires  sur  les 
sepultures  de  saint  Gregoire  rilfuininaieur,”  AB  89  (1971) 
387-417.  Garsotan,  Epic  Histories  375b  S.  Der  Nersessian, 
“Les  portraits  de  Gregoire  l  llluminateur  dans  Part  byzan- 
tin.”  Byzantion  36  (1966)  386-96.  -N.G.G.,  N.P.S. 

GREGORY  TLAY  (“youth’’),  a  nephew  of  Nerses 
Snorhah  of  the  Pahlavuni  family;  katholikos  in 


Armenian  Cilicia  (1 173-93);  born  1 133,  died  1 193. 
Gregory  pursued  discussions  with  the  Byz.  au¬ 
thorities  concerning  union  of  the  Greek  and  Ar¬ 
menian  churches.  In  1179  he  called  a  synod  at 
Hrom-klay,  the  patriarchal  see,  where  Nerses  of 
Lambron  made  an  Oration  in  favor  of  compro¬ 
mise,  but  bishops  from  Greater  Armenia  were 
opposed.  When  Emp.  Manuel  I  died  in  1180, 
negotiations  ended.  Gregory  also  sought  closer 
relations  with  the  Syrian  and  Roman  churches, 
and  corresponded  with  Pope  Lucius  III  (1181  — 
85). 

r.n.  Namakani  Grigori  Kat'olikosi  (Venice  1865).  F..  Dulau- 
rier,  “Elegie  sur  la  prise  de  Jerusalem,"  RHC  Arm.  1:269— 
307  (with  Fr.  tr.). 

lit.  Tekeyan,  Controverse.s  35—54.  — R.T. 


GRIFFIN  (ypvifj,  ypiepos),  mythological  creature 
with  the  body  of  a  lion,  head  of  an  eagle,  winged, 
and  sometimes  having  a  serpent  for  its  tail;  Con¬ 
stantine  VII  Porphyrogennetos  (De  cer.  581.1)  in¬ 
terpreted  it  as  a  hybrid  of  lion  and  vulture.  Leg¬ 
end  placed  griffins  in  the  land  of  the  Scythians 
and  Hyperboreans.  Late  Roman  poets  (Claudian, 
Sidonius  Apollinaris)  connected  the  griffin  with 
Apollo,  as  did  Servius,  the  4th-C.  commentator 
on  Vergil,  who  lists  three  symbols  of  Apollo:  the 
lyre,  griffin,  and  arrows.  Sidonius  Apollinaris  de¬ 
scribes  the  chariot  of  Dionysos  as  pulled  by  grif¬ 
fins.  According  to  Nonnos  of  Panopolis  ( Diony - 
siaka  48:382—83),  a  griffin,  “a  bird  of  vengeance,’’ 
winged  and  four-legged,  flew  round  the  throne 
of  Nemesis.  In  the  Alexander  Romance  the  hero 
Hies  on  griffins.  Psellos  (Sathas,  MB  5:246.3—4) 
speaks  with  irony  of  writers  who  made  Alexander 
yoke  griffins  and  fly  up  from  the  earth.  Lexicog¬ 
raphers  (Hesychios,  Photios)  confused  the  griffin 
with  the  hippalektryon  (“horse-rooster”),  another 
fabulous  animal  with  four  legs,  wings,  and  a  hooked 
beak. 

Associated  in  Rome  with  the  light-bringing 
Apollo,  the  heads  and  bodies  of  griffins  formed 
Christian  lamps  in  the  4th  C.  (Age  of  Spirit.,  nos. 
560—61),  But  in  Byz.  the  griffin's  presence,  where 
not  purely  ornamental,  may  depend  on  a  more 
ancient.  Oriental  tradition  that  saw  it  as  apotro- 
paic.  In  this  sense,  perhaps,  griffins  flank  the 
fountain  of  life  and  decorate  textiles  (as  on 
the  costume  w'orn  by  Alexios  V;  Spatharakis,  Por¬ 
trait,  fig-99)-  Griffins  are  found  frequently  on 
enamels,  on  the  ornamental  pages  of  illuminated 
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MSS,  and  in  a  great  variety  of  other  media  where 
they  support  the  ascension  of  Alexander. 

lit.  K.  Ziegler,  RE  7  (1912)  1918-24.  C.  Settis-Frugoni, 
thstoria  Alexandri  elevati  per  giiphos  ad  aerem  (Rome  1973). 
I.  Michael,  Alexander’s  Flying  Machine:  The  History  of  a  Legend 
(Southampton  1974).  L.  Bouras,  The  Griffin  through  the  Ages 
(Athens  1983)  45-51.  H.  Brandenburg,  RAC  12:977-95. 

-A.K.,  A  C. 

GROCER  (crakdap.apios-,  in  inscriptions  usually 
(raAya|U.dpio<?).  According  to  the  Book  of  the  Eparch 
(ch.  1 3),  grocers  were  purveyors  of  preserved  meat 
and  fish  (smoked,  salted,  or  dried),  cheese,  butter, 
olive  oil,  honey,  and  pulses  of  all  kinds  as  well  as 
raw  pitch,  gypsum,  nails,  and  other  goods  sold  by 
weight.  They  were  restricted,  however,  to  selling 
goods  weighed  with  a  steelyard  rather  than  with 
balance  scales.  Furthermore,  they  w'ere  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  sell  products  that  were  the  responsibility 
of  other  guilds,  such  as  soap,  perfume,  wine,  fresh 
meat,  or  linen.  Their  shops  or  ergasteria  could  be 
located  anywhere  in  Constantinople,  on  squares 
and  streets,  “so  that  the  provisions  necessary  for 
life  were  readily  available.”  M.  Sjuzjumov  (VizVrem 
4  [495]]  32)  hypothesized  that  saldamarioi  were 
businessmen  owning  sizable  storehouses,  but  this 
cannot  be  proven.  The  Poulo locos  (ed.  S.  Kraw- 
czynski,  1  10.445)  accuses  the  crow  of  damaging 
both  the  grocer  (sarnar dares! sardamares)  and  the 
plowman,  thus  suggesting  that  the  former  dis¬ 
played  his  wares  in  the  open  air.  In  1419  the 
Athonite  monastery  of  Xenophon  possessed  five 
ergasteria  sardamarika  in  the  Grand  Stoa  of  Thes- 
salonike  ( Xenoph .,  110.32. 8-9) — evidently  they  w'ere 
not  large  stores.  A  chrysobull  of  1342  notes  that 
greengroceries  ( lachanopoleia )  in  Constantinople 
that  had  been  recently  acquired  by  the  Lavra  of 
St.  Athanasios  were  transformed  into  tw'o  erga¬ 
steria — one  for  perfume  (myrepsikon) ,  the  other  a 
sardamarikon  (Lavra  3,  no.  123.121-23). 

1.11.  Stockle,  Zunfte  40L  Kazhdan,  Derevnja  i  gorvu  2561. 
Oikonomides,  Homines  d'affaires  95.  I..  Robert,  "F’pitaphes 
et  acclamations  byzantines  a  Corinthe,"  Hellenica  11  —  12 
(1960)39—46.  -A.K. 

GROSSETESTE,  ROBERT,  bishop  of  Lincoln; 
English  theologian,  scholar,  and  statesman;  born 
Stradbrook  (Suffolk)  ca.1168,  died  9  Oct.  1253. 
An  example  of  the  new'  type  of  ecclesiastic  trained 
in  the  universities,  Grosseteste  played  an  impor¬ 
tant  role  in  the  introduction  of  Aristotelian  learn¬ 
ing  at  Oxford.  Profoundly  learned  in  Greek,  he 


possibly  knew  some  Hebrew  as  well.  At  Lincoln, 
he  assembled  a  group  of  scholars  (some  from 
southern  Italy)  and  with  their  assistance  translated 
various  Greek  texts  into  Latin,  including  Aris¬ 
totle’s  On  the  Heavens,  with  the  commentary  of 
Simplikios,  and  Nicomachean  Ethics,  with  the  com¬ 
mentaries  of  Michael  of  Ephesus,  Lustration 
of  Nicaea,  and  others;  the  pseudo-l)ionysios  cor¬ 
pus,  with  the  scholia  of  Maximos  t  he  Confessor; 
On  the  Orthodox  Faith  by  John  of  Damascus;  On  the 
Passions,  attributed  to  Andronikos  of  Rhodes;  and 
other  theological  texts. 

F.i).  Pseudo-Andronicus  de  Rhodes  “ Pen  pathon”,  ed.  A. 
Glibert-Thirry  (Leiden  1977).  The  Greek  Commentaries  on  the 
Nicomachean  Ethics  of  Aristotle  in  the  Latin  Translation  of  Robert 
Grosseteste,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  ed.  H.  Mercken  (Leiden  1973). 
For  other  works  see  Thomson. 

lit.  S.IL  Thomson,  The  Writings  of  Robert  Grosseteste 
(Cambridge  1940).  Robert  Grosseteste:  Scholar  and  Bishop-, 
ed.  D.A.  Callus  (Oxford  1969).  — M.W.T. 

GROSSOLANO,  peter,  sometimes  called  Chry- 
solanus,  theologian,  bishop  of  Savona,  then  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Milan  (from  1 101  on);  died  in  the  mon¬ 
astery  of  St.  Sabas  irt  Rome  6  Aug.  1117.  Entangled 
in  the  struggle  of  local  parties,  Peter  was  twice 
forced  to  leave  Milan  (1103,  1112).  In  1112,  en 
route  to  Jerusalem,  he  stopped  at  Constantinople, 
where  he  engaged  in  discussions  with  Byz.  theo¬ 
logians,  including  Niketas  Slides,  Theodore  ok 
Smyrna,  and  others,  the  major  topic  being  the 
primacy  of  Rome.  Alexios  I,  according  to  a  note 
in  a  MS  of  Montecassino,  was  very  supportive  of 
Grossolano.  When  the  latter  read  his  pamphlet 
On  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  emperor 
exclaimed  that  now  wisdom  came  from  the  Occi¬ 
dent  to  the  Orient  and  that  Peter’s  treatise  made 
the  work  of  the  Greek  theologians  superfluous 
(H.  Block.  DOP  3  [1946]  223!  ).  It  remains  unclear 
whether  Peter  was  on  an  official  mission  of  Pope 
Paschal  II  or  went  to  Constantinople  as  a  private 

irdi'  HM?!  A  ft#*r  return  to  Pnmp  P**tr»r 

signed  at  the  Lateran  synod  of  1116. 

ed.  PG  127:91 1  —  19. 

lit.  J.  Barrouz.es,  “Les  documents  byzantins  chi  XI  le 
siecle  sur  la  primaute  romaine,"  REB  23  (1965)  51—59.  V. 
Grumel,  “Autour  du  voyage  de  l’ierre  Grossolanus  arch- 
eveque  de  Milan,  a  Constantinople,  en  1  1 12,"  EX)  32  (1933) 
22—33.  B.  Masnovo,  “Pier  Giosolano  e  il  suo  epitaho,” 
Archivio  storico  lombardo ■’  (1922)  1—28.  -A.K. 

GROTTAFERRATA,  site  about  18  km  southeast 
of  Rome  where  the  Greek  monastery  of  S.  Maria 
di  Grottaferrata  (rij?  KpeTrrotfieppcfrps')  was 
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founded  in  1004  by  N kilos  of  Rossano  undei 
the  patronage  of  the  counts  of  I  usculum.  I  hough 
subject  to  the  Holy  See,  the  monastery  followed 
the  Byz.  rite;  therefore,  in  1088,  Pope  Urban  II 
considered  its  abbot,  Nicholas,  a  suitable  nitei- 
mediary  to  send  to  Constantinople  to  discuss  the 
question  of  the  azymes.  Most  of  the  monks  of 
Grottaferrata  were  of  Calabrian  origin.  Some,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  example  of  their  learned  founder, 
were  able  scribes,  hagiographers,  and  hymnog- 
raphers,  and  the  monastery  still  preserves  an  im¬ 
portant  collection  of  Cheek  MSS. 

The  monastery  church,  parts  of  which  are  1  ith- 
C.,  was  built  and  decorated  according  to  Italian 
practice  but  with  some  use  of  Byz.  iconography. 
Over  the  main  entrance  is  a  Deesis  in  mosaic  of 
the  early  1 2th  C.;  inside,  on  the  apsidal  arch,  is  a 
mosaic  Pentecost  that  M.  Andaloro  (Roma  I'anno 
i3oo  [Rome  1983]  253-73)  and  V.  Pace  (Boll 
BadCr  41  [1987]  47-87)  attribute  to  the  time  of 
Innocent  III.  Three  registers  of  frescoes  on  the 
nave  wralls  are  recorded  but  have  mostly  disap¬ 
peared.  A  i3th-C.  Hodegetria  on  the  altar  shows 
traits  of  Cypriot  painting.  Bessarion  was  com¬ 
mendatory  abbot  of  Grottaferrata  from  1462  to 
1472. 

lit.  A.Rocchi,  De  coenohio  Cryptoferratmsi  eiusque  biblio¬ 
theca  et  codmbus  praeserlim  graecis  commenlarii  (T uscolo  1 893). 
( ,  Tomassetti,  La  Campagna  romana  antica,  medioevale  e 
moderna  -  4  (Roma  1976)  282-338.  K.  Follieri,  ’'ll  crisobollo 
di  Ruggero  II  re  di  Sicilia  per  la  Badia  cli  Grotialerrata 
(Aprile  1  131),”  BollBadGr  42  (1988)  49-81.  -Y.v.K,  D.K. 


GUARDIANSHIP  (kirnpoTreia.  also  evLTpoiri}). 
The  prime  duty  of  a  guardian  wras  to  administer 
the  ward’s  property  and  to  arrange  the  child’s 
marriage.  In  Roman  \dw  guardianship  existed  both 
for  wrards  and  for  adult  women,  but  impel  ial 
legislation  later  restricted  it  to  wards.  The  guard¬ 
ianship  for  minor  orphans  could  be  either  testa¬ 
mentary  or  statutory  (guardians  appointed  from 
among  relatives,  male  or  female);  in  the  absence 
of  a  statutory  or  testamentary  guardian  an  official 
guardian  could  be  appointed.  A  papyrus  of  336 
presents  the  petition  of  a  bishop  who  wished  to 
avoid  the  guardianship  of  some  children  (  rau- 
benschlag.  Lain  of  GRE  162,  n.25a).  After  the  8th- 
C.  Ecloga,  the  term  for  guardian,  epitropos,  was 
replaced — although  inconsistently — by  kourator 
(Zacharia,  Geschichte  162,  11.501),  whereas  epitropos 
referred  primarily  to  an  official  representative 


and  administrator  (e.g.,  Lavra  3,  no.  160. 1—2).  I  he 
termination  of  the  guardianship  of  minois  w'as 
established  in  Roman  law  at  25  (still  in  Cod. Just. 
V  30).  Leo  VTs  novel  28  mentioned  the  age  of 
18  (for  girls)  and  20  (for  boys)  but  allowed  local 
functionaries  to  decide  the  question  in  eveiy  con¬ 
crete  case.  His  novels  26  and  27  extended  to 
eunuchs  and  virgins  the  possibility  ol  adoption 
of  children,  and  they  thus  became  guardians.  Sex¬ 
ual  relationships  between  guardians  and  their 
charges  were  strictly  prohibited. 

lit.  Zhishman,  Eherecht  834—37-  )•  Beaucanip.  La  situ- 
at ion  jundkmc  de  la  femme  a  Byzatice,  (aihC.M  20  (1977) 
1,30.  Li.  -A.K.,  J.H. 


GUERCIO,  BALDOVINO  (BaXSouIpoy  repr^o?), 
Genoese  mercenary  and  ambassador;  died  before 
1201.  Guercio  entered  Byz.  military  service  and 
fought  for  John  II  against  the  prince  of  Antioch, 
probably  in  1142-43.  Subsequently,  he  served 
Manuel  I.  Fighting  Roger  II  of  Sicily  (1147-49), 
he  was  taken  prisoner.  He  was  released,  possibly 
by  William  I  of  Sicily  in  1 158.  Guercio  became  a 
Lizios  of  the  empire  and  received  a  house  and 
property  that  Genoese  sources  describe  as  a  feu- 
durn  (“fief”;  A.  Sanguined,  G.  Bertolotto,  Atti  della 
Societd  ligure  di  storia  patria  28  [1896-98]  471).  In 
Genoa  he  pursued  a  distinguished  career,  while 
maintaining  ties  with  Byz.  In  1179  escorted 
Agnes  of  France  to  Constantinople.  In  1188  Isaac 
II  wrote  Guercio  about  the  approaching  Third 
Crusade  and  recent  negotiations  with  Genoa  (ibid. 
406!  ).  Following  the  depredations  of  the  Genoese 
Guglielmo  Grasso,  Guercio  in  1193  successfully 
served  as  an  envoy  conveying  the  excuses  of  his 
fellow  citizens  (ibid.  456-59).  Because  of  the  pi¬ 
racies  of  the  Genoese  Gafforio  (1197),  Guercio  s 
feudum  was  confiscated  by  the  emperor.  In  May 
1201  the  Genoese  envoy  was  directed  to  seek  its 
restitution  for  Guercio  and  his  heirs. 

lit.  G.  Day,  “Genoese  Involvement  with  Byzantium  1 1 55— 
1204:  A  Diplomatic  and  Prosopographical  Study”  (Ph-D. 
diss.,  Univ.  of  III.,  1978)  59,  69,  72.  -C.M.B. 


GUIBERT  OF  NOGENT,  abbot  of  Nogent  (from 
1 104),  Latin  theologian  and  historian;  born  be¬ 
tween  ca.1053  and  1064,  died  ca.  1  124.  Guibert  s 
works  include  a  critique  of  relit:  cults  (On  the  Saints 


and  the  Relics  of  Saints,  ca.  1119)  and  an  Autobiog¬ 
raphy  (De  vita  sua,  ed.  E.R.  Labande  [Paris  1981]). 
His  History  or  God's  Deeds  Through  the  Franks  of 
ca.  1 108,  an  account  of  the  First  Crusade  (1095— 
1104),  draws  on  the  Gesta  Francorum  and 
Fulcher  of  Chartres  supplemented  by  oral 
sources.  In  its  eight  books  of  prose  and  verse  (E. 
Burstein,  CahCM  21  [1978]  247-63),  Guibert’s 
obsessions  triumph  over  critical  acumen  where 
Byz.  is  concerned.  He  discusses  John  the  Baptist’s 
relics  at  Constantinople  ( Historia — bk.i,  ch.5;  cf. 
PL  i56:624CD),  paraphrases  part  of  the  contro¬ 
verted  letter  of  Emp.  Alexios  I  to  Robert  of 
Flanders  (Reg  2,  00.1152),  and  criticizes  Alexios 
(“that  most  filthy  tyrant”)  as  a  usurper  who  vaunted 
the  beauty  of  Byz.  women  to  lure  the  French  to 
Byz.  Guibert  calls  Anna  Dalassene  a  witch  and 
claims  Alexios’s  taxation  required  every  Byz.  fam¬ 
ily  to  prostitute  one  daughter  and  castrate  one 
son,  whence  the  shortage  of  virile  Byz.  soldiers 
(bk.i,  ch.5).  Books  2—3  describe  the  beginnings 
of  the  Crusade  from  Clermont  through  the  cross¬ 
ing  of  the  Byz.  Empire,  while  the  remainder  refer 
frequently  to  Alexios’s  relations  with  the  Crusad¬ 
ers. 

ed.  RHC  Occid.  4  (1879)  1 17—263,  including  anon,  con¬ 
tinuation  to  1112,  pp.  261-63. 

lit.  Wattenbach,  Holtzinann,  Schmale,  Deutsch.  Gesch. 
Sachsen  u.  Salier  2:7826  RepFontHist  5:267—69.  Zaborov, 
Krest.  poch.  70  -77.  — M.McC. 

GUILDS  (crvaTpfxaTa,  also  somateia);  organiza¬ 
tions  of  craftsmen  and  merchants  devoted  to  pro¬ 
moting  the  economic  interests  of  their  members. 
The  late  Roman  state  created  various  state  work¬ 
shops,  fabricae ,  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  army, 
bureaucracy,  and  court,  and  imposed  certain  re¬ 
quirements  on  free  collegia ,  or  guilds.  The  degree 
of  state  requirements  could  differ  with  regard  to 
different  guilds:  those  collegia  that  dealt  with  the 
supply  of  Rome,  Constantinople,  and  other  major 
cities  (bakers  [pistores],  navicularii,  swinemongers, 
etc.)  were  subject  to  greater  government  control 
than  guilds  involved  in  more  “private”  activity. 
The  state  tried  to  implant  the  principle  of  hered¬ 
itary  professions,  but  there  are  serious  doubts  that 
it  managed  to  achieve  this  aim — at  least,  Egyptian 
papyri  contradict  the  principle  (Fikhman,  Egipet 
64-68).  Membership  in  the  guild  of  bakers  or 
swinemongers  w'as  considered  an  obstacle  to  social 
advancement.  Compulsory  association  with  a 


profession  and  restriction  to  a  place  of  origin  is 
attested  even  by  papyri.  At  the  same  time,  the 
members  of  guilds  possessed  various  economic 
privileges  and  often  exercised  political  pressure. 
The  direction  of  the  development  of  the  late 
Roman  guild  system  is  under  dispute:  F.  de  Rob- 
ertis  ( Orpheus  2  [1955]  45-54)  rejected  the  tradi¬ 
tional  view  concerning  the  continual  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  the  compulsory  system  in  the  late  Roman 
Empire  and  surmised  that  coercion  reached  its 
peak  under  Theodosios  II  but  ended  by  the  reign 
of  Justinian  I. 

The  loth-C.  guilds  as  reflected  in  the  Book  of 
the  Eparch  were  privileged  corporations  protected 
from  the  competition  of  both  landowners  in¬ 
volved  in  trade  activity  and  artisans  and/or  mer¬ 
chants  who  were  not  guild  members.  Admission 
to  the  guild  was  sought  by  those  for  whom  mem¬ 
bership  was  not  compulsory  and  expulsion  from 
a  guild  was  done  as  a  punishment.  Under  the 
leadership  of  elders,  guilds  regulated— albeit  un¬ 
der  the  supreme  surveillance  of  the  state — the 
quality  and  volume  of  production,  prices  of  goods 
and  salary  of  the  misthioi,  and  acquisition  of 
wares  from  outside  merchants.  Direct  services  to 
the  state  existed  but  were  insignificant.  Guilds  of 
toth-C.  Constantinople  resembled  Western  me¬ 
dieval  corporations  (of  the  Parisian  type)  more 
than  the  compulsory  collegia  of  the  4th  C. 

Corporate  organizations  existed  in  the  1  ith  C. 
(Kazhdan-Epstein,  Change  5 if),  but  the  system 
seemed  to  become  less  rigid  in  the  1 2th  C.:  Nicholas 
ol  Methone  (A.  Demetrakopoulos,  Bibliotheca  ec¬ 
clesiastic  a  [Leipzig  1866]  279.12-14)  emphasized 
that  the  Byz.  did  not  dictate  the  choice  of  living 
place  or  trade  to  people  possessing  the  necessary 
skill;  an  ordinance  of  Manuel  I  (Reg  2,  no.  1384) 
permitted  the  sale  of  a  money  changer’s  shop 
freely  to  any  “worthy”  person.  Documents  of  the 
14th—  15th  C.  mention  the  elders  of  various  cor- 
poiauoiia  ipioianes,  uulluci  s,  iiidxci  s  oi  pen  unit) 
in  Constantinople.  As  for  the  protomaistores  of  con¬ 
struction  workers  in  Constantinople  and  Thessa- 
lonike,  they  were,  most  likely,  not  the  elders  of 
guilds  but  leaders  of  teams  of  builders. 

lit.  L.C.  Ruggini.  “Le  associazioni  professional!  nel 
mondo  Romano-Bizantino,”  SettStu  18.1  (1971)  59—193.  A. 
Graeber,  Untersuchungen  zum  spdtromischen  Korporationswesen 
(Frankfurt  1983).  G.  Mickwitz,  Die  Kartell] unktiormi  der  Zunfte 
(Helsingfors  1936)  198-235.  E.  Frances,  "La  disparition 
cles  corporations  byzantines,”  12  CEB.  vol.  2  (Ohrid  1964) 
93-101.  Oikonornides,  Homines  d’affaires  108-14.  -A.k. 
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GUILLOCHE.  See  Interlace. 

GULLU  DERE,  valley  in  (Cappadocia  near  GA~ 
vu§in.  Among  the  rock-cut  churches  found  in 
this  valley  two  are  noteworthy.  Giillu  Dere  III,  a 
rectangular  church  with  a  single  large  apse,  is 
often  said  to  have  been  carved  before  the  8th  C. 
because  of  the  three  large  crosses  in  low  relief  on 
its  ceiling.  The  apse  is  decorated  with  an  elaborate 
Majestas  Domini  ascribed  on  stylistic  grounds  to 
the  gth  or  early  10th  C.  Giillu  Dere  IV,  also 
known  as  Ayvali  Kilise  or  the  (Church  of  St.  John, 
is  a  small,  double-naved  complex  with  an  elabo¬ 
rate  fresco  program.  A  donor’s  inscription  men¬ 
tioning  the  emperor  Constantine  should  probably 
be  dated  to  the  sole  reign  of  Constantine  VII 
between  913  and  920;  the  name  of  the  monu¬ 
ment’s  principal  patron  has  been  obliterated.  In 
addition  to  a  rich  Christological  cycle,  the  Lamb 
oe  God  and  a  number  of  Old  Testament  scenes 
are  depicted.  Giillu  Dere  IV,  the  Old  Church  of 
Tokali  Kilise  (see  Goreme),  and  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Apostles  at  Sinassos  appear  to  have  been 
decorated  by  the  same  atelier  (Thierry,  Bull- 
SocAntFr  [1971]  170-78). 

lit.  N.  Thierry,  Le  haul  Moyen-Age  en  Cappadoce,  vol.  1 
(Paris  1983)  105-89.  Jerphanion,  Eglises  ru  pest  res  2:592— 
94.  J.  Lafontaine-Dosogne,  "L’eglise  aux  trois  croix  de 
Giillu  dere  en  Cappadoce,”  Byzantion  35  (1965)  175-207. 
N.  and  M.  Thierry,  “Ayvali  Kilise  ou  pigeonnier  de  Giilii 
dere,”  CahArch  15  (1965)  97—154.  -A.J.VV. 

GUNTHER  OF  PAIRIS,  Latin  poet,  historian, 
and  theologian;  born  ca.i  150,  died  after  1208  or 
1210.  Gunther’s  epics  show  links  with  the  court 
of  Frederick  I:  the  fragmentary  Crusader  poem 
Solymarius  (ed.  W.  Wattenbach,  Archives  de  l' Orient 
Latin  1  [1881]  555-61)  draws  on  Robert  of  St. 
Remy  and  is  dedicated  to  Prince  Conrad  (died 
1  196);  Ligurinus  (ca.  1 186/7;  ed.  PL  2  12:327—476), 
based  on  Otto  of  Freising,  celebrates  Frederick's 
exploits  in  Italy.  Circa  1 204  Gunther  became  a 
Cistercian  monk  at  Pairis  (Alsace),  where  he  com¬ 
posed  (25  June  1205— ca.June  1208)  the  Historia 
ConstantinopoUtana,  a  polished  account  of  the  Fourth 
Crusade  that  mixes  prose  and  verse  but  is  marred 
by  tendentious  omissions,  such  as  the  transport 
contract  with  Venice  (ch.6,  p.71)  and  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  Isaac  II  Angelos  (ch.12,  p.88).  He  min¬ 
imized  the  bloodshed  during  the  capture  of  the 
Byz.  capital  and  stated  that  Constantinople’s  sack 


merely  avenged  Greek  treatment  of  the  Franks’ 
putative  Trojan  ancestors  (eh.  18,  pp.  i02f);  he 
also  exaggerates  (e.g.,  the  power  of  the  Byz.  fleet; 
ch.17,  p.98),  particularly  the  role  played  by  Mar¬ 
tin,  his  abbot  and  informant  (cf.  Longnon,  Com - 
pa  gut  ms  249O.  Gunther  seems  fundamentally  hos¬ 
tile  to  the  Byz.,  whom  he  calls  “the  dregs  of  the 
dregs,”  ch.  10,  p.84),  and  focuses  on  Martin’s  theft 
of  relics  from  the  burial  church  of  Irene,  wife  of 
John  If  Komnenos  (ch.19,  pp.  105!)  and  their 
translation  to  Pairis.  Gunther  may  have  written  in 
part  to  defend  Martin  from  charges  levied  by  his 
order  in  1206.  Martin’s  booty  included  relics  of 
Christ,  Sts.  John  and  James,  etc.  (ch.24,  pp.  120- 
22)  and  a  Crucifixion  icon  from  the  imperial  in¬ 
signia  (ch.25,  p.  1 25). 

F.n.  Riant,  Exuviae  1 157—  1  26.  Die  Geschichte  der  Eroberung 
von  Konstanlirwpel ,  Germ.  tr.  L.  Assemann  (Weimar  1956). 

lit.  F.R.  Swietek,  “Gunther  of  Pairis  and  die  Historia 
ConstantinopoUtana,"  Speculum  53  (1978)  49-79.  A.J.  An¬ 
drea,  “  The  Historia  Conslantinopolitana,”  Analecta  Cister- 
nensia  36  (1981)  269-302.  F.P.  Knapp  in  Die  deutsche  Lit- 
eratur  des  Mittelalters.  Verfasserlexikon,  vol.  3  (Berlin  1981) 
316-25.  —  M.McC. 


GYNAIKEION  ( yvvouKeiov ,  gynaeceum),  in  classi¬ 
cal  Greek,  a  part  of  the  house  reserved  for  the 
women;  in  the  late  Roman  Empire,  a  type  of 
imperial  textile  factory.  Isidore  of  Seville 
(Etymol.  15.6.3)  explains  the  word  as  “a  gathering 
of  women  [Greek  gyne  means  “woman”]  working 
with  wool.”  The  gynaeciarii  of  these  workshops 
were  men,  however,  not  women  (R.S.  Lopez,  Spe¬ 
culum  20  [1945]  6,  n.3),  and  an  edict  of  365 
{Cod. Just.  XI  8.3)  regulates  the  status  of  a  free 
woman  who  married  a  gynaeciarius.  The  Notitia 
dignitatum  mentions  procurators  gynaecei  in  Gallia 
as  well  as  in  the  East  (in  the  latter  case  without 
any  precise  localization).  Constantine  I’s  edict  of 
333  ( Cod  Just .  XI  8.2)  refers  to  gynaecea  and  dyers’ 
workshops.  Eusebios  of  Caesarea  (Eusebios,  VC 
2.34.1)  considers  workers  in  gynaikeia  and  linen 
workshops  the  slaves  of  the  treasury.  Sozomenos 
(Sozom.  HE  1.8.3)  includes  gynaikeia  among  places 
such  as  mines  and  linen  workshops  to  which  peo¬ 
ple  w'ere  sent  to  do  forced  labor.  The  use  of  the 
term  in  papyri  is  unclear  (Fikhman,  Egipet  37, 
11.218). 

In  later  centuries  the  word  apparently  disap¬ 
peared  and  its  meaning  was  forgotten.  In  the  title 
of  Basil.  54. 16  the  Latin  term  procuratores  gynaecei 
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was  rendered  in  Greek  as  “ prokouratores  of  women,” 
while  in  paragraph  9  of  the  same  chapter  the 
legislator  introduced  a  reference  to  “the  woman 
assigned  to  a  gynaikeion"  who  w'as  seduced  or  cor¬ 
rupted — whereas  no  woman  had  been  mentioned 
in  the  original  law1  of  385  ( Cod. Just .  XI  8.9). 

lit.  A.  d’Ors,  “P.  Ryl.  654  y  el  'anabolicum,'  ”  in  Studi 
in  onore  di  U.E.  Paoli  (Florence  1956)  266b  M.A.  Mar/ouk, 
History  of  Textile  Industry  in  Alexandria  (Alexandria  1955) 
47-49.  -A.K. 


GYPSIES  ( AiyinTTLOL ,  mod.  Gk.  Tixproi,  i.e.,  Egyp¬ 
tians),  from  1300  onward  also  called  Katsibeloi, 
“wanderers”  (cf.  Russ,  kocevnik,  “nomad” — R. Volk. 
BZ  79  [1986]  1  —  16).  In  Greek  and  Georgian  sources 
from  the  1  ith—  1  2th  C.  onward  gypsies  were  called 
Athinganoi- Adsincani  even  though  they  had  noth¬ 
ing  in  common  with  the  8th-C.  Athinganoi.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  a  Georgian  legend,  the  Adsincani  were 


invited  by  Constantine  IX  to  destroy  ferocious 
beasts  that  were  devouring  the  game  in  an  impe¬ 
rial  hunting  preserve.  Balsanton  describes  the 
Athinganoi  as  magicians,  snake  charmers,  and 
fortunetellers;  the  same  characterization  was  given 
to  them  by  later  authors  such  as  Pair.  Athanasios 
I  and  Joseph  Bryennios.  They  wandered  in  Crete 
(1323)  as  vagabonds,  according  to  the  Irish  monk 
Symon  Semeonis;  in  Corfu  (1373)  as  refugees 
from  Epiros;  and  in  Nauplia  (ca.1400)  as  an  or¬ 
ganized  Feudum  Acinganorum  whose  gypsy  leader 
John  had  the  title  drungarius  Acinganorum.  Ma- 
zaris  satirized  Aegyptioi  as  arrogant,  beggars, 
liars,  thieves,  and  practitioners  of  black  magic. 
T  hey  were  also  sieve  makers  and  blacksmiths. 
Numerous  ruins  in  Greece  are  still  popularly  called 
(from  the  14th  C.)  Gyphtokastra. 

lit.  G.C.  Soulis,  “The  Gypsies  in  the  Byzantine  Empire 
and  the  Balkans  in  the  I  .ale  Middle  Ages,”  DOT  15  (1961) 
141-65.  -S.B.B.,  A.K 
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hades,  ancient  ruler  of  the  underworld  and 
brother  to  Zeus  and  Poseidon.  In  Bvz.  literature 
Hades  connotes  both  (1)  the  underworld,  as  an 
equivalent  to  Christian  Hell,  as  well  as  more  gen¬ 
erally,  in  secular  texts,  the  place  where  all  the 
dead  are,  at  least  initially,  congregated;  and  (2) 
the  personification  of  Death  as  a  symbol  for  the 
tyranny  of  human  mortality.  In  hymns  and  hom¬ 
ilies  from  the  4th— 6th  C.  onward  Hades  (along¬ 
side  Thanatos,  or  Death)  is  portrayed  with  rav¬ 
enous  jaws  and  an  insatiable  belly  (cf.  Andrew  of 
Crete,  PC  97:io48A),  swallowing  old  and  young 
alike,  an  elaboration  of  an  idea  found  in  the  Old 
Testament  (Is  5: 14,  Pr  27:20).  In  the  Resurrection 
hymns  of  Romanos  the  Melode  ( Hymnes ,  ed.  J. 
Grosdidier  de  Matons  [Paris  1967]  4:444,  462, 
466,  476—80),  Christ’s  redemption  of  Adam  in¬ 
volves  a  physical  combat  with  Hades,  followed  by 
humorous  squabbling,  as  in  Ephrf.m  the  Syrian. 
References  in  1  2th-C.  secular  literature  are  fre¬ 
quent,  but  mainly  unspecific,  suggesting  the  grad¬ 
ual  replacement  of  Hades  as  personification/agent 
by  Hades  as  place.  The  ferryman  Charon  be¬ 
comes  a  more  concrete  personification  of  death. 

In  art  Hades  is  usually  depicted  in  the  guise  of 
a  venerable  pagan  god;  though  often  dark-skinned, 
he  is  not  caricatured.  In  scenes  of  the  Last  Judg¬ 
ment  he  sits  in  Hell,  with  a  condemned  soul  on 
his  knee  as  the  antithesis  of  Abraham  in  paradise. 
He  lies  pierced  in  the  stomach  by  the  cross  (on 
an  ivory  of  the  Crucifixion  surely  influenced  by 
the  hymns  of  Romanos  the  Melode,  see  M.  Frazer, 
MMJ  9  [1974]  153—61),  or  fettered  like  a  defeated 
barbarian  king  in  the  dark  pit  of  Hell,  or  trampled 
by  the  triumphant  Christ  in  scenes  of  the  Ana- 
stasis. 

lit.  M.B.  Alexiou,  “Modern  Greek  Folklore  and  its  Re¬ 
lation  to  the  Past:  The  Evolution  of  Charos  in  Greek 
Tradition,”  in  Vryonis,  Past  221—36.  Weitzmann,  Or.  Myth. 
206.  F..G.  Schwartz,  “A  New  Source  for  the  Byzantine 
Anastasis,”  Marsyas  16  (1972-3)  29-34.  -M.B. A..  N.P..S. 

HADRIAN  I,  pope  ( 1  Feb.  772-25  Dec.  795). 
Upon  his  election  to  the  papacy  Hadrian  imme¬ 


diately  solidified  his  position  by  delivering  poten¬ 
tial  opponents  into  imperial  custody  in  Constan¬ 
tinople.  The  threat  of  the  Lombard  king  Desiderius 
coincided  with  Constantine  V’s  campaign  against 
the  Bulgarians  and  obliged  Hadrian  to  appeal  to 
Charlemagne  for  help.  In  774  Desiderius  capit¬ 
ulated  to  the  Frankish  army  besieging  Pavia,  his 
son  and  co-ruler  Adelgis  fled  to  Constantinople, 
and  the  Franks  took  control  of  northern  and 
central  Italy.  After  long  negotiations,  Hadrian 
received  considerable  territory  from  Charle¬ 
magne.  At  first,  Bvz.  countered  the  new  Frankish 
regime  by  fostering  the  resistance  of  the  Lombard 
duchies  of  Spoleto  and  Benevento  and  the  Lom¬ 
bard  aristocracy  in  the  north.  Charlemagne  re¬ 
acted  by  crushing  the  revolt  of  the  latter,  while 
Hadrian  destroyed  Greek  ships  at  Civitavecchia. 
In  778  Hadrian  organized  the  papacy’s  first  mil¬ 
itary  offensive  against  the  duchies  ol  Naples  and 
Benevento  and  the  patrikios  of  Sicily.  However, 
Hadrian’s  efforts  to  incite  a  Frankish  assault  on 
the  southern  Italian  patrimonies  confiscated  by 
Fmp.  Leo  HI  failed. 

In  781,  perhaps  in  connection  with  the  revolt 
of  Sicily,  Constantinople  came  to  terms  with  Char¬ 
lemagne,  and  Constantine  VI  became  engaged  to 
his  daughter.  The  ensuing  peace  allowed  Hadrian 
to  cooperate  with  Byz.  by  encouraging  and  send¬ 
ing  legates  to  the  Second  Council  of  Nicaea  in 
787  to  end  Iconoclasm.  That  same  year,  how¬ 
ever,  the  marriage  arrangement  and  the  peace 
collapsed;  in  788  Byz.,  wrongly  expecting  support 
from  Benevento,  attempted  an  invasion  of  Italy 
to  restore  Adelgis  but  was  defeated.  A  tew  years 
later,  however,  Constantinople  reestablished  in¬ 
fluence  in  Benevento  by  offering  the  duke  the 
dignity  of  patrikios  and  marriage  into  the  imperial 
family;  the  Franks  then  attacked  him  without  suc¬ 
cess.  In  the  context  of  this  pattern  of  alliances, 
the  Frankish  court  at  first  reacted  violently  against 
the  Council  of  Nicaea,  but  Hadrian  managed  to 
temper  the  reaction.  At  some  point  in  his  reign, 
Hadrian  ceased  to  recognize  Byz.  sovereignty  over 
Rome. 
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i. it.  P.  Classen.  “Karl  del  Crosse,  das  Papsttum  mid 
Bvzan/,’'  in  Karl  tin  Grow.  Lebenswerk  mid  Sarhleben.  ed. 

H.  Beumann,  vol.  1  (DusseldorJ  1965)  537— 608.  J.  Deer, 

“Die  Vorrechte  des  Kaisers  in  Rom  (772—800),"  Zum  Kai¬ 
ser!  um  Karls  des  Grossen,  ed.  G.  Wolf  (Darmstadt  1972)  30— 
115.  — A.K..  M.McC. 

HADRIAN  II,  pope  (i  torn  14  Dec.  867);  born 
Rome  792,  died  Rome  Nov.  or  Dec.  872.  Born  to 
a  noble  family,  Hadrian  married  before  ordina¬ 
tion.  His  election  was  a  compromise  between  sup¬ 
porters  and  opponents  of  the  policy  of  Nicholas 

I.  Since  Rome  was  under  the  protection  of  the 
Frankish  ruler  Louis  II,  Hadrian’s  pontificate  ex¬ 
perienced  no  serious  internal  crisis,  and  his  dis¬ 
agreement  with  Anastasius  Bibliothecarius  was 
temporary.  Although  Hadrian  had  inherited  from 
Nicholas  a  conflict  with  Byz.,  the  Arab  threat  in 
southern  Italy  required  an  alliance  involving  Louis 
II,  the  pope,  and  the  new  Byz.  emperor  Basil  I. 
Patr.  Photios  became  the  first  victim  of  their 
concord,  and  at  the  council  at  Constantinople  in 
869/70  the  papacy’s  position  toward  Photios  was 
upheld.  Hadrian  supported  new  Slavic  churches 
in  Bulgaria  and  Moravia,  however,  against  Byz., 
thus  creating  grounds  for  a  new  confrontation. 
In  870  Bulgaria  recognized  papal  jurisdiction  and 
was  rewarded  w  ith  the  creation  of  an  archbishop¬ 
ric.  After  the  death  of  Constantine  the  Philos¬ 
opher  in  Rome,  Hadrian  ordained  Methodios 
archbishop  of  Pannonia  and  Moravia,  hoping  to 
include  this  territory  in  the  Roman  sphere  of 
influence.  Byz.  reacted  only  after  Hadrian’s  de¬ 
mise:  in  the  870s  Basil  I  pursued  an  active  policy 
in  the  northern  Balkans,  and  the  council  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  (879-80),  although  in  an  obscure  form, 
retained  Byz.  claims  to  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
over  Bulgaria. 

lit.  H.  Grotz,  h'.rbe  wider  Widen.  Hadrian  II  (867-8J2) 
and  seine  Zed  (Vienna-Cotognc-Graz  1970).  F.  Dvornfk, 
“Photius.  Nicholas  I  and  Hadrian  II."  US  3.}  (1973)  33—50. 

‘  -A.K. 

HADRIAN  IV  (Nicholas  Breakspear),  pope  (from 
4  Dec.  1154);  born  Abbot’s  Langley,  England, 
between  1110  and  1120,  died  Anagni  t  Sept. 
1159.  Hadrian  was  confronted  with  the  plans  of 
Frederick  1  to  subdue  Italy  and  the  growth  of 
Norman  power  in  the  south.  In  the  spring  of 
1 155  the  barons  of  Apulia  revolted  against  Wil¬ 
liam  I  of  Sicily,  and  Frederick  unexpectedly  w  ith¬ 


drew1  his  support;  Lmp.  Manuel  I  Komnenos  dis¬ 
patched  an  army  to  aid  the  rebels.  It  is  still  not 
known  whether  Hadrian  concluded  a  formal  al¬ 
liance  with  Byz.  William  of  Tyre  presents  the  pope 
as  the  soul  of  the  rebellion,  while  Kinnamos  as¬ 
serts  that  Hadrian  offered  cooperation.  The  re¬ 
bellion  was  a  failure,  and  in  1  153  Hadrian  signed 
a  treaty  with  William  I  in  Benevento,  followed  in 
1  157  by  a  Byz. -Norman  agreement.  The  growing 
tensions  with  Frederick,  however,  pushed  Had¬ 
rian  toward  Constantinople;  the  pope’s  corre¬ 
spondence  with  Basil  of  Ohrid  reveals  that  both 
parties  viewed  rapprochement  as  possible. 

lit.  W.  Ullmann,  “The  Pontificate  of  Adrian  IV',”  Cam¬ 
bridge  Historical  Journal  11  (1953-55)  233—52.  J.G.  Rowe, 
“Hadrian  IV,  the  Byzantine  Empire, -and  the  Latin  Orient,” 
in  Essays  in  Medieval  History  presented  to  Bertie  Wilkinson,  ed. 
T.  Sandquist,  M.  Powicke  (Toronto  1969)  3—16.  Lamina, 
Comneni  1:149—236.  -A.K. 

HAGIA  SOPHIA  ('Ay La  loepla,  lit.  “Holy  Wis¬ 
dom”),  name  of  numerous  churches  in  the  Byz. 
Empire  and  neighboring  countries.  Two  of  the 
most  important  were  the  cathedral  church  of 
Constantinople  and  that  of  Thcssalonike.  Others 
w'ere  to  be  found,  for  example,  in  Monf.mvasia 
and  Ohrid  as  well  as  at  Kiev. 

Hagia  Sophia  in  Constantinople.  The  first 
church  on  the  site,  of  basilical  form,  was  built 
near  the  Milion  (see  Mese),  that  is,  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  Great  Palace  and  Hippodrome, 
by  Constantius  II  (not  Constantine  as  often  stated) 
and  inaugurated  in  360.  It  was  known  as  the 
Great  Church  (Megale  Ekklesia) — the  name  Hagia 
Sophia  is  first  attested  ca.430 — and  had  the  epis¬ 
copal  palace  attached  to  its  south  side.  Burned 
dowm  by  the  supporters  of  John  Chrysostom  in 
404,  it  was  rebuilt,  once  again  as  a  basilica,  by 
Theodosios  II  and  completed  in  415.  The  only 
extant  part  of  the  Theodosian  basilica  is  a  colon¬ 
naded  porch,  probably  the  facade  of  the  atrium 
rather  than  of  the  church  itself  (A.M.  Schneider, 
Die  Grabung  im  Westhof  der  Sophienkirche  zu  Istanbul 
[Berlin  1941]). 

The  second  Hagia  Sophia  was  destroyed  by  fire 
during  the  Nika  Revolt  against  Justinian  I  (Jan. 
332).  Rebuilding  was  started  immediately,  under 
the  direction  of  the  architects  Anthf.mios  of 
Tralles  and  Isidore  of  Miletos,  and  the  new 
cathedral  was  inaugurated  on  27  Dec.  537.  An 


account  of  the  construction  and  the  technical  dif¬ 
ficulties  that  had  to  be  overcome  is  given  by  Pro- 
kopios  (Buildings  1.1.21-78).  In  large  part,  Justi¬ 
nian’s  church  is  still  standing.  It  is  a  domed  basilica, 
that  is,  a  combination  of  longitudinal  and  cen¬ 
tralized  planning,  nearly  square  (78  X  72  m  ex¬ 
cluding  the  two  narthexes),  its  nave  covered  by  a 
dome  too  Byz.  feet  (31  m)  in  diameter  and  two 
semidomes,  but  at  the  same  time  clearly  separated 
by  rows  of  columns  into  three  aisles,  with  galleries 
over  the  lateral  aisles  and  narthex.  The  original 
dome  collapsed  in  558  and  was  rebuilt  by  Isidore 
the  Younger  some  7  m  higher  than  the  first  one. 
The  church,  rededicated  on  24  Dec.  562,  was  the 
subject  of  a  descriptive  poem  by  Paul  Silentia- 
rios. 

The  architectural  conception  of  Anthemios  and 
Isidore  differed  in  some  respects  from  the  present 
form  of  the  building.  The  dome,  which  may  have 
continued  the  curvature  of  the  pendentives,  pro¬ 
duced  a  more  overwhelming  impression  from  in¬ 
side  than  the  current  steeper  dome.  The  north 
and  south  tympanums  appear  to  have  been  pierced 
by  large  windows,  thus  affording  a  more  brilliant 
illumination.  The  exterior  was  unencumbered  by 
buttresses.  The  liturgical  fixtures  are  known  in 
their  post-562  form.  They  included  a  gold  altar 
table  surmounted  by  a  ciborium;  a  projecting 
chancel  screen  of  12  columns;  and,  joined  to  the 
latter  by  an  enclosed  passage  (solea),  a  lofty  arnbo. 
Most  of  these  features  as  well  as  the  top  row  of 
seats  of  the  synthronon  in  the  apse  were  sheathed 
in  silver  revetments. 

The  church  was  surrounded  by  subsidiary 
structures.  To  the  west  lay  a  colonnaded  atrium 
with  a  fountain  at  its  center;  to  the  north  the 
larger  of  tw'O  baptisteries  (the  smaller,  still  extant, 
being  at  the  southwest)  and,  at  the  northeast  cor¬ 
ner,  a  circular  sacristy  ( skeuophylakion );  the  south 
side  was  Hanked  by  the  patriarchal  palace  (built 
565-77),  a  multistory  building  w7hose  main  apart¬ 
ments  communicated  with  the  south  gallery  of  the 
church.  The  rooms  situated  at  the  south  end  of 
the  west  gallery,  which  preserve  remnants  of  mo¬ 
saic  decoration,  served  as  offices  ( sekreta )  attached 
to  the  patriarchal  complex  (R.  Cormack,  E.J.W. 
Hawkins,  DOP  31  [1977]  175—251).  At  the  south¬ 
east  corner  of  the  church  a  raised  passage  con¬ 
nected  Hagia  Sophia  to  the  Great  Palace. 

Hagia  Sophia  was  naturally  the  liturgical  center 
°f  the  capital.  Administratively  it  was  joined  to 


Hagia  Sophia  in  Constantinople.  Interior  of  the  naos, 
looking  southeast. 


three  other  nearby  churches,  namely  St.  Irene, 
the  Theotokos  of  the  Chalkoprateia,  and  St. 
Theodore  of  Sphorakios;  all  four  churches  were 
served  by  the  same  clergy,  wdiose  establishment 
was  limited  by  Justinian  to  425,  but  which  in¬ 
creased  to  525  in  the  next  century.  Hagia  Sophia 
also  played  an  essential  part  in  imperial  ceremo¬ 
nial  and  had  two  rooms  (metatoria)  reserved  for 
the  emperor’s  use.  The  itinerary  of  imperial 
processions  in  and  out  of  Hagia  Sophia  is  mi¬ 
nutely  described  in  the  De  ceremonies. 

The  most  important  structural  alterations  of  the 
church  during  the  Byz.  period  w  ere  the  following. 
Repairs  alter  the  earthquake  of  869  may  have 
inc  luded  the  rebuilding  of  the  tympanums  in  their 
present  form  (R.J.  Mainstone,  DOP  23-24  [1969— 
70]  353-68).  In  989  the  main  west  arch  collapsed 
together  with  the  west  semidome  and  a  portion 
of  the  dome;  they  were  rebuilt  by  the  Armenian 
architect  Trdat.  In  1317  massive  exterior  but¬ 
tresses  were  added  on  the  north  and  east  sides  of 
the  building.  In  1346  the  east  arch  collapsed, 
bringing  down  the  east  semidome  and  one-third 
of  the  dome  and  destroying  the  ambo  under- 
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Hagia  Sophia  in  Constantinople..  Exterior  view  from  the  northwest.  In  the  back¬ 
ground,  the  Bosporos. 


neath;  the  damage  was  repaired  by  1353  with  the 
restricted  means  that  were  then  available. 

The  marble  and  opus  seclile  decoration  of  the 
vertical  surface  of  the  walls  is  relatively  well  pre¬ 
served.  The  mosaic  decoration  of  Justinian's  church 
appears  to  have  been  largely  nonfigural  and  much 
ol  it  still  survives  in  the  vaulting  of  the  narthex, 
side  aisles,  etc.  The  summit  of  the  dome  was 
occupied  by  a  huge  cross  in  a  medallion.  After 
Iconoclasm  a  program  of  figural  mosaics  was  un¬ 
dertaken  and  part  of  it  is  preserved:  an  enthroned 
Virgin  in  the  apse  (C.  Mango,  E.J.W.  Hawkins, 
DOP  19  [1965]  113—52),  two  archangels  in  the 
bema  arch,  prophets  and  church  fathers  in  the 
tympana  (Eidem,  DOP  26  [1972]  1-41).  Narrative 
scenes  are  known  to  have  existed  in  the  gallery 
vaults  (Baptism,  Pentecost,  Isaiah's  vision).  Other 
preserved  mosaics  may  be  regarded  as  individual 


insets.  They  include  a  loth-G.  panel  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child  flanked  by  Constantine  1  and  Justinian 
I  in  the  southwest  vestibule;  the  enthroned  Christ 
with  a  prostrate  emperor  (Basil  I  or  Leo  VI)  at 
his  feet  in  the  lunette  above  the  “Imperial  Door’’; 
the  imperial  portraits  (Alexander — P.A.  Under¬ 
wood,  E.J.W.  Hawkins,  DOP  15  [1961]  189-217, 
Constantine  IX  with  Zoe,  John  II  Komnenos  with 
Irene)  and  the  Deesis  (late  13th  C.)  in  the  gallery. 
The  Pantokrator  in  the  main  dome  (which  was 
restored  in  1355)  has  disappeared.  In  1989  the 
mosaics  on  the  eastern  arch,  comprising  the  fig¬ 
ures  of  John  V  Palaiologos,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
John  the  Baptist,  as  well  as  a  Hetoimasia  (cf. 
Mango,  infra  66—67)  came  to  light. 

I11  1453  Hagia  Sophia  was  converted  into  a 
mosque  (Ayasofya  Carnii).  Apart  from  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  four  minarets,  it  underwent  several  re¬ 


pairs,  the  most  important  in  1573  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  years,  then  in  1847-49,  ^ie  latter  carried  out 
bv  the  Swiss  architects  Gaspare  and  Giuseppe 
Fossati. 

lit.  R.L.  Van  Nice,  St.  Sophia  in  Istanbul :  An  Architectural 
Survey  (Washington,  D.C.,  1965—86).  )anm,  Eghses  CP  455- 
70.  R.  Mainstone,  Hagia  Sophia:  Architecture,  Structure  and 
Liturgy  of  Justinian’s  Great  Church  (London  1988).  A.M. 
Schneider,  Die  vorjustinianische  Sophienkirche,”  HZ.  4(1 
( 1 0*56)  77-85.  T.  Whittemore,  The  Mosaics  oj  St.  Sophia  at 
Istanbul,  vols.  1—4  (Oxford  1933—52).  C.  Mango,  Materials 
for  the  Study  of  the  Mosaics  of  St.  Sophia  at  Istanbul  (Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  1962).  R.  Cormack,  “Interpreting  the  Mosaics  of 
S.  Sophia  at  Istanbul,"  Art  History  4  (1981)  131—49. 

CM. 

Hagia  Sophia  in  Thessalonike.  The  pres 
ent  building,  located  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  city,  w-as  constructed  over  the  remains  ol  a 
large  five-aisled  basilica,  incorporating,  however, 
only  the  central  portion  of  the  latter.  It  is  a  cross- 
domed  building  with  thick  walls,  narthex,  well- 
defined  aisles,  heavy  central  piers,  and  galleries. 
The  building  does  not  lit  easily  into  the  history 
of  Byz.  architecture  and  has  been  variously  as¬ 
signed  to  the  6th  through  the  8th  C. 

Mosaic  decoration  of  the  interior  can  be  as¬ 
signed  to  several  phases.  Monograms  of  Constan¬ 
tine  VI  and  Irene  provide  a  date  of  780—97  for 
the  original  mosaic  decoration  of  the  sanctuary, 
which  included  a  huge  cross  in  the  apse  (behind 
later  figural  decoration).  In  the  dome  is  a  mosaic 
of  the  Ascension,  the  oldest  representation  from 
any  dome;  the  apostles  stand  on  a  multicolored 
rolling  groundline,  set  off  from  each  other  by- 
trees.  An  inscription  in  the  dome  states  that  the 
work  was  done  under  Archbp.  Paul  in  November 
of  the  4th  indiction,  but  the  precise  year  is  not 
given;  if  Paul  is  to  be  identified  with  a  correspon¬ 
dent  of  Photios,  the  composition  should  be  as¬ 
signed  to  the  880s.  In  the  half-dome  of  the  apse 
is  the  Virgin  and  Child,  either  contemporary  with 
the  mosaic  in  the  dome,  or  perhaps  as  late  as  the 
nth  C.  (Cormack,  infra  134).  In  the  narthex  are 
frescoes  of  the  nth  C.  (D.  Mouriki,  DOP  34 
[1982]  93  and  fig.26). 

The  church  was  the  city’s  cathedral  from  1205 
(under  Latin  occupation),  but  it  may  have  held 
this  honor  at  an  earlier  date.  Gregory  Palamas 
was  buried  in  the  church  in  1359. 

lit.  K.  Theoharidou,  The  Architecture  of  Hagia  Sophia. 
Thessaloniki  (Oxford  1988).  R.  Cormack,  "The  Apse  Mosaics 
of  St.  Sophia  at  Thessaloniki.”  DChAE  1  10  (1981)  11  1-35. 
Krautheimer,  ECBArch  292-95,  495,  11.5.  -T.E.G. 
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HAGIOCHRISTOPHORITES,  STEPHEN,  pol¬ 
itician  of  lowly  origin;  died  Constantinople  1  1 
Sept.  1185.  The  son  of  a  tax  collector,  Hagio- 
christophorites  (' AyioxpicrTO<f)opLTr)<;,  “hearer  of 
the  holy  Christ”)  lost  his  nose  as  punishment  for 
his  attempt  to  marry  a  noblewoman.  The  staun¬ 
chest  supporter  of  Andronikos  I,  lie  acquired 
great  influence  during  Andronikos’s  purges;  he 
was  labeled  Antichristophorites  by  his  adversaries. 
Andronikos  rewarded  him  with  the  title  ol'sehastos 
and  the  office  of  a  logtdhelrs.  Hagiochristophorites 
helped  organize  the  murder  of  Alexios  II  and 
many  trials  of  aristocrats.  He  was  killed  by  Isaac 
(II)  Angelos,  the  future  emperor,  when  he  went 
to  Isaac’s  house  to  arrest  him. 

lit.  Brand,  Byzantium  60 f.  69 f.  -A.K. 

HAGIOGRAPHICAL  ILLUSTRATION.  The 

primary  focus  of  Byz.  hagiographical  (see  Ha¬ 
giography)  illustration  was  portraiture:  the  par¬ 
ticular  deeds  of  individual  saints  played  a  com¬ 
paratively  minor  role  in  all  but  the  very  earliest 
period. 

The  first  works  of  this  genre  are  scenes  relating 
to  the  death  of  certain  martyrs,  located  at  their 
martyrion.  Though  for  most  of  these  monu¬ 
ments  only  written  descriptions  survive  (see  As- 
tf.rios  of  Amaseia  on  paintings  at  the  martyrion 
of  Euphemia  of  Chalcedon),  it  is  clear  that  the 
scenes  of  martyrdom  were  often  expanded  into 
small  “Passion”  cycles  comprising  a  routine  se¬ 
quence  of  episodes:  arrest,  trial,  torture,  and  ex¬ 
ecution.  These  sets  of  images  were  more  closely 
attached  to  a  particular  place  than  to  a  specific 
text. 

Funerary  portraits,  usually  grans  figures,  were 
set  up  at  the  tomb  of  the  saint.  These  might  be 
copied  on  liturgical  objects  (cf.  the  ivory  Menas 
pyxis),  on  pilgrim  tokens  and  ampullae,  or  even 
on  votive  panels  erected  elsewhere  in  the  same 
sanctuary  (e.g.,  those  in  Nt.  Deme  i  rios  at  l  hes- 
salonike).  A  few  portable  panels  painted  with  por¬ 
traits  of  saints  have  survived  from  the  late  6th  to 
7th  C.,  primarily  at  Sinai  (Weitzmann,  Sinai  Icons, 
nos.  B5,  9,  11);  their  widespread  use  is  attested 
in  written  sources,  however,  as  is  the  assumption 
that  such  icons  were  capable  of  acting  with  many 
of  the  miraculous  powers  available  to  the  saint 
during  his  lifetime  (Kitzinger,  Art  of  Byz.  91—156; 
R.  Cormack,  Writing  in  Gold  [New  York  1985]  17— 
94)- 
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Venerated  first  at  tombs  in  far-flung  quarters 
of  the  empire,  the  relics  of  a  great  number  of 
these  saints  were  eventually  translated  to  Constan¬ 
tinople  and  the  cults  absorbed  by  the  capital.  With 
the  establishment  of  the  calendar  for  the  church 
of  Constantinople  (see  Synaxarion  of  Constan¬ 
tinople),  each  saint  found  his  particular  place  in 
the  celebrations  of  the  liturgical  year  and,  at  the 
same  time,  began  to  assume  a  specific  physiog¬ 
nomy.  A  few  saints  (such  as  Peter  and  Paul)  had 
already  acquired  fixed  features  before  Icono- 
clasm,  but  the  arguments  raised  during  that  pe¬ 
riod  concerning  the  identity  of  an  image  with  its 
prototype  led  over  the  course  of  the  qth  through 
1  ith  C.  to  a  growing  emphasis  on  consistency  and 
on  the  clear  definition  of  the  physical  features  of 
dozens  of  other  saints  as  well. 

A  Byz.  hagiographical  portrait  presents  each 
saint  in  one  of  the  three  ages  of  man:  the  beard¬ 
less  youth,  the  dark-bearded  mature  man,  or  the 
white-haired  elder.  His  features  are  then  further 
defined  by  his  particular  hairline  and  the  shape 
of  his  beard.  Of  equal  importance  is  the  saint’s 
costume,  which  indicates  his  profession,  his  rank 
in  the  secular  or  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  and  even 
his  ethnic  origin.  Whether  the  saint  is  depicted 
on  a  large  wall  mosaic  or  inside  a  painted  initial, 
his  features  and  dress,  esp.  in  the  i  ith  C.,  are  so 
precisely  rendered  as  to  be  immediately  recogniz¬ 
able.  Only  women  are  not  so  clearly  distinguished 
one  from  another,  partly  because  they  usually 
appear  veiled,  so  that  there  is  no  way  of  indicating 
the  important  differences  in  hairstyle  (exceptions 
are  princesses  such  as  Helena  and  Catherine  of 
Alexandria  and  the  hermit  Mary  of  Egypt).  St. 
Peter  carries  his  keys,  the  Anargyroi  their  med¬ 
ical  implements,  but  attributes  referring  to  spe¬ 
cific  events  in  a  saint’s  life  were  never  a  common 
feature  of  Byz.  hagiographical  portraiture. 

The  portrait  type,  often  confirmed  by  literary 
tradition  (e.g.,  Oulpios  the  Roman),  generally 
claimed  to  reproduce  an  image  of  the  saint  painted 
while  he  was  still  alive.  Once  visual  types  were 
fixed  they  could  be  easily  transmitted,  even  by 
means  of  written  descriptions  as  succinct  as  those 
found  in  the  later  painter’s  manuals  (Dionysius  of 
Fourria ,  Hermeneia  tes  zographikes  lechnes,  ed.  A. 
Papadopoulos-Kerameus  [St.  Petersburg  1909J 
1 50-70). 

The  innumerable  saintly  figures  adorning  Bvz. 
churches  are  arranged  in  groups  according  to 


their  professional  category,  following  a  generally 
accepted  hierarchy  in  church  programs  or,  more 
rarely,  according  to  the  date  of  their  liturgical 
celebration.  The  precise  situation  and  composi¬ 
tion  of  each  group  was,  however,  constantly  ad¬ 
justed  to  suit  the  specific  architectural  design  and 
purpose  of  the  church  it  adorned. 

Narrative,  such  as  there  was,  reemerged  very 
slowly.  The  portraits  of  certain  saints  are  regularly 
accompanied  by  specific  narrative  elements  (the 
Miracle  at  Chonai,  Eustathios  and  the  stag,  the 
two  Symeon  the  Styi.ites  on  their  columns,  and 
the  Forty  Martyrs  of  Sebasteia  in  the  freezing 
lake).  These  images,  found  already  in  the  gth  and 
10th  C.,  probably  go  back  to  lost  Constantinopol- 
itan  originals,  but  they  are  essentially  “expanded” 
portraits,  rather  than  distilled  narrative.  Calen¬ 
dar  cycles,  best  represented  by  the  so-called 
Menoi.ogion  of  Basil  If,  consist  primarily  of 
scenes  of  torture  and  execution,  with  each  saint 
receiving  exactly  the  same  amount  of  space,  re¬ 
gardless  of  his  general  importance  or  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  his  career. 

Narrative  cycles  devoted  to  a  single  saint  rarely, 
in  fact,  appear  in  MS  form,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  brief  sequences  in  early  MSS  of  the  Homilies 
of  Gregory  of  Nazianzos  and  the  marginal  Psal¬ 
ters.  Even  the  most  important  Byz.  hagiograph¬ 
ical  collection  of  all,  the  ten-volume  menologion  of 
Symeon  Metapiirastes,  was  rarely  accompanied 
by  any  illustration  other  than  portraits. 

True  biographical  cycles  are  found  primarily  in 
icon  and  monumental  painting.  A  few  scenes  from 
the  lives  of  saints  Basil  the  Great,  George,  and 
Symeon  Stylites  the  Elder  appear  in  the  9th-  and 
toth-C.  churches  of  Cappadocia.  But  compre¬ 
hensive  narrative  sequences  beginning  with  the 
birth  and  ending  with  the  death  of  the  saint  occur 
first  in  fresco  in  the  12th  C.  and  on  the  so-called 
vita  icons  of  the  early  13th  C.  Scarcely  more  than 
a  dozen  of  these  icons  survive,  most  from  Sinai 
and  Cyprus;  they  present  the  bust  or  full-length 
figure  of  a  saint  surrounded,  usually  on  all  four 
sides,  by  a  series  of  6,  12,  or  even  16  compart¬ 
ments  containing  narrative  episodes  from  his  life. 
The  form  of  these  vita  icons  may  derive  from  the 
practice,  esp.  popular  in  the  12th  C.,  of  surround¬ 
ing  painted  icons  with  costly  metal  frames  (N. 
Sevcenko,  ry  BSC  Abstracts  [1988]  32!  ).  The  fresco 
cycles  have  no  fixed  place  in  the  church  but  are 
most  commonly  found  in  secondary  areas  such  as 


the  NARTHEX  or  the  pastophoria,  often  in  con¬ 
nection  with  donor  tombs.  The  number  of  differ¬ 
ent  saints  whose  vitae  were  illustrated  in  either 
medium  was  rather  limited:  before  the  14th  C., 
cycles  of  saints  Nicholas  of  Myra  and  George 
vastlv  outnumber  all  others.  Miracle  cycles  are 
rare,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Eustratios  on 
Sinai  (see  Five  Martyrs  of  Sebasteia). 

The  f  ormal  connection  of  these  narrative  cycles 
with  the  structure  of  vita  texts  suggests  that, 
though  their  iconography  cannot  have  derived 
from  illustrated  MS  models  (which  apparently 
never  existed  in  large  numbers),  they  may  none¬ 
theless  have  been  a  response  to  the  prescribed 
reading  of  the  Metaphrastian  Lives  at  the  or- 
thros  service  in  monastic  communities,  a  practice 
that  can  be  documented  from  at  least  the  12th  C. 
(Einhard,  Ubcrlieferung  2:314-18).  Though  nei¬ 
ther  the  monumental  nor  the  icon  cycles  strictly 
follow  the  Metaphrastian  or  any  other  specific 
text,  either  with  regard  to  the  general  choice  of 
scenes  or  the  details  of  any  episode,  they  do  have 
their  own  visual  conventions  comparable  to  the 
topoi  of  the  hagiographers  (H.  Maguire,  ArtB  70 
[1988]  98—99),  such  as  the  conscious  borrowing 
of  a  familiar  biblical  composition  to  illustrate  an 
event  in  the  life  of  the  saint. 

No  new'  genres  of  hagiographical  illustration 
were  introduced  after  the  12th  C.,  though  the 
number  of  cycles  and  variety  of  saints  involved 
increased.  In  portraiture,  there  was  a  gradual  loss 
of  physiognomic  precision  but  a  gain  in  psycho¬ 
logical  range.  The  vita  cycles,  esp.  the  frescoes, 
absorbed  contemporary  Palaiologan  innovations 
in  biblical  iconography,  showing  an  increased  re¬ 
liance  on  drama  and  multifigured  compositions. 
The  growing  programmatic  thrust — whether  po¬ 
litical,  eremitical,  episcopal,  etc.— of  church  dec¬ 
oration  in  this  period  also  f  requently  affected  the 
content  of  the  hagiographical  cycles  (e.g..  Eh. 
Gouma-Peterson,  ArtB  58  [1976]  168-82;  S.  To- 
mekovic  in  Mileseva  u  istoriji  srpsko  naroda  [Bel¬ 
grade  1987]  51-65).  Resonances  established  be¬ 
tween  biblical  and  hagiographical  cycles  grew  ever 
more  sophisticated  as  church  decoration  became 
more  and  more  elaborate  and  various  otherwise 
unrelated  cycles  had  to  be  unrolled  on  a  single 
wall  (Maguire,  supra  94-98). 

in  .  C.  Belting-I hm,  RAC  14:66-96.  A.  Chatzinikolaou. 
RRK  2:1034—93.  P-  MijoviC  Menolog  (Belgrade  1973).  Sev- 
fenko,  Xirholas  155-73.  k.  Weitzmann,  “Icon  Programs  ol 


the  12th  and  13th  centuries  at  Sinai.”  DChAE 1  12  (1984) 
(>3—1 16.  Th.  Gouma-Peierson,  “Narrative  Cycles  of  Saints’ 
Lives  in  Byzantine  Churches  from  the  Tenth  to  the  Mid- 
Fourteenth  Century,”  COr'J'hR  30  (1985)  31-44.  -N.P.S. 

HAGIOGRAPHY,  modern  term  lor  a  genre  of 
Byz.  literature  whose  aims  were  the  veneration 
of  the  saint  and  the  creation  of  an  ideal  of  Chris¬ 
tian  behavior  as  well  as  documentation  and  enter¬ 
tainment.  As  a  portrayal  of  historical  personages, 
hagiography  overlaps  with  historiography,  con¬ 
veying  historical  information,  using  chronicles  as 
sources,  and,  in  turn,  serving  as  a  source  for 
chronicles;  as  an  edifying  genre,  hagiography  may 
bear  resemblance  to  the  sermon.  Three  major 
types  of  hagiography  already  existed  in  the  early 
centuries  of  the  empire:  martyrion,  the  account 
of  a  martyr’s  trial  and  execution;  vita,  a  saint’s 
biography;  and  apophthegmata  patrum,  a  col¬ 
lection  of  wise  sayings  of  hermits.  Probably  by  the 
7th  C.  the  description  of  posthumous  miracles 
was  established  as  a  separate  type. 

Hagiography  provides  a  variety  of  information 
to  the  Byzantinist  (E.  Halkin,  13  CEB,  Main  Papers 
XI  [Oxford  1966]  1  —  to).  Eirst  of  all,  saints’  lives 
convey  data  concerning  their  heroes  and  the  mon¬ 
asteries  and/or  cities  where  they  lived.  Second, 
since  a  number  of  saints  played  important  political 
roles,  their  biographies  contain  data,  sometimes 
unique,  about  momentous  events,  although  the 
reliability  of  the  evidence  may  vary  from  one  vita 
to  the  next.  Some  vitae  are  biased,  others  indif¬ 
ferent  to  reality  and  so  concerned  with  their  edi¬ 
fying  or  propagandizing  purpose  that  chronology 
is  distorted,  events  invented,  suppressed,  or  trans¬ 
ferred  from  other  vitae.  More  dependable  are 
hagiographic  data  on  everyday  life.  The  style  of 
hagiographical  works  ranged  from  highly  ele¬ 
vated  to  simple,  inclining  toward  the  vernacular. 
Sometimes  they  are  full  of  vivid  details,  and  ad¬ 
ventures  ot  heroes  are  woven  into  a  romance  with 
such  elements  as  travel,  shipwreck,  concealment, 
and  pursuit.  The  account  of  miracles,  including 
posthumous  ones,  is  a  typical  element  of  hagiog¬ 
raphy. 

Early  hagiography  (4th-7th  C.)  tried  to  reject 
the  ancient  values  of  urban  civilization:  the  holy 
man  was  liberated  from  his  obligations  toward 
society  and  authority  and  submitted  exclusively  to 
God,  for  whose  sake  he  was  ready  to  endure 
poverty,  suffering,  and  tortures;  accordingly,  the 
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desert  was  chosen  as  the  most  typical  setting  lor 
the  saint’s  exploits  (Antony  the  Great).  When 
the  saint  entered  the  city  gates,  it  was  to  reject  the 
traditional  norms  of  behavior  (Symeon  of  Emesa). 
Family  ties  were  renounced  (Aeexios  Homo  Dei), 
and  the  saint  was  closer  to  wild  beasts  than  to  his 
relatives.  A  shameful  past,  such  as  prostitution, 
was  not  an  obstacle  to  holiness;  neither  were  illit¬ 
eracy,  ugliness,  or  poverty.  Early  hagiography  em¬ 
phasized  the  collective  nature  of  the  body  of  saints: 
many  martyrs  met  execution  in  groups,  and  the 
wise  “fathers”  of  the  apophthegmata  were  a  faceless 
throng,  who  can  hardly  be  distinguished  as  indi¬ 
viduals.  On  the  other  hand,  the  individuality  of 
the  hagiographer  was  maintained,  and  the  most 
famous  hagiographers  of  the  period  (Athanasios 
of  Alexandria,  John  Moscuos,  Leontius  of  Nea- 
polis,  Sophronios  of  Jerusalem)  are  well-known 
personalities.  The  main  centers  of  hagiographic 
production  were  the  cities  and  monasteries  of 
Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Syria. 

With  the  general  decline  of  literary  activity  f  rom 
the  late  7th  and  through  almost  the  entire  8th  C., 
hagiography  diminished;  it  regenerated  slightly 
before  800,  first  in  the  eastern  provinces,  and 
flourished  from  the  9th  to  1 1  th  C.  The  passionate 
denial  of  ancient  ideals  that  was  typical  of  earlier 
saints'  lives  lessened:  the  daring  hermit  gave  way 
to  Lhe  efficient  builder  of  the  monastic  community 
(Athanasios  of  Athos,  Eazaros  of  Mr.  Gaee- 
sios),  the  wild  holy  fooi.  made  his  way  into  the 
establishment  (Basil  the  Younger),  prostitutes 
and  women  in  disguise  were  replaced  by  the  ideal 
matron  (Mary  thf.  Younger).  The  sanctity  of 
family  ties  was  assumed  as  a  virtue,  although  not 
consistently  (A.  Kazhdan,  Byzantion  54  (1984]  188— 
92).  The  saint’s  political  role  was  highly  esteemed, 
his  connections  with  Constantinopolitan  function¬ 
aries  carefully  stressed:  some  vitae  (Euthymios, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople)  avoid  the  miraculous 
elements,  except  for  the  saint’s  foresight,  and 
emphasize  the  saint’s  role  in  political  and  ecclesi¬ 
astical  struggles;  the  Life  of  Ignatios,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  is  a  purely  political  pamphlet 
against  Photios.  The  collectivity  of  martyrs  begins 
to  disappear;  it  is  significant  that  the  story  of  the 
Forty-two  Martyrs  of  Amorion  was  produced 
in  several  versions,  some  of  which  acquired  indi¬ 
vidual  heroes.  We  know  little  about  individual 
hagiographers  of  this  period,  although  some  of 
them  (Niketas,  author  of  the  Life  of  Philaretos 


the  Merciful,  and  esp.  Gregory,  hagiographer 
of  Basil  the  Younger)  provide  some  personal  in¬ 
formation.  Ignatios  the  Deacon  was  probably 
the  only  professional  hagiographer  of  the  period. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  collection  and  editing  of 
old  vitae  attracted  distinguished  writers,  such  as 
Niketas  David  Paphi.agon  and  esp.  Symeon  Me- 

TAPHRASTES. 

The  Life  of  Eazaros  of  Galesios  is  the  last  great 
piece  of  1  ith-C.  hagiography.  In  the  12th  C. 
intellectuals  became  critical  of  the  image  of  the 
holy  man:  hagiographical  production  was  scanty 
(P.  Magdalino  in  Byz.  Saint  52-54),  and  Eusta¬ 
thios  of  Thessalonike  composed  a  spectacular 
“anti-vita”  of  Philotheos  of  Opsikion.  At  the 
same  time  some  evidence  of  popular  hagiography 
is  preserved:  the  Life  of  Paraskeve  was  reportedly 
burned  by  order  of  the  patriarch  because  of  its 
vernacular  character,  and  the  miracles  of  St. 
George,  some  of  which  should  be  dated  in  the 
1 2th  C.,  conjure  up  an  image  of  the  saint  as  a 
clever  fellow,  ready  to  bargain  and  conscious  of 
his  profit.  The  authors  of  “popular”  vitae  plunged 
into  anonymity,  whereas  we  have  the  names  of 
some  professional  writers,  such  as  Prodromos 
and  Tzf.tzes,  who  tried  their  skill  at  saints’  lives, 
although  their  hagiographical  essays  are  not  their 
best  work.  The  interest  in  autobiography  as  a 
redeveloping  genre,  as  well  as  the  propagation  of 
the  military  ideal,  contributed  to  the  decline  of 
hagiography:  Psellos  attempted  to  rewrite  the 
Life  of  Auxentios,  permeating  his  work  with 
autobiographical  elements;  Blemmydes  wrote  his 
own  biography — he  did  not  expect  his  disciples  to 
eulogize  his  virtues. 

Some  hagiographers  of  the  Palaiologan  period 
(Gregory  II  of  Cyprus,  Constantine  Akropoli- 
ies,  Theodora  Raoulaina)  preferred  the  lauda¬ 
tion  of  saints  from  earlier  periods,  while  others 
concentrated  on  the  lives  of  contemporaries.  Some 
vitae  took  the  form  of  biographies  of  politicians 
(Emp.  John  III  Vatatzes,  patriarchs  Arsenios 
Autoreianos,  Joseph  I,  Athanasios  I,  Isidore  I 
Boucheiras)  and  theologians,  such  as  Palamas. 
Their  anti-Palaiologan  resistance  or  principles  of 
church  independence  are  the  predominant  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  recognition  of  their  sainthood  (R 
Macrides  in  Byz.  Saint  68).  Other  writers  empha¬ 
sized  the  ascetic  life  of  the  hermit  (Niphon,  Ro- 
mylos,  Maximos  Kausokalybites). 

Lhe  Bollandists  laid  the  foundations  of  the  study 
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of  hagiography  (H.  Delehaye,  L  oeuvre  des  Bolland- 
istes  d  travers  trois  siecles  (161  y—itji  y)  [Brussels 
1459]).  In  the  19th  C.  a  critical  approach  toward 
hagiography  developed:  H.  Usener  (Kleine  Schrif- 
ten,  vol.  3  [Leipzig-Berlin  1914J  74-104)  attacked 
Christian  legend  from  two  points — as  historical 
fraud  and  for  the  alleged  construing  of  the  image 
of  the  saint  in  terms  of  ancient  mythology.  Dele¬ 
haye  limited  Usener’s  hypercriticism  and  tried  to 
distinguish  trustworthy  and  legendary  texts.  The 
Munich  school  (Ehrhard)  and  later  Bollandists 
(Halkin)  concentrated  on  collection  and  classifi¬ 
cation  of  hagiographical  works,  and  vitae  were 
broadly  used  as  sources  for  historical  information 
(Rudakov,  Magoulias),  but  only  recently  has  the 
tendency  developed  to  use  saints’  lives  as  docu¬ 
ments  for  ideology  and  social  psychology  (Brown, 
Patlagean,  Magdalino).  In  this  case  the  old  prob¬ 
lem  of  reliability  loses  its  significance:  regardless 
of  its  legendary  nature,  hagiography  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  means  of  understanding  how  the  Byz.  per¬ 
ceived  their  world. 

lit.  BHG,  BHG  Auct.,  BHG  Nov. Auct.  F.  Halkin,  Ke- 
cherches  et  documents  d’hagiographie  byzantine  (Brussels  1971). 
R.  Aigrain,  L'hagiographie  (Paris  1953).  H.  Delehaye,  Cinq 
lemons  sur  la  methode  hagiographique  (Brussels  1934).  A.  Ehr¬ 
hard,  (Jberlieferung  und  Bestand  der  hagiographischen  und 
homiletischen  Literatur  der  griechischen  Kirche,  3  vols.  (Leipzig 
1937—52),  with  W.  Abschlag,  Theologische  Literaturzeitung  9 1 
(1966)  797-800.  A.P.  Rudakov,  Ocerki  vizantijskoj  kul’tury  po 
dannym  greceskoj  agiografu  (Moscow  1917:  rp.  London  1970). 
E.  Patlagean,  P.  Richi,  Hagiographie,  cultures  et  societes  (IVe— 
XI I e  siecles)  (Paris  198O.J.W.  Nesbitt,  “A  Geographical  and 
Chronological  Guide  to  Greek  Saint  pit]  Lives,”  OrChrP  35 
(1969)  443—89.  Ch.  I.oparev,  Greceskije  iitija  svjatych  VIII  i 
IX  vekov  (Petrograd  1914).  A.  Laiou-Thomadakis,  “Saints 
and  Society  in  the  Late  Byzantine  Empire,”  in  Charanis 
Studies  84-1 14.  -A.K.,  A.M.T. 

HAGIOTHEODORITES  ('A  yio6eo8c*pirr)s),  a 
family  of  Byz.  civil  and  ecclesiastical  functionaries 
attested  from  the  flrst  half  of  the  12th  C.  The 
first  known  were  Constantine,  lawyer,  philoso¬ 
pher,  and  rhetorician  at  John  ILs  court,  anci  Ni¬ 
cholas,  protos  of  a  monastery  (named  on  a  seal). 
They  became  esp.  influential  under  Manuel  I: 
John  was  his  favorite  but  fell  from  imperial  favor; 
later  three  brothers  played  important  roles — the 
logothetes  tou  dromou  Michael  (from  1158?),  the 
eparch  of  Constantinople  John  (ca.i  160);  and  Ni¬ 
cholas,  metropolitan  of  Athens  in  the  1  160s  and 
70s.  Konstas  Hagiotheodorites  served  as  logothetes 
ca.i258  and  then  as  T  heodore  II’s  private  secre¬ 
tary. 


lit.  A.  Kazhdan,  “Bral’ja  Ajofeodority  pri  dvore  Man- 
uila  Komnina."  ZRVI  9  (196b)  85—94.  Laurent,  Corpus  2, 
nos.  225-440.  PI.P,  nos.  240-41.  -A.K. 

HAIMORRHOISSA,  HEALING  OF.  See  Mira¬ 
cles  of  Christ. 

HAIMOS,  MOUNT.  See  Balkans. 

HAIR  (ro/ctj).  The  Byz.  church  inherited  from 
primitive  Christianity  a  negative  attitude  toward 
hairstyling:  “Flowing  locks,”  says  St.  Paul  (1  Cor 
11:14),  “disgrace  a  man,”  and  the  image  of  the 
unkempt  John  the  Baptist  w'as  an  embodiment  of 
the  rejection  of  haircuts.  This  attitude  prevailed 
more  or  less  unchanged  to  the  last  centuries  of 
Byz.  Despite  this  clear-cut  ecclesiastical  position, 
the  tendency  to  care  about  hairstyles  emerged 
time  and  again. 

In  the  late  Roman  period,  men  were  clean¬ 
shaven  and  generally  wore  their  hair  short;  those 
who  wore  long  hair  in  plaits  or  curled  were  re¬ 
garded  as  effeminate.  In  the  6th  C.  the  youth  of 
the  circus  factions  styled  their  hair  in  the  “Hunnic” 
fashion:  long  at  the  nape  and  shaved  at  the  front 
of  the  head.  By  the  10th  C.  men  wore  their  hair 
longer,  and  even  monks  adopted  longer  hair¬ 
styles,  to  the  dismay  of  the  church.  In  the  12th 
C.  moralists  inveighed  against  excessive  attention 
to  hairstyling.  On  the  other  hand,  both  hair  and 
beard  were  indicative  of  social  status  and  depri¬ 
vation  of  either  was  considered  a  punishment. 
Hair  color  was  also  significant;  the  term  xantha 
ethne  (“blond  tribes”)  designated  the  peoples  of 
central  and  eastern  Europe,  in  contrast  to  the 
dark-haired  peoples  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  predominant  hair  fashion  for  women 
throughout  the  centuries  was  parted  in  the  center 
and  held  in  place  with  a  comb  or  band.  Combs 
made  ol  bone  are  olten  tound  in  archaeological 
excavations.  Outside  the  house  women  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  cover  their  head  with  veils.  Both  men 
and  women  were  admonished  not  to  wear  wigs  or 
to  dye  their  hair.  (See  also  Barber.) 

lit.  Koukoulcs,  Bios  4:342-72.  H.G.  Beck,  “Orthodoxie 
und  Alllag,”  in  Festschrift  Stratos  2:33.4!.  -Ap.K..  A.K. 

HAIR  ORNAMENT.  Justinian’s  Digest  (34.2.25.10) 
classes  as  jewelry  headgear  such  as  “headdresses. 
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turbans  and  half-turbans,  a  head  covering,  a  pearl 
hairpin  that  women  are  accustomed  to  possess, 
saffron-colored  [hair]  nets.”  Only  traces  ot  such 
hair  ornaments  survive,  but  three  main  types  are 
depicted  in  Byz.  art. 

1.  A  jeweled  band  that  is  worn  on  the  forehead 
at  the  hairline.  Only  the  part  from  ear  to  ear  can 
be  seen;  this  part  presumably  continued  around 
the  back  of  the  head,  under  the  hair,  as  a  band 
of  fabric. 

2.  A  circlet,  often  jeweled,  worn  around  a  chi¬ 
gnon  on  the  top  of  the  head.  A  jeweled  diadem, 
now  in  Baltimore  ( Jewelery:  Ancient  to  Modern ,  eel. 
A.  Garside  [New  York  1980],  no. 420),  has  been 
interpreted  as  this  second  type,  or  as  part  of  a 
jeweled  collar,  ft  could  also  be  part  of  a  jeweled 
band. 

3.  An  ornamented  mesh  or  net,  worn  over  the 
entire  head,  reaching  to  the  forehead. 

Ali  three  types  seem  to  be  contemporary  and 
appear  in  the  Theodora  panel  at  S.  Vitale,  Ra¬ 
venna. 

lit.  Koukoules,  Bios  4:367b  -S.D.C. 

HALABIYAH.  See  Zenobia. 

HALMYROS  ('A k/xvpo<;,  name  derived  from  the 
salt-fiats  in  the  area),  commonly  known  as  the 
“Two  Halmyroi”  because  of  its  double  fortified 
citadels,  city  in  central  Greece  on  the  Pagasitic 
Gulf  south  of  modern  Volos.  It  is  identified  with 
modern  Tsingeli  and  Kephalosis  near  ancient 
Halos.  In  late  antiquity  an  agricultural  settlement 
is  attested  at  nearby  Aidonion,  with  oil  and  wine 
presses  (N.  Nikonanos,  ArchDelt  26  [1971]  Chroni- 
kon  312!’).  In  the  12th  C.  Halmyros  played  an 
important  role  as  an  entrepot  for  Venice,  Genoa, 
and  Pisa,  succeeding  Nea  Anchialos  and  Deme- 
tkias  as  the  primary  port  of  Thessaly.  The  Vene¬ 
tians  attacked  Halmyros  in  1171  as  retaliation  for 
the  massacre  in  Constantinople,  and  in  1198  its 
ports  were  again  opened  to  them.  In  1204  it  was 
first  given  to  the  deposed  Alexios  III  as  a  place 
of  retirement  but  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Latins;  by  1246  it  was  under  the  control  of  Mi¬ 
chael  II  of  Epiros  and  in  1249  *s  attested  as  the 
center  of  a  theme  of  the  empire  of  Nicaea.  Hal- 
mvros  was  attacked  and  occupied  by  the  Catalan 
Grand  Company  between  1307  and  1310.  I  he 
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city  had  a  significant  Jewish  community.  The  bishop 
of  Halmyros  was  suffragan  of  Larissa. 

Little  remains  of  the  two  fortified  acropolises 
or  the  Byz.  town  between  them,  although  several 
churches,  many  of  them  belonging  to  the  Italian 
communities,  are  attested  in  documents  from  the 
12th  C.  onward.  Some  Byz.  sculpture  (N.  Gian- 
nopoulos,  BZ  25  [1925]  339—46),  seals  (Idem,  BZ 
17  [1908]  131-40;  18  [1909]  502-10),  and  in¬ 
scriptions  (Idem,  BCH  14  [1890]  240-44;  15  [1891] 
562-71;  23  [1899]  396-400)  have  been  found. 
The  so-called  Alonissos  ship,  whose  wreckage  was 
discovered  on  the  seabed  just  off  the  island  of 
Pelagos,  was  perhaps  involved  in  trade  with  Hal¬ 
myros.  It  contained  a  large  cargo  of  pottery  of 
the  12th  C.  (Ch.  Kritzas,  Athens  Annals  of  Archaeol¬ 
ogy  4  [1971]  176-82). 

lit.  TIB  1:170!.  Abramea,  Thessalia  65k  166-73.  N- 
Giannopoulou,  Ta  Phthiotiku  (Athens  1891).  -T.E.G. 

HALO.  See  Nimbus. 


HAMAH.  See  Epiphaneia. 

HAMAH  TREASURES.  See  Kaper  Koraon 
Treasure;  Ma'arat  ai.-Nucman  Treasure. 

HAMDANIDS,  Muslim  dynasty  in  Mosul  and  esp. 
at  Aleppo,  of  Taghlibite  Arab  origin  (ca.868- 
1015/16).  The  independent  emirate  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  Mosul  between  930  and  934,  and  under 
Nasir  al-Dawla  extended  power  over  most  of  up¬ 
per  Mesopotamia.  Nasir  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Abu  Taghlib,  who  resisted  Byz.  attack  in  972  but 
infuriated  John  Tzimiskes  by  capturing  the  do- 
mestikos  Melias,  who  died  in  captivity.  In  976  Abu 
Taghlib  supported  the  rebellion  of  Bardas  Skle- 
ros.  The  Hamdanid  dynasty  at  Aleppo  began  in 
944  under  Sayf  al-Dawla.  Many  Hamdanids  left 
Aleppo  because  of  the  Byz.  threat.  The  Hamdan¬ 
ids  were  forced  to  maneuver  between  Fatimids, 
Buwayhids,  and  Byz.  Sacd  al-Dawla,  the  son  of 
Sayf  al-Dawla,  massacred  many  monks  at  Dayr 
SenVan,  in  response  to  the  Byz.  invasion  of  985. 
The  Byz.  governor  of  Antioch,  Michael  Bourtzes, 
helped  the  Hamdanids  against  the  Fatimids,  but 
Hamdanid  power  declined  after  the  Byz.  treaty 


with  the  Fatimids  in  1001.  A  son  of  Sayf  al-Dawla, 
Abu’l  Hayjac,  fled  to  Basil  II  and  later  probably 
converted  to  Christianity.  Sacd’s  minister  I.u’lu 
and  Sacd  himself  prostrated  themselves  before 
Basil  II  in  995.  Lu’lu’s  son  Mansur  Hed  to  Byz.  in 
1015/16  and  received  a  castle  for  aiding  Romanos 
III  in  northern  Syria  in  1030. 

lit.  M.  Canard,  El’  3:126-31.  Idem,  Histoire  de  la  dy¬ 
nastic  des  H’amdanides  de  Jazira  et  de  Syrie  (Algiers- Paris 
1951).  R.J.  Bikhazi,  "The  Hamdanid  Dynasty  of  Mesopo¬ 
tamia  and  North  Syria  254—404/868-1014"  (Ph.D.  diss., 
Univ.  of  Mich.,  1981).  -W.E.K. 

HAMILTON  PSALTER.  See  Psalter. 

HAND  OF  GOD.  The  image  of  a  hand  emanating 
from  clouds  or  an  arc  of  Heaven  appears  in  both 
Christian  and  imperial  art  in  the  4th  C.  Its  Chris¬ 
tian  use  surely  derives  from  earlier  Jewish  art, 
where  it  is  an  image  of  God’s  voice  or  word, 
amplifying  scriptural  metaphors  of  God’s  hand  as 
his  power  or  protection.  In  imperial  art,  the  hand 
displaces  fully  embodied  deities  and  functions  dif¬ 
ferently  and  more  actively.  In  medallions  of  Con¬ 
stantine  I  the  Great,  for  example,  a  hand  reaches 
out  to  crown  the  emperor  or  draw  him  upward 
at  his  apotheosis.  The  gesturing  hand  of  Jewish 
tradition  continues  in  later  Christian  art  to  signify 
the  voice  or  approbation  of  God,  appearing  in 
such  New7  Testament  compositions  as  the  Baptism 
and  Ascension  as  well  as  in  numerous  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  scenes.  Other  4th-  through  6th-C.  images, 
however,  based  on  the  imperial  version,  show  the 
hand  actually  drawing  Christ  upward  at  his  As¬ 
cension,  or  holding  a  crown  over  Christ,  the  Cross, 
the  Virgin  Mary,  or  a  saint.  This  version  vanishes 
in  later  Byz.  art,  where  Christ  himself  confers 
crowns  on  rulers  and  performs  concrete  acts. 
Probably  a  distinct,  later  development  is  the  huge 
hand  holding  souls  in  the  Last  Judgment  (cf. 
Wisdom  of  Solomon  3:1),  seen  in  late  Byz.  monu¬ 
ments  (Chora). 

The  theme  of  “the  king’s  heart  in  the  hand  of 
God”  (Pr  21:1)  that,  for  fathers  of  the  church, 
had  imposed  limits  on  imperial  authority,  was 
reinterpreted  in  the  Justinianic  period  to  mean 
the  all-embracing  authority  of  the  basileus  (H.  Hat- 
tenhauer,  ZSavKan  67  [1981]  1-21). 

lit.  Grabar,  Fin  Ant.  2:791-94.  M.  Kirigin,  La  mano 
divina  nell'iconografia  cristiana  (Vatican  1976). 

— A.W.C..  A.C. 


HAPLOUCHEIR,  MICHAEL,  member  of  the 
senate  who  eagerly  supported  Andronikos  1  in 
1183;  Eustathios  of  Thessaloniki  acrimoni¬ 
ously  censured  Haploucheir  ('  Arrkovxeip)  for  his 
dishonest  behavior  (Fust.  Thess.,  Capture  44.19- 
20).  He  probably  belonged  to  the  same  family  of 
civilian  nobility  as  Thomas  Haploucheir,  judge  of 
the  velum  under  Manuel  I.  Haploucheir  has  been 
identified,  on  good  grounds,  with  the  poet  of  the 
same  name,  who  w'rote  a  short  iambic  dramation 
presenting  a  debate  between  a  rustic  who  praises 
Fortune  and  a  wise  man  (sophos)  who  laments  his 
miserable  fate  and  is  ready  to  renounce  his  fame 
and  become  a  craftsman.  The  theme  of  a  poor 
intellectual’s  envy  of  a  well-to-do  artisan  is  typical 
of  i2th-C.  writers  such  as  John  Tzetzes  and 
Theodore  Prodromos. 

ed.  P.I..M.  Leone,  ‘‘Michaelis  Hapluchiris  versus  cum 
cxcerptis,"  Byzantion  39  (1969)  268—79. 

lit.  Q.  Cataudella,  “Michele  Apluchiro  e  il  Pluto’  di 
Aristofanc,”  Dioniso  8  (1940—41)  88—93.  -A.K. 

HARAWl,  AL-,  more  fully  Taqi  al-Dm  Abu  al- 
Hasan  c All  al-HarawI,  Arab  author,  ascetic,  and 
traveler;  born  Mosul,  died  Aleppo  1215.  He  had 
a  varied  career  as  preacher  in  Baghdad  and  Aleppo 
and  as  envoy  and  confidant  of  the  Ayyubid  sul¬ 
tans,  including  Saladin.  In  the  course  of  his  mis¬ 
sions  he  traveled  widely,  to  Palestine  and  Egypt, 
and  in  1175  to  Norman  Sicily.  He  also  visited 
Constantinople,  where  he  met  Emp.  Manuel  1 
Komnenos.  His  vivid  descriptions  of  the  Hippo¬ 
drome  and  the  statues  of  Constantinople  are  partly 
reproduced  by  Yaqut.  al-QAZwlNl,  and  other  en¬ 
cyclopedists.  His  three  principal  works  are  the 
Guide  to  the  Places  of  Pilgrimage,  Memoir  on  the  Ruses 
of  War,  and  Last  Counsels  of  al-Harawi. 

ed.  Kitab  al-hharat  ild  meTrifat  al-ziyarat  (Guide) — Guide 
des  lienx  de  pelerinage,  ed.  J.  Sourdel-Thomine,  2  vols.  (Da¬ 
mascus  1953—57),  with  Fr.  ir.  Al-Tadhkira  al-Hamwiyya  fi'l- 

.1  .1  1 _ t\i  ...1  “i  . C...-L 

al-Harawi  a  1111  prince  ayyubide,”  BEO  17  (1961—62)  205— 
66,  with  Fr.  tr.  Al-Wasiyya  aTHarawiyya  (Counsels) — ed.  eadern, 
Le  testament  politique  du  shaikh  cAli  al-Harawi,"  in  Arabic 
and  Islamic  Studies  in  Honor  of  Hamilton  A.R.  Gibb  (Gam- 
bridge,  Mass. -Leiden  1965)  609-18,  with  Fr.  tr. 

lit.  J.  Sourdel-Thomine,  El-  3:178.  -A.Sh.,  A.M.T. 


HARBAVILLE  TRIPTYCH.  See  Triptych. 


HARITH,  AL-.  See  Arethas. 
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HARMENOPOULOS,  CONSTANTINE,  Hth-C. 
jurist.  Harmenopoulos  (' Ap/j-evoTrovkos)  signed  a 
document  of  1345  (Chil.  134)  as  sebastos  and  judge 
of  Thessalonike;  by  1349  he  was  also  a  nomophylax, 
after  1  359  bites  katholikos.  He  compiled  a  “corpus" 
of  secular  and  canon  law.  Secular  law  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Hexabiblos  (Six  Books),  also  called 
the  Procheiron  nomon  (Handbook  of  the  Laws),  of 
1345.  This  compilation  grew  out  of  the  Pro¬ 
cheiron  but  adds  excerpts  from  the  Synopsis  Ba- 
silicorum,  the  law  book  of  Michael  Attaleiates, 
the  Synopsis  minor,  the  Peira,  and  the  work  of 
f  ulian  of  Askalon.  Harmenopoulos  organized 
the  legal  material  into  a  new  system,  which  made 
it  easier  to  use  and  thus  enormously  popular;  it 
is  transmitted  in  almost  70  MSS.  In  practice  it 
served  as  a  law  code  (in  Greece  into  the  20th  C.) 
and  was  adopted  in  several  Slavic  countries.  At¬ 
tached  to  the  Hexabiblos  as  a  regular  component 
is  the  Farmer’s  Law,  presumably  reorganized  by 
Harmenopoulos  (I.  Medvedev  in  VizOc  [Moscow 
1982]  216-33). 

Canon  law  is  represented  by  the  Epitome  ca- 
nonum  of  Harmenopoulos,  which  contains  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  canons  with  commentaries  (PG  150:45- 
168),  a  confession  of  faith  (PG  150:29—32),  and  a 
treatise  on  heresies  (19—29).  Some  shorter  works 
of  Harmenopoulos  are  also  transmitted  ( lexika ,  an 
enkomion  on  St.  Demetrios). 

ed.  G.E.  Heimbach,  Constantini  Harmenopuli:  Manuale 
legum  sive  Hexabiblos  (Leipzig  1851;  rp.  Aalen  1969).  Eng. 
tr.  of  book  6  by  E.H.  Freshfield  (Cambridge  1930). 

lit.  K.G.  Pitsakes,  Konstanlinou  Armenopoulou  Procheiron 
Nomon  e  Hexabiblos  (Athens  1 97 1 )  £  '-pia Idem ,  “Gregoriou 
Akindynou:  Anekdote  Pragmateia  peri  (Konstantinou?) 
Harmenopoulou,”  Epeteris  Kentrou  Historias  Hellenikou  Di- 
kaiou  19  (1972)  111—216.  Idem,  “Gyro  apo  tis  peges  tes 
‘Epitomes  Kanonon’  tou  Konstantinou  Armenopoulou,” 
ibid.  23  (1976)  85-122.  M.Th.  Fogen,  “Die  Scholien  zur 
Hexabiblos  im  Codex  Vetustissimus  Vaticanus  Ottoboni- 
anus  gr.  440,”  FM  4  (1981)  256—345.  Eadem,  “Hexabiblos 
aucta,”  FM  7  (1986)  259—333.  -M.Th.F. 

HARNESSMAKER.  See  Lorotomos. 


HAROLD  HARDRADA  (or  more  properly  Har- 
dradi,  “Hard-Ruler”),  king  of  Norway  as  Harold 
III  (1046-66);  born  1015,  died  Stamford  Bridge, 
England,  25  Sept.  1066.  In  1030  or  1031  Harold 
(’ ApdErr)^)  fled  from  Norway  to  Jaroslav  of  Kiev 
and  reached  Byz.  probably  in  1034  (J.  Shepard. 
JOB  22  [1973]  150).  Harold  and  his  Varangians 
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participated  in  several  Byz.  military  campaigns: 
in  Sicily  with  Maniakes,  in  Bulgaria  against  Del- 
jan,  and  probably  against  Muslims  in  the  Ae¬ 
gean.  The  report  in  Norwegian  sagas  of  his  fight 
against  Pechenegs — in  1036  according  to  K.  Cig- 
gaar  (BalkSt  21  [1980]  385-401) — and  of  his  jour¬ 
ney  to  Jerusalem  is  questionable.  He  was  granted 
the  title  of  spatharokandidatos.  A  supporter  of  Mi¬ 
chael  IV,  Harold  probably  took  part  in  the  de¬ 
position  and  blinding  of  Michael  V.  Because  Con¬ 
stantine  IX  changed  the  Byz.  attitude  toward  the 
Rus’  and  Varangians  (G.  Litavrin,  VizVrern  27 
[1967]  8 3 f )  or  because  he  suspected  that  Harold 
would  join  the  rebellious  Maniakes  (A.  Poppe,  BS 
32  [1971]  28),  the  emperor  imprisoned  Harold. 
He  escaped  and  reached  Kiev  probably  in  winter 
1042/3.  In  spring  1045  he  married  Jaroslav’s 
daughter  Elizabeth  and  possibly  incited  Jaroslav 
to  attack  Constantinople.  Byz.  coins  brought  to 
Scandinavia  by  Harold  in  1045  may  have  served 
as  models  for  Danish  mints  (P.  Grierson,  ByzF  1 
[1966]  124-38;  M.  Hendy,  NChrori  10  [1970]  187- 

97)- 

lit.  S.  Blondal,  The  Varangians  of  Byzantium,  rev.  and  tr. 
B.S.  Benedikz  (Cambridge  1978)  54-102,  209-14. 

-A.K.,  C.M.B. 


HARROWING  OF  HELL.  See  Anastasis. 


HARUN  AL-RASHID  (’A apwv),  caliph  of  the 
cAbbasids  (789-809);  born  al-Rayy  (near  Tehran) 
Feb.  766,  died  Tus  (Khurasan)  24  Mar.  8og.  He 
was  the  son  of  Caliph  Muhammad  al-Mahdi  (775- 
85).  In  780  the  young  Harun  invaded  the  Ar- 
meniakon  and  took  Semaluous,  and  in  782  he  was 
enabled  by  the  defection  of  the  Byz.  general 
Tatzates  to  advance  to  Chrysoupolis  and  force 
Empress  Irene  to  make  peace.  During  the  nego¬ 
tiations  he  captured  and  held  the  eunuch  Stau- 
rakios  until  Irene  signed  a  three-year  treaty  re¬ 
quiring  the  Byz.  to  release  all  prisoners,  pay  an 
annual  tribute  of  70,000  dinars,  and  make  com¬ 
mercial  concessions.  As  caliph,  Harun  strength¬ 
ened  his  border  with  Byz.  by  building  frontier 
fortresses  linking  up  with  Tarsos.  He  paid  special 
attention  to  the  fleet,  which  several  times  attacked 
Cyprus  and  Rhodes.  In  790  Harun’s  navy  de¬ 
feated  a  Byz.  force  off  Attaleia;  Theophilos  the 
strategos  of  Kibyrrhaiotai  was  captured  and  exe¬ 


cuted  af  ter  refusing  Harun’s  order  to  turn  traitor. 
In  796  Harun  made  Raqqa  on  the  Euphrates  his 
chief  residence,  probably  anticipating  sustained 
campaigns  against  Byz.  and  eastern  Iran.  In  798 
cAbbasid  forces  invaded  Byz.  territory  to  Ephesus. 
Harun  initially  refused  Irene’s  request  for  peace, 
but.  after  Khazar  attacks  on  his  northern  flank, 
he  signed  a  four-year  treaty  again  requiring  the 
Bvz.  to  pay  annual  tribute  to  the  Arabs.  He  per¬ 
sonally1  campaigned  against  Byz.  in  803  and  in 
806,  when  he  captured  Herakleia  and  Tyana  and 
exacted  a  humiliating  treaty  stipulating  that  Enip. 
Nikephoros  1  annually  pay  30,000  solidi  and  a 
head  tax  of  3  solidi  for  himself  and  his  son  Stau- 
rakios.  Harun  destroyed  churches  in  frontier  areas 
to  punish  what  he  thought  were  pro-Byz.  sym¬ 
pathies.  He  died  campaigning  in  Khurasan. 

lit.  M.  Canard,  “La  prise  d’Heraclee  el  les  relations 
entre  Harun  ar- Rashid  et  l’empereur  Nicephore  ler,”  B y- 
lantion  32  (1962)  345-79.  II.  Kennedy.  The  Early  Abbasid 
Caliphate  (London  1981)  115—34.  F.  Omar,  FT  3:232-34. 

-BAH. 

HARUN  IBN  YAHYA,  gth— loth-C.  Arab  au¬ 
thor.  Captured  as  a  civilian  (a  fact  usually  ignored 
by  scholars),  Harun  was  carried  off  from  Askalon 
via  Attaleia  to  Constantinople,  where  he  lived  for 
years,  perhaps  as  a  slave.  His  account,  a  valuable 
report  on  Byz.  and  other  Christian  nations,  in¬ 
cludes  a  detailed  description  of  Constantinople, 
its  walls,  gates,  statues,  relics,  w'ater  supplies;  the 
Palace,  its  decoration  and  furnishings;  Hagia  So¬ 
phia;  Christmas  festivities;  banquets;  imperial 
processions;  chariot  races  in  the  Hippodrome;  the 
conditions  of  Muslim  prisoners;  the  route  to  Rome 
via  Serbia;  a  description  of  Rome’s  marvels;  and 
a  reference  to  Britain.  This  account  survives  in 
the  Book  of  Precious  Things  by  ibn  Rusta  (born 
Isfahan,  fi.  late  9th— early  10th  C.),  an  Arab  an¬ 
thologist  of  Persian  origin. 

Modern  scholars  have  dated  Hai  un’s  repou 
variously  between  880  and  912,  due  to  differences 
regarding  internal  clues,  the  possible  date  of  his 
capture  or  release,  whether  ibn  Rusta  quotes  him 
directly,  and  w’hether  all  the  details  are  based 
on  Harun’s  own  observations.  G.  Ostrogorsky 
( SemKond  5  [1932]  251-57)  has  argued  for  912— 

•  3>  Alexander’s  reign,  as  the  date  since  no  em¬ 
press  or  co-emperor  is  mentioned.  Actually,  Ha¬ 
run  describes  a  typical  procession,  not  necessarily 
a  specific  one,  and  the  emperor  is  depicted  as  a 


co-emperor  (wearing  black  and  red  boots),  ft  is 
reasonable  to  date  the  account  to  ca.900. 

ed.  Precious  Things — Kihib  al  rVldq  al-Nufisa ,  ed.  M.  de 
Goeje  |=  BGA  7  (1892)  1  —  229].  Bes  atoms  preneux,  tr.  G. 
Wiet  (Cairo  1955). 

lit.  A. A.  Vaxiliev,  “Harun  ll»i  Yahya  and  His  Descrip¬ 
tion  of  Constantinople,”  SemKond  5  (11)32)  149—63.  Vasi- 
liev,  Bxz.  A  robes  2.2:379—94.  M.  Izcddin.  P.  I  lierriat,  "Un 
prisonnicr  arabe  a  Bvzance  an  IX'  siede:  Harofm-ibn- 
Yahya,”  REI  15(1947)41-62.  -A.Sh. 

HASAN  DAG,  site  in  Cappadocia.  On  the  north 
slope  of  this  volcanic  cone  are  a  number  of 
churches,  including  Sarigol  and  basilicas  II  and 
III  near  Virangehir  of  the  first  half  of  the  6th  C. 
(?)  and  Kemer  Kilise  (Virangehir  I)  and  Anatepe 
of  the  7th  C.  (?).  These  solid,  ashlar-faced  mon¬ 
uments  are  most  commonly  cruciform  in  plan, 
although  basilicas  with  both  single  and  double 
naves  also  occur.  To  the  north  of  Hasan  Dag  is 
the  Peristrema  Valley  with  a  number  of  rock-gut 
churches  still  adorned  with  painted  decoration. 
Several  also  retain  datable  dedicatory  inscriptions. 
Direkli  Kilise,  a  large  cross-in-square  church,  bears 
an  inscription  mentioning  the  emperors  Basil  (II) 
and  Constantine  (VIII)  and  is  thus  datable  to 
976—1025.  The  single-naved  chapel  of  St.  Michael 
was  decorated  by  the  monk  Arsenios  and  his  son 
Theophylaktos,  protospa thari os  and  axiarchos  (N. 
Thierry,  JSav  [1968]  46,  reads  taxiarchos)  during 
the  reign  of  a  porphyrogennetos,  most  likely  Con¬ 
stantine  VIII  (1025—28).  A  dedicatory  inscription 
in  Kirk  Dam  Alti  Kilise  dates  its  paintings  to 
1283—95.  The  fresco  decorations  of  several 
churches,  including  Yilanli  Kilise,  Agay  Alti  Kilise, 
Egri  fag  Kilisesi,  and  Kokar  Kilise,  are  rendered 
w'ith  a  vital  primitivism  that  makes  for  difficult 
ascription  on  the  basis  of  style  and  suggests  the 
relative  isolation  of  this  valley  from  continuous 
metropolitan  influence. 

1  n  Ihierrv  X'nnvollrs  eir/isa  M  Resile  Shut  lev  rur 
fruhbyzantinischni  Architektur  Kuppadokiens  (Vienna  1979). 

-AJAX. 

HATS.  See  Headgear. 


HAWKING.  The  sport  of  hawking  or  falconry 
involved  the  use  of  hawks  to  hunt  various  birds, 
such  as  cranes,  wild  geese,  partridges,  and  pheas¬ 
ants.  For  this  purpose  the  falconer  (hierakarios) 
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trained  young  hawks;  those  imported  from  Geor¬ 
gia  were  esp.  prized.  Other  species  besides  the 
hawk  were  also  used.  The  Orneosophion  (ed.  R. 
Hercher,  Claudii  Aeliani  Varia  Historia,  Epistolae, 
Eragmenta  [Leipzig  1866]  577—79)  mentions  seven 
hawk-names,  mostly  obscure.  There  is  evidence, 
however,  that  the  falcon  was  known  and  used  in 
this  kind  of  hunting. 

Some  evidence  for  the  early  practice  of  hawking 
is  found  in  the  Oneirokntikon  of  Achmf.t  bf.n  Sirin 
(232.16—17).  From  the  1  ith  C.  onward  a  growing 
number  of  references  described  hawking  as  a 
sport  enjoyed  by  the  ruling  class  and  the  emperor. 
Manuel  I  Komnenos’s  passion  for  this  type  of 
hunting  is  reflected  in  an  ekphrasis  by  Constantine 
M ANASsts.  Another  contemporary  description  was 
composed  by  Constantine  Pantechnes.  The 
growth  of  interest  in  hawking  is  evinced  by  the 
practical  manuals  that  circulated  at  that  time.  Such 
a  Hierakosophion  is  attributed  to  Dernetrios  Pupa- 
gome  nos  and  deals  with  the  breeding  and  training 
of  the  hawk  and  treatment  of  its  diseases  (Hercher, 
supra ,  335-516).  (See  also  Protoierakarios.) 

lit.  Koukoules,  Rios  5:395—98.  -Ap.K. 

HEADGEAR  ( KahvrrTpa ).  Until  the  11th  C.  a 
headcovering  w  as  not  a  usual  part  of  either  official 
or  ecclesiastical  costume,  with  the  exception  of  the 
monastic  hood,  or  koukoullion,  and  the  traditional 
veils  of  women. 

Only  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  was  entitled 
to  cover  his  head  for  the  celebration  of  the  Eu¬ 
charist;  thus  the  Alexandrian  patriarchs  Athanasios 
and  Cyril  are  depicted  wearing  a  small  black  or 
white  cap.  In  the  14th  C.  the  patriarch  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  wore  a  white  mitra,  not  a  mitre  but  a 
gold-embroidered  veil.  St.  Spyridon  is  shown 
wearing  a  small  straw1  bonnet  (perhaps  a  pun  on 
his  name,  which  derives  from  the  word  for  a  small 
basket),  Pair.  Methodios  a  headdress  knotted  un¬ 
der  the  chin,  an  allusion  to  the  story  that  his  jaws 
were  dislocated  by  Fheophilos. 

Two  of  the  protoproedroi  depicted  in  Paris,  B.N. 
Coisl.  gr.  79  wear  low  red  boxlike  hats  with  a  tip 
that  Hops  down  over  one  ear,  while  two  others 
wear  higher  white  beehive-shaped  ones;  the  latter 
may  be  an  early  form  of  the  skiadion.  Another 
form  of  lay  headgear  is  the  turban,  the  phakeolis 
or  phakiolion,  which  by  the  12th  G.  was  no  mere 
orientalism  typical  of  Arabs,  Ethiopians,  and  Pal¬ 


estinians  but  common  garb,  esp.  for  women.  The 
women  depicted  with  Miriam  in  a  circular  dance 
in  a  Psalter  in  the  Vatican  (Vat.  gr.  752,  fol^qy, 
Spatharakis,  Corpus,  lig.  123)  wear  huge  head¬ 
dresses  that  must  reflect  court  fashions  of  the  1  ith 
C.  Shepherds  wear  broad-brimmed  straw  hats, 
sailors  a  Western-inspired  tight  black  cap  tied 
under  the  chin.  Israelites  wear  hoods  identical  to 
the  maphorion. 

In  the  Palaiologan  period,  hats  proliferated;  the 
emperor  and  other  officials  wore  the  skiadion  and 
another  squarish  hat  rather  like  a  mitre,  whose 
name  is  unknown  (the  skaranikon,  which  is 
sometimes  presumed  to  be  a  kind  of  hat,  w'as  most 
likely  a  garment).  Women  wore  the  maphorion, 
though  the  empress  apparently  went  unveiled. 
Young  relatives  of  the  emperor  wore  either  noth¬ 
ing  on  their  heads  at  all,  at  least  while  inside  the 
palace  and  until  adolescence  (pseudo-Koch  145.15- 
1 8),  or  a  purple  headband  called  a  lamia  (DOC 
2. 1 :8 1 ,  n.  158). 

ur.  Bernadakis,  “Ornements  liturgiques”  134b  C.  Mango, 
“Discontinuity  with  the  Classical  Past  in  Byzantium,”  in 
Classical  Tradition  5 if.  -N.P.S. 

HEADPIECE,  the  decorated  frame  or  panel  at 
the  beginning  of  a  text.  Pre- Iconoclastic  illumi¬ 
nators  generally  devoted  little  attention  to  the 
embellishment  of  a  book's  title  and  framed  it  with 
only  a  series  of  dashes  and  corner  flourishes.  But 
in  the  Paris  Gregory  broad  borders  with  classical 
patterns  surround  the  titles,  as  do  gold  ciboria 
and  ^(-shaped  brackets  in  loth-C.  MSS.  Occasion¬ 
ally,  medallion  portraits  were  added  to  the  pi  or 
rectangle,  and,  in  the  1  ith  C.,  the  headpiece  dis¬ 
played  increasingly  complex  figural  programs,  in¬ 
spired  in  part  by  the  decorated  templon.  Many 
i2th-C.  headpieces  incorporate  the  subject  matter 
of  frontispieces  (e.g.,  author  portraits,  evange¬ 
list  symbols,  narrative  scenes),  or  contain  only 
ornament.  As  a  result,  the  title,  the  original  pre¬ 
text  for  the  headpiece,  wras  relegated  to  a  subsid¬ 
iary  status  above  or  below  the  panel.  Complex 
ornament  fills  the  headpieces  of  MSS  of  the  Dec¬ 
orative  Style.  Palaiologan  versions  rarely  in¬ 
clude  figural  elements,  but  revive  Komnenian  de¬ 
signs  or  create  more  elaborate  patterns  based  on 
the  Islamic  arabesque. 

lit.  8.  Tsuji,  “The  Headpiece  Miniatures  and  Geneal¬ 
ogy  Pictures  in  Paris.  Gr.  74,"  DOT  29  (1975)  170-87.  R-S- 
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Headpiece.  Headpiece  f  or  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  (Pat- 
mos,  81,  fol.l53r);  manuscript  dated  1334/5.  Monas¬ 
tery  of  St.  John,  Patmos. 

Nelson,  “Palaeologan  Illuminated  Ornament  and  the  Ara¬ 
besque,”  Wiener  Jahrbuch  fur  Kunstgeschichte  41  (1988)  1- 
2l.  -R.S.N. 

HEALING.  Byz.  turned  to  two  different  sources 
when  seeking  cures  from  illness:  to  the  physician 
trained  in  the  Greco-Roman  tradition  and  to  faith 
healing;  miraculous  cures  might  be  provided  by 
a  holy  man  (in  imitation  of  the  healing  miracles 
of  Christ),  by  the  relics  of  a  saint,  or  by  a  shrine 
at  a  locus  sanctus.  A  standard  topos  of  hagio- 
graphical  descriptions  of  healing  miracles  is  the 
failure  of  the  physician  to  effect  a  cure  (even 
though  he  received  a  substantial  fee),  contrasted 
with  the  “free”  healing  available  at  the  tombs  of 
saints,  esp.  the  anargyroi,  those  who  took  no 
payment  for  their  services.  Among  the  methods 
of  faith  healing  were  incubation,  kissing  the  tomb, 
anointing  oneself  with  oil  from  the  lamp  sus¬ 
pended  above  a  saint’s  tomb,  drinking  oil  or  water 
that  had  come  into  contact  with  the  relics,  or,  in 
the  case  of  the  shrine  of  Sc  Symcon  the  Stylite 


the  Younger,  rubbing  oneself  w  ith  holy  dust  or  a 
Symeon  token  (see  Pilgrim  Tokens)  made  from 
the  earth  of  the  Wondrous  Mountain  where  the 
stylite’s  pillar  stood.  Amulets  were  commonly  used 
as  prophylactic  devices.  Supplicants  whose  pray¬ 
ers  for  healing  were  answered  left  voiive  offer¬ 
ings  at  the  shrines  in  thanksgiving. 

Representation  in  Art.  Three  categories  of  de¬ 
pictions  of  healing  may  be  identified:  Christolog- 
ical  healing  scenes  (e.g.,  in  the  Erieze  Gospels 
such  as  Florence,  Laur.  Plut.  VI  23);  illustrated 
miracula  of  “doctor  saints”  such  as  Kosmas  and 
Damianos  (e.g.,  in  the  Lectionary,  Athos,  Pantel. 
2 — Treasures  2,  fig. 278);  and  deluxe  illustrated 
compendia  of  pre-Byz.  medical  treatises  such  as 
the  toth-C.  edition  of  Apollonius  of  Kition,  On 
the  Setting  of  Dislocated  Bones ,  and  Soranos  of  Ephe¬ 
sus,  On  Bandaging.  Unfortunately,  the  latter  gen¬ 
erally  reveal  less  about  contemporary  Byz.  medi¬ 
cine  than  about  ancient  prototypes  (Weitzmann, 
Ancient  Book  Ilium.  18-23).  Again,  the  saint's  mir¬ 
acula  are  iconographically  much  less  explicit  con¬ 
cerning  both  symptoms  and  treatments  than  are 
the  texts  upon  which  they  draw,  being  based,  tor 
the  most  part,  on  even  more  “generic”  healing 
scenes  developed  for  illustrated  Gospels. 

i.rr.  A.-M.  Talbot,  Faith  Healing  in  Late  Byzantium 
(Brookline,  Mass.,  1983)  16-20.  Vikan.  “Art,  Medicine,  & 
Magic”  65I'.  '  '  -A.M.T..  G.V. 


HEART  ( Kapdia ).  The  starting  point  for  Chris¬ 
tian  theology  and  mystical  belief  with  regard  to 
the  heart  is  the  Old  Testament  command  to  love 
God  with  one’s  heart,  soul,  and  body  (Dt  6:5).  In 
his  commentary  on  John  13:23-25,  Origen  ex¬ 
plains  the  heart  of  Christ  as  the  inner  meaning 
of  his  teaching,  as  the  divine  sense  that  one  can 
discern  more  deeply  with  one’s  heart  (PC  13:87 AB; 
see  also  PC  1  1: 129BC-130A).  In  passages  such 

1  u^  .•>’>•  .  1  r  /  t  .  - 

a>  liltrsc,  llCcU  l  15  d  liiLidjJiiut  1V1  iujuj  (JGC  HV 

tellect).  However,  in  view  of  many  different 
opinions  among  Creek  philosophers,  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  (PC  44:1560-1640)  expressed  his  doubt 
concerning  this  definition  of  kardia.  While  Eva- 
grios  Pontikos  alternated  between  biblical  and 
philosophical  usages,  later  monastic  mystics  of 
experience,  such  as  Diadochos  of  Photike,  pseudo- 
Makarios/Symeon,  and  Hesychios  Sinaites  (6th— 
7th  C.),  show'  a  great  preference  for  the  term 
heart  in  the  sense  of  psyche,  conscience,  the  seat 
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of  passion  and  feeling,  but  also  the  remembrance 
of  God.  For  Diadochos  (Cap.  gnost.  56),  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  heart  is  the  organ  for  sensing  God. 
Hesychios  (PG  93:1481611),  1509D)  emphasized 
the  need  to  guard  the  heart  in  order  to  maintain 
hesychia  and  to  call  upon  Jesus  Ghrist  alone. 
Pseudo-Makarios  (PG  34:573c)  saw  the  spirit  as 
the  (vigilant)  “eyes  of  the  heart.”  Nikephoros 
Athonit.es  (or  Sinaites)  in  the  14th  G.  defined  the 
Jesus  prayer  for  hesychasm  (PG  147:963!$— 964A) 
in  conjunction  with  the  heart:  “Settle  yourself, 
collect  your  mind,  breathe  in  through  the  nose 
whence  the  breath  enters  the  heart.  Let  the  mind 
with  the  inhaling  breath  enter  into  the  heart.” 

lit.  A.  Guillaumoni,  ‘l.es  sens  des  110ms  du  coeur  dans 
l’Antiquite,”  Etudes  Carmelitaines  29  (1950)  41—81.  F.  Neyt, 
“Precisions  sue  le  vocabulaire  de  Barsanuplie  et  de  jean  de 
Gaza,”  S/P  12(1975)247-53.  -G.P. 

HEARTH  TAX,  conventional  name  for  any  tax 
levied  by  household  or  “hearth”  (kapnos),  such  as 
the  kanonikon.  It  appears  first  as  a  supplemen¬ 
tary  levy:  Malalas  (Malal.  246.16-19)  relates  that 
the  guilds  in  Antioch,  allegedly  in  the  1  st  G.,  had 
to  fulfill  a  leitourgia  from  each  hearth  for  the 
repair  of  city  porticoes.  According  to  Ibn  Kbur- 
dadhbeh,  a  tax  based  on  hearths  was  collected  in 
Byz.  for  military  purposes.  The  kapnikon  was 
probably  a  tax  on  households.  Even  though  the 
kapnikon  is  not  mentioned  explicitly  after  the  1  2th 
C.,  some  scholars  maintain  that  it  had  simply 
become  a  component  of  the  telos.  On  the  basis 
of  a  mathematical  analysis  of  the  telos  of  1 4th-C. 
paroikoi,  Lefort  (“Fiscalite”  342!)  concludes  that 
only  paroikoi  without  taxable  property  paid  a  hearth 
tax,  usually  amounting  to  1/6  hyperpyron.  K. 
Chvostova  {VizVrem  39  [1978]  63—71)  rejects  Le- 
fort’s  method  of  calculation  and  assumes  that  the 
telos  of  every  i4th-G.  paroikos  contained,  in  a  latent 
form,  the  hearth  tax,  but  it  was  esp.  significant  in 
poorer  households.  File  verb  k apnologeo  (lit.  “to 
count  hearths”)  was  used  in  a  vague  sense  to 
describe  the  activity  of  tax  collectors  (Zepos,  Jus 
1:384.19-20;  Mich.  Akotn.  2: 106.29)  but  not  U1  the 
specific  sense  of  “levying  the  kapnikon  (or  kapno- 
logion)." 

iit.  Ddlger,  Beitrdge  51-54.  Tread  gold,  Bxz.  Stale  Fi¬ 
nances  52-58.  -M.B. 

HEAVEN  (o vpoevos).  Two  traditions  merged  in 
the  Byz.  perception  of  heaven — one  popular 


(Eastern  and  late  Jewish)  transf  erred  via  the  Bible 
the  other  inherited  from  Greek  physics  and  as¬ 
tronomy.  I11  the  Bible,  heaven  is  located  beyond 
the  firmament  (. stereoma ),  a  solid  vault  resting  firmly 
on  foundation  pillars  over  the  earth  and  dividing 
the  water  into  two  domains,  one  above  and  an¬ 
other  below  it.  When  “the  windows  of  heaven” 
open,  the  upper  water  falls  on  the  earth  as  rain 
hail,  or  snow.  The  stars  are  suspended  from  the 
firmament.  Heaven  also  meant  the  space  (air) 
between  die  firmament  and  tbe  earth — “the  middle 
distance  ( chora )”  in  Byz.  terminology.  Since  the 
Old  Testament  often  used  the  word  in  plural 
form,  it  enhanced  speculation  concerning  the 
number  of  heavens,  the  favorite  number  being 
seven.  Both  the  imagery  and  the  perception  orig¬ 
inating  in  apocalyptic  literature  of  heaven  as  the 
place  of  salvation  and  of  a  heavenly  Jerusalem 
(the  earthly  paradise  in  the  third  heaven)  were 
developed  in  Byz.,  esp.  in  the  exegesis  of  the 
Antiochene  School  as  well  as  in  sermons  on 
Lent,  in  the  Hexaemeron,  and  in  commentaries 
011  Job.  Heaven  is  the  handiwork  of  God,  al¬ 
though  some  Gnostics  and  Dualists  ascribed  the 
creation  of  heaven  to  the  demiurge.  Although 
distinct  from  God,  heaven  was  nevertheless  per¬ 
ceived  as  the  sphere  of  the  eternal  and  divine; 
God’s  throne  is  there,  and  it  is  the  abode  of  Christ 
(whence  he  will  come  for  the  second  parousia) 
and  of  the  Virgin  and  angels.  Metaphorically,  “the 
kingdom  of  heaven”  was  construed  as  the  realm 
of  God. 

Byz.  cosmology  was  divided  with  regard  to  the 
form  of  heaven — whether  the  ancient  model  of  a 
spherical  heaven  w'as  to  be  retained  or  whether 
heaven  w'as  a  flat  roof  over  the  cubic  world  (as  in 
Kosmas  Indikoplf.ustes);  alternatively  John 
Philoponos  conceived  heaven  as  “the  all- 
encompassing  space  beyond”  the  spherical  fir¬ 
mament  that  divided  it  from  the  realm  of  the 
con  uptible.  Much  discussion  ensued  as  to  whether 
heaven  is  self-limiting  and  surrounded  by  the  void 
(Psellos,  De  omnifaria  doctrina ,  par.  120. 1-6),  or 
whether  heaven,  as  the  place  of  fixed  stars  and 
moving  planets,  is  of  a  different  substance  from 
the  corporeal  world,  which  is  composed  of  four 
elements;  whether  it  is  eternal  in  its  movement; 
and  finally,  whether  the  assertion  of  the  physicists 
(according  to  John  Italos,  Quaes tianes  quodlibe- 
tales ,  par.  11,  ed.  Joannou,  p.13.22—23)  that  the 
“heavenly  body”  occupies  no  physical  space  is 
valid,  since  otherwise  the  concept  of  the  corporeal 
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world  would  come  to  a  regressus  in  infinitum,  the 
idea  of  an  unmeasurable  infinite  space. 

nr.  H-  Bietenhard,  Die  himmlische  Welt  im  Urchristentum 
and  Spdtjudentum  (Tubingen  1951).  -K.-H.U. 

HEBDOMON  ("E /38op.or,  lit.  “seventh”;  Turk. 
Bakirkov),  suburb  of  Constantinople  situated  on 
Sea  of  Marmara  and  astride  the  Via  Egnatia 
seven  Roman  miles  w'est  of  the  Milion  (Milliari- 
umb  The  site  of  an  army  camp,  it  possessed  a 
Tribunal,  facing  a  plain  called  Kampos  (Campus), 
on  which  several  emperors  were  proclaimed, 
starting  with  Valens  (364).  Valens  resided  at  Heb- 
dotnon  in  a  villa  or  palace  and  built  a  harbor 
there.  A  little  later  churches  were  erected  of  St. 
John  the  Evangelist  (before  400);  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  (391),  to  receive  the  relic  of  his  head;  and 
of  the  Prophet  Samuel  (411),  also  to  receive  his 
relics.  Justinian  I  rebuilt  the  palace  (called  Jucun- 
dianae)  and  the  Church  of  the  Baptist.  Hebdo- 
nion  was  probably  devastated  in  the  7th-8th  C. 
Arab  fleets  put  in  there  in  673  and  717.  Basil  I 
rebuilt  the  churches  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist 
and  St.  John  the  Baptist,  which  had  fallen  into 
ruin.  The  former,  transformed  into  a  monastery, 
was  the  burial  place  of  Basil  II  and  was  later  ceded 
to  Nikephoritzes  and,  after  him,  to  Empress  Ma¬ 
ria,  wife  of  Michael  VII.  By  1260  it  was  in  ruins. 

Archaeological  remains  include  a  vast  open-air 
cistern  to  the  north  of  the  suburb  (Fil  Dami),  a 
gigantic  granite  column,  an  inscribed  statue  base 
of  Theodosios  II,  a  circular  mausoleum,  and  parts 
of  the  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  similar  in 
plan  to  S.  Vitale,  Ravenna. 

lit.  A.  van  Millingen,  Byzantine  Constantinople  (London 
1899)  316-41.  Th.K.  Makrides,  “To  Byzantinon  Hebdo- 
mon,”  Thrakika  10  (1938)  137-98;  12  (1939)  35—80.  R. 
Demangel,  Contribution  d  la  topographic  de  VHebdomon  (Paris 
1945).  -CM. 

HEBROS  ("EjSpos),  or  Marica,  river  in  Thrace, 
flowing  into  the  Aegean  Sea  near  Ainos.  The 
Hebros  is  the  largest  of  the  north  Aegean  rivers, 
draining  the  Haimos  and  Rhodope  massifs, 
through  the  plains  of  Serdica,  Philippopous, 
and  Adrianople.  It  was  navigable  as  far  as  Adi  i- 
anople,  and  there  were  no  fords  south  of  the  city. 
In  1205  the  Latins  under  Henry  of  Flanders,  who 
were  besieging  Didymoteichon,  were  swept  away 
by  a  sudden  flood  of  the  river  (Nik. Chon.  624.6— 
*°);  the  next  year  Kalojan  tried  to  divert  the 


Hebros  at  Didymoteichon  in  an  attempt  to  take 
the  city  (Nik. Chon.  632.23-25).  The  Hebros  val¬ 
ley  was  the  site  of  the  battle  of  Marica  in  1371. 

lit.  S.  Casson,  Macedonia ,  Thrace  and  Illyria  (Groningen 
1968)  23.  '  -T.E.G. 

HEGOUMENOS  {rjyov/iEvo^,  fern.  rjyov/iEvurcra), 
the  superior  of  a  monastery;  related  terms  were 
abbas,  archimandrite,  proestos,  or  koinobiarches.  A 
kathegoumenos  was  a  hegoumenos  who  had  been  or¬ 
dained,  a  prohegoumenos  was  a  retired  or  dismissed 
hegoumenos.  Hegoumenoi  were  responsible  for  the 
administration,  economic  management,  and  spir¬ 
itual  leadership  of  a  monastic  community.  They 
were  most  often  selected  from  within  the  mon¬ 
astery,  theoretically  from  among  those  monks  or 
nuns  most  revered  for  their  wisdom  and  piety. 
The  office  of  oikonomos  was  f  requently  a  step¬ 
ping  stone  to  the  hegoumenate.  In  the  case  of  an 
imperial  foundation,  the  hegoumenos  might  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  emperor,  but  most  often  he  or  she 
was  designated  by  a  predecessor  or  elected  by  the 
monks  or  nuns.  The  procedure  of  election,  which 
varied  considerably  from  one  monastery  to  an¬ 
other,  was  regulated  by  the  monastery’s  typikon. 

In  theory,  the  hegoumenos  possessed  autocratic 
power  over  the  brethren:  he  would  admit  new 
monks,  expel  dissidents,  impose  epitimia,  appoint 
monastic  officials,  and  supervise  their  activity.  He 
also  ensured  the  regular  and  proper  observance 
of  the  daily  offices  and  all  special  feastdays  and 
supervised  and  maintained  the  monastic  proper¬ 
ties.  He  was  assisted  by  a  number  of  officials,  such 
as  the  oikonomos  and  ekklesiarches.  In  his  spiri¬ 
tual  role,  the  hegoumenos  usually  served  as  the 
pater  pneumatikos  or  confessor  of  the  monks, 
even  if  he  was  not  a  priest.  His  tenure  was  not 
limited  by  any  term  or  checked  by  any  institution; 
the  hegoumenos  w'as  said  to  give  an  accounting  only 
in  the  hereaiter.  In  tact,  however,  he  was  re¬ 
stricted  by  tradition  and  by  a  group  of  “select 
brethren”;  if  caught  in  malfeasance,  he  could  be 
deposed  (A.  Kazhdan,  VizVrem  31  [1971]  65-67). 

The  hegoumenos  often  had  special  privileges  (e.g., 
better  food  and  drink),  had  much  greater  contact 
with  the  outside  world,  and  sometimes  had  influ¬ 
ence  at  the  imperial  court  and  patriarchate.  A 
number  of  patriarchs  were  former  hegoumenoi. 
Some  hegoumenoi  abused  the  prerogatives  of  their 
rank  and  were  criticized  for  dining  on  expensive 
delicacies  and  rare  vintage  wines,  for  frequent 
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bathing,  wearing  silken  garments,  and  being 
worldly  businessmen.  Hegoumenoi  were,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  target  of  a  satire  by  Ptochoprodro- 
mos  (ed.  Hesseling-Pernot,  48—71)  and  were  at- 
taeked  by  Eustathios  of  Thessaloniki;  in  his 
treatise  On  the  Improvement  of  Monastic  Life  (pp. 
ao8-57-259-1  >). 

n  r.  R.  Janin,  “Le  monachisrne  bvz.antin  au  moyen  age. 
Conimende  et  typica  (Xc— XlVe  siecle),"  RER  a 2  (1964) 
25—28.  Konidares,  Nornike  theon.se  193-205.  Meestcr,  De 
monachico  statu  16—21,  202—113.  Galatariotou,  “Typika"  102— 
04.  110—13.  —AM.  I  .,  A.K. 


HEIR  (KAppoeb/Lto?),  the  one  to  whom  the  estate 
of  a  deceased  person  falls,  be  it  alone  or  with 
others  (synkleronomoi),  either  on  the  basis  of  a  will 
or  by  way  of  intestate  succession.  The  heir 
entered  into  the  legal  position  of  the  deceased 
and  was  accordingly  responsible  for  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  testator,  just  as  he,  conversely,  could 
put  forward  the  testator's  claims.  The  heir  was 
also  considered  a  debtor  of  the  legacies  be¬ 
queathed  (lf.gaton,  fidf.icommissum)  by  the  tes¬ 
tator.  The  entrance  into  the  inheritance  took  place 
informally;  the  possibility  of  declining  it  evidently 
plavecl  no  role  in  practice,  since  its  purpose — 
keeping  one’s  own  property  from  being  liable  for 
the  debts  of  the  deceased — was,  from  the  time  of 
Justinian  1,  achievable  by  establishing  an  inven¬ 
tory  (1 heneficium  inventani)  that  documented  the 
size  of  the  inheritance.  The  Lex  Falcidia  guar¬ 
anteed  a  limitation  on  the  heir’s  responsibility  for 
paying  out  the  bequests  made  by  the  testator.  All 
natural  persons  (including  slaves,  minors,  and  the 
unborn)  could  inherit,  as  could  corporate  bodies, 
communities,  the  church,  or  pious  foundations. 
In  addition  to  the  limitations  that  intestate  succes¬ 
sion  brought  with  it  through  its  system  of  pref¬ 
erence,  there  was  a  set  of  punishable  offenses 
(e.g.,  lese-majeste,  heresy)  and  other  factors  (e.g., 
second  marriage,  status  as  a  concubine  [pallake] 
or  illegitimate  child  [nothos])  that  precluded  or 
lessened  the  right  to  inherit.  (See  also  suc¬ 
cession.)  -Its. 


HEIRMOLOGION  ( Eipfiokoyiov ),  a  liturgical  MS 
with  or  without  musical  notation,  comprised  of 
the  heirmoi,  the  model  stanzas  referred  to  at  the 
beginning  of  each  of  the  nine  odes  of  a  kanon 


and  on  which  the  ode’s  melody  and  rhythm  are 
based;  heirmoi  are  also  listed  in  a  similar  way  at 
the  beginning  of  a  kontakion.  Since  normally 
only  the  opening  words  of  an  heirmos  are  given, 
the  heirmologion  was  a  necessary  reference  tool 
from  which  the  singer  learned  the  full  melody 
and  thus  was  able  to  adapt  it  to  any  text.  The 
heirmoi,  like  troparia  and  stichera,  are  either 
sung  to  a  unique  melody  (idiornela)  or  are  based 
on  another  ( prosomoia ).  In  comparison  with  other 
liturgical  books,  relatively  few  heirmologia  survive, 
perhaps  because  of  the  heavy  use  to  which  they 
were  subjected. 

There  are  two  types  of  heirmologia,  both  divided 
into  eight  sections,  one  for  each  musical  mode. 
The  first,  more  common  type  lists  the  heirmoi 
kanon  by  kanon,  giving  the  heirmoi  for  each  ode 
within  a  complete  kanon  before  listing  the  next 
kanon  s  heirmoi.  The  other  type,  mainly  found  in 
Slavonic  MSS,  gives  the  heirmoi  by  ode,  that  is,  it 
lists  the  heirmoi  for  all  the  first  odes  for  every 
kanon  within  that  mode  before  moving  on  to  the 
second  ode.  The  earliest  MSS  date  from  the  mid- 
10th  C.  The  texts  of  the  heirmoi  are  paraphrases 
of  the  biblical  canticles  originally  sung  during  the 
Orthros,  but  later  replaced  by  the  kanones. 

hi).  C.  Hpeg,  Hirmologium  Alkoum  (Ath.  Iber.  470)  (Co¬ 
penhagen  1938).  Idem.  The  Hymns  of  the  Hirmologium,  vol. 

1  (Copenhagen  1952).  L.  Tardo,  Hirmologium  e  codice  Cryp- 
tensi  E.y.II  (Rome  1950).  H.j.W.  Tillyard,  Twenty  Canons 
from  the  Trinity  Hirmologium  (Boston  1952).  A.  Ayoutanti, 
H.J.W.  Tillyard,  The  Hymns  of  the  Hirmologium  3.2  (Copen¬ 
hagen  1956).  J.  Raasted,  Hirmologium  Sabbaiticum  (Sab.  83), 

2  vols.  (Copenhagen  1968-70). 

lit.  M.  Vclimirovic.  in  The  New  Grove  Dictionary  of  Music 
and  Musicians,  ed.  S.  Sadie  (London  1980)  8:447b 

HEKATE,  Greek  goddess  of  the  netherworld, 
associated  with  dead  souls  and  evil  dreams.  Pseudo- 
Nonnos,  in  his  commentary  on  Gregory  of  Na- 
zianzos,  states  that  the  Greeks  believed  her  to  be 
a  goddess  identical  to  Artemis  or  to  Selene  or  a 
deity  in  her  own  right  accompanied  by  big  dragon¬ 
headed  men.  In  this  company,  images  of  Hekate’s 
cult  statue  appear  in  nth-C.  MSS  of  the  com¬ 
mentary  (Weitzmann,  infra,  figs.  70-72).  In  the 
late  Roman  period  her  cult  was  celebrated  in 
hidden  places,  often  connected  with  Dionysos  or 
Mithra.  Malalas  (Malal.  307.17-18)  ascribes  to 
Diocletian  the  construction  of  a  subterranean 
temple  of  Hekate  that  had  365  steps  leading  down 
to  it  from  ground  level. 


in.  |.  Heckenbach.  RE  7  (1912)  2769-82.  Weitzmann, 
Or.  Myth.  58-60.  '  '  -A.K..  A.C. 

HELENA,  augusta  (from  ca.325)  and  saint;  born 
Drepanon,  Bithynia,  between  ca.250  and  257?, 
died  Rome,  between  330  (PLRF.  1:41  of)  and  336 
(().  Seeck,  RE  7  [1912]  2822);  feastday  21  May, 
together  with  Constantine  I.  Born  of  humble  sta¬ 
tus.  possibly  of  Jewish  stock  (J.  Vogt,  Classical  Folia 
31  [1977]  148),  she  was  au  innkeeper  when  she 
met  Const  anti  us  Chlorus  whose  concubine  (or 
wife?)  she  became  and  to  whom  she  bore  the 
future  Constantine  I.  Separated  from  Constan- 
tius  after  his  marriage  to  Theodora,  the  step¬ 
daughter  of  Maximian,  Helena  returned  to  the 
court  only  after  Constantins  had  died  and  Con¬ 
stantine  had  become  emperor.  She  was  no  less 
influential  than  Constantine’s  wife  Fausta.  On  the 
portrait  in  the  palace  at  Trier,  executed  in  321, 
Helena,  crowned,  is  represented  together  with 
Fausta,  Constantine’s  half-sister  Constantia,  and 
the  younger  Helena,  the  newly  wed  spouse  of 
Helena’s  favorite,  Crispus.  In  her  honor  Drepa¬ 
non  was  renamed  Helenoupolis,  and  the  province 
of  Helenopontus  was  created.  Circa  325  both  Hel¬ 
ena  and  Fausta  received  the  title  of  augusta.  After 
the  execution  of  Crispus  in  326,  Helena  may  have 
played  a  role  in  the  murder  of  Fausta. 

Helena  wras  apparently  inclined  to  Arianism, 
venerating  Lucian  of  Antioch,  the  teacher  of 
Arius  and  Eusf.bios  of  Nikomedf.ia.  In  326  she 
set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  where 
she  founded  and  generously  endowed  churches 
of  the  Nativity  in  Bethlehem  and  the  Ascension 
in  Jerusalem.  She  sponsored  churches  in  Constan¬ 
tinople  and  other  places,  but  spent  the  end  of  her 
life  in  Rome  and  not  at  Constantine’s  court.  She 
was  buried  in  a  splendid  mausoleum  on  the  Via 
Labicana  (F.W.  Deichmann,  A.  Tschira,  JDAI  72 
[19.571  44-! 10)- 

Helena’s  memory  was  surrounded  with  legends, 
the  most  important  of  which  was  her  alleged  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  True  Cross,  in  the  company  of 
which  she  is  often  represented,  together  with 
Constantine  I.  Her  cult  developed  by  the  8th  C., 
when  the  imperial  pair  of  Irene  and  Constantine 
VI  was  compared  to  Helena  and  Constantine  I. 
It  was  sometimes  alleged  that  Helena  W'as  a  pros¬ 
titute  when  she  conceived  Constantine. 

u  1 .  Barnes,  New  Empire  36.  A.  A  more,  E.  Croce,  Rihl.sanct. 
4:988-95.  A.  Wankenne,  “Constantin  et  Helene  a  Treves, ” 
Etudes  classiques  52  (1984)  313—16.  -  I  .E.G. 


HELIODOROS  ('HAtofioipos),  dated  by  scholars 
from  2nd  to  4th  C.,  front  Emesa;  author  of  the 
Aithiopika,  the  longest  and  structurally  most  com¬ 
plex  of  the  surviving  Creek  romances.  That  He- 
liodoros  was  a  Christian  bishop,  as  the  church 
historian  Sokrat ts  claimed,  is  unlikely.  The  Aithi¬ 
opika  opens  in  medias  res  on  a  scene  depicting  the 
debris  of  a  drunken  brawl  on  the  seashore  and 
continues  with  a  series  of  retrospective  narratives 
that  disclose  the  previous  history  of  the  heroine, 
Charikleia,  the  white-skinned  daughter  of  the  rul¬ 
ers  of  Ethiopia,  and  the  hero,  Theagenes,  a  Thes¬ 
salian  nobleman.  Alter  enduring  further  hazards 
appropriate  to  this  genre- — attacks  by  robbers,  at¬ 
tempted  murder  by  lire,  abductions,  etc. — the 
couple  are  finally  united  in  marriage  and  become 
priest  and  priestess  of  the  Sun.  The  novel’s  tone 
is  restrained,  both  linguistically  and  morally,  and 
perhaps  for  this  reason  met  with  qualified  ap¬ 
proval  in  the  Creek  Middle  Ages  (see  Photios, 
Bibl.,  cod. 73;  Psellos,  De  Chariclea  et  Leucippe  indici¬ 
um),  esp.  in  comparison  with  the  psychologically 
more  venturesome  Achilles  Tatius.  Of  the  12th- 
C.  novelists,  Theodore  Prodromos  and  Niketas 
Eugenianos  seem  to  have  been  particularly  aware 
of  Heliodoros’s  work.  Byz.  commentators,  such  as 
an  unidentified  Philip  the  Philosopher  and  John 
Eugenikos.  interpreted  the  romance’s  love  affair 
as  an  allegory  of  the  soul’s  pursuit  of  a  virtuous 
life. 

ed.  Les  Etluopiquer,  ed.  R.M.  Rattenbury,  T.W.  Lumb, 
J.  Maillon  (Paris  i960),  with  Fr.  tr.  An  Ethiopian  Romance. 
tr.  M.  Hadas  (Anil  Arbor,  Mich.,  1957). 

lit.  J.J.  Winkler,  “The  Mendacity  of  Kalasiris  and  the 
Narrative  Strategy  of  Heliodoros'  Aithiopika,"  YCS  27  ( 1982) 
93—158.  Hunger,  Lit.  2:121—25.  — E.M.J  .  M.J.J. 

HELIOPOLIS  f  HAiottoAi?,  now  Baalbek  [Bacla- 
bakk]  in  Lebanon),  Syrian  city  located  in  a  valley 
between  the  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon  moun¬ 
tain  ranges,  it  was  a  center  of  paganism  with 
grandiose  temples  of  Zeus,  Aphrodite,  Hermes, 
and  Dionysos.  Constantine  I  closed  these  temples, 
prohibited  the  veneration  of  Aphrodite,  and  built 
a  church  there.  Christianity  continued  to  meet 
resistance,  however,  and  Rabbula  of  Edessa  (died 
436)  w'as  beaten  by  heathens  when  he  arrived  at 
Heliopolis  to  demolish  the  idols.  Emp.  Julian  per¬ 
secuted  Christians  in  Heliopolis,  and  the  elite  of 
the  city  remained  predominantly  pagan  until  the 
late  6th  C.  (John  of  Ephesus,  HE  3.27).  In  the 
meantime  the  government  tried  to  adapt  the  gi- 
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gantic  shrines  for  Christian  use.  Theodosios  I 
reportedly  destroyed  the  temple  of  Zeus;  he  tore 
down  the  altar  and  the  tower  in  the  Great  Court 
and  replaced  them  with  a  basilica  of  St.  Peter; 
ancient  sculptures  were  consistently  destroyed.  A 
baptistery  was  added,  and  the  Hexagonal  Court 
was  probably  covered  in  wood  in  order  to  create 
additional  interior  space.  Heliopolis  was  a  bish¬ 
opric  of  the  province  of  Phoenician  Syria  subject 
to  Emesa  until  400,  when  it  became  part  of  the 
newly  formed  Phoenicia  Libanensis  under  Da¬ 
mascus.  Inscriptions  ( IGLSyr  6  [  1 967]  nos.  2827- 
31,  2882,  2888)  record  secular  construction:  ca¬ 
nals  in  the  4th  C.  and  430/1  and  ramparts  in 
ca.440  and  635/6,  on  the  eve  of  the  Arab  con¬ 
quest.  Kallinikos,  the  inventor  of  Greek  fire, 
originated  from  Heliopolis. 

The  Arabs  took  Heliopolis  in  637  and  trans¬ 
formed  the  sanctuary  into  a  stronghold.  In  761 
in  the  district  of  Heliopolis  there  was  a  rebellion 
under  the  leadership  of  a  Syrian  named  Theo¬ 
dore;  all  the  rebels  were  slain  (Theoph.  431.23— 
26).  The  city  passed  to  the  Fatimids  in  972  but 
was  temporarily  occupied  by  John  I  Tzimiskes  in 
974.  Eventually  Saladin  established  his  control 
over  Heliopolis.  After  changing  hands  many  times 
it  became  the  chief  town  of  a  district  under  the 
Mamluks. 

lit.  J.  Sourdel-Thomine,  El 2  1  :970b  F.  Ragette,  Baalbek 
(Park  Ridge,  N.J.,  1980)  68-76.  Laurent,  Corpus  5.2:384!. 

-M.M.M. 

HELIOS  fHXios),  the  solar  god  of  Greek  my¬ 
thology,  often  identified  in  late  antiquity  with 
Mithra  and  Apollo.  In  Neoplatonist  cosmology, 
Helios  played  a  significant  role.  Julian  dedicated 
to  him  a  hymn  in  which  Helios  appears  as  the 
nous  (mind  or  reason)  that  contains  within  itself 
all  the  highest  ideas;  the  nous  reveals  itself  as  the 
sun,  the  visible  world’s  creator  and  keeper,  which 
implants  the  ideas  into  preexisting  but  dead  mat¬ 
ter;  man  is  also  the  creation  of  Helios  and  after 
his  death  he  returns  to  Helios,  who  accepts  and 
stores  the  souls.  The  sol  invictus,  or  invincible 
sun,  was  the  symbol  of  Helios  as  protector  of  the 
emperor  in  the  late  Roman  period.  It  is  unclear 
whether  Constantine  I  the  Great  supported  the 
cult  of  Helios:  T.  Preger  ( Hermes  36  [1901]  457- 
69)  asserted  that  Constantine  erected  his  own 
statue  as  Helios,  but  J.  Karayannopoulos  (Histona 
5  [ 1 956]  341-57)  attempted  to  reject  Preger’s 


thesis.  Christians  interpreted  Helios  euhemeristi- 
cally  as  the  king  of  Egypt,  the  son  of  Hephaistos. 
Malalas  connected  two  legendary  episodes  with 
“King  Helios”:  as  the  protector  of  morality  Helios 
discovered  the  shameful  liaison  of  Ares  and 
Aphrodite;  Romans  introduced  horse  races  in 
honor  of  Helios,  w'ho  was  to  supervise  the  races 
between  the  Earth  (the  Greens)  and  the  Sea  (the 
Blues).  Elements  of  the  veneration  of  Helios  were 
retained  in  the  popular  worldview  (H.  Gregoire, 
M.  Letocart,  REA  42  [1940]  161—64).  On  the 
other  hand,  Christianity  also  used  solar  symbol¬ 
ism,  presenting  Christ  as  sol  salutis  (see  Sol  Jus- 
titiaf.)  and  accepting  Sunday  as  a  holy  day.  In 
the  15th  C.  George  Gemistos  Plethon  addressed 
Helios  as  “hegemon  of  heaven  and  of  every  created 
being”  (Alexandre,  Plethon  136).  The  image  of  the 
sun  remained  the  focal  point  of  Byz.  imperial 

PROPAGANDA. 

lit.  Dagron,  Naissance  37—41.  E.  Horling,  Mythos  und 
Pistis  (Lund  1980)  65L  P.  Athanassiadi-Fowden,JWiaw  and 
Hellenism  (Oxford  1981)  113b  150,  173b  197b  I.  Med¬ 
vedev,  “Solar  Cult  in  Plethon’s  Philosophy?”  Byzantina  13.2 
0985)  737-49-  -A.K. 

HELIOU  BOMON  MONASTERY.  A  monastery 
of  Heliou  Bomon  ('HAiou  j3 cofioov,  “altars  of  the 
sun”)  is  first  mentioned  in  the  10th  C.;  Janin 
suggests  that  it  is  the  same  as  Elaiobomoi  (“olive 
altars”),  known  in  the  9th  C.  By  the  12th  C.  Heliou 
Bomon  had  fallen  into  decline  and  was  rebuilt  by 
Nikephoros  the  Mystikos,  who  also  recovered  the 
monastery’s  confiscated  estates.  At  this  time  He¬ 
liou  Bomon  changed  its  status  from  a  patriarchal 
to  an  independent  monastery  (RegPatr,  fasc.  3, 
no.  1044).  Emp.  Manuel  I  helped  support  the  costs 
of  restoration.  Nikephoros’s  typikon  of  1162  lim¬ 
ited  to  20  the  number  of  monks  at  Heliou  Bomon 
and  at  its  metochion  in  Constantinople,  which  was 
dedicated  to  St.  Bassianos.  The  typikon  is  closely 
modeled  on  those  of  Euergetis  and  St.  Mamas. 

It  appears  that  Heliou  Bomon  was  identical  with 
or  was  united  with  the  monastery  of  Elegmoi, 
since  the  typikon  refers  to  the  monastery  as  “He¬ 
liou  Bomon  or  Elegmoi.”  The  Elegmoi  monastery 
first  appears  in  loth-C.  sources.  In  1042  Emp. 
Michael  V  was  confined  there  after  his  deposition 
from  the  throne.  In  the  late  12th  C.  the  hegou- 
rnenos  of  Elegmoi  became  archimandrite  of  all 
monasteries  in  the  Mt.  Olympos  region.  The  Eleg¬ 
moi  monastery  was  located  at  modern  Kur§unlu 


in  Bithvnia,  12  km  east  of  Mudanya.  C.  Mango 
(OOP  22  [1968]  169—76)  has  identified  the  12th- 
C.  Church  of  St.  Aberkios,  which  still  stands  there, 
as  the  building  constructed  by  Nikephoros.  The 
church  has  distinctive  recessed  brickwork,  a  single 
nave  with  dome  (now-  collapsed),  an  apse  with  a 
triple  window,  and  a  vaulted  narthex. 

source.  Dmitrievskij,  Opisanie  1:715—69. 

lit.  Janin,  Eghses  centres  142—48.  -A.M.J  . 

HELL  was  often  designated  with  the  classical  terms 
Hades  or,  more  rarely,  Tartaros,  and  also  with 
the  biblical  word  Gehenna.  The  netherworld  of 
the  Byz.  was  located  deep  beneath  the  earth  and 
construed  as  the  realm  of  the  Devil  and  demons 
where  sinners  would  be  punished  after  death  or 
after  the  Last  Judgment.  The  damned  under¬ 
went  different  kinds  of  punishment.  The  image 
of  Hell  was  contrasted  with  that  of  paradise  and 
originated  from  the  concept  of  a  reward  or  pun¬ 
ishment  in  the  afterlife  for  a  virtuous  or  sinful 
existence  on  earth. 

Origen  considered  the  suffering  in  Hell  as  tem¬ 
porary;  his  eschatology  was  dominated  by  the 
idea  of  the  apokatastasis  panton,  the  cyclical  resto¬ 
ration  of  all  spiritual  beings  and  their  final  return 
to  God.  Some  traces  of  this  concept  are  to  be 
found  in  pseudo-DiONYSios  the  Areopagite,  who 
taught  the  epistrophe,  or  return  to  God.  The  church 
fathers,  however,  rejected  the  Origenist  teach¬ 
ing — both  John  Ghrysostom  and  Cyril  of  Alex¬ 
andria  (PG  77:  io72B— 1089B)  defended  the  idea 
of  eternal  punishment  in  Hell.  This  latter  doctrine 
was  finally  accepted  at  the  council  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  in  553. 

The  Byz.  sometimes  distinguished  several  un¬ 
derworlds.  Hades  could  be  cast  as  an  intermediate 
state  for  the  souls  of  people  who  lived  before  the 
Christian  era  and  who  were  liberated  by  the  de¬ 
scent  of  Christ.  Hades  was  also  an  intermediate 
place  for  all  souls  until  the  Last  Judgment,  and, 
often  inhabited  by  a  personification  of  its  ruler, 
the  domain  represented  in  images  of  the  Anas- 
tasis.  Hades  and  Gehenna  were  names  for  the 
place  of  punishment  for  sinners.  In  Gehenna  there 
was  no  possibility  for  repentance  and  love  of  God. 

1  he  Byz.  created  special  genres  of  vision  and 
journeys  to  Hell  in  which  perceptions  of  the  neth¬ 
erworld  varied  drastically,  from  a  place  of  torture 
and  suf  fering  (in  the  vita  of  Basil  the  Younger), 


to  a  murky  area  full  of  animals  symbolizing  sins 
(the  vita  of  Andrew  the  Fool,  PG  11 1:772  A- 
773B),  to  a  site  of  rest,  conversation,  and  litigation 
( Timarion ). 

lit.  M.  Richard,  DTC  5  (1924)  47—83.  H.  Crouzel, 
“L’Hades  et  la  Gehenne  selon  Origene,”  Gregorianum  59 
(1978)  291—331.  S.  Lampsakes,  Hoi  katabaseis  ston  kato  kosmo 
ste  byzantine  kai  metabyzantine  logotechnia  (Athens  1982). 

-G.P.,  R.S. 

HELLAS  ('EAAds),  Greece,  as  a  generic  term  usu¬ 
ally  applied  to  central  Greece  south  of  Ther- 
mopylai  and  the  Peloponnesos  but  excluding  Epi- 
ros;  its  inhabitants  were  sometimes  called 
Helladikoi  (Charanis ,  Demography,  pt.XVII  [1953], 
615-20).  The  Synekdemos  of  Hierokles  equates 
Hellas  with  the  province  of  Achaia.  The  theme 
of  Hellas  was  created  between  687  and  695  but 
debate  continues  about  its  original  extent.  Chara¬ 
nis  (Demography,  pt. XVIII  [1955],  172—76)  argues 
that  only  the  eastern  parts  of  central  Greece  were 
included,  while  Zakythinos  (infra  54)  thinks  that 
Thessaly  and  the  Peloponnesos  were  also  part  of 
the  theme.  By  the  end  of  the  8th  C.  Hellas  was 
restricted  to  east  central  Greece,  with  Thebes  as 
residence  of  the  strategos  or  krites.  In  the  gth— 10th 
C.,  among  the  western  themes,  the  strategos  of 
Hellas  ranked  below  those  of  the  Peloponnesos, 
Nikopolis,  and  Kibyrrhaiotai  (Oikonomides, 
Listes  105.12—15).  Perhaps  as  early  as  the  10th  C. 
the  administration  of  Hellas  wras  occasionally  com¬ 
bined  with  that  of  the  Peloponnesos,  probably  for 
military  reasons.  After  1205  most  of  Hellas  fell 
under  the  authority  of  the  duke  of  Athens.  The 
church  of  Hellas  was  generally  under  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  bishop  of  Athens,  thus  under  the  pa¬ 
pacy  until  732/3. 

lit.  D.  Zakythinos,  He  Byzantine  Hellas  392—1204  (Ath¬ 
ens  1965).  TIB  1:50—78.3.  Koder,  RBK  2:1099-1189.  G. 
Ostrogorsky,  “Postanak  tema  Helada  i  Peloponez,”  ZRVI  1 
(1952)64-77.  -T.E.G. 

HELLENES  ("EAAijpe?).  The  expression  Hellen 
and  its  derivatives  had  in  the  late  Roman  period 
two  principal  meanings:  hellenizo  meant  first  of  all 
“to  speak  Greek”  and  to  Hellenikon  denoted  the 
Greek  language,  whereas  the  noun  Hellen  with 
corresponding  adjectives  and  adverbs  designated 
“gentile,  pagan”  and  had  a  pejorative  meaning  in 
the  writings  of  the  church  fathers;  accordingly 
Justinian  I  speaks  of  “the  fallacy  of  impious  and 
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foul  Hellenes”  (Cod. Just.  XV  18.10);  on  the  other 
hand,  Julian  (e.g.,  ep.22  [ed.  Wright]  to  Arsakios, 
high  priest  of  Galatia)  praises  Hellenic  “liturgy” 
and  Hellenic  good  works.  The  positive  self-respect 
of  the  Hellenes  disappeared  alter  the  victory  of 
Christianity,  but  the  ambiguity  (Greek  language — 
pagan  rite)  persisted.  Thus  Ake  i  has  of  Caesarea 
speaks  of  both  "Hellenic  language”  (e.g.,  Scnpta 
minora  1:96.25—26)  and  of  hellenizontes  as  opposed 
to  Christians  (1:62.24-5),  and  in  Anna  Komnenc 
(An.Komn.  2:34.12)  the  wisdom  of  Hellenes  and 
Chalcfaeans  is  contrasted  with  real  knowledge. 
More  complicated  is  the  position  of  Niketas  Chon- 
iates,  for  whom  “Hellenic”  designates  not  only 
language  or  adherence  to  paganism,  but  also  Byz. 
allegiance — the  liellen  aner  is  identical  with  the 
Rhomaios  (Nik. Chon.  301.18),  and  Hellenic  poleis 
are  Byz.  cities  (496.50).  From  the  13th  C.  onward, 
the  Byz.  saw  themselves  not  only  as  Romans  but 
also  as  Hellenes  (see  Heu.eni.sm). 

i.u.  K.  Lechner,  Hellenen  mid  Barbaren  im  WeUbild  der 
Byzantiner  (Munich  1954)  16-37.  A.  Garzya,  “Visages  <le 
I’HclIcnisme  dans  le  rnoncle  byzantin,"  Byzanlion  55  (1985) 
463—82.  j.  Irmscher,  “  ‘Griechischer  Patriotism  us’  im 
1 4,Jahrhundert,”  14  CEB  2  (Bucharest  1975)  133— 37-  P- 
Gounaridis,  “  ‘Grecs,’  ‘Hellenes'  ei  ‘Romains’  dans  1’etaL  de 
Nicee,”  in  Aphieroma  Svoronos  248-57.  -A.K. 

HELLENISM.  Two  meanings  of  the  term  Hellen¬ 
ism  are  of  concern  to  scholars  of  Byz.  The  first 
designates  the  consciousness  among  medieval  and 
modern  Greeks  of  their  identity  with  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  ancient  Greece  and  an  emphasis  on  their 
position  as  heirs  to  Greek  classical  civilization.  The 
second  meaning,  modeled  on  the  German  usage 
of  the  word  Hellenismus ,  refers  to  the  period  in 
the  history  of  the  region  of  the  eastern  Mediter¬ 
ranean  between  Alexander  the  Great  (356—323 
b.c.)  and  the  Roman  conquest  of  the  region  in 
the  late  2nd  and  1st  C.  b.c.,  also  called  the  Hel¬ 
lenistic  period. 

1.  Devotion  to  Greek  civilization.  Throughout 
the  millennium  of  their  empire,  Byz.  scholars 
expressed  their  links  with  ancient  Greek  culture 
through  the  conservatism  of  their  archaizing  lit¬ 
erary  language,  which  attempted  to  “atticize”  or 
imitate  the  Greek  written  in  the  Golden  Age  of 
Athens.  The  system  of  education  in  Byz.  also 
used  a  curriculum  based  heavily  on  the  study  of 
a  limited  selection  of  ancient  authors;  a  familiar¬ 
ity,  often  superficial,  with  classical  Greek  litera¬ 


ture  was  presumed  among  the  literati,  who  made 
frequent  allusions  to  antiquity  in  their  writings. 

A  greater  emphasis  on  Hellenism  began  to 
manifest  itself  in  the  course  of  the  12th  C.  and 
became  more  marked  in  the  late  Byz.  period,  in 
the  face  of  continuing  conflict  with  the  Westerners 
and  the  growing  threat  from  the  Turks.  More¬ 
over,  as  the  empire  shrank,  it  lost  its  multiethnic 
composition  and  bv  the  13th  G.  was  limited,  for 
the  most  part,  to  Greek-speaking  lands.  The  Greeks 
began  to  call  themselves  Hellenes  as  well  as  Rho- 
maioi  and  to  think  of  themselves  as  a  genus,  or 
“nation.”  Intense  interest  in  ancient  Greek  culture 
was  <i  characteristic  of  the  Palaiologan  period, 
culminating  in  George  Gemistos  Pi.ethon,  who 
advocated  a  return  to  a  somewhat  philosophical 
version  of  ancient  Cheek  paganism,  utopian  social 
reforms  based  on  Plato’s  Republic,  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  independent  Cheek  state  in  the 
Peloponnesos. 

2.  Historical  period.  In  the  Byz.  era,  the  histo¬ 
rians  Mai.alas,  George  the  Synkellos,  Ked- 
renos,  and  Zonaras  were  particularly  interested 
in  Hellenism.  They  emphasized,  among  other 
themes,  the  internal  strife  in  which  the  toparchiai 
(the  realms  of  the  diadochoi  or  successors  of  Alex¬ 
ander)  were  involved  until  they  were  engulfed  by 
the  Romans;  they  were  also  concerned  with  Jewish 
history  under  Hellenistic  monarchs  and  with  the 
mission  of  Jesus.  As  for  the  Hellenistic  cultural 
heritage,  the  Byz.  paid  special  attention  to  scien¬ 
tific  writings  (e.g.,  Ptolemy),  works  on  grammar 
(Dionysios  Thrax),  didactic  poetry  (Aratos,  3rd 
G.  b.c:.).  and  epic  (Apollonios  of  Rhodes,  3rd  C. 

B.C.), 

lit.  1.  A.K.  Vacalopoulos,  Origins  of  the  Greek  Nation 
(New  Brunswick,  N.J..  1970),  esp.  27—45.  Idem,  “Byzantin¬ 
ism  and  Hellenism.”  BalkSt  9  (1968)  101-26.  C.  Mango, 
"Byzantinism  and  Romantic  Hellenism,”  J W'arb  28  (1965) 
29—43.  A.  Garzva,  “Visages  de  l'hellenisme  dans  le  monde 
byzantin  (IVe-XIle  siedes),”  Byzanlion  55  (1985)  463-82. 

in.  2.  |.  Irmscher,  “Der  Hellenismus  im  Geschichisver- 
stiindnis  der  Byzantiner,”  Soziale  Prohleme  im  Hellenismus 
unit  im  riimischen  Reich  (Prague  11)73)  57—62. 

-A  M  I  ..  A.K. 

HELLESPONT  (TAVijcrTropro?),  a  term  designat¬ 
ing  both  a  strait  and  a  province. 

1.  Also  called  “the  Stenon,”  the  Hellespont  was 
the  strait  between  the  Aegean  Sea  and  the  Sea  of 
Marmara,  with  the  cities  of  Abydos  and  Lam- 
psakos  on  the  Asian  shore  and  Kai.lipolis  on  the 
European  shore.  The  Hellespont  was  of  obvious 


strategic  and  commercial  importance  as  a  major 
approach  to  Constantinople  by  sea.  In  the  4th- 
5th  C.  it  was  under  the  command  of  the  archon 
of  the  Stenon,  who  was  stationed  in  Abydos  and 
provided  with  a  flotilla  of  5  dromones.  Justinian  I, 
according  to  Prokopios,  established  there  a  state 
customs  post  (teloneion).  Seals  from  the  end  of  the 
7th  and  the  early  8th  C.  mention  the  apotheke 
(storehouse)  of  Hellespont  and  its  kommf.rki- 
arioi;  it  usually  appears  as  a  joint  apotheke  of 
“Hellespont  and  Constantinople”  (Zacos,  Seals  1, 
110.190),  or  of  “Hellespont  and  Asia,  Caria,  Lydia, 
and  islands”  (nos.  226,  236).  Thereafter  the  term 
Hellespont  disappears  from  administrative  nomen¬ 
clature,  although  the  strategos  of  the  Stenon  is 
mentioned  (Oikonomides,  Lisles  358,  n.394) — this, 
however,  could  refer  to  the  Bosporos.  In  1204 
the  Venetians  gained  control  of  Hellespont  and 
the  Latin  Empire  held  most  of  the  land  on  either 
side.  By  1235,  however,  John  III  Vatatz.es  re¬ 
covered  the  area.  In  the  14th  G.  the  Hellespont 
was  occupied  by  the  Turks. 

2.  Hellespont  also  designated  a  late  Roman 
province  in  northwest  Asia  Minor,  originally  part 
of  the  province  of  Asia,  but  a  distinct  entity  in  the 
Verona  List  and  in  an  inscription  quoted  by 
Constantine  VII  Porphyrogennetos  (De  them.  1.32- 
33,  ed.  Pertusi  61);  its  capital  was  Kyzikos,  and 
Flierokles  (Hierokl.  661.14—15)  assigned  to  it  30 
cities.  The  civil  province  disappeared  in  the  7th 
G.,  but  the  ecclesiastical  diocese  survived,  with 
Kyzikos  as  metropolis  (Notitiae  CP  1:10)  and  suf¬ 
fragan  bishoprics  including  Abydos,  Germe,  Ilion, 
Lampsakos,  and  Troas  (ibid.  1:131).  At  the  end 
of  the  7th  C.  Justinian  II  resettled  a  large  number 
of  Cypriots  in  the  region.  The  city  of  New  Justi- 
nianopolis  was  granted  the  rights  of  the  diocese 
of  Constantia  in  Cyprus  so  that  its  bishop  presided 
over  all  the  bishops  of  the  province  of  Hellespont 
(De  adm.  imp.  48.11  —  15).  The  measure,  although 
confirmed  by  the  Council  in  i  rullo,  lett  no  trace 
in  the  notitiae. 

lit.  Ahrweiler,  Structures.  pt.II  (1961)  239—43.  F.adem, 
Mer  313—27.  Antoniadis-Bibicou,  Douanes  76-80. 

— T.E.G. 


HENOTIKON  (Evojtlkov,  edict  of  “unity”),  theo¬ 
logical  formula  issued  by  the  emperor  Zeno  in 
482  in  an  attempt  to  secure  reconciliation  between 
Chalcedonians  and  Monophysites.  The  text  (Eva- 
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grios  Scholastikos,  HE  3.14)  was  apparently  the 
work  of  Akakios,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
with  the  assistance  of  Peter  Mongos.  The  Heno- 
tikon  sought  to  end  theological  controversy  bv 
glossing  over  the  decisions  of  the  Council  of 
Chalgedon  and  ignoring  the  critical  issue  of  the 
natures  of  Christ.  It  condemned  both  Nestorios 
and  Eutyches  and  demanded  adherence  only  to 
the  first  three  ecumenical  councils.  The  Henotikon 
proved  acceptable  to  neither  side,  however;  fur¬ 
thermore,  it  was  condemned  by  Pope  Felix  III 
in  484  and  gave  rise  to  the  Arabian  Schism.  The 
Henotikon  was  a  notable  attempt  by  an  emperor  to 
solve  a  theological  dif  ficulty  by  imperial  fiat.  The 
Henotikon  remained  in  force  during  the  reign  of 
Anastasios  I  but  was  abrogated  by  Justin  I  in  519. 

ta>.  E.  Schwartz,  “Dei  Codex  Vaticanus  graecus  1431, 
eirie  antic hnlkedonische  Sammlung  aus  der  Zen  Kaiser 
Zenos,"  ABA  IV,  philos.-hist.  Abt.  32  (1927),  no. 6,  52—54. 

lit.  S.  Salaville,  “I.’Affaire  de  l’Henotique"  and  “I.'Heno- 
tique  de  Zenon,"  EO  18  (1916—19)  255-65,  389—97.  W.T. 
Townsend,  “  The  Henotikon  Schism  and  the  Roman 
Church ,"  Journal  oj  Religion  16  (1936)  78—86.  -T.t.G. 

HENRI  DE  VALENCIENNES,  F  rench  contin- 
uator  of  Geoffrey  Villehardouin  for  events  in 
the  Latin  Empire  of  Constantinople  from  May 
1208  to  July  1209.  Henri  is  possibly  identical  with 
a  cleric  who  authored  a  verse  Vie  de  S.  Jean 
I'Evangeliste  ca.  1200  and  apparently  accompanied 
the  future  Latin  emperor  Baldwin  of  Flanders 
on  the  Fourth  Crusade;  he  may  also  be  the  Master 
Henry  sent  to  the  pope  in  1205,  who  evidently 
became  a  canon  of  Hagia  Sophia  and  witnessed 
the  Concordat  of  1210.  His  History,  which  was 
intended  as  an  independent  work,  was  probably 
composed  in  1 208  and  1 209,  and  certainly  before 
1216.  It  treats  the  Latin  campaigns  against  the 
Bulgarians,  relations  with  David  Komnenos  and 
Theodore  I  Laskaris,  and  F.mp.  Henry’s  struggle 

d^dlllSL  L11C  L,U111UC11U  M1I^1113  AZi  L11A,  1X11  Oi 

Thessalonike.  Although  Henri  lacks  the  balance 
and  vision  of  Villehardouin  and  delights  in 
speeches  and  fictitious  dialogue,  he  offers  abun¬ 
dant  details  on  historical  topography,  costume, 
climate,  and  other  matters. 

f.d.  J.  I.ongnon,  Histoire  de  I’empereur  Henri  de  Constanti¬ 
nople  (Paris  1948).  Fr.  tr.  N.  de  Wailly,  l.a  conquete  de 
Constantinople  par  Geoffroi  de  Villehardouin  aver  la  continuation 
de  Henri  de  Valenciennes •<  (Paris  1882)  38—421. 

lit.  J.  I.ongnon,  “Sur  I  histoire  de  lempereur  Henri  de 
Constantinople  par  Henri  de  Valenciennes,"  Romania  69 
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(1946—47)  198—241.  j.  Dufournet,  “Robert  de  Clari,  V i  1  - 
lehardouin  et  Henri  de  Valenciennes,  juges  de  I’empereur 
Henri  de  Constantinople,”  in  Melanges  Jeanne  Lods  (Paris 
1978)  183—202.  -M.McC. 

HENRY  VI,  Western  emperor  (1191—97);  born 
Nijmegen,  Netherlands  1 165,  died  Messina  28 
Sept.  1 197.  Son  of  Frederick  I  Barbarossa,  Henry 
was  crowned  king  of  Germany  in  1169.  In  1185 
Henry  married  Constance,  daughter  of  Roger  II 
of  Sicily.  The  death  of  William  II  of  Sicily  al¬ 
lowed  him  to  claim  that  throne.  In  1194  Henry 
overcame  Norman  resistance,  led  by  Tancred  of 
Lecce.  In  Palermo,  he  found  Irene  Angelina, 
widow  of  Tancred’s  son,  whom  he  married  to 
Philip  of  Swabia.  At  Easter  1195,  Henry  pro¬ 
claimed  a  Crusade,  partly  to  levy  tribute  on  Byz. 
His  envoys  made  harsh  financial  demands  on  Isaac 

II  early  in  1195  and  renewed  them  to  Alexios 

III  at  Christmas  1196.  To  meet  these,  Alexios 
tried  to  levy  the  Alamanikon,  but  Henry’s  unex¬ 
pected  death  forestalled  dispatch  of  the  money. 

lit.  K.  Hampe,  Germany  under  the  Salian  and  Hohenstauf- 
en  Emperors  (Oxford  1973)  220-31.  E.N.  Johnson,  HC 
2:116—22.  Brand,  Byzantium  189-94.  -C.M.B. 

HENRY  OF  BABENBERG,  called  “Jasomirgott,” 
first  duke  of  Austria;  born  ca.  1114,  died  Vienna 
13  Jan.  1177.  A  half-brother  of  Conrad  III  and 
margrave  of  Austria  after  1141,  Henry  accom¬ 
panied  Conrad  on  the  Second  Crusade.  To  ce¬ 
ment  the  pact  between  Conrad  and  Manuel  I,  he 
married  (1148  or  1149)  Theodora  Komnene, 
daughter  of  Manuel’s  brother  Andronikos  and 
Irene  Komnene  (Barzos,  Genealogia  2:171—89). 
Officially,  the  court  poets  hailed  the  marriage,  but 
Theodore  Prodromos,  putting  words  in  Irene’s 
mouth,  makes  her  lament  Theodora’s  union  with 
a  “Western  beast”  (RHC  Grecs  2:768.122).  After 
disputes  with  Frederick  I  Barbarossa  over  pos¬ 
session  of  Bavaria,  in  1156  Henry  received  Aus¬ 
tria  as  a  separate  duchy.  In  1166  he  went  to 
Serdica  to  try  to  make  peace  between  Frederick 
and  Manuel.  Theodora  survived  her  husband  and 
died  3  Jan.  1183.  Their  son,  Leopold  V  (born 
1157,  duke  1177—94),  visited  Constantinople  in 
1181  or  early  1182  on  his  way  to  the  Holy  Land. 

lit.  K.J.  Heilig,  “Ostrom  unri  das  Deutsche  Reich  um 
die  Mitte  des  12.  Jahrhunderts,”  in  T.  Mayer.  K.  Heilig, 
C.  Erdmann,  Kaisertum  und  H erzogsgewalt  im  Zeitalter  Fried¬ 
richs  I.  (Leipzig  1944)  1—271.  F.  Dolger,  “Byzanz  und  das 
Westreich,”  DA  8  (1951)  238—49.  -C.M.B. 


HENRY  OF  HAINAULT,  emperor  of  the  Latin 
Empire  (1206-16);  younger  brother  of  Baldwin 
of  Flanders;  born  Valenciennes  ca.1174,  died 
Thessalonike  11  June  1216.  Having  joined  the 
Fourth  Crusade,  in  1204  Henry  (’Eppr)?)  defeated 
an  ambush  by  Alexios  V.  When  Baldwin  was  cap¬ 
tured  in  1205,  Henry  became  regent;  after  Bald¬ 
win’s  death  he  was  crowned  (20  Aug.  1206).  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  death  of  Kalojan,  Henry  exploited 
discords  among  Boril  of  Bulgaria,  Slav  in  Rho¬ 
dope,  Strez  at  Prosek,  the  Serbs,  and  Epiros  to 
his  own  advantage  (G.  Cankova-Petkova,  BHR  4.4 
[1976]  51—61).  Because  of  the  hostility  of  the 
Lombard  barons  of  Thessalonike  and  northern 
Greece,  in  1208-09  Henry  marched  to  establish 
Demetrios,  son  of  Boniface  of  Montferrat,  on 
the  throne  in  Thessalonike.  Henry  received  the 
homage  of  Athens  and  the  Morea.  In  1211  Henry 
defeated  Theodore  I  Laskaris  at  the  Rhyndakos 
River  and  regained  the  Anatolian  coast  from  Ni- 
komedeia  to  Atramyttion.  He  conciliated  his  Byz. 
subjects  by  welcoming  Theodore  Branas  into  his 
service,  offering  fair  treatment,  and  preventing 
the  imposition  of  Western  ecclesiastical  usages.  A 
i3th-C.  historian  (Akrop.  1:28.12-19)  testifies  to 
the  good  reputation  Henry  gained. 

LIT.  Gerland,  Geschichte  1:51—251.  Prinzing,  “Brief 
Heinrichs”  395-431.  Longnon,  Gompagnons  140—45. 

-C.M.B. 

HEPHAISTION  OF  THEBES,  astrologer;  born 
Thebes  in  Egypt  26  Nov.  380.  Hephaistion  com¬ 
piled  in  ca.415  one  of  the  most  important  sum¬ 
maries  of  classical  astrology  available  to  the  Byz., 
the  Apotelesmatika ,  or  Astrological  Effects.  Phis  con¬ 
sists  of  three  books:  the  first  on  definitions  and 
celestial  omens,  the  second  on  genethlialogy,  and 
the  third  on  catarchic  astrology.  Hephaistion  is  in 
no  sense  original  but  rather  copies  or  summarizes 
earlier  texts.  Some  of  these  we  still  possess  in 
Creek  (e.g.,  Ptolemy),  some  also  survive  in  Arabic 
translations  (most  importantly  Dorotheos  of  Si- 
don),  but  most  are  known  only  from  other  cita¬ 
tions  in  the  astrological  literature  (e.g.,  by  Peto- 
siris,  Hipparchus,  Critodemus,  Thrasyllus,  and 
Antigonus  of  Nicaea). 

I  he  importance  that  the  Byz.  accorded  to  He- 
phaistion’s  work  is  demonstrated  by  the  existence 
of  four  epitomes,  two  of  which  were  made  in 
ca.1000  and  the  last  in  the  School  of  John  Abra- 
mios  in  the  late  14th  C. 


ld.  Apotelesmatiea,  ed.  D.  Filigree,  2  vols.  (Leipzig  1973— 
74).  '  ' 

HEPTAPEGON  (Ai.  Ain  ct-Tabgha,  from  ett- 
Tdmyyoi’  [xcopiop],  Hebrew  En  ha-Shiv’ah,  “Seven 
Springs”),  pilgrimage  site  on  the  northeastern 
shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Six  springs  still  flow 
near  the  remains  of  three  early  Christian  churches, 
each  with  New  Testament  associations.  A  small 
4th-C.  church  directly  on  the  shore  (beneath  the 
modern  chapel  of  the  Primacy  of  Peter)  incor¬ 
porated  a  stone  table  (altar)  where,  according  to 
tradition,  Christ  served  breakfast  to  the  disciples 
after  the  Resurrection  (Jn  21:12—13).  Pilgrims 
chipped  small  pieces  from  this  table  “for  their 
well-being”  (Egerie,  Journal  de  Voyage,  ed.  P.  Mara- 
val  [Paris  1982]  95O.  Nearby,  a  5th-C.  basilica 
(with  a  smaller  4th-C.  precursor  beneath  it)  com¬ 
memorated  Christ’s  Feeding  the  Five  Thousand 
(Mk  6:32—44).  Its  exceptional  mosaic  pavements, 
among  the  earliest  figural  mosaics  in  Christian 
Palestine,  depict  the  loaves  and  fishes  as  well  as 
marsh  plants,  fowl,  and  buildings.  The  third  church 
(6th  C.)  rose  above  a  small  grotto  where  Christ, 
was  thought  to  have  uttered  the  Beatitudes  (Mt 
5:1  —  1 2).  These  associations  were  still  alive  during 
the  Crusades. 

lit.  A.M.  Schneider,  The  Church  of  the  Multiplying  of  the 
Loaves  and  Fishes  (London  1937).  S.  Loffreda,  Scavi  di  et- 
Tabgha  ( Jerusalem  1970).  — K.G.H. 

HERACLEOPOLIS  MAGNA.  See  Akhnas. 


HERAKLEIA  (’HpoocAgta).  Three  cities  with  this 
name  figured  prominently  in  Byz.  history. 

Herakleia  in  Thrace  (anc.  Perinthos,  mod. 
Marmara  Eregli),  city  on  the  north  shore  of  the 
Sea  of  Marmara,  at  the  junction  of  the  Via  Eg- 
natia  and  the  main  Balkan  road  to  Naissus.  Re¬ 
named  Herakleia  by  Diocletian  (who  was  Hercu- 
lius  in  official  terminology),  it  continued  to  be 
called  Pe(i)rinthos  by  antiquarians  up  to  the  mid- 
15th  C.  (e.g.,  Kritob.  35.24).  According  to  Pro- 
kopios  (Buildings  4.9.14),  it  had  been  the  most 
important  city  in  the  province  of  Europa,  but  was 
replaced  by  Constantinople,  which  was  originally 
its  suffragan.  A  bishopric  in  325,  Herakleia  ap¬ 
peared  as  a  metropolis  in  notitiae;  the  number  of 
its  suffragans  increased,  but  Constantinople  be¬ 


came  independent  of  Herakleia  in  330  or  381 
(Dagron,  Naissance  4 1 8 f ) . 

Herakleia  was  attacked  bv  the  Goths  after  the 
battle  of  Adrianople  in  378,  then  by  Attila,  by  the 
Avars,  and  the  Bulgars.  The  city  is  mentioned  by 
many  later  authors,  among  others  Nicholas  I 
Mysitkos  (ep.  19.42),  Skylitzes,  Gregoras,  and 
Kantakouzcnos,  mostly  as  a  geographical  site  or 
an  ecclesiastical  center.  The  citizens  of  Herakleia 
supported  Thomas  the  Slav  against  Michael  II 
(TheophCunl  71.5—6).  In  the  Parthto  Romania!. 
(A.  Carile,  StVen  7  [1965]  249)  “Yraclee”  was 
assigned  to  the  Venetians.  The  city  played  an 
important  role  during  the  civil  wars  of  the  14th 
C.  In  1382,  together  with  Rhaidestos  and  some 
other  Thracian  towns,  Herakleia  was  given  ovei 
to  Andronikos  IV.  Little  is  known  about  the  in¬ 
ternal  life  of  the  city:  a  seal  of  the  9th- 10th  C. 
(Zacos,  Seals  1,  no.  1974)  belonged  to  a  spathanos 
and  archon  of  Herakleia,  but  it  is  not  certain  that 
the  Thracian  Herakleia  was  meant.  The  remains 
of  an  aqueduct  and  at  least  one  church — perhaps 
that  of  St.  Glykeria,  damaged  by  the  Avars  in  591 
and  rebuilt  by  Maurice— have  been  preserved. 

lit.  E.  Oberhummer,  RF.  19  (1938)  810—12.  Lament, 
Corpus  5.1:212—18.  -T.E.G. 

Herakleia  in  Cappadocia  (anc.  Kybistra),  a 
city  of  Anatolikon  at  the  southern  edge  of  the 
Anatolian  plateau  and  the  beginning  of  the  pass 
to  the  Cilician  Cates;  now  Tont  Kalesi  near 
Eregli.  Herakleia  gained  importance  during  the 
wars  with  the  Arabs,  who  first  attacked  it  in  708 
and  destroyed  it  in  806;  it  was  soon  restored. 
Herakleia  was  the  scene  of  fighting  into  the  10th 
C.  and  consequently  appears  in  the  epic  of  Di¬ 
genes  Akritas.  As  a  bishopric  of  Cappadocia  II, 
it  was  always  known  bv  its  ancient  name;  it  became 
autocephalous  ca.  1060.  The  site  contains  no  sig¬ 
nificant  remains, 

Herakleia  Pontike  (mod.  Eregli),  a  city, 
bishopric,  and  excellent  harbor  on  the  Black  Sea 
coast  of  Anatolia;  it  was  in  Paphlagonia  after 
Diocletian  and  then  w'as  joined  to  Honorias  ca.385. 
Theodosios  II  visited  Herakleia  Pontike  and  re¬ 
built  it  ca.440  after  an  earthquake.  The  Pontic 
Mountains  protected  Herakleia  Pontike  from  Arab 
attack,  so  that  Basil  1  could  draw'  population  from 
it  for  his  new  foundation,  Kallipolis.  Turks,  how¬ 
ever,  ravaged  the  area  after  the  battle  of  Man- 
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tzikkrt  in  1071.  David  Komncnos,  brother  of  the 
ruler  of  Trf.bizond,  took  Herakleia  Pontike  in 
1 205  and  made  it  capital  of  his  domain,  called 
Paphlagonia;  he  lost  it  in  1214  to  Theodore  I 
Laskaris,  who  made  it  a  major  frontier  bulwark. 
Thereafter  it  was  usually  called  Pontoherakleia. 
The  Genoese  had  a  colony  there  after  1261  and 
bought  the  city  from  the  weakening  empire  in 
1460;  they  held  it  until  the  Ottomans  captured  it 
after  1453. 

Late  antique  Herakleia  Pontike  occupied  a  high 
hill  by  the  sea  and  spread  into  the  adjacent  plain; 
it  withdrew  to  the  hill  after  the  7th  C.  The  city’s 
walls,  rebuilt  by  David  Komnenos,  and  its  Las- 
karid  citadel,  are  preserved  as  well  as  a  basilical 
church  perhaps  built  by  Theodosios  II. 

(For  Herakleia  Lynkestis,  see  Pelagonia.) 

lit.  VV.  Hueplncr,  Herakleia  Pontike  (Vienna  1966).  Foss- 
Winfield,  Fortifications  150L  -C.F. 

HERAKLEIOS  ('HpaK’A.eto?),  emperor  (from  5 
Oct.  610);  son  of  the  exarch  of  Carthage;  born 
ca.575,  died  Constantinople  Feb.  641.  Herakleios 
seized  power  when  he  arrived  with  an  African 
fleet  to  overthrow  the  “tyrannical”  Phokas  (CL 
Rbsch,  JOB  28  [1979]  51-62).  The  Greens  and 
Patr.  Sergios  I  supported  the  overthrow.  Hera¬ 
kleios  found  the  empire  in  trouble:  the  Slavs  and 
Avars  were  invading  the  northern  Balkans;  the 


Persians  exerted  severe  pressure  on  the  eastern 
frontier.  The  general  Komentiolos  revolted 
against  Herakleios  in  Ankvra,  and  in  Antioch  the 
partisans  of  Phokas  were  still  at  the  helm  (Kaegi, 
“New  Evidence”  308—30).  The  first  years  of  Hera- 
kleios’s  reign  witnessed  a  new  Persian  offensive, 
commanded  by  Shahkbaraz  and  ShAhIn,  which 
resulted  in  the  Persian  capture  of  Jerusalem  in 
614  and  occupation  of  Egypt  from  ca.  619  to  629. 
Herakleios  entertained  the  idea  of  transferring 
the  capital  to  Carthage  but  gave  up  the  plan  at 
the  request  of  Sergios  and  the  population  of  Con¬ 
stantinople. 

Unable  to  fight  on  two  fronts,  in  619  Herakleios 
concluded  a  truce  with  the  Avars.  After  reorgan¬ 
izing  the  army  (reinforcement  of  cavalry  and  light- 
armored  archers),  in  622  he  mobilized  his  forces 
in  Asia  Minor,  won  several  victories,  and  invaded 
Armenia.  The  crucial  battle  took  place  in  626, 
when  Shahkbaraz  reached  the  Bosporos  and  to¬ 
gether  w  ith  the  khan  of  the  Avars  besieged  Con¬ 
stantinople.  The  attack  on  7  Aug.  failed;  both  the 
Avars  and  the  Persians  retreated.  In  627  Hera¬ 
kleios  was  able  to  invade  Persia,  inducing  panic: 
Chosroes  II  was  overthrow  n  and  Kavad-ShIruya 
signed  a  peace  treaty.  This  victory  has  been  seen 
as  the  occasion  celebrated  in  the  series  of  David 
Plates.  As  a  result  Herakleios  was  able  to  recover 
the  True  Cross,  which  had  been  captured  by  the 
Persians.  The  success  was  but  temporary:  in  634 


the  Arabs  invaded  Syria  and  in  636  crushed  the 
J5vz.  at  Varmuk.  They  seized  Mesopotamia  and 
attacked  Armenia  and  Egypt. 

Herakleios  was  an  able  general,  one  of  the  few 
late  Roman  emperors  who  commanded  the  army 
in  person.  It  is,  however,  questionable  whether  he 
was  a  great  administrator.  Ostrogorsky  {History 
95—100)  ascribed  to  Herakleios  a  series  of  admin¬ 
istrative,  fiscal,  and  military  reforms,  esp.  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  system  of  themes,  but  this  the¬ 
ory  has  been  rejected  ( R . - J .  Lilie,  BS  45  [1984] 
27-39,  190—201).  Herakleios  proved  unable  to 
resolve  religious  disputes:  Monoenergism  seemed 
to  be  only  a  middle  way  between  the  Chalcedon- 
ians  and  Monophysites  and  only  exacerbated  the 
problem  in  both  West  and  East. 

Herakleios  was  twice  married,  to  Fabia,  who 
took  the  Creek  name  Eudokia,  and  to  his  niece 
Martina.  (See  genealogical  table.) 

111.  Stratus,  Byzantium,  vols.  1-2.  VV.  Kaegi,  "Heraclius 
and  the  Arabs,”  GOrTItR  27  (1982)  109—35.  I.  Cicurov,  “O 
kavkazskom  pochodc  impcratora  Iraklija,”  Ynstocnaja  Ev- 
ropn  v  drevnosti  i  srednevekov’e  (Moscow  1978)  261—66.  f. 
Shahid,  ‘Heraclius  moros  iv  Xpttrrw  /taorAevs."  YOU  34- 
35  (1980-81)  225-37.  ‘  -W.E.K..  A.K.,  A  C. 

HERAKLEIOS  CONSTANTINE  (also  called 
Constantine  III;  Stratos,  infra,  calls  him  Constan¬ 
tine  II),  emperor  (from  11  Jan.  [?]  641);  born 
Constantinople  3  May  612,  died  Constantinople 
20  Apr.  or  24  or  26  May  641.  Son  of  Herakleios 
and  Fabia/Eudokia,  Herakleios  Constantine  was 
proclaimed  co-emperor  22  Jan.  613,  consul  in 
632.  In  629  or  630  he  married  his  cousin  Gre- 
goria,  daughter  of  the  general  Nikf.tas.  After 
Herakleios  died,  Herakleios  Constantine  and  his 
half-brother  Heraklonas  inherited  the  throne  as 
co-rulers.  From  the  beginning  of  Herakleios  Con¬ 
stantine’s  rule,  his  stepmother  Martina  opposed 
him.  Bad  health  (probably  tuberculosis)  and  fears 
for  the  succession  of  his  young  son  (the  future 
Cons ians  II,  whom  Stratos  prefers  to  call  Con¬ 
stantine  III)  made  Herakleios  Constantine’s  situ¬ 
ation  even  worse.  He  tried  to  gratify  the  army  by 
giving  50,000  nomismata  to  the  treasurer  Phila- 
grios  to  buy  military  support.  Short  of  money, 
Herakleios  Constantine  had  the  tomb  of  his  father 
opened  and  the  crown  removed.  The  defense  of 
Egypt  against  the  Arabs  failed;  Herakleios  Con¬ 
stantine  recalled  Theodore,  doux  of  Egypt,  and 
replaced  him  with  the  augustalios  Anastasios. 


Herakleios  Constantine’s  death  left  the  empire  in 
a  predicament.  Rumor  had  it  that  Martina  had 
poisoned  him.  Little  is  known  of  Herakleios  Con¬ 
stantine’s  personality,  but  he  was  popular  among 
the  people  of  Constantinople. 

i.it.  Stratos ,  Byzantium  2:175—85.  Kaegi,  Unrest  154L  H. 
Gelzer,  Leontios'  von  Neapolis  Leben  des  heiligcn  Johannes  des 
Barmherzigen  (Freiburg  im  Brcisgau-I.cipzig  1893)  1  25 — — 7 • 

— VV.E.K.  A.K. 

HERAKLES,  son  of  Zeus  and  Alkmene,  the  most 
famous  hero  of  Creek  mythology.  The  Latin  Her¬ 
cules  is  connected  with  the  emperor  and  the  im¬ 
perial  cult  well  into  late  antiquity  (cf.  Maximian 
Herculius).  In  Byz.  literature  Herakles  appears  as 
a  standard  part  of  imperial  imagery,  the  defender 
(Theodore  Prodromos,  ed.  Horandner,  no.  16.78) 
and  accomplisher  of  wondrous  deeds  (An.Komn. 
1:36.11-16).  Traces  of  Prodikos’s  allegorical 
interpretation  (Herakles  at  the  crossroads)  are 
found  in  Basil  the  Great  (PC  31  7573 AB,  ch.5.14). 
In  the  Souda  (2:584)  Herakles  becomes  an  alle¬ 
gory  of  the  philosopher,  who,  protected  by  the 
lionskin  of  wisdom,  kills  the  Hydra  of  desire  with 
the  club  of  rationality.  According  to  K.  Weitz- 
mann  (SemKond  8  [1936]  88f),  Herakles  dragging 
Kerberos  from  Hades  provided  a  model  for  Christ’s 
raising  of  Adam  in  Anastasis  scenes.  Various 
anecdotal  material  survives  as  well:  for  example, 
Herakles  as  high  priest  (■ mystikos ,  lelestes),  who  be¬ 
comes  king  of  Italy  after  a  childhood  spent  in 
Spain  (Malal.  86.12-17).  Most  of  all,  Herakles  and 
his  labors  are  used  throughout  Byz.  literature  as 
a  symbol  of  physical  power  or  prodigious  achieve¬ 
ment,  for  emperors  in  particular  (Leo  Diac.  48.17!'; 
TheophConl  332. 2of).  As  a  symbol  of  fortitude  for 
both  pagans  and  Christians,  he  appears  fre¬ 
quently  on  6th-C.  textiles,  silver,  and  ivory  {Age 
of  Spirit,  nos.  136,  139,  206).  Some  elements  of 
this  imagery  survive  in  popular  literature.  The 
death  battie  oi  Digenes  Akruas  with  Chares,  for 
example,  reflects  the  struggle  of  Herakles  and 
Fhanatos  (D.A.  Notopoulos,  Laographia  17  [1958] 
45 1  —53)-  Widely  and  often  comically,  Herakles’ 
labors  are  represented  on  ivory  and  bone  caskets 
and  boxes.  Prokopios  of  Gaza  describes  their 
depiction  on  a  clock.  Herakles  could  symbolize 
lust  and  servitude  to  women  (Nik. Chon.  139.39- 
43).  Sometimes  the  first  night  of  lovers  is  com¬ 
pared  to  a  “Herculean  labor”  (Theodore  Daph- 
nopates,  ed.  Darrouzes-Westerink,  17.15). 


SELECTED  GENEALOGY  OF  THE  FAMILY  OF  HERAKLEIOS 

Herakleios  m.  Epiphania 


Herakleios  Theodore, 

rn.  (1)  Fabia-  Kudokia  kouropalates 

m.  (2)  Martina  | 


Eudokia 

1 

Herakleios  Constantine 

Flavius 

- 1 

Fabius  (?) 

i  l 

Heraklonas  Marinos 

1  n  1 

1  Martina  daughter 

I 

Theodore 

m.  Gregor ia 

1  1 

1 

Constantine  1  heodore  David  Augo 

ustinos  Fcbronia 

CONSTANS  II  Theodosios 

I 

Constantine  IV  m.  Anastasia 


JUSTINIAN  II  Herakleios 

m.  (1)  Eudokia 
m.  (2)  Theodora 

.  I 

Tiberios 

Based  on  Grumel,  Chronologic  362. 
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I. it.  R.  Peter  in  W.H.  Roscher,  Ausf uhrliches  Lcxikon  dn 
griechischen  und  romischm  Msthologie,  vol  1  (Leipzig  1886— 
90)  2997— 3002.  P.  Monat,  "La  polemique  de  Laciance 
ton  ire  Herrule,”  in  It  am  mages  a  L  LrraL  vol.  2  (Paris  1984) 
575-84.  '  — P.A.A.,  A.C. 

HERAKLONAS  ('HpeucAoims),  or  Herakleios  11, 
emperor  (Apr./May-Sept.  641  [until  July  642, 
according  to  Stratos]);  son  of  Martina  and  Hera¬ 
kleios;  born  Constantinople  626,  died  probably 
Rhodes,  date  unknown.  Co-ruler  with  his  hall- 
brother  Herakleios  Constantine,  Heraklonas 
ascended  the  throne  at  the  latter’s  death,  but 
Martina  ruled  de  facto.  Supported  by  the  army  of 
Thrace,  she  attempted  to  remove  Herakleios  Con¬ 
stantine’s  supporters  and  primarily  the  treasurer 
Philagrios;  Patr.  Pyrrhos  became  her  main  ad¬ 
viser  and  she  pursued  a  policy  of  Monothei.e- 
tism.  This  internal  friction  coincided  with  Arab 
successes  in  Egypt.  Martina  sent  Patr.  Kyros  back 
to  Alexandria;  he  assumed  the  civil  administration 
while  generals  fled  to  save  their  lives.  The  oppo¬ 
sition  of  the  senate  and  of  the  troops  in  Asia 
Minor  compelled  the  emperor  to  surrender: 
Herakleios  Constantine’s  son  Constans  II  was 
proclaimed  co-emperor,  and  to  balance  this  short¬ 
coming  Martina  made  her  son,  David- Eiberios, 
the  third  hasileus.  The  compromise  was  tempo¬ 
rary,  and  the  revolt  of  Valentinos  ArSakuni 
overthrew  Heraklonas  and  his  family.  After  his 
nose  was  slit,  Heraklonas,  with  his  mother  and 
brothers,  was  exiled  to  Rhodes. 

lit.  Stratus,  Byzantium  2:186—205.  Kaegi,  Unrest  155— 
57.  Dieten,  Patriarrhen  70—73.  — W.L.K  ,  A.K. 

HERALDRY.  See  Coats  of  Arms. 

HERBALS.  See  Diosko rides;  Scientific  Manu¬ 
scripts,  Illustration  of. 

HERESY  (atpeert?,  lit.  “sect,  school”),  a  term  used 
by  the  church  fathers  to  designate  a  sectarian  or 
dissident  teaching,  sometimes  that  of  pagans  or 
Jews  (including  Manichaeanism)  but  mainly  within 
Christianity.  There  was  a  double  terminological 
difficulty.  First,  each  party  accused  the  other  of 
heresy — thus,  the  emperor  Julian  (quoted  by  Cyril 
of  Alexandria,  PC  76:565c)  asserted  that  the  ten¬ 
ets  of  the  “Galilaeans,”  not  those  of  the  Hellenes 
or  Jews,  were  hairesis ,  and  conflicting  Christian 


communities  tended  to  call  themselves  “orthodox” 
and  their  adversaries  “heretics.”  Second,  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  distinguish  heresy,  a  division  on  doc¬ 
trinal  grounds,  from  schism,  a  split  caused  by 
disagreement  on  church  policy  and  questions  “ca¬ 
pable  of  adjustment”  (although  sometimes  doc¬ 
trinal  issues  were  also  involved). 

Basil  the  Great  (ep.  188.1,  ed.  V.  Courtonne 
vol.  2  [Paris  1961]  121—24)  makes  the  following 
distinctions  between  hairesis ,  schisma,  and  parasyna- 
goge:  heretics  are  those  who  are  completely  sev¬ 
ered  from  the  faith,  while  schism  encompasses 
those  unable  to  find  a  common  solution  to  certain 
ecclesiastical  problems,  and  parasynagogai  are  as¬ 
semblies  of  rebellious  bishops  and  priests  and  of 
disobedient  laymen.  As  examples  of  heretics  Basil 
mentions  Manichaeans,  Gnostics  (both  Valentini- 
ans  and  Marcionit.es— see  Gnosticism),  and  Mon- 
tanists  (“Pepouzenoi” — see  Montanism),  w  hile  an¬ 
cient  Katharoi,  Enkratitai,  and  Hydroparastatai 
were  schismatics.  This  theoretically  clear  distinc¬ 
tion  was  muddied  in  later  usage:  when  the  Latin 
and  Byz.  churches  severed  communion  both  par¬ 
ties  employed  the  terms  heretics  and  schismatics 
for  their  adversaries.  Works  on  heresies  devel¬ 
oped  into  a  common  genre  of  Byz.  theological 
literature  (e.g.,  the  Panarion  of  Epiphanios  of 
Cyprus  and  Panoplia  dogmatike  of  Euthymios  Zi- 
gabenos).  The  Synooikon  of  Orthodoxy  was  a 
regular  liturgical  condemnation  of  heresies. 

With  the  conversion  of  Constantine  I  the  state 
became  involved  in  the  definition  of  and  struggle 
against  heresy,  and  the  legal  codes  contain  various 
penalties  for  heretical  groups,  frequently  in  ranked 
order,  with  more  pernicious  heresies  treated  more 
harshly.  Church  councils,  both  local  and  ecu¬ 
menical,  were  commonly  called  to  define  faith  and 
combat  heresy.  The  idea  of  doctrinal  error  as 
dissent  and  a  crime  resulted  from  the  concept  of 
“political  orthodoxy,”  that  is,  an  obligatory  uni¬ 
formity  on  major  points  of  the  creed.  The  prolif¬ 
eration  of  sects  and  philosophical  schools  in  anti¬ 
quity  was  singled  out  as  a  shortcoming  of  paganism. 

The  late  Roman  period  witnessed  a  rich  blend 
of  heresies.  In  the  4th— 7th  C.  the  question  of 
salvation  was  of  preeminent  importance:  in  the 
West  it  acquired  a  moral  and  juristic  flavor,  fo¬ 
cusing  on  the  concept  of  free  will  (Pf.lagianism), 
whereas  in  the  East  ontological  problems  (the 
substance  of  the  Trinity,  the  natures  and  wills  of 
Ghrist  in  his  divinity  and  humanity)  were  the 


major  subject  of  discussion  (Arianism.  Nestori- 
aMsm,  and  Monophysitism).  These  “heresies"  be¬ 
came  entrenched  outside  the  empire,  while  within, 
bv  the  end  of  the  7th  CL,  the  Chalceclonian  view 
became  dominant;  Lhe  terms  Arian,  Manichaean, 
etc.,  were,  however,  often  applied  to  various  later 
heresies. 

John  of  Damascus,  in  his  work  On  Heresies ,  lists 
besides  the  principal  heresies  a  series  of  propo¬ 
nents  of  false  doctrines  rarely  mentioned  in  or 
completely  unknown  from  other  sources,  such  as 
the  Eutychianistoi,  who  denied  that  Ghrist  re¬ 
ceived  his  flesh  from  the  Virgin  and  asserted  that 
it  came  from  a  divine  source  (ch.82. 1-4,  ed.  Rot¬ 
ter,  Srhriften  4:49);  the  Theokatagnostoi,  who  dared 
to  censure  some  words  and  actions  of  the  Lord 
and  holy  persons  (ch.92.1— 3,  p.57);  the  Thneto- 
psychitai,  who  drew  no  distinction  between  the 
human  soul  and  body  and  believed  that  the  soul 
perished  with  the  body  (ch.90.1-2,  p.57);  the  He- 
iiotropitai,  who  worshiped  the  heliotrope  flower, 
seeing  in  it  a  symbol  of  the  soul  ascending  to  God 
(ch. 89.1—5,  p.57);  the  Gnosiomachoi,  who  re¬ 
jected  any  Christian  doctrine  (gnosis)  since  God 
allegedly  did  not  require  anything  but  good  deeds 
(ch.88.1—  4,  p.57);  the  Heiketai,  ascetics  who  were 
Orthodox  in  their  belief  but  gathered  together 
with  female  ascetics  in  the  nude  in  order  to  wor¬ 
ship  God  with  dancing  and  singing  (ch.87.1— 4, 
p.bfifj;  and  the  Ethnophrones,  who  accepted  pa¬ 
gan  habits  such  as  astrology,  divination,  incanta¬ 
tions,  and  Hellenic  feasts  (ch.94.1— 8,  p.58). 

The  major  religious  dissent  of  the  8th— 9th  C. 
was  connected  with  the  theological  interpretation 
of  the  icon — was  it  an  idol  that  impaired  the 
proper  worship  of  God  (the  view  of  adherents  of 
Iconoclasm)  or  a  mysterious  link  between  man¬ 
kind  and  the  Godhead,  instrumental  in  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  salvation?  After  the  cult  of  icons  was  re¬ 
stored,  dualism  in  the  form  of  Bogomilism  came 
to  the  lore,  while  from  the  9th  C.  onward,  the 
schism  with  the  West,  based  on  theological  and 
liturgical  differences  (esp.  problems  of  the  fii.i- 
oque  and  azymes)  developed.  In  later  centuries 
indigenous  Byz.  heresies  evolved  from  differing 
interpretations  of  the  role  of  institutional  and 
individual  paths  to  salvation:  ca.tooo  Symeon  the 
Iheoi.ogian  came  under  suspicion  because  he 
emphasized  the  significance  of  the  vision  of  the 
divine  light  and  the  personal  links  between  teacher 
and  disciple  to  the  detriment  of  the  sacraments; 


in  the  14th  G.  hesychasm  developed  Symeon’s 
individualistic  or  mystical  approach. 

The  origins  and  exact  nature  of  Byz.  heresy 
have  been  much  debated.  Some  scholars  have 
suggested  that  heresy  was  caused  by  social  and 
economic  factors  and  that  the  poor  and  powerless 
of  the  empire  expressed  their  dissatisfaction 
through  adherence  to  heresy.  Others  have  seen 
heresy  as  a  reflection  of  otherwise  suppressed 
national  aspirations  on  the  part  of  North  Africans, 
Syrians,  Egyptians,  Armenians,  Slavs,  and  other 
peoples  of  the  empire.  A  third  approach  is  to 
suggest  that  heresy  reflects  the  reemergence  of 
earlier  pagan  philosophical  systems  or  native  re¬ 
ligions.  Economic,  political,  national,  and  cultural 
phenomena  may  indeed  have  had  an  impact  on 
the  development  and  preservation  of  certain  her¬ 
esies  (rivalry  between  Constantinople  and  Alex¬ 
andria,  Syrian  adherence  to  Monophysitism,  Pla¬ 
tonic  traditions  in  Origenism,  urban-oriented  Arian 
propaganda,  social  protest  in  Bogomilism,  etc.), 
but  the  essence  of  Byz.  heresies  emerged  from 
dynamic  forces  w'ithin  Christianity,  primarily  from 
attempts  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  God¬ 
head  and  of  the  world,  to  comprehend  the  con¬ 
cepts  of  evil  (including  social  evil)  and  good,  and 
to  find  the  best  way  to  salvation. 

Representation  of  Heretics  in  Art.  Heretics, 
usually  shown  in  poses  of  submission  to  church 
authority,  appear  in  MSS  from  the  9th  C.  onward. 

I  he  heretic  Makedonios  is  depicted  groveling  be¬ 
fore  the  First  Council  of  Constantinople  in  the 
Paris  Gregory  (Omont,  Miniatures,  pl.L),  while 
the  def  eat  of  another  heretic,  probably  to  be  iden¬ 
tified  as  Arius,  is  represented  in  the  Menologion 
of  Basil  II  (p.108).  Arius  and  Nestorios  appear 
m  lection aries  prostrate  before  church  fathers, 
while  Iconoclasts  are  shown  in  marginal  Psalter 
illustration  whitewashing  icons  and  heinu  tram¬ 
pled  by  their  adversaries.  The  vision  of  Peter  of 
Alexandria,  as  in  the  Metropolis  at  Mistra,  be¬ 
came  an  emblem  of  the  Arian  disruption  of  the 
church  and  is  often  found  in  the  decoration  of 
pastophoria.  The  representation  of  heretics  in 
narthexes  and  monastic  refectories  seems  to  be  a 
post-Byz.  phenomenon. 

lit.  J.  Gouillard,  “L’heresie  dans  l’Empire  bvzantin  des 
origines  au  Xlle  siecle,”  I'M  1  (1965)  299—324.  N.G.  Gar- 
soian,  “Byzantine  Heresy.  A  Reinterpretation,”  DOP  25 
(1971)  85-113.  F.  Winkelniann,  “Einige  Aspekte  der  Ent- 
wicklung  der  Begriffe  Haresie  und  Schisma  in  der  Spat- 
antike,"  Konwnia  6  (1982)  89-109.  W.H.G.  Fiend.  “Heresy 
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and  Schism  as  Social  and  National  Movements,”  in  Schism, 
Heresy  and  Religious  Protest  (Cambridge  1981)  37—56.  K.L.. 
Noetliches,  Die  gesetzgeberischen  Massnahmen  der  christlichen 
Kaiser  des  4.  Jhs.  gegen  Hdretiker.  Hidden  and  Juden  (Cologne 
1971).  G.  Walter,  “Heretics  in  Byzantine  Art,”  F.Chli  3 
(1970)  40—49.  — T.E.G.,  A.K.,  A.C. 

HERMES,  ancient  Greek  divinity.  Although  the 
myths  of  Hermes  were  criticized  and  ridiculed  by 
Christians,  there  were  some  attempts  to  reconcile 
his  image  with  the  new  religion.  Early  apologists 
compared  his  role  as  the  messenger  of  the  gods 
with  that  of  the  Christian  Logos.  On  the  other 
hand,  Hermes  was  considered  to  be  the  greatest 
of  Hellenic  philosophers,  one  who  “prophesied” 
the  idea  of  the  Trinity  and  oikonomia ;  he  was 
allegedly  a  contemporary  of  Moses,  together  with 
whom  he  studied  Egyptian  wisdom;  some  people 
even  identified  him  as  Moses.  Kosmas  the  Hym- 
nographer  (PC  38:496.21-32)  says  that  Gregory 
of  Nazianzos  rejected  this  identification;  Kosmas, 
however,  assumes  that  Hermes  wras  the  first  to 
call  Cod  “triune.” 

lit.  P.  Stockmeier,  RAC  14:776—80.  -A.K. 

HERMES  TRISMEGISTOS  (  Ep/afjs  T purpe- 
y lottos,  lit.  “Thrice-Greatest”)  is  the  Greek  name 
given  to  the  Egyptian  god  Thoth,  who,  as  the 
divinity  of  wisdom,  was  believed  to  be  the  author 
of  a  number  of  religious  texts.  The  Creeks  adopted 
these  documents,  known  as  the  Hermetica,  between 
the  1st  and  3rd  C.  and  regarded  them  as  the 
revelation  of  Hermes  Trismegistos.  They  combine 
elements  of  magic,  astrology,  alchemy,  philoso¬ 
phy,  and  theology.  They  w'ere  much  read  in  late 
antiquity,  esp.  in  the  4th  C.  They  were  excerpted 
by  Stobaios  for  his  anthology  in  the  5th  C.,  but 
between  the  6th  and  1  ith  C.  they  practically  dis¬ 
appeared  from  sight  in  Byz.  This  must  have  been 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  occult  was  never  a 
safe  subject  in  the  Christian  empire.  In  the  11th 
C.  Psellos  was  familiar  w'ith  parts  of  the  Herme¬ 
tica,  but  the  next  signs  of  real  interest  do  not 
appear  until  the  14th  C.  The  four  earliest  surviv¬ 
ing  MSS  of  the  collection  date  from  that  century, 
and  there  are  some  references  to  it  in  Nikephoros 
Gregoras. 

ed.  Corpus  hermeticum,  eds.  A.D.  Nock,  A.j.  Festugiere, 
4  vols.  (Paris  1945—54). 

lit.  G.  Fowden.  The  Egyptian  Hermes  (Cambridge  1986). 


A.-J.  Festugiere.  La  revelation  d' Hermes  Trismegiste,  4  vols. 
(Paris  1944-54)-  -JT». 

HERMIT  (avaxcopr)Tr)<;,  epppirRS,  Tjorixacmj?),  a 
monk  or  nun  who  retired  from  the  world  to  live 
a  solitary  life  of  prayer  and  asceticism.  The  her¬ 
mits  like  Antony  the  Great  who  withdrew  to  the 
desert  of  Egypt  in  the  3rd  and  4th  C.  were  the 
earliest  Christian  monks;  eremitism  continued  to 
be  a  prominent  form  of  Byz.  monasticism  until 
the  15th  C.  Later  hermits  were  more  likely  to  live 
on  holy  mountains  such  as  Olymros,  Auxentios, 
Athos,  Canos,  and  Meteora.  There  were  women 
hermits  until  the  11th  C;  thereafter  nuns  were 
found  only  in  cenobitic  convents  (A.M.  Talbot, 
GOrThR  30  [1985]  16-18).  Particularly  rigorous 
asceticism  was  practiced  by  the  styute  saints  and 
recluses  (enkleistoi). 

Eremitism  was  generally  considered  to  be  su¬ 
perior  to  cenobitic  monasticism  because  of  the 
greater  hardships  associated  with  the  solitary  life 
and  the  greater  opportunities  for  spiritual  im¬ 
provement.  In  art  (e.g.,  Der  Nersessian,  L’illustra- 
tion  II,  hg.245)  anchorites  like  St.  Onouphrios 
illustrate  the  physical  self-denial  of  those  who  are 
fed  by  Cod.  Usually  a  monk  had  to  spend  three 
years  in  a  koinobion  before  he  could  receive 
permission  from  the  hegoumenos  to  become  a  her¬ 
mit.  A  number  of  monks  moved  back  and  forth 
between  the  cenobitic  and  eremitic  life,  ignoring 
the  principle  of  monastic  stability;  most  holy 
men  spent  at  least  part  of  their  careers  in  solitude. 
Still  there  was  tension  between  cenobitism  and 
eremitism  throughout  the  centuries.  Basil  the 
Great,  who  espoused  cenobitism,  attacked  the 
eremitic  way  of  life  because  of  the  impossibility 
of  material  self-sufficiency,  excessive  concern  with 
the  self,  and  the  lack  of  opportunity  to  practice 
charity.  Eustathios  of  Thessalonikf.  criticized 
the  self-centeredness  of  the  hermit  who  hid  away 
in  a  cave,  likening  him  to  Homer’s  Cyclops.  An¬ 
other  problem  for  the  hermit  was  his  lack  of  access 
to  the  liturgy  and  sacraments,  if  he  were  not  a 
priest  (A.  Kazhdan,  BZ  78  [1985]  53—55).  Some 
hermits  solved  this  problem  by  attending  services 
on  the  weekend  at  a  nearby  monastery. 

lit.  A.  Kazhdan,  “Hermitic,  Cenobitic,  and  Secular 
Ideals  in  Byzantine  Hagiography  of  the  Ninth  through  the 
T  welfth  Centuries,”  GOrThR  30  (1985)  473-87.  D.  Papa- 
chryssanthou,  “La  vie  monastique  dans  les  campagnes  by¬ 
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zantines  du  VUIe  au  Xle  siede."  Byzantion  43  (1974)  158- 
So.  K.  Bosl,  “”EpT)/Li09-Lrenius,”  ByzF  2  (1967)  73-90. 

-A.M.  I  .,  A.C. 

HERMOGENES  ('EppoyEVRs),  ancient  rhetori¬ 
cian,  author  of  handbooks  on  rhetoric;  born 
Tarsos  ca.160,  died  before  230.  The  corpus  at¬ 
tached  to  his  name  (probably  assembled  in  the 
late  5th  or  early  6th  C.)  consists  of  five  books,  of 
which  two  (Progymnasmata ,  On  Invention)  are  spu¬ 
rious,  and  a  third  (On  Method)  of  doubtful  au¬ 
thenticity;  the  two  others  are  On  Staseis,  that  is, 
issues  presented  in  court,  and  On  “Ideas”  [or  Forms]. 
Hermogenes  systematically  described  the  seven 
stylistic  features,  or  literary  virtues,  of  a  successful 
speech:  clarity,  grandeur,  elegance,  conciseness, 
ethos  (i.e.,  simplicity,  pleasantness,  sharpness, 
comeliness),  truth,  and  force.  He  distinguished 
between  rhetoric  and  philosophy,  emphasizing  the 
irrelevance  of  rhetoric  to  moral  problems  (Hun¬ 
ger,  Lit.  1:76).  Despite  this  ethical  indifference, 
Hermogenes  became  a  canon  of  Byz.  (and  Re¬ 
naissance)  school  rhetoric.  The  orators  could  find 
in  Hermogenes,  as  necessary,  the  aesthetic  of 
grandeur  and  force  or  the  aesthetic  of  clarity  and 
simplicity.  From  the  5th  C.  onward,  commentaries 
on  Hermogenes  were  produced  (P.H.  Richter, 
Byzantion  3  [1926]  163-66);  Syrianos,  in  the  5th 
C.,  did  not  yet  know  the  whole  corpus.  Among 
his  later  commentators  were  John  Sikeliotes  and 
Planoudes;  knowledge  of  Hermogenes  can  be 
traced  in  Cermanos  I,  John  Geometres,  Psellos, 
Eustathios  of  Thessalonike,  Tzetzes,  Plethon,  etc. 

f.d.  Opera ,  ed.  H.  Rabe  (Leipzig  1913;  rp.  Stuttgart  1985). 
De  statibus,  ed.  G.  Kowalski  (Bratislava  1947). 

lit.  Kustas,  Studies  5—22.  D.A.  Russell,  Greek  Declamation 
(Cambridge  1983)  40—73.  D.  Hagedorn,  Zur  I deenlehre  des 
Hermogenes  (Gottingen  1964).  G.  Lindberg,  Studies  in  Her¬ 
mogenes  and  Eustathios  (Lund  1977).  -E.M.J..  A.K. 

HERMONIAKOS,  CONSTANTINE,  early  14th- 
C.  poet.  His  life  is  obscure.  Hermoniakos 
('EppoviaKos)  wrote  an  account  (. Metaphrasis ,  i.e., 
transcription)  of  the  Trojan  War,  in  24  books  of 
unrhymed  octosyllables,  covering  the  war’s  ante¬ 
cedents  and  aftermath  as  well  as  its  actual  course. 
The  Italian  despotes  of  Epiros,  John  (Orsini)  II 
Komnenos  Angelos  Doukas  (1323-35),  and  his 
wife  Anna  Palaiologina  commissioned  the  work. 
Hermoniakos  drew  partly  on  the  Iliad  (probably 


a  copy  with  scholia),  but  more  extensively  on  the 
Allegories  to  the  Iliad  by  John  Tzetzes.  His  intent 
was  to  make  Homer  clear  for  his  contemporaries. 
In  some  places  he  transcribes  Homer  almost  word 
for  word,  elsewhere  he  gives  little  more  than  the 
bare  outlines  of  the  plot,  avoiding  most  of  the 
scenes  involving  the  Olympian  gods  though  widely 
using  Homeric  similes.  He  also  uses  the  Chronike 
Synopsis  of  Constantine  Manasses  and  show’s  a 
slight  acquaintance  with  one  play  each  of  Eurip¬ 
ides  and  Sophocles.  His  own  contributions  are 
largely  confined  to  occasional  moralizing  com¬ 
ments,  passages  of  alliteration  and  anachronisms; 
e.g.,  Achilles  appears  as  the  ruler  of  the  Bulgari¬ 
ans  and  Hungarians. 

ed.  La  guerre  de  Troie,  ed.  E.  Legrand  (Paris  1890). 

lit.  Beck,  Volksliteratur  168—69.  Jeffreys,  Popular  Liter¬ 
ature,  pt.IX  (1975),  81-109.  T.V.  Popova,  “Vizamijskaja 
TliadaV*  Antiinost’  i  sovremmnost'  (Moscow1  1972)  395-409. 

-E.M.J.;  M.J.J. 

HERMOPOLIS  MAGNA  (Eppoit  ttoAis  17  pe- 
yakr),  Ar.  Ashmunayn),  town  in  Upper  Egypt, 
metropolis  of  the  Hermopolite  nome,  an  episco¬ 
pal  see  from  the  second  half  of  the  3rd  C.  (Eu¬ 
sebios,  HE  6.46.2).  Hermopolis  Magna  is  well 
known  from  Creek  and  Coptic  papyri  as  a  flour¬ 
ishing  cultural  and  administrative  center.  Of  the 
two  surviving  5th-C.  churches,  the  larger,  which 
w’as  probably  the  cathedral,  is  a  transept-basilica, 
with  each  arm  of  the  transept  ending  in  a  large 
conch.  Many  of  its  columns  (spolia  from  earlier 
Roman  buildings)  are  still  standing.  It  was  part  of 
a  large  ecclesiastical  complex,  which  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  porticoes  and  had  two  richly  adorned 
propylaea. 

The  other  church,  a  more  ordinary  basilica,  is 
much  less  well  preserved.  Along  its  south  side  are 
vestiges  of  an  underground  burial  and  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  a  baptistery. 

lit.  A.J.B.  Wacc  et  al.,  Hermopolis  Magna.  Ashmunein 
(Alexandria  1959).  Timm,  Agypten  1:198—220.  G.  Roeder, 
Hermopolis,  7929—797/  (Hildesheim  1959).  M.  Drew-Bear, 
I.e  name  Hermopolite  (Missoula,  Mont.,  1979)-  P  C. 

HERODIAN  (Ailios  Herodianos),  2nd-C.  Creek 
grammarian  who  wrote  on  all  aspects  of  grammar 
other  than  syntax,  but  concerned  himself  princi¬ 
pally  with  prosody  and  morphology.  His  Univer¬ 
sal  Prosody  (Katholike  prosodia),  now  lost,  gave  in- 
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formation  on  the  accentuation  of  approximately 
60,000  words.  The  Philetairos,  a  short  Atticist  l exi¬ 
kon  attributed  to  him,  is  certainly  a  much  later 
compilation.  His  only  work  to  survive  entirely  is 
a  short  treatise  titled  On  Singular  Words  (Pen  mo - 
nerous  lexeos).  His  rich  and  carefully  ordered  col¬ 
lections  were  sources,  direct  or  indirect,  for  all 
later  grammarians,  not  least  those  ol'  Byz.  Prob¬ 
ably  Theodosios  of  Alexandria  (4th— 5th  C.)  wrote 
an  epitome  of  the  Universal  Prosody.  The  treatise 
of  Theognostos,  On  Orthography,  was  based  largely 
on  Herodian,  as  was  the  unpublished  On  Breath¬ 
ings  by  Theodoretos  (date  uncertain).  Many  Byz. 
commentaries  and  grammatical  writings  draw  on 
Herodian,  and  in  this  way  enable  fragments  of 
his  lost  works  to  be  reconstructed. 

ED.  Reliquiae ,  ed.  A.  Lentz,  2  vols.  (Leipzig  1867—70;  rp. 
Hildesheim  1965).  I.e  “ Philetaeros ”  attribue  a  Herodien.  ed. 
A.  Dain  (Paris  1 954). 

lit.  P.  Egcnolff,  Die  orthoe pise  hen  Sliicke  der  hyzantmischen 
Litteralur  ( Leipzig  1887).  LyenollL  Orthog.  -R.I5. 

HERODOTUS,  Greek  historian;  born  Halicar¬ 
nassus  ca.485  b.c.,  died  425.  Herodotus  was  known 
in  4th-C.  Egypt  ( P.Oxy .  VI  857),  and  papyri  of  his 
work  are  found  as  far  away  as  Dura-Europos  (C.B. 
Welles,  TAP  A  70  [1939J  203-12).  The  extent  of 
the  direct  familiarity  of  the  Byz.  with  Herodotus 
is  debatable.  Malalas  (Malal.  161.5—9)  included 
him  in  a  list  of  poets  and  philosophers  who  were 
contemporaries  of  Philip  II  of  Macedon,  and  in 
the  Parastaseis  Syntomoi  Chronikai  (p.66.1) 
“the  chronographer  Herodotus”  appears  as  a 
source  for  Constantine  I  the  Great’s  murder  of 
his  son.  Photios  ( Bibl .,  cod. 60)  characterized  Her¬ 
odotus  in  a  few  words  as  a  historian  of  the  Persian 
kings  and  the  usurper  Smerdis — a  very  Byz.  per¬ 
ception  (or  misperception?)  of  the  book. 

Interest  in  Herodotus  awakened  in  the  10th  C. 
The  earliest  preserved  MS  dates  from  this  time; 
the  Souda  includes  Herodotus's  biography,  and 
the  Excf.rpta  of  Constantine  VII  contain  pas¬ 
sages  from  him.  Herodotus’s  Persians  were  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  ancestors  of  the  Arabs.  Psellos  (Mayer, 
“Psellos’  Rede”  53.208-09)  praised  Herodotus  as 
the  most  eloquent  writer.  In  the  12th  C.  chroni¬ 
clers  such  as  Zonaras  and  Manasses  had  studied 
his  text  (E.  Jeffreys,  Byzantion  49  [  1 979J  213E 
234),  and  other  scholars  (Gregory  Pardos,  John 
Tzetzes,  Eustathios  of  Thessalonike)  referred  to 
him.  Many  authors  must  have  been  familiar  with 


Herodotus  through  reference  works,  but  it  seems 
plausible  that  Chalkokon dales,  in  describing  the 
Turks,  imitated  Herodotus’s  legends  and  tales 
(Gy.  Moravcsik  in  Polychrtmion  369!  ). 

lit.  15.  Hemmerdinger,  Les  mami.scrils  d’Herodote  el  la 
critique  verbate  (Genoa  1981).  -A.G.H.,  AK 

HERVE  FRANKOPOULOS  (*Ep/3e/3ios  5 
'tpttyydmoA.o?),  rnid-i  ith-G.  commander  of  Nor¬ 
man  mercenaries  in  Byz.  service.  He  may  have 
been  the  founder  of  the  Byz.  family  of  Phran- 
gopoulos.  Herve  fought  in  Sicily  under  George 
Maniakes  (1038—40),  allegedly  with  great  success. 
I11  Byz.  service  by  1050,  he  commanded  the  Nor¬ 
mans  on  the  eastern  frontier;  transferred  west¬ 
ward  in  that  year,  Herve  and  Ka  i  akalon  Kekau- 
menos  were  defeated  by  the  Pechenegs  near  the 
Danube.  In  1056,  Herve  demanded  the  title  of 
magistros  from  Michael  VI;  rejected,  he  withdrew 
to  his  estate  at  Dagarabe  in  the  Armeniakon  theme. 
During  the  winter  of  1056—57,  he  won  the  sup¬ 
port  of  300  Franks  and  led  them  toward  Lake 
Van  (1057).  After  an  initial  success  over  Turks, 
Herve  and  his  followers  were  enticed  into  Chliat, 
where  he  was  seized  and  many  of  his  followers 
slain.  Apparently  Herve  gained  his  liberty  and 
supported  Isaac  I,  for  a  seal  indicates  he  received 
the  title  magistros  as  well  as  the  office  of  vestiarites 
and  stratelates  of  the  East  (Schlumberger,  Sig.  659^. 
According  to  Matthew  of  Edessa,  ca.1063  Turks 
in  Amida  bribed  a  “Frankabol”  (possibly  Herve) 
to  hold  back  from  battle;  subsequently  Constan¬ 
tine  X  executed  him. 

Li  r.  G.  Schlumberger,  Rents  dr  Byzancr  el  des  Croisades, 
vol.  2  (Paris  1922)  71-77.  R.  Janin,  “Les  Francs  au  service 
des  Bvzantins,’  ”  t.O  29  (1930)  63—65.  -C.M.B. 

HESIOD  (’HcrtoSo?),  early  Greek  poet  popular  in 
Byz.;  born  Ascra,  Boeotia  ca.750  b.c.  According 
to  M.  West  (C(J  24  [1974]  161),  the  Works  and  Days 
is  preserved  in  more  than  260  MSS  (more  than 
100  of  them  later  than  1480),  the  Theogony  in 
approximately  70,  and  the  Shield  of  Herakles  in 
about  60.  The  oldest  MS  of  the  Works  (Paris,  B.N. 
gr.  2771)  dates  from  the  second  half  of  the  10th 
C.  Planoudes  and  his  circle  prepared  an  edition 
of  Hesiod,  providing  corrections  of  minor  metri¬ 
cal  faults.  A  subsequent  edition  was  issued  by 
Triklinios,  who  made  grammatical  and  ortho¬ 
graphical  improvements  in  the  text.  The  Souda 
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attributes  to  Hesiod  other  works  now  lost  or  sur¬ 
viving  only  in  fragments.  Quotations  from  He¬ 
siod,  many  of  them  extensive  and  sometimes  not 
based  on  the  extant  MSS,  are  found  in  the  Erv- 
MOLOGIKA.  Scholia  to  Hesiod  derive  from  an  orig¬ 
inal  of  ca.900;  A  RET  HAS  or  Caesarea  may  have 
played  some  role  in  the  annotation  of  the  text. 

The  Neoplatonist  Proklos  wrote  a  commentary 
on  the  Works  based  on  earlier  comments  by  Plu¬ 
tarch.  He  read  the  poem  not  as  literature  but  as 
a  textbook  for  moral  and  practical  guidance  (C. 
Faraggiana  cli  Sarzana,  Aevum  55  [1981]  27;  eadem 
in  Proclus,  lecteur  et  interprete  des  anciens  [Paris  1987] 
21-41).  Tzetzes  attacked  Proklos’s  exegesis,  esp. 
for  its  lack  of  a  broad  introduction  characterizing 
the  metrics  and  providing  an  allegorical  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  myths;  he  also  criticized  Proklos’s 
prolixity  and  obscurity.  The  commentary  of  Man¬ 
uel  Mosghopoulos  is  an  unpretentious  para¬ 
phrase.  An  allegorical  commentary  by  the  deacon 
John  Galenos  (12th  C.)  also  survives  (Hunger,  Lit. 
2:61,  n. 27).  The  anonymous  exegesis  of  the  Theo¬ 
gony  in  two  Naples  MSS  is  probably  of  the  13th 
or  14th  G.  (M.  Gapone  Ciollaro,  Atti  dell Accademia 
Pontaniana  30  [1981]  1  13-28)  and  not  of  the  1  uh 
or  12th  C.  as  formerly  thought. 

Seventeen  illustrated  MSS  of  Hesiod  are  pre¬ 
served,  the  earliest  of  the  11th  C.;  one  example, 
Venice,  Marc.  gr.  464,  was  completed  in  two  stages 
by  Demetrios  Triklinios  on  20  Aug.  1316  and 
16  Nov.  1319  and  belonged  to  Bessarion  (Furlan, 
Marciana  4:25-29).  Copies  of  the  Works  and  Days 
contain  a  varying  number  of  images  of  plows  and 
Other  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

f.d.  Scholia  velera  in  Hesiodi  Opera  el  Dies,  ed.  A.  I’ertusi 
(Milan  1955).  Scholia  velera  in  Hesiodi  Theogimiam,  ed.  L.  Di 
Gregorio  (Milan  1975).  -K.S..  A.K.,  A.C. 

HESPERINOS.  See  Vespers. 

HESYCHASM  (from  pcruxa^eLV,  “to  be  quiet,  at 
rest”),  conventional  term  for  the  method  of  mo¬ 
nastic  prayer  and  contemplation  (hesychia)  de¬ 
signed  to  achieve  communion  with  God  through 
interior  quietude.  The  practice  centered  on  the 
perpetual  “prayer  of  the  heart,”  the  constant  re¬ 
citation  of  the  short  Jesus  Prayer,  “Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  Son  of  God,  have  mercy  on  me”  (for  an 
early  Byz.  commentary  on  this  prayer,  see  R.E. 
Sinkewicz,  AledSt  49  [1987]  208—20).  This  spiri¬ 


tuality  of  contemplative  monasticism  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  desert  lathers.  The  monastery  of  St. 
Catherine  on  Mt.  Sinai  was  an  important  center 
for  the  diffusion  of  this  prayer.  Descriptions  of 
such  prayer  are  mentioned  in  Diadochos  of  Pho- 
tike  and  John  Klimax.  The  terms  hesychastes  and 
hesychia,  however,  are  earlier,  even  common,  in 
4th-C.  monastic  and  patristic  literature.  Typically, 
hesychastes  was  often  used  as  a  synonym  for  a 
hermit  or  anchorite.  Late  Byz.  writers  often  at¬ 
tached  to  the  prayer  physical  exercises  designed 
to  achieve  concentration  (prosoche).  These  psycho¬ 
somatic  methods  (cf.  Hausherr,  infra  9  [1927] 
164)  were  viewed  as  tools  and  not  as  an  end. 
Finally,  the  entire  tradition  was  unified  in  Pai.a- 
mism,  the  doctrinal  synthesis  of  Gregory  Palamas. 

In  addition  to  its  original  technical  meaning, 
the  term  hesychasm  is  often  used  to  describe  14th- 
through  I5th-C.  political,  social,  and  religious 
movements.  Clearly  hesychasm  became  a  social 
and  political  phenomenon  once  it  was  drawn  into 
the  i4th-C.  social  struggle  and  the  Civil  War  of 
1341-47,  but  those  who  joined  the  opposing  camps 
did  not  do  so  on  the  basis  of  any  inherent  rela¬ 
tionship  or  opposition  between  Palamism  and  the 
sociopolitical  conflict.  Palamites  and  anti-Pala- 
mites  could  be  found  in  both  camps.  In  sum,  any 
connection  between  hesychasm  and  the  feudal 
nobility  associated  with  Kantakouzenos’s  forces 
has  never  been  demonstrated.  The  familiar 
“Palamas-Kantakouzenos”  identification  was  ulti¬ 
mately  political  in  essence. 

A  link  has  also  been  suggested  between  the 
“withered”  art  of  the  late  14th  C.  and  the  victory 
of  hesychasm  with  its  supposed  Iconoclasm,  mo¬ 
nastic  rigorism,  and  opposition  to  the  Hellenistic 
traditions  of  the  Palaiologan  “renaissance.”  This 
impoverishment,  however,  was  probably  caused 
by  economic  factors.  Besides,  the  argument  fails 
to  account  for  the  unusual  extension  of  Palaiolo¬ 
gan  art  in  the  Slavic  world,  supported  by  Palannte 
monastic  circles.  Although  the  use  of  the  term 
hesychasm  to  describe  the  different  currents  of  the 
14th  C.  is  convenient,  it  is  misleading  if  only 
because  these  currents  were  far  more  complex 
and  sweeping  than  those  of  hesychast  spirituality, 
which  was  concerned  primarily  with  contempla¬ 
tive  prayer  (J.  Meyendorff  in  Okeanos,  447-57). 

i.it.  I.  H  ausherr,  “La  methode  d’oraison  des  hesy- 
chastes,”  OrChrAn  9  (1927)  97—209.  Idem,  "Hesychasme  et 
| mere, “  OrChrAn  176  (1966)  1—306.  G.  l’odskalsky,  “Zur 
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Gestalt  und  Geschichte  des  Hesychasmus,”  OstkSt  16  (1967) 
15— 32.  J.  Meyendorif  ,  Byzantine  He.sycha.srn:  Historical.  Theo¬ 
logical.  and  Social  Problems  (London  1974).  D.  Angelov, 
“Isihazmut — suscnost  i  rolja,”  Palaeobulgarica  5.4  (1981) 
110.4,  56-78.  -A.P 


HESYCHIA  ( 7]<rvxtot ,  lit.  “tranquility”),  the  key 
concept  in  Byz.,  esp.  monastic,  spirituality  through 
which  man  ascends  to  God.  Hesychia  involves  the 
stilling  of  the  normal  human  senses  and  passions 
in  order  to  perceive  the  transcendent  God.  Inner 
and  outer  hesychia  were  not  normally  to  be  found 
in  ordinary  society,  and  hesychia  became  the  par¬ 
ticular  goal  of  solitary  eremitic  or  hesychastic  monks 
(Justinian  I,  nov.5.3).  The  “philosophy”  of  hesy- 
chasm  consists  of  three  essential  points:  (1)  re¬ 
nouncing  the  importance  of  family  and  the  world, 
(2)  renouncing  one’s  own  will  and  attaining  com¬ 
plete  obedience,  and  (3)  a  life  of  single-minded, 
pure  devotion  to  God.  The  prophets  Elijah  and 
John  the  Baptist  were  seen  as  biblical  prototypes 
of  hesychia ,  or  silent  absorption  in  God.  The  he- 
sychast  leads  a  life  like  the  angels,  he  is  the  anti¬ 
type  of  the  angels  on  earth.  His  virtues  are  soli¬ 
tude,  ascetic  tears  ( penthos ),  fear  of  God,  humility, 
love,  and  the  capacity  to  suffer.  He  avoids  phys¬ 
ical  hearing,  seeing,  and  speaking  and  dedicates 
himself  entirely  to  the  purification  of  the  heart 
through  watchfulness  (nepsis,  prosoche ;  cf.  pseudo- 
Makarios/Symeon,  PG  34:517c).  A  life  filled  with 
the  pursuit  of  uniting  hesychia  and  learning  per¬ 
meates  the  autobiography  of  Nikephoros  Blem- 
myoes.  In  the  14th  C.,  the  concept  of  hesychia  is 
central  to  the  psychosomatic  method  of  prayer  of 
Nikephoros  Sinaites  and  the  doctrine  of  energies 
of  Gregory  Palamas. 


lit.  I.  Hausherr,  “L’hesychasme,”  OrChrP  22  (1956)  5- 
40,  241-85.  J  Meyendorff,  “L’hesychasme:  Problemes  de 
semantique,”  in  Melanges  d'histoire  des  religions  offerts  a  Henri- 
Charles  Puech  (Paris  1974)  543-47.  Idem,  Introduction  a 
Vetude  de  Gregoire  Palamas  (Paris  1959)  195-222.  G.  Pod- 
skalsky,  “Zur  Gestalt  und  Geschichte  des  Hesychasmus," 
OstkSt  16  (1967)  15-32.  -G.P. 


HESYCHIOS  ('HoTxmy),  pagan  historian;  born 
at  Mifetos,  died  after  582.  Son  of  a  lawyer,  He- 
sychios  is  always  described  as  illoustrios.  He  wrote 
a  world  history  in  six  sections  (surviving  only  in 
fragments),  from  the  Assyrian  king  Bel  to  the 
death  of  Emp.  Anastasios  I  in  518;  Photios  (Bill., 
cod. 69),  who  still  had  access  to  the  entire  work, 
says  Hesychios  added  a  (now  lost)  supplement  on 


the  early  reign  of  Justinian  I.  The  Patria  of 
Constantinople  (Preger,  Scriptores  1:1  —  18)  pre¬ 
serves  a  revised  fragment  from  his  account  of  the 
history  of  the  city  of  Byzantion  up  to  the  time  of 
Constantine  I,  which  is  an  imaginative  blend  of 
fact  and  fancy.  Hesychios  also  assembled  a  collec¬ 
tion  ( Pinax  or  Onomatologos)  of  biographies  of  pa¬ 
gan  men  of  letters,  exploited  by  Photios  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  as  a  prime  source  by  the  Souda,  but 
now  lost;  a  work  of  similar  title  and  scope  surviv¬ 
ing  under  his  name  (ed.  J.  Flach  [Leipzig  1880]) 
is  spurious  and  late. 


ed.  FHG  4:143-77.  Onomatology  quae  supersunt,  ed.  J. 
Flach  (Leipzig  1882).  Biographi  Graeci,  ed.  J.  Flach  (Berlin 
1883). 

lit.  Hunger,  Lit.  1:250.  H.  Schullz,  RE  8  (1913)  1322- 
27.  Dagron,  CP  imaginaire  23-29.  H.  Flach,  “Untersuchun- 
gen  Liber  Hesychius  Milesius,”  RhM  35  (1880)  191-235. 

-B.B, 


HESYCHIOS  OF  ALEXANDRIA,  5th-  or  6th  C 
Greek  lexicographer  who  compiled  a  lengthy,  al¬ 
phabetically  arranged  list  of  rare  words,  mainly 
from  poetry  and  local  dialects,  with  their  expla¬ 
nations,  occasionally  supported  by  brief  quota¬ 
tions.  Very  many  of  these  words  are  not  attested 
in  surviving  literature.  Elesychios’s  main  source 
was  the  lost  Periergopenetes  of  Diogenianos  of  Hera- 
kleia  (2nd  C.),  itself  an  epitome  of  a  longer 
lexikon  by  Pamphilos  (1st  C.).  His  Lexikon,  which 
survives  in  a  single  i5th-C.  MS,  is  both  abbrevi¬ 
ated  and  interpolated  with  biblical  and  other  glosses 
from  Byz.  lexika.  Arethas  of  Caesarea  may  have 
had  access  to  a  longer  version  of  the  text  and 
perhaps  helped  transmit  it.  Though  not  much 
used  by  Byz.  literati  because  its  recondite  vocab¬ 
ulary  was  of  little  use  to  the  rhetorician,  Hesy- 
chios’s  Lexikon  was  probably  used  by  Theognos- 
tos  in  his  treatise  on  orthography  (K.  Alpers, 
Theognostos  Peri  Orthograpkias  [Hamburg  1964]  27- 
60),  and  by  Eustathios  of  Thessalonike  in  his 
Homeric  commentaries. 


ed.  Lexicon,  ed.  M.  Schmidt,  5  vols.  (Jena  1858-68). 
(Partial)  Lexicon,  ed.  K.  Latte,  2  vols.  (Copenhagen  1953, 
1966). 

lit.  R.  Reitzenstein,  “Die  Uberarbeitung  des  Lexikons 
des  Hesychios,”  RhM  43  (1888)  443-60.  A.  von  Blumen- 
thal,  Hesychstudien  (Stuttgart  1930).  -R.B. 


HESYCHIOS  OF  JERUSALEM,  theologian  and 
saint;  died  after  451;  feastday  28  March.  Hesy- 
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chios  lived  as  a  monk  near  the  Egyptian  frontier; 
by  412,  according  to  Theophanes  (Theoph.  83.6— 
y),  Hesychios  wras  a  well-known  presbyter  and 
preacher  in  Jerusalem.  Circa  428/9  he  was  present 
at  the  consecration  of  the  church  of  Euthymios’s 
monastery  with  Juvenal,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem. 
The  many  fragments,  scattered  and  translated 
into  Armenian,  Georgian,  and  Latin,  tend  to  con¬ 
firm  the  Byz.  claim  that  he  wrote  a  commentary 
on  the  entire  Bible.  Hesychios’s  exegetical  method 
is  entirely  allegorical,  also  evincing  hostility  to 
philosophy  as  the  source  of  heretical  error.  His 
Christology  follows  that  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
albeit  expressed  in  less  technical  language.  He 
attacks  Arianism  and  the  heresy  of  Apollinarios 
and  was  himself  accused  (posthumously)  of  Mon- 
ophysite  leanings  in  a  letter  of  Pope  Pelagius  I 
(555-61).  In  addition  to  biblical  exegesis  and  his 
various  homilies  and  sermons,  not  yet  all  pub¬ 
lished,  he  wrote  a  Church  History,  lost  save  for  the 
Latin  translation  of  an  anti-Nestorian  chapter  read 
at  the  Council  of  Constantinople  in  553  in  denun¬ 
ciation  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia. 

ed.  PG  93:781  —  1560.  Homilies  pascales,  ed.  M.  Aubincau 
(Paris  1972),  with  Fr.  tr.  Idem,  Les  Iwmelies  j estates ,  2  vols. 
(Brussels  1978-80).  with  Fr.  tr.  For  list  of  works,  see  J. 
Kirchmeyer,  DictSpir  7  (1969)  399—408. 

1. it.  K.  Jiissen,  Die  dogmatise  hen  Anschauungen  des  Hesy¬ 
chius  von  Jerusalem,  2  vols.  (Minister  1931—34).  Idem,  “Die 
Mariologie  des  Hesychius  von  Jerusalem,”  in  Theologie  in 
Geschichte  und  Gegenwart:  Michael  Schmaus  zum  sechzigsten 
Geburtstag,  ed.  J.  Auer,  H.  Volk  (Munich  1957)  651-70. 

-B.B. 


HETAIREIA  (sTcapsia),  a  unit  of  the  emperor’s 
bodyguard,  whose  function  is  uncertain.  Litavrin 
(VizObscestvo  47)  surmised  that  protection  of  the 
emperor  was  only  occasionally  the  responsibility 
of  the  hetaireia,  its  major  function  being  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  a  special  category  of  estates.  Bury 
(Adm.  System  107)  identified  the  hetaireia  with  the 
foederati  of  the  9th  C.,  an  unlikely  suggestion 
(Haldon,  Praetorians  246).  There  were  several  he- 
taireiai — three  or  even  four  (Oikonomides,  TM  6 
[ 1 976]  130);  they  consisted  largely  of  foreigners — 
Khazars,  Pharganoi,  probably  Rus\  and  Hungar¬ 
ians.  Bury  identified  the  Pharganoi  as  Turks  from 
Central  Asia,  esp.  Ferghana;  however,  a  chryso- 
bul!  of  1079  uses  the  term  Pharangoi  for  Varan¬ 
gians  ( Lavra  1,  no. 38. 30),  and  the  term  could  have 
been  an  altered  form  of  this  ethnic  designation. 


P.  Karlin-Hayter  ( JOB  23  [1974!  116,  11.66)  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  epi  megales  hetaireias  (commander 
of  the  grand  hetaireia )  was  a  subordinate  of  the 
HETAIREIARCHES. 

By  the  end  of  the  1  ith  C.  the  structure  of  the 
hetaireia  changed.  Bryennios  (Bryen.  77.5-8)  says 
the  hetaireia  was  customarily  made  up  of  noble 
youths.  The  various  hetaireiai  were  probably  con¬ 
solidated  into  a  single  unit;  Anna  Komnene 
(An.Komn.  1.20.8)  speaks  of  hetaireia  in  the  sin¬ 
gular  in  a  scene  where  Bryennios  (269.12-13) 
used  the  plural  form.  Already  in  the  12th  C.  and 
more  often  in  the  14th  C.  the  term  hetaireia  was 
employed  generically  to  describe  the  private  reti¬ 
nue  of  a  magnate  bound  together  by  an  oath. 

lit.  Guilland,  Topographic  1:196k  Ahrweiler,  “Admin¬ 
istration"  27.  Weiss,  Kantakuzenos  138-43.  Seibt,  Bleisiegel 
2  1 1  —  18.  -A.K. 


HETAIREIARCHES  (eratpetdpx')??),  also  me  gas 
hetaireiarches,  commander  of  the  hetaireia,  a  semi- 
military  official  (stratarches)  responsible  for  the 
security  of  the  imperial  palace;  he  also  carried 
out  delicate  assignments  for  the  emperor  and 
could  be  placed  at  the  head  of  an  army.  Unknown 
at  the  time  of  the  mid-gth-C.  tak  i  ikon  of  Uspen- 
skij,  the  hetaireiarches  (and  megas  hetaireiarches )  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Kletorologion  of  Philotheos  at  the 
end  of  the  gth  C.  Narrative  sources  first  mention 
the  hetaireiarches  under  Michael  III.  The  post  ac¬ 
quired  particular  significance  at  the  beginning  of 
the  10th  C.  when  the  future  emperor  Romanos  I 
Lekapenos  held  this  office;  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Christopher.  The  militant  emperors  of  the 
second  half  of  the  10th  C.  pushed  the  hetaireiarches 
into  the  background,  but  the  post  regained  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  11th  C.  when  some  court  eunuchs 
held  it.  Under  the  Komnenoi  hetaireiarches  was  not 
a  high  position  and  was  occupied  primarily  by 
nobles  ot  tne  second  ecneion,  even  though  we 
find  among  the  hetaireiarchai  some  relatives  of  the 
ruling  dynasty,  such  as  George  Palaiologos  (O. 
Lampsides,  Byzantion  40  [1970-71]  403-06).  In 
the  14th  C.  pseudo- Kodinos  stressed  the  hetairei¬ 
arches  s  functions  of  control  over  foreigners  rather 
than  his  duty  as  the  guardian  of  the  emperor. 
Under  Andronikos  II  members  of  some  great 
families  (Mouzalon,  Nestongos-Doukas)  held  this 
post  and  the  hetaireiarches  often  functioned  on 
missions  far  from  the  palace. 
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lit.  P.  Karlin-Hayter,  “EHcteriarque,”  JOB  23  (1974) 
101-4(5.  Burv,  Adm.  System  106-08.  Hohhveg,  Iieitrage  59E 

-A.K. 

HETOIMASIA  (sTOL/iao-ia,  lit.  “preparation”),  the 
prepared  throne  for  Christ’s  Second  Coming  or 
Parousia  (Ps  9:7).  Hetoirnasia  is  the  name  conven¬ 
tionally  given  to  images  of  a  richly  appointed 
throne  bearing— -in  some  combination — Gospel 
book,  Cross,  crown,  dove,  and  Passion  instru¬ 
ments.  The  name  is  not  coeval  with  the  image. 
Initially,  in  the  sth-yth  C.,  the  image  signifies  not 
the  empty  throne  awaiting  God,  but — in  accord 
with  antique  use  of  the  throne  to  represent  the 
presence  of  a  god  or  emperor — God  s  mystic  pres¬ 
ence  upon  the  throne.  Similarly,  in  apses  and 
cupolas  from  the  12th  C.  onward,  the  hetoirnasia 
is  flanked  by  officiating  bishops  or  angels  and 
bears  the  objects  of  their  devotion:  the  Passion 
instruments,  which  signal  the  saving  power  of 
Christ’s  appearance  and  sacrifice,  both  in  life  and 
in  the  liturgy,  and  the  dove,  which  indicates  the 
role  of  the  Trinity  in  the  Eucharist.  By  the  1  ith 
C.,  however,  the  hetoirnasia  is  also  found  in  com¬ 
positions,  above  all  the  Last  Judgment,  that  in¬ 
cluded  Christ  himself  enthroned.  In  such  cases 
the  hetoirnasia  displays  the  Cross  and  Passion  in¬ 
struments  just  as  the  True  Cross  was  displayed 
upon  a  throne  in  court  rituals;  here  it  represents 
not  Christ  himself  mystically  enthroned,  but  the 
sign  of  his  Second  Coming.  It  carried  this  mean¬ 
ing  into  its  many  independent  appearances  on 
reliquaries,  icons,  MSS,  and  sanctuary  arches.  In 
such  instances  it  acquired,  from  the  12th  C.  on¬ 
ward,  the  label  of  the  “prepared  throne”  of  the 
Second  Coming. 

lit.  T.  von  Bogyay,  “Zur  Gcschichte  der  Hetoiniasie, 

1 1  CEB  (Munich  i960)  58—61.  A.L.  lovvnslev,  “Eucharistic 
Doctrine  and  the  Liturgy  in  Late  Byzantine  Painting, 
OrChr  58  ( 1 974)  140-47.  -A.W.C. 

HET'UMIDS,  second  dynasty  to  rule  Armenian 
Cilicia  (1226-1341).  The  Het'umids  were  origi¬ 
nally  lords  of  Lambron  and  Barbaron  near  the 
southern  approaches  to  the  Cilician  Gates,  and 
as  such  first  pursued  a  pto-Byz.  policy  at  odds 
with  that  of  the  ruling  Rubenids.  The  theologian 
Nersf.s  of  Lambron  was  a  member  of  this  family. 
After  the  death  of  Leo  II/I,  the  regent  Constan¬ 
tine  of  Lambron  arranged  the  marriage  of  his 
own  son,  Het'um  I  (1226—69)  to  the  Rubenid 


princess  Zabel,  thus  placing  his  family  on  the 
Cilician  throne. 

After  achieving  royal  power,  the  policies  of  the 
Het'umids  then  shifted  toward  recognition  of 
Mongol  suzerainty,  and  Het'um  I  himself  jour¬ 
neyed  to  the  court  of  the  khan  111  1253.  Cilicia 
prospered  under  his  rule,  and  under  that  of  his 
immediate  successor,  Leo  Il/III  (1269-89).  The 
latter  was  helped  by  Het'um’s  brother  Smbat  the 
Constable.  Serious  difficulties  arose,  however, 
with  the  accession  of  Het'um  II  (1289—1301)  who 
faced  simultaneously  the  conversion  of  the  Mon¬ 
gols  to  Islam  and  the  advance  of  the  Mamluks.  In 
1307  the  Mongols  executed  the  new  king  Leo  III/ 
IV  together  with  his  uncle,  the  former  king  Het'um 
II,  who  had  abdicated  in  favor  of  Leo.  Internal 
quarrels  between  pro-  and  anti-Latin  parties 
weakened  the  realm  still  further.  Osin  I  (1308- 
20)  was  murdered  by  his  relatives;  his  heir  Leo 
IV/V  (1320-41)  was  killed  by  the  Latinophiles, 
who  then  offered  the  crown  to  the  Lusignans. 

lit.  S.  Der  Nersessian,  HC  2:651-59.  Boase,  Cilician 
Armenia ,  esp.  23-28.  -N.G.G. 

HEXAEMERON  (lit.  “six  days”),  a  term  denoting 
the  account  in  Genesis  1  of  the  creation  of  the 
universe  in  six  days,  also  connotes  the  patristic 
commentaries  and  other  writings  on  this  narrative 
that  form  a  distinctive  literary  genre  both  in  Byz. 
and  in  the  West.  Though  preceded  by  Theophilos 
of  Antioch  (died  after  181),  apparently  the  first 
Christian  user  of  the  word,  the  nine  homilies  of 
Basil  the  Great  on  the  Hexaemeron  are  the  first 
patristic  landmark.  Rejecting  pagan  theories  as 
self-contradictory,  Basil  presents  a  firm  Christian 
view  based  on  Moses’  supposed  authorship  of 
Genesis.  The  universe  is  not  eternal  but  has  a 
moral  purpose.  Concerned  to  show  the  active  role 
of  God  as  creator,  Basil  rejects  allegory  for  sci¬ 
ence,  presenting  the  elements  and  beauty  of  the 
world  in  a  literal  way.  His  sensibly  eclectic  philos¬ 
ophy  and  science  draw  heavily  on  Aristotle,  Plato, 
and  Poseidon ios. 

Basil’s  homilies  were  immediately  and  endur- 
ingly  influential.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  supple¬ 
mented  them  with  his  On  the  Making  of  Man,  an 
anthropological  disputation  on  man’s  creation,  and 
the  Apologetic  Explication  on  the  Hexaemeron,  which 
continues  Basil’s  rejection  of  allegory.  Other  pa¬ 
tristic  contributors  include  1  heodore  ok  Mop- 


suestia  (fragments  concerning  (fen  1-3  survive) 
and  Severianos  of  Gabala.  An  outstanding  (al¬ 
beit  rare)  Byz.  poetic  treatment  is  the  iambic  Hex¬ 
aemeron  by  George  of  Pisidia  (G.  Bianchi,  Aevum 
40  [1966]  35-52).  In  the  West,  Basil’s  homilies 
were  exploited  by  Ambrose  of  Milan  and  trans¬ 
lated  into  Latin  ca.440  by  the  African  Eustathios; 
thev  were  also  translated  into  Church  Slavonic  by 
John  the  Exarch.  The  Hexaemeron  ol  Robert 
Grosseteste  (written  ca.  1232/3)  was  greatly  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  Hexaemeron  of  Basil  (R.W.  Southern, 
Robert  Grosseteste  [Oxford  1986]  204-10). 

lu.  H  nineties  sur  1’ Hexaemeron2,  ed.  S.  diet  (Baris  1968), 
with  Fr.  tr.  PG  92:1383-1424. 

jll.  F.E.  Robbins,  The  Hexaemeral  Literature  (Chicago 


HEXAFOLLON.  See  Parakololthemata. 

HEXAGRAM  (ktjaypa/jLiia,  lit.  “six-grams”),  a  sil¬ 
ver  coin  of  the  7th  C.  weighing  6.82  g,  that  is,  six 
grammata  or  scruples,  and  probably  reckoned  1  2 
to  the  solidus.  Introduced  by  Herakleios  in  615, 
it  urns  struck  in  huge  quantities  throughout  his 
reign  and  that  of  Constans  II.  Specimens  of  Con¬ 
stantine  IV  are  rare,  however,  and  under  his 
successors  it  became  a  ceremonial  coin  only  oc¬ 
casionally  struck,  ceasing  entirely  under  Anasta- 
sios  II. 

ur.  P.  Yannopoulos,  L’hexagramme  (Louvain-la-Neuve 
1978).  — Ph.G. 

HEXAMETER,  the  meter  of  Homer,  enjoyed  great 
prestige  throughout  the  Byz.  period.  In  the  4th— 
early  7th  C.  the  hexameter  wras  the  vehicle  of  a 
widespread  group  of  professional  poets  radiating 
from  Egypt  (e.g.,  Pamprepios,  Christodoros, 
Kollouthos,  Nonnos,  and  Triphiodoros),  many 
of  them  reaching  high  civic  positions,  who  con¬ 
centrated  on  mythology,  ckphrasis,  and  local  his 
lory.  Their  use  of  the  hexameter  was  extremely 
complex,  adding  many  rules  to  those  of  the  Al¬ 
exandrian  poets,  which  themselves  were  more  strict 
than  those  of  Homer.  It  is  generally  assumed  that 
this  complexity  was  a  self-conscious  refinement, 
but  some  features  of  their  rules  plainly  relate  to 
the  final  disappearance  of  the  sense  of  syllable 
quantity  in  Greek,  which  probably  took  place  within 
this  period.  Until  the  end  of  the  6th  C.,  the  writing 
of  hexameter,  though  an  archaic  feature,  appears 
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to  have  remained  a  living  means  of  artistic  expres¬ 
sion,  rather  than  the  revival  of  a  dead  form. 
Normally,  poetry  written  in  hexameter  preserves 
an  archaic  lexical  pattern. 

The  last  poem  of  this  tradition  is  credibly  at¬ 
tributed  to  George  of  Pisidia  and  its  form  has 
suggested  a  possible  link  to  the  political  verse. 
Subsequent  hexameters  are  clearly  antiquarian 
exercises,  based  (with  greater  or  less  success)  on 
ancient  models,  rather  than  following  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  live  form  of  expression.  Some  of  the 
ceremonial  verse  of  Theodore  Prodromos,  how¬ 
ever,  is  in  the  hexameter,  perhaps  implying  public 
recitation  in  the  12th  C.  Later,  this  meter  was 
used  by  Nikephoros  Blemmydes  and  esp.  Theo¬ 
dore  Metochites.  Surviving  treatises  on  hexa¬ 
meter  include  one  ascribed  to  Plutarch,  another 
to  Herodian  (Krumbacher,  GBL  596!). 

lit.  A.D.E.  Cameron,  “Wandering  Poets:  A  Literary 
Movement,  in  Byzantine  Egypt,”  Historia  14  (1965)  470— 
509,  esp.  482E  Hunger,  Lit.  2:91.  -M.J.J..  A.K. 


HEXAMILION  ('E ^afxiMov,  “six-miler”),  bar¬ 
rier-wall  across  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  from  the 
Saronic  Gulf  to  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  (an  actual 
distance  of  about  five  miles),  designed  to  defend 
the  Peloponnesos  against  an  attack  from  the  north. 
Literary  and  archaeological  evidence  show7  that 
the  isthmus  was  defended  at  various  times  in 
antiquity  and  plans  were  made  to  fortify  it  during 
the  crisis  of  the  3rd  C.  The  devastation  of  the 
Peloponnesos  by  Alaric  led  to  the  realization  of 
this  plan  in  the  early  years  ol  the  5th  C.,  at  about 
the  same  time  as  construction  of  the  Land  Walls 
of  Theodosios  II  in  Constantinople.  The  wall  was 
10  Roman  feet  (nearly  3  m)  thick,  approximately 
8  m  high,  with  towers  that  were  primarily  rectan¬ 
gular;  a  large  fortress  was  located  near  the  former 
Sanctuary  of  Poseidon  at  Isthmia.  The  fortifica- 

tlnnt  ivpr/-  -rntTirenilv  allowed  tn  fall  into  disrenair 
and  were  restored  by  Justinian  1.  The  Hexamilion 
was  defended  during  the  time  of  the  Slavic  inva¬ 
sions,  but  it  seems  not  to  have  been  an  effective 
barrier.  Niketas  Choniates  (Nik. Chon.  610.5-7) 
reports  that  the  isthmus  w7as  unsuccessfully  de¬ 
fended  against  the  Crusaders  in  1205. 

In  1415  Manuel  II  rebuilt  the  Hexamilion,  and 
during  the  next  half-century  it  served  as  the  pri¬ 
mary  defense  of  the  Peloponnesos.  The  Turks 
breached  the  walls  in  May  of  1423  and  the  future 
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emperor  Constantine  XI  rebuilt  it  in  1443*  su^' 
sequently  a  prophecy  (perhaps  inscribed  on  the 
wall  itself)  was  circulated  to  the  effect  that  the 
Hexamilion  would  protect  a  revived  empire  (E.W. 
Bodnar,  AJA  64  [1960]  165-72).  The  Hexamilion 
fell  again  to  the  Turks  on  10  Dec.  1446  despite  a 
spirited  defense.  The  Venetians  restored  the  for¬ 
tifications  in  1462.  Another  Hexamilia,  ancient 
Lysimachia,  was  a  bishopric  suffragan  to  Hera- 
kleia  in  Thrace  (Laurent,  Corpus  5.1:229-31). 

Lip,  p.A.  (dement,  "The  Date  of  the  Hexamilion,  in 
Meleternata  ste  mneme  Basileiou  Laourda  (4  hessalonike  1975) 
1 59-64.  R  L.  Hohlfelder,  “Trans-Isthmian  Walls  in  the 
Age  of  Justinian,’’  GRBS  18  (1977)  173_79- 


HEXAPTERYGA.  See  Seraphim. 

HEXAPTERYGOS,  THEODORE,  teacher  and 
writer;  born  ca.1180,  died  Nicaea  ca.1236.  Edu¬ 
cated  at  the  Patriarchal  School  of  Constantinople, 
Hexapterygos  ('E£a77rspvyo9)  was  evidently  the 
student  of  George  Tornikes  and  Constantine 
Stilbes.  He  became  a  teacher  of  poetry  and  rhet¬ 
oric  in  Nicaea  and  taught  George  Akropolites 
and  four  other  students  sent  to  him  by  Emp.  John 
III  Vatatzes  in  1234  (Akrop.  1:49.24—50.3).  Six 
tales  (diegemata)  and  a  funeral  oration  on  a  certain 
Stephanos,  one  of  his  relatives,  are  extant  in  a 
Vienna  MS  (ONB,  philol.  gr.  254).  His  seal,  bear¬ 
ing  a  dodecasyllabic  legend,  is  preserved  in 
the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Collection  (acquisition 
no. 58. 106.4608). 

ed.  W.  Horandner,  “Die  Progymnasinata  des  Theodo¬ 
res  Hexapterygos,”  in  Byzantios  147-62. 

1  it  Hunger,  Lit.  1 :44a.  Constandnides,  Education  9-11. 


HIERAPOLIS  ('lepcra-oM?,  “holy  city”),  name  of 
two  cities  in  the  late  Roman  Empire,  one  in  Phry¬ 
gia,  the  other  in  Syria. 

Hierapolis  in  Phrygia  (now  Pamukkale) 
rarely  appears  in  historical  sources,  but  excava¬ 
tions  have  revealed  significant  Byz.  remains.  No¬ 
table  among  them  is  the  richly  decorated  octago¬ 
nal  Church  of  St.  Philip,  built  on  the  site  of  the 
apostle’s  alleged  tomb  and  surrounded  by  a  large 
rectangular  colonnade  in  the  late  4th/early  5th  C. 
It  was  never  rebuilt  after  its  destruction  by  fire  in 
the  mid-6th  C.  I  he  site  also  contains  foui  other 


large  basilical  churches  of  the  5th-6th  C.;  one  of 
them  was  built  into  a  Roman  bath.  The  churches, 
large  and  numerous  for  a  relatively  small  city, 
indicate  that  Hierapolis  was  considered  a  partic¬ 
ularly  holy  site.  Secular  buildings  are  poorly  known; 
the  city  walls  have  been  assigned  to  the  4th/'5th  C. 
Bv  the  10th  C.  Hierapolis  was  in  decline:  churches 
had  been  replaced  by  small  chapels;  squatters 
occupied  the  shrine  of  St.  Philip;  and  the  city 
came  to  resemble  a  village.  By  1 190  it  was  ruined 
and  abandoned.  Originally  a  suffragan  bishopric 
of  Laodikeia,  Hierapolis  became  a  metropolis  be¬ 
fore  553. 

err.  P.  Vcrzone,  RBK  2:1203-23.  T.  Ritti.  Hierapolis, 
Scavi  e  ricerrhe,  vol.  1  (Rome  1985).  — C.F. 

Hierapolis  in  Syria  (Mep-ireT^e  in  Leo  Diac. 
165.22,  Syr.  Mabbug,  Ar.  Manbij),  city  in  north¬ 
ern  Syria,  northeast  of  Berroia  (Aleppo);  prob¬ 
ably  under  Constantius  II  it  became  the  capital  of 
Euphratf.nsis.  Hierapolis  was  a  military  head¬ 
quarters  during  the  wars  with  Persia:  in  363  Julian 
assembled  his  army  there.  In  540  Chosroes  I 
imposed  tribute  on  the  city,  and  in  590  Komen- 
tiolos  welcomed  Chosroes  II  near  Hierapolis  and 
started  his  expedition  from  there  into  the  Persian 
interior.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (Amin. Marc. 
14.8.7)  calls  Hierapolis  an  "ample  city.  Justinian 
I  had  to  shorten  the  extent  of  its  walls  since  by 
his  time  they  encompassed  abandoned  areas  and 
were  difficult  to  defend  (Prokopios,  Buildings 
2.9.13);  he  also  tried  to  improve  the  city’s  water 
supply. 

A  religious  center  in  antiquity,  Hierapolis  be¬ 
came  an  ecclesiastical  metropolis  subject  to  Anti¬ 
och.  The  6th-C.  rhetorician  Prokopios  of  Gaza 
relates  that  Indians,  Phoenicians,  Scythians,  Hel¬ 
lenes,  and  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor  congregated 
in  Hierapolis  to  hear  panegyrics.  Hierapolis  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  Monophysite  center;  Philoxenos 
of  Mabbug  was  bishop  there  in  the  early  6th  C., 
and  Thomas  of  Harqel  in  the  early  7th. 

Taken  by  the  Arabs  in  637,  Hierapolis  became 
a  part  of  th ejund  of  Qinnasrln  yet  retained  Chris¬ 
tian  churches  and  relics,  perhaps  including  the 
Holy  Tile,  or  Kf.ramion  (its  original  location  is 
also  assigned  to  Emf.sa).  Abu  Firas,  governor  of 
Manbij,  was  captured  by  the  Byz.  in  962  and  taken 
to  Constantinople,  where  he  wrote  poems  about 
his  longing  tor  his  city.  According  to  \  ahya  o 
Antioch,  in  966  Nikephoros  If  Phokas  forced  the 


people  of  Manbij  to  surrender  the  Holy  Tile  to 
him.  Leo  the  Deacon,  however,  says  that  when 
John  I  Tzimiskes  seized  Hierapolis  in  974,  he 
found  other  relics:  Christ’s  sandals  and  the  bloody 
hair  of  John  the  Baptist  (Leo  Diac.  165.2 1-166.3). 
In  1025  Hierapolis  was  taken  once  more  by  the 
Muslims  but  was  again  recovered  by  the  Byz.  in 
1068,  when  Romanos  IV  captured  the  city  and 
fortified  its  citadel.  The  Byz.  then  retained  it  until 
1086,  when  it  was  taken  by  Malikshah.  The  Cru¬ 
saders  occupied  Hierapolis  in  1110/11.  John  II 
Komnenos  passed  the  city  by  without  attacking  it, 
and  the  Greeks  never  reestablished  their  rule  over 
Hierapolis. 

lit.  E.  Honigmann,  RE  supp.  4  (1924)  733—42.  N.  Elis- 
seelf.  El'  6:377-83.  G.  Goossens,  Hierapolis  de  Syne  (Lou¬ 
vain  1943)  145-85-  -M.M.M. 

HIERIA  (Turk.  Fenerbahye).  The  name  (spelling 
varies,  rlepia,  'Iepela,  'Hpia)  is  derived  from  He- 
raia  Akra.  Hieria,  an  Asiatic  suburb  of  Constan¬ 
tinople,  is  a  promontory,  terminating  in  a  little 
peninsula  and  situated  opposite  Chalcedon  to 
the  east.  Here  Justinian  I  built  a  palace  with  a 
harbor  and  a  Church  of  St.  Mary  (Prokopios, 
Buildings  1.3.10,  1.11.16-22).  Hieria  w'as  the  res¬ 
idence  of  Herakleios  (611,  ca.636)  and  the  seat  of 
the  Iconoclastic  council  of  754  (see  Hieria,  Local 
Council  of).  A  chapel  of  the  Prophet  Elijah  was 
added  by  Basil  I,  who  also  resided  there.  Further 
buildings  were  put  up  by  Constantine  VII 
(TheophCont  45 if).  Site  of  one  of  the  emperor’s 
summer  palaces,  Hieria  often  served  as  a  recep¬ 
tion  point  of  triumphal  returns  from  campaigns 
in  the  East.  The  existence  of  the  palace  is  docu¬ 
mented  until  1203,  but  the  archaeological  remains 
(cistern,  harbor  breakwater,  funerary  inscrip¬ 
tions)  are  meager. 

lit.  J.  Pargoire,  “Hieria,”  IRAIK  4.2—3  (1899)  9—78. 
Jariin,  CP  byz.  148-50,  498b  -C.M. 

HIERIA,  LOCAL  COUNCIL  OF.  Constantine 
V  summoned  this  council  (10  Feb. -8  Aug.  754) 
at  the  palace  of  Hieria  in  Chalcedon  to  condemn 
the  veneration  and  production  of  images  as  idol¬ 
atrous  and  pagan.  The  council  regarded  itself  as 
having  ecumenical  authority,  a  claim  subsequently 
rejected  by  the  church  because  four  of  the  five 
patriarchs  had  refused  to  participate.  Actually, 
the  see  of  Constantinople  was  itself  vacant  at  the 


time.  The  338  bishops  in  attendance  were  guided 
primarily  by  the  emperor’s  own  theology  and  de¬ 
votion  to  Iuonoclasm.  Their  dogmatic  definition 
insisted  that  a  pictorial  representation  of  God  in 
any  form  was  impossible.  They  argued  that  an 
icon  of  Christ  either  depicted  his  humanity  alone, 
or  both  his  humanity  and  divinity.  That  is,  it 
either  separated  Christ’s  human  nature  from  his 
divine,  which  was  Nestorianism,  or  it  confused 
the  two,  which  was  Monophysitism  (Mansi 
i3:252A).  Indeed,  the  only  true  image  of  Christ, 
representing  him  in  his  totality,  w'as  the  Eucha¬ 
rist.  This  ingenious  Christological  argument,  later 
condemned  as  heretical  by  Nicaea  II,  was  clearly 
intended  to  go  beyond  the  purely  scriptural  pro¬ 
hibition  of  images  used  previously  by  Iconoclasts. 
The  council’s  definition  survives  solely  in  the  acts 
of  Nicaea  II. 

sources.  Mansi  13:204-364.  Ostrogorsky,  Bilderstr.  7- 
45- 

lit.  M.V.  Anastos,  ‘‘The  Argument  for  Iconoclasrn  as 
Presented  by  the  Iconoclastic  Council  of  754.”  LCMS  177— 
88.  Idem,  “The  Ethical  Theory  of  Images  Formulated  by 
the  Iconoclasts  in  754  and  815,”  OOP  8  (1954)  151-60.  S. 
Gero,  "  I  he  Eucharistic  Doctrine  of  the  Bv/antine  Icono¬ 
clasts  and  its  Sources,”  BZ  68  (1975)  4-22.  RegPatr,  fasc. 
1,110.345.  -A.P. 


HIERISSOS  (Tepuxcxo?,  also  Erisso),  town  (kas- 
tron)  in  the  Macedonian  Chalkidike  near  the  neck 
of  the  Athonite  peninsula;  it  w  as  founded  on  the 
site  of  the  insignificant  ancient  city  of  Akanthos 
and  is  known  from  the  9th  C.  It  formed  an  urban 
community  that  possessed  common  land  (koinoto- 
pion),  bought  and  rented  lands  collectively,  wTas 
responsible  as  a  whole  for  paying  rent  and  taxes, 
and  collectively  defended  its  rights  in  court.  A 
unique  act  of  982  (Ivir.,  no. 4)  bears  crosses  indi¬ 
cating  signatures  of  74  notable  inhabitants  (oike- 
tores)  of  the  kastron,  of  whom  at  least  1 4  had  Slavic 
names  (one  having  signed  in  Giagcmuc),  ^  1  cm 
more  of  them  were  clerics  (priests,  lectors,  dea¬ 
cons,  etc.),  three  or  five  had  low  secular  offices 
(homes,  archon,  kouboukleisios  as  well  as  exarch  and 
domestikos  who  may  have  been  either  secular  or 
ecclesiastic),  two  were  described  as  owners  ( oiko - 
despotai),  and  only  one  was  a  craftman — a  chalkeus 
(smith).  The  importance  of  Hierissos  grew'  as  Mt. 
Athos  became  a  major  monastic  center— it  served 
as  a  stopping  place  on  the  way  to  the  peninsula. 
Around  883  John  Kolobos  founded  the  Kolobou 
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monastery  near  Hierissos  that  subsequently  ac¬ 
commodated  travelling  Athonite  monks;  later  still 
several  Athonite  monasteries  acquired  properties 
in  Hierissos. 

Hierissos  formed  a  district,  enoria,  later  kale  pa 
nikion,  under  Thessaionike;  nevertheless,  docu¬ 
ments  of  the  14th  C.  speak  of  the  village  {chorion) 
of  Hierissos  (e.g.,  Xenoph.,  no.  12.12).  The  fate  of 
the  bishopric  of  Hierissos  is  obscure:  it  seems  that 
there  was  no  bishop  before  943  and  that  Theo- 
dotos,  mentioned  in  982,  was  the  first  incumbent 
(M.  Zivojinovic,  ZRVI  14—15  [1973]  155—58);  on 
the  other  hand,  a  notitia  ( Notitiae  CP  7.305)  dated 
by  }.  Darrouzes  to  the  early  10th  C.  lists  the  bishop 
of  Hierissos  as  suffragan  of  Thessaionike.  After 
1204  the  bishops  of  Hierissos  added  to  their  title 
“and  of  the  Holy  Mountain."  In  ca.1341—  65  Bishop 
Jacob  obtained  temporarily  the  title  of  metropol¬ 
itan  of  Hierissos  (D.  Papachryssanthou,  TAl  4 
[1970]  395—410).  Hierissos  was  occupied  by  the 
Turks  probably  in  1425. 

lit.  Paysages  de  Macedoine,  ed.  J.  Lefort  (Paris  198(1) 
157L  J.  Lefort  et  al.  in  Ivir.  1:131.  N.  Svoronos  in  Lavra 
4:68—78.  D.  Papachryssanthou.  “Histoirc  cl’un  eveche  by- 
zantin:  Hierissos  en  Chalcidique,”  TM  8  (1981)  373-96. 

— A.K. 


HIEROKLES  ('I spo/cAr)?),  5th-C.  philosopher.  A 
student  of  the  Neoplatonist  Plutarch  of  Athens 
(died  43 1  or  432),  Hierokles  taught  at  Alexandria, 
where  his  lectures  on  Plato,  esp.  the  Gorgias , 
attracted  much  attention  and  admiration.  A  mil¬ 
itant  pagan,  he  w?as  Hogged  for  his  beliefs  during 
a  visit  to  Constantinople  but  did  not  recant.  He 
may  be  the  Neoplatonist  Hierokles  warmly  de¬ 
scribed  by  Ainf.ias  of  Gaza  (PG  85:873A).  His 
commentary  on  the  Golden  Words  of  the  Pythag¬ 
oreans  survives,  as  do  extracts  from  his  collected 
studies  On  Providence  and  Fate ,  preserved  only  by 
Photios  (Bibl.,  cods.  214,  251),  who  commends 
him  for  a  clarity  of  style  appropriate  to  philoso¬ 
phy.  On  Providence  was  dedicated  to  a  certain 
Olympiodoros,  perhaps  the  pagan  poet-historian 
Olympiodoros  of  Thebes. 

eo.  In  Aureurn  Pythagoreorum  carmen  commenlarius,  ed. 
F.W.  Koehler  (Stuttgart  1974). 

lit.  I.  Hadot,  Le  probleme  du  neoplatonisme  alexandrite 
Hieradh  et  Simplicius  (Paris  1978).  N.  Aujoulat,  “Sur  la  vie 
et  les  oeuvres  de  Hierocles:  Probletnes  de  chronologie,” 
Pallas  23  (1976)  19—30.  -B.B. 


HIEROKLES,  presumed  author  of  the  Synekde- 
rnos,  a  geographical  list  of  the  cities  of  the  Eastern 
Empire,  dated  before  535.  Nothing  else  is  known 
of  the  man.  As  preserved,  the  Synekdemos  is  a  bare 
list  of  cities,  arranged  according  to  provinces  and 
in  rough  geographical  order  within  the  provinces. 
The  document  undoubtedly  owes  its  preservation 
to  confusion  with  episcopal  notitias,  which  it  su- 
perficially  resembles.  The  Synekdemos,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  based  on  secular  administra¬ 
tive  documents  from  the  mid-5th  C.,  although 
additions  to  the  list  were  made  through  the  reign 
of  Justinian  I,  at  which  time  Hierokles  presumably 
wrote.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  present  text 
of  the  Synekdemos  is  an  epitome  of  a  fuller,  geo¬ 
graphically  oriented  guidebook,  but  the  list  of 
cities  is  very  different  from  the  itineraria  and  it 
contains  information  different  from  what  one 
w'ould  expect  in  a  work  of  merely  antiquarian 
interest.  In  format  the  Synekdemos  can  be  com¬ 
pared  to  the  Description  of  George  of  Cyprus  and 
to  the  Paris  MS,  B.N.  gr.  1115A  (the  so-called 
“Iconoclast  notitia”),  to  which  it  is  certainly  re¬ 
lated.  Although  there  are  many  errors  and  la¬ 
cunae  in  the  text,  its  reliability  as  a  guide  to  the 
overall  municipal  structure  of  the  empire  seems 
sound. 

i  d.  A.  Burckhardt,  Hieroclis  syneedemtis  (Leipzig  1893). 
E.  I lonigmann,  Le  Synekdemos  d'Hierokles  et  I’opuscule  geo - 
graph ique  de  Georges  de  Chypre  (Brussels  1939). 

lit.  A.H.M.  Jones,  Cities  of  the  Eastern  Roman  Provinces 2 
(Oxford  1971)  514-21.  T.E.  Gregory.  'Roman  Inscriptions 
from  Aidepsos,"  ORBS  20  (1979)  273—76.  -T.E.G. 

HIEROMONACHOS  ( ispopovaxos ),  or  hiero- 
ntonk,  a  monk  ordained  as  a  priest.  Justinian  I 
(nov.  133.2)  decreed  that  four  or  five  priests  wrere 
sufficient  for  each  monastery;  the  typikon  for  the 
Petritzos  monastery  (ed.  Gautier,  59-63)  pre¬ 
scribed  six  priests  for  a  community  of  50  monks. 
The  hieromonachos  was  charged  with  conducting 
the  services  in  the  monastic  church. 

lit.  Meestcr,  De  monachico  statu  24.  95b  279!,  389—91. 

Ia.m.t. 

HIERON  (’lepov),  name  of  two  places  in  Asia 
Minor. 

Hieron  on  the  Bosporos,  a  fortress  guard¬ 
ing  the  approach  to  Constantinople,  now!  Anadolu 


Kavak.  Justinian  I  replaced  its  archon  with  a  comes 
Stenon  Pontikes  thalasses  whose  duties  included  sur¬ 
veillance  ol  shipping  and  collection  of  customs  at 
the  local  demosion  teloneion.  By  the  9th  C.  a  para- 
1  HALASsri  es  took  the  place  of  this  official.  The 
customs  revenues  of  Hieron  increased  from  the 
qth  C.  onward,  as  traffic  with  the  north  grew; 
they  were  considered  a  valuable  source  of  income 
during  the  revolt  of  John  (VI)  Kantakouzenos  in 
1345,  when  both  the  government  and  the  rebel 
attempted  to  increase  them.  Hieron  was  attacked 
in  822  by  Thomas  the  Slav  and  in  941  by  the 
Rus’,  whose  Heet  was  destroyed  there.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Genoese  in  1350  and  by  Mehmed  II  in 
1452.  Hieron  contains  a  powerful  fortress  (Yoros 
kalesi),  perhaps  the  work  of  Manuel  I  Komnenos, 
w  ith  Genoese  rebuilding. 

lit.  H.  Ahrweiler,  “Fonctioimaires  et  bureaux  mari- 
times  a  Byzance,”  RF.B  19  (1961 )  246L  S.  Toy,  “The  Gastles 
of  the  Bosporus,”  Archaeologia  80  (1930)  215—28.  A.  Ga¬ 
briel,  Chateaux  turcs  du  Bosphore  (Paris  1943)  79—81. 

— C.F. 

Hieron  near  Miletos.  Hieron  was  also  the 
Bvz.  name  for  ancient  Didyma  whose  famous  tem¬ 
ple  of  Apollo,  fortified  against  Gothic  attack  in 
the  late  3rd  C.,  was  repaired  by  Diocletian  and 
Julian;  subsequently  a  church  was  installed  in  it. 
The  fortress  wfas  strengthened  in  the  7th  G.  and 
became  the  nucleus  of  a  new  bishopric,  Hieron 
or  “the  Temple,”  a  suffragan  of  Miletos  attested 
through  the  12th  C.  Alexios  I  Komnenos  en¬ 
larged  the  fort  (C.  Foss,  GOrThR  27  [1982]  157!') 
and  used  it  as  a  base  for  his  reconquest  of  western 
Asia  Minor.  Hieron,  which  consisted  only  of  one 
ancient  building  and  a  surrounding  village,  is 
important  for  illustrating  the  nature  of  a  small 
Bvz.  city  and  bishopric. 

lit.  L.  Robert,  “Didvmes  a  l’epoque  byzantine,”  Hellen- 
ica  11-12  (i960)  495—502.  W.  Muller- Wiener,  “Mittelalter- 
liche  Beiestigungen  im  sudlichen  Jonien,”  IslMitt  11  (1961) 
38-41.  "  "  '  -C.F. 

HIERONYMUS,  See  Jerome. 

HIKANATOI.  See  Domestikos  ton  Hikanaton. 

HIKANOSIS  ( tKcipcutxi?,  lit.  “equalization”),  a  fis¬ 
cal  term  used  in  a  treatise  on  taxation  (Dolger, 
Beit  rage  122.41)  to  designate  the  operation  by 
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which  the  surveyor  ensured  that  each  taxpayer 
held  no  more  land  than  the  quantity  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  tax  that  he  was  paying.  The  process  is 
also  described  (ibid.  121.31—32)  as  assessing  “the 
land  that  corresponds  to  the  figure  (of  tax)  due 
by  the  stichos.”  The  term  hikanosis  and  its  deriv¬ 
atives  are  found  in  a  number  of  documents.  A 
chrysobull  of  Alexios  I  of  1089  {Xenoph.,  no. 2. 14— 
29)  explains  that  the  emperor  had  established  a 
“norm”  ( metron )  in  view  of  assessing  how  much 
land  should  correspond  to  each  nomisma  (of  tax 
paid  by  the  landowner).  Also  in  1089  Anna  Da- 
lassene  ordered  (hat  the  land  “imposed”  on  the 
monastery  of  Docheiariou  be  “equalized  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  its  payment  | teloumenon]  to  the  fisc” 

( Docheiar .,  no. 2. 2 3— 24).  In  the  14th  C.  the  verb 
hikanopoieisthai  (“perform  an  equalization”)  was 
applied  to  the  assessment  of  land  in  accordance 
with  the  granted  posotes  {Docheiar.,  no. 26.3-4, 
Dionys.,  110.2.32—33).  If,  after  the  hikanosis,  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  taxpayer  held  more  land  than  he 
w'as  entitled  to  (according  to  the  amount  of  tax 
that  he  paid),  this  “superfluous”  land  {peritte  ge  or 
perisseia)  could  be  taken  away  from  him. 

lit.  Svoronos,  Cadastre  124L  Dolger,  Beitmge  132L  L.e- 
merle,  Agr.Hist.  80,  n.i.  Kazhdan,  Derevnja  i  gorod  140. 

-A.K. 


HILANDAR  MONASTERY,  Serbian  monastery 
on  Mt.  Athos,  located  near  Esphigmenou,  2  km 
inland  from  the  northeastern  coast  of  the  penin¬ 
sula.  Originally  a  Greek  foundation,  Hilandar 
{XskavSatpiov)  may  have  been  established  in  the 
late  10th  C.  by  George  Ghelandarios  (“the  Boat¬ 
man”);  by  1015  it  was  deserted  and  had  been 
handed  over  to  the  Kastamonitou  monastery. 
The  plan  of  the  main  church  and  possibly  its  opns 
sectile  floor  date  from  the  monastery’s  foundation, 
as  do  portions  of  the  eastern  enclosure  wrall  and 
a  large  ai  ea  10  die  suuiheasL,  including  die  1  ower 

of  St.  George. 

I11  1198—99  the  monastery  was  restored  as  a 
Serbian  koinobion  by  Stefan  Neman ja  (died  1  199), 
who  took  the  monastic  name  Symeon,  and  by  his 
son  Sava,  who  composed  in  1199  a  typikon  based 
on  the  rule  of  the  Euergetis  monastery  in  Con¬ 
stantinople.  They  constructed  a  new'  church  and 
added  a  refectory,  which  w'as  later  partly  rebuilt. 
By  the  early  13th  C.  Hilandar  was  inhabited  by 
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90  monks.  A  chapel  in  an  upper  story  of  the 
Tower  of  St.  George  contains  wall  paintings  dated 
by  Bogdanovic  et  al.  ( infra  64)  to  the  mid-i^th  C. 
The  next  great  benefactor  of  Hilandar  was  Ste¬ 
fan  UkoS  If  Milutin,  who  in  1303  replaced  the 
late  i2th-C.  katholikon  with  a  new'  triconch  church 
with  narthex  (S.  Nenadovic,  HilZb  3  [1974]  S5- 
208;  P.  Mylonas,  HilZb  6  [1986]  7-45)  and  also 
restored  the  refectory;  he  strengthened  the  mon¬ 
astery’s  fortifications  and  added  a  tower  at  the 
harbor.  Originally  endowed  by  Nemanja  with  15 
Serbian  villages,  Hilandar  became  very  wealthy 
and,  by  the  mid- 14th  C.,  owned  one-fifth  of  the 
Athos  peninsula,  plus  lands  from  Macedonia  (esp. 
Strymon  and  Chalkidike  regions)  to  Serbia,  360 
villages  or  parts  of  villages  in  all.  At  this  time  it 
held  fourth  place  in  the  Athonite  hierarchy.  Hi¬ 
landar  was  completely  independent  of  the  au¬ 
thority  of  both  the  protos  and  Byz.  emperor. 
The  hegoumenoi  of  Hilandar  frequently  became 
archbishops  of  Serbia. 

Hilandar  became  an  important  Serbian  Ortho¬ 
dox  religious  and  cultural  center  (see  Serbian 
Literature):  the  Serbian  writers  Domentian, 
Teodosije,  and  Danilo  were  all  monks  of  Hi¬ 
landar.  It  was  also  a  treasurehouse  of  Serbian  art. 
It  contains  an  important  collection  of  icons,  no¬ 
tably  a  mosaic  icon  of  the  Hodegetria  (Furlan, 
leone  a  mosaico,  no. 7);  it  is  ascribed  by  V.  Djuric 
to  the  end  of  the  12th  C.  Djuric  (BZ  53  [i960] 
argued  that  in  the  14th  C.  Hilandar  was 
a  center  of  icon  production,  and  dated  the  Can 
(an  icon  row  from  the  church’s  templon)  to  ca.  1360, 
seeing  there  the  same  hand  that  painted  a  Gospel 
book  (cod. 9)  in  the  monastery’s  library.  The  Ser¬ 
bian  variant  of  Old  Church  Slavonic  developed 
at  the  monastery,  which  housed  a  scriptorium,  a 
center  for  translation,  and  bilingual  library.  Most 
of  the  approximately  1200  MSS  preserved  at  Hi¬ 
landar  are  in  Slavic;  esp.  notable  are  the  numer¬ 
ous  illuminated  MSS  of  the  13th  C.  The  archives, 
which  include  172  Greek  and  154  Serbian  docu¬ 
ments  from  the  medieval  period,  provide  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  structure  of  the  countryside,  pro- 
noia,  taxation,  and  the  economic  inequality  of  the 
peasants. 

sources.  L.  Mirkovic,  Hilandarski  tipik  svetoga  Save  (Bel¬ 
grade  1935).  Aden  de  Ckilandar,  Part  I,  ed.  L.  Petit,  XizXrem 
17  (1910  [191 1]).  supp.  1.  Part  II,  ed.  B.  Korablev,  XizXrem 
19  (1912  [1915]),  supp.  1.  V.  Mosin,  A.  Sovre,  Dodalki  h 
ITT  skim  listinam  Hdandarja  (Ljubljana  1948). 
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lit.  I).  Bogdanovic,  V.J.  Djuric,  D.  Medakovic,  Hilandar 
(Belgrade  1978).  Ostrogorsky,  Feudalite  271-73.  V.  Mosin, 
M.  PurkoviC,  Chilandanki  igumeni  srednjega  veka  (Skopje 
1940).  Hilandarski  zbornik ,  vols.  1-  (1966-).  M.  Zivojinovic, 
“The  Spiritual  Father  of  die  Monastery  of  Chilandar,"  JOB 
32.2  (1982)  247-56.  D.  Bogdanovic,  D.  Medakovic,  Katalog 
dnlskih  rukopisa  Manastira  Hdandara,  2  vols.  (Belgrade  1978). 
S.  Curcic,  Hilandar  Monastery:  An  Archive  of  Architectural 
Drawings,  Sketches,  and  Photographs  (Princeton  1988).  Trea¬ 
sures  2:258-87,  387-94-  -A.M.  1 .,  A.C. 


HIMATION  (ifianov),  a  mantle,  the  Greek 
equivalent  of  the  Roman  pallium.  It  was  originally 
an  oblong  outer  garment  of  wool  or  linen,  worn 
over  the  tunic,  and  draped  over  the  left  shoulder 
and  body  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  the  right 
shoulder  free.  In  this  specific  form  it  survives  in 
all  Byz.  representations  of  figures  in  antique  garb, 
such  as  Christ,  the  apostles,  and  prophets,  but  it 
was  apparently  not  in  daily  use  after  late  antiquity. 

In  the  Byz.  monastic  typika,  the  word  himation 
refers  to  a  different  garment,  namely  the  dark 
cotton  mantle  worn  by  monks  (e.g.,  P.  Gautier, 
REB  32  [1974]  65.609)  and  nuns.  When  used  in 
the  plural  (e.g.,  P.  Gautier,  REB  40  [1982]  67.930), 
it  has  the  more  general  meaning  of  clothing. 

lit.  Koukoules,  Bios  2.2:20.  Idem,  “Symbolc  eis  to  peri 
byzantinon  phorematon  kephalaion,  EEBS  24  (1954)^9- 


HIMERIOS,  teacher  and  orator;  born  Prusias, 
Bithynia,  between  ca.300  and  310,  died  after  380. 
Himerios  (  f/xepio?)  spent  most  of  his  life  at  Ath¬ 
ens,  first  as  a  student,  then  (probably)  in  an  official 
teaching  post.  Though  his  pagan  memorialist  Eu- 
napios  would  not  think  so,  his  most  distinguished 
students  were  Basil  the  Great  and  Gregory  of 
Nazianzos.  He  died  old,  rich,  blind,  and  epileptic. 
He  produced  at  least  75  speeches  and  declama¬ 
tions;  time  has  spared  only  24,  with  excerpts  and 
fragments  from  ten  or  so  others.  1  hematically, 
they  are  the  traditional  melange  of  the  old-style 
sophist:  reworkings  of  great  moments  in  Athenian 
history,  school  lectures,  addresses  to  high  offi- 
cials — elegant  nothings,  for  the  most  part.  A  et 
Photios  (cf.  A.  Colonna,  Miscellanea  Giovanni  Gal- 
biati,  vol.  2  [Milan  1956]  95-106),  a  great  admirer 
of  their  style,  compares  his  pagan  stance  to  the 
“secret  yappings  of  dogs  amongst  us"  (Bibl., 
cod.  165),  which  may  suggest  he  had  read  items 
more  delectably  pagan  than  anything  now  extant. 


ed.  Dedamationes  et  orutiones,  ed.  A.  Colonna  (Rome  1951). 
S.  Eiuem  and  I..  Amundsen,  “Fragments  from  die  Speeches 
of  Himerios,”  Cl, Med  17  ( 1956)  23—30. 

li  e.  Kennedy,  Rhetoric  141—49.  D.  Serruys,  “Les  precedes 
toniques  d’Himerius  et  les  origines  du  ‘cursus’  byzantin,” 
in  Philologie  et  lingmstique.  Melanges  Louis  Have t  (Paris  1909: 
rp-  Geneva  1972)  475-99.  -B.B. 

HIMERIOS  ('I/xspio?),  admiral  under  Lf.o  VI; 
died  Constantinople?  912/13.  A  relative  of  Zoe 
Karbonopsina,  Himerios  belonged  to  the  ranks 
of  civil  officials  and  was  given,  by  chroniclers,  the 
offices  of  protasekretis  and  logothetes  ton  dromon;  he 
had  the  title  of  patrikios.  Leo  VI  sent  Himerios  in 
904  to  prevent  Leo  of  Tripoli  from  besieging 
Thessalonike,  but  Himerios  did  not  dare  attack 
the  Arab  fleet;  later,  however,  he  won  a  brilliant 
victory  over  the  Arab  fleet  “on  the  day  of  the 
apostle  Thomas”  (6  Oct.).  The  exact  year  of  this 
battle  is  questionable:  Grumel  assumes  that  it  oc¬ 
curred  in  908,  but  905  or  906  are  more  plausible 
dates  (Vasiliev,  Byz.  Arabes,  2.1:185,  n.i);  report¬ 
edly  sent  with  Himerios,  Andronikos  Doukas  un¬ 
expectedly  defected.  Arethas  of  Caesarea  praised 
Himerios’s  victory  (P.  Karlin-Hayter,  Byzantion  29— 
3°  U959- 1 60]  300.28).  In  91 1  Himerios,  as  droun- 
garios  of  the  fleet,  commanded  a  fleet  sent  against 
the  Cretan  Arabs  but  was  defeated  by  the  Arab 
admirals  Damian  and  Leo  of  Tripoli  off  Chios  in 
April  912  (R.  Jenkins,  Hellenika  supp.  4  [1953] 
277—81).  After  his  return  to  Constantinople,  Hi- 
inerios  was  imprisoned  by  the  emperor  Alexan¬ 
der  and  died  six  months  later. 

lit.  V.  Grumel,  “Notes  chronologiques,”  EO  36  (1937) 
202-07.  -  A.K. 


HIMS.  See  Emesa. 


HIMYAR,  the  land  of  the  Himyarites  ('Oprjpt- 
rai),  a  state  in  South  Arabia  (now  Yemen)  that 
included  the  littoral  on  the  Red  Sea  and  Indian 
Ocean  (with  cities  such  as  Najran  and  Zafar)  and 
inland  territory  inhabited  by  Bedouins.  Himyar 
played  an  important  role  in  late  Roman  trade 
with  Axum  and  India,  bringing  to  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  spices,  myrrh,  silk,  etc.  Lor  a  short  time 
in  the  4th  C.  Himyar  was  under  Axumite  domi¬ 
nation,  as  it  w'as  to  be  again  in  the  6th  C.  An 
attempt  in  the  early  6th  C.  to  establish  indepen¬ 
dence  under  a  native  ruler,  Dhu-Nuwas,  was  sup¬ 


pressed  by  the  Axumites  supported  hv  a  navy  sent 
by  Justin  I.  The  new  ruler,  Abraha,  however, 
while  continuing  tribute  payments  to  Axum,  con¬ 
ducted  an  independent  policy  and  managed  to 
consolidate  his  kingdom  and  to  expand  its  borders 
northward.  Justinian  I  tried  to  involve  Himyar  in 
active  warfare  against  Persia  but  the  Himyarites 
avoided  direct  confrontation  with  the  Persians. 
Circa  570  some  Himyarite  chiefs  invited  the  Per¬ 
sians  into  their  country,  and  King  Masruq,  the 
last  member  of  Abraha’s  dynasty,  fell  in  battle; 
Himyar  was  placed  under  Persian  governors  with 
their  residence  in  Sanca’. 

Christianity  penetrated  Himyar  in  the  4th  C. 
(acc.  to  Philostorgios),  although  Theodore  Lector 
dates  its  appearance  in  the  area  much  later,  in 
the  reign  of  Anastasios  I.  The  country  became  a 
battlefield  between  Christianity  and  Judaism,  which 
had  had  a  strong  tradition  in  Himyar.  Christian¬ 
ity,  in  its  Monophysite  version,  triumphed  wdth 
military  support  from  Axum  and  Constantinople; 
local  bishops  acknowledged  the  jurisdiction  of  Al¬ 
exandria.  When  Muhammad  sent  his  first  em¬ 
bassy  to  South  Arabia,  the  emissaries  did  not  meet 
any  serious  opposition  from  the  local  population, 
and  the  Himyarites  converted  to  Islam. 

lit.  J.H.  Mordtmann,  El  2:310-12.  N.  Pigulevskaja, 
Vizantija  na  putjach  v  Indiju  (Moscow-Lcningrad  1951)  2  15— 
384.  H.  von  Wissmann,  Zur  Geschichle  und  Landeskunde  von 
Alt-Sudarabien  (Vienna  1965).  P.  Marrassini,  “Bisanzio  e  il 
Mar  Rosso:  Cristianesimo  e  giudaisrno  in  Arabia  fino  al  Y'l 
secolo,”  28  CorsiRav  (1981)  177-91.  I.  Shahid,  “Byzantium 
in  South  Arabia.”  DOR  33  (1979)  25-87.  -A.K. 

HINCMAR.  See  Annales  Bf.rtiniani. 

HIPPIATRICA,  or  “horse  medicine,”  was  highly 
developed  in  the  Byz.  Empire.  The  shift  to  de¬ 
pendence  upon  cavalry  in  the  late  Roman  army 
ensured  the  high  honor  accorded  to  hippiatric 
writings;  the  extant  coiiecuuii  ul  vcceiniaiy  meu- 
ical  writings  in  Creek,  compiled  on  orders  from 
Constantine  VI 1  Porphyrogennetos,  compacts  the 
works  of  Apsyrtos  (fl.  ca.330?),  Hierokles  (fl. 
ca.360?),  and  many  other  military  veterinarians 
whose  task  it  was  to  maintain  the  health  of  cavalry 
horses.  A  loth-C.  luxury  edition  of  the  Hippiatrika 
is  preserved  in  Berlin  (Staatsbibi.  Phillips  1538), 
decorated  with  ornaments  and  headpieces  imitat¬ 
ing  the  form  of  cloisonne  enamel.  A  more  utili¬ 
tarian  i4th-C.  version  in  Paris  (B.N.  gr.  2244) 
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contains  miniatures  depicting  the  treatment  of 
sick  horses  and  a  portrait  of  Hierokles  (VVeitz- 
mann,  Grundlagen  24). 

Byz.  veterinarians  were  forced  to  invent  fresh 
words  to  describe  the  ailments  of'  animals,  quite 
often  viewed  as  analogous  to  human  diseases,  and 
the  drugs  prescribed  and  theories  assumed  are 
similar  to  comparable  matters  in  Byz.  medicine  as 
a  whole.  Farm  lore  is  prominent  in  the  hippiatric 
literature,  much  as  it  is  for  the  simple  veterinary 
care  suggested  for  horses,  dogs,  domestic  birds, 
pigs,  and  even  bees  as  listed  in  the  Geoponika. 

lit.  A.-M.  Doven-Higuet,  “  I'he  IHppiatrica  and  Byz¬ 
antine  Veterinary  Medicine,”  OOP  38  (1984)  1  1 1-20.  K.L). 
Fischer,  “Pelagonius  on  Horse  Medicine,’  ed.  F.  Cairns  in 
Papers  of  the  Liverpool  Latin  Seminar  3  {1981)  285-303.  R  L. 
Walker,  "Roman  Veterinary  Medicine,”  appendix  in  J.M.C. 
Toynbee,  Animals  in  Roman  Life  and  Art  (London— Ithaca, 
N.Y.,  1973)  303—34,  404-14.  -J  S-,  A.C. 

HIPPOCAMP  ('nnroKaiATros),  seahorse,  a  fabu¬ 
lous  monster  with  a  horse’s  body  and  fish  s  tail  on 
which  sea  deities  would  ride.  The  hippocamp  is 
infrequently  mentioned  in  literary  texts  and  plays 
no  role  in  mythology;  the  church  fathers  ignore 
it.  The  image  does  often  appear,  however,  in  both 
classical  and  Byz.  art,  notably  on  bone  caskets 

AND  BOXES.  -A.K. 

HIPPODROMES,  arenas  for  horse  and  chariot 
races  as  well  as  other  events. 

Hippodrome  of  Constantinople.  According  to 
unverified  tradition,  the  Hippodrome  was  built 
by  Septimius  Severus  (shortly  after  196)  and  com¬ 
pleted  by  Constantine  I,  who  provided  it  with  an 
imperial  box  (Kathisma)  and  built  the  Great 
Palace  next  to  it.  It  served  not  only  as  a  sports 
arena,  but  also  as  a  setting  for  the  proclamation 
of  emperors  and  the  celebration  of  triumphs  and 
as  a  focus  for  the  public  life  of  the  city’s  popula¬ 
tion. 

As  a  building  the  Hippodrome  was  a  typical 
Roman  circus  of  the  period  of  the  1  etrarchy.  It 
w'as  hairpin-shaped,  with  its  gates  (Lat.  car  ceres ; 
Gr.  kankella,  thyrai)  toward  the  northeast  and  its 
curved  end  (sphendone)  pointing  southwest.  The 
arena  was  divided  into  two  tracks  by  a  slightly 
oblique  barrier  (Lat.  spina,  Gr.  eunpos ),  upon  which 
were  placed  obelisks,  statues,  and  other  ornamen¬ 
tal  features.  Rising  tiers  of  seats  supported  on 
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vaulted  passages  surrounded  the  arena  except  for 
the  side  occupied  by  the  carceres.  Above  the  seat¬ 
ing  ran  a  continuous  colonnaded  passage.  The 
Kathisma  rose  along  the  east  side,  probably  some¬ 
what  south  of  center,  while  the  west  side,  as  in 
some  other  Roman  circuses,  followed  a  somewhat 
irregular  line.  I  he  exact  length  of  the  Hippo¬ 
drome  is  unknown,  but  must  have  been  about  450 
m.  The  outer  width  measured  at  the  base  of  the 
Sphendone  is  1  17.5  m  and  the  inner  width  79.5 
m.  The  seating  capacity  may  be  tentatively  esti¬ 
mated  as  somewhat  above  100,000. 

The  12  gates  were  equipped  with  a  mechanism 
that  enabled  them  to  be  opened  simultaneously. 
At  their  center  rose  a  tower  surmounted  by  a 
quadriga  of  four  gilded  horses  (which  at  the  time 
of  the  Fourth  Grusade  were  transported  to  Ven¬ 
ice,  where  they  remained  until  recently  on  the 
facade  of  S.  Marco).  Starting  from  the  gates,  the 
competing  chariots  made  for  the  turning  post 
(Lat.  rneta ,  Gr.  kampter)  marking  the  north  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  spina,  then  went  round  the  course 
seven  times  in  a  counterclockwise  direction,  fhe 
finishing  line  was  probably  in  the  western  track, 
directly  in  front  of  the  grandstands  (Gr.  demoi) 
occupied  by  the  partisans  of  the  two  main  fac¬ 
tions.  Opposite  these  grandstands  was  the  im¬ 
perial  Kathisma,  corresponding  to  the  pulvinar  of 
the  Circus  Maximus.  It  was  built  into  the  seating 
and  appears  to  have  been  a  two-storied  structure, 
with  the  imperial  loge  and  a  reception  hall  on  the 
first  floor.  It  communicated  with  the  palace  by 
means  of  a  spiral  staircase  (Gr.  kochlias )  and  was 
protected  at  the  rear  by  bronze  doors,  which  barred 
access  to  the  palace  in  the  event  the  Kathisma  was 
occupied  by  insurgents,  as  happened  during  the 
Nika  Revolt  (532). 

In  the  late  Roman  period  chariot  races  were 
held  frequently,  but  by  the  9th  C.  they  were 
reduced  to  about  three  a  year,  not  counting  those 
for  special  occasions  such  as  imperial  triumphs  or 
the  reception  of  foreign  potentates.  These  special 
races  went  on  until  the  Latin  occupation.  The 
conduct  of  the  games  is  minutely  described  in  the 
De  ceremoniis  (bk.i,  chs.  68—73).  A  schematic 
representation  of  the  games  has  survived  among 
the  f  rescoes  of  St.  Sophia,  Kiev. 

The  structure  of  the  Hippodrome  was  kept  up 
until  ca.)2oo.  In  1203  the  west  wing  was  burnt 
down  and  soon  thereafter  the  Crusaders  melted 


down  the  bronze  statues  that  had  decorated  the 
spina,  as  Niketas  Choniates  (Nik. Chon.  647-55) 
records.  In  the  Palaiologan  period  the  Hippo¬ 
drome,  now  partly  in  ruins,  was  used  for  jousts. 
A  view,  published  by  O.  Panvinio  (1600),  illus¬ 
trates  its  condition  in  ca.  1480.  Surviving  portions 
include  the  tail  substructure  of  the  Sphendone, 
the  substructure  of  part  of  the  east  wing,  and 
three  monuments  of  the  spina,  namely:  (1)  the 
Egyptian  obelisk  of  Thutmosis  III  set  on  a  marble 
base  bearing  reliefs  and  bilingual  inscriptions  of 
Theodosios  I  from  390  (see  Obelisk  oe  Theo¬ 
dosios);  (2)  the  Serpent  Column,  the  central  shaft 
of  the  Delphic  tripod  dedicated  by  the  victorious 
Greeks  after  the  battle  of  Plataea  (479  b.c.);  and 
(3)  the  masonry  obelisk  or  Colossus,  bearing  an 
inscription  of  Constantine  VII  recording  its  re- 
decoration  with  bronze  plaques.  Two  marble  bases 
(out  of  seven),  which  had  supported  the  statues 
of  the  charioteer  Porphyrios,  have  been 
unearthed  in  the  Turkish  Seraglio.  In  1952  part 
of  the  seating  of  the  west  wing  of  the  Hippodrome 
was  excavated. 

The  Hippodrome  was  a  monument  rich  in  leg¬ 
ends.  Its  Roman  origins  and  pagan  associations 
with  the  Dioskouroi,  Poseidon,  Helios,  etc.,  were 
still  remembered  in  the  6th  C.  (John  Lydos,  De 
mensihus  1:12;  4:30,  73;  Malal.  173-77).  Various 
features  of  it  received  a  cosmic  interpretation:  the 
1 2  gates  denoted  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  the  seven 
races  run  round  the  spina  signified  the  spheres  of 
the  planets,  the  colors  of  the  four  factions  stood 
for  the  four  elements,  etc.  Confused  historical 
memories,  esp.  the  slaughter  of  Lhe  Nika  riot, 
were  woven  into  the  earlier  mythology. 

Hippodromes  outside  of  Constantinople.  Hip¬ 
podromes  existed  in  many  other  cities  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  but  all  of  them  went  out  of  use  after  the 
6th— 7th  C.  The  old  Circus  Maximus  in  Rome  was 
reconstructed  in  the  4th  C.,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  same  century  Maxentius  built  a  circus  520 
m  long  and  92  m  wide;  an  obelisk  was  erected  on 
its  spina  or  barrier  (A.  Frazer,  ArtB  48  [1966]  385— 
92).  The  circus  of  Maxentius  had  space  for  1 0,000 
spectators.  Private  hippodromes  in  Rome  are  also 
mentioned  (A.  Manodori,  Anfiteatri,  circhi  e  stadi 
di  Roma  [Rome  1982]  225-29).  The  circus  in 
Carthage,  cleared  by  excavation,  seems  to  have 
been  active  through  the  5th  C. — the  area  was  later 
used  for  a  rubbish  dump  (The  Circus  and  a  Byz¬ 


antine  Cemetery  at  Carthage,  ed.  J.H.  Humphrey, 
vol.  1  [Ann  Arbor  1988]  114-16). 

Fhe  existence  of  hippodromes  in  the  East  is 
attested  to  primarily  by  written  sources.  Papyri, 
inscriptions,  and  occasional  references  in  histori¬ 
cal  works  describe  the  organization  of  circus  fac¬ 
tions  (Blues  and  Greens)  rather  than  the  physical 
structure  of  the  buildings.  Data  concerning  fac¬ 
tions  survives  from  Alexandria,  Oxyrhynchus, 
Caesarea  Maritima,  Antioch,  Emesa,  Helioupolis, 
Kyzikos,  Ephesus,  Priene,  Stratonikeia  in  Caria, 
and  several  other  cities  (A.  Christophilopoulou  in 
Charisterion  eis  Anastasion  K.  Orlandon,  vol.  2  [Athens 
1 966]  358-60).  Hagiographical  texts  describe  horse 
races  in  Gaza,  the  factions  of  the  hippodrome  in 
Emesa,  and  the  hippodrome  in  Damascus  (Ru- 
dakov,  Kul’tura  87O.  It  is  plausible  to  assume  that 
chariot  racing  declined  after  the  6th  C.  and  pro¬ 
vincial  hippodromes  are  scarcely  ever  mentioned 
in  later  centuries:  Eustathios  of  Thessalonike  (Eust. 
Thess.,  Capture  106.30)  speaks  of  a  politikos  (mu¬ 
nicipal)  hippodrome  in  Thessalonike,  but  Ruda- 
kov  is  wrong  in  asserting  that  the  vita  of  Lazaros 
of  Mt.  Galesios  (A  A. S' .S’,  Nov.  3:5806)  mentions 
horse  races  in  Magnesia;  the  hagiographer  is  re¬ 
ferring  to  hippodromia  in  Constantinople. 

The  average  hippodrome  took  about  five  years 
to  build  and,  when  complete,  measured  about  450 
x  70  m.  The  omission  of  an  upper  colonnade, 
still  present  at  the  Circus  Maximus,  could  be  be¬ 
cause  of  the  lack  of  a  local  tradition  in  equestrian 
sports  or  a  perceived  need  for  haste  in  construc¬ 
tion.  In  the  late  Roman  world  hippodromes  played 
an  essential  role  as  a  setting  both  for  court  cere¬ 
monial  and  the  ruler’s  appearance  before  his  sub¬ 
jects.  Hence  they  were  frequently  built  in  a  city 
that  an  emperor  determined  as  his  chief  resi¬ 
dence.  Rejecting  the  pattern  that  had  prevailed 
down  to  the  time  of  Constantine  I — when  hip¬ 
podromes  were  built  outside  the  city — most  such 
structures  ot  the  4th  c..  and  after  were  buiit  wiihin 
the  walls  and  often  next  to  the  imperial  residence. 
Apsidal  buildings  adjacent  to  the  hippodromes  of 
Sirmium,  Milan,  and  Thessalonike  suggest  pro¬ 
vision  for  an  imperial  loge.  As  at  Constantinople, 
therefore,  hippodromes  became  in  effect  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  palace. 

1. it.  Miiller-Wiener,  Bildlexikon  64-71.  Guilland,  Topo- 
gmphie  1:369—595.  G.  Dagron,  Naissance  d'une  capitate 
(Paris  1974)  320-64.  CL  Mango,  “Daily  Life  in  Byzantium,” 
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JOB  31.1  (1981)  344—53-  I-  Humphrey,  Roman  Circuses 
(London  1986).  J.  Gascon,  “I  .os  institutions  tie  I’Hippoclrome 
on  Egypt c  bvzantinc,”  B1FAO  76  ( 1 976)  185—212.  Y.  Dan, 
"(arcus  Factions  (Blues  and  Greens)  in  Byzantine  Pales¬ 
tine,"  The  Jerusalem  Cathedra  1  (1981)  105—19. 

—CM.,  A.K.,  A.C. 

HIPPOKRATES.  See  Scientific  Manuscripts, 
Illustration  of. 

HIPPOLYTOS,  in  Greek  mythology  the  son  of 
Theseus  and  the  Amazon  Hippolyte,  a  victim  of 
his  stepmother  Phaedra’s  passionate  love  for  him. 
When  Hippolytos  repulsed  her  advances,  Phaedra 
accused  him  of  seducing  her,  and  Theseus  asked 
Poseidon  to  kill  Hippolytos.  Phaedra’s  attempted 
seduction  appears  on  a  silver  plate  of  the  5th  or 
6th  C.  (DOGat  1,  no. 7)  and  again,  half  a  millen¬ 
nium  later,  in  bone  carving  (Goldschmidt- 
Weitzmann ,  Elfenbeinskulpt.  I,  no. 30).  In  literature 
Hippolytos  becomes  a  symbol  of  chastity:  thus 
Themis1 this  returns  several  times  to  the  legend  of 
Hippolytos,  emphasizing  his  sophrosyne  (e.g., 
01.1:88.9—10,  2:202.11  —  12).  Malalas  describes  at 
length  the  story  of  Hippolytos,  with  the  intention 
of  exonerating  Phaedra  and  showing  that  both 
she  and  Hippolytos  were  innocent  and  that  The¬ 
seus  was  fully  responsible  for  their  deaths.  Di¬ 
verging  from  ancient  sources,  Malalas  presents 
Hippolytos  as  a  man  of  ciark  complexion,  short- 
haired,  snub-nosed,  broad-faced,  with  sparse  beard 
and  large  teeth;  he  also  stresses  that  Hippolytos 
was  a  mature  and  strong  hunter  and  calls  him 
“Theseus’s  son  by  a  concubine  ( pallake )”  (Malal. 
88.13).  It  is  impossible  to  judge  to  what  extent 
Malalas’s  story  may  have  been  influenced  by  the 
“triangle”  of  Constantine  I  — Fausta— Crispus;  the 
latter  was  Constantine’s  son  by  the  concubine  Mi- 
nervina  (Zosim.  2:20.2),  a  young  but  talented  mil¬ 
itary  commander,  who  perished  (along  with  his 
stepmother  Fausta)  as  a  victim  of  his  father’s  jeal¬ 
ousy. 

Hippolytos  is  depicted  in  art  as  a  hunter  in  a 
MS  of  pseudo-Oppian  in  Venice  (Marc.  gr.  479; 
Weitzmann,  Gr.  Myth.  115,  fig.  130). 

lit.  Reinert,  Myth  555—66.  Weitzmann,  Gr.  Myth.  1 75— 
77-  —  A.K.,  A.C. 

HIRA,  Arab  city  on  the  lower  Euphrates,  the 
capital  of  the  Lakhmids  prior  to  the  rise  of  Islam. 
Nestorian  Christians  exiled  from  Byz.  fled  to  Hlra, 


from  which  Christianity  spread  in  the  Arabian 
peninsula;  the  city  became  officially  Nestorian  with 
the  conversion  of  the  last  Lakhmid  king  al-Nucman 
(580—602).  After  his  death  the  city  received  a 
Persian  governor  and  in  633  it  capitulated  to 
Muslim  arms.  Hlra  was  eclipsed  by  Islamic  Kufa, 
but  in  the  9th  C.  it  produced  the  most  important 
figure  in  the  transmission  of  Greek  science  to  the 
Arabs,  Hunayn  ibn-Ishaq. 

lit.  G.  Rolhstein,  Die  Dynastie  Aer  Lahmiden  in  al-Hira 
(Berlin  1899;  rp.  Hildesheiin  1968)  12-40.  M.J.  Kister, 
“Al-Hira,  Some  Notes  on  its  Relations  with  Arabia,”  Arabica 
15  (1968)  143-69.  -I.A.Sh. 

HISTAMENON  ( vopucrpia  icndixevov,  lit.  “stan¬ 
dard”),  a  term  commonly  applied  in  the  11th  C. 
to  the  gold  nomisma  of  full  weight  in  order  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  substandard  tftarteron. 
Because  the  histamena  of  the  mid- 11th  C.  were 
concave,  the  term  passed,  in  the  shortened  form 
of  stamena  (first  attested  1030),  to  the  Byz.  billon 
and  copper  trachea  of  the  12th- 13th  C.,  used 
particularly  by  the  Latins  in  a  variety  of  spellings 
(stamina,  stanmini,  etc.).  Its  exact  meaning  in  any 
particular  case  has  to  be  deduced  from  the  con¬ 
text. 

lit.  Hendv,  Coinage  28.  -Ph.G. 

HISTORIA  AUGUSTA  (4th  C.?),  a  conventional 
title  for  a  collection  of  Lives  of  Roman  emperors 
and  pretenders  from  117  to  284,  with  a  real  or 
faked  lacuna  for  244—59.  ^  was  ostensibly  written 
in  the  reigns  of  Diocletian  and  Constantine  by  six 
otherwise  unknown  biographers:  Aelius  Lampri- 
dius,  Aelius  Spartianus,  Flavius  Vopiscus,  Julius 
Capitolinus,  Trebellius  Pollio,  Vulcacius  Galli- 
canus.  If  it  had  a  preface  and  Lives  of  Nerva  and 
Trajan,  its  emulation  of  Suetonius  would  be  com¬ 
plete,  but  too  much  logic  on  its  part  cannot  be 
assumed.  In  content  and  form,  the  Lives  are  a 
poor  man’s  Suetonius,  crammed  with  exotic  and 
erotic  details  and  written  in  a  sometimes  remark¬ 
able  Latin.  Much  of  its  documentation  and  infor¬ 
mation  is  demonstrably  false  and  wrong,  though 
it  still  has  to  be  used  when  other  sources  are 
lacking.  The  collection  parades  conventional  views 
of  good  emperors  and  senatorial  virtues;  efforts 
to  equip  it  with  any  consistent  philosophy  have 
foundered.  The  current  fashion  is  to  follow  H. 
Dessau’s  thesis  (Hermes  24  [1889]  337-92;  27  [1892] 


361-605)  of  a  single  author  writing  for  fraud  or 
literary  fun  sometime  in  the  late  4th  C.  A  recent 
computer  study  of  its  language  (I.  Marriott,  JRS 
69  [1979]  65-77)  suggests  single  authorship.  The 
only  known  use  of  it  by  the  consular  historian 
Symmachus  in  485  might  conceivably  suggest  a 
later  date,  or  even  that  this  Symmachus  wrote  it. 

kd.  Scriptores  historme  augustae,  ed.  E.  Hohl.  revised  C. 
Samberger,  W.  Seyfarth,  2  vols.  (Leipzig  1965).  The  Scrip- 
tores  Historme  Augustae,  ed.  1).  Nlagie,  3  vols.  (London— New 
York  1921-32),  with  Eng.  tr. 

lit.  R.  Syme,  Historia  Augusta  Papers  (Oxford  1983). 
T.D.  Barnes,  The  Sources  of  the  Historia  Augusta  (Brussels 
1978).  A.  Momigliano,  “An  Unsolved  Problem  of  Historical 
Forgery:  The  Scriptores  H ut<ma f  Augustae,”  JWarb  17(1 954) 
22-46.  C.  Lessing,  Scriptorum  histmiae  augustae  lexicon  (Leipzig 
1906).  -B.B. 

HISTORIA  DE  EXPEDITIONE  FRIDERICI 

(History  of  the  Expedition  of  Frederick),  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Crusade  of  Frederick  I,  compiled 
in  Austria  ca.1200,  possibly  by  a  priest  Ansbert. 
The  Historia  expanded  an  earlier  record  (partially 
preserved,  but  misassessed  by  Chroust)  by  adding 
a  prologue,  documents,  and  annals  (1190-97)  of 
events  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  earlier  record  seems 
to  derive  from  Tageno  and  another  participant, 
probably  in  Lrederick’s  entourage.  The  Historia 
attests  diplomatic  contacts  with  Constantinople  and 
Ikonion  before  Lrederick’s  departure  (pp.  15!) 
and  quarrels  over  imperial  titles  (pp.  49-51).  It 
offers  a  list  of  Crusaders  (pp.  18-22),  a  detailed 
description  of  their  trip  and  the  state  of  the  em¬ 
pire  (pp.  26-75),  and  several  Byz.  documents 
(p.29,  Reg  2,  no.  1592;  p.51.13-18,  Reg  2,  110.1598; 
pp.  64.15-66.22,  Reg  2,  no.  1603).  Lurther  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  lost  earlier  record  comes  from  an 
anonymous  History  of  the  Pilgrims  (Historia  peregn- 
norum),  compiled  in  the  1190s  (ed.  Chroust,  pp. 
1 16-72). 

Both  histories  overlap  somewhat  with  the  brief, 
factual  account  of  the  Gesta  Fed  err  n  (Deeds  of 
Lrederick  [on  the  Holy  Expedition],  ed.  O.  Holder- 
Egger,  MGFI  SRC  27  [Hannover  1892]  78-96), 
which  may  also  derive  from  Frederick’s  entou¬ 
rage.  It  adds  new,  vivid  details  to  the  crossing  of 
the  empire  (e.g.,  the  Byz.  felled  trees  to  block  the 
road  through  Bulgaria,  p.8o). 

f.d.  A.  Chroust,  Quellen  zur  Geschichte  des  Kreuzzuges  Kai¬ 
ser  Friedrichs  I.  [=  MGFI  SRG  n.s.  5]  (Berlin  1928)  1-1  15. 

lit.  Wattenbach-Schmale,  Deutsch.  Gesch.  Heinr.  U  1:99- 
104.  Karayannopulos-Weiss,  Qitellenkunde  2:438. 

— M.MtC. 


HISTORIA  LANGOBARDUM  BENEVEN- 
TANORUM.  See  Lrchempert. 

HISTORIANS,  ECCLESIASTICAL.  See  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Historians. 

HISTORIOGRAPHY,  one  of  the  primary  genres 
of  Byz.  literature.  Theophanes  the  Confessor 
(Theoph.  3.11-12)  used  the  terms  chronographoi 
and  histonographoi  to  designate  historians;  this  di¬ 
vision  into  history  and  chronicle,  sanctioned  by 
K.  Krumbacher,  became  traditional,  although  re¬ 
cently  serious  doubts  have  been  expressed  as  to 
its  validity.  The  Byz.  themselves  did  not  clearly 
distinguish  between  historia  and  chronikon:  the  late 
Roman  historians  preferred  the  title  History  for 
their  works,  but  from  Malalas  onward  “Chroni¬ 
cle”  became  the  typical  heading,  not  only  of  George 
Synkellos,  Theophanes,  or  George  Hamartolos, 
but  even  of  some  unquestionably  “historical”  works 
such  as  those  by  Psellos,  Niketas  Choniates,  or 
George  Akropolites.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
authors  like  Patr.  Nikephoros  I,  Skylitzes,  Ke- 
drenos,  and  Zonaras,  who  wrote  in  a  chronicle 
style,  used  the  title  History.  Eustathios  of  Thessa- 
lonike  distinguished  between  the  terms  historein 
(“to  write  of  the  past”)  and  syngraphein  (“to  write 
of  contemporary  events”). 

The  Byz.  contrasted  historiography  and  f.nko- 
mion ,  emphasizing  that  historiography’s  objective 
was  pursuit  of  the  truth.  Indeed  the  element  of 
criticism  was  substantial  in  historians.  This  overt 
or  implied  criticism,  directed  against  deceased  or 
living  emperors  and  courtiers,  was  usually  juxta¬ 
posed  with  praise  for  an  ideal  figure  from  the 
past  (Constantine  I  for  Theophanes),  from  con¬ 
temporary  society  (Nikephoros  III  Botaneiates  for 
Attaleiates),  or  even  from  the  “barbaric”  world 
(Mehmed  II  for  Kritoboulos). 

by  late  Roman  pagan  historians  with  their  concept 
of  eternal  Rome  (L.  Vittinghoff,  HistZ  198  [1964] 
573)  and  by  Christians  according  to  whom  history 
was  moving  toward  Christ’s  parousia  or  Second 
Coming.  This  perception  of  time  as  a  continuum 
is  obvious  in  the  so-called  “world  chronicles”  that 
begin  with  Adam  or  Creation  and  treat  at  length 
both  the  biblical  and  Roman  past,  w  hereas  ancient 
Creek  history  is  poorly  represented  (Jeffreys, 
“Chroniclers”  237!  ).  It  is  less  evident  in  works  on 
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limited  periods  that  nonetheless  implicitly  or  ex¬ 
plicitly  continue  each  other,  so  that  Theophanes 
and  his  continuators,  Leo  the  Deacon,  Psellos, 
Anna  Komnene,  Niketas  Choniates,  Akropolites, 
Pachymeres,  and  Gregoras  present  an  uninter¬ 
rupted  account  of  events.  The  geographic  scope 
was  wide  for  late  Roman  historians  who  were  very 
interested  in  ethnography  and  the  problem  of 
barbarians;  after  Theophanes,  the  Bvz.  oikoumene 
shrank,  and  with  rare  exceptions  (e.g.,  Chalko- 
kondyles)  historians  dealt  with  territory  under 
Byz.  control. 

The  philosophy  of  history  is  providential,  God 
or  pronoia  being  considered  as  the  ultimate  cause 
of  events.  Providence  could  be  conceived  as  in  a 
perpetual  dialogue  with  mankind,  sending  mes¬ 
sages  in  the  form  of  portents,  earthquakes,  vi¬ 
sions,  or  miracles,  and  reacting  to  humankind’s 
piety  or  sinfulness;  or  it  could  be  removed  to  the 
background,  while  Tyche  or  human  activity  proved 
to  be  the  decisive  factors  in  historical  develop¬ 
ment.  In  the  Palaiologan  period  historiography 
had  to  attempt  to  explain  why  God  had  forsaken 
his  “chosen  people”  and  granted  victory  to  bar¬ 
barians  (C.I.G.  Turner,  BZ  57  [1964]  346-73). 
The  idea  that  economic  or  social  causes  could 
influence  history  does  appear  in  historiography, 
if  rarely  (A.  Kazhdan,  VizVrern  19  [  1 96 1 J  8of). 

Politically  and  religiously  biased,  historians  ex¬ 
pressed  their  prejudices  by  direct  praise  or  invec¬ 
tive  (esp.  George  Hamartolos)  or  by  tendentious 
choice  of  facts  and  selective  omission  of  undesir¬ 
able  events.  The  application  of  elements  of  his¬ 
torical  criticism  is  infrequent,  although  occasion¬ 
ally  historians  present  two  contradictory  versions 
and  appeal  to  the  reader  to  resolve  the  contradic¬ 
tion.  More  often  than  not  historians  uncritically 
copied  their  sources  and  thus  created  confusion 
and  inconsistency.  Documents  are  infrequently 
cited,  but  sometimes  letters,  treaties,  or  laws  are 
reproduced,  w'hereas  speeches  are  usually  artifi¬ 
cial  creations,  modeled  upon  earlier  examples. 
Statistical  information  is  rarely  dependable. 

In  addition  to  the  truth,  “delight”  or  “entertain¬ 
ment”  was  a  goal  of  historiography.  This  purpose 
w7as  served  by  anecdotes,  jokes,  sensational  stories, 
mirabilia,  miracles,  love  affairs,  and  murder  scenes. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  authors  used  rhetorical 
techniques,  embedding  into  their  story  ekphraseis 
and  enkomia,  tropes  and  figures,  metaphors  and 
similes.  Archaism  formed  a  link  with  the  past:  by 
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imitation,  cliches,  and  citations  from  earlier  models, 
the  historian  established  his  place  in  the  tradition. 
The  structure  of  the  narrative  varied  between  two 
extremes — the  strictly  chronological,  annalistic 
method  elaborated  primarily  by  Malalas,  Synkel- 
los,  and  Theophanes,  and  the  biographical  ap¬ 
proach  (“by  reigns”),  which  was  already  used  by 
the  continuators  of  Theophanes.  Very  few  histor¬ 
ical  works  were  dedicated  to  specific  events  (e.g., 
Eustathios  of  Thessalonike,  John  Kananos). 
Although  written  primarily  in  prose,  poetry  was 
not  excluded  as  a  form  of  historiography,  both 
for  world  history  and  specific  historical  reigns/ 
events. 

lit.  Hunger,  Lit.  1 1257— 504.  J.  Karayannopulos,  G.  Weiss, 
{ hiellenkunde  zur  Geschichte  von  Byztinz  (524-/457)  (Wiesba¬ 
den  11)82).  R.  Dostalova,  “Vizantijskaja  istoriografija,”  VizVrern 
43  (1982)  22—34.  Croke- Emmett,  Historians.  F.  Tinnefeld, 
Kategorien  der  Kaiserkritik  in  der  byzantinischen  H istoriographie 
(Munich  1971).  B.  Baldwin,  “Greek  Historiography  in  Late 
Rome  and  Early  Byzantium,”  Hellenika  33  (1981)  51-65. 
Ja.N.  Ljubarskij,  “Neue  Tendenzen  in  der  Erforschung 
der  byzantinischen  Historiographic, ”  Klio  69  (1987)  560- 
66.  '  '  ~  -A.K. 

HISTORY  PAINTING.  In  Byz.,  as  in  ancient 
Rome,  history  painting  normally  depicted  climac¬ 
tic  events  in  the  lives  of  emperors,  such  as  acts  of 
courage,  victories,  and  the  subjugation  of  barbar¬ 
ians  (cf.  Mansi  13:3566).  A  i2th-C.  historian  (Kinn. 
266.7-9)  describes  the  sponsorship  of  pictorial 
celebrations  of  imperial  triumphs  as  “customary 
among  men  placed  in  authority.”  Thus  John  Ly- 
dos  (De  magistratibus,  ed.  A.  Bandy,  p.  114.14-15) 
reports  pictures  of  the  rise  of  Leo  I  set  up  by  a 
praetorian  prefect,  and  Zacharias  of  Mytilene 
(HE,  ed.  E.W.  Brooks,  CSCO  88,  p.41.27-29) 
mentions  a  similar  tribute  to  Justin  I  commis¬ 
sioned  by  a  chartoularios.  These  pictures  were  dis¬ 
played  in  public  places,  an  agora,  and  a  public 
bath,  respectively.  But  from  the  6th  C.  omvard, 
history  painting  is  found  primarily  in  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  imperial  palaces.  A  mosaic  showing  Be- 
lisarios’s  victories  over  the  Vandals  and  Goths  and 
the  reception  of  their  tribute  by  the  augusti  cov¬ 
ered  the  ceiling  of  the  Chalke.  The  emperor 
Maurice  had  the  story  of  his  life  up  to  his  acces¬ 
sion  displayed  in  the  Karianos  portico  at  Bla- 
chernai  (Theoph.  261.13-15),  and  Basil  I’s  “toils 
on  behalf  of  his  subjects,  his  warlike  exertions  and 
the  prize  of  victory  bestowed  by  God”  (' TheophCont 
332.19-22)  were  depicted  in  his  Kainourgion  in 


the  Great  Palace.  Robert  de  Glari  (Conquete, 
p.28)  describes  pictures  above  the  doors  of  churches 
in  Constantinople  depicting  the  overthrow  of  An- 
dronikos  I  by  Isaac  If  Angelos.  Lesser  men  also 
commissioned  this  genre  of  painting:  scenes  ol 
ancient  history  appeared  among  many  others  in 
the  palace  of  Digenes  Akritas;  Alexios  Axouch 
was  criticized  for  displaying  victories  of  the  sultan 
rather  than  the  emperor. 

Eusebios  of  Caesarea  (VC  3.3)  and  later  w  riters 
read  such  pictures  allegorically.  Euthymios  Ma- 
lakf.s  drew'  an  analogy  between  depictions  of  the 
deeds  of  Manuel  I  and  the  Miracles  and  Passion 
of  Christ.  An  anonymous  text,  preserved  in  Ven¬ 
ice,  Marc.  gr.  Z  524,  draws  parallels  between  the 
same  emperor’s  victories,  shown  in  the  house  of 
Leo  Sikountenos  in  Thessalonike,  and  the  con¬ 
quests  of  Moses  and  Joshua.  The  only  Palaiologan 
works  known  are  the  paintings  of  Michael  V 1 1  I’s 
victory  over  the  Angevins  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
palace,  described  by  Pachymeres  (Pachym.,  ed. 
Failler  2:651 .1-4).  The  propagandistic  or  allegor¬ 
ical  nature  of  such  images  differentiates  them 
from  both  the  narrative  pictures  of  the  Madrid 
MS  of  John  Skylit  zes  and  the  historical  episodes 
in  the  Paris  Gregory  (Paris,  B.N.  gr.  510). 

lit.  Grabar,  L'em-pe.reur  36,  40b  83b  93.  Magdalino- 
Nelson,  “F.mp.  in  12th  G.”  -A.C. 

HISTRIA  (anc.  Ttrrpta),  a  Greek  colony  on  Lake 
Sirioe,  in  Scythia  Minor,  near  the  shore  of  the 
Black  Sea,  north  of  Constanta  in  Rumania.  The 
city  prospered  in  the  4th— 6th  C.,  when  its  ram¬ 
parts  wore  rebuilt  three  times,  some  bricks  bear¬ 
ing  stamps  of  the  time  of  Anastasios  I.  Excavations 
have  uncovered  a  commercial  district,  with  var¬ 
ious  workshops  and  private  habitations  that  usu¬ 
ally  form  clusters,  and  several  public  buildings, 
including  a  basilical  edifice  of  the  6th  C.  (E.  Con- 
durachi  in  G hanstenon  eis  Anastasion  K.  Oriandon, 
vol.  4  [Athens  1967—68]  161-68).  The  sector  con¬ 
taining  twm  Roman  baths  of  the  2nd  G.  was  a 
commercial  region  in  the  4th  C.  and  later  the 
location  of  a  basilica  and  a  cemetery;  it  was  aban¬ 
doned  in  the  7th  C.  (A.  Suceveanu,  Histria  6 
[1982]  85-92).  In  the  eastern  sector  was  a  large 
palacelike  house. 

The  period  of  prosperous  activity  ended  ca.580; 
the  last  excavated  layer  contains  humbler  habita¬ 
tions.  Numerous  coins  of  Maurice  (H.  Nubar, 


Histria  3  [  1 973 1  84)  are  connected  with  that  em¬ 
peror’s  attempt  to  protect  the  area  against  Avar 
attacks;  then  the  number  of  Byz.  coins  decreases 
and  stops  after  Herakleios.  Sporadic  coin  finds  of 
the  late  10th-  12th  G.  (ibid.  227!  )  indicate  a  Byz. 
presence  in  the  region,  but  Histria  did  not  regain 
its  former  significance.  In  the  sector  of  the  Roman 
baths,  an  lith-G.  [Pechenegr]  tomb  was  found, 
containing  jewelry  of  a  type  also  known  from 
Dinogetia  and  the  steppe  north  of  the  Black  Sea 
(A.  Suceveanu,  SC IV  24  [1973]  495-502). 

lit.  K.  Gondurac hi,  “Histria  a  lepoque  clu  Bas-Lmpire 
d’aprcs  les  dernieres  fouilles  artheologiques,”  Dana  1  (1957) 
145-63.  II.  Nubar,  “Gontribupi  la  topograha  cxtapi  Histria 
in  cpoca  romano-bizantina.”  SCtV  22  (1971)  199-215. 

-A.k. 


HOARDS,  NUMISMATIC.  See  Coin  Finds, 


HODEGON  MONASTERY,  located  in  Constan¬ 
tinople  east  of  Hagia  Sophia  near  the  sea  walls. 
Hodegon  ('08177 aiv,  “of  guides,  conductors”)  ap¬ 
parently  took  its  name  from  the  monks  who  led 
blind  pilgrims  to  a  miraculous  spring  that  was 
able  to  restore  sight.  The  church  was  allegedly 
founded  in  the  5th  C.  by  the  empress  Pulcheria 
to  house  precious  relics,  which  later  included  St. 
Luke’s  portrait  of  the  Virgin  Hodegetria.  In  late 
Byz.  this  icon  was  removed  f  rom  the  church  every 
Tuesday  and  carried  in  procession  through  the 
streets,  attended  by  large  crowds  hoping  for  mi¬ 
raculous  cures. 

The  monastic  complex  was  built  by  the  9th  C., 
perhaps  by  Michael  III,  and  restored  again  in 
the  12th  C.  In  the  Palaiologan  period  a  scripto¬ 
rium  flourished  there,  specializing  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  deluxe  liturgical  MSS  (L.  Polites,  BZ  51 
[1958]  17-36,  261-87).  Among  its  scribes  w'ere 
Chariton  (fl.  1319-46)  and  Ioasaph  (H.  1360- 
1405/6).  The  Palaiologan  emperors  had  close  ties 
with  the  monastery  and  visited  it  frequently; 
Andronikos  III  died  there  in  1341.  During  the 
late  13th  and  14th  C.  the  monastery  was  granted 
to  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch  as  a  metochion,  and 
served  as  a  residence  for  Syrian  monks  visiting 
Constantinople. 

lit.  Majeska,  Russian  Travelers  362—66.  Janin,  kglises  CP 
199-207.  R.I..  Wolff,  “Footnote  to  an  Incident  of  the  Latin 
Occupation  of  Constantinople:  the  Church  and  the  Icon 
of  the  Hodegetria,"  Traditio  6  ( 1948)  319—28.  -A  M.  I . 
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HOLOBOLOS,  MANUEL,  teacher,  orator,  and 
active  anti-Unionist;  born  ca.  1245,  died  Constan¬ 
tinople  between  1310  and  1314.  In  the  service  of 
Michael  VIII  as  a  grammatikos  from  an  early  age, 
Holobolos  ('O Xo/3oXo<?)  suffered  repeatedly  at  the 
hands  of  the  emperor.  In  1261  his  lips  and  nose 
were  mutilated  because  he  showed  distress  at  the 
blinding  of  John  IV  Laskaris.  Holobolos  there¬ 
upon  entered  the  Prodromos  monastery  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  with  the  monastic  name  Maximos  (W. 
Horandner./OZf  19(4970]  116—19).  In  1265—66, 
through  an  appeal  of  Patr.  Germanos  III,  he  was 
appointed  rhetor  and  assigned  to  teach,  possibly 
at  the  school  attached  to  the  orphanage  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Paul  (Pachym.,  ed.  Failler  2:369.5- 
371.5).  Again  in  disgrace  in  1273  because  of  his 
anti-Union  stance,  Holobolos  was  exiled  to  the 
monastery  tou  Megalou  Agrou  on  the  Sea  of 
Marmara.  He  returned  to  Constantinople  after 
Michael’s  death  and  was  active  in  condemning  the 
Unionists  both  in  1283  and  at  the  Council  of  1285 
in  Blachernai  (see  under  Constantinople, 
Councils  of).  In  addition  to  regaining  the  title 
of  rhetor,  he  was  protosynkellos,  according  to  a 
letter  addressed  to  him  by  the  Dominican  Simon 
(1299).  A  monody  written  for  Holobolos  by  a 
student  and  relation,  George  Galesiotes,  states 
that  he  was  teaching  until  the  end  of  his  life  (S.I. 
Kourouses,  Athena  75  [1974-75]  335~74)- 

As  rhetor,  Holobolos  composed  several  orations 
for  Michael  VIII  that  are  important  sources  for 
the  early  years  of  his  reign  (1259-61)  and  for  the 
restoration  of  Constantinople  after  1261.  Holo¬ 
bolos  also  wrote  verses  for  the  emperor  and  his 
son  Andronikos  II  to  accompany  the  Epiphany 
prokypsis  ceremony,  commentaries  on  Theokri- 
tos’s  Technopaignia,  and  a  logos  katechetikos  for  Ger¬ 
manos  Ill. 

ed.  Orationes — ed.  M.  Treu,  Programm  des  koniglichen 
Victoria-Gymnasiums  zu  Potsdam  (1906).  L.  Previale,  “Un  pa- 
negirico  inedito  per  Michele  VIII  Paleologo,”  BZ  42  (1943— 
9)  1-49.  Verses  for  Epiphany — Boissonade,  AnecGr  5:159- 
82.  Commentaries — C.  Wendel,  “Die  Technopagnien- 
Ausgabe  des  Rhetors  Holobolos,”  BZ  16  (1907)  460—67. 

lit.  R.  Macrides,  “The  New  Constantine  and  the  New 
Constantinople — 1261?”  BMGS  6  (1980)  13—41.  Constan- 
tinides.  Education  55—59.  C.  Hannick,  Maximos  Holobolos  in 
der  kirchenslavischen  homiletischen  Literatur  (Vienna  1981). 

-RJM. 


HOLY  APOSTLES,  CHURCH  OF  THE,  name 
of  numerous  churches  in  Byz.  territory,  the  most 


famous  of  which  were  those  in  Constantinople 
and  Thessalonike. 

Holy  Apostles  in  Constantinople.  The 

first  building  on  the  site  in  Constantinople  was  a 
circular  mausoleum  erected  by  Constantine  I  for 
his  own  burial.  Next  to  it  a  cruciform  basilica  was 
built  by  Constantius  II,  who  deposited  in  it  relics 
of  the  apostles  Timothy  (356)  and  Luke  and  An¬ 
drew  (357— G.  Downey,  DOP  6  [1951]  72).  In  550 
the  church  was  rebuilt,  again  in  the  shape  of  a 
cross,  by  Justinian  I,  who  added  a  second  mau¬ 
soleum.  The  two  mausolea  served  as  the  burial 
place  of  emperors  until  1028.  After  Iconoclasm 
the  church  was  restored  by  Basil  I  and  decorated 
with  a  cycle  of  mosaics  described  in  ca.940  by 
Constantine  of  Rhodes.  The  mosaics  appear  to 
have  been  partly  redone  in  the  12th  C.  and  were 
described  once  again  by  Nicholas  Mesarites.  After 
the  Turkish  conquest  the  church  was  ceded  to 
Gennadios  II  Scholarios  as  the  seat  of  the  patriar¬ 
chate,  but  he  found  it  unsuitable  and  moved  in¬ 
stead  to  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Pammakaristos. 
The  church  was  demolished  and  the  mosque  of 
Mehmed  II  Fatih  built  on  its  site.  Several  of  the 
imperial  sarcophagi  were  salvaged  (P.  Grierson, 
DOP  16  [1962]  1-63).  The  Church  of  the  Holy 
Apostles  resembled  that  of  St.  John  at  Ephesus  in 
its  cruciform  plan  and  five-domed  elevation,  a 
scheme  later  replicated  at  S.  Marco  in  Venice. 

lit.  A.  Heisenberg,  Grabeskirche  und  Apostelkvrche,  vol.  2 
(Leipzig  1908).  J.  Ebersolt,  Mission  archeologique  de  Constan¬ 
tinople  (Paris  1921)  1-27.  N.  Malickij,  “Remarques  sur  la 
date  des  mosaiques  de  leglise  des  saints  Apotres,”  Byzantion 
3  (1926)  123-51.  A.  Epstein,  “The  Rebuilding  and  Redec¬ 
oration  of  the  Holy  Apostles  in  Constantinople:  Reconsid¬ 
eration,”  GRBS  23  (1982)  79-92.  -C.M. 

Holy  Apostles  in  Thessalonike.  The 

Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles  (originally  the  Church 
of  the  Virgin)  in  the  western  part  of  the  city  is  a 
fine  example  of  Palaiologan  monastic  architec¬ 
ture.  On  the  west  and  south  facades  are  brickwork 
monograms  and  carved  inscriptions  naming  the 
patriarch  Niphon  of  Constantinople  as  founder, 
which  would  date  the  church  to  the  period  1310- 
14;  recent  carbon- 14  analysis  of  the  fabric  of  the 
church  shows  that  all  of  the  building  was  con¬ 
structed  at  the  same  time,  but  suggests  a  date  of 
ca.1329.  The  monk  Paul  is  named  as  a  second 
ktetor.  The  exterior  of  the  church  is  richly  deco¬ 
rated  with  brickwork  patterns  of  all  kinds:  zigzags, 
hook  patterns,  cross-stitch  designs,  pendant  tri¬ 


angles,  grill  patterns,  and  hexagon  stars.  The  west 
facade  of  the  outer  narthex  was  an  open  arcade. 
The  church  is  effectively  divided  into  two  parts: 
a  naos  with  central  dome  on  four  columns,  plus 
a  narthex,  is  surrounded  by  a  U-shaped  ambula¬ 
tory  with  galleries  and  domes  at  each  of  the  four 
corners.  The  interior  is  dominated  by  verticality; 
the  proportion  of  height  to  width  of  the  central 
bay  is  5:1.  The  interior  was  once  adorned  with 
mosaics,  on  the  upper  levels  only,  and  with  fres¬ 
coes,  presumably  executed  by  a  Constantinopoli- 
tan  workshop,  perhaps  the  same  that  decorated 
the  Church  of  the  Chora. 

lit.  P  I.  Kuniholm,  C.L.  Striker,  “Dendrochronology 
and  the  Architectural  History  of  the  Holy  Apostles  in 
Thessaloniki,”  Architectura  20  (1990)  1—26.  N.  Nikonanos, 
The  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles  in  Thessaloniki  (Thessalonike 
1986).  C.  Stephen,  Ein  byzantinisches  Bildensemble :  Die  Mo- 
saiken  und  Freshen  der  Apostelkirche  (Worms  1986).  M.  Raut- 
man,  “The  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles  at  Thessaloniki” 
(Ph.D.  diss.,  Indiana  Univ.,  1984).  Krautheimer,  ECBArch 
431L  C.  Diehl,  N.  Letourneau,  H.  Saladin,  Les  monuments 
chretiens  de  Salonique  (Paris  1918)  189-200.  G.  Velenis,  “Hoi 
Hagioi  Apostoloi  Thessalonikes  kai  he  schole  tes  Konstan- 
tinoupoles,"/OB  32.4  (1982)  457-67.  -T.E.G. 

HOLY  FACE.  See  Mandylion. 

HOLY  FOOLS.  See  Fools,  Holy. 

HOLY  MOUNTAIN  (ay ton  opo<>).  A  number  of 
mountains  (with  their  environs)  in  the  Balkans, 
Anatolia,  and  the  Levant  attracted  substantial 
numbers  of  monks  and  acquired  reputations  as 
“holy  mountains.”  Among  the  earliest  were  Mt. 
Auxentios,  Mt.  Sinai,  and  the  Wondrous  Moun¬ 
tain,  first  settled  in  the  4th  and  5th  C.  Latros 
probably  received  its  first  monks  in  the  7th  C., 
Olympos  and  Athos  in  the  8th— 9th  C.  Until  the 
first  half  of  the  10th  C.  Olympos  was  considered 
the  Holy  Mountain  par  excellence;  subsequently 
Athos  took  pride  of  place.  Mounts  Ganos  and 
Galesios  became  flourishing  monastic  commu¬ 
nities  in  the  10th  and  11th  C.  Meteora  was  the 
last  to  be  founded,  in  the  14th  C. 

Holy  mountains  are  usually  characterized  by 
relative  isolation  and  rugged  terrain,  and  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  desire  of  many  monks  to  reside  in 
a  remote  wilderness  area  (see  Desert).  They 
housed  both  hermits  and  koinobia;  a  number  of 
holy  men  moved  from  one  holy  mountain  to  an- 
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other  in  the  course  of  their  careers.  Holy  moun¬ 
tains  often  tended  to  be  centers  of  Orthodox 
monastic  resistance  to  such  unpopular  develop¬ 
ments  as  Iconoclasm  (Olympos)  or  the  Union  of 
the  Churches  (Athos,  Ganos);  at  the  same  time, 
new  spiritual  trends  (e.g.,  Palamism)  might  begin 
in  such  a  monastic  center.  Holy  mountains  tended 
to  limit  the  access  of  women,  whether  as  visitors 
or  as  nuns  in  permanent  residence.  Two  of  them 
(Athos  and  Meteora)  strictly  prohibited  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  women  to  the  mountain  for  any  pur¬ 
pose;  Latros  had  no  nunneries  at  all;  Galesios, 
Auxentios,  and  Olympos  each  had  one,  which 
functioned  in  part  to  house  female  relatives  of 
monks  who  lived  on  the  mountain  (A.-M.  Talbot, 
GOrThR  30  [1985]  2f).  -A. M  I'. 

HOLY  RIDER,  a  modern  term  encompassing  a 
variety  of  5th-  through  yth-C.  amuletic  images 
distinguished  by  a  mounted  figure.  Following  a 
well-established  Antique  iconographic  tradition, 
most  examples  show  the  horse  at  full  gallop  and 
the  figure,  in  military  garb,  impaling  a  beast  or 
demon  beneath  the  animal’s  hooves.  In  some  cases, 
the  warrior  is  identified  as  Solomon  or,  more 
rarely,  as  St.  Sisinnios;  the  victim  is  often  a  semi¬ 
nude  female,  the  she-devil  Gyllou  (or  Alabastria). 
The  intent  was  not  to  portray  a  specific  figure  or 
historical  event,  but  rather  to  evoke  virtuous  power 
and,  more  generally,  the  triumph  of  good  over 
evil.  Most  Holy  Rider  amulets  take  the  form  of 
bronze  pendants  or  haematite  intaglio  tokens,  al¬ 
though  the  motif  is  found  as  well  on  amuletic 
rings,  armbands,  fibulae,  belt  fittings,  and  earthen 
tokens. 

lit.  Bonner,  Studies,  nos.  294—326.  Vikan,  “Art,  Medi¬ 
cine,  &  Magic”  79-82,  11.59.  -G.V. 


rlOLY  SEFuLiCIIRE.  Sll  Slj  glgihxl,  iIv/li. 


HOLY  SPIRIT  ( TTPev/xa  aytov),  third  person  of 
the  Trinity.  The  Holy  Spirit  appears  in  early 
Christian  literature  as  a  primary  experience  of 
the  community  and  the  individual  Christian.  His 
activity  is  manifested  in  his  gifts,  esp.  the  gift  of 
prophecy  which  thrived  in  Syro-Palestine  and  Asia 
Minor,  particularly  in  Montanism.  In  Christian 
experience,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  encountered  in  the 
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during  the  week,  and  in  384  Egeria  [Diary  30- 
38)  describes  a  full  cycle  of  stational  services  in 
Jerusalem  commemorating  the  Passion  week  (see 
Good  Friday),  a  cycle  confirmed  in  detail  bv  the 
5th-C.  Armenian  lectionary  of  jerusalem. 

'The  Holy  Week  services  in  Constantinople  dif¬ 
fer  little  from  those  of  other  weeks  in  the  Typikon 
of  the  Great  Church  (Mateos,  Typicun  2:66-91).  But 
by  the  9th  C.  the  more  dramatic  Jerusalem  ser¬ 
vices  had  already  begun  to  influence  Constantin- 
opolitan  usage  and  were  to  predominate  with  the 
decline  of  the  cathedral  liturgy  of  Constantinople 
after  i  204. 

Imperial  participation  in  the  services  of  Holy 
Week  was  most  evident  on  Holy  Thursday.  The 
emperor  assisted  at  the  liturgy,  after  which  he 
distributed  cinnamon  and  two  apples  to  the  dig¬ 
nitaries,  then  dined  with  guests  (De  cer.  33).  There 
is  no  mention  here  of  his  participation  either  in 
the  adoration  of  the  Passion  relics  or  in  the  Wash¬ 
ing  of  the  Ff.f.t.  According  to  the  Typikon ,  it  is 
the  patriarch  who  washes  the  feet  of  1 2  clergymen 
alter  vespers  (Mateos,  Typicon  2:72f  t  as  the  New' 
Testament  account  (Jn  13)  of  the  event  is  read 
aloud.  But  in  a  i4th-C.  ceremonial  book  (pseudo- 
Kod.  228.10—229.20)  the  emperor  himself  washes 
the  feet  of  1 2  poor  people  before  the  start  of  the 
liturgy. 

lit.  Talley,  Liturgical  Year  27-31, 40-47.  A. A.  Dmitriev- 
skij,  Bogosluzmie  strastnoj  i  paschal'noj  sedmic  vo  sv.  lerusalime 
IX -X  v.  (Kazan  1894).  — R.F.T. 


baptismal  liturgy,  in  the  Trinitarian  confession  of 
faith,  and  in  the  doxology  of  the  Church, 

In  the  4th  C.,  the  Council  of  Nigaf.a  set  forth 
a  simple  confession  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit: 
“We  believe  .  .  .  also  in  the  Holy  Spirit.”  But  at 
the  Synod  of  Antioch  of  341  this  simple  formula 
was  expanded  and  the  Holy  Spirit  presented  as 
the  eschatological  gift  and  “paraclete”  promised 
by  Jesus.  These  elaborations  reveal  that  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  developed  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  concept  of  homoousios,  the 
consubstantiality  of  the  Logos  with  the  Father. 

fhe  Pnf.umatomaghoi  were  those  who  denied 
the  deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  depicted  him  as 
a  created  gift  of  God.  Their  most  significant  op¬ 
ponents  were  Athanasios  of  Alexandria  and  Basil 
fhe  Great.  In  his  four  letters  to  Sekapion  of 
Thmuis,  Athanasios  unites  the  Holy  Spirit  to  God 
himself.  The  Father  effects  all  things  through  His 
Logos  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  involving  not  only  sal¬ 
vation,  but  creation  as  well.  This  Trinity,  more¬ 
over,  is  indivisible,  constituting  one  God.  At  the 
Synod  of  Alexandria  held  in  362,  Athanasios  ar¬ 
gued  for  an  expansion  to  the  Nicaean  Creed  by 
condemning  those  who  said  that  “the  Holy  Spirit 
is  a  creature  separate  from  the  essence  of  Christ” 
(PG  26;8ooA).  To  contemporaries  such  language 
approached  Sabcllianism  (see  Monarchianism); 
Markellos  of  Ankyra,  for  example,  had  been 
misunderstood  earlier  when  he  said  something 
similar. 

A  confession  concerning  the  divine  nature  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  was  formulated  for  the  first,  time 
in  the  theology  of  Basil  and  incorporated  into  the 
creed  of  the  First  Council  of  Constantinople  (see 
under  Constantinople,  Councils  of).  The  Holy 
Spirit  is  “the  Lord,  the  Giver  of  Life.”  In  other 
words,  he  stands  at  the  side  of  God  the  creator 
and  redeemer.  Fhe  formula,  “He  proceeds  from 
the  Father,”  describes  how7  he  is  distinguished 
f  rom  the  Son  within  the  inner  relationships  of  the 
Godhead.  The  unity  of  worship  expressed  in  the 
formula,  “He  is  worshiped  and  glorified  together 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son,”  confirms  that  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  are  one  in  essence. 
“He  spoke  through  the  prophets,”  does  not  ex¬ 
plain  the  significance  of  prophecy,  hut  the  unity 
of  Old  Testament  and  New  Testament  and  their 
divine  testimonies.  The  term  homoousios,  after  the 
controversies  it  provoked  in  the  4th  C.,  was  con¬ 
sciously  avoided,  hut,  inasmuch  as  the  Spirit  is 


introduced  as  the  third  hypostasis  of  the  one 
divine  essence,  it  wras  not  retracted. 

A  major  issue  in  Byz.  theology  concerned  the 
filioque  and  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
“from  the  Father.”  That  the  Son  or  Logos  partic¬ 
ipates  in  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  w7as  not 
called  into  question  in  either  the  Byz.  or  patristic 
traditions.  Apart  from  some  polemical  formulas 
found  in  the  writings  of  Photios,  no  one  main¬ 
tained  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  “from  the 
Father  alone”;  rather,  the  Father  is  the  single 
“uncaused  Cause  (a ilia)"  with  respect  to  whom  the 
Son  can  hold  but  a  mediating  position,  a  concept 
wholly  in  line  with  Greek  speculation  on  hrst 
principles.  This  was  expressed  in  the  popular  Byz. 
formula,  “from  the  Father,  through  the  Son”  ( ek 
tou  patros  dia  tou  hyiou).  In  precisely  this  sense, 
Maximos  the  Confessor  interpreted  the  formula 
used  by  Pope  Martin  I:  the  Spirit  proceeds  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son.  As  the  uncaused  aitia, 
the  Father  is  seen  to  be  the  “Ultimate  Principle” 
which  does  not  preclude  a  mediator  (PG 
91 : 136AB). 

For  Byz.  theologians  the  cause  of  the  contro¬ 
versy  was  not  the  coordinating  formulas  used  in 
Western  tradition  as  much  as  the  addition  of  the 
filioque  to  the  Nicaean-Constantinopolitan  creed 
by  Western  theologians  in  the  7th  C.  The  first 
polemical  discussion  on  this  point  took  place  at 
the  Council  of  Gentilly  (767).  The  prelude  to  the 
controversy  was  set  up  in  the  Libri  Caroline  and 
in  the  dispute  that  erupted  in  808  over  the  use  of 
the  filioque  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Benedictine  monks 
of  Jerusalem.  When  Photios  in  his  encyclical  of 
867  put  forth  the  view7  that  the  filioque  introduces 
two  principles  into  the  Godhead,  thereby  dissolv¬ 
ing  the  unity  of  God  (“  Fhe  monarchy,”  he  says, 
“is  dissolved  into  a  ‘dyotheism’  ”),  what  had  been 
an  ecclesiastical  question  was  now7  made  a  dog¬ 
matic  issue. 

The  Photian  Synod  of  879/80  (see  under  Con¬ 
stantinople,  Councils  of)  expressly  declared  that 
the  filioque  introduced  a  new  heresy.  Photios  and 
his  followers  saw7  in  the  Procession  ( probole )  of  the 
Spirit  a  unique  property  that  distinguishes  the 
Spirit  as  a  hypostasis  in  the  Trinity.  Both  the  Son 
and  the  Spirit  come  forth  ( proodoi )  from  a  single 
principle:  the  Son  in  the  manner  of  generation; 
the  Spirit  in  the  manner  of  procession,  but  apart 
from  any  mediation.  Only  in  terms  of  the  econ¬ 
omy  (oikonomia)  of  salvation  does  the  Son  partici¬ 


pate  in  the  sending  of  the  Spirit.  Strict  Photians, 
therefore,  distinguished  between  the  “economic” 
and  “immanent”  models  of  the  Trinity:  the  Spirit 
comes  f  orth  ek  tou  patros ,  communicates  with  man¬ 
kind  dia  tou  hyiou  (Theophylaktos  of  Ohrid,  PG 
123:1224k)).  This  theme  is  evident  in  the  Byz. 
theological  controversies  w7ith,  for  example,  Peter 
Grosso lano  or  Anselm  of  Havelberg,  or  the  con¬ 
troversy  with  Rome  over  Union  of  the  Churches, 
particularly  under  Michael  VIII  Palaiologos,  or 
at  the  Council  of  Ferrara-Florence. 

The  compromise  that  the  (meek  doctrine  of 
mediation  expressed  by  the  formula  dia  tou  hyiou, 
“through  the  Son,”  has  the  same  meaning  as  the 
Latin  filioque  is  found  already  in  the  teaching  of 
Niketas  “of  Maroneia.”  Some  Byz.  theologians 
even  held  views  that  approached  the  Latin  posi¬ 
tion.  Nikephoros  Blemmydes,  for  example,  was 
originally  a  strict  Photian,  hut  in  two  of  his  later 
writings  he  maintained  that  the  Son’s  generation 
and  the  Spirit’s  procession  can  be  differentiated 
only  if  the  Son  participates  in  the  latter.  These 
writings  prompted  John  XI  Bekkos  to  undertake 
a  detailed  study  of  patristic  texts,  w  hich  led  to  the 
Union  of  Lyons  (1274).  f  he  study  of  Bekkos, 
however,  had  no  impact  on  Byz.  theology,  which 
remained  essentially  Photian. 

lit.  J.  Slipyi,  "Die  Trinitatslehre  des  byzantinischen  Pa- 
triarchen  Photios,”  Zeitschrift  fur  kalholische  Theologie  44  (1920) 
538-62;  45  (1921)  66-95,  370-404.  Beck,  Kirche  306-17. 

-K.H.-U. 

HOLY  TILE.  See  Kf.ramion. 


HOLY  TOWEL.  See  Mandylion. 

HOLY  WEEK  (r/  fjieydkr]  kfiSo/jids),  the  w’eek 
before  Easter,  called  “great”  in  Byz.  usage,  as  are 
its  days  (“Great  Monday,”  etc.).  It  originated  in 
the  extension  to  six  days  of  the  variable  paschal 
period  of  fasting  that  ended  at  the  Easter  vigil, 
a  development  first  seen  ca.260  in  Dionysios  of 
Alexandria,  Ep.  ad  Basilidem  1  {The  Letters  and  Other 
Remains  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  ed.  C.L.  Feltoe 
[Cambridge  1904]  90—105).  The  Easter  vigil  was 
at  first  the  only  liturgical  service  of  Easter  Week, 
but  Eusebios  {HE,  bk.2,  ch.  17.2 1-22)  and  Epi- 
phanios  of  Salamis  {Panarion,  ed.  Holi.  3:523.23) 
already  bear  wit  ness  to  the  existence  of  other  vigils 


HOMER  ("OfjLripoT),  “the  Poet,”  w7as  the  most 
widely  read  and  studied  ancient  author  in  Byz. 
For  example,  Niketas  Choniatcs’  History  contains 
134  quotations  from  the  Iliad  (some  used  several 
times)  and  58  from  the  Odyssey,  whereas  the  next 
most  popular  writer,  Lucian,  is  represented  by 
only  24  passages.  Bvz.  schoolmasters  and  students 
were  constantly  occupied  with  the  Homeric  poems, 
esp.  the  Iliad,  which  became  a  basic  text  in  the 
curriculum;  students  memorized  much  of  it.  Thus 
citations  from  the  Homeric  epics  are  found 
throughout  late  antique  and  Byz.  literature,  al¬ 
though  analysis  of  papyrological  data  suggests  a 
decrease  of  interest  in  Homer  in  late  antiquity.  P. 
Mazon  {Introduction  a  1' I  hade  [Paris  1 967  J  64!) 
registers  75  fragments  of  the  Iliad  from  the  3rd 
G.,  17  from  the  4th,  16  from  the  5th,  five  from 
the  6th,  and  one  from  the  7th  (uncertain  papyri 
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such  as  the  2nd/3rd  C.  are  here  omitted).  Never¬ 
theless,  educated  church  fathers  quoted  Homer: 
thus,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  who  barely  mentions 
Homer’s  name,  was  influenced  by  Stoic  tradition 
and  saw  in  Homeric  gods  symbols  of  vices  and 
virtues  or  metonymies  of  the  elements  of  the 
cosmos;  he  rarely  polemicized  against  Homeric 
polytheism  (G.  Bartelink,  VFS  n.s.  17  [1983]  62— 
68).  Probably  in  the  6th  C.  an  otherwise  unknown 
female  writer,  Demo,  wrote  a  commentary,  pri¬ 
marily  allegorical,  on  Homer.  Dioskoros  of 
Aphrodito  in  6th-C.  Egypt  owned  the  famous 
Cairo  codex  of  Homer  and  called  him  “the  best 
poet.” 

Interest  in  Homer  revived  in  the  gth-ioth  C. 
The  oldest  complete  MS  of  the  Iliad,  Venetus  A 
[  =  Venice,  Marc.  gr.  454],  which  was  formerly 
attributed  to  the  scribe  Ephraim  and  dated  before 
g47  (B.  Hemmerdinger,  REGr  69  [1956]  433O,  is 
probably  from  the  last  quarter  of  the  10th  C.  (E. 
Mioni,  Annali  della  Facoltd  di  lettere  e  filosofia 
dell’Universita  di  Padova  1  [1976]  1  ^ — 9 3 ) -  The 
oldest  copy  of  the  Odyssey  (Florence,  Laur.  32.24) 
is  also  of  the  10th  C.  The  Epimerisms,  commen¬ 
taries  of  the  most  elementary  nature,  were  dated 
by  Ch.  Theodoridis  ( BZ  72  [1979]  l~o)  to  the 
beginning  of  the  9th  C.,  but  A.  Dyck  (infra  7) 
places  them  in  the  gth—  10th  C.  At  the  same  time 
collecting  of  scholia  began;  many  of  them  are 
contained  in  Venetus  A,  but  they  derive  mostly 
from  Hellenistic  and  Roman  sources  (N.  Richard¬ 
son,  CQ  30  [1980]  265).  From  Constantinople  the 
knowledge  of  Homer  expanded  to  Baghdad  in 
the  gth  C.  {G.  Strohmaier,  BS  41  [1980]  196- 
200). 

The  most  important  Homeric  scholarship  dates 
from  the  12th  C. — the  massive  commentaries  by 
Eustathios  of  Thessalonikf.  and  two  long  com¬ 
mentaries  by  Tzetzes.  Eustathios  used  the  ver¬ 
nacular  Greek  of  his  time  and  drew  on  the  cus¬ 
toms  of  peasants  and  townsmen  and  recent  events 
to  explain  the  epic.  He  felt  that  Homer  belonged 
to  this  world,  sensing  no  distance  between  the 
Homeric  past  and  his  own  day.  Tzetzes’  interpre¬ 
tation  was  more  antiquarian  (he  tried  to  fill  in  the 
gaps  in  Homer’s  narrative)  and  allegorical,  aimed 
at  revealing  historical,  moral,  and  cosmological 
allegory.  Among  other  commentators  on  Homer 
were  Isaac  Komnenos  the  Porphyrogennetos  and 
George  Lekapenos.  Manuel  Moschopoulos  com¬ 


posed  a  paraphrase  of  the  first  two  books  of  the 
Iliad,  omitting  the  “Catalog  of  Ships.”  The  story 
of  the  Trojan  War  excited  the  imagination  of 
vernacular  authors  such  as  Constantine  Hermo- 
niakos. 

In  an  utterly  unclassical  manner,  Homer  is  de¬ 
picted  as  a  young  man  with  long  hair  in  a  gth-C. 
MS  of  the  homilies  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzos 
(Weitzmann,  Gr.  Myth.,  hg.96).  Together  with  Or¬ 
pheus  and  Hf.siod  he  appears  among  the  “theo¬ 
logians”  attacked  by  the  church  fathers. 

eij.  Epimerismi  Homerici,  ed.  A.R.  Dyck  (Berlin  1983)-  H. 
Erbse,  Scholia  graeca  in  Homeri  Iliadem,  7  vols.  (Berlin  1969- 
88).  W.  Dindorf,  Scholia  graeca  in  Homeri  Odysseam,  2  vols. 
(Oxford  1855;  rp.  Amsterdam  1962). 

lit.  Browning,  “Homer.”  A.  Basilikopoulou-Ioannidou, 
He  anagennesis  ton  grammaton  kata  ton  IB  aiona  eis  to  Byzan- 
tion  kaiho  Homeros  (Athens  1971-72).  G.  Morgan,  “Homer 
in  Byzantium:  John  Tzetzes,”  in  Approaches  to  Homer,  ed. 
C.  Rubino,  C.  Shelmerdine  (Austin,  1  exas,  1983)  165-88. 
Wilson,  Scholars  1 6 1  f ,  197-99-  R-  Bianchi  Bandinelli,  Hel- 
lenistic-Byzantine  Miniatures  oj  the  Iliad  (Olten  1955),  rev.  K. 
Weitzmann,  Gnomon  29  (1957)  606-16.  -A.K.,  K.S.,  A.C. 

HOMILY.  See  Sermon. 

HOMOIOUSIANS  (from  6potovcno<;,  “of  like 
substance”),  a  group,  often  called  “semi-Arians,” 
who  refused  to  accept  the  term  homoousios  but 
who  believed  in  the  perfect  divinity  of  Christ  and 
the  similarity  of  his  divine  nature  to  that  of  the 
Father.  Although  these  beliefs  may  be  traced  back 
to  Origen,  the  Homoiousians  as  a  “party’  came 
into  existence  ca.356  in  an  attempt  to  find  a  com¬ 
promise  between  Orthodoxy  and  Arianism. 
Leading  members  of  the  Homoiousians  were  Basil 
of  Ankyra,  Makedonios  of  Constantinople,  and 
George  of  Laodikeia;  they  are  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  Homoians,  who  maintained  closer  ties 
to  strict  Arianism.  The  movement  met  opposition 
on  philosophical  grounds  since  nothing  can  be 
“like”  Cod’s  nature;  moreover,  the  assertion  of 
“likeness”  also  implies  difference,  leading  on  the 
one  hand  to  charges  of  polytheism  and  on  the 
other  to  identification  with  Arianism  (Wolfson, 
Philosophy  336O.  The  Homoiousians  did,  how¬ 
ever,  influence  the  theology  of  the  Cappadocian 
Fathers. 

UT.  J.  Gummerus,  Die  homousianische  Partei  bis  zum  Tode 
Konstantins  (Leipzig  1900).  G.  Rasneur,  “L’Homoiousian- 
isnie  dans  ses  rapports  avec  l’orthodoxie,”  RHE  4  (1903) 


189-206.  A.  Spasskij,  Istorija  dogmaticeskich  dvizenij  v  epochu 
vselenskich  soborov 2  (Sergiev-Posad  1914:  rp.  Westniead  1970) 
365-474-  -T.E.G. 

HOMOOUSIOS  (o/cooiicrtos,  lit.  “consubstantial,” 
“of  the  same  substance”),  term  crucial  for  the 
understanding  of  the  relationship  among  the  per¬ 
sons  within  the  Trinity.  Not  used  in  the  Bible, 
it  was  introduced  by  the  3rd  C.  in  Gnostic  inter¬ 
pretation  of  emanation  and  probably  also  in  the 
Sabellian  view  of  God’s  epiphanies  in  history  as 
Father,  Son,  and  Spir  it.  Origen  and  his  disciples 
seem  not  to  have  applied  the  term  to  the  Son  (R. 
Hanson  in  Epektasis:  Melanges  Jean  Danielou  [Paris 
1972]  293—303),  but  the  Council  of  Antioch  against 
Paul  of  Samosata  (268)  condemned  the  consub- 
stantiality  of  the  Father  and  Son.  Paul  probably 
understood  consubstantiality  in  a  sense  of  Mon- 
archianism,  perceiving  the  Son  only  as  an  at¬ 
tribute  (Logos  =  reason)  of  the  Father,  and  the 
accusation  wras  nothing  but  a  dialectic  argument 
against  him.  The  further  discussion  of  the  term 
was  provoked  by  the  teaching  of  Arius  that  the 
Logos  was  a  creation  of  the  Father,  his  interme¬ 
diary  in  the  act  of  salvation  and  therefore  subor¬ 
dinate  to  him.  The  teaching  was  rejected  by  the 
creed  of  the  First  Council  of  Nicaea  that  formu¬ 
lated  the  belief  in  the  Son  of  God,  born,  not 
created,  consubstantial  ( homoousios )  with  the  Fa¬ 
ther.  The  idea  of  consubstantiality  was  to  protect 
Monotheism  against  the  concept  of  a  separate 
God-mediator.  The  tendency  to  identify  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  persons,  however,  introduced  the 
danger  of  Monarchianism  that  was  interpreted  as 
applying  the  notions  of  monoousios  and  tautoousios 
instead  of  homoousios  and  thus  removing  the  hy¬ 
postatic  difference  of  the  persons. 

The  term  homoousios  was  under  attack  during 
the  4th  C.;  the  semi-Arians  wanted  to  replace  it 
with  homoios  (“similar”)  as  representing  a  looser 
relationship  or  a  recourse  to  Scripture  (cl.  Jn 
5:19).  It  was  the  interpretation  of  the  Cappado¬ 
cian  Fathers  that  brought  forth  a  synthesis  and 
produced  the  canonical  formula  “one  ousia  (sub¬ 
stance),  three  hypostases.”  This  formulation  pre¬ 
served  the  concept  of  substantial  identity  as  well 
as  numerical  difference  of  Godhead  and  provided 
Byz.  theology  with  a  weapon  against  the  accusa¬ 
tion  of  tritheism  (Anastasios  I,  patriarch  of 
Antioch,  ed.  K.-H.  Uthemann,  Traditio  37  [1981] 
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105-08).  Despite  the  opposition  of  the  Pneuma- 
tomaghoi,  the  term  was  also  applied  to  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Through  the  definition  of  Chalcedon  (451) 
the  term  entered  Christology. 

lit.  H.  de  Riedmatten,  Les  Actes  du  places  de  Paul  de 
Samosate  (Fribourg  1952),  rev.  P.  Nautin  in  Ernie  des  H antes 
Etudes,  Section  des  sciences  rehgieuses:  Annuaire  ( 1 953—54)  54— 
58.  M.  Simonetti,  “Ancora  su  Homoousios  a  proposito  di  due 
recenti  studi,”  V etC.hr  17  (1980)  85—98.  Kelly,  Doctrines  252- 
63.  G.C.  Stead,  “The  Significance  of  the  Homoousios ,”  StP 
3  (=  TU  78]  (Berlin  1961)  397-412.  J.M.  Dalrnau,  “El 
homoousios  y  el  concilio  de  Antioqufa  de  268,”  Misceldnea 
Camillas  34—35  (i960)  323—40.  — K.-H.U. 

HOMOSEXUALITY  (rraL^EpacrTia,  appsvop  l- 
t;ia,  appevoKoiria),  also  called  the  “sin  of  sodomy” 
(e.g.,  Makarios  the  Great,  PC  34:2246),  was  pro¬ 
hibited  by  the  Old  Testament  (Lev  18:22)  and 
continued  to  be  condemned  in  Byz.  It  was  com¬ 
mon  in  the  late  Roman  Empire  when  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  young  slaves  and  eunuchs  created  fa¬ 
vorable  circumstances  for  its  practice.  Many  church 
fathers,  esp.  John  Chrysostom,  inveighed  against 
this  form  of  sexual  activity.  Denounced  by  the 
church  as  criminal  and  contrary  to  Holy  Scrip¬ 
ture,  homosexuality  was  prohibited  by  Justinian 
Is  novels  77  and  141,  which  repeated  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  death  by  the  sword  decreed  by  Cod.  Theod. 
IX  7.3.  Fhe  same  punishment  was  imposed  by 
the  Ecloga  (17.38)  and  Ecloga  aucta  (17.6);  the 
latter  exempted  youths  under  15  from  the  death 
penalty,  sentencing  them  instead  to  flogging  and 
confinement  in  a  monastery.  Ecclesiastical  law 
punished  the  sin  with  two  or  three  years  of  epi- 
timion.  The  Penitential  of  pseudo-John  IV  Nes- 
teutes  instructed  the  confessor  to  inquire  about 
the  sin  of  arrenokoitia  (PG  88:1893c)  and  detailed 
different  forms  of  homosexuality. 

Malalas  (Malal.  436.6—15)  describes  the  trial  of 
two  bishops  accused  of  homosexuality,  Isaiah  of 
Rhodes  and  Alexander  of  Diospolis  in  Thrace, 
i  he  tormer  was  exiled  alter  cruel  tortures,  the 
latter  castrated  and  dragged  along  the  streets  in 
an  ignominious  procession. 

Accusations  of  homosexual  behavior  sometimes 
appear  in  Byz.  polemics:  thus  Theophanes  the 
Confessor  (Theoph.  443. 15)  lists  “the  impious  lust 
for  men”  among  Constantine  V’s  vices.  Such  ac¬ 
cusations  became  less  common  after  the  gth  C., 
probably  as  a  result  of  the  consolidation  of  family 
values  and  developing  masculine  ideals;  in  the  last 
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centuries  of  Byz.t  however,  complaints  about  ho¬ 
mosexuality  (e.g.,  in  the  writings  of  Patr.  Athana- 
sios  I  and  Joseph  Bryennios)  were  again  heard. 
Homosexuality  was  found  in  both  male  and  fe¬ 
male  monasteries  (typikon  of  Phoberou  monas¬ 
tery,  80.31—82.9);  several  typika  denied  access  to 
beardless  youths  and/or  eunuchs  in  an  attempt  to 
protect  monks  from  temptation  (C.  Gaiatariotou, 
REB  45  [1987J  12  if). 

lit.  Troianos .  Poinalios  16—19.  Koukoules,  Bios  6:506— 
15.  J.  Boswell,  Christianity,  Social  Tolerance  and  Homosexuality 
(Chicago- London  1980)  137—66,  335—53,  359-65-  D.S. 
Bailey,  Homosexuality  and  the  Western  Christian  Tradition 
(London  1955).  D.  Dalla,  .  .Ubi  Venus  mutator":  Omases- 
sualitd  e  diritto  net  mondo  romano  (Milan  1987).  E.  Cantarella, 
“Etica  sessuale  e  diritto:  L’omosessualita  maschile  a  Roma,” 
RJ  6  (1987)  277—92.  S.  Troianos,  "Kirchliche  und  well  lithe 
RcchLsqucflen  zur  Homosexualitat  in  Byzanz,”  JOB  39  ( 1989) 
29-48.  "  -|  II. 

HOMS.  See  Emesa. 

HONORIUS  ('0 ewpto?),  Western  emperor  (from 
393),  younger  son  of  Theodosios  I;  born  Con¬ 
stantinople  9  Sept.  384,  died  Ravenna  15  Aug. 
423.  He  was  summoned  to  the  West  by  Theodo¬ 
sios  in  394  and  assumed  power  after  his  father's 
death  in  395.  His  elder  brother  Arkadios  ruled 
the  East  and  the  whole  empire  was  never  again 
united.  Because  of  Honorius’s  youth  the  court 
was  dominated  by  the  magister  mi  lit  ton  SriLit.no, 
whose  two  daughters,  Maria  and  Thermantia,  were 
married  to  Honorius  ca.398  and  408,  respectively. 
The  double  portrait  of  Honorius  on  a  consular 
diptych  of  401  has  persuaded  most  scholars  that 
he  is  represented,  together  with  Maria,  on  a  cameo 
in  Paris  (Delbruck.  Consulardiptychen ,  nos.  1,  66). 
In  fear  of  Alakic,  he  moved  his  residence  from 
Milan  to  Ravenna,  which  henceforth  became  the 
primary  Western  capital.  After  the  death  of  Stili- 
cho  in  408  the  patrician  Constantins  became  the 
power  behind  the  throne  and  married  the  em¬ 
peror’s  sister  Galla  Placidia.  In  421  Constantius 
was  made  emperor,  but  his  claims  were  rejected 
by  Theodosios  II,  perhaps  because  Honorius  was 
childless  and  the  Eastern  court  had  ambitions  in 
the  West.  During  the  reign  of  Honorius,  Rome 
was  sacked  by  Alaric.  Much  of  Gaul  and  Spain 
fell  into  barbarian  hands.  Honorius  and  his  brother 
Arkadios  were  represented  as  consuls  on  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  honorific  column  in  Constantinople. 


lit.  Burv.  I  RC  1:106-21  1.  Demougeoi,  Unite  1  19—570. 
A.  Pabst,  Dh'isio  regni  (Bonn  198(1).  A.  I)e  Veer,  “Une 
mesure  do  tolerance  tie  l’empereur  Honorius,”  REB  24 
(1966)  189-95.  W.N.  Bayless,  “The  Visigothic  Invasion  of 
Italy  in  401,”  Classical  Journal  72  (1976)  65-67. 

-T.F..G.,  A.C. 


HORISMOS  (optcr/Lo?,  lit.  “definition”),  term  for 
an  imperial  decree,  known  from  the  late  1  ith  C. 
onward;  it  was  synonymous  with  the  prostagma. 
The  rare  term  chrysoboullios  horismos  designated  a 
less  solemn  form  of  the  chrysobuix,  which  had 
no  words  written  in  red  ink  except  for  the  em¬ 
peror’s  signature.  The  term  could  be  applied  to 
the  charters  of  an  empress  (e.g.,  Koutloum.,  no. 8. 34), 
a  doux  ( Lavra  1,  110.64.99),  a  despotes,  or  a  metro¬ 
politan  (despotikos  horismos — Xenoph.  110.32. 42). 

lit.  Dolger-Karayannopulos,  Urkundenlehre  109,  127L 

-A.K. 


HORMISDAS,  pope  (from  20  July  514);  born 
Frosinone,  Campania,  ciied  Rome  6  Aug.  523. 
Hormisdas  inherited  the  problem  of  the  Akakian 
Schism  hut  sought  reconciliation  with  Byz.  After 
the  revolt  of  V Italian,  Emp.  Anastasios  I  was 
forced  to  seek  accommodation  with  supporters  of 
the  Council  of  Chalgedon  and  addressed  the 
pope  as  mediator ;  Hormisdas  sent  his  emissaries  to 
Constantinople  with  a  libellus — conventionally  called 
the  formula  of  Hormisdas — which  required  the 
full  acceptance  of  Chalcedon  and  the  condemna¬ 
tion  of  both  the  Nestorians  and  the  Monophysites. 
The  negotiations  failed,  but  in  519  under  Emp. 
Justin  I  a  new  papal  embassy  and  Patr.  John  II 
(518-20)  signed  an  agreement  stating  that  the 
names  of  Akakios  and  his  four  successors  on  the 
patriarchal  throne,  as  well  as  those  of  Zeno  and 
Anastasios  I,  were  to  be  deleted  from  the  dip- 
tychs.  The  personal  and  ideological  victory  was, 
however,  Pyrrhic  (Caspar,  infra  130),  and  in  fact 
the  pope’s  influence  over  the  eastern  part  of  the 
empire  (including  Thessalonike)  was  drastically 
restricted;  this  is  in  contrast  to  Hormisdas’s  fu¬ 
neral  inscription  (by  his  son.  Pope  Silverius)  not¬ 
ing  “Graecia’s  obedience  to  your  command.” 

lit.  Caspar.  Papsttum  2:129—83.  W.  Haacke,  Die  Clau- 
bemformel  ties  Papstes  Hormisdas  im  Acacianischen  Schisma  (Rome 
1939).  C.  Capizzi,  “Sul  fallimcnto  tli  un  negoziato  di  pace 
ecdesiastica  fra  il  papa  Ormisda  c  l’imperatore  Anastasio 
I,”  Storia  critica  17  (1980)  23-54.  -A.K. 


HOROLOGION  (TopoXoyiov)  a  term  that  means 
both  a  liturgical  book  and  a  timepiece. 

Liturgical  Book.  Such  a  book  contains  the  “or¬ 
dinary”  or  invariable  elements  of  the  Byz.  monas¬ 
tic  hours,  beginning  with  mesonyktikon  and  ending 
with  compline  (apodeipnon).  Other  material  var¬ 
ies  from  MS  to  MS.  Originally  the  horologion  was 
designed  for  the  monastic  office  in  Palestine;  the 
two  earliest  surviving  MSS  of  this  original  horolo¬ 
gion  date  from  the  9th  C.  (J.  Mateos  in  Melanges 
Eugene  Tisserant,  vol.  3  [Vatican  1964]  47-76). 
The  Byz.  horologion,  however,  is  a  hybrid  devel¬ 
oped  in  Constantinople  gradually  from  the  8th  C. 
onward;  it  fuses  the  early  monastic  horologion  with 
the  prayers  and  diakonika  of  the  cathedral  rite 
(see  asmatike  akolouthia)  contained  in  the  f.u- 
ghologion.  The  final  synthesis  of  the  two  was 
completed  only  in  the  14th  C. 

lit.  Taft,  “Bibl.  of  Hours”  361—65.  Idem,  “Mount  Athos.” 
La  prim  des  heures:  Horologion  (Chevetogne  1975). 

-R.F.T 

Clock.  Any  device  used  to  measure  the  passage 
of  time  or  to  mark  a  specific  hour  was  called  a 
horologion.  As  elsewhere  in  the  medieval  world, 
the  Byz.  needed  timepieces  primarily  for  the 
scheduling  of  religious  services.  In  addition  to 
sundials,  which  were  limited  to  use  in  the  day¬ 
time  and  in  sunny  weather,  the  Byz.  continued  to 
use  the  waterclock  ( klepsydra )  devised  in  antiquity 
(e.g.,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  PG  45:96qB),  a  vessel 
f  rom  which  water  drained  through  small  holes  at 
a  steady  rate.  It  was  superior  to  the  sundial  be¬ 
cause  it  could  be  used  at  night  and  was  not  af¬ 
fected  by  changes  in  the  sun’s  path  due  to  season 
or  latitude,  although  it  was  susceptible  to  frost. 
The  monastic  rule  of  Theodore  of  Stoudios  (PG 
99:1704c)  mentions  a  waterclock  ( hydrologion )  fit¬ 
ted  with  some  sort  of  alarm  device  to  rouse  the 
aphypnistes,  the  monk  in  charge  of  awakening  his 
brethren  for  nocturnal  services.  At  monasteries 
and  churches,  both  bells  and  wooden  gongs  (se- 
mantra)  were  used  to  summon  the  faithful  to 
services. 

There  were  several  public  horologia  in  Constan¬ 
tinople,  including  the  one  erected  by  Justinian  I 
at  the  Milion  (Theoph.  216.25)  and  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  structure  at  Hagia  Sophia,  with  24  doors  that 
opened  and  shut  according  to  the  hours  of  the 
day.  Prokopios  of  Gaza  has  left  a  detailed  de¬ 
scription  of  the  elaborate  water-driven  horologion 
in  earl)'  6th-C.  Gaza;  it  was  adorned  with  auto¬ 


mata,  including  the  12  Eabors  of  Herakles  (for 
the  12  hours  of  daytime).  Unfortunately,  Proko¬ 
pios  says  virtually  nothing  about  the  mechanics  of 
the  horologion.  Pseudo-SYMEON  Magistros  (ecf. 
Bekker,  681.21-682.15)  states  that  Leo  the 
Mathematician  gave  Emp.  Theophilos  the  idea 
of  constructing  two  synchronized  horologia,  one  at 
each  end  of  a  chain  of  beacons  (P.  Pattenden, 
Byzantion  53  [1983]  274-76).  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  Byz.  ever  used  the  mechanical  clocks  that 
began  to  appear  in  western  Europe  in  the  second 
half  of  the  13th  C. 

lit.  Koukoules,  Bios  5:896  H.  Diels,  L.’ber  die  von  Rrokop 
beschriebene  Kunstuhr  vim  Gaza  (Berlin  1917).  W.I.  Milham, 
Time  and  Timekeepers  (New  York  1944)  48—54.  — A.M.T. 

HOROSCOPE  ( depot .  Oe/juxtiov,  or  diade/x a; 

< hpOCTKOTTOS  [(OpOCrKOTTELOV,  OjpOCTKOTTlOP]  is  tllC  aS- 

cendant),  the  representation  of  the  positions  in 
the  zodiac  at  a  certain  moment  of  the  planets,  of 
the  cusps  of  the  1 2  astrological  places  ( lopoi ),  and 
sometimes  of  other  astrological  entities  such  as 
lots  ( kleroi ).  They  may  be  either  diagrams,  in  which 
case  they  are  usually  squares,  or  simple  lists  of 
longitudes.  The  latter  is  the  normal  method  of 
presentation  in  documentary  horoscopes  (e.g.,  on 
papyri),  which  also  usually  are  without  any  inter¬ 
pretation;  diagrams  are  often  used  in  literary- 
sources,  esp.  astrological  treatises,  where  they  are 
normally  accompanied  by  an  interpretation. 

Horoscopes  may  be  cast  for  any  significant  mo¬ 
ment  in  any  of  the  branches  of  astrology,  and, 
if  interpreted,  may  provide  information  on  social, 
economic,  and  political  as  well  as  biographical 
aspects  of  life  in  Byz.  Since  the  seven  planets  move 
at  different  velocities,  each  horoscope  generally 
represents  a  situation  that  is  unique  within  the 
two  millennia  that  astrology  has  flourished.  They 
are,  therefore,  easily  datable.  Most  interesting  are 
the  nolitical  horoscopes,  which  include  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

1.  The  horoscope  of  Constantinople  for  11  May 
330,  cast  by  Demophilos  in  ca.990  (D.  Pingree 
in  Prismata  305—15) 

2.  The  birth  of  Valentinian  III  on  2  July  419  (D. 
Pingree,  Vettii  Valentis  Anthologiae  [Leipzig  1986] 
35  G 

3.  The  horoscopes  cast  by  the  astrologer  of  Zeno, 
dated  between  440  and  486  (D.  Pingree,  OOP 
3°  1*976]  135-50) 
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4.  The  horoscope  of  Constantine  VII  Porphyro- 
gennetos,  dated  2  Sept.  905  (D.  Pingree,  DOR 
*7  [ 1 973J  21 9-3 0 

rv  The  horoscopes  of  the  coronations  of  Alexios 
I  Komnenos  (on  1  Apt'.  1081)  and  Manuel  I 
(on  31  March  1143)  (Pingree,  “Chioniades  & 
Astronomy”  138C  n.29) 

6.  The  horoscope  for  the  year  prefixed  to  his 
almanac  for  1336  by  Andrew  Libadenos  ((.CM, 
7: 152-160) 

7.  The  horoscopes  cast  by  John  Abramios  for 
Andronikos  IVr  between  13?!)  an<^  1 87^  fP'n' 
gree,  “Astrological  School”  191-96) 

HORSE  FITTINGS.  See  Chariot  Mounts  and 
Horse  Fittings. 

HORSES  ( £7777-01 ,  also  aioga).  Horses  were  not 
common  in  the  Roman  Empire,  where  the  prin¬ 
cipal  beasts  of  burden  were  oxen  and  mules,  and 
the  armv  relied  primarily  on  foot  soldiers.  I  he 
role  of  cavalry  increased  in  the  4th— 6th  C.  due 
to  the  conflict  with  mounted  barbarians,  and  by 
the  beginning  of  the  7th  G.  the  cavalry  was  the 
most  numerous  ol  the  Byz.  elite  troop  formations 
(D.R.  Hill  in  War,  Technology  and  Society  in  the 
Middle  East ,  cd.  V.J.  Parry,  M.E.  Yapp  [London 
1 97o]  87);  ‘ts  ro*e  ,)etarnc  crucial  with  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  KATAI'HRAKTOS.  It  is  plausible  to 
hypothesize  that  the  invention  of  a  new  system  of 
harnessing  animals  to  a  cart  and  blow  increased 
the  use  of  horses  in  everyday  life.  Late  Byz.  prak- 
tika  suggest  that  only  the  richest  peasants  could 
afford  horses,  although  two  horses  in  one  house¬ 
hold  are  attested  (Lavra  2.  110.99. 135);  less  wel1' 
to-do  villagers  might  have  “half  of  a  horse 
(110.99.126,139).  Great  landowners  like  John  VI 
Kantakouzenos  owned  large  numbers  of  horses; 
Kantakouzenos  complained  that  he  lost  1,500 
mares  when  his  property  was  confiscated  in  134G 
2  (Kantak.  2:185.5-6).  In  the  nth  C.  the  Athon- 
ite  monastery  of  Xenophon  (. Xenoph .,  110.1.1540 
possessed  100  dray  horses  and  donkeys.  1  he  Bvz. 
appreciated  “Arab  horses;  it  is  uncleai  whcthei 
the  term  refers  to  a  breed  or  to  animals  imported 
from  the  caliphate.  Thessaly  was  famous  for  its 
horses  (e.g.,  An.Komn.  1:20.14),  and  imperial 
herds  of  horses  were  raised  in  Mai.agina. 

As  CHARIOT  RACES  declined  in  significance  after 


T 


the  7th  C.,  equestrian  sports  like  polo  and  tour¬ 
naments  became  popular  in  the  higher  echelons 
of  society;  horses  were  also  used  for  hunting  by 
nobles  who  chased  deer  and  boar  on  horseback; 
the  mounted  knight,  whether  the  emperor  or  St. 
George,  was  a  symbol  of  manliness.  Clergymen 
and  women,  on  the  other  hand,  were  supposed 
to  ride  mules,  and  Jews  in  i2th-C.  Byz.  were 
forbidden  to  ride  horses.  I  he  Byz.  caied  about 
their  horses,  and  hippiatrica  or  “horse  medicine” 
was  a  field  of  special  study.  The  Geoponika  dis¬ 
cussed  their  diseases  in  book  16,  and  Oppian’s 
book  on  horses  was  popular. 

The  main  elements  of  the  harness  of  a  saddle 
horse  were  the  leather  saddle  attached  by  the 
girth  strap  (P.  Connolly  in  Roman  Military  Equip¬ 
ment  ed.  M.  Dawson  [Oxford  1987 1  1 1),  the  bridle 
with  snaffle  bit  (Davidson,  Minor  Objects  337, 
no. 2887),  and  the  iron  stirrup.  (See  also  Chariot 
Mounts  and  Horse  Iittings.) 

i  n  .  P.  VigntToii,  Le  clievid  dans  I'antiquite  Grero-Romaine , 

vols.  (Nancy  1968).  M.  Kretschmar.  Pjerd  and  Reiter  im 
Orient  (Hildesheim-Nevv  York  1980).  -A.K.,  J.VV.N. 


HORTICULTURE,  including  arboriculture,  was 
practiced  extensively  throughout  the  empire.  In 
addition  to  fruit,  the  Byz.  grew  a  wide  variety  of 
vegetables.  Onions  and  cabbage  weie  esp.  impor¬ 
tant:  Nicholas  I  Mystikos  (ep.  152.3-5)  relates 
that  a  village  had  to  supply  Hagia  Sophia  with 
cabbage  (krambe)  and  was  therefore  exempted  from 
other1  state  taxes.  Legumes  or  pulses  (ospria)  of 
different  kinds  were  also  a  mainstay  of  the  diei. 
A  donation  of  1191  (MM  4:202. 17-^1)  describes 
a  household  that  possessed  120  modioi  of  grain 
and  39  modioi  of  three  varieties  of  legumes— beans 
(phabata)  and  two  sorts  of  peas  (erebinthia).  In  the 
proasteion  of  Baris  in  1073  the  ratio  was  different 
(Patmou  Engrapha  2,  no.50.119):  410  modioi  of 
wheat  and  barley  and  only  5  modioi  of  beans.  A 
judicial  decision  of  1421  incorporates  a  list  of 
vegetables  raised  on  a  garden  farm  in  rhessalo- 
nike  (Dolger,  Schatz.,  no.  102.23-24),  including 
leeks,  carrots,  onions,  garlic,  lettuce,  cucumbers, 
and  gourds. 

The  Geoponika  (bk.  12.2.3)  advises  the  farmer 
that  three  elements  arc  necessary  for  the  success¬ 
ful  production  of  vegetables:  fertile  soil,  water, 
and  manure.  The  same  text  prescribes  remedies 
for  ridding  gardens  of  grubs  and  insects  (bk.12.8). 


lit.  P.  Skok,  “De  Phorticultuie  Byzantine  cn  pays  vou- 
gnslaves,”  in  Kis  muemen  Spvidonos  Lampion  (Athens  1935) 
463—69.  M.  Guinea,  "( .radinat  itul  in  mileniul  1  e.n.,  pc 
teritoriul  Romaniei.”  Politico  13  (1980)  1(14— 84. 

-J.W.N.,  A.K. 

HOSIOS.  See  Saint. 

HOSIOS  DAVID,  church  in  Thessalonike.  Lo¬ 
cated  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city,  Hosios 
David  is  the  earliest  surviving  example  of  a  domed 
cross  plan,  dating  to  the  last  third  of  the  5th  C. 
The  church,  which  until  1921  was  dedicated  to 
Christ,  is  14.75  m  on  a  s*de;  the  dome  has  van¬ 
ished  but  the  pendentives  survive.  All  but  the 
eastern  arm  of  the  cross  are  accessible  from  the 
exterior  through  doors.  In  the  conch  of  the  apse 
is  a  mosaic  of  the  young  beardless  Christ,  seated 
on  a  cloud,  in  a  rainbow  mandorla  over  the  Four 
Rivers  of  Paradise,  flanked  by  the  evangelist 
symbols  and  figures  thought  to  represent  the 
prophets  Ezekiel  and  Habakkuk  or  Isaiah.  An 
inscription  below'  invokes  Christ  as  the  source  of 
living  waters.  The  mosaic  is  now  generally  dated 
to  the  late  5th  C.,  although  alternatives  as  late  as 
the  7th  C.  have  been  proposed  (Kitzinger,  Making 
141,  n.41).  Frescoes  illustrating  four  Great  Feasts 
have  been  discovered  in  and  below  the  south 
vault;  these  date  from  the  third  or  last  quarter  of 
the  12th  C.  and  provide  a  transition  between  the 
style  of  Nerezi  and  that  of  the  13th  C.,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  MileSeva  (E.  Tsigaridas,  Hoi  toichographies 
tes  mones  Latomou  Thessalonikes  kai  he  byzantine  2 0- 
graphike  tou  12011  aiona  [Thessalonike  1986]).  Other 
frescoes  from  the  late  13th  to  early  14th  C.  have 
been  found  elsewhere  in  the  church. 

The  church  served  as  the  katholikon  of  the  La¬ 
tomou  monastery,  which  is  first  attested  in  the 
first  half  of  the  gth  C.  when  Joseph  the  Hym- 
nographer  took  up  residence  there;  it  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  again  in  historical  sources  until  trie  Paiaio- 
logan  period.  After  the  Ottoman  conquest  of 
Thessalonike  in  1430,  it  was  transformed  into  a 
mosque,  the  Murad  Camii. 

A  legendary  tale  by  the  monk  Ignatios,  hegou- 
menos  of  the  Akapniou  monastery  in  the  1  ith  C., 
recounts  that  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  Max- 
imian  secretly  converted  to  Christianity  and  com¬ 
missioned  a  picture  of  the  Virgin.  After  it  was 
mysteriously  transformed  into  an  image  of  Christ, 
she  had  it  concealed  under  a  layer  of  bricks; 


subsequently  the  Latomou  monastery  was  built  on 
the  site.  Under  the  Iconoclastic  emperor  Leo  V, 
the  revetment  suddenly  fell  off,  revealing  the 
image  beneath  (Janin,  Eglises  centres  392—94).  A 
I4th-C.  icon  in  Sofia  bears  the  image  of  Christ, 
identified  by  inscription  as  “Jesus  Christ  of  the 
miracle  of  Latomos”  (A.  Grabar,  CahArch  10  [1959] 
289-99);  it  clearly  seems  to  be  a  copy  of  the 
mosaic  in  Thessalonike. 

lit.  Krautheimcr,  ECBArch  239-41.  A.  Xyngopoulos, 
“To  katholikon  tes  Mones  tou  Latomou  cn  Thessalonike 
kai  to  on  auto  psephedoton,”  ArchDelt  12  (1929)  142—80. 
P.  Grossrnann,  “Zur  typologischen  Stdlung  der  Kirche  von 
Hosios  David  in  Thessalonike,”  FelRav4  127—30  (1984—85) 
253— tio.  S.  Pelekanides,  Palaiarhristianika  mnemeia  Thessnlo- 
nikes.  Acheiropoielos.  Alone  Latomou-  (Thessalonike  1973)  45— 
68.  — N.P.S.,  A.M.T..  1  .E.G. 

HOSIOS  LOUKAS,  monastery  and  pilgrimage 
site  in  Phokis  (Greece),  known  for  the  wonder¬ 
working  tomb  of  its  eponymous  saint,  Loukas  the 
Younger,  in  the  larger  of  its  two  churches.  The 
smaller,  cross-in-square  church,  now  dedicated  to 
the  Theotokos,  may  be  the  same  as  the  Church 
of  St.  Barbara  mentioned  in  the  vita  ol  Loukas. 
According  to  Stikas  (infra),  the  smaller  church  wxts 
built  between  946  and  955  by  Krinites  Arotras, 
strategos  of  the  theme  of  Hellas,  who  was  resident 
in  Thebes.  Bouras  (infra),  011  the  other  hand, 
attributed  the  Theotokos  church  to  the  patronage 
of  Romanos  II,  dating  it  shortly  after  960  on  the 
basis  of  the  marble  reliefs  of  its  drum  revetment, 
templon  screen,  etc.  While  the  Theotokos  lacks 
painted  decoration,  that  of  the  adjacent  katholikon 
is  the  oldest  mosaic  program  from  the  period  of 
the  10th- 12th  C. 

The  plan  of  the  larger  church,  which  replaced 
a  little  martyrion  built  after  Loukas’s  death  (953), 
is  complicated  by  a  domed  octagonal  core  allowing 
squinches  to  support  the  main  dome.  This  fell 
after  an  earthquake  in  1593.  but  most  of  the 

C.ilUI  lIi  b  ill  UbdK.s,  liiiiuumg  nunc  man  i  <{.w 

of  saints,  are  preserved.  D.  Mouriki  (CorsiRav  31 
[1984]  397)  has  dated  them  to  the  1020s.  The 
Christological  mosaics  in  the  narthex  are  notable 
for  their  severe  symmetry,  as  are  the  iconlike 
panels  in  the  naos;  in  the  same  style  and  probably 
contemporary  are  frescoes  in  the  northwest, 
southeast,  and  northeast  chapels  (this  last  specifi¬ 
cally  connected  with  Loukas’s  cult),  as  are  those 
in  the  narthex  gallery  and  in  the  crypt  around  his 
tomb.  No  document  survives  relating  directly  to 
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the  foundation  of  the  kalholikon.  Bouras  argues 
that  it  was  built  between  997  and  1031 ;  M.  Chatz- 
idakis  ( CahArch  19  [1969]  127-50)  suggested  the 
date  of  ton,  while  Stikas  proposed  that  the  kte- 
tor  was  Constantine  IX.  Similar  reliefs  are  found 
at  a  metochion  of  Hosios  Loukas  at  Aliveri  in  Eu- 
boia,  dated  1014  by  inscription  (not  1010,  as  in 
A.  Grabar,  Sculptures  II,  pis.  XXVI I— XXVIII,  pp. 
6of). 

Local  interest  in  the  monastery  in  Phokis  is 
indicated  in  the  typikon  of  a  confraternity  of  the 
Virgin  in  Naupaktos,  ca.  1048  (ed.  J.  Nesbitt.  J. 
Wiita,  BZ  68  [1975]  365.42,  373O,  signed  by  the 
monastery’s  hegoumenos  Theodore  Leobachos,  scion 
of  a  family  of  Theban  dynatoi.  In  March  1436  the 
monastery  was  visited  by  Cyriacus  of  Ancona 
(who  ascribed  its  construction  to  Constantine  IX). 
Stikas  restored  Hosios  Loukas  in  a  campaign  con¬ 
cluded  in  1964. 


lit.  ).  Koder,  F.  Hild,  TIB  1:205b  E.  Stikas,  To  oikodo- 
mtkon  chwnikon  tes  moves  Hosiou  Louka  Phokidos  (Athens 
1970).  Idem,  Ho  ktitor  ton  kalholikon  tes  moves  Hosiou  Louka 
(Athens  11)74).  Mouriki,  “Stylistic  Trends”  Hi— 86.  L.  Bouras, 
Ho  glyptos  diakosvws  toil  naou  tes  Panagias  sto  monasteri  tou 
Hosiou  Louka  (Athens  1980).  Th.  Chatzidakis-Bacharas,  Les 
peiutures  murales  tie  Hosios  Loukas  (Athens  1982).  — A.C. 

HOSIOS  MELETIOS,  monastery  on  the  south 
side  of  Ml  .  Kithairon  (Myoupolis),  on  the  border 
between  Attica  and  Boeotia.  founded  ca.1081  by 
Meletios  the  Younger.  The  monastery  flour¬ 
ished  in  the  12th  to  early  13th  C.;  its  hegoumenos 
loatinikios  corresponded  with  Michael  Choni- 
ates.  Initially  after  1204  Hosios  Meletios  re¬ 
mained  in  Greek  hands,  but  in  1218  it  was  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Latins  and  was  plundered,  perhaps 
by  Theodore  Komnenos  Doukas  of  Epiros.  1  he 
monastery  is  surrounded  by  a  rectangular  forti¬ 
fication.  The  kalholikon  is  a  cross-in-square  of  Gon- 
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stantinopolitan  type  with  four  columns,  perhaps 
dating  to  the  1  ith  C.;  an  exonarthex  was  added 
ca.i  150.  The  surviving  frescoes  are  post-Byz.  Out¬ 
side  the  monastery  several  chapels  associated  with 
it  have  been  found. 

in.  LIB  1:217b  A.K.  Orlandos.  “He  monc  ton  Hosiou 
Meietiou  kai  la  paralavria  autes,”  ABME  5  (1939-40)  34- 
118.  H.  Deliyanni-Dori,  Die  Wandmalereien  der  Lite  der  Klos- 
terkinhe  von  Hosios  Meletios  (Munic  h  1975).  -T.F..G. 

HOSPITAL  (t;Evd)p,  pocroKopLEiop).  One  of  the 
early  Christian  customs  that  impressed  pagans 
was  the  care  of  the  infirm,  ill,  and  the  elderly;  by 
the  4th  through  6th  C.,  institutions  were  estab¬ 
lished  that  functioned  as  combinations  of  hostels 
and  sick  bays.  Documentation  is  controversial  for 
hospitals  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Byz.  Empire, 
and  scholars  define  the  term  hospital  dif  ferently, 
but  it  seems  certain  that  fully  operational  institu¬ 
tions  for  health  care  of  the  sic  k  were  founded  by 
the  qth  or  10th  C.  in  the  major  cities;  Miller  (infra) 
argues  for  a  date  as  early  as  the  6th  C.  The  most 
meticulously  documented  hospital  is  that  of  the 
Pantokrator  monastery  in  Constantinople 
(1 136).  The  monastery’s  typikon  describes  in  detail 
the  institution’s  use  of  specialist  physicians  and 
five  pharmacists  w'ho  compounded  drugs  on  or¬ 
ders  from  the  attending  doctors;  the  50  beds  were 
divided  among  five  wards  separated  by  diagnosis 
of  various  illnesses.  T  he  women’s  ward  had  a 
female  physician  ( iatraina );  two  surgeons  and  two 
physicians  staffed  an  outpatient  clinic.  T  he  med¬ 
ical  staff  included  an  ophthalmologist,  a  specialist 
surgeon  for  hernia  repair,  and  an  attendant  who 
kept  the  surgical  instruments  sharp  and  clean. 
Other  known  hospitals  include  that  at  the  Great 
Lavra  on  Athos  (10th  C.),  and  in  Constantinople 
the  loth-C.  Xenon  of  Sampson  (PG  115:3006— 
304B)  and  the  Lips  monastery  (14th  C.).  Victims 
of  leprosy  were  treated  in  specialized  hospitals. 

lit.  T.S.  Miller,  The  Birth  of  the  Hospital  in  the  Byzantine 
Empire  (Baltimore,  Md.,  1985);  rev.  V.  Mutton,  Medical 
History  30  (1986)  218-21.  T.S.  Miller,  “Byzantine  Hospi¬ 
tals,”  OOP  38  (1984)  53—63.  R.  Volk,  Grsundheitswesen  und 
Wuhltaligkeit  itn  Spiegel  der  byzantinischen  Klostertypika  (Mun¬ 
ich  1983).  1  '  -J.S..  A.M.T. 

HOSPITALITY  (c juko^Evia ),  an  aspect  of  philan¬ 
thropy,  which  pious  Byz.  practiced  both  on  a 
private  basis  (subject  to  state  approval — cf.  vita  of 
Gregory  of  Dekapolis  54.2—7)  and  institution¬ 


alized  in  the  form  of  hospices  (xenodociif.ia)  for 
passing  travelers  in  the  provinces  and  for  needy 
provincials  who  had  to  stay  in  Constantinople. 
Most  information  on  such  hospitality  comes  from 
monastic  sources.  Most  xenodochna  built  after  the 
9th  C.  were  attached  to  monasteries.  Two  late 
1  1  th-C.  typika  indicate  the  type  of  food  and  shelter 
provided.  At  Rhaidestos,  Michael  Attaleiatf.s 
arranged  for  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land  and  other 
poor  wayfarers  to  be  fed  and  lodged  in  an  annex 
to  his  PTOCHOTROPHF. ion,  where  two  modioi  of 
bread  and  a  measure  of  wine  were  to  he  allocated 
weekly  for  their  sustenance  (ed.  P.  Gautier,  REB 
39  [1981]  49).  Gregory  Pakourianos  established 
three  xenodocheia  on  the  estates  of  his  monastery 
of  Petritzos  (Backovo),  one  at  Stenimachos  near 
Philippopolis,  and  two  on  the  coast  road  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Strymon.  The  first,  equipped  with 
“many  beds,”  a  stove,  and  a  portable  brazier, 
provided  warm  accommodation  where  sick  trav¬ 
elers  could  stay  for  three  nights,  or  longer  in 
critical  cases.  This  hostel  had  a  daily  allocation  of 
two  modioi  of  wheat  and  two  measures  of  wine — 
double  the  amount  allocated  to  each  of  the  other 
two  hostels.  In  all  three,  the  basic  diet  of  bread 
and  wine  was  supplemented  by  a  variable  cooked 
dish  ( prosphagion )  prepared  from  dried  and  fresh 
vegetables  (ed.  P.  Gautier,  REB  42  [1984]  110- 
1 5)  ■ 

lit.  Coiistantclos,  Philanthropy  98-110,  144I,  185-221. 

'  -P.M. 


HOSPITALLERS,  or  Order  of  the  Hospital  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  a  military-monastic  order 
founded  in  the  Holy  Land  in  the  early  12th  C. 
The  predominantly  French  order  played  a  vital 
role  in  the  Crusader  kingdoms,  providing  military 
and  medical  services.  After  the  expulsion  of  the 
Crusaders  from  Acre  in  1291,  the  Hospitallers 
embarked  upon  the  ccrmucst  cf  Ritomr  (’."06 
10),  following  a  brief  interlude  on  Cyprus.  Rhodes 
remained  their  base  until  1522  when  the  island 
was  captured  by  the  Ottomans.  The  Hospitallers 
exercised  a  benevolent  rule  over  the  local  Greek 
populace,  w  ho  regarded  them  as  protectors. 

Despite  their  limited  numbers  and  small  fleet, 
the  Hospitallers  continued  their  crusading  efforts 
in  the  14th  and  15th  C.,  primarily  against  the 
Turkish  emirates  on  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
like  Menteshe  and  Aydin.  In  1344  they  were 
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involved  in  the  Latin  recovery  of  the  port  of 
Smyrna  from  Umuk  Beg  and  defended  the  lower 
fortress  until  1402  when  it  was  destroyed  by  Ti¬ 
mur.  The  Hospitallers  had  few  direct  relations 
with  Byz.  except  during  the  reign  of  Manuel  II. 
In  1390  they  sent  two  galleys  to  Constantinople 
to  help  Manuel  depose  his  usurper  nephew'  John 
VII,  In  desperation  after  the  Christian  defeat  by 
the  Ottomans  at  Nikopolis  in  1396  (Zakythinos, 
Despotat  1:347),  Theodore  I  Paeaioeogos  sold 
Corinth  to  the  Hospitallers  in  1397  and  the  rest 
of  the  despotate  in  1400.  The  Hospitallers  suc¬ 
cessfully  defended  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  against 
the  Lurks,  but  withdrew'  by  1403,  at  least  in  part 
because  of  the  hostility  of  the  local  Greeks.  By 
1404  Theodore  had  recovered  all  of  the  despotate 
from  the  Hospitallers. 

lit.  HC  3:278-321.  A.  I.uttrcll,  The  Hospitallers  in  Cy¬ 
prus,  Rhodes ,  Greece  and  the  West  1291— 1440  (London  1978). 
Idem,  Latin  Greece,  the  Hospitallers  and  the  Crusades,  1291- 
1440  (London  1982).  Barker,  Manuel  II  76!',  146,  232L 

— A.M.T. 

HOUR  (a) pa).  The  Byz.  divided  both  night  and 
day  into  12  hours  each  (numbered  1  through  12) 
so  one  referred  to  the  “seventh  hour  of  the  night” 
(Theoph.  319.10-11)  or  the  “fourth  hour  of  the 
day”  (ibid.  493.30).  Such  hours  inevitably  varied 
in  length  according  to  both  latitude  and  season. 
The  “first  hour”  ( prate  horn)  was  at  sunrise;  the 
“third  hour”  {trite  horn)  midmorning;  the  “sixth 
hour”  {hekate  horn)  noon;  the  “ninth  hour”  (, henate 
horn)  midafternoon.  Hespera  (evening)  was  one 
hour  before  sunset,  and  apodeipnon  the  period 
after  sunset.  In  addition  to  its  division  into  hours, 
the  night  could  also  be  divided  in  accordance  with 
Roman  custom  into  four  vigiliae  or  “watches.”  The 
hours  were  measured  by  a  sundial  or  horoeo- 
gion  such  as  a  waterclock. 

The  unequal  length  of  hours  made  their  fur¬ 
ther  partition  into  smaller  components  rather  dif¬ 
ficult  and  quite  theoretical.  For  everyday  life  it 
was  usual  to  refer  to  the  “half  hour”  and  “quarter 
hour.”  A  period  of  time — a  “point”  or  “mo¬ 
ment” — was  defined  as  stigme  (=  Lat.  punctual). 
One  of  the  rare  sources  to  mention  it  is  the  vita 
of  Loukas  the  Stylite  (ed.  Delehaye,  Saints  slylites 
229.15-17).  For  astronomical  purposes,  however, 
Byz.  computists  divided  the  day  into  24  equal 
hours  but  employed  different  systems  of  division. 
According  Lo  that  of  Psellos,  for  example,  1  hour 


=  5  lepta',  1  lepton  —  4  stigmai;  1  stigme  —  i2 
rhopai  (G.  Redl,  Byzantion  5  [1929-30]  257.14- 
15).  On  the  other  hand,  an  anonymous  computist 
of  the  1  1  th —  12th  C.  (ed.  F.  Karnthaler,  BNJbb  10 
[1934]  5.24—26)  measures  one  hour  as  equivalent 
to  5  stigmai,  10  lepta,  150  moirai,  1,200  ripai,  etc. 

lit.  Grumel,  Chronologic  1 63—65.  W.  Sontheimer,  R£ 
2.R.  4  (1932)  201  1-23.  -B.C. 

HOURS,  LITURGICAL  (dtpca),  often  called  the 
“Divine  Office,”  a  schedule  of  daily  prayer  com¬ 
prising,  with  variations  depending  on  the  tradi¬ 
tion,  orthros,  the  “Little  Hours”  (First,  Third, 
Sixth,  and  Ninth,  or  prime,  terce,  sext,  and  none), 
vespers,  apodeipnon,  mesonyktikon  (nocturns),  and 
occasional  vigils.  To  these  are  sometimes  added 
“intermediate”  and  “Great”  or  “Imperial”  Hours. 
The  Byz.  intermediate  hours,  or  monastic  rnesoria, 
are  said  after  each  of  the  Little  Hours  only  during 
the  lent  preceding  the  feasts  of  the  Nativity  and 
Sts.  Peter  and  Paul.  The  “Great  Hours,”  also  called 
“Imperial,”  a  form  of  Little  Hours  characterized 
by  three  scripture  lections,  a  prophecy,  an  apos¬ 
tle,  and  a  gospel,  are  celebrated  on  Good  Friday 
and  the  vigils  of  Nativity  and  Epiphany.  Great 
Hours  were  first  created  from  elements  originally 
found  in  a  single  Palestinian  Good  Friday  vigil 
service  at  the  ninth  hour.  Great  Hours  are  not 
found  in  the  horologion  but  in  the  triodion  and 
the  menaion  for  the  days  indicated. 

The  hours  are  a  formalization  of  early  Christian 
private  prayer  at  set  times,  based  on  the  New 
Testament  command  to  pray  without  ceasing.  The 
full  cursus  results  from  monastic  developments  of 
the  4th  C.  when  the  tw'o  original  hours  (orthros 
and  vespers)  were  filled  in  with  services  at  the 
other  traditional  times  of  private  prayers  (third, 
sixth,  and  ninth  hours  and  at  night). 

Most  Divine  Offices  are  hybrids  resulting  from 
a  synthesis  of  cathedral  and  monastic  usages.  One 
such  office  was  created  under  the  aegis  of  St. 
Theodore  of  Stoudios  (see  Stoudite  Typika).  This 
“Stoudite”  office  combined  the  prayers  and  dia- 
konika  of  the  cathedral  office  of  Constantinople, 
contained  in  the  f.uchoeogion,  with  the  psalmody 
and  hymns  of  the  monastic  office  used  in  Jeru¬ 
salem,  contained  in  the  horologion.  By  the  12th  C. 
this  hybrid  Stoudite  office  had  spread  throughout 
the  Orthodox  world,  even  back  to  Palestine;  there, 
at  the  Lavra  of  St.  Sabas,  it  was  somewhat  altered 


to  suit  the  more  austere,  less  rigidly  cenobitic 
lifestyle  of  the  Palestinian  anachoretes,  and  a  f  ur¬ 
ther  synthesis  was  made  (see  Sabaitic  Typika), 
which  eventually  took  over  the  field  (see  Byz¬ 
antine  Rite).  Its  rubrics  were  codified  by  Patr. 
Philotheos  Kokkinos  (PG  154:745-66).  There 
are  two  extant  1  5tfi-C.  commentaries  on  the  hours: 
the  Treatise  on  Prayer  by  Symeon  of  Thessalonike 
(PG  1 55:535-670;  tr.  H.L.N.  Simmons  [Brook¬ 
line,  Mass.,  1984])  and  one  by  Mark  Eugenikos 
(PG  1 60: 1  163-93). 

lit.  Taft,  "Bibl.  of  Hours.”  R.F.  Taft,  Liturgy  oj  the  Hours 
in  Last  and  West  (Collegevillc,  Minn.,  198(1)-  Taft,  “Mount 
Allies.”  -R.F.T. 


HOUSES  (sing.  oiKta).  In  the  late  Roman  Empire 
houses  took  two  main  forms:  the  insula  or  apart¬ 
ment  house,  and  the  domus  or  private  residence. 
Descriptions  of  the  regions  of  Rome  in  the  mid- 
4th  C.  list  46,602  insulae  and  1,797  domus.  The 
excavations  at  Ephesus  unearthed  twro  insula-typc 
buildings  that  were  constructed  in  the  1st  C.,  but 
underwent  numerous  remodelings  up  to  the  7th 
G.  Lhe  ground  floor  contained  vaulted  shops  above 
which  were  situated  modest  rectangular  rooms. 
The  two-story  mansion  of  a  wealthy  c  itizen  formed 
a  component  of  one  insula.  There  is  no  archaeo¬ 
logical  evidence  concerning  later  insulae,  but  writ¬ 
ten  sources  attest  their  existence  in  Constantino¬ 
ple,  mentioning  “five-roofed”  (pentorophoi)  houses 
and  containing  complaints  about  neighbors  who 
kept  pigs  on  upper  floors.  The  ground  plan  of 
the  domus  was  a  peristyle  type,  containing  an  inner 
courtyard  (atrium)  surrounded  by  rooms  that 
formed  the  outer  walls  of  the  house.  Lhe  domus 
was  usually  a  one-story  dwelling  with  many  con¬ 
veniences,  including  a  bath,  kitchen,  latrines, 
plumbing  and  heating  systems,  and  storage  rooms. 
By  the  7th  C.  the  focal  point  of  the  house  shifted 
from  the  atrium  to  the  second  floor  gallery 
(hyperoon),  wfiere  guests  were  received  (E.  Mioni, 
OrChrP  17  [1951]  83.24-25). 

A  series  oflaws  (Cod. Just.  VIII  10.12)  regulated 
the  construction  of  a  new  house  or  the  remodeling 
of  an  old  one.  The  law  ordained  that  a  distance 
of  at  least  1  2  Greek  feet  had  to  be  maintained 
between  houses.  Repairs  to  an  old  house  were 
allowed,  but  not  changes  tea  its  original  plan. 
Neighbors’  access  to  daylight  and  a  view  of  the 
sea  (esp.  in  Constantinople)  were  protected.  A 


Houses.  House  of  Eglon,  king  of  Moab.  Miniature  in 
an  Octateucli  manuscript  (Vat.  gr.  746,  fol.473v);  12th 
C.  Biblioteca  Apostolica  Vaticana. 

balcony  could  not  be  built  over  a  street  less  than 
12  feet  wide.  Furthermore,  a  staircase  leading 
from  the  street  to  the  balcony  was  not  permitted 
because  it  presented  a  fire  hazard  or  could  ob¬ 
struct  traffic  in  the  street. 

The  Byz.  towm  houses  that  have  been  unearthed 
in  excavations  and  that  date  from  1000  onward 
present  several  building  types.  One  common  plan 
of  a  private  residence  (e.g.,  at  Corinth,  Athens, 
Pergamon,  Thebes)  was  a  rectangular  building 
with  a  central  open  space  that  had  no  peristyle, 
but  perhaps  an  open-fronted  roof;  the  courtyard 
and  the  surrounding  rooms  on  the  ground  floor 
served  as  storerooms  for  agricultural  products 
(with  pithoi  placed  in  the  pseudo-atrium),  stables, 
etc.  Workshops  (f.rgasteria)  were  also  situated 
on  the  ground  floor;  living  quarters  were  upstairs. 
Another  common  plan  was  a  house  without  a 
courtyard  or  with  a  narrow'  courtyard  in  front  of 
the  main  fayadc  (e.g.,  at  Pergamon  and  Euripos). 

Construction  was  of  poor  quality,  with  frequent 

—  - .*  . . 1  1  - 

were  small  and  irregular  in  shape,  and  the  houses 
were  erected  along  narrow  alleys  without  any  ob¬ 
vious  planning. 

Written  sources  demonstrate  the  same  irregu¬ 
larity  of  the  house  even  in  Constantinople.  In  his 
foundation  charter  of  1077  (ed.  P.  Gautier,  RF.B 
39  [1981]  27. 159-29. 18 1)  Attaleiates  describes  his 
mansion  in  the  capital,  which  consisted  of  several 
buildings  connected  by  a  common  courtyard;  the 
buildings  had  a  ground  floor  (katogeon)  and  an 
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upper  floor  ( heliakos )  that  projected  over  the 
courtyard;  the  mansion  also  included  a  chapel 
and  a  three-story  dwelling  with  a  donkey-driven 
mill  on  the  ground  floor.  Another  important  de¬ 
scription  is  found  in  a  purchase  deed  oi  1320  for 
a  house  in  Thessalonike  (Dolger,  Schatz., 
no.  1  1  1.16—26):  it  was  made  of  stone  and  briok- 
w'ork  covered  w  ith  tiles;  adjacent  was  a  two-story 
building  with  a  thatched  roof.  The  houses  of  the 
wealthy  provided  separate  quarters  for  women, 
usually  in  the  inner  part  of  the  building. 

Houses  in  the  countryside  were  usually  modest: 
built  of  wood,  unbaked  bricks,  or  even  reeds,  they 
were  rectangular  in  plan  and  consisted  of  small 
rooms  and  a  porch  (e.g.,  at  Armatova  in  Elis 
[Peloponnesos]);  some  had  only  one  or  two  rooms, 
w'ith  earthen  floors,  open  hearths,  and  a  timber 
roof  (e.g.,  at  Luni  in  northern  Italy — B.  Ward- 
Perkins,  BSR  49  [1981]  91-98).  Nicholas  Mesa- 
rites  describes  village  houses  made  of  reeds  plas¬ 
tered  with  mud  and  covered  with  thatched  roofs. 
In  sharp  contrast  were  the  mansions  of  wealthy 
landowners  (like  Uigenes  Akritas),  surrounded  by 
gardens  and  defended  by  walls  and  towers  (pyr- 
GOl). 

The  architectural  decoration  of  houses  w  as  usu¬ 
ally  simple,  but  noble  mansions  and  pai  acf.s  might 
be  ornamented  with  polychrome  fayades,  arcades, 
and  balconies  as  at  Tekfur  Sarayi  in  Constanti¬ 
nople,  or  with  a  columned  front  as  on  the  site  of 
the  Seraglio,  or  with  niches  and  blind  arcades  as 
in  Mistra  (A.  Orlandos,  ABME  3  [1937]  1-114). 
The  window  openings,  wide  on  the  upper  stories 
and  narrower  on  the  ground  floor  level,  were 
mostly  semicircular. 

lit.  Ch.  Bouras,  “Houses  in  Byzantium,”  DChAE 4  1 1 
(1983)  1-26.  T.  Kirova,  ”1]  problema  della  casa  bizantina,” 
FelRav  102  (1971)  263—302.  Koukoules,  Bios  4:249—317. 
A.G.  McKay,  Houses,  Villas  and  Palaces  in  the  Roman  World 
(Ithaca,  N.Y.— London  1975).  G.  Velenis,  “Wohnviertel  und 
Wohnungsbau  in  den  byzantinischen  Slacken,”  in  W'ohn- 
ungsbau  im  Altertum  (Berlin  1978)  197—236.  J.P.  Sodini, 
“L’habitat  urbain  cn  Grece  a  la  veille  des  invasions,’’  in 
Villes  et  peuplement  dans  Vlllyricum  protobyzantin  (Rome  1984) 
341-97.  S.P.  Ellis,  “The  End  of  the  Roman  House,”  A/A 
92  (1988)  565-76.  -S.M.-P.,  Ap.K.,  A.K. 

HRABUR  CERNORIZEC  (“militant  monk”), 
Slavic  monk  who  wrote  a  brief  and  enigmatic 
treatise,  On  the  Alphabet ;  fl.  ca.88o.  The  author¬ 
ship,  date,  and  purpose  of  the  work  have  been 
much  debated  since  ii  first  came  to  the  attention 
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of  scholars  in  1824.  The  text  opens  with  a  short 
discussion  of  the  history  of  the  Greek  alphabet 
drawing  on  both  classical  and  Christian  sources 
and  of  the  invention  of  the  Slavonic  alphabet  by 
St.  Constantine  hie  Philosopher.  It  then  goes 
on  to  a  vigorous  and  passionate  defense  of  the 
religious  use  of  the  Church  Slavonic:  language 
and  alphabet  against  the  proponents  of  the  trilin¬ 
gual  dogma,  who  believed  that  the  liturgy  could 
be  celebrated  only  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin. 
The  consensus  today  is  that  the  author  w'as  a 
Bulgarian,  probably  a  member  of  the  circle  of 
Tsar  Symeon  of  Bulgaria  before  his  accession, 
and  that  the  treatise  was  written  between  885, 
when  the  pupils  of  Constantine  the  Philosopher 
and  Methodios  reached  Bulgaria,  and  893,  when 
Symeon  succeeded  his  father.  During  this  period 
there  was  conflict  in  Bulgaria  between  users  of 
the  new'  Slavonic  liturgy  and  Byz.  clergy  using  the 
Greek  liturgy.  The  treatise  show's  considerable 
linguistic  discernment. 

F.r>.  0  pismenech,  ed.  A.  Giambelluca-Kossova  (Sofia 
1980).  -R.B. 

HRIP'SIME.  See  VaearSapat. 

HUDUD  AL-CALAM  (The  Regions  of  the  World), 
an  anonymous  Persian  geographical  treatise  writ¬ 
ten  in  982/3,  and  one  of  the  earliest  surviving 
Persian  prose  texts.  A  comprehensive  descriptive 
analysis  of  the  world  as  known  to  loth-C.  Mus¬ 
lims,  it  was  composed  by  an  armchair  scholar 
utilizing  other  books  (primarily  those  by  Ibn 
Khurdadhbeh,  JayhanI,  and  al-ISTAKHRl)  and  oral 
traditions.  The  early  geographical  sources  for 
knowledge  of  Byz.  have  been  identified  as  the  two 
Byz.  prisoners,  Abi  Muslim  al-jARMi  (redeemed 
845-46)  and  Harun  ibn  Yahya  (late  9th  C.).  The 
dates  of  their  information  are  quite  relevant  to 
the  anachronistic  description  that  the  Hudud  al- 
c Alarn  presents  of  Byz.,  including  14  Byz.  prov¬ 
inces  (three  in  Europe  and  1 1  in  Anatolia),  thus 
repeating  Ibn  Khurdadhbeh  and  Qudama  ibn 
Ja'far.  Constantine  VII  Porphyrogennetos,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  wrote  earlier  than  the  Hudud 
al-cAlam,  lists  12  provinces  in  the  w'est  and  18  in 
Anatolia.  Furthermore,  the  treatise’s  evidence  on 
Byz.  cities  is  inconsistent.  Of  the  land  of  Rum  it 
says,  “It  has  many  towns  and  villages,”  and  “Each 
of  these  provinces  .  .  .  has  numerous  towns,  vil¬ 


lages,  castles,  fortresses  .  .  .  only  to  contradict 
itself:  “In  the  days  of  old,  cities  were  numerous 
in  Rum,  but  now  they  have  become  few.”  By  the 
late  10th  G.  it  would  seem  that  the  number  arid 
size  of  cities  were  in  fact  on  the  increase. 

TR.  Hudud  aHAlam.  “The  Regions  o]  the  World."  A  Persian 
Geography  372  AH-t)8 2  AD,'1  tr.  V.  Minorsky  (London  1970). 

lit.  Miquel,  Geographic  2:381-481.  -S.V. 

HUGEBURC,  8th-C.  Anglo-Saxon  nun  in  the 
Franconian  abbey  of  Heidenheim  who  composed 
the  stylistically  ambitious  but  grammatically  shaky 
Lives  (BHL  8966,  8931)  of  two  brothers  who  w  ere 
her  relatives:  Wynnebald,  first  abbot  of  Heiden¬ 
heim  (ca.751-61),  and  Willibald,  bishop  of  Eich- 
statt  (741-24  Sept.  787),  collaborators  with  St. 
Boniface  in  the  evangelization  of  Germany.  Wil¬ 
libald  dictated  his  account  to  Hugeburc  on  23 
June  778;  her  retelling  of  his  travels  (723-29)  in 
Byz.  Italy,  western  Asia  Minor,  the  Holy  Land, 
and  Constantinople  displays  linguistic  character¬ 
istics  distinct  from  Hugeburc’s  diction  and  seems 
to  follow  closely  Willibald’s  own  words.  It  focuses 
on  pilgrimage  shrines  but  also  sheds  light  on 
shipping  routes  and  conditions  (via  Monemvasia 
“in  Slawinia”  and  the  Aegean,  93.1-94.8,  101.16- 
102.13),  tow'ns  (Ephesus,  “Strobrolis”  [=  Strobi- 
los?J),  stylites  at  Miletos  (93.15—24),  monuments 
(Jerusalem;  tombs  of  Sts.  Andrew,  Timothy,  Luke, 
and  John  Chrysostom  in  Constantinople;  the 
church  in  Nicaea,  seat  of  Nicaea  I,  101.18-28), 
general  historical  conditions  (Cyprus’s  neutrality 
and  peace  between  Byz.  and  the  Arabs,  95.14- 
17;  plague  in  Syria,  100.3-9;  cf-  Theoph. 
1:410.19-20),  w'ater  buffaloes  in  Palestine  (96.10- 
1 1 ),  the  embassy  of  Emp.  Leo  Ill  to  Pope  Gregory 
II  (1  00.28-30),  and  the  contemporary  state  of 
legends  (e.g.,  an  anti-Jewish  anecdote  about  the 
Virgin’s  funeral,  97.32—98.5)  in  one  of  the  most 
obscure  periods  of  Byz  history.  Th  crc  is  no  np- 
parent  reference  to  Iconoclasm. 

ed.  O.  Holder-Egger,  MGH  SS  15.1  (Leipzig  1887;  rp. 
1925)  86-106.  Tr.  Rev.  Canon  Brownlow,  The  Hodoeporicon 
of  Saint  Willibald  [=  PPTS,  3,  no.2]  (London  1895). 

err.  h.  Gotrschaller,  Hugeburc  von  Heidenheim  (Munich 
1973)-  — M.McC. 

HUGH  OF  VERMANDOIS,  brother  of  King 
Philip  I  of  France;  died  Tarsos  18  Oct.  1101. 
Leading  a  magnificently  equipped  group  of  French 


nobles  on  the  First  Crusade,  Hugh  (Ou/3o9)  gran¬ 
diloquently  announced  his  forthcoming  arrival  to 
Alexios  I,  then  suffered  shipwreck  near  Dyrra- 
chion.  Reequipped  by  its  governor  John  Komne- 
nos,  Hugh  reached  Constantinople  in  autumn 
1096.  Welcomed  by  Alexios,  he  was  placed  under 
some  duress  until  he  swore  fealty  to  the  emperor. 
Rumors  that  he  was  imprisoned  disturbed  the 
followers  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  When  the 
latter  reached  Constantinople,  Hugh  attempted 
mediation  between  him  and  the  emperor.  Later, 
after  fighting  at  Dorylaion  and  against.  Ker- 
bogha,  Hugh  w'as  sent  by  the  other  leaders  to 
Alexios  (July  1098)  to  offer  him  Antioch  if  he 
would  join  the  Crusade  (J.  France,  Byzantion  40 
[1970]  281-84).  But  Alexios’s  retreat  to  Constan¬ 
tinople.  where  Hugh  found  him,  voided  the  mes¬ 
sage,  and  Hugh  returned  to  France.  In  1100, 
possibly  blamed  for  desertion,  he  enlisted  in  a 
newT  Crusade.  Apparently  he  accompanied  Duke 
W  illiam  IX  of  Aquitaine,  was  wounded,  and  es¬ 
caped  with  him,  only  to  die  of  the  wound. 

— C.M.B. 

HUMANISM,  a  scholarly  term  often  used  to  des¬ 
ignate  a  certain  period  of  cultural  development 
and,  in  this  sense,  identical  or  similar  to  the  con¬ 
cept  of  renaissance.  Thus,  for  I.P.  Medvedev 
(Vizantijskij  gumanizm  XIV -XV  vv.  [Leningrad  1976] 
4)  humanism  is  the  “philosophical  and  literary 
stream  of  the  Renaissance  period.”  All  the  cau¬ 
tionary  statements  applied  to  the  concept  of  Byz. 
renaissance(s)  remain  valid  with  respect  to  Byz. 
humanism,  although  we  can  safely  assume  the 
existence  of  individual  humanists  in  Bvz.  (e.g., 
Plf.thon)  or  of  certain  humanistic  features  in  late 
Byz.  culture.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  that  Byz. 
ever  had  a  humanistic  milieu  resembling  that  of 
Italy  in  the  14th  and  15th  G. 

From  a  different  perspective,  Hunger  ( Reich 
355-69)  descii’ues  Christian  humanism"  as  a 
phenomenon  distinct  from  the  Western  Renais¬ 
sance;  the  core  of  this  humanism  is  the  confluence 
of  Christian  and  classical  elements,  a  conciliatory 
attitude  toward  the  ancient  heritage.  The  concept 
of  perpetual  humanism  meshes  better  with  the 
idea  of  Byz.  continuity  than  that  of  perpetual 
renaissance  since  it  does  not  require  revivals  and 
their  counterpart — cultural  gaps  or  dark  ages. 
Humanism  has  also  been  identified  with  Christian 
philanthropy  and  active  efforts  to  alleviate  human 
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misery  (Constantelos,  Philanthropy  (36).  Lemerle 
(Humanism  xi)  speaks  of  two  Byz.  humanisms,  the 
first  of  which,  in  the  gth-ioth  C.,  “corresponds” 
(chronologically)  to  the  obscure  centuries  in  the 
West,  whereas  the  second  humanism,  that  of  the 
Palaiologoi,  having  been  prepared  already  during 
the  Komnenian  period,  developed  through  con¬ 
tacts  with  the  West.  Lemerle,  however,  does  not 
define  the  notion  of  humanism. 

lit.  V  . [,.  da  Nobrega,  “L’humanisme  dans  la  compila¬ 
tion  de  Justinien,”  Actes  du  Vile  Congres  de  la  Federation 
Internationale  des  associations  d'etiules  classiques  (Budapest  1984) 
315— 20.  J.  Meyendorff,  “Humanisme  noniinaliste  et  mys¬ 
tique  chretienne  a  Byzance  au  XI Ve  siede,”  Nouvelle  revue 
theologique  79  (1957)  905-14.  F..  dc  Vries-van  der  Velden, 
Theodore  Melochite:  Une  reevaluation  (Amsterdam  1987)  1  1  — 
29.  -A  K. 

HUMBERT  ( OvfjLTTepTos ),  cardinal  of  Silva  Can¬ 
dida;  born  ca.1000,  died  Rome  5  May  1061.  As  a 
monk  at  Moyenmoutier  (Lorraine),  Humbert 
studied  Greek;  he  accompanied  Pope  Leo  IX  to 
Rome  and  became  the  principal  Greek  scholar  in 
the  Curia.  He  translated  and  responded  to  the 
letter  on  Latin  ecclesiastical  usages  by  Leo  of 
Ohrid,  sent  in  1053  to  John,  bishop  of  Trani. 
Humbert  then  headed  Leo  IX’s  embassy  to  Emp. 
Constantine  IX,  arriving  in  Constantinople  early 
in  1054.  His  letters  to  Patr.  Michael  I  Kf.roula- 
rios,  treatises  against  Byz.  liturgical  practices,  and 
response  to  Niketas  Stethatos  inflamed  the  pa¬ 
triarch  and  clergy.  His  intemperate  polemics  con¬ 
tributed  to  a  controversy  that  Constantine  IX  tried 
vainly  to  quell.  On  16  July  1054  Humbert  depos¬ 
ited  on  the  altar  of  Hagia  Sophia  a  bull  excom¬ 
municating  Keroularios  and  his  followers  (PL 
143:1001-04).  It  condemned  the  lack  of  the  fil- 
ioqije  in  the  Creed  and  various  Byz.  liturgical 
customs,  esp.  the  use  of  leavened  bread  rather 
than  azymes.  Following  his  return,  Humbert’s  self¬ 
justifications  helped  perpetuate  the  schism. 

lit.  A.  Michel,  Humbert  und  Kerullarios ,  2  vols.  (Pader- 
born  1924-30).  -C.M.B. 

HUMOR.  Laughter  was  considered  in  antiquity 
as  a  virtue,  a  divine  quality,  and  writers  (including 
Plutarch)  collected  jokes  and  anecdotes  often  as¬ 
cribed  to  famous  personages.  An  anonymous  col¬ 
lection  of  this  kind  was  produced,  probably  in  the 
3rd— 5th  C.,  under  the  title  of  Laughter-Lover 
(Philogelos).  Christian  societv,  however,  rejected 
laughter;  it  was  replaced  by  tears  of  contrition. 


compunction,  and  a  quiet  smile,  frequently  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  quality  of  a  saint.  Attitudes  toward 
humor  nevertheless  remained  ambivalent:  not  only 
did  the  Philogelos  survive  in  a  number  of  MSS 
but  Sokrates  (HP.  6:22)  describes  a  collection  of 
theological  jokes  attributed  to  Bp.  Sisinnios.  Bvz. 
humor  might  take  the  f  orm  of  a  pun;  for  example, 
in  a  i2th-C.  historian  (Nik. Chon.  441.23—27),  when 
Isaac  II  asked  for  some  salt  (, halas )  at  dinner,  the 
mime  Chaliboures  replied,  “Let  us  first  come  to 
know  these  women,  and  then  command  others 
(alias)  to  be  brought  in.”  The  Byz.  also  found 
humor  in  improper  or  absurd  situations  such  as 
the  lascivious  dance  of  the  old  lady  Maryllis,  de¬ 
scribed  by  Niketas  Eugeneianos  (Hunger,  Lit. 
2:136).  Exaggerated  improper  situations  were 
frequently  used  in  personal  invective  and  reli¬ 
gious  polemic,  and  in  such  genres  as  satire,  par¬ 
ody,  and  epigram;  the  elements  of  self-mockery 
developed  as  well.  The  peak  of  humor  was  achieved 
by  Christopher  of  Mytilene,  Psellos,  Ptochopro- 
dromos,  Eustathios  of  Thessalonike,  and  Sach- 
likes.  There  was  also  coarse  and  graceless  humor, 
consisting  of  the  cumulation  of  contorted  curses. 

el>.  Soyter,  Griechischer  Humor  (Beilin  1959)  83-123. 

lit.  B.  Baldwin.  The  Philogelos  or  Laughter-Lover  (Am¬ 
sterdam  1983)  iv-xii.  Averincev,  Poetika  57-83.  M.  Kyri- 
akis,  "Satire  and  Slapstick  in  Seventh  and  Twelfth  Century 
Byzantium,”  Byzanlina  5  (1973)  291-306.  G.  Morgan,  “A 
Byzantine  Satirical  Song?”  RZ  47  (1954)  292-97.  -A.K. 

HUNGARY,  country  founded  by  the  Magyars  or 
Hungarians,  a  people  whom  the  Byz.  called  Tour- 
koi  and,  from  the  10th  C.  onward,  Oungroi  (early 
evidence  for  Oungroi  is  found  in  the  vita  of  Basil 
the  Younger).  In  the  9th  CL,  Hungarians  lived 
in  the  basin  of  the  Don  River  and,  according  to 
an  Arabic  source,  sold  Slavic  captives  in  Cimmer¬ 
ian  Bosporos  to  the  Byz.  In  837  the  Hungarians 
for  the  first  time  entered  into  direct  military  con¬ 
tact  with  Byz.:  according  to  a  revised  version  of 
George  Hamartolos,  the  Bulgarians  invited  the 
Oungroi  to  put  down  a  rebellion  of  Byz.  captives 
on  the  Danube,  but  the  Byz.  fleet  overcame  the 
Oungroi  and  repelled  their  attack  (Zlatarski,  1st. 
1.1:339!).  In  the  Byz. -Bulgarian  w'ar  of  894—96 
they  acted  as  Byz.  allies  but,  under  pressure  from 
the  Pechenegs,  moved  westward  and  settled  in 
Pannonia,  where  they  organized  their  state  under 
the  dynasty  of  the  ArpAds. 

In  the  10th  CL,  the  Hungarians  often  invaded 
the  Balkans;  a  Hungarian  legend  eulogizes  the 


chief  Botond,  who  allegedly  knocked  a  hole  in 
the  gates  of  Constantinople  with  his  battle-ax.  In 
948,  two  Hungarian  princes  were  baptized  in 
Constantinople.  In  953  a  Creek  monk  was  sent  as 
bishop  to  Hungary;  the  mission  was  temporarily 
successful,  esp.  in  the  eastern  and  southern  parts 
of  the  country,  but  when  Istvan  (Stephen)  I  (1000- 
1038),  the  first  Catholic  king,  defeated  rival  Byz. 
Christian  relatives  and  chieftains,  Greek  influence 
began  to  decline.  Even  though  Greek  monasteries 
were  founded  in  the  1  ith  CL  and  Greek-speaking 
monks  lived  in  some  religious  houses  as  late  as 
1210,  the  country  became  increasingly  Catholic 
and  Latin-oriented.  Byz.  goldsmith-work,  jewels, 
ecclesiastical  vessels,  reliquaries,  and  coins  reached 
Hungary  throughout  the  11th- 12th  CL,  partly  by 
trade,  but  mostly  as  imperial  gifts;  best  known 
among  these  are  the  gold  treasure  of  Nagyszent- 
miklos,  the  so-called  Monomachos  crown  (prob¬ 
ably  a  gift  to  Andrew  I)  and  the  crown  given  to 
Geza  1  (now  the  lower  part  of  the  “Holy  Crown 
of  Hungary”;  see  Crowns). 

After  LAszlo  I  (Ladislas)  penetrated  into  Croa¬ 
tia  and  Kalman  (Coloman)  annexed  Dalmatia,  the 
territorial  conflicts  between  Constantinople  and 
Hungary  caused  several  wars;  Hungary  often  made 
alliances  with  Serbia,  the  Normans,  and  the  prin¬ 
cipalities  of  Rus’  against  Byz.  In  the  1  2th  CL  the 
situation  became  very  complicated:  while  there 
were  many  dynastic  contacts  between  the  Arpads 
and  Constantinople,  the  support  frequently 
granted  to  Arpad  pretenders  by  Constantinople 
caused  recurrent  tension  between  Hungary  and 
Byz.  When  Bela  III— who  for  a  while  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  unite  both  states  under  his  rule — re¬ 
turned  to  Hungary,  he  turned  definitively  to  the 
West  and,  from  the  13th  CL  onward,  the  intensity 
of  Byz. -Hungarian  relations  decreased.  When, 
however,  the  Ottoman  threat  became  serious,  Byz. 
turned  to  Hungary  for  help:  in  1366,  Emp.  John 
V  Paiaiologos  visited  Lajos  (Louis;  I  of  Hungary; 
in  1423/4  John  VIII  sought  an  alliance  with  Sig- 
ismund  of  Hungary;  and  in  1434-36  two  Byz. 
embassies  visited  Hungary  during  their  trips  to 
the  West.  Janos  Hunyadi,  who  had  been  success¬ 
ful  in  repelling  the  Turks  from  the  borders  of 
Hungary,  was  defeated  in  1444  when  he  mounted 
a  crusade  that  was  crushed  at  Varna,  and  in  1452/ 
3  lie  acted  too  slowly  to  prevent  the  fall  of  Con¬ 
stantinople. 

1. it.  Gy.  Moravcsik,  Byzantium  and  the  Magyars  (Amster¬ 
dam  1970).  A.B.  Urbansky,  Byzantium  and  the  Danube  Fron- 
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tier  (New  York  1967).  Gy.  Szekcly,  “La  Hongrie  et  Byzance 
aux  Xe-XIIe  siecles,”  ActaHistHung  13  (1967)  291-311. 
Dolger.  Paraspora  153—77.  Zs.  Lovag,  “Byzantinische  Bezieh- 
ungen  in  Ungarn  nach  der  Staatsgruridung,”  Mitteilungen 
des  Archaologischen  Instituts  der  Ungarischen  Akademie  der  Wis- 
senschaften  14  (1985)  225-33.  F-  Darko,  Byzantuusch  ungar- 
ische  Beziehungen  in  der  zweiten  Hdlfte  des  XIII.  Jahrhunderts 
(Weimar  1933).  -A.K..J.B. 

HUNS  (Ovvvoi),  an  Asian  (possibly  Turkic)  peo¬ 
ple  that  appears  in  Roman  sources  beginning  with 
Ammianus  Marcelitnus;  it  is  generally  accepted 
that  the  Huns  are  to  be  identified  with  the  Hsiung- 
nu  of  Chinese  sources  and  are  related  to  the 
Ephthalites  in  Central  Asia.  Around  375  the 
Huns  crossed  the  Don,  conquered  the  Alans,  and 
expelled  the  Co  rns  from  the  steppe  north  of  the 
Black  Sea.  They  participated  in  the  Visigoth  at¬ 
tacks  on  the  empire  but  after  380  retired  north 
of  the  Danube.  After  450  they  moved  westward 
to  Caul.  Their  attitude  toward  the  empire  was 
ambivalent  for  several  decades:  some  Huns  served 
as  foederati,  others  organized  raids — in  422.  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  “King”  Ruga,  they  reached 
Thrace  (B.  Croke,  GRBS  18  [1977]  347-67).  In 
the  east,  the  Huns  in  395  crossed  the  Caucasus 
but  were  destroyed  by  the  Romans  at  the  Eu¬ 
phrates.  Ruga’s  successors  were  Bleda  and  At¬ 
tila.  Attila  created  an  “empire”  that  reached  from 
Caul  to  the  northern  Balkans,  but  after  his  defeat 
by  Aetius  the  empire  of  the  Huns  disintegrated 
quickly. 

The  Hunnic  empire  wfas  a  conglomerate  of  var¬ 
ious  nations,  including  Alans  and  some  Germanic 
tribes.  The  Huns  w'ere  nomads,  although  archae¬ 
ological  finds  include  some  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments.  They  were  horsemen,  armed  with  bows 
and  swords,  who  astonished  Romans  by  their  speed 
and  discipline.  Priskos  of  Panion  noted  that  the 
Huns  treated  their  slaves  well  and  that  Roman 
craftsmen  worked  for  the  Huns.  A.  Bernstam 
{Occih  is  tor  1 1  gUn.nud  [Leningrad  1951])  suggests 
that  the  Huns  played  a  progressive  role  in  history 
by  destroying  slave-owning  societies;  E.A. 
Thompson  ( A  History  of  Attila  and  the  Huns  [Ox¬ 
ford  1948]  209)  asserts  that  in  the  West  the  mag- 
ister  militum  Aetius,  as  a  representative  of  the  great 
landowners,  looked  forward  to  cooperation  with 
the  Huns  against  the  Visigoths  and  Bagaudae, 
whereas  in  the  East  the  ruling  class  induced  Theo¬ 
dosios  II  to  fight  Attila. 

After  the  collapse  of  the  reign  of  Attila,  the 
name  Hun  was  applied  to  various  peoples:  some 
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of  them  (Sabiki,  Cotrigijrs  and  Utric;urs)  may 
have  been  related  to  the  Huns,  but  for  others 
(Bulgarians,  Avars,  Hungarians,  even  Ottomans) 
it  was  only  an  archaizing  ethnic  designation. 

l.n.  J.O.  Maenchen-I felf en,  The  World  of  the  Hurts 
(Berkeley  1973:  Germ.  tr.  Vienna-Cologne-Graz  1978).  F. 
Altheim,  Geschichte  der  Hunnen,  5  vols.  (Berlin  1959-62) 
and  rev.  by  R.  Werner,  JbGOst  14  (1966)  243— 60.  J.  Wer¬ 
ner,  Beitrdge  zur  Archeiologie  des  Atlila-Reiches  (M unieh  1 956). 
).  Harmatta,  “L’apparition  des  Huns  en  Europe  oriemale,” 
AetaAntHung  24  (1976)  277—83.  — A.K. 

HUNS,  WHITE.  See  Ephthaeites. 

HUNTING  (Kvvrffiov).  In  the  Byz.  countryside 
hunting  had  first  of  all  a  practical  purpose — pro¬ 
tection  of  the  flocks  from  wild  beasts.  It  also 
provided  meat  as  a  supplement  to  the  diet,  al¬ 
though  it  was  not  as  important  as  fishing.  Farm¬ 
ers  snaring  hares  are  represented  in  MS  illumi¬ 
nation  (e.g.,  Radar,  Zoological  Illuminations  179, 
225).  They  also  hunted  quail:  a  post-Byz.  text 
describes  a  great  slaughter  of  quail  in  Crete  in 
1494,  when  a  single  night’s  catch  netted  4,000 
birds  ( Canon  Pietro  Casola's  Pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem, 
tr.  M.  Newett  [Manchester  1907]  3 1  E>f). 

Hunting  played  a  more  important  role  as  a 
pastime  of  the  upper  class  and  is  represented  on 
their  possessions,  such  as  silks  and  an  ivory  casket 
in  Troyes  (Athens  Cat.,  no. 52).  Three  emperors 
(Theodosios  II,  Basil  I,  and  John  If)  died  in 
hunting  accidents.  There  were  imperial  officials 
called  protokynegos  and  protoierakarios,  and 
hunting  images  formed  a  signal  element  of  im¬ 
perial  symbolism.  Hunting  was  also  considered  a 
good  substitute  for  military  training  (cf.  Spaneas, 
ed.  Wagner,  p.6.122—23).  Enthusiasm  for  hunting 
peaked  under  the  Komnenoi,  when  special  ek- 
phraseis  on  hunting  became  fashionable  (e.g.,  by 
Constantine  Manasses  and  Constantine  Pan- 
technes).  On  the  other  hand,  Michael  Psellos, 
who  was  expressing  the  intellectual  outlook  of  his 
time,  had  no  enthusiasm  whatsoever  for  hunting 
(Psellos,  Scripta  Min.  2:205.3—6). 

The  quarry  of  noble  hunters  was  primarily  bears, 
boars,  and  deer,  but  smaller  animals  such  as  hares 
and  birds  were  also  hunted.  The  prey  of  the 
various  social  classes — which  are  distinguishable 
by  their  costume — is  illustrated  in  the  Venice  Ky- 
negetika  MS  of  Oppian.  The  spear  was  the  most 
common  hunting  weapon.  Noble  hunters  rode 


horses;  the  Byz.  also  trained  dogs  and  leopards 
for  hunting  as  well  as  various  birds  for  hawking. 
Pero  Tafur  (ed.  M.  Eetts,  145!  )  observed  that  the 
Greeks  were  great  hunters  with  falcons,  goshawks, 
and  dogs.  The  equipment  of  the  fowler  was  sim¬ 
pler:  nets,  decoy  birds  in  cages,  long  cords,  bird¬ 
lime,  and  reeds.  His  pursuit  is  treated  in  illumi¬ 
nated  MSS  (Treasures  II,  fig. 300)  as  one  of  the 
seasonal  activities  evoked  by  the  Easter  homily  of 
Gregory  of  Nazianzos. 

lit.  Ph.  Koukoules,  “Kynegetika  ek  tes  epoches  ton 
komnenon  kai  ton  Palaiologon,”  EEBS  9  (1932)  3—33.  A. 
Karpozilos,  "Basileiou  Pediadiie  Ekphrasis  Haloseos  Akan- 
thidon,”  EpChron  23  (1981)  284-98.  Darkevic,  Svetskoe  is- 
kusstvo  207-1  1.  -  Ap.K.,  J.W.N.,  A.C. 


HUNYADI,  JANOS  (Tdyyoy  6  Xovvia8r)<s,  in 
Chalkokondyi.es  usually  Hungarian 

general  and  statesman;  born  between  1407  and 
1409,  died  Zemun  11  Aug.  1456.  Probably  of 
Wallachian  origin,  Hunyadi  began  his  career  as  a 
retainer  at  baronial  courts  and  achieved  the  higli 
posts  of  vmvod  of  Transylvania  and,  in  1446-53, 
regent  for  the  minor  Laszlo  (Ladislas)  V.  He  also 
amassed  great  wealth. 

In  1442-43  Hunyadi  successfully  campaigned 
against  the  I’urks,  reconquering  Nis  and  Sofia. 
However,  the  crusade  of  Varna  in  which  he  par¬ 
ticipated  in  1444  ended  in  disaster.  In  early  1451 
Hunyadi  signed  a  three-year  truce  with  Mehmed 
II,  confirming  it  on  20  Nov.  on  condition  that  the 
sultan  would  build  no  strongholds  on  the  Danube. 
When  Mehmed  began  preparation  for  the  last 
siege  of  Constantinople,  Constantine  XI  sent  en¬ 
voys  Lo  Hunyadi.  In  the  fall  of  1452,  the  Hun¬ 
garians  agreed  to  assist  if  they  received  Mesem- 
bria  as  their  operational  base.  After  long 
deliberations,  a  chrysobull  was  delivered  to  Hun¬ 
yadi  that  granted  him  Mesembria  (Reg  5,  no. 3545). 
In  Apr.  1453  Hunyadi’s  ambassadors  appeared 
in  Mehmed’s  camp,  threatening  to  wage  war  un¬ 
less  the  Turks  ceased  besieging  Constantinople. 
I  he  rumors  about  Hunyadi’s  intervention  as  well 
as  frightening  omens  in  the  Turkish  camp  caused 
Mehmed  to  waver,  but  the  military  council  in¬ 
sisted  on  maintaining  the  siege.  It  was  too  late  for 
Hunyadi  to  intervene,  but  in  1456,  w'hen  Mehmed 
besieged  Belgrade,  Hunyadi  won  a  victory  that 
stopped  the  Turkish  advance  for  decades.  Soon 
thereafter  Hunyadi  died  of  the  plague. 


lit.  P.  Engel  111  From  Hunyadi  to  Rdkdczi ,  ed.  J.M.  Bak, 
B.K.  Kiraly  (Brooklyn  1982)  103-24.  Moravcsik,  Studio  Byz. 
371—82.  F.  Pali,  “Bvzance  a  la  veille  de  sa  chute  et  [anco 
de  Hunedoara  (Hunyadi),”  BS  30  (1969)  1 19—26.  ].  Held, 
"Hunyadi’s  Long  Campaign  and  the  Battle  of  Varna  1443— 
1444,"  U ngam-J ahrbuch  16(1988)  10—27.  — A.K..J.B. 

HYAKINTHOS  OF  CYPRUS,  metropolitan  of 
Thessalonike  (ca.  late  spring  1345— spring  1346); 
born  Cyprus,  died  Thessalonike  before  19  May 
1346.  Little  is  knowm  of  this  anti-Palamite  hiero- 
monk;  he  lived  at  the  monastery  of  the  Hodf.gon 
in  Constantinople  and  is  probably  to  be  identified 
with  the  Hyakinthos  who  carried  letters  from  Ni¬ 
kephoros  Cregoras  to  George  Lapithes  in  Cy¬ 
prus.  Gregory  Akindynos  praised  Hyakinthos  in 
his  correspondence  as  “admirable”  and  “most  holy” 
(ed.  Hero,  eps.  52.48—49,  60.54).  was  made 
metropolitan  by  Pair.  John  XIV  Kalekas,  but  was 
unable  to  enter  Thessalonike  until  fall  1345,  when 
the  Zealots  regained  control  of  the  city.  His  short 
tenure  was  marked  by  persecution  of  Palamite 
clergy  and  monks.  Kyrres  (infra)  argues  that  Hy¬ 
akinthos  was  the  metropolitan  attacked  in  the 
“ Anti-Zealot ”  Discourse  of  Nicholas  Kabasilas  for 
simony,  alienation  of  property,  and  imposing  fixed 
taxes  on  monasteries. 

lit.  K.P.  Kvrres,  "Ho  Kyprios  archiepiskopos  Thessa- 
lonikes  Hyakinthos  (1345-6)  kai  ho  rolos  ton  eis  ton  anti- 
palarnitikon  agona,”  KyprSp  25  (1961)  91-122.  -A.M.T. 

HYBRIS  (vppvs),  injury  to  another  person  through 
word  or  deed;  it  even  includes  trespassing.  Hybris 
committed  in  a  public  place,  against  a  person  of 
standing,  or  in  connection  with  bodily  injury  w'as 
considered  severe  hybris.  Only  the  injured  party 
had  the  right  to  initiate  a  suit,  which  could  be 
either  private  or  criminal  (Basil.  60.21).  Hybris 
against  a  donor  or  patronus  led  to  the  forfeiture 
of  the  gift  or  emancipation;  children  who  com¬ 
mitted  hybris  against  their  parents  were  disinher¬ 
ited  (Basil.  31.6.6.1;  35.8.41;  48.26.1;  49.2.19). 

lit.  Kascr,  Privatrecht  2:439.  -L.B. 

HYDATIUS,  I  .atin  historian  and  churchman;  born 
Lernica  (mod.  Ginzo  de  Lintia)  in  northern  Spain 
ca.395,  dmd  Galicia?  ca.470.  During  youthful  east¬ 
ern  travels,  Hydatius  met  Jerome  at  Bethlehem. 
Back  in  Spain,  he  was  ordained  in  416  and  by 
427  was  consecrated  bishop  of  an  unknown  see, 
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perhaps  Aquae  Ffaviae  (mod.  Chaves  in  Portugal). 
On  a  secular  trip  to  Caul  in  431  he  met  the 
general  Aettus,  toward  whom  he  may  he  too 
partial.  In  460,  the  Suevi  kidnapped  and  briefly 
imprisoned  him.  As  a  theologian,  Hydatius  ac¬ 
quired  a  reputation  as  an  expert  on  Priscillianisrn 
(see  Priscillian),  which  he  opposed. 

His  Chronicle ,  a  continuation  of  Jerome’s,  covers 
the  period  379—469.  Albeit  not  blind  to  the  world 
at  large,  Hydatius  focuses  on  Spain.  While  prone 
to  inflate  casualty  figures  and  unduly  partisan,  he 
penned  a  reliable  and  well-considered  account  of 
most  events,  giving  a  uniquely  rational  reason, 
surprising  in  a  bishop,  for  the  retreat  of  Attila 
from  Rome.  Hydatius  can  be  a  useful  source  for 
Byz.  history  when  his  pari  of  the  world  is  involved, 
for  example,  the  Visigothic  vicissitudes  of  Galea 
Plagidia. 

ei».  Chroniq-ue ,  2  vols.,  ed.  A.  Tianoy  (Paris  1974).  with 
Ft  .  tr.  T.  Mommsen  in  MGH  AuctAnt  11:3—36. 

Lll.  E.A.  Thompson,  Romans  and  Barbarians  (Madison, 
Wise.,  1982)  137—60.  C.  Courtois,  “Auteurs  et  scribes: 
remarques  sur  la  chronique  d'Hvdace,”  Byzantion  2  1  ( 195  1 ) 
23—54.  CF  Mole,  “lino  storico  del  V  sccolo:  II  vescovo 
Idazio,”  SicGymn  27  (1974)  279—351;  28  (1975)  58-139. 

-B  B. 


HYMN  (vfxvos).  A  religious  poem  set  to  fairly 
simple  music  and  sung  in  Byz.  sacred  services.  In 
early  Christianity,  the  term  “hymn”  was  applied 
to  all  devotional  chant;  later  it  referred  only  to 
newly  written  poems,  as  distinguished  from  the 
scriptural  psalms  and  canticles.  The  earliest  hymns 
are  known  to  us  from  the  New  Testament:  the 
Magnificat,  the  Song  of  Symeon,  and  the  short 
poetic  texts  quoted  by  St.  Paul  in  his  epistles.  Byz. 
hymns  appear  first  in  patristic  literature,  impor¬ 
tant  early  examples  being  the  “Homily  on  Pascha” 
(a  distant  precursor  of  the  kontakion)  by  Bp. 
Melito  of  Sardis  and  the  Phos  hilaron  and  Ho 
menageries  hyics  (see  Mcn’OCENIA  Ho'  *-'o  early 
troparia,  the  latter  ascribed  to  Justinian  I. 

Although  no  original  music  for  these  hymns 
survives,  probably,  like  their  Gregorian  counter¬ 
parts,  Byz.  melodies  were  largely  based  on  the 
principle  of  one  tone  to  each  syllable  of  the  text, 
which  made  them  suitable  for  congregational 
singing.  Even  the  music  for  the  hymns  of  Roma¬ 
nos  the  Melode  and  John  ok  Damascus  is  un¬ 
fortunately  lost,  but  the  dramatic  charac  ter  of  the 
texts  suggests  that  they  were  chanted  in  a  kind  of 
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recitative.  Clearly  they  originally  must  have  had  a 
syllabic  musical  setting  because  many  hymns  are 
hundreds  of  lines  long  and  any  other  kind  ol 
performance  could  scarcely  have  been  feasible. 
Af  ter  about  the  8th  C.,  when  musical  responsibil¬ 
ity  shifted  f  rom  the  congregation  to  trained  choirs, 
more  elaborate  styles  developed  and  the  hymn 
texts  were  subjected  at  first  to  melismatic  (orna¬ 
mental)  and  then  to  kalophonic  (highly  florid) 
treatment  (see  Teretismata). 

ed.  Anthologia  graeca  canninum  christianonmi,  ed.  W.  Christ, 
M.  Paranikas  (Leipzig  1871).  Ekloge  hellenik.es  orlhodoxou 
hymnographias,  ed.  P.N.  I  renipelas  (Athens  1949). 

in'  d.E.  Conoinos,  Byzantine  Hymnography  and  Byzantine 
Chant  (Brookline,  Mass.,  1984).  -D.F..C. 

HYMNOGRAPHY,  a  fertile  and  creative  area  of 
Byz.  literature.  A  hymn  can  be  defined  as  a 
poem  on  a  religious  topic,  primarily  intended  for 
liturgical  use  and  to  be  sung,  but  also  including 
verse  written  for  private  devotional  purposes.  The 
decisions  of  the  Councils  of  Laodikeia  (4th  G.) 
and  Braga  (6th  C.)  prohibited  hymns  in  the  lit¬ 
urgy  on  other  than  scriptural  themes.  Hymn  sing¬ 
ing  was  part  of  Christian  worship,  as  it  had  been 
of  Jewish  practice,  from  the  earliest  years.  Possible 
specimens  of  such  hymns  can  be  extracted  ftom 
the  New  Testament  (e.g.,  Eph  1:3-14)  and  from 
the  church  fathers  (e.g.,  the  Easter  Homily  of 
Melito  of  Sardis),  while  embedded  in  the  4th-C. 
Apostolic  Constitutions  are  hymns  such  as 
“Glory  in  the  highest”  and  “O,  gladsome  light’ 
(Phos  hilaron);  other  similar  hymns  also  survive 
on  papyrus.  The  limited  evidence  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  these  early  hymns  were  written  in 
rhythmic  prose,  used  a  simple  language,  and  were 
sung  responsorially.  From  the  5th  C.  there  are  a 
few  indications  (e.g.,  the  comments  of  Abba  Pambo 
[Christ-Paranikas,  infra,  xxix-xxxi]  and  the  phrases 
preserved  in  the  Life  of  Auxentios  [PC  114:1416]) 
that  the  psalms  and  canticles  were  now  part  of 
the  Orthros  and  Vespers  services  and  that  i  ro- 
paria  and  stichera,  stanzas  inserted  between 
psalm  verses,  were  in  use  (although  some  monas¬ 
tic  communities  were  opposed  to  music  in  ser¬ 
vices).  The  earliest  hymn  writers  known  by  name 
(Anthimos  and  Timokles)  are  also  recorded  from 
this  period,  though  none  of  their  works  can  now 
be  identified. 

Hymns  had  also  been  written  in  classical  meters 
(e.g.,  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa  or  Synesios),  but 
these,  of  limited  appeal  and  intelligibility,  were 


unlikely  to  have  been  intended  for  liturgical  use. 
There  had  developed,  however,  in  response  to 
the  evolution  of  the  spoken  language  and  under 
influence  from  Syriac  literary  patterns,  increas¬ 
ingly  elaborate  verse  forms  that  built  lines  using 
stress  rhythms,  an  equal  number  of  syllables  for 
phrases  in  corresponding  stanzas,  and  acrostics. 
These  tendenc  ies  culminated  in  the  kontakion,  a 
metrical  homily  consisting  of  a  prooimion  and  a 
varying  number  of  oikoi,  or  stanzas,  linked  by  an 
acrostic.  The  kontakion,  probably  chanted  by  the 
preacher  with  the  choir  singing  the  refrain  at  the 
end  of  each  oikos,  became  the  dominant  form  of 
the  hymn  in  the  late  yth-fith  C.  Though  anteced¬ 
ents  for  many  of  its  features  can  be  found  in 
earlier  phases  of  Greek  literature  (e.g.,  in  the  late 
grd-C.  Partheneion  of  Methodios,  bishop  of 
Olympos),  the  most  immediate  models  exist  in 
Syriac  and  esp.  in  the  works  of  Ephrem  the  Syr¬ 
ian.  At  its  best,  as  in  the  Akathistos  Hymn  or 
the  Christmas  Hymn  of  Romanos  the  Melode, 
the  leading  exponent  of  the  genre,  the  kontakion 
is  characterized  by  vivid  dialogue  and  striking 
imagery. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  7th  C.  the  kontakion  was 
replaced  by  the  kanon,  for  reasons  not  fully 
understood,  but  perhaps  connected  with  a  change 
to  a  more  varied  musical  setting.  As  late  as  the 
gth  C.  kontakia  were  written  (notably  by  Joseph 
the  Hymnographer),  but  normally  in  shortened 
form  for  use  within  the  kanon.  A  kanon,  para¬ 
phrasing  and  meditating  on  the  nine  biblical  can¬ 
ticles  which  it  replaces,  consists  of  nine  odes,  each 
made  up  of  an  heirmos  and  several  troparia.  In¬ 
numerable  examples  of  kanones,  many  as  yet  un¬ 
edited,  survive  either  in  full  or  abbreviated  service 
books,  such  as  the  Menaion.  Notable  exponents 
of  the  genre  include  Andrew  of  Crete,  John  of 
Damascus,  Kosmas  the  Hymnographer,  and  Jo¬ 
seph  the  Hymnographer. 

Though  hymns,  in  the  form  of  kanones,  stichera, 
and  troparia,  continued  to  be  written  until  the  fall 
of  Constantinople,  for  all  practical  purposes  by 
the  end  of  the  1  ith  C.  the  liturgical  calendar  was 
full;  few  additions  were  made  later.  The  Ortho¬ 
dox  church  in  southern  Italy,  led  from  the  Grot- 
taferrata  monastery,  long  remained  an  active 
center  of  hymn  writing.  Many  hymns,  like  those 
of  Symeon  the  Theologian,  which  were  not  on 
scriptural  subjects,  may  have  been  intended  for 
personal  use  only. 

Hymns  of  all  types,  whether  long  forms  like  the 


kontakion  and  kanon,  or  the  shorter  elements  like 
the  troparia  and  stichera,  were  a  vital  leature  of  the 
services  of  the  Orthodox  church,  involving  psaltes 
(singer),  choir,  and  congregation.  Their  lan¬ 
guage,  drawing  on  the  koine  of  the  Old  and  New' 
Testaments,  was  rarely  complex,  though  in  the 
kanon,  communication  seems  sometimes  to  have 
been  subordinate  to  the  musical  setting.  Limited 
to  paraphrasing  biblical  passages  in  ways  relevant 
to  a  particular  feast  or  saint,  the  authors’  inge¬ 
nuity  is  frequently  admirable. 

Hymnographers,  while  predominantly  monks 
and  clerics,  nevertheless  came  from  all  walks  of 
life  and  included  emperors  (e.g.,  Justinian  I,  Leo 
VI),  some  learned  scholars  (e.g.,  John  Mauro- 
pous),  and  a  few  women  such  as  Kassia  (E.  Ca- 
tafygiotu-Topping,  Diptycha  3  [1982-83]  98-1 1 1). 
With  the  early  acceptance  of  stress  meters  at  a 
time  when  literary  compositions  were  struggling 
to  impose  the  irrelevant  archaic  quantitative  me¬ 
ters,  hymn  writers  acknowledged  the  fact  of  lin¬ 
guistic  change  and  the  need  for  accessibility  with 
greater  realism  than  the  classicizing  secular  poets. 

ed.  W.  Christ,  M.  Paranikas,  Anlhologia  Graeca  Carminurn 
Christianorurn  (Leipzig  1871;  rp.  1963).  E.  Follieri,  India 
Hymnorum  F.cclesiae  Graecae,  6  vols.  (Rome  1960—66).  G. 
Schiro,  Analecta  Hymnica  Graeca  e  codicibus  eruta  Italme  infer- 
wrts,  13  vols.  (Rome  1966-83). 

ut.  E.  Wellesz,  A  History  of  Byzantine  Music  and 
Hymnography-  (Oxford  1961).  K.  Mitsakis,  Byzantine  Hym 
nographia  (Thessalonike  1971)-  -E.M.J. 


HYPAPANTE  (virairavTiri ,  lit.  “meeting”),  the 
Presentation  of  Christ  in  the  Temple  (Lk  2:22— 
38)  at  the  time  of  Mary’s  purification,  40  days 
after  giving  birth.  The  Hypapante,  one  of  the  12 
Byz.  Great  Feasts,  is  celebrated  2  Feb. 

A  Presentation  feast  is  first  seen  in  Jerusalem 
ca.384;  it  was  celebrated  on  14  Feb.,  this  being 
the  40th  day  after  6  Jan.,  the  feast  of  Epiphany, 
which  at  that  time  in  tiie  East  comprised  the 
Nativity  as  well  as  the  Baptism.  In  518,  Severos 
of  Antioch  called  Hypapante  a  recent  Palestinian 
innovation  not  celebrated  in  either  Antioch  or 
Constantinople  (PO  29:246.16-26;  cf.  38:400- 
15).  Justinian  I  decreed  its  celebration  throughout 
the  empire  (Nikephoros  Kallistos  Xanthopoulos, 
PC  i47:2C)2A).  There  is  some  confusion  concern¬ 
ing  the  date  on  which  the  feast  was  celebrated  in 
Constantinople.  Under  Justinian  it  was  2  Feb.  (M. 
van  Esbroeck,  AB  86  [1968]  351-71;  87  [1969] 
442-44),  but  in  602  the  riot  that  broke  out  against 


Hypapante.  The  Presentation  of  Christ  in  the  Temple. 
Miniature  from  a  Gospel  book  (Getty  Museum,  83. MB 
69  [MS  Ludwig  II  5],  fol.  129v);  1 3th  C.  J.  Paul  Getty 
Museum.  Malibu. 

Emp.  Maurice  during  his  procession  to  Blachernai 
to  celebrate  the  feast  apparently  took  place  on  14 
Feb.  (M.  Higgins,  Traditio  1  [1943]  409!). 

Fhe  Hypapante  has  one  day  of  forefeast,  a 
synaxis  the  following  clay,  and  seven  days  of  after- 
feast,  which  may  be  foreshortened  by  an  early 
Lent.  Despite  the  fact  that,  in  the  celebration  of 
the  feast,  the  theme  of  Jesus’  encounter  with  Sy- 
nitron  ^icuuimiicucu  uvti  tuai  ut  lug  vn^m  a  pci- 
rification,  the  Hypapante  was  considered  one  of 
the  five  Marian  Great  Feasts  and  was  celebrated 
by  the  emperor  at  the  Church  of  the  Virgin  at 
Blachernai. 

Representation  in  Art.  Rare  in  art  of  the  7th 

and  8th  C.,  the  Hypapante  attained  its  standard 
composition  in  the  9th.  C.  Usually  showing  Sy- 
meon  and  Anna  standing  to  the  right  of  a  cibo- 
rium  and  altar  and  the  Virgin  with  the  Child  and 
Joseph  with  his  donation  of  pigeons  to  the  left, 
the  event  is  presented  as  a  theophanic  recognition 
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of  Christ.  Syrneon,  who  perceived  Christ’s  divin¬ 
ity.  displaces  the  priest  at  the  altar,  often  assuming 
his  vestments,  and  Anna  may  gesture  in  accla¬ 
mation.  An  alternative  composition,  developed  in 
the  pth  C.  but  widespread  only  in  the  12th,  em¬ 
phasizes  the  themes  of  Christ’s  sacrifice  and  Mary’s 
grief,  as  Syrneon  holds  the  Child  over  the  altar 
and  the  Virgin  assumes  her  mourning  posture 
from  the  Crucifixion.  The  late  i2th-C.  image  of 
Syrneon  alone  cradling  the  Child  in  the  posture 
of  the  Virgin  Eleousa  derived  from  this  com¬ 
position,  showing  Syrneon  as  a  prophet  of  Christ’s 
Passion.  Both  variants  of  the  full  composition  and 
the  condensed  “Syrneon  Glykophilon”  (“sweet- 
beloved”)  continued  into  Palaiologan  art. 

lit.  M.  Aubineau,  Les  homelies  festales  d'Hesychius  de  Je¬ 
rusalem  (Brussels  1978)  2-6.  I).  Shorr,  “The  Iconographic 
Development  of  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple,”  ArtB  28 
(1946)  17-32.  H.  Maguire,  “The  Iconography  of  Syrneon 
with  the  Christ  Child  in  Byzantine  Art,”  DOP  34-35  ( 1980- 
81)261-69.  -  R.F.T,  A.W.C. 


HYPARCH.  See  Eparch. 


HYPATIA  ('Y-rrcma),  Neoplatonist  teacher;  born 
Alexandria  between  355  and  360  (R.  Penella,  His- 
toria  33  [1984]  126-28),  died  Alexandria  415. 
Educated  at  Alexandria,  Hypatia  owed  her  zeal 
for  mathematics  to  her  father  Thf.on,  whose  work 
she  assisted  and  surpassed,  revising  the  third  book 
of  his  commentary  on  the  Almagest  of  Ptolemy; 
her  commentaries  on  Diophantos  of  Alexandria 
and  the  Conics  of  Apolionios  of  Perga  are  lost. 
Hypatia  remained  in  Alexandria  to  become  that 
city’s  most  celebrated  and  adored  teacher  of 
mathematics  and  Neoplatonism  (the  version  of 
Porphyry  rather  than  that  of  Iamblichos).  Pupils 
(Synesios  being  her  most  famous  one),  populace, 
and  statesmen  alike  succumbed  to  her  dazzling 
combination  of  intellect,  beauty,  virtue  (which  dis¬ 
appointed  would-be  seducers),  eloquence,  and  po¬ 
litical  acumen.  All  this  and  her  paganism  pro¬ 
voked  the  hatred  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  who 
may  or  may  not  have  procured  her  brutal  murder 
by  a  gang  of  hospital  attendants  (parabalanoi) 
led  by  one  Peter  the  Reader. 

ed.  Commentaires  de  Pappus  et  de  Theon  d' Alexandra  sur 
I’Almageste,  vols.  2—3,  ed.  A.  Rome  (Rome  1936-43). 

lit.  J.M.  Rise  “Hypatia,"  Phoenix  19  (1965)  214-25.  F. 
Schaefer,  “St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  and  the  Murder  of  Hy¬ 
patia,”  Catholic  University  Bulled n  8  ( 1902)  44  1  —53.  0.  Shan- 


zer,  “Merely  a  Cynic  Gesture?”  Rivista  di  Filotogia  113(1 9815) 
61—66.  -B.R. 


HYPATIOS  ('Y7rcmo9),  bishop  of  Gangra,  leg¬ 
endary  4th-C.  saint;  feastday  14  Nov.  His  major 
miracle  was  the  killing  of  a  dragon  that  had  taken 
up  residence  in  the  state  treasury  under  Constan- 
tius  If,  thus  causing  severe  financial  problems; 
Hypatios  used  his  staff,  topped  with  a  cross,  to 
kill  the  dragon,  and  the  icon  of  Hypatios  was 
allegedly  placed  at  the  treasury  entrance  to  pro¬ 
tect  it.  After  returning  to  Gangra  with  the  em¬ 
peror’s  fiscal  privilege,  the  abolition  of  the  tax 
called  xyldaion  (Ferri,  infra  83.1—5),  Hypatios  w7as 
murdered  by  partisans  of  Novatianism. 

Several  vitae  and  a  passio  are  dedicated  to  Hy- 
patios.  It  was  suggested  by  Ferri  that  the  earliest 
vita  wms  written  in  the  5th  C.  and  the  passio, 
teeming  with  fantastic  episodes,  between  500  and 
700,  but  F.  Halkin  ( AB  51  [1933]  392-95)  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  his  argument  was  ill  founded.  If 
the  abolition  of  the  xylelaion  reflects  the  same 
measure  recorded  as  a  law7  of  Justinian  I  (Malal. 
437.17-iS),  the  vita  cannot  be  earlier  than  the 
6th  C.;  if  the  Scythian  basileus  Chobar  wras  mod¬ 
eled  on  Kouber-KuvRAr,  the  passio  was  produced 
after  680. 

Representation  in  Art.  The  Menologion  of 
Basil  II  (p.  181)  shows  the  bishop  confronting  the 
dragon  by  spearing  it  in  the  mouth  and  setting  it 
afire.  The  saint  himself  is  then  killed  by  a  woman 
throwing  stones  from  an  upstairs  window  (though 
the  title  of  the  page  refers  to  his  koimesis,  or 
peaceful  death).  The  composition  is  repeated  in 
the  illustrated  “imperial”  menologion  in  Moscow 
(Hist.  Mus.  183,  fol.158). 

sources.  S.  Ferri,  “II  Bios  e  il  Martyrion  di  Hypatios  di 
Gangrai,”  SBN  3  (1931)  69-103.  F.  Halkin,  “Un  recueil  de 
legerides  hagiographiques:  Le  MS.  Bollandien  1009,”  BZ 
44  H951)  253-57. 

i.it.  BHG  759—7596  G.  Raster,  LCI  6:562. 

-A.K.,  N.P.S. 


HYPATIOS,  general  who  was  briefly  declared 
emperor  in  532;  died  Constantinople  19  Jan.  532. 
The  nephew  of  Emp.  Anastasios  I,  he  was  consul 
ca.500.  In  503  he  was  sent  with  Patrikios  and 
Arf.obindus  to  command  a  campaign  against  the 
Persians.  In  513  he  was  magister  militum  in  Thrace, 
where  his  unpopular  administration  contributed 


to  the  revolt  of  V Italian.  Defeated  in  514,  he  was 
deprived  of  his  position,  then  reinstated,  defeated 
once  more,  and  captured  by  the  rebels.  He  was 
commander  again  in  the  East  under  Justin  1  and 
negotiated  with  the  envoys  of  Kavad;  the  nego¬ 
tiations  failed,  and  after  an  investigation  Hypatios 
was  removed  from  the  court.  In  529  he  was  re¬ 
placed  as  the  Eastern  commander  by  Bf.lisarios. 
In  532,  at  the  time  of  the  Nika  Revolt,  Hypatios 
was  proclaimed  emperor  but  was  executed  when 
the  rebellion  was  quelled.  His  body  was  thrown 
into  the  sea,  but  was  later  washed  up  and  buried 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Maura;  verses  supposedly 
written  for  his  cenotaph  survive  in  the  Greek 
Anthology  ( AntliGr  bk.7,  nos.  591-92).  His  prop¬ 
erty  was  confiscated  but  later  restored  to  his  chil¬ 
dren. 

lit.  PLRE  2:577—81 .  A.  Cekalova,  “Narod  i  senatorskaja 
oppozieija  v  vosstanii  Nika,”  VizVrem  32  (1971)  24—34. 

— T.E.G. 

HYPATIOS,  bishop  of  Ephesus  (from  531);  died 
ca.541.  Early  in  his  bishopric  he  presided  at  the 
conference  convoked  at  Constantinople  by  Justi¬ 
nian  I  to  reconcile  Severos  of  Antioch  and  the 
Monophysites,  whom  he  confounded  by  showing 
the  spuriousness  of  the  writings  ascribed  to  Dion- 
ysios  the  Areopagite  (J.  Gouillard,  REB  19  [1961] 
75).  He  was  also  the  orthodox  spokesman  at  the 
Council  of  Constantinople  in  536  that  anathema¬ 
tized  Severos  and  other  Monophysites.  In  the 
interim,  Hypatios  had  taken  Justinian’s  request 
for  a  ruling  on  Theopaschitism  to  Pope  John  II 
(533-35)  at  Rome.  Fragments  remain  of  at  least 
two  books  titled  Miscellaneous  Questions,  answers  to 
the  questions  of  his  suffragan,  Julian  of  Atramyt- 
tion  (H.G.  Thummel,  BS  44  [1983]  161-70).  They 
include  an  important  statement  on  the  cult  of 
images  in  which  church  art  is  defended  as  an 
appropriate  aid  for  uneducated  people  to  pro¬ 
gress  from  material  to  spiritual  contemplation  of 
the  divine.  The  many  citations  in  biblical  catenae 
suggest  his  authorship  of  commentaries  on  Psalms, 
the  Twelve  Prophets,  and  Luke.  An  inscription 
(Gregoire,  Inscriptions,  no.  108)  found  at  Ephesus 
in  1904  preserves  his  instructions  on  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  Christian  burial. 

ed.  Diekamp,  AnalPatr  109—53.  Partial  Fng.  ir..  Mango, 
Art  11 61. 

lit.  S.  Gero,  “Hypatias  of  F.phesus  on  the  Cult  of  lin¬ 
ages,”  in  Christianity,  Judaism  and  Oilier  Greco-Roman  Gulls, 


Studies  for  Morton  Smith  at  Sixty,  vol.  2  (I.eiden  1975)  208  — 
16.  P.J.  Alexander.  "Hypatias  of  Ephesus:  A  Note  on 
Image  Worship  in  the  Sixth  Century .”  IPPhR  45  (1952) 
177-84.  '  B  B 

HYPATIOS  OF  ROUPHINIANAI,  saint;  born 
Phrygia  ca.366,  died  near  Chalcedon  466,  on  30 
June,  according  to  J.  Pargoire  (BZ  8  [1899]  451); 
feastday  17  June.  A  scholastikos,  Hypatios’s  father 
educated  his  son  well,  but  after  a  family  conflict 
Hypatios  left  home  for  Thrace  and  became  a 
shepherd.  At  about  20  he  joined  an  ascetic,  Jonas, 
and  assisted  him  in  building  the  fortified  monas¬ 
tery  of  Halmyrissos.  (area  400  Hypatios  founded 
the  monastery  of  Rouphinianai;  f  rom  406  he  was 
its  hegoumenos.  From  436  onward,  he  was  con¬ 
sidered  the  “father”  of  all  the  monks  of  Constan¬ 
tinople.  His  monastery  was  a  community  of  la¬ 
borers;  the  monks  earned  their  living  by  making 
woolen  garments  and  baskets  and  by  gardening 
(pp.  100.14-16,  248.7-14).  Hypatios  struggled 
against  pagan  traditions;  he  prevented  the  prefect 
Leontios  from  restoring  Olympic  games  in  Chal¬ 
cedon  and  caused  the  disappearance  of  Artemis, 
a  giant  female  demon  (pp.  270-72).  He  suppos¬ 
edly  resisted  Nestorianism  even  before  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Ephesus  and  was  connected  with  the  Akoi- 
metoi  (E.  Wolfe,  BZ  79  [1986]  302-09).  The 
preamble  of  Hypatios’s  Life  says  that  it  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  his  disciple  Kallinikos  and  discovered  by 
an  anonymous  “editor”  who  corrected  the  style, 
esp.  mistakes  caused  by  “the  Syriac  dialect.”  Bar- 
telink  (infra  1 2)  trusts  this  claim  and  dates  the 
Life  to  447—50.  If,  however,  the  preamble  is  fic¬ 
titious,  the  author  must  have  lived  later — in  the 
6th  C.,  according  to  Beck  (Kirche  404). 

source.  Callinicos,  Vie  d’ Hypatios,  ed.  and  Fr.  ir.  G.J.M. 
Bartelink  (Paris  1971).  Ital.  tr.  C.  Gapizzi  (Rome  1982). 

lit.  BHG  760.  G.  J.M.  Bartelink,  “Text  Parallels  between 
the  Vita  Hypatii  of  Callinicus  and  the  Pseudo-Macariana,” 
VigGhr  22  ( iq68)  128-36.  -A.K. 

HYPATOS  (vnaros;),  Greek  term  for  consul.  Hy- 
patos  and  apo  hypaton  (ex-consul)  became  honorific 
titles  by  the  6th  C.  and  declined  in  importance 
thereafter.  A  letter  of  Pope  Gregory  I  the  Great 
show's  that  in  Constantinople  one  could  obtain 
cartas  exconsulatus  for  30  librae  (C.  Courtois,  By- 
zantion  19  [1949]  54O.  The  seals  of  hypatoi  and 
apo  hypaton  are  numerous  from  the  7th— 9th  C.; 
the  title  is  usually  combined  with  modest  func- 
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tions,  bureaucratic  and  fiscal,  even  though  some¬ 
times  the  hypatos  could  serve  as  strategos  (e.g.,  Za- 
cos,  Seals  i,  nos.  918—19).  I11  the  Kletorologion  of 
Pjiilothkos  hypatos  is  a  title  following  that  of 
spatharios,  and  owners  of  several  seals  are  titled 
spatharios  and  hypatos.  In  the  loth-G.  taktikon  ol 
Escurial  hypatos  appears  as  an  office — according 
to  Oikonotnides  ( Lisles  325)  with  judiciary  func¬ 
tions.  The  texts  of"  the  11th  C.  again  present 
hypatos  as  a  title  but  of  a  higher  rank  than  the 
protospatharios;  the  title  seems  to  have  disap¬ 
peared  after  1111.  (See  also  Anthypatos;  Dishy- 
patos.) 

lit.  Oikonomides,  l.istes  296.  Seibt,  lileisiegel  342—46. 

-A.K. 


HYPATOS  TON  PHILOSOPHON  (  chief  of  the 
philosophers”),  title  of  the  president  of  the  school 
of  philosophy  in  Constantinople.  F.  Fuchs  ( Die 
hoheren  Schulen  von  Konstantinopel  im  Mittelalter 
[Leipzig-Berlin  1926]  29!)  suggested  that  the  of¬ 
fice  already  existed  in  the  10th  C.,  but  the  chry- 
sobull  of  Romanos  I  that  mentions  the  hypatos  ton 
philosophon  Paul  Xeropotaminos  (Xerop.  227.18)  is 
a  forgery,  and  Constantine,  under  Emp.  Constan¬ 
tine  VII,  was  kathegetes  and  not  hypatos.  Thus  the 
title  was  apparently  introduced  in  1047  (or  slightly 
earlier)  by  Emp.  Constantine  IX  for  Michael  Psel- 
los,  whose  successors  were  John  Italos  and 
Theodore  of  Smyrna  (ca.1112).  The  office  re¬ 
appears  ca.1165  or  1167,  when  the  future  patri¬ 
arch  Michael  III  received  this  post.  While  the 
first  hypatoi  were  serious  scholars  who  contributed 
much  to  the  development  of  philosophy,  Mi¬ 
chael’s  appointment  had  a  different  purpose,  to 
control  the  followers  of  “pagan”  philosophy  and 
to  defend  the  purity  of  Orthodox  tenets.  The 
office  continued  to  exist  in  later  centuries:  in  the 
i4th-C.  lists  of  functionaries,  the  hypatos  occupies 
a  place  between  the  logothetes  ton  dromon  and  megas 
chartoularios  (pseudo-Kod.  300.21-22,  321.48)  or 
is  named  in  the  same  breath  as  the  “first  of  the 
rhetors,”  dikaiophylax  and  nomophylax  (338.143- 
45),  probably  an  anachronistic  statement  reflect¬ 
ing  the  situation  of  the  1  ith  C.  The  hypatoi  ol  the 
13th  and  14th  C.  were  teachers  acting  under  the 
supervision  of  the  patriarchate  (Euchs,  ibid.  50— 
52)- 

lit.  W.  Wolska-Conus,  "I.es  ecoles  de  Psellos  el  de 
Xiphilin  sous  Constantin  IX  Mnnomaque,”  TM  6  (1976) 
231—33,  24 af.  C.  Weiss.  Ostromische  Beamte  im  Spiegel  der 
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Scf trifle n  des  Michael  Psellos  (Munich  1973)  83.  Browning, 
Studies,  91 . 1 V  ( 1 96 1 ),  181-85.  -A.K. 

HYPERBOLE  (vnEpfiokr)),  one  of  the  tropes,  an 
exaggerated  statement  whose  goal  was  the  em¬ 
bellishment  ol  speech.  Byz.  theoreticians,  follow¬ 
ing  their  ancient  predecessors,  considered  hyper¬ 
bole  as  an  exaggeration  beyond  verisimilitude  (e.g,, 
George  Choiroboskos  in  RhetGr,  ed.  Spengel, 
3:252.213—29).  However,  a  modern  critic  may  view 
the  term  beyond  its  limited  role  of  stylistic  orna¬ 
mentation  and  consider  the  Byz.  vision  of  the 
cosmos  as  hyperbolic.  T  his  was  expressed,  on  the 
lowest  level,  through  frequent  use  of  prefixes  such 
as  poly-  or  archi-  or  superlatives  (to  stress  the 
extreme  of  certain  qualities).  It  was  also  ex¬ 
pressed,  on  a  higher  level,  through  means  used 
in  other  medieval  literatures  as  well:  endowing 
the  hero  (or  antihero)  with  exaggerated  qualities 
such  as  irresistible  power,  overwhelming  beauty, 
immeasurable  cruelty,  or  an  extraordinary  ability 
to  endure  pain  or  deprivation.  The  hyperbolic 
vision  of  people  and  objects  was  typical  of  certain 
genres,  esp.  hagiography,  hymnography,  and  epi- 
deictic  oratory.  Rhetorical  hyperbole  could  be 
traditional,  tinged  with  antiquarian  allusions.  I  hus 
Attaleiates  asserts  that  his  hero’s  generosity  sur¬ 
passed  the  riches  of  the  gold-bearing  rivers  Pac- 
tolus  and  Chrysorrhoe  (Attal.  273.22-274.3;  cf., 
e.g.,  Strabo  13:4.5),  but  the  same  Attaleiates  could 
make  more  innovative  comparisons,  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  his  description  of  a  victory  so  bloodless 
that  not  a  single  nose  was  bloody  (Attal.  271.8- 
9).  Ehe  use  of  hyperbole  is  also  found  in  Byz.  art 
as  in  depictions  of  the  priest  Symeon  flying  through 
the  air  to  meet  the  infant  Jesus  in  the  temple 
(Maguire,  Art  and  Rhetoric  84—90). 

lit.  A.  Quacquarelli,  “Note  suU’iperbole  nella  sacra 
Scrittura  e  nei  Padri,”  VetChr  8  (1971)  5-26.  -A.K. 

HYPEROON.  See  Gallery. 

HYPERPYRON  ( vopucrfjia  virepTropov,  lit.  "highly 
refined”),  the  gold  coin  of  standard  weight  (4.55 
g)  but  only  20.5  carats  hue,  introduced  by  Al- 
exios  I  in  1092  and  continued  by  his  successors, 
though  a  few  earlier  1  ith-C.  references  show  the 
name  already  had  been  applied  to  nomismata. 
The  term  continued  in  use  until  the  end  of  the 
empire,  but  after  gold  coins  ceased  to  be  struck 


at  Byz.  in  the  mid- 14th  C.  it  became  a  money  of 
account,  divided  notionally  into  24  keratia.  The 
shortened  forms  perperum  (Lat.)  and  perpe.ro  (It.) 
are  Western.  In  the  Balkans  and  southern  Slavic 
borderlands  it  provided  in  various  forms  (e.g., 
per  per,  iperpero)  a  convenient  name  for  a  number 
of  denominations,  usually  silver,  and  moneys  of 
account. 

lit.  Grierson,  Byz.  Coins  215—17-  Hcndy,  Economy  5 1 3— 


HYPOBOLON  (in rofiokov),  the  term  used  from 
the  time  of  Leo  VI  for  the  wedding  gift  of  a  man 
to  his  wife.  Formerly  called  donatio  propter 
nuptias,  it  had  been  obligatory  since  the  reign  of 
Justinian  1.  Leo  VI  promulgated  three  novels  on 
the  hypobolon.  According  to  the  novels,  the  hypo- 
bolon  should  be  of  less  value  than  the  dowry.  In 
the  case  of  childlessness  and  the  predecease  of 
the  husband,  it  fell  in  full  to  the  wife;  if  the  wife 
died  before  her  husband,  it  reverted  to  him  (nov. 
20).  If  there  were  children,  the  surviving  spouse 
obtained  a  portion  of  equal  value  to  the  inheri¬ 
tance  of  a  c  hild— as  in  Justinianic  law — but  the 
portion  was  not  calculated  on  the  value  of  the 
hypobolon  (or  dowry)  but  on  that  of  the  entire 
property  of  the  predeceased  (novs.  22  and  85). 
Ehe  amount  of  the  hypobolon  to  be  provided  by 
the  husband,  or  his  family,  varied.  According  to 
the  Peira  and  the  treatise  De  hypobolo  by  Eustathios 
Rhomaios  (ed.  D.R.  Reinsch,  FM  7  [1986]  239- 
52),  in  cases  of  uncertainty  the  hypobolon  amounted 
to  half  the  dowry;  lower  amounts  were  also  pos¬ 
sible.  According  to  the  Synopsis  minor  (Y  4), 
in  default  of  other  agreements,  the  hypobolon 
amounted  to  a  third  of  the  dowry. 

lit.  Simon,  “Eheguterrecht"  225-30.  J.  Beaucamp, 
“Proikoupobolon-Hypobolon-Hypoballo,”  in  Aphieroma 
Svoronos  153-61.  L.  Margetic,  “Bizantsko  bracno  imovinsko 
pruvo  11  svjetlu  novels  XX  I  ava  MiiHroya.”  ZRVl  18  ( 1478) 
19-50.  — M.Th.F. 

HYPOCAUST  ( vTroKavcrTov ),  Roman  system  of 
radiant  heating  in  which  hot  air  circulated  under 
a  floor  made  of  square  or  circular  brick  or  tile 
and  raised  on  low  piers  ( suspensurae );  heat  could 
also  rise  through  flues  in  the  walls.  Hypocausts 
can  be  found  throughout  the  Roman  world  in 
public  and  private  baths  and  in  palaces  and  upper- 
class  housing.  LIntil  at  least  the  6th  C.  Byz.  build¬ 
ers  continued  the  hypocaust  system  throughout 


the  empire,  both  maintaining  Roman  structures 
(Muller-Wiener,  Bildlexikon  4 9 f )  and  adding  new 
hypocausts,  even  in  monasteries  (A.  Berger,  Das 
Bad  in  der  byzantimschen  Zed  [Munich  1982]  102— 
07;  Orlandos,  Monast.Arch.  100—08). 

lit.  P.  Magdalino,  “The  Baih  of  Leo  the  Wise,”  in 
Mats  tor  225-40.  V.  Kondic,  V.  Popovic,  Carifin  Grad  (Bel¬ 
grade  1977)  130-45,  349-52.  H.  Hunger,  “Zum  Bade- 
wesen  in  by/antinischen  Klbstern,  Sb\\ ten  110.367  (Vienna 
1980)  353—64.  -K.M.K..  VV.L. 


HYPOMNEMA  (vTTop.vT)pa),  term  designating 
various  kinds  of  documents  (e.g.,  in  P.Cair.Masp. 

I  67303,  II  67131).  A  hypomnema  petition  was 
addressed  to  the  emperor;  the  response  to  it  was 
called  lysis  (see  Rescriptum)  or  semeiosis.  A  letter 
of  Patr.  Athanasios  I  ( RegPatr ,  fasc.  4,  no.  1774) 
mentions  hypomnestika  as  short  documents  com¬ 
piled  in  the  patriarchal  chancellery  and  goes  on 
to  complain  about  the  greed  of  copyists  who  made 
such  compilations;  it  is  plausible  that  the  patriarch 
was  referring  to  petitions.  Usually,  however,  the 
patriarchal  chancellery  defined  the  term  differ¬ 
ently-  In  earlier  documents  hypomnema  designated 
synodal  decisions  or  minutes  (e.g.,  synodal  hypo- 
rnnemata  of  29  Sept.  394 — RegPatr,  fasc.  1,  no.  10), 
hut  evidently  from  the  10th  C.  onward  it  applied 
to  a  patriarchal  decree.  Ehe  first  case  of  its  use  is 
allegedly  a  lost  act  of  Nicholas  1  Mystikos  of  923 
(RegPatr,  fasc.  2,  110.684),  1)Ut  is  °nly  vailed  a 
hypomnema  by  Patr.  Nicholas  III  in  1084.  A  pa¬ 
triarchal  hypomnema  (e.g.,  the  act  of  Matthew  I  of 
1398— RegPatr,  fast:.  6,  no. 3066)  was  a  solemn 
decree  provided  with  a  seal  and  signature;  the 
designation  sigilliodes  hypomnema  was  sometimes 
employed  (sigillion  from  the  mid- 13th  G.  on¬ 
ward).  A  hypomnema  decision  or  record  could  be 
produced  in  other  offices;  thus  Theodore  of  Ni- 
caea  (mid-ioth  C.),  in  a  letter  to  the  eparch  Con- 

NUllillllC,  lliciiuuiu  tnui  WIHUUI  o  *”  **-'*-  •  vr  ~ . w 

771010”  (Darrouzes,  Epistoliers  304.7). 

A  special  official,  the  hypomnematographos,  is 
mentioned  in  the  toth-C.  taktikon  of  Benesevic 
(Oikonomides,  Listes  251.26)  and  later  texts.  In 
the  above-cited  letter  of  Patr.  Athanasios,  ho  epi 
ton  hyponme7naton  is  one  of  the  senior  officials  of 
the  patriarchal  chancellery.  Hypomnema  was  also  a 
form  of  panegyric  of  a  saint,  e.g.,  the  hypomnemata 
on  the  Twelve  Prophets  (BHG  1591). 

lit.  Dolger-Karayannopulos,  U rkundenlehre  82—85.  Dar¬ 
rouzes,  Offikia  362!,  399-426.  -A.K. 
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HYPOSTASIS  (tiTTocrracn?,  lit.  “substance”),  an 
ancient  term  used  by  philosophers  and  scientists 
primarily  to  designate  individual  or  real  existence; 
Plotinos  applied  it  to  his  supreme  principles — 
the  One,  Intellect,  and  Soul.  The  word  appears 
in  the  New'  Testament  five  times  without  having 
any  technical  meaning,  and  in  its  use  by  grd-C. 
theologians  it  was  not  clearly  distinguished  from 
ousia  (substance);  at  the  First  Council  of  Nicaea 
it  was  used  as  a  synonym  for  ousia.  As  late  as  the 
Council  of  Serdica  hypostasis  was  conceived  of 
as  real  existence,  and  the  acceptance  of  individual 
divine  hypostases  proclaimed  heretical.  Only  at 
the  Council  of  Alexandria  in  36a  did  Athanasios 
of  Alexandria  approve  the  dif  ference  between  the 
terms  hypostasis  and  ousia,  and  in  the  wake  of  the 
creed  of  the  First  Council  of  Constantinople  in 
381  the  Cappadocian  interpretation  of  the  Trin¬ 
ity  as  three  hypostases  and  one  ousia  became 
canonical. 

Hypostasis  was  contrasted  to  the  substance  or 
nature  of  the  divinity,  and  defined  as  the  indi¬ 
vidual  property  ( idiotes )  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit,  whereas  ousia — as  an  individual  real¬ 
ity— was  the  element  they  shared  ( koinon )  that 
presupposed  a  Stoic  ontology.  In  Christology  hy¬ 
postasis  was  equated  with  the  concept  of  person 
at  the  Council  of  Chalcf.don  (451)-  This  teaching 
was  further  developed  by  John  of  Caesarea  and 
Leontios  of  Byzantium  who  defined  the  hypos¬ 
tasis  as  “being-for-itself”  (hath'  heauten  einai),  dis¬ 
cerning  twTo  degrees  of  individuation,  the  nature 
and  the  person;  this  formula  w'as  analyzed  by 
Maximos  the  Confessor  and  Anastasios  oe  Sinai 
(ed.  Uthemann,  Vine  Dux  22.4.85-86  [p.303]). 

The  distinction  between  ousia  and  hypostasis 
w'as  not  fully  understood  in  the  Latin  West,  which 
tended  to  translate  both  terms  as  substantia ;  this 
accounted  for  the  Eastern  opinion  that  the  West 
was  Nestorian,  that  is,  that  the  concept  of  two 
natures  was  in  fact  the  concept  of  two  hypostases 
in  Christ.  This  linguistic  misunderstanding  ap¬ 
pears  in  John  of  Caesarea  and  Anastasios  of  Sinai. 

lit.  H.  Dorrie,  Hypostasis  (Gottingen  1955).  A.  de  Hal- 
leux,  “  ‘Hypostase’  et  ‘personne’  dans  !a  formation  dn  dogme 
trinitaire,”  RUE  79  (1984)  313—69,  625—70.  Prestige,  God 
162—90.  Wolfson,  Philosophy  319—21.  K.-H.  Uthemann,  “Das 
anthropologische  Model!  der  hypostatischen  Union,”  Kle- 
ronomia  14  (1982)  215-312.  Idem,  “Das  anthropologische 
Model!  der  hypostatischen  Union  bci  Maximus  Confessor,” 
in  Maximus  Confessor ,  ed.  F.  Heinzer,  C.  Schonborn  (Fri¬ 
bourg  1982)  223—33.  -K.-H.U. 


HYPOTHEC  (■ virodrjKT) ,  lit.  “deposit,  pledge”),  in 
Roman  law,  a  type  of  pledge  or  security.  It  dif¬ 
fered  from  a  pignus  in  that  the  object  pledged 
remained  with  the  debtor,  even  though  the  rights 
of  possession  were  vested  in  the  creditor.  Justini- 
anic  law  and  Byz.  legal  textbooks  retained  the 
Roman  distinction  between  hypothec  and  pignus: 
thus,  a  scholion  to  Basil.  25. 1 . 1  rejects  as  mistaken 
the  application  of  the  term  hypotheke  to  a  pignus 
(enechyron),  arguing  that  the  pignus  was  contracted 
by  the  physical  transfer  of  the  object,  the  hypothec 
“by  simple  agreement  (. symphonon ).”  A  pledge 
without  any  actual  physical  transfer  of  the  object 
w'as  known  in  late  Byz.  practice:  an  act  of  1285 
describes  the  case  of  Theodore  Branas  who  loaned 
a  man  1 .33  litrai  of  silver;  when  the  man  died 
and  his  widow  could  not  repay  the  loan,  she 
pledged  olive  trees  to  Branas  equivalent  to  the 
amount  of  the  debt.  She  retained  the  right  to 
regain  her  trees  after  having  repaid  the  loan;  no 
interest  is  mentioned  (MM  4:114.21-28). 

The  term  “general  hypotheke ,”  however,  is  used 
in  documents  with  the  meaning  of  “guarantee” 
(e.g.,  Docheiar.  no. 3. 3-4;  Lavra  1,  no.53.6),  ap¬ 
plied  not  to  a  pledge  but  to  the  sale  or  exchange 
of  land.  The  term  rhethe  hypotheke ,  in  the  will  of 
Theodore  Kerameas  of  1284,  refers  to  a  certain 
piece  of  land  used  as  security  for  a  loan  ( Lavra  2, 
no.  75. 40— 42). 

lit.  Buckland,  Roman  Law  475I.  Kaser,  Privalrecht  2, 
par.251.4.  -A.K. 

HYRTAKENOS,  THEODORE,  early  i4th-C. 
writer  and  teacher  in  Constantinople;  born  in 
Hyrtakos  on  the  Kvzikos  peninsula  (F.  Dolger,  BZ 
31  [1931J  41  if).  Hyrtakenos  (*Y praKiqvos)  is  known 
only  from  his  w  ritings,  which  include  an  enkomion 
of  Andronikos  II  and  monodies  for  Michael  IX, 
Irene-Yolanda  of  Montferrat,  and  Nikephoros 
Choumnos.  He  also  wrote  a  panegyric  of  the 
Theotokos  and  an  enkomion  of  the  anchorite  An- 
inas  the  miracle  w'orker.  His  ekphrasis  on  the  Gar¬ 
den  of  St.  Anne  is  based  on  a  picture  that  he 
reports  having  seen. 

His  93  surviving  letters  are  addressed  to  such 
luminaries  as  Andronikos  II,  Patr.  John  XIII  Gly- 
kys  (S.I.  Kourouses,  EEBS  41  [1974]  344-53), 
Nikephoros  Choumnos,  and  esp.  Theodore  Me- 
tochites  (21  letters).  In  them,  he  complains  about 
his  straitened  circumstances  (surely  exaggerated) 


and  appeals  for  a  siteresion  (payment  in  money  or 
grain)  for  his  services  as  a  teacher  and  placement 
on  the  state  payroll.  One  letter  includes  a  request 
for  a  coat  lined  with  fox  fur.  Other  letters  describe 
his  exchange  of  books  with  friends,  requests  for 
copies  of  MSS,  and  references  to  his  own  library. 
Constantine  Loukites,  who  was  in  Trebizond, 
commissioned  him  to  purc  hase  a  copy  of  the  Odys¬ 
sey  in  Constantinople  (ep.56).  Hyrtakenos  was  well 


read  in  classical  literature;  his  correspondence 
contains  an  unusual  number  of  mythological  al¬ 
lusions  and  citations  of  ancient  authors. 

1 1  > .  Letters — ed.  F.J.G.  I.aPorte  du  (  licit,  in  Sotices  et 
extraits  5  ( 1798)  709—44:  6  ( t  800)  1—48.  P.nkomia,  monodies, 
and  ekphrasis — ed.  Boissonade.  AnecGr  1:248—92;  2:409— 
53;  30-70. 

nr.  Beck,  Kirche  691.  Hunger.  Lit.  1:184.  Tusatlum- 
Lexikon  776.  -A.M  !’.,  Ap.K. 
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IAMBLICHOS  ('lafifikixos),  Neoplatonist  phi¬ 
losopher;  born  Chalkis  (in  Coele-Syria)  ca.250, 
died  ca.325.  Iamblichos  supposedly  learned  about 
Neoplatonism  from  Porphyry  in  Rome.  Later 
he  established  his  own  school  at  Apameia  in  Syria, 
where  he  expounded  a  mixture  of  Neoplatonism, 
Pythagorean  thought,  and  eastern  mysticism  to 
the  detriment  of  the  theories  of  Plotinos,  further 
dazzling  his  students  with  genuine  or  stage-man¬ 
aged  feats  of  clairvoyance  and  levitation.  His  name 
became  talismanic  among  the  pagan  rearguard 
opposition  to  Christianity,  esp.  Emp.  Julian. 

His  extant  writings  comprise  a  Life  of  Pythag¬ 
oras,  a  Protreptikos  (or  Exhortation  to  Philosophy ), 
and  three  mathematical  treatises;  the  authorship 
of  On  the  Mysteries,  a  defense  of  magic,  is  disputed 
but  it  is  probably  an  authentic  work  of  Iamblichos. 
A  fragment  of  his  treatise  on  rhetoric  survives. 
Commentaries  on  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the  Chal¬ 
dean  oracles  are  mostly  lost,  as  are  the  essays  On 
the  Soul  (some  fragments  survive  in  Stobaios)  and 
On  the  Gods.  Luna  pi  os  of  Sardis  ( Lives  of  the  Soph¬ 
ists  458  [p.362])  deprecates  his  uncouth  style.  Iam¬ 
blichos  influenced  the  course  of  Neoplatonism 
through  both  his  writings  and  his  pupils,  eclecti¬ 
cally  importing  all  manner  of  superstitions  and 
eastern  beliefs,  perverting  mysticism  into  magic, 
and  fitting  these  new  elements  into  an  ever  more 
expanding  and  abstruse  system  with  a  heavy  re¬ 
liance  on  trinitarian  subdivisions. 

ed.  De  vita  pythagorva  liber,  ed.  L.  Deubner  (Leipzig 
1937;  rp-  Stuttgart  1975).  Protrepticns,  ed.  E.  Pistclli  (Leipzig 
1888;  rp.  Stuttgart  1967).  I.es  mysteres  d’Egypte,  ed.  E.  des 
Places  (Paris  1966),  with  Fr.  tr.  Knar.  tr.  T.  Tavlor  (London 
1968).  Theologoumena  arithmetic ae'1 ,  ed.  V.  de  Falco  (Leipzig 
>975)- 

i.t  r.  Armstrong,  Philosophy  294-301.  B.D.  Larsen,  Jam 
blique  de  Chalets  (Aarhus  1972).  J.F.  Finamore,  lamblichus 
and  the  Theory  of  the  Vehicle  of  the  Soul  (Chico,  Calif'.,  1985). 
J.  Vanderspoel,  “lamblichus  at  Daphne,”  GRBS  29  (1988) 
83-86.  '  -B.B. 

IAMBOL  (Atdp.77-0A.t9),  city  in  eastern  Bulgaria  on 
the  river  Tundza,  sometimes  identified  as  late 
Roman  Diospolis.  On  the  route  from  Adrianople 
to  the  passes  over  the  Balkan  range.  Limbo!  played 


an  important  role  in  hostilities  between  Bvz.  and 
Bulgaria  as  well  as  in  confrontations  with  invaders 
from  the  steppes.  Ceded  to  Bulgaria  by  Justinian 
II  in  705,  it  was  recaptured  in  the  mid-8th  C.  by 
Constantine  V  and  retaken  in  812  by  Krum.  After 
John  I  Tzimiskes  captured  it  in  971,  it  remained 
in  Byz.  hands  for  two  centuries.  In  1049  the  Byz. 
general  Constantine  Arianites  was  defeated  by  the 
Pechencgs  at  lambol,  and  in  1093/4  die  city  sur- 
rendered  to  the  C'umans,  who  held  it  briefly. 
From  ca.1190  it  was  incorporated  in  the  Second 
Bulgarian  Empire.  In  the  late  13th  CL  lambol 
changed  hands  several  times;  during  the  14th  CL 
it  was  a  Bulgarian  frontier  city,  twice  taken  and 
briefly  occupied  by  the  Byz.  An  inscription  rec¬ 
ords  the  setting  up  of  a  column,  no  doubt  to  mark 
the  frontier,  by  Ivan  Alexander  in  1356/7.  In 
1373  the  Ottoman  Turks  conquered  lambol. 

li  1 .  V.  Gjuzelev,  “Jambol  v  epochata  na  purvata  i  vtorata 
biilgarskata  durzava,”  in  Istorija  na  grad  Jambol,  ed.  Z.  Ata¬ 
nasov  (Sofia  197(1)  43—69.  Ph.  Malingoudis,  Die  mittelalter- 
lichen  kyriltischen  Inschriften  der  Hdmus-Halbinsel,  1:  Die  bul- 
gariseken  Inschriften  (Thessalonike  1979)  84-86.  -R.B. 

IASITES  (’Iacr/rrjy),  a  noble  family  known  from 
ca.  1000.  Some  were  generals,  such  as  Nikephoros, 
strategos  of  Cherson,  and  Michael,  archon  of  Iberia, 
who  commanded  the  troops  sent  in  1047  against 
Leo  Tornikios.  Another  (Michael?)  Iasites  mar¬ 
ried  Eudokia,  Alexios  I  s  daughter,  ca.1110,  but 
soon  fell  from  imperial  favor  and  was  expelled 
from  the  palace;  perhaps  his  support  of  John 
Itai.os  caused  his  dismissal.  The  Iasitai  were  also 
related  to  the  Keroularioi.  Some  of  them  founded 
a  monastery  in  Constantinople  before  1 158.  Later 
Iasitai  are  known  as  judges  (Constantine,  epi  ton 
deeseon),  fiscal  officials  (Iasites,  praktor  of  Bulgaria 
before  1 108),  courtiers  (Leo,  homes  tou  staulou), 
members  of  the  clergy  (Michael,  metropolitan  of 
Nikomedeia,  1285-89),  and  literati  (the  monk 
and  hagiographer  Job  in  the  1270s,  Gregory  in 
the  14th  CL). 

lit.  Seibt,  Bteisiegel  139-41.  Laurent,  Corpus  2,  nos.  253, 
923.  PLP,  nos.  7956-60.  -A  E. 
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IASOS  rW(k),  coastal  city  on  a  peninsula  in 
Carla,  west  of  Mylasa.  It  appears  in  written 
sources  only  as  a  base  of  the  Kibyrkhaiotai  theme 
and  as  a  suffragan  bishopric  of  Ai-hrodisias;  it  is 
last  mentioned  in  the  12th  C.  Its  excavated  ic- 
niains,  however,  provide  considerable  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  life  of  a  small  By/.,  city.  During  late 
antiquity,  lasos  maintained  its  chic  buildings,  added 
several  churches,  and  expanded  to  the  adjacent 
mainland  where  large  houses,  whose  remains  in¬ 
dicate  much  activity  in  processing  agricultural 
products,  were  built.  Its  forum  was  demolished 
in  the  6th  C.  After  the  7th  C„  the  apparent  date 
of  a  new  fortification  wall,  some  parts  of  the  city 
were  abandoned  and  others  changed  as  public 
and  private  structures  were  ruined  and  built  over 
with  small  houses.  The  remains  of  these  domestic 
buildings  have  provided  evidence  for  manufac¬ 
ture  of  pottery,  glass,  and  iron  products,  lasos 
had  evidently  become  smaller  and  poorer  by  the 
time  of  the  dated  evidence  (9th- 10th  (,.).  Re¬ 
mains  indicate  occupation  through  the  13th  C.; 
the  region  fell  to  the  lurks  before  1269. 

lit.  An nuario  della  sawla  itaimna  di  archeulogin  di  Alenr 
39/40  (11)61/2)  -,05-71;  43/4  ( 1 965/6)  401-546;  tryb  i  19h7/ 
8)  537-90;  47/8  (1969/70)  46'-53*-  bav.osa,  kisos 
1984,”  AnutSt  35  (1985)  193b  l  "  ' 


IATROSOPHISTES  ( iaTpoaocfncTTi /<?),  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  teachers  of  medicine  and  skilled  physi¬ 
cians.  Iatrosophistai,  who  survived  as  a  class  through 
the  7th  G.,  were  often  suspected  of  cryptopagan¬ 
ism:  Sophronios  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  Miracles  of 
Kyros  and  John  (ed.  Marcos,  ch.30.2),  tells  ol 
Gesios,  an  Alexandrian  ialrosophistes,  who  alleg¬ 
edly  was  baptized  under  compulsion  and  uttered 
a  Homeric  couplet  while  in  the  font.  Only  aito 
the  saints  cured  his  painful  illness  (which  his  own 
professional  skill  had  been  unable  to  correct)  did 
Gesios  convert  to  Christianity.  The  cults  of  heal¬ 
ing  martyrs  such  as  Kyros  and  John  01  Artemius 
competed  with  the  iatrosophistai  for  clients  by  pub¬ 
lishing  miracle  collections  that  criticized  the  iatio- 
sophistai  for  arrogance,  high  tees,  and  clinical  fail¬ 
ure.  Epiphanios  of  Salamis  in  Panariov  64.67.5 
speaks  of  “iatrosophistic  trickery,”  associating 
medical  skill  with  magic.  The  term  is  used  occa¬ 
sionally  in  later  texts  (e.g.,  Theophilos  Protospa- 
tharios  and  the  Souda ),  but  fheophanes  the  Con¬ 


fessor  prefers  a  "separated”  form,  and  speaks  of 

a  wjthisles  of  medical  science  ( I  heoph.  982.18). 

•  — F.R.T. 


IATRUS  ('1  arpoy),  late  Roman  stronghold  ( phrou - 
non  in  Prokopios,  polls  in  Simokattes)  in  Moesia 
II  on  the  Danube,  near  the  modem  Bulgarian 
village  of  Krivina,  east  of  Novae,  It  was  founded 
after  293,  probably  in  the  early  4th  C.,  as  a  mili¬ 
tary  station,  and  is  characterized  by  a  uniform 
building  plan  (around  the  via  principalis  leading 
to  the  headquarters)  and  a  relative  uniformity  in 
the  ceramic  types  found  there.  I  amis  flourished 
(a .370—420,  the  barbarian  invasions  having  no 
recognizable  impact  on  its  prosperity.  At  this  time 
it  acquired  the  character  of  a  civilian  settlement, 
with  more  diversified  buildings  and  ceramics  (28 
amphora  types,  as  opposed  to  12  during  the  pre¬ 
vious  period).  The  invasion  of  the  Huns  in  422 
dest  royed  I  an  us,  and  when  it  recovered  at  the 
end  of  the  5th  C„  the  settlement  was  smaller  and 
humbler;  however,  a  basilica  of  the  6th  C.  has 
been  discovered.  Iatrus  was  probably  abandoned 
by  the  Byz.  soon  after  600  and  replaced  by  a 
village  with  semisubterranean  habitations  and  lo¬ 
cal  (possibly  Dac.o-Getan)  ceramics.  T  he  Slavic 
infiltration  (8th-qth  C.)  was  slow  and  peaceful, 
typical  Slavic  ceramics  existing  side  by  side  with 
the  late  Roman  provincial  types.  The  settlement 
seems  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Hungarians 
in  895/6  and  again  by  Svjatoseav  in  968/9.  The 
discovery  of  Byz.  coins  of  the  1  ith  C.  and  of  a 
badly  preserved  seal  of  ‘Mr[ai]ego[s]  [D]emetr[ios] 
[K]ata|ka!on?]”  (Iatrus-Krivina  [infra]  1:207)  indi¬ 
cates  a  Byz.  presence  in  the  area. 


m  Iatrus-Krivina,  3  vols.  (Berlin  1979-86).  T.  Ivanov, 
“Schriitquellen  and  geographische  Karlen  zur  Geschichte 
von  Iatrus,”  Klio  47  ( 1  c,6(D  5-.0.  (i.  von  Blow,  Die 
winschaftlk  he  Kntwieklung  des  spatronuschen  Iameskas- 
itlls  Iatrus  in  Niedermosien,”  BS  41  (1980)  181-87. 


IBAS  fl fias),  bishop  of  Edessa  (435~49>  45 1_ 
57);  died  Edessa  28  Oct.  457.  A  professor  in  the 
school  of  Edessa,  Lbas  is  said  to  have  translated 
works  of  Aristotle,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  and 
Diodoros  of  Tarsos  into  Syriac.  An  adherent  of 
the  Antiochene  School  and  an  ardent  anti- 
Monophysite,  lbas  was  at  loggerheads  with  Rab- 
m!  1. a,  the  bishop  of  Edessa.  In  433  he  had  to  leave 


the  city,  but  after  Rabbula’s  death  succeeded  him 
as  bishop.  He  was,  however,  unable  to  maintain 
peace  in  the  church:  he  was  accused  of  Nestori- 
anism,  and,  although  vindicated  at  hearings  con¬ 
ducted  in  Tyre  and  Berytus,  he  was  deposed  by 
the  “Robber”  Council  of  Ephesus  in  449.  The 
Council  of  Chaecedon  returned  him  to  his  see, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death. 

Of  Ibas’s  works  only  a  letter  to  Mari,  bishop  of 
Ktesiphon  (Seleukeia  on  the  Tigris),  has  sur¬ 
vived — in  a  Greek  translation  of  the  original  Syr¬ 
iac  text  (ACO,  tom.  II,  vol.  i,  pt. 3. 32—34).  Al¬ 
though  lbas  reproached  Nestorios  for  rejection 
of  the  title  Theotokos,  all  his  polemics  were  di¬ 
rected  against  Cyril  of  Alexandria  whom  lbas 
saw  as  the  successor  of  Apollinakis  of  Laodikeia. 
T  he  fathers  of  Chalcecfon  approved  the  theology 
expressed  in  his  letter,  but  Ibas’s  views  continued 
to  be  controversial  long  after  his  death,  and  he 
was  condemned  in  553  during  the  Affair  of  the 
Three  Chapters.  After  Ibas’s  death  many  of  his 
partisans,  teachers  and  students  of  the  school  of 
Edessa,  moved  to  Nisibis. 

lit.  A.  d’Ales,  "I.a  lettre  d’lbas  a  Mares  le  Persian,” 
RechScRel  22  (1932)  5—25.  f.-M.  Sauget,  DP  AC  2:1735k 

-I. E.G. 

IBERIA  CiPvp  La),  northeasternmost  theme  of 
the  Byz.  Empire,  created  by  Basil  II  from  the 
inheritance  of  David  of  Tayk'/Tao.  The  precise 
date  of  its  creation  is  controversial;  the  theme  was 
probably  organized  soon  after  Basil’s  campaign  of 
1001  and  considerably  earlier  than  1022,  when  it 
was  consolidated  by  the  emperor’s  Iberian  cam¬ 
paign.  The  territories  of  the  theme  first  consisted 
of  David’s  domains,  stretching  southward  along 
the  eastern  Byz.  frontier  and  into  central  Ar¬ 
menia,  where  it  included  the  city  of  Man  i  zikeri  . 
In  1045,  the  lands  of  the  Bagratid  kingdom  of 
Sirak  became  part  of  the  theme  and  its  adminis¬ 
trative  center  shifted  to  Ani.  The  Seljuks  captured 
this  city  in  1064,  but  in  1064/5  the  Bagratid  king¬ 
dom  of  Kars  entered  the  theme,  which  included 
southern  Tayk'/Tao,  Basean,  and  Kars,  until  it 
disappeared  in  the  1070s  when  the  Seljuks  ad¬ 
vanced  into  imperial  territory. 

lit.  V.A.  Arutjunova-Fidanjan,  Armjane-chalkidonity  na 
vostocnych  granicach  Vizantijskoj  imperii  (XI  v.)  (Erevan  1980) 
>08— 35.  Hr.  Bartikjan.  “O  feme  ‘Iverija,’  "  Vesinik  obscest- 
vennych  nauk  Ann.  AN  12  (1974)  68—79.  K.M.  Yuzbashian. 


‘‘L'administration  byzamine  en  Armenie  aux  X'-XF'  si¬ 
xties,”  RE  Arm  n.s.  10(1973—74)  154-83.  -N.G.G. 

IBERIANS  Cipypot  ).  The  term  “Iberia”  was  used 
in  Greek  with  various  meanings.  Constantine  VII 
Poi phyrogennetos  {De  adm.  imp.  23)  notes  that  it 
could  mean  Spain  or  Georgia  in  the  Caucasus. 
Georgian  Iberia  corresponds  with  K'art'ii,  the 
eastern  part  of  the  medieval  Georgian  kingdom 
(see  Georgia),  and  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  theme  ol  Iberia,  which  included  part  of 
northern  Armenia  but  not  K'art'ii.  The  various 
peoples  of  the  Caucasus  were  often  confused; 
thus  John  Tzetzes  calls  the  Iberians,  Abchasians, 
and  Alans  one  people  (P.  Gautier,  REB  28  [1970] 
208). 

“Iberian”  was  also  used  for  Armenians  who 
belonged  to  the  Chalcedonian  rather  than  the 
Gregorian  Monophysite  church  (V.A.  Arutjunova- 
Fidanjan,  Armjane-chalkidonity  na  vostocnych  granicach 
Vizanlijskoj  imperii  [Erevan  1980]),  those  whom 
Armenian  sources  pejoratively  call  cayt’  (see  Tza- 
toi).  Hence  the  typikon  of  Gregory  Pakourianos 
permits  only  “Iberians”  in  his  monastery.  The 
term  “Iberian”  could  also  be  applied  to  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  theme  of  Iberia  or,  in  its  narrowest 
sense,  to  a  monk  from  the  monastery  of  Iveron. 

lit.  V.A.  Arutjunova-Fidanjan,  “  Iver’  v  vizantijskich 
istocnikach  XI  v.,”  Banker  Matenadarani  11  (1973)  46—67. 

-R.T. 


IBERON  MONASTERY.  See  Iveron  Monas¬ 
tery. 


IBN  AL-  ADIM  (or  Kamal  al-Din),  Arab  historian 
and  Ayyubid  official;  born  Aleppo  1192,  died 
Cairo  1262.  He  was  a  member  of  a  prominent 
family  that  discharged  various  official  responsi¬ 
bilities  under  the  successive  dynastic  regimes  in 
Aleppo  (see  Berroia).  He  himself,  after  studies 
in  Aleppo,  Damascus,  Jerusalem,  Baghdad,  and 
the  Hijaz,  served  in  Aleppo  as  a  diplomatic  sec¬ 
retary,  as  a  judge,  and  later  as  the  chief  minister 
of  the  Ayyubid  regime.  In  1260,  as  the  Mongols 
approached,  ibn  al-'Adlm  Heel  from  Aleppo  to 
Egypt.  When  they  withdrew,  he  revisited  his  na¬ 
tive  city,  found  it  destroyed,  and  returned  to 
Cairo. 
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Ibn  al-cAdIm  wrote  several  works,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  which  are  his  two  major  books  on 
Aleppo.  The  Ultimate  Quest  of  the  History  of  Aleppo, 
of  which  ten  unpublished  MS  volumes  survive,  is 
an  alphabetically  arranged  biographical  dictio¬ 
nary  of  men  connected  with  Aleppo.  His  second 
historical  book,  The  Quintessence  of  Aleppo's  History, 
offers  a  chronological  presentation  of  material 
gathered  for  the  dictionary.  The  chronicle  ends 
in  the  year  1243.  ^  has  the  great  merit  of  com¬ 
piling  all  sources,  and  of  recording  various  opin¬ 
ions  on  historical  events  and  presenting  the  events 
in  chronological  order  or  according  to  political 
states.  It  includes  Aleppo's  relations  with  the  Byz. 
during  the  10th  C.  and  the  Crusader  period. 

ed.  Ultimate  Quest — partial  Fr.  tr.  C.  Barbier  de  Mey- 
nard,  RHC  Orient.  3:695-732.  Quintessence,  partial  ed.  S. 
Dahhan,  3  vols.  (Damascus  1951-68).  Fr.  tr.  C.  Barbier  de 
Meynard,  RHC  Orient.  3:577-732.  E.  Blot  bet,  ‘  Histon  e 
d’Alep  de  Kamal-al-Din, "  KOI.  3  (1895)  509—65;  4  (1896) 
145-225;  5  (1897) 37-107;  6  (1898)  1-49. 

lit.  S.  Dahan  in  Lewis-Holt,  Historians,  111  —  13.  l  ewis, 
FA'2  3:695k  -A.S.F.. 

IBN  AL-ATHIR,  or  Tzz  al-Din  Abu'l-Hasan  cAlT 
ibn  Muhammad,  Arab  historian;  born  Jazirat  ibn 
cUmar  (on  the  Tigris)  13  May  1160,  died  Mosul 
June  1233.  Born  into  a  prosperous  scholarly  fam¬ 
ily  well  connected  with  the  Zangids,  he  received 
an  excellent  education  and  became  a  private  scholar 
enjoying  official  patronage.  He  traveled  fre¬ 
quently,  esp.  to  Syria,  where  he  witnessed  some 
of  the  campaigns  of  Saladin  and  eventually  set¬ 
tled  in  Aleppo. 

He  composed  several  biographical  works  and  a 
history  of  the  Zangids  but  is  best  known  for  his 
Consummate  History,  a  vast  work  (front  Creation  to 
1231)  considered  the  acme  of  Arabic  annalistic 
historiography.  The  earlier  chapters,  though 
largely  based  on  al-TABARl,  contain  valuable  ac¬ 
counts  (mostly  on  military  campaigns)  from  other 
sources  now  lost.  For  the  12th— 13th  C.,  he  writes 
from  personal  knowledge  and  contemporary  in¬ 
formants;  though  unquestionably  preoccupied 
elsewhere,  he  offers  a  fragmentary  but  useful 
view  of  Byz.  military  history  for  1164-1228.  He 
describes  the  maneuvering  between  the  various 
powers  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  reception  of  refu¬ 
gee  Muslim  princes  in  Constantinople,  recounts 
several  disastrous  expeditions  of  the  Komnenoi 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  provides  details  on  the  I  bird 
Crusade,  including  Byz.  efforts  to  repel  Frederick 


1  Barbarossa  and  the  fall  of  Cyprus  to  Richard  I 
Lionheart  in  1192.  The  Latin  conquest  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  is  described  in  detail.  Later  reports, 
though  recounting  continuing  decline,  portray  Byz. 
as  a  still-formidable  power. 

ED.  Chronicon  quod  perfectissimum  inscribitur,  ed .  C.J. 
Tornberg,  12  vols.  (Leiden  1851-76);  rp.  with  corr.  and 
add.  as  Al-Kdmil  f  l’l-tunkh,  13  vols.  (Beirut  1965-66).  Ex¬ 
tracts  tr.  J.T.  Reinaud,  C.F.  Defremery,  RHC  Orient.  1:187- 
744,  2: 1  -  180. 

lit.  Brockelrnann,  Litteratur  1:345k  supp.  1:587k  Vasi- 
liev,  Byz.  Arabes  2.2:129-62.  F.  Rosenthal,  El2  3:723k  D.S. 
Richards  in  Medieval  Historical  Writing  in  the  Christian  and 
Islamic  Worlds,  ed.  D.C).  Morgan  (London  1982)  76-108. 

— L.I.C. 

IBN  AL-QALANISI,  Arab  historian  of  Muslim 
Syria;  born  Damascus  ca.  1072,  died  there  17  March 
1160.  A  member  of  a  prominent  family  of  Da¬ 
mascus,  he  twice  served  as  its  chief  municipal 
official  (rcTis).  He  is  best  known  as  the  author  of 
the  chronicle  Continuation  of  the  History  0}  Damas¬ 
cus,  used  heavily  by  several  later  generations  of 
Muslim  historians.  It  covers  a  dramatic  period  of 
Syrian,  Mesopotamian,  and  Egyptian  history  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  mid- 10th  C.  to  1  160,  overshad¬ 
owed  by  the  changing  fortunes  of  Byz.,  Fatimid, 
Crusader,  and  Zangid  protagonists.  For  anterior 
historical  events,  ibn  al-Qalanis!  relied  on  Syro- 
Egyptian  archives  and  minor  chronicles,  but  he 
based  the  coverage  of  contemporary  develop¬ 
ments  on  his  own  observations,  eyewitness  ac¬ 
counts,  and  documentary  evidence.  Although  the 
work  of  ibn  al-QalanisI  mainly  deals  with  politico- 
social  life  in  Damascus  and  in  central  Syria  and 
Palestine,  it  constitutes  a  unique  chronicle  of  the 
first  60  years  of  the  Crusader  period  written  front 
the  Arab  vantage  point. 

ed.  History  oj  Damascus  763—555  a.h.,  ed.  ill.  Amedroz 
(Beirut-Leiden  1 908).  The  Damascus  Chronicle  of  the  Crusades, 
tr.  H.A.R.  Gibb  (London  1932).  Damns  de  lojy  d  1154,  tr. 
R.  Le  Fourneau  (Damascus  1952). 

lit.  C.  Cahen,  “Note  d’historiographie  syrienne,  la  pre¬ 
miere  partie  de  l  histoire  d’Ibn  al-QalanisI,  in  Arabic  and 
Islamic  Studies  in  Honor  of  Hamilton  A.R.  Gibb,  ed.  G.  Makdisi 
(Cambridge,  Mass.- Leiden  1965)  157-67.  -A.S.E. 

IBN  BATTUTA,  more  fully  Shams  al-Din  Abu 
‘Abdallah  Muhammad  ibn  ‘Abdallah,  celebrated 
Arab  traveler;  born  Tangier  1304,  died  Morocco 
ca.1369  or  1377.  A  jurist  by  education,  his  exten¬ 
sive  journeys  by  land  and  sea  covered  all  Islamic 
lands  and  most  other  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa 


and  included  visits  to  the  Crimea,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Constantinople.  His  Travels  were  dictated  in 
1355  at  the  request  of  the  sultan  of  Morocco. 
Although  scholars  have  minor  qualms  about  his 
veracity,  chronology,  and  the  “editorial”  role  of 
his  scribe,  the  Travels  of  ibn  Battuta  are  an  invalu¬ 
able  primary  source  for  tqth-C.  history.  His  ac¬ 
count  of  Asia  Minor  (visited  133  1—33)  records  the 
rise  of  the  Ottoman  principality  under  Orhan;  it 
is  esp.  illuminating  on  the  processes  of  islamiza- 
tion,  turkification,  and  Byz.  decline.  His  report 
on  the  Crimean  Tatars  records  their  relations 
with  the  Palaiologoi,  including  the  marriage  of  a 
Byz.  princess  to  their  khan.  During  a  five-week 
visit  to  Constantinople  (late  1331),  having  arrived 
via  the  Crimea  with  the  caravan  of  the  returning 
Byz.  princess,  ibn  Battuta  met  Emp.  Andronikos 
III  and  toured  markets,  churches,  and  monaster¬ 
ies.  Valuable  because  of  the  uniqueness  of  his 
“private”  visit,  his  sympathetic  account  also  en¬ 
riches  our  knowledge  of  the  topography  of  14th- 
C.  Constantinople  and  Byz. -Islamic  mutual  per¬ 
ceptions. 

ed.  Voyages,  ed.  C.  Defremery,  B.R.  Sanguinetti,  4  vols. 
(Paris  1859—1922;  rp.  1982).  with  Fr.  tr.  Travels,  tr.  H.A.R. 
Gibb,  3  vols.  (Cambridge  1958-71). 

lit.  H.A.R.  Gibb,  “Notes  sur  les  voyages  d’Ibn  Battuta 
en  Asie  Mineure  et  en  Russie,”  in  Etudes  d’Orientalisme 
dediees  a  la  memoire  de  Levi- Provencal,  vol.  1  (Paris  1962) 

1 25-33.  L  Hrbek,  “The  Chronology  of  Ibn  Battuta’s  Trav¬ 
els.”  Archiv  Onentalnl  30  (1962)  409-68.  A.  Miquel,  El2 
8:78:5k  R.E.  Dunn,  The  Adventures  of  Ibn  Battuta  (Berkeley, 
Calif.,  1986).  ’  -A.Sh. 

IBN  BlBl,  Arab  author  of  a  history,  written  in 
Persian,  of  the  Seljuks  of  Asia  Minor  (Rum);  fi. 
13th  C.  His  father  served  as  secretary  at  the  chan¬ 
cellery  of  the  Seljuk  sultan  in  Konya  and  went  on 
several  diplomatic  missions.  Ibn  BlbT  himself  made 
a  career  at  the  same  court,  becoming  the  head  of 
the  chancellery  of  the  secretariat  of  state. 

Ibn  Blbl's  woik,  'AlaulCuinmuiuL  [i.c.,  wf  ‘Am’dl- 
Din  Kay-qubadh  I]  Concerning  ‘ Ala  id  Affairs,  com¬ 
pleted  in  1281/2,  draws  from  his  personal  expe¬ 
riences  at  the  court  and  covers  events,  including 
Seljuk-Byz.  relations,  from  the  end  of  the  12th  C. 
until  1282.  It  is  the  only  source  of  information 
about  his  own  life.  Apart  from  the  main  text 
(Istanbul,  Suleymaniye,  Aya  Sofya  2985),  there 
exist  an  abbreviated  Persian  version,  Mukhtasar, 
composed  in  1284/5  by  an  unknown  writer  while 
ibn  Bibi  was  still  alive,  and  a  Turkish  adaptation, 
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written  in  the  early  15th  C.  by  an  Ottoman  court 
historian,  Yazicioglu  ‘All. 

ed.  El-Evamiru  l-cAla  iyye  fVl-UmuriUAlciiyye,  ed.  N.  Lu- 
gal,  A.S.  Erzi  (Ankara  1957).  Die  Seltschukengeschichte,  tr. 
H.W.  Duda  (Copenhagen  1959). 

lit.  P.  Mclioranskij,  “SePdzuk-name  kak  istocnik  dlja 
istorii  Vizantii  v  XII  i  XIII  vekach,”  VizVrem  1  (1894)  613- 
40.  '  -A.S.E. 

IBN  HAWQAL,  more  fully  Abu  al-Qasim  ibn  ‘All 
al-Naslb,  Arab  geographer  of  the  systematic  school 
(see  Arab  Geographers);  born  Nisibis,  died  after 
988.  His  Picture  of  the  Earth  is  a  primary  document 
for  the  historical  geography  of  the  Islamic  world, 
Byz.,  and  other  lands.  As  a  merchant-scholar,  he 
traveled  widely  between  943  and  973,  visiting  the 
Caspian  Sea  region,  Fatimid  Egypt,  North  Africa, 
Sicily,  Spain,  and  southern  Italy.  He  knew  the 
Arab-Byz.  frontier  region  well  and  participated 
in  Arab  military  expeditions  into  eastern  Anatolia. 

His  book  (first  published  before  967  and  revised 
twice,  ca.977  and  988),  though  begun  indepen¬ 
dently,  is  essentially  a  recast  of  the  Routes  arid 
Kingdoms  of  al-IsTAKHRl,  which  the  aging  author 
requested  him  to  edit  when  the  two  met  in  Bagh¬ 
dad  (951—52).  A  comparison  of  the  two  works, 
with  reference  to  Byz.,  the  Thughur  (see  ‘AwAsim 
and  Thughur),  Sicily,  and  Mediterranean  trade, 
reveals  ibn  Hawqal’s  independent  judgment  and 
sense  of  history,  as  well  as  his  concern  for  detail. 
His  maps  are  also  more  developed  and  show  some 
Byz.  themes  and  towns.  Equally  important  are  his 
insightful  remarks  on  Islamic  Sicily,  the  policies 
of  the  Hamdanids,  the  military  and  financial  pol¬ 
icies  of  Nikephoros  II  Phokas,  the  decline  of  the 
Islamic  Thughur,  and  the  impact  of  the  Byz. 
reconquista.  Of  particular  interest  is  his  account  of 
the  Banu-Hablb  of  Nisibis,  cousins  of  the  Ham- 
danids  who,  during  the  reign  of  John  I  Tzimiskes, 
converted  to  Christianity  and  cooperated  with  the 
Byz.  in  their  campaigns  against  the  Muslims.  Ibn 
Hawqal  reflects  subtle  Fatimid  propaganda  and 
is  severely  critical  of  the  Hamdanids. 

ed.  Surat  al-Ard,  ed.  J.H.  Kramers  (Leiden  1938).  Con¬ 
figuration  de  la  terre,  tr.  G.  Wiet,  revised  J.H,  Kramers  (Paris- 
Beirnt  1964). 

lit.  Krackovskij,  Geog.  Lit.  198—205.  A.  Miquel,  El'2 
3:786-88.  '  ‘  ‘  -A.Sh. 

IBN  JUBAYR,  more  fully  Abu  al-Husayn  ibn 
Jubayr  Muhammad  ibn  Ahmad,  Arab  traveler 
and  man  of  letters;  born  Valencia  1145,  died 
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Alexandria  29  Nov.  1217.  After  working  as  a 
government  secretary  in  Arab  Granada  for  a  time, 
he  made  two  major  and  eventf  ul  sea  journeys  to 
Mecca  and  back  (1183-85  and  1189-91)  and  a 
less  eventful  one  in  1204  (Krackovskij,  infra)  or 
1217  (Pellat,  infra).  Only  the  first  journey  is  re¬ 
corded  in  his  extant  Travels.  Ostensibly  a  pilgrim 
to  Mecca,  his  main  itinerary  included  Ceuta,  Sic¬ 
ily,  Alexandria,  Cairo,  Jedda,  Mecca,  Madina, 
Baghdad,  Aleppo,  Damascus,  l  yre,  Acre  (the  last 
two  were  in  Crusader  hands  at  the  time),  again 
Sicily,  Cartagena,  and  Granada.  He  traveled  on 
Genoese  ships  both  ways  with  Christian  and  Mus¬ 
lim  pilgrims  and  merchants. 

His  Travels ,  written  in  a  diary  form  giving  the 
names  of  Muslim  and  Christian  months,  is  an 
important  document  for  political,  economic,  and 
social  conditions  not  only  in  Islamic  lands  but  also 
in  the  Mediterranean  world.  In  particular,  it  notes 
the  conflicts  and  peaceable  contacts  between  Cru¬ 
saders  and  Muslims;  Byz. -Genoese  relations;  and 
Sicily  under  William  II,  including  the  conditions 
of  Muslims,  ft  gives,  moreover,  a  valuable  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  cathedral  of  Palermo  and  a  unique 
account  of  the  Norman  court.  He  also  alludes  to 
Byz. -Norman  relations  and  records  the  curious 
echoes  in  Sicily  of  recent  Seljuk  victories  over  Byz. 
Especially  interesting  is  his  report  on  Andronikos 
I’s  use  of  Muslim  troops  in  seizing  the  throne  in 
Constantinople  in  i  182  (Hecht,  Aussenpolitik  33). 

ed.  Rihlat  Ibn  Jubayr,  ed.  M.  de  Goeje  (Leiden -London 
1907;  rp.  New  York  1973)-  The  Travels  of  Ibn  Jubayr,  tr. 
R.J.C.  Broadhurst  (London  1952). 

lit.  Krackovskij,  Geog.  Lit.  304—07  (Fr.  tr.  in  Canard, 
L'expansion,  pt.XIV  [1960—61],  64—69).  C.  Pellat,  hi1  3:735. 

— A.Sh. 


IBN  KHURDADHBEH,  more  fully  Abu  al-Qasim 
'Ubaydallah  ibn  'Abdallah  ibn  Khurdadhbeh,  au¬ 
thor  of  the  earliest  surviving  Arabic  administra¬ 
tive  geography,  including  vital  details  on  Byz.; 
born  Khurasan  ca.825,  died  Iraq  ca.912.  Of  Per¬ 
sian  origin,  he  grew  up  in  Baghdad,  where  he 
studied  Arabic  philology,  literature,  history,  and 
music.  He  was  director  of  posts  and  intelligence 
in  al-Jibal  (ancient  Media)  and  a  boon  companion 
of  the  'Abbasid  caliph  al-Mu'tamid  (870-92). 

Of  his  ten  books,  including  a  world  history,  only 
extracts  of  On  Entertainment  and  Musical  Instru¬ 
ments,  containing  references  to  Byz.  music,  and 
an  incomplete  version  of  his  Routes  and  Kingdoms 


(composed  ca.84b— 70,  revised  ca.885)  survive.  His 
fame  rests  on  the  latter  book,  which  is  a  primary 
source  for  Islamic  administrative  and  economic 
history  as  well  as  Byz.  military  administration.  His 
account  of  Byz.  is  based  mostly  on  the  lost  writings 
of  the  Arab  prisoner  al-  jARMl  (released  845),  but 
also  on  official  documents.  It  preserves  a  curious 
report  of  an  Arab  scientific  expedition  to  the  cave 
of  the  Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus.  More  impor¬ 
tant  is  his  concise  information  on  Constantinople; 
topography,  routes,  distances,  towns,  and  for¬ 
tresses  of  Asia  Minor;  official  Byz.  hierarchy;  army 
strength,  revenues,  and  organization;  and  the  first 
known  Arabic  list  of  Byz.  themes,  with  the  earliest 
mention  of  Cappadocia  and  Charsianon  as  mili¬ 
tary  districts.  His  work  also  refers  to  Byz.’s  north¬ 
ern  neighbors  and  international  trade. 

ed.  Kitab  al-Masdlik  wal-Mamdlik,  ed.  M.  de  Goeje  [  = 
BGA  6  (1889)],  with  Fr.  ti\  Mukhtdr  mm  Kitab  al-Lahw  wal- 
M  aid  hi  (On  Music  and  Entertainment),  ed.  I.  A.  Khalife  (Beirut 
1969). 

lit.  Krackovskij,  Geog.  Lit.  147-50.  Miquel,  Geographic 
i:xxi,  87—92,  2:396—99.  M.  Hadj-Sadok,  ET  3:839!.  Gel- 
zer,  Themen  81-96,  100—06,  114—26.  -A.Sh. 

IBN  RUSTA.  See  Harun  ibn  Yaiiya. 

IBN  SHADDAD.  See  Baha’  al-DIn. 

ICON  FRAMES  (sing.  rrepicfeptov,  e.g.,  Pantel., 
nos.  7.21,  53)  are  usually  slightly  raised  from  the 
surface  of  the  icon  and  display  figural  represen¬ 
tations,  floral  or  geometric  ornament,  and  bosses. 
From  the  11th  C.  onward  they  are  frequently 
recorded  in  church  inventories  but  may  have 
been  in  use  at  least  a  century  earlier.  The  most 
elaborate  examples  were  made  of  precious  metals, 
enamels,  and  stones  or  glass  beads  ( Treasury  S. 
Marco  172)  or,  more  frequently,  of  repousse  silver 
(M.  Chatzidakis,  Icons  of  Patinos  [Athens  1 985]  nos. 
1-2).  Another  technique — cloisonne  silver  with¬ 
out  enamel  inlay — appears  on  numerous  frames 
of  the  late  13th- 14th  G.  (M.  Chatzidakis,  JOB  21 
[1972]  79-80- 

The  figural  decoration  of  icon  frames  consists 
of  busts  ( laimia )  of  saints  or  whole-figure  repre¬ 
sentations  ( stasidia ),  sometimes  including  donor 
portraits.  These  form  a  Def.sis  composition  com¬ 
plementary  to  the  main  subject  of  the  icon.  Others 
display  Gospel  scenes  or  events  from  the  life  of 


the  depicted  saint.  Most  of  the  elaborate  frames 
surround  venerated  icons  of  the  Virgin.  They 
were  less  often  employed  on  icons  of  Christ  or  a 
church’s  patron  saint  and  only  rarely  on  icons  of 
Gospel  and  other  scenes.  Simpler  frames  are  re¬ 
stricted  to  geometric  or  floral  ornament. 

lit.  A.  Grabar,  Les  revetements  en  or  el  en  argent  des  mines 
bymntines  du  moyen  age  (Venice  1975).  -L.Ph.B. 


ICONIUM.  See  Ikonion. 

ICONOCLASM  (from  siKovoKXacrTTjs,  “image- 
destroyer”),  a  religious  movement  of  the  8th  and 
9th  C.  that  denied  the  holiness  of  icons  and 
rejected  icon  veneration.  Clerical  opposition  to 
the  artistic  depiction  of  sacred  personages  had  its 
roots  in  late  antiquity  (Baynes,  Byz.  Studies  1  16- 
43,  226-39).  In  the  4th  C.  Eusebios  of  Caesarea, 
evidently  drawing  on  the  christology  of  Origf.n, 
denied  the  possibility  of  artistically  delineating 
Christ’s  image  (G.  Florovsky,  Chi  list  19  [1950]  77- 
96).  There  was  also  an  Iconoclast  movement  in 
7th-C.  Armenia  (Alexander,  History,  pt.VII  [1955], 
151—60).  In  the  early  8th  C.  several  bishops  in 
Asia  Minor,  notably  Constantine  of  Nakoleia  and 
Thomas  of  Claudiopolis,  condemned  the  venera¬ 
tion  of  images  (G.  Ostrogorsky  in  Mel.  Diehl  1 1235- 
38),  citing  traditional  biblical  prohibitions  against 
idolatry.  Their  views  became  a  movement  when 
Emp.  Leo  III  began  to  support  their  position 
publicly  in  726  (Anastos,  “Leo  Ill’s  Edict”  5-41). 
His  order  to  remove  an  icon  of  Christ  from  the 
Chalke  gate  caused  a  riot.  In  730  Leo  summoned 
a  silention  that  forced  Patr.  Germanos  I  to  resign 
and  issued  an  edict  commanding  the  destruction 
of  icons  of  the  saints.  Persecutions  under  Leo 
appear  to  have  been  limited  to  instances  of  de¬ 
stroying  church  decorations,  portable  icons,  and 
altar  furnishings;  there  is  no  solid  evidence  of 
martyrdom. 

The  usurper  Artabasdos  temporarily  restored 
icon  veneration,  but  Constantine  V  broadened 
the  theological  base  of  Iconoclasm  by  personally 
writing  treatises  and  organizing  silentia.  Constan¬ 
tine  introduced  an  explicit  christological  aspect 
into  Iconoclasm  by  asserting  that  a  material  de¬ 
piction  of  Christ — who  as  God  is  uncircumscrib- 
able — threatened  either  to  confuse  or  separate  his 
two  natures.  In  754  Constantine  summoned  a 
council  in  Hieria,  which  condemned  icon  vener- 
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Iconoclasm.  Iconoclasts  whitewashing  an  image  of 
Christ.  Marginal  miniature  in  the  Khludov  Psalter 
(Moscow  gr.  129,  fol.67r);  9th  C.  State  Historical  Mu¬ 
seum,  Moscow.  The  Iconoclast  with  the  wild  hair  is 
thought  to  represent  the  patriarch  John  VII  Gramma- 
tikos. 


ation  as  diabolical  idolatry  and  insisted  that  the 
Eucharist  was  the  only  appropriate,  nonanthro- 
pomorphic  image  of  Christ.  Constantine  report¬ 
edly  rejected  worship  of  relics  and  attacked  the 
cult  of  Euphemia  of  Chaixedon,  but  the  754 
council  affirmed  the  efficacy  of  the  intercession 
of  saints  and  denied  only  the  propriety  of  ven¬ 
erating  them  through  material  depictions. 

The  acts  of  the  754  council  were  not  strongly 
enforced  until  the  760s,  when  several  Icono- 
phii.es  were  executed,  including  Stephen  the 
Younger.  Constantine  rigorously  persecuted 
Iconophiles  in  Constantinople,  esp.  monks;  stra- 
tegoi  such  as  Michael  Lachanodrakon  extended 
this  antimonastic  campaign  into  the  provinces.  Yet 
outside  the  capital  Iconoclasm  was  irregularly 
supported  and  often  restricted  to  redecorating 
churches  with  secular  art.  In  the  capital,  according 
to  the  vita  of  Stephen  the  Younger,  Constantine 
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replaced  pictures  in  the  Church  of  the  V  irgin  at 
Blachernai  with  "mosaics  [representing]  trees  and 
all  kinds  of  birds  and  beasts.  .  .  Yet  images  of 
Christ  and  the  saints  remained  in  the  sekreta  of 
Hagia  Sophia,  Constantinople,  until  768/9,  when 
Pati\  Niketas  1  (766-80)  had  them  removed  (Ni- 
keph.  76.2 if')-  Iconoclasm  waned  after  Constan¬ 
tine’s  death:  Leo  IV  persecuted  only  a  small  group 
of  officials  in  Constantinople  in  780,  and  in  787 
Constantine  VI,  Irene,  and  Pair.  Tarasios  se¬ 
cured  an  official  condemnation  of  Iconoclasm  at 
the  Second  Council  of  Nicaea. 

The  emperors  of  the  Amorian  dynasty  revived 
Iconoclasm,  but  it  lacked  the  vigor  of  the  8th-C. 
movement.  Leo  V  deposed  Patr.  Nikephoros  f 
and  summoned  a  synod  in  815  that  renounced 
the  restoration  of  icons  and  rehabilitated  the  Hieiia 
council  (P.  Alexander,  DOP  7  [1953]  35~66; idem* 
History,  pt.IX  [1958],  493— 5°5)-  Michael  II,  al¬ 
though  an  Iconoclast,  did  not  force  the  issue. 
Theophilos,  influenced  by  John  VII  Crammati- 
kos,  prohibited  the  production  of  icons  and 
persecuted  prominent  Iconophiles,  including  Eu- 
thymios  of  Sardis,  Theodore  Crap  1  os,  and  the 
painter  Lazaros,  but  in  843,  Empress  Theodora 
and  Theoktistos  engineered  the  Triumph  of 
Orthodoxy.  Although  several  church  councils  in 
the  860s  and  870s  condemned  Iconoclasm  again 
(F.  Dvornik,  DOP  7  [1953]  67-97)’  il  was  110 
longer  a  major  issue. 

While  Byz.  sources  blame  external  factors  like 
Jewish  magicians  and  Caliph  \az!d  II  for  influ¬ 
encing  Leo  III  and  his  supporters,  modern  schol 
arship  offers  various  explanations  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  Iconoclasm.  Many  specialists  favoi  an 
ideological  interpretation:  Iconoclasm  was  the  re¬ 
vival  of  ancient  polemics  against  religious  art 
(Alexander,  Patr.  Nicephoros  6-22),  which  har¬ 
bored  vestiges  of  paganism  (Martin,  Iconoclastic 
Controversy)',  Leo  III  was  attempting  to  purify  re¬ 
ligious  doctrine  and  practice  because  God  was 
punishing  the  Byz.  for  idolatry  by  sending  Aiab 
attacks  and  natural  disasters,  such  as  an  earth¬ 
quake  on  Thera  in  726  (C.  Mango  in  Iconoclasm 
2f).  Other  scholars  emphasize  economic  motives: 
the  emperors  used  Iconoclasm  to  confiscate  mo¬ 
nastic  and  ecclesiastical  property  (M.Ja.  Sjuzju- 
mov,  Ucenye  zapiski  Sverdlovskogo  gosudarstvennogo 
pedagogiceskogo  instituta  4  [1948]  48—110).  More 
recently,  scholars  have  stressed  the  role  of  impe¬ 
rial  power:  Iconoclasm  was  the  climax  of  Caesar- 


opapism  (CL  Ladner,  MedSt  2  [194°]  '  7  49^  the 
reestablishment  of  the  traditional  imperial  cult  (L. 
Barnard,  Byzantion  43  [  1973]  i3~29);  or  thc  eHort 
of  emperors  to  establish  their  authoiity  in  eccle¬ 
siastical  matters  at  a  time  when  they  were  under 
pressure  to  regenerate  Byz.  society  and  ward  off 
its  external  enemies  (JT.  Haldon,  BS  38  [1977] 
161-84).  Another  explanation  considers  Icono¬ 
clasm  against  the  backdrop  of  the  crisis  of  early 
Byz.  cities:  for  the  secular  clergy,  particularly 
bishops,  the  potentially  centrifugal  nature  of  the 
cult  of  saints— physically  localized  and  emotion¬ 
ally  privatized  by  holy  men,  icons,  relics,  and 
monasteries— threatened  their  ability  to  retain  a 
centralized  ecclesiastical  authority  that  could  de¬ 
fine  the  holy  and  shore  up  the  weakened  stiuc- 
tures  of  Byz.  civic  life  (P.  Brown,  EHR  88  [1973] 

3 1  f  )- 

Economic  and  political  factors  played  important 
roles  in  the  development  of  Iconoclasm,  but  the 
central  issue  of  the  controversy  was  the  doctrine 
of  salvation.  By  the  8th  C.  the  Orthodox  victory 
in  the  dispute  over  Christ’s  human  and  divine 
natures  had  affirmed  the  possibility  of  man’s  as¬ 
cent  to  God,  but  without  delimiting  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  salvation  or  the  position  of  the  holy 
in  Byz.  society.  Iconoclasts  were  genuinely  con¬ 
cerned  that  increasing  devotion  to  icons,  by  effac¬ 
ing  the  distinction  between  the  material  image 
and  its  spiritual  prototype,  was  encouraging  idol¬ 
atry  (E.  Kitzinger,  DOP  8  [1954]  82-150)  and 
thus  blurring  the  crucial  distinction  betwreen  the 
sacred  and  the  profane.  The  Iconoclasts  accepted 
only  the  Eucharist,  the  church  building,  and  the 
sign  of  the  cross  as  being  fully  holy,  because  only 
those  objects  had  been  consecrated  by  God  di¬ 
rectly  or  through  a  priest  and  were  thus  capable 
of  bringing  human  beings  in  contact  with  the 
divine,  whereas  icons  and  relics  were  illegitimately 
consecrated  from  below'  by  popular  veneration 
(Brown,  supra). 

The  outcome  of  Iconoclasm  was  a  paitial  vic¬ 
tory  for  both  sides.  The  Iconophiles,  aided  by 
thinkers  such  as  John  of  Damascus,  won  the 
theological  battle  by  formulating  a  theory  of  im- 
ages  that  regarded  icons  as  efficacious  vehicles  o 
the  holy  and  having  it  formally  endorsed  as  Or¬ 
thodoxy.  Yet  the  Iconophiles  owed  their  triumph 
to  sympathetic  emperors,  whose  authority  over 
church  affairs  was  thereby  strengthened.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  imperial  jurisdiction  over  monasteries 


was  established:  strong,  centralized  monasteries 
(see  Stoudios)  were  undermined  and  increasingly- 
replaced  by  smaller,  less  cenobitic  monasteries 
under  state  patronage  and  control.  Moreover,  re¬ 
ligious  dissidents  (see  Theodore  of  Stoudios) 
failed  in  appeals  to  Rome  to  counter  imperial 
efforts  to  dictate  religious  policy.  The  flight  of 
many  active  monastic  Iconophiles  to  the  West 
permitted  conformists  like  Photios  and  Euthy- 
mios  to  hold  the  patriarchate.  Among  other  con¬ 
sequences,  the  Iconoclasts’  reliance  on  nonrepre- 
sentational  religious  art  contributed  to  the 
exaltation  of  the  cult  of  the  cross  ().  Moorhead, 
Byzantion  55  [1985J  165-79),  while  in  the  West 
imperial  support  for  Iconoclasm  provoked  de¬ 
nunciations  from  popes  Gregory  II  and  Gre¬ 
gory  III  and  pushed  the  papacy  further  toward 
dependence  on  the  Franks  (see  also  Lirri  caro- 

LINl). 

lit.  P.  Schreiner,  “Der  byzantinische  Bilderstreit:  kri- 
tische  Analyse  der  zeitgenossischen  Meinungen  und  das 
Urteil  der  Nachwelt  bis  heme,"  SettStu  34.1  (1988)  3 1 9— 
407.  A.  Grabar,  L'iconoclasme  byzantin:  Le  dossier  arrheologiquC 
(Paris  1984).  D.  Stein,  Der  Beginn  des  byzantinischen  Bilder- 
streites  und  seme  Entwicklung  (Munich  1980).  H.  Hennephof, 
Textus  byzantinos  ad  iconomachiam  pertinentes  in  usum  academ- 
icum  (Leiden  1969).  -P.A.H.,  A.C. 

ICONODULES.  See  Iconophiles. 

ICONOGRAPHY,  the  demonstrative  subject 
matter  of  Byz.  works  of  art,  imbued  above  all 
with  Christianity  and  the  cult  of  the  emperor. 
While  history  painting,  portraits,  and  person¬ 
ifications  were  inherited  from  antiquity  and  re¬ 
mained  abiding  subjects,  in  other  areas  of  content 
marked  changes  are  discernible.  As  early  Chris¬ 
tian  concern  with  typology  declined,  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  subjects  tended  to  disappear  save  where 
themes  such  as  the  Ark  of  thf.  Covenant  were 
newly  interpreted.  By  the  bth  C.  a  broad  range 
of  motifs  from  the  New  Testament  and  Apocry¬ 
pha  was  in  use,  as  well  as  an  extensive  hagiograph- 
ical  repertory.  The  9th-]  ith  C.  saw  new  themes 
created  under  the  influence  of  the  liturgy  and 
Homiletic  sources;  developments  intensified  in  the 
12th  C.  when  special  attention  was  paid  to  such 
motifs  as  the  Mclismos  (see  Fraction)  and  pa¬ 
thetic  aspects  of  Christology.  A  secular  repertory 
drawing  on  classical  mythology  w-as  used  already 
in  the  10th  C.,  enriched  w-ith  motifs  taken  from 


both  everyday  life  and  the  West,  esp.  in  the  Koin- 
nenian  era.  I  he  multiplication  and  extension  of 
monumental  cycles,  often  dependent  on  hymnog- 
raphy,  and  the  elaboration  of  prefigurations  of 
the  Virgin,  are  marked  characteristics  of  13th- 
and  lqth-C.  art. 

lit.  A.  Grabar,  Christian  Iconography  (Princeton  1968). 
G.  Millet,  Recherches  sur  I'iconographie  de  I’evangile  aux  XIV e. 
XV e  et  XV I e  siecles  (Paris  1916).  C.  Walter,  Art  and  Ritual  of 
the  Byzantine  Church  (London  1982).  S.  Dufrenne,  “Prob- 
lemes  iconographiques  dans  la  peinture  monumentale  dn 
debut  du  XI  Ve  siecle,”  in  Symp.  Gracanica  29—38.  -A.C. 

ICONOPHILES  (eIkovo4>lXsi<;,  “lovers  of  im¬ 
ages’’),  also  iconodules  (e'lkop68ovXol,  “servants  of 
images”),  a  term  apparently  coined  during  the 
period  of  Iconoclasm — it  occurs  as  early  as  the 
8th  C.  (Lampe,  Lexicon  410) — to  denote  those  who 
defended  the  holiness  of  icons  and  the  propriety 
of  icon  veneration;  they  called  their  opponents 
iconoclasts  ( eiKovoK\acna.i ,  “image-breakers”). 
Among  the  most  prominent  iconophiles  were  Patr. 
Germanos  I,  John  of  Damascus,  Theodore  of 
Stoudios,  Patr.  Nikephoros  I,  Stephen  the 
Younger,  Theodore  Graptos,  and  Euthymios 
of  Sardis.  Monks  were  the  most  ardent  icono¬ 
philes  and  suffered  particularly  under  Constan¬ 
tine  V  and  at  the  hands  of  Michael  Lachano- 
drakon.  -P.A.H. 

ICONOSTASIS.  See  Tf.mplon. 

ICONS  (sing,  elkiop,  “image”).  In  its  broadest 
sense  an  icon  is  any  representation  of  a  sacred 
personage,  produced  in  many  media  and  sizes, 
monumental  as  well  as  portable;  in  its  narrowest 
sense  icon  most  often  refers  to  a  painted  wooden 
devotional  panel  (see  “Painted  Icons,”  below). 

Icon  Veneration  and  the  Theory  of  Images, 
f  he  term  eikon  was  ambiguous,  applied  even  to 
ancient  statues,  while  other  terms  of  pagan  vocab¬ 
ulary,  such  as  stele  or  agalma,  could  be  used  for 
images  of  Christ.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Byz. 
tried  to  contrast  eikon  writh  eidolon  (idol),  which 
was  an  embodiment  of  pagan  cult;  sometimes, 
however,  the  difference  between  them  disap¬ 
peared  as  in  the  story  about  a  heathen  ektypoma 
that  turned  out  to  be  an  image  of  the  Archangel 
Michael  (Malal.  78f). 

Christianity  inherited  a  hostile  attitude  toward 
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images  from  the  Old  Testament  prohibition  of 
Exodus  20:4  (“dhoti  shalt  not  make  .  .  •  tm\ 
graven  image”)  and  from  the  era  of  persecutions, 
when  Christians  were  forced  to  sacrifice  in  front 
of  imperial  images.  Many  early  church  fatheis 
(e.g.,  Eusebios  of  Caesarea,  Epiphanios  of  Cy¬ 
prus)  disapproved  of  icons,  esp.  those  of  Christ, 
since  he  should  be  worshiped  as  an  image  ( eikon ) 
of  the  invisible  God.”  Nevertheless,  Chiistians 
decorated  their  catacombs  and  eventually  their 
churches  with  images  that  were  considered  to  be 
holy.  Church  fathers  such  as  Basil  the  Great 
defended  the  veneration  of  images  as  of  fered  not 
to  the  picture  but  to  the  prototype  (PG  32.149C). 

The  dispute  became  acute  in  the  8th  and  gth 
C.  during  the  controversy  over  Iconoclasm.  1  he 
Iconoclasts  argued  that  portrayal  of  Christ  leads 
either  to  Nestorian  separation  of  humanity  from 
divinity  or  Monophysite  confusion  of  humanity 
and  divinity;  they  considered  the  eucharistic  ele¬ 
ments  as  the  only  proper  “icon”  of  Christ.  Icon* 
ophites,  the  defenders  of  icon  veneration  (pri¬ 
marily  John  of  Damascus,  Theodore  of  Stoudios, 
Patr.  Nikephoros  1),  developed  Basil’s  idea  and 
elaborated  the  concept  of  three  levels  of  image: 
Christ  as  the  natural  image  of  the  Father;  man  as 
the  divine  image  by  adoption  and  imitation,  and 
the  icon  as  an  artistic  image  of  Christ  or  the  saints. 
Consequently,  they  also  developed  a  teiminology 
to  differentiate  the  veneration  of  icons:  they  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  relative  veneration  (time  tike/sc  he  tike 
proskynesis)  of  the  icon  and  saints  from  the  genuine 
worship  ( latreia )  of  the  object  depicted  and  stressed 
that  the  purpose  of  veneration  was  to  arouse 
devotion.  Attacking  the  Iconoclasts,  they  con¬ 
nected  the  latter’s  anti-iconic  attitude  with  Mani- 
chaean  (Paulician)  and  Jewish  tenets.  John  of  Da¬ 
mascus  emphasized  the  didactic  role  of  icons,  esp. 
for  the  illiterate,  whereas  the  Letter  of  the  Three 
Patriarchs  and  saints’  vitae  describe  the  won¬ 
drous  power  of  icons,  which  could  heal  the  sick 
and  bring  retribution  on  assailants. 

The  principles  of  icon  veneration  were  sum¬ 
marized  at  the  Second  Council  of  Nicaf.a  (/87)> 
which,  however,  laid  greater  emphasis  on  the  tra¬ 
dition  of  miracle-working  icons  (such  as  the  Man- 
dylion  and  other  acheiropoieta.  likenesses  “not 
made  by  human  hand”)  than  on  theological  sub¬ 
tleties.  Doubts  about  icon  veneration  remained 
alive  even  after  the  defeat  of  Iconoclasm  (J.  Gouil- 
larcl,  AnnEPHE,  f,e  section,  86  [  1977/8]  29-50). 


LIT.  G.B.  Ladner,  “The  Concept  of  the  Image  in  the 
Greek  Fathers  and  the  Byzantine  Iconoclastic  Contro¬ 
versy,"  OOP  7  (1958)  *-34-  F  Kitzingcr.  “  The  Cult  of 
Images  in  the  Age  before  Iconoclasm,’  OOP  8  (1954)  83- 
1  -o.  1  h.  Nikolaou,  “Die  Ikonenverehrung  als  Beispiel  ost- 
kirchlii  her  Theologie  und  Frommigkeit  nach  Johannes  von 
Damaskos.”  OstkSt  27  (1976)  138-65.  S.  Gero,  “Cyril  of 
Alexandria,  Image  Worship,  and  the  Vita  of  Rabban  Flor¬ 
in  i/d,”  OrChr  62  (1978)  77-97-  I-  Barnard,  “The  Theology 
of  Images,”  in  Iconoclasm  7-13.  M.  Loos,  “Emzige  stnttige 
Fragen  der  lkonoklastischen  Ideologic.  BBA  51  (1983) 

13  (-5!  P.  Henry,  "The  Formulators  of  Icon  Doctrine,”  in 
Schools  of  Thought  in  the  Christian  Tradition,  ed.  P.  Henry 
(Philadelphia  1984)75-89.  -G.P.,  R.S. 

Painted  Icons.  The  painted  wooden  panel  is 
the  most  copiously  preserved  and  longest-lived 
genre  of  that  very  distinctive  form  of  Byz.  art,  the 
portable  devotional  icon.  Its  history  can  be  studied 
best  from  the  panels  at  the  monastery  of  St.  Cath¬ 
erine,  Sinai,  the  only  comprehensive  collection  of 
Byz.  examples  that  survives.  The  eailiest  pre¬ 
served  panel-painted  icons — some  27,  all  at  Sinai— 
belong  to  the  6th-7th  C.  (Weitzmann,  Sinai  Icons, 
nos.  B.1-B.31).  All  are  on  wood  and  are  from  14 
to  92  cm  high.  They  use  antique  media,  either 
encaustic  (pigment  suspended  in  wax)  or  tempera 
(pigment  suspended  in  egg  yolk,  the  medium 
found  in  most  post  Iconoclastic  panels).  1  heir 
forms — likewise  antique— include  single  rectan¬ 
gular  panels,  diptychs  (derived  from  wa  iting  tab¬ 
lets),  and  triptychs  (recalling  Late  Antique  de¬ 
votional  triptychs  with  images  of  the  gods);  no 
round  examples  survive,  but  they  are  depicted  in 
other  media  and  so  may  have  existed.  Their  por¬ 
trait  compositions  echo  Late  Antique  commem¬ 
orative  portraits  and  imperial  lavrata.  Themati¬ 
cally  varied,  with  New  Testament  theophanies, 
Old  Testament  scenes  promising  salvation,  and 
full-  and  half-length  portraits  of  Christ,  the  Virgin 
Mary,  prophets,  and  major  saints,  they  reflect  not 
so  much  liturgical  formulas  as  private  devotions. 
Chronologically,  these  panels  coincide  with  exten¬ 
sive  evidence  in  other  media  and  in  saints  vitae 
of  images  mediating  the  holy.  Thus  they  seem  to 
reflect  a  significant  stage  in  the  development  of 
the  icon,  as  it  moved  from  private  use  into  more 
public  visibility.  The  diverse  subjects  and  formats 
of  these  earliest  panels  indicate  that  most  came 
into  the  church  as  private  votive  donations,  and 
their  use  remained  extraliturgical,  focusing  indi¬ 
vidual  devotions. 

Panels  of  the  8th  and  9th  C.— surviving  only  at 
Sinai  (Weitzmann,  Sinai  Irons,  nos.  B. 32—B.41 


Icons.  Painted  icon;  late  13th  C.  Dumbarton  Oaks, 
Washington,  D.C.  St.  Peter  is  depicted  holding  a  scroll 
and  a  long-handled  cross:  his  keys  hang  around  his  neck. 
Probably  of  Macedonian  origin. 


are  exceedingly  scant  and  probably  of  provincial 
origin.  Examples  of  the  10th  and  1  ith  C.  are  less 
rare.  They  reflect  the  centralized  character  of  the 
Byz.  world  at  this  time,  as  art  was  linked  firmly  to 
liturgy  and  the  liturgy  itself  was  regularized.  The¬ 
matically,  art  was  thoroughly  coordinated  with 
liturgy  by  exhibiting  established  liturgical  feasts: 
images  were  attached  to  particular  feasts  and  their 
compositions  standardized  to  represent  both  the 
event  or  person  commemorated  and  the  feast 
itself.  This  set  repertoire  of  liturgical ly  deter¬ 
mined  representations  was  adopted  in  all  media, 
including  panel  painting,  displacing  the  earlier 
heterogeneous  devotional  imagery,  functionally, 
the  painted  panel — though  never  adopted  into 
the  actual  liturgical  ceremony — was  similarly  co¬ 
ordinated  with  liturgical  practice  when  the  church 


templon  emerged  as  the  focus  for  its  public  dis¬ 
play.  Normally  stored  on  hooks  in  aisles  or  the 
sanctuary,  panels  were  moved  to  the  templon — 
or  to  a  rroskynetarion  in  f  ront  of  it — on  the  day 
of  the  feast  they  represented.  Shifted  in  accord 
with  shifting  feasts,  the  panels  remained  portable, 
seldom  exceeding  the  height  of  about  one  meter 
accommodated  by  the  templon.  In  shape,  how¬ 
ever,  they  adapted  to  the  rectangular  intercol- 
umniations  of  the  templon,  and  only  private  panels 
retained  the  varied  antique  forms. 

Panels  of  the  mid-  11th  through  12th  C.  are 
characterized  more  by  innovation  and  prolifera¬ 
tion  than  by  standardization.  The  liturgy,  now 
thoroughly  regularized,  was  enriched  emotionally 
by  the  incorporation  of  evocative  ceremonies,  esp. 
those  of  Holy  Week.  This  opened  the  way  for 
artistic  invention  within  liturgical  boundaries, 
generating  new,  emotionally  charged  images  based 
on  hymns  and  prayers:  the  Man  of  Sorrows, 
variants  of  the  Virgin  Eeeousa,  Symeon  Glyko- 
philon  (see  Hypapante),  the  major  bilateral  icons 
(sec  below).  These  new  themes  were  suited  to, 
and  probably  originated  as,  devotional  panels. 
They  coincided  with  an  expanded  use  of  panel- 
painted  icons  in  both  public  and  private  devotion. 
Richer  patterns  for  the  disposition  of  panels  in 
church  and  templon  emerged,  generating  new 
and  distinctively  Byz.  shapes:  the  long,  narrow 
templon  beam  displaying  a  Great  Deesis  or  Great 
Feasts  cycle;  the  panels  hung  in  the  templon’s 
intercolumniations,  usually  showing  Christ,  Mary, 
John  the  Baptist,  or  the  church’s  patron  saint;  [he 
holy  (or  “royal”)  doors  in  the  templon  adorned 
w  ith  the  Annunciation;  the  Crucifixion  mounted 
above  the  templon;  the  calendar  icons,  whose 
registers  display  the  feast  images  for  entire  months; 
and  the  hagiographical  or  “vita”  icons,  showing  a 
saint  surrounded  by  scenes  from  his  or  her  life. 
While  such  images  may  often  have  been  made  of 
precious  materials  in  the  churches  ot  Constanti¬ 
nople,  panel  painting  ivas  generally  adopted, 
proving  preferable  in  scale,  w'eight,  adaptability, 
and  affordability.  Many  more  panel  paintings  sur¬ 
vive  from  the  12th  C.  than  from  any  earlier  cen¬ 
tury.  Sinai  itself  was  fully  furbished  with  panel- 
painted  icons  then,  and  panel  painting  began  to 
take  on  a  local  cast  in  the  byzantinizing  cultures 
of  Russia  and  Italy. 

The  climactic  proliferation  of  panel  painting 
came  in  Palaiologan  art.  The  14th  is  the  first 
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century  in  which  panel  paintings  dominate  works 
in  other  media  both  numerically  and  artistically. 
More  panels  are  preserved  than  icons  in  other 
media;  lor  the  first  time  they  survive  trom  all 
parts  of  the  Orthodox  world,  reflecting  numerous 
local  traditions.  Their  imagery  expands,  embrac¬ 
ing  complex  allegories  and  arcane  New  I  esta- 
ment  and  hagiographical  events.  Other  media 
imitate  them:  MS  illumination  contracts  to  fron¬ 
tispieces  resembling  icons;  monumental  painting 
exhibits  grids  of  iconlike  rectangular  pictures;  in 
the  realm  of  precious  materials,  the  miniature 
mosaic  (see  “Mosaic  Icons"  below),  which  attempts 
to  imitate  the  fluid  modeling  of  panel  painting, 
displaces  the  more  abstract  media  like  enamel. 
The  templon  develops  into  the  iconostasis ,  the 
opaque  screen  of  fixed  icons,  tier  upon  tier. 

Little  is  known  about  icon  painters.  Though 
some  were  monks,  others  wrere  clearly  laymen, 
and  many  practiced  in  a  variety  of  media  (see 
Artists). 

lit.  Belting,  Bild  und  Kult  11—330.  M.  Chatzidakis, 
“L’icorie  byzantine,”  Saggi  e  memorie  di  storm  deU'arte  2  ( 1 959) 
9—40.  W.  Felicetti-Liebenfels,  Geschichte  der  byzantinischen 
Ikonenmalerei  (Olten-Lausanne  1956).  Soteriou,  hikones.  K. 
Weitzmann,  “Icon  Programs  of  the  12th  and  13th  Centu¬ 
ries  at  Sinai,”  DChAE 1  12  {1984)  63-1  if).  K.  Weitzmann  et 
al..  The  Icon  (New  York  1982).  -A.W.C. 

Bilateral  Icons.  The  term  bilateral  is  usually 
reserved  for  panel-painted  icons  of  fair  size,  dis¬ 
playing  thematically  related  compositions  on  both 
faces.  Some  37  Byz.  examples  survive;  the  earliest 
is  of  the  1  ith  C.  The  obverse  generally  shows  the 
Pantokrator,  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  a  saint  and  the 
reverse  a  Christological  or  Marian  feast,  or  scenes 
from  the  life  of  the  saint.  Most  widespread  is  the 
pairing  of  the  Virgin  Hodegetria  and  Crucifix¬ 
ion.  In  fact,  the  Hodegetria  icon  in  Constantino¬ 
ple  seems  to  have  originated  the  whole  genre: 
being  the  object  of  special  veneration  on  Good 
Friday,  the  Virgin  icon  was  at  some  unknown 
point  furnished  with  an  image  of  the  Crucifixion 
on  its  reverse.  From  this  model,  apparently,  sprang 
the  idea  of  pairing  a  church’s  patron  saint  with  a 
Great  Feast  and  esp.  the  idea  of  pairing  the 
Virgin  prescient  of  her  infant’s  death  with  an 
image  of  that  death  itself  .  The  actual  use  of  bilat¬ 
eral  icons  remains  unclear;  hung  ordinarily  on 
the  templon  screen,  they  were  surely  displayed 
on  special  occasions  in  processions  or  on  stands 
(proskynetaria),  w'here  their  conjunction  of  im¬ 


ages  could  be  appreciated.  Though  some  icons, 
such  as  the  great  palladia— the  Hodegetria  and 
the  Virgin  of  Vladimir — may  have  become  bi¬ 
lateral  as  cult  practices  developed  around  them, 
other  icons  were  bilateral  from  the  start. 

lit.  l’allas.  Passion  und  Bestuttung  89—97,  308—32. 

—A.W.C. 

Metal  Icons.  Vulnerable  because  their  mate¬ 
rial  could  be  reused,  few  icons  in  precious  metals 
survive  today.  They  were  numerous  in  the  Byz. 
era,  however,  in  both  public  and  private  contexts. 
In  private  use,  gold,  silver,  bronze,  cloisonne 
enamel,  and  cameos  were  formed  into  icons  for 
personal  adornment  on  amulets,  pendants,  belts, 
and  rings.  Byz.  wills  refer  to  devotional  icons  of 
silver  and  copper.  Silver  examples  do  not  survive, 
though  several  small  bronze  panels  seem  to  copy 
more  costly  silver  models,  just  as  the  gilded  bronze 
triptych  in  London  reflects  models  in  ivory 
(K.  Weitzmann,  The  Icon:  Holy  Images,  Sixth  to  Four¬ 
teenth  Century  [New  York  1978],  fig.E).  In  the 
public  realm,  cloisonne  icons  adorned  not  only 
imperial  and  ecclesiastical  vestments  and  vessels, 
but  also  church  furniture.  The  Pala  d’Oro  in  S. 
Marco  in  Venice  preserves  Byz.  enamels  both 
from  the  church’s  i2th-C.  antependium  (altar  front) 
and  from  the  templon  beam  of  the  Pantokrator 
Monastery  in  Constantinople.  These  represent 
Christ,  apostles,  angels,  and  Grf.ai  Feasts.  Indi¬ 
vidual  metal  icons  most  often  show  single  figures: 
Christ,  the  Virgin  Mary,  an  archangel  or  a  major 
saint  (military  saints,  Nicholas  ol  Myra).  The  most 
spectacular  surviving  examples  are  the  two  cloi¬ 
sonne  and  relief  panels  of  St.  Michael  in  Venice 
f Treasury  S.  Marco,  nos.  12,  19);  the  paired  cloi¬ 
sonne  plaques  there  (nos.  9,  14),  now  used  as 
bookcovers,  may  originally  have  been  used  as  de¬ 
votional  panels  in  Byz. 

lit.  A.  Bank,  Prikladnoe  iskusstvo  Vizantii  (IX— XII  vv.) 
(Moscow  1 978)  64—7 1 .  F.adem,  Byzantine  Art  in  the  Collections 
of  the  USSR  (Leningrad-Moscow  1966),  pis.  159-63,  180— 
85.  1  -A.W.C. 

Mosaic  Icons.  Some  48  Byz.  mosaic  icons  sur¬ 
vive  from  the  11th  through  14th  C.  Artistic  hy¬ 
brids  of  outstanding  luxury,  they  unite  the  port¬ 
ability  of  panel  paintings  with  the  mosaic  technique 
of  mural  art  and  the  precious  materials  of  metal¬ 
work.  Wax  or  resin  on  wood  serves  as  a  setting 
bed  for  jewellike  tesserae  of  solid  gold  and  silver, 
semiprecious  stones,  ivory,  and  enamel  flux.  One 
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Icons.  Mosaic  icon,  early  14th  C.  Mnseo  delfOpera  del 
Duomo,  Florence.  Right  half  of  a  diptych  showing  six 
of  the  Great  Feasts:  Entry  into  Jerusalem,  Crucifixion. 
Anastasis,  Ascension,  Pentecost,  Dormition  of  the  Vir¬ 
gin. 


group,  which  includes  the  earliest  examples,  con¬ 
tains  relatively  large  panels  (23—34  x  62-92  cm) 
that  reproduce  greatly  venerated  single-figure 
prototypes,  esp.  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  reflect  the  setting  techniques  of  mural  mosaic. 
Many  of  these  originated  on  templon  beams  and 
were  not  initially  portable.  By  the  12th  C.,  the 
technique  of  this  group  came  to  be  dominated  by 
the  diminutive,  densely  set  tesserae  and  opulent 
colors  developed  for  a  second  group.  This  second 
group,  preeminently  of  i4th-C.  examples,  com¬ 
prises  tiny  mosaics  of  6— 10  by  18—26  cm.  Showing 
single  saints  or  Great  Feasts  and  often  set  like 
gems  in  ornate  silver  frames,  these  tiny  examples 
were  surely  made  for  private  devotion,  most  prob¬ 
ably  in  Constantinople.  Of  consummate  crafts¬ 
manship,  they  use  tesserae  of  1  sq.  mm,  set  so 


densely  that  they  appear  seamless  and  breathtak- 
ingly  illusionistic.  Sometimes  their  media  are  mixed, 
with  molded  haloes  of  gilded  gesso  around  mosaic 
figures  or  mosaic  highlights  in  painted  fields 
( F 1  o r e n  ce  d  i p  t y c  h ) . 

lit.  I.  Furlan,  Le  tame  btzantine  a  mosaic o  (Milan  1979). 
O.  Dennis,  “  1  wo  Palaeologan  Mosaic  Icons  in  the  bum- 
barton  Oaks  Collection,”  DOF  14  (i960)  87-119.  A. -A. 
Krickelberg-Piitz,  "Die  Mosaikikone  des  HI.  Nikolaus  in 
Aachen-Burtschied,”  Aachener  Kunstbldlter  50  (1982)  56— 
i)i.  -A.W.C. 

IC  XC  NIKA,  partly  abbreviated  form  of  the 
Greek  ’I rjerovs  Xpio-ros  viKa,  “Jesus  Christ,  con¬ 
quer,”  or  'I170-0O5  Xptcrro?  vlkol ,  “Jesus  Christ  con¬ 
quers"  (DOC  3.1:231).  Inspired  by  Constantine  I’s 
vision  at  the  Milvian  Bridge,  the  slogan  was 
repeated  during  acclamations  in  the  Flippo- 
drome.  The  sigla  occur  on  various  objects,  for 
example,  on  a  commemorative  inscription  of  740— 
41  on  the  walls  of  Constantinople  and  cantoned 
within  the  arms  of  the  cross  on  pages  of  the  Paris 
Gregory  and  the  Bible  of  Leo  Sakcllarios.  In  this 
form  they  served  generally  as  invocatory  or  apo- 
tropaic  signs  at  the  entrances  to  houses  and 
churches,  on  bread  stamps,  and  on  the  backs  of 
icons  and  ivories.  On  coins,  a  similar  formula  sv 
tovtco  vlkol  was  introduced  in  641  (DOC  2.1:101); 
although  it  was  replaced  by  IC  XC  NIKA  under 
Leo  III,  it  reappears  in  the  1  ith  C. 
lit.  A.  Frolow,  "1C  XC  NIKA,”  BS  17  (1956)  98—1  13. 


IDACIUS.  See  Hydatius. 

IDIORRHYTHMIC  MONASTICISM,  an  indi¬ 
vidualized  form  of  monastic  life.  The  term  tdtor- 
rhythmia  (idio(p)pvdpda),  meaning  “following  one’s 
own  devices,”  is  found  as  early  as  the  5th  C.  (Mark 

of  ’  a  \  l  .  .1  *  r 

11L1H.U,  l  VA  ‘-'Ul  Llli.^  type  KJ 1 

ASTIGISM  did  not  become  at  all  common  until  the 
Palaiologan  era  and  has  a  negative  connotation 
throughout  the  Byz.  period.  In  general,  idior- 
rhythmic  monasticism  has  been  condemned  by 
the  Eastern  church  (as  in  the  typikon  for  the  mon¬ 
astery  of  Areia,  249.13-14)  because  of  its  devia¬ 
tion  from  the  traditional  ideals  of  the  koinobion, 
or  cenobitisrn.  Nonetheless,  by  the  late  14th  C. 
the  idiorrhythmic  regime  appears  to  have  become 
established  in  some  monasteries  on  Mt.  Athos  as 
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an  alternative  to  the  cenobitic  or  eremitic  form  oi 
monasticism.  Idiorrhythmie  monks  are  permitted 
to  acquire  personal  property;  through  their  labor 
they  earn  income  to  purchase  lood  and  clothing. 
They  take  their  meals  separately  in  their  cells 
rather  than  in  a  communal  refectory  and  may  eat 
meat.  The  organization  of  an  idiorrhythmie  mon¬ 
astery  also  differs  from  its  cenobitic  counterpart; 
instead  of  the  absolute  rule  of  a  h  too  u  men  os 
elected  for  lile,  the  affairs  of  the  monastery  are 
administered  by  an  oligarchic  council  (synaxis)  of 
proistamenoi  who  make  decisions  and  two  or  three 
epitropoi  who  execute  them. 

lit.  Mecster,  De  monachico  statu  5,  27—30,  78—81,  291  — 
y8.  E.  Aniand  de  Mendieta,  Im  presqu’ile  (Its  caloyers:  I.e 
Mont-Athus  (Paris  1955)  .35-47.  85-91.  Meyer,  Uaupturkun - 
den  57-84.  -A  M. I. 

IDOL  (ei'dcokou),  a  generic  disdainful  term  used 
by  Christian  apologists  to  characterize  pagan  gods 
and  their  images,  idolatry  being  synonymous  with 
pagan  worship.  The  Christians  emphasized  that, 
idols  were  dead  and  that  their  veneration  was 
instigated  by  demons.  The  term  also  designated 
phantoms,  ghosts,  and  hallucinations,  but  it  was 
applied  to  statues  without  derogatory  connotation 
(Av.  Cameron,  J.  Herrin  in  Parastaseis  31).  The 


multiple  meanings  of  the  term  became  obvious 
during  the  dispute  over  Iconoclasm  when  the 
Iconodules  were  accused  of  idolatry  and  had  to 
elaborate  a  strict  distinction  between  the  dead  idol 
that  did  not  represent  anything  but  itself— wood, 
stone,  or  metal — and  the  icon  that  as  the  image 
of  God,  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  saints  had  to  be 
distinguished  from  its  material  in  the  same  way 
that  the  parchment,  ink,  and  paint  on  manuscripts 
were  distinguished  from  the  word  of  the  Lord. 

-A.k. 


IDRlSI,  AL-,  more  fully  Muhammad  ibn  Mu¬ 
hammad  al-ldnsl,  Arab  geographer,  cartogra¬ 
pher,  and  botanist;  born  Ceuta  (North  Africa) 
1100,  died  Ceuta  ca.1165.  Educated  in  Islamic 
Cordoba,  he  traveled  throughout  Spain  and  other 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean  world.  In  1 138  he  was 
invited  by  Roger  II  to  settle  in  Palermo,  where 
he  led  a  team  of  cartographers  and  researchers 
that  produced  a  spherical  map  and  a  world  ge¬ 
ography.  The  resulting  Yearning  Man’s  Journey,  or 
Book  of  Roger  (begun  1 139,  completed  Jan.  1154, 
under  Roger’s  official  patronage),  is  perhaps  the 
best  work  of  medieval  cartography,  marking  the 
climax  of  Arab  geography  and  demonstrating 


Idol.  St.  Cornelius  causing  the  destruction  of  a  pagan  temple  and  its  idols.  Minia¬ 
ture  in  the  Menologion  op  Basil  II  (Vat.  gr.  1613,  p.125).  Biblioteca  Apostolica  \  ati- 
cana.  At  the  right,  the  death  of  the  saint. 
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Norman  Sicily's  intellectual  achievement.  Al-IdrlsT 
wrote  a  summary  of  this  for  William  I. 

Besides  his  description  of  Sicily,  Italy,  Spain, 
nort  hern  Europe,  and  Af  rica,  some  of  his  material 
on  Byz.  is  original,  though  he  freely  uses  earlier 
Arab  geographers.  The  assumption  that  he  visited 
Constantinople  or  Asia  Minor  is  based  on  a  mis¬ 
reading  of  his  statements.  He  adds  new7  informa¬ 
tion  on  later  developments,  topography,  towns, 
ports,  and  economic  and  commercial  activity  in 
Bv/..,  Seljuk  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  Trebizond,  and 
the  Balkans.  His  work  on  Materia  Medica  seems  to 
distinguish  between  ancient  and  Byz.  Greek. 

id.  Al-Idrisi  Opus  Geographicum ,  ed.  E.  Cerulli  et  al.,  9 
fast.  (Naplcs-Rome  1970—84),  csp.  fast:.  7  (1977).  Fr.  tr. 
P.A.  Jaubert,  La  geographic  d’Edrisi,  vol.  2  (Paris  1840)  122— 
41,  286-319,  391-99. 

LIT.  kl  ackovskij,  Geog.  Lit.  281—96.  B.  Nedkov,  Bulgarija 
i  siisednite  i  zemi  prez  XII  vek  sport'd  “ Geograpjata "  na  Idrisi 
(Sofia  i960).  K.  Miller,  Weltkarte  des  Ambers  Idrisi  vom  Jafire 
11^4’  (Stuttgart  1981).  G.  Oman.  El-  3:1032—35. 


IGNATIJ  OF  SMOLENSK,  writer;  ff.  1389—1405. 
Ignatij  (Ignatios)  traveled  from  Moscow  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  in  1389  in  the  entourage  of  Metr. 
Pimen.  After  Pimen’s  death  (Sept.  1389)  and  the 
appointment  of  Kiprian,  Ignatij  remained  in 
Constantinople  at  least  until  1392  and  probably 
in  the  Balkans  and  on  Athos  until  ca.  1405.  The 
three  w  orks  soundly  attributed  to  him — a  Journey 
to  Constantinople  (1389—92),  a  Description  of  Thes- 
salonike  and  the  Holy  Mountain,  and  parts  of  an 
Abbreviated  Chronicle  to  1404 — together  form  a 
selective  diary  of  Ignatij's  observations.  The  me¬ 
ticulous  details  and  chronologies  make  Ignatij’s 
works  valuable  and  varied  repositories  of  infor¬ 
mation.  Topics  on  which  he  is  the  sole  or  main 
eyewitness  source  include  the  Don  River  route  to 
Constantinople;  the  struggle  for  the  throne  be¬ 
tween  John  VII  and  Manuel  II  in  1390—31,  as 
reflected  in  the  life  of  the  capital;  and  the  coro¬ 
nation  of  Manuel  II  in  1392.  Ignatij  also  provides 
a  list  of  churches  in  Thessalonike  and  the  earliest 
Eastern  Slavic  description  of  Athos.  His  Journey 
relates  his  own  visits  to  the  sacred  sites  in  chro¬ 
nological  order;  he  neither  presents  a  systematic 
itinerary  nor  details  legends  and  stories  about  the 
monuments.  He  does,  however,  employ  some  of 
the  formulas  and  phraseology  of  the  “pilgrim 
book”  genre. 


ed.  Chozdenie  Ignatija  SmoVnjanina,  ed.  ,\.  ProkoPev,  in 
Literatura  drevnej  Rusi,  2.  Sbormk  tru/iov  (Moscow  1978)  1 23— 
50.  Majeska,  Russian  Travelers  48—1 13,  388—436,  with  Eng. 
tr. 

lit.  K.  Seemann,  “Zur  Textuberlieferung  der  dem  Ig¬ 
natij  von  Smolensk  zugeschriebenen  Werk c,”  ByzF  2  ( 1967) 
345—69.  M.N.  Tichomirov,  “Pud  iz  Rossii  v  Vizandju  v 
XIV-XV  vv.,”  VizOc  (1961)  4-10.  -S.C.F. 

IGNATIOS,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  (4  July 
847-23  Oct.  858;  23  Nov.  867-23  Oct.  877)  and 
saint;  baptismal  name  Niketas;  born  Constanti¬ 
nople  ca. 797/8,  died  Constantinople;  feastday  23 
Oct.  He  is  sometimes  called  Ignatios  the  Younger 
(ho  neos)  to  distinguish  him  from  the  ist-C.  church 
father  Ignatios  Theophoros.  After  the  deposition 
of  his  father,  Emp.  Michael  I  Rangabe,  in  813, 
Ignatios,  together  with  his  brothers,  was  castrated 
and  forced  to  take  monastic  vows.  He  became 
hegoumenos  of  three  monasteries  that  he  had 
founded  on  the  Princes’  Islands.  In  the  aftermath 
of  the  Iconoclast  controversy,  Empress  Theodora 
appointed  him  to  succeed  Mf.thodios  1  as  patri¬ 
arch  without  convening  an  elective  synod,  since 
she  wanted  to  avoid  stirring  up  enmity  between 
the  Stoudites  and  the  moderates.  Ignatios  found 
a  modus  vivendi  W'ith  the  Stoudites  but  aroused  the 
opposition  of  the  moderates  led  by  Gregory  As- 
bestas.  The  patriarch's  position  deteriorated  when 
Caesar  Bardas  took  power  and  exiled  Theodora; 
deprived  of  her  support,  Ignatios  was  forced  to 
resign. 

He  was  replaced  by  Photios,  who  had  to  give 
some  guarantees  to  the  former  patriarch  and  his 
followers,  but  the  guarantees  were  soon  broken; 
the  appointment  of  Asbestas  to  the  see  of  Syracuse 
became  the  external  cause  of  the  clash.  Ignatios, 
who  had  been  temporarily  exiled  by  Bardas  to 
the  island  of  Terebinthos,  was  allowed  to  return 
to  his  mother’s  palace  in  the  capital.  He  remained 
moderate,  but  the  Ignatians  attacked  Photios  and 

^H^rrmtprl  trv  rlr^w  Mrr^i-iru  ac  f  fr»  tVw=»ir 

- - f -  , 

At  first  Nicholas  was  reluctant  to  support  them, 
stating  that  Ignatios  had  been  elected  noncanon- 
ically,  but  eventually  the  pope  used  this  conflict 
as  a  means  to  intervene  in  the  af  fairs  of  the  church 
of  Constantinople. 

In  867  Basil  I,  in  his  search  for  a  Western 
alliance,  restored  Ignatios  to  the  patriarchal  throne 
and  banished  Photios,  but  Ignatios  refused  to 
yield  to  the  papacy;  he  managed  to  draw  Bulgaria 
into  the  Byz.  ecclesiastical  orbit  and  probably  sub- 
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jetted  the  young  church  in  Moravia  to  Constan¬ 
tinople.  This  active  anti-Western  policy  of  Basil  I 
and  lgnatios  made  senseless  their  antagonism  to 
Photios;  the  latter  was  released  from  exile,  suc¬ 
ceeded  lgnatios  after  his  death,  and  contributed 
to  the  sanctification  of  lgnatios.  A  unique  mosaic 
portrait  of  lgnatios  preserved  in  Hagia  Sophia 
was  probably  created  shortly  after  886.  The  vita 
of  lgnatios  by  Niketas  David  Papfieagon  is  per¬ 
meated  by  hatred  for  Photios  and  contains  more 
derision  of  Photios  than  eulogy  of  lgnatios. 

lit.  RegPatr,  fast.  2,  nos.  444—55,  498-507.  F.  Dvornik, 
New  Catholic  Encyclopedia  7 : 35 1  f'.  R.  Janin,  DEC  7  (1930) 
713—22.  P.  Stephanou,  "La  violation  du  compromis  entre 
Photius  et  les  ignatiens."  OrChrP  21  (1955)  291-307. 

-A.K. 

IGNATIOS  OF  NICAEA.  See  Ignatios  the 
Deacon. 

IGNATIOS  OF  SMOLENSK.  See  Ignatij  of 
Smolensk. 

IGNATIOS  THE  DEACON,  writer;  born  ca.770- 
80,  died  after  845,  if  the  kanon  on  the  Forty- 
Two  Martyrs  of  Amorion  (ed.  V.  Vasil’evskij, 
P.  Nikitin,  p.80.44)  ascribed  to  “Ignatios”  belongs 
to  him  and  not  to  one  of  his  numerous  namesakes. 
A  pupil  and  collaborator  of  Patr.  Tarasios,  Ig¬ 
natios  was  ordained  by  him  deacon  and  became 
skeuophylax ;  after  Tarasios’s  deposition  (806)  Ig¬ 
natios  sided  with  the  Iconoclasts  and  was  later 
elected  metropolitan  of  Nicaea.  He  later  regretted 
this  change  of  heart.  At  some  point  he  became  a 
monk  on  Mt.  Olympos. 

The  Souda  lists  his  works,  including  the  vitae 
of  Tarasios  and  Patr.  Nikephoros  I,  funeral  ele¬ 
gies,  letters,  and  (now  lost)  iambics  against  Thomas 
the  Slav.  On  a  stylistic  basis  Sevcenko  attributed 
to  him  the  vitae  of  Gregory  of  Dekapolis  and 
George  of  Amastris  (in  Iconoclasm  121-25). 
Probably  Ignatios  also  wrote  several  poetic  works, 
such  as  verses  on  Adam  (a  dialogue  between  Adam, 
Eve,  and  the  Serpent),  verses  on  Lazarus  and  the 
rich  man,  moral  sentences  in  alphabetical  order; 
the  existence  of  other  Ignatioi  prevents  certain 
identification.  A  member  of  the  generation  that 
followed  Theophanes  and  Theodore  of  Stou- 
dios,  Ignatios  revealed  interest  in  the  ancient  her¬ 
itage,  esp.  in  Sophocles  and  Euripides  (R.  Brovvn- 
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ing,  REGr  81  [1968]  405-07),  and  emphasized 
the  rhetorical  adornment  of  his  speech.  Lipsic 
(Ocerki  404—05)  hypothesized  that  Ignatios  was 
represented  with  Patr.  John  VII  in  a  caricature 
in  the  Khludov  Psalter. 

f.d.  For  list  of  his  works,  see  T usculum-l. exikon  360-61. 

lit.  W.  Wolska-Conus,  “  De  quibusdam  Ignatiis,’  ”  TM 
4  (1970)  329—60.  (’.  Mango,  “Observations  on  the  Corre¬ 
spondence  of  Ignatius,  Metropolitan  of  Nicaea,”  TU  1 25 
(1981)403-10.  -A.K. 

IGNATIUS,  PSEUDO-,  conventional  name  for 
the  author  of  the  interpolations  made  perhaps 
ca. 360-380  in  the  text  of  the  letters  of  St.  Igna¬ 
tius,  bishop  of  Antioch  (died  ca.  107).  The  inter¬ 
polations  mainly  concern  the  role  of  the  bishop. 
The  interpolator  appears  to  be  a  follower  of  Ar- 
ianism,  and  various  candidates  have  been  pro¬ 
posed,  for  example,  Akakios  of  Caesarea  (died 
566),  Eunomios,  Silvanos  of  Tarsos  (O.  Perler, 
Histjb  77  [1958]  73-82),  and  Julian  of  Halikar- 
nassos.  It  is  possible  that  he  is  to  be  equated  with 
the  author  of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions. 

ld.  K.  Lake,  The  Apostolic  Fathers,  vol.  1  (London- 
Carnbridge,  Mass.,  1959)  166-277,  with  Eng.  tr. 

lit.  J.  Rius-Camps,  The  Four  Authentic  Letters  of  Ignatius, 
the  Martyr  (Rome  1 980).  R.  Joly,  Le  dossier  d'Ignace  d’Antioche 
(Brussels  1979).  -B.B. 

IGOR,  prince  of  Kiev,  successor  of  Oleg;  died 
945.  In  941  Igor  led  a  fleet  of  small  boats  ( mono - 
xyla)  against  Constantinople.  Byz.  ships  under 
command  of  the  patrikios  Theophanes  met  them 
at  Hieron  on  1 1  June  and  prevented  Igor  from 
attacking  the  capital.  He  probably  left  for  Kiev 
after  this  failure,  but  the  boats  from  Rus’  re¬ 
mained  in  the  area  for  two  months,  plundering 
the  Bithynian  coast  (from  Pontic  Herakleia  to  the 
border  of  Paphlagonia,  according  to  the  vita  of 
Basil  the  Younger).  The  government  of  Roma¬ 
nos  1  recalled  some  troops  of  John  Kourkouas 
from  the  eastern  frontier  and  dispatched  Theo¬ 
phanes  with  a  fleet;  he  used  Greek  fire  and  on 
15  Sept,  destroyed  the  boats  of  the  Rus'  near  the 
Thracian  coast;  the  remnants  of  their  army  headed 
homeward  by  land.  According  to  common  schol¬ 
arly  opinion,  in  943  or  944  Igor  again  launched 
his  forces  against  Byz.,  but  Byz.  envoys  met  the 
army  at  the  estuary  of  the  Danube;  after  negoti¬ 
ations  a  new'  treaty  was  signed  that  provided  Kie¬ 
van  merchants  with  less  favorable  conditions  than 


those  established  in  the  treaty  signed  by  Oleg. 
Soon  thereaf  ter  Igor  was  murdered  while  collect¬ 
ing  tribute  from  the  Drevljane,  a  neighboring 
tribe. 

lit.  Levcenko,  Rus-VizOtn  128-71.  A.N.  Sacharov,  Di- 
plormtija  drevnej Rusi  (Moscow  1980)  209—58.  M.Ja.  Polovoj, 
"K  voprosu  o  pervom  pochode  Igorja  protiv  Vi/.antii,” 
YizVrem  18  (1961)  85—104.  G.  Vernadsky,  “The  Rus’  in  the 
Crimea  and  the  Russo-Bvzantine  Treaty  of  945,”  Byz- 
Metabyz  1.1  (1946)  249—60.  H.  Gregoire,  P.  Orgels,  "Les 
invasions  russes  dans  le  Synaxaire  de  Constantinople,”  By- 
zantion  24  (1954)  141-45.  -A.K. 

IKONION  (T  kovlov,  now'  Konya),  city  of  Pisidia 
in  the  mid-4th  C.,  metropolis  of  Lykaonia  from 
ca.370,  incorporated  into  the  Anatolikon  theme 
in  the  7th  C.  The  execution  of  Isaurian  prisoners 
in  354  at  Ikonion  provoked  the  great  Isaurian 
revolt.  St.  Thfkla  was  believed  to  have  miracu¬ 
lously  saved  Ikonion  from  a  later  Isaurian  attack. 
Its  first  metropolitan  was  St.  Amphilochios.  From 
the  8th  to  10th  C.,  Arabs  frequently  attacked 
Ikonion  and  its  neighboring  fortress,  Kabala. 
Plundered  by  the  Turks  in  1069,  Ikonion  was  the 
scene  of  the  revolt  of  Roussel  de  Bailleul.  It 
fell  to  the  Seljuks  in  1084  and  flourished  as  their 
capital.  The  city  was  briefly  occupied  by  the  Cru- 
saders  in  1097,  its  suburbs  were  ravaged  by  Man¬ 
uel  I  in  1  146.  Most  of  its  Byz.  monuments,  in¬ 
cluding  the  1  ith-C.  Church  of  St.  Amphilochios, 
have  disappeared,  but  the  Byz.  fortress  of  Kabala 
and  the  rock-cut  churches  of  Sille,  both  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  city,  survive. 

lit.  TIB  4:176-78,  182L  224L  G.  Goodwin,  FI'2  5:253— 
56.  '  -C.F. 

ILARION  (Hilarion),  author  of  Discourse  on  Law 
and  Grace  [Slovo  o  zakone  i  blagodati \  (ca.  1049)  and 
a  Confession  of  Faith  (ca.  1051?);  metropolitan  of 
Kiev  (105 1 —ca.  1054).  The  Discourse ,  the  most  sus¬ 
tained  and  erudite  rhetorical  work  of  Kievan  Rus’ 
(see  Rus’,  Literature  of),  celebrates  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  Rus’  within  the  context  of  sacred  history: 
the  Grace  of  Christianity  superseded  the  Law  of 
Moses,  just  as  Sarah  the  free  woman  superseded 
Hagar  the  bondmaid,  and  reached  Rus’  through 
the  divinely  inspired  free  choice  of  Vladimir  I. 
The  homily  ends  w'ith  an  enkomion  to  Vladimir 
and  a  prayer  for  the  land  of  Rus’.  The  Discourse’s 
language,  typology,  style,  and  structure  owe  much 
to  Byz.  rhetoric  and  exegeses,  leading  to  conjec¬ 


ture  that  Ilarion  read  Greek  (F.  Thomson,  Slavica 
Gandensia  10  [1983]  67—102).  Influence  from 
Czech  literature  is  also  possible  (N.N.  Rozov, 
TODRL  23  [1968]  71-85).  The  appointment  of 
Ilarion,  the  first  native  metropolitan  of  Kiev,  by 
Prince  Jaroslav  of  Kiev  and  the  composition  of 
the  Discourse  are  sometimes  interpreted  as  anti- 
Byz.  acts.  The  circumstances  of  Ilarion ’s  election 
are  unknown,  however,  and  the  Discourse,  pro¬ 
claiming  Vladimir  to  be  a  “likeness  of  Constantine 
the  Great,”  manifestly  presents  Byz.  as  the  cul¬ 
tural  prototype  rather  than  as  a  political  or  eccle¬ 
siastical  threat. 

ed.  L.  Muller,  Des  Metropolitan  Ilarion  Lobrede  auf  Vladimir 
den  Heiligen  und  Glaubensbekenntnis  (Wiesbaden  1962).  Slovo 
0  zakone  i  blagodati  llariona,  ed.  A.M.  Moldovan  (Kiev  1984). 
Kng.  tr.  N.  Ickler,  Comitatus  9  (1978)  19-54. 

lit.  L.  Muller,  Die  Werke  des  Metropoliten  Ilarion  (Munich 
1971).  Fennell-Stokes,  Russ.  Lit.  41—60.  E.  Fiurwitz,  “Met¬ 
ropolitan  Ilarion’s  Sermon  on  Law  and  Grace,  "  Russian  History 
7  (1980)  322-33.  Podskalsky,  Rus"  84-87. 

— S.C.F.,  P.A.H. 

ILIAD.  See  Homer;  Troy  Tale. 

ILLEGITIMATE  CHILDREN  (voOoi),  also  called 
spourioi,  were,  according  to  the  Codex  Justinianus, 
children  born  to  a  concubine  (see  Concubinage), 
an  unmarried  woman,  or  a  prostitute  (see  Pros¬ 
titution);  progeny  from  the  union  of  a  free 
woman  and  slave  were  also  considered  illegiti¬ 
mate.  Illegitimate  children  were  legally  deprived 
of  the  right  to  inherit  from  their  father,  but  had 
the  same  relationship  w'ith  their  mother  as  legiti¬ 
mate  children.  The  classical  jurists  did  not  give 
serious  attention  to  this  discrepancy;  it  was  Justi¬ 
nian  I  who  corrected  the  situation  by  making  the 
father  liable  for  supporting  his  children  by  a  con¬ 
cubine.  In  novel  8g  he  considered  w'ays  of  legiti¬ 
mizing  nothoi :  the  most  recommended  method 

iu  clSVI  1UC  Liicill  IU  L11U  LUKIA,  cllJULUCI  Vd.HU 

method  was  to  assign  a  “charter  of  dow'ry”  to  the 
mother  of  a  nothos,  whether  she  was  freeborn  or 
a  freedwoman,  or  the  testamentary  statement  of 
a  man  who  had  fathered  only  illegitimate  children 
that  they  were  his  heirs.  High-born  mothers  were 
prohibited  by  both  civil  and  canon  law'  from  mak¬ 
ing  gifts  of  any  sort  to  their  natural  children; 
legitimate  offspring  were  thus  protected  from  any 
form  of  disinheritance  (j.  Beaucamp,  CahCM  20 
[1977]  158)- 
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Later  Byz.  law  essentially  retained  the  rules 
established  by  Justinian.  In  the  13th  C.  illegitimate 
progeny  still  had  no  right  to  inherit  if  there  were 
legitimate  descendants,  even  il  they  were  collat¬ 
eral  descendants  (A.  Laiou,  EM  6  [1984]  295!'). 
Patr.  Nikephoros  I  considered  the  case  of  a  fa¬ 
ther’s  refusal  to  recognize  his  natural  son  (PG 
ioo:468B);  the  tribunal  had  to  determine  whether 
they  had  a  physical  resemblance;  if  not,  the  child 
was  proclaimed  ekphylos,  “without  family.” 

Despite  such  disadvantages,  some  nothoi  (usually 
the  children  of  emperors  and  courtiers)  reached 
high  positions,  like  the  parakoimomenos  Basii.  the 
Nothos  (son  of  Romanos  I),  and  children  of 
Manuel  I  and  Andronikos  I.  Illegitimate  sons 
might  serve  as  important  hostages,  and  several 
illegitimate  daughters  of  emperors  were  married 
to  foreign  rulers  as  diplomatic  pawns. 

lit.  F.A.  Yannopoulos,  La  societe  profane  dans  ['Empire 
byzantin  (Louvain  1975)  232—36.  H.J.  Wolff,  “The  Back¬ 
ground  of  the  Postclassical  Legislation  on  Illegitimacy,” 
Seminar  3  (1945)  21—45.  H-  Antoniadis-Bibicou,  “Quelques 
notes  sur  l’enfant  de  la  moyenne  epoque  byzantine,"  An- 
nal.es  DH  (1973)  8of.  — A.K..J.H. 

ILLOS  (TAAos),  rebellious  general  of  Zeno;  died 
fort  of  Papyrios  (Paperon),  Isauria,  488.  An  is- 
aurian  by  birth,  Illos  together  with  his  brothers 
Aspalios  and  Trokoundos  supported  Zeno’s  rise 
to  the  throne.  In  474  he  fought  successfully  against 
the  barbarians  in  Thrace;  the  same  year,  however, 
he  switched  his  allegiance  to  Basiliskos,  who  sent 
him  to  besiege  Zeno  in  Sbide,  an  I  saurian  strong¬ 
hold;  there  he  again  changed  sides  (Theophanes 
explains  this  saying  that  Basiliskos  failed  to  fulfill 
“promises”)  and  helped  Zeno  recover  his  throne. 
He  became  patrikios  and  magister  militum  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Malalas,  administered  the  empire.  Zeno’s 
wife  Ariadne  and  mother-in-law  Verina  con¬ 
spired  against  Illos  unsuccessfully  in  477  and  478; 
as  a  result,  Verina  was  banished.  In  479  Illos 
suppressed  the  revolt  of  Verma’s  son-in-law'  Mar- 
cian.  In  the  winter  of  481/2  Ariadne  organized  a 
third  plot  against  the  general.  During  the  assault 
on  him,  Illos  lost  an  ear.  In  482—84,  while  in 
Antioch,  Illos  prepared  a  revolt  against  Zeno;  at 
this  time  he  gained  the  support  of  Verina,  w  ho 
crowned  his  ally  Leontios.  They  were  defeated 
by  Zeno’s  magister  militum  John  the  Scythian  in 
484  and  took  refuge  in  the  fort  of  Papyrios  (J. 
Gottwald,  BZ  36  [1936]  88f).  Illos  and  Leontios 


held  out  for  four  years.  They  were  eventually 
betrayed  and  executed.  With  regard  to  religious 
policy  Illos  appealed  to  the  Orthodox  against  Zeno’s 
Monophysite  tendencies,  but  he  was  also  sympa¬ 
thetic  toward  paganism.  The  soothsayer  Pampre- 
pios  was  his  adviser  during  the  rebellion.  A  dis¬ 
trict  in  Constantinople  was  known  as  ta  I  lion ,  and 
his  house  there  became  a  church  of  St.  John. 

lit.  Bury,  LRE  1:390—99.  PLRE  2:586-90.  P.  Lemerle, 
“FI.  Appalius  Illus  Trocundus,”  Syria  40  (1963)  315-22.  H. 
Hunger,  “Die  Bauinschrift  am  Aquadukt  von  Elaiussa- 
Sebaste,”  Tyche  1  (1986)  132-37.  -T.F..G. 

ILLUMINATORS  of  Byz.  MSS  are  rarely  docu¬ 
mented  in  colophons  or  otherwise.  The  common 
term  for  an  illuminator  was  zographos,  “painter” 
(I.  Sevcenko,  DOP  16  [1962]  245,  11.6),  but  prob¬ 
ably  around  the  9th  C.  another  term,  chrysogra- 
phos,  “one  who  writes  in  gold,”  appeared— first 
mentioned  in  an  obscure  author,  Meletios  the 
Monk,  from  the  theme  of  Opsikion  (PG  64: 1309B). 
A  few7  illuminators  are  known  by  name:  Panto- 
leon  and  his  team;  Theodore  of  Caesarea,  who 
wrote  and  illuminated  the  Theodore  Psalter  in 
1066;  Michael  Koresis,  who  “wrote  in  gold”  a 
Georgian  Gospel  book  in  the  late  12 th/early  13th 
C.  (E.  Takaichvili,  Byzantion  to  [1935]  659!).  In 
verses  accompanying  a  dedicatory  miniature,  the 
monk  Theophanes  claimed  to  be  the  donor,  scribe, 
and  illuminator  of  the  Melbourne  Gospels,  but 
donors  often  took  credit  for  making  the  object  of 
their  generosity.  Finally,  in  the  late  14th  C.  Theo¬ 
phanes  “the  Greek,”  described  as  an  illuminator 
of  books  and  a  painter  of  churches,  was  asked  to 
paint  a  leaf  to  be  inserted  in  a  MS.  The  practice 
had  long  been  used  by  Byz.  illuminators,  but 
became  increasingly  frequent  in  the  Palaiologan 
era.  Generally  the  scribe  wrote  the  text  of  the 
MS,  leaving  space  for  the  illuminator,  who  made 
a  preliminary  underdrawing,  applied  the  gold 
ground,  and  then  began  to  paint,  concluding  with 
the  faces.  (See  also  Artists.) 

lit.  Belting,  Ilium.  Buck  3-17.  -R.S.N. 

ILLUSTRIS  (iAAono-rpto?),  the  highest  title  of 
senators  in  the  late  Roman  Empire.  The  term 
was  used  as  a  vague  epithet  much  earlier,  but 
acquired  a  specific  technical  meaning  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  4th  C.  First  it  was  bestow'ed  on 
major  officials  such  as  praetorian  prefect,  ur¬ 


ban  PREFECT,  MAGISTER  MILITUM,  CONSULS,  and 

patrikioi,  and  eventually  on  all  senators.  In  the 
6th  C.  the  most  important  illustres  were  called 
gloriosi.  Not  being  a  hereditary  title  (Guilland, 
Institutions  i:66f),  it  provided  certain  privileges, 
both  fiscal  (immunity  from  certain  obligations) 
and  ceremonial.  The  term  remained  in  use  in  the 
7th  C.  Maximos  the  Confessor  (PG  91:6440) 
addressed  a  correspondent  as  “magnificent  illus¬ 
tris,"  and  the  Miracles  of  St.  Demetrios  (ed.  Le- 
merle  1:161.7)  speak  of  the  “so-called  illoustrioi .” 
The  term  illustris  does  not  appear  in  the  taktika, 
although  both  legal  and  hagiographic  texts  (until 
the  11th  C.)  equate  the  title  protospatharios 
with  it  (e.g.,  A.  Sigalas,  EEBS  12  [1936]  355.12— 
»3>- 

lit.  A.  Berger,  RE  9  (1914)  1070—85.  Jones,  LRE  1:528— 
36.  '  -A.K. 

ILLYRICUM  (TAAuptKOp),  a  Roman  province  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  Balkans.  In  the  4th 
C.  attempts  were  made  to  create  a  prefecture  of 
Illyricum,  encompassing  Pannonia,  Macedonia, 
and  Dacia.  After  395  this  vast  territory  was  di¬ 
vided  into  Illyricum  occidentale  and  Illyricum  orien- 
tale  with  capitals  at  Sirmium  (?)  and  Thessalonike, 
respectively.  Latin  was  the  lingua  franca  in  west¬ 
ern  Illyricum.  Beginning  in  the  2nd  C.  Christian¬ 
ity  spread  through  western  Illyricum,  the  two 
metropolitan  sees,  Salona  and  Sirmium,  being  of 
principal  importance. 

In  the  5th  to  7th  C.  Illyricum  underwent  var¬ 
ious  invasions  by  Ostrogoths,  Huns,  Lombards, 
and  Avars;  Sklavenoi  (second  half  of  the  6th  C.); 
Serbs  and  Croatians  (7th  C.);  and,  after  680,  Bul- 
gars,  who  began  to  play  a  decisive  role  in  Illyri¬ 
cum.  The  ancient  cities  declined  and  assumed  a 
rural  character  (V.  Popovic  in  Palast  und  Hiitte 
[Mainz  1982]  545—66).  Those  townships  that  sur¬ 
vived  were  forced  to  come  to  terms  with  new 
masters  (by  paying  tribute).  During  the  reign  of 
Justinian  I,  western  Illyricum  was  under  the  rule 
of  Constantinople,  with  the  center  of  Illyricum  as 
a  whole  at  Justiniana  Prim  a  and,  for  a  time, 
probably  at  Sirmium.  According  to  the  vita  of 
David  of  Thessalonike  the  capital  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Sirmium  to  Thessalonike;  whether  it 
was  in  fact  from  Sirmium  (Lemerle,  Miracles  2:50) 
or  from  Justiniana  Prima  (A.  Vasiliev,  Traditio  4 
[1946]  115—47)  is  difficult  to  determine.  It  is 
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unclear  how  long  Illyricum  continued  to  exist,  but 
by  the  gth  C.  it  had  been  replaced  by  the  theme 
of  Thessalonike;  the  name  Illyricum  lost  its  precise 
meaning  and  was  used  as  a  descriptive  designation 
for  the  region  of  Dyrrachion  (as  in  the  Alexiad 
of  Anna  Komnene),  including  Serbo-Croatian  ter¬ 
ritory. 

Ecclesiastically,  the  former  Illyricum  occidentale 
remained  under  the  direct  authority  of  the  pope. 
In  the  8th  C.,  however,  the  Iconoclast  emperors 
tried  to  subordinate  it  to  Constantinople — accord¬ 
ing  to  M.  Anastos  (StB  9  [1957]  14—31)  in  732/3, 
according  to  V.  Grumel  (. RechScRel  40  [1952]  191  — 
200)  tw7o  decades  later.  The  papacy  never  recog¬ 
nized  this  act.  By  the  end  of  the  9th  C.  the  Byz. 
founded  the  theme  of  Dalmatia,  but  they  had  to 
abandon  the  region  by  1069;  they  briefly  held  it 
again  from  1 165  to  1  180  (Ferluga,  Byzantium  141  — 
49)* 

lit.  R.  Rogosic,  Veliki  Ilink  (284-39 5)  i  njegova  konacna 
dioba  (396—433)  (Zagreb  1962).  Villes  el  peuplement  dans 
rillyricum.  protobyzantin  (Rome  1984).  J.-R.  Palanque,  “La 
prefecture  du  pretoire  d’lllyricum  au  IVe  siecle,”  Byzantion 
21  (1951)  5—14.  Lj.  Maksimovic,  “L’administration  de 
rillyricum  septentrional  a  l’epoque  de  Justinien,”  in  Phila- 
delphie  et  autres  etudes  (Paris  1984)  143-57.  — O.P. 

TMAD  AL-DIN,  more  fully  Muhammad  ibn  Mu¬ 
hammad  al-Katib  al-Isfahanl,  Arab  writer,  poet, 
diplomat,  and  chronicler;  born  Isfahan  1 125,  died 
Damascus  1201.  In  1175,  following  a  colorful 
career  in  the  service  of  the  cAbbasids  and  of  Nur 
al-DIn,  Tmad  al-Dln  joined  Saladin  to  become 
his  ardent  friend,  counselor,  chief  diplomatic  sec¬ 
retary,  and  chronicler.  After  Saladin’s  death.  Tmad 
al-DIn  returned  to  private  life  and  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  literary  work.  His  tomb  adjoins  that  of 
Saladin. 

Tmad  al-Dln’s  books,  Qussian  Eloquence  on  the 
Conquest  of  Jerusalem  and  The  Syrian  Lightning,  con- 

politics,  with  frequent  references  to  his  relations 
with  the  Byz.  Although  only  the  third  and  fifth 
parts  of  The  Syrian  Lightning  have  survived,  its 
first  (?)  part  is  preserved  in  al-Bundarl’s  abridg¬ 
ment,  The  Splendor  of  the  Syrian  Lightning.  Equally 
important  is  Tmad  al-Dln’s  The  Assistance  of  the 
Weak ,  the  first  history  of  the  Great  Seljuks.  It  is 
based  on  the  lost  Persian  memoirs  of  Anushirvan 
ibn  Khalid  (died  1137),  which  Tmad  al-Din  ren¬ 
dered  into  Arabic.  Its  precious  information  on 
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the  Setjuk  penetration  and  conquest  of  Asia  Mi¬ 
nor  includes  a  lengthy  account  of  the  battle  of 
Mantzikert.  In  addition  to  the  full  version,  ex¬ 
tant  in  a  unique  MS  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale, 
al-Bundarl’s  abridgment  (1226)  survives.  Tinad 
al-Dln  also  produced  a  voluminous  anthology  of 
1 2th-C.  Arab  poets.  As  a  rule,  a  virtually  untrans¬ 
latable,  overly  flowery  style  characterized  'I  mad 
al-DTn’s  work.  Al-Bundarl’s  abridgments  strip  away 
tlie  stylistic  redundancies  but  retain  all  the  facts. 

ed.  Histone  des  Seldjoucides  de  l' Iraq  par  al-Bundari ,  d'apres 
[mad  ad-din  al-Kdtib  al-I sfahdni ,  ed.  M.  1  h.  Houtsma  (Leiden 
1889).  Al-Fath  al-Qiissi:  Conquete  de  la  Syne  et  de  la  Palestine 
par  Salop  ed-din,  ed.  C.  de  Landberg,  vol.  1  (Leiden  1888). 
Fr.  tr.,  H.  Masse,  Conquete  de  la  Syrie  et  de  la  Palestine  par 
Saladin  (Paris  1972).  Al-Bundari,  Sana  al-Barq  al-shdmi,  ed. 
R.  §e§en,  pt.i  (Beirut  1980). 

lit.  H.  Masse,  F72  3: 1 157L  -A.S.E. 


IMAGO  PIETATIS.  See  Man  of  Sorrows. 


IMBERIOS  AND  MARGARONA  (’I/x-n-spio?  Kai 
Mapyapcova),  a  romance  of  chivalry  in  just  under 
goo  unrhymed  political  verses,  composed  prob¬ 
ably  in  the  late  14th  C.  Surviving  in  five  MSS  that, 
despite  barely  reconcilable  variants,  derive  from 
a  single  archetype,  the  romance  continued  to  cir¬ 
culate  widely  in  the  post-Byz.  period  in  a  printed 
rhymed  version.  A  free  adaptation  of  the  French 
prose  tale,  Pierre  de  Provence  et  la  belle  Maguelonne 
(widely  known  throughout  Europe  from  the  late 
13th  C.  and  serving  as  a  foundation  legend  for 
the  monastery  of  Maguelonne,  France),  Imberios 
and  Margarona  came  in  popular  tradition  to  be 
used  as  a  foundation  legend  for  the  monastery  of 
Daphni.  Attempts  to  provide  a  secure  historical 
setting  for  Imberios  and  Margarona  in  13th-  and 
lqth-C.  events  in  the  Morea  have  failed  to  con¬ 
vince  (see,  e.g.,  M.  Pichard,  REB  10  [1952]  84- 
92  and  R.-J.  Loenertz,  Thesaurismata  13  [1976] 
40-46).  With  its  accounts  of  the  hero’s  precocious 
youth,  his  prowess  in  tournaments,  and  the  haz¬ 
ards  endured  with  his  beloved,  Imberios  and  Mar¬ 
garona  has  much  in  common  with  the  Achilleis 
as  well  as  with  Phlorios  and  Platzia-Phlora.  Its 
assumptions  and  descriptions  reflect  the  mixed 
Frankish-Greek  society  of  the  Palaiologan  Pelo- 
ponnese. 

ed.  Kriaras,  Mythistoremata  199—299. 

lit.  Beck,  Volksliteratur  143-47'  Jeffreys,  Popular  Liter¬ 
ature ,  pt.i  (1971).  122-60.  -  F.  M.J.,  M.J.J. 


IMBROS  (”I /x/3pos,  mod.  Imroz),  island  in  the 
northeastern  Aegean  Sea  that,  along  with  Tene- 
dos,  controls  the  entrance  to  the  Hellespont.  In 
late  antiquity  Imbros  was  part  of  the  province  of 
Achaia  (Hierokl.  649.2),  and  by  the  9th  C.  it 
almost  certainly  was  part  of  the  theme  of  the 
Aegean  Sea.  Although  not  specifically  mentioned 
in  De  thematibus,  Imbros  provided  a  primary  line 
of  defense  for  Constantinople  against  the  Arabs. 
Assigned  to  the  Latin  Empire  after  1204,  it  was 
effectively  controlled  by  Venice;  after  1354  it  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Genoese  descendants  of  Fran¬ 
cesco  Gattilusio.  By  the  time  Cyriacus  of  An¬ 
cona  visited  Imbros  in  1444,  the  island  was  again 
Byz.  and  his  guide  was  the  Imbriot  Michael  Kri- 
toboulos.  The  latter  asked  Mehmed  II  to  grant 
the  island  independence  after  1453,  but  it  was 
assigned  to  the  Gattilusi  of  Lesbos.  In  1460  Im¬ 
bros  was  part  of  the  appanage  given  to  Demetrios 
Palaiologos,  former  despotes  of  the  Morea.  A  bishop 
of  Imbros,  not  mentioned  previously,  was  raised 
to  archiepiscopal  status  by  Manuel  II  (Notitiae  CP 
18.157);  he  was  a  metropolitan  (21.75)  after  1453. 

lit.  G.  Fredrich,  “Imbros,”  MDAl  AA  33(1908)81-112. 
M.  Karas,  He  nesos  Imbros:  Symbole  eis  ten  ekklesiastiken  histo¬ 
rian  tes  ( 1  hcssalonike  1987)  35— 41,  80—87.  — l.E.G. 


IMITATION  (pip-Tjor?)  was  considered  by  the 
ancient  theoreticians  as  an  important  element  of 
intellectual  activity.  The  imitation  of  Attic  culture 
w?as  recommended  both  in  late  antiquity  and  in 
Byz.  The  Byz.  rejected  innovation,  and  even 
great  minds,  such  as  John  of  Damascus,  empha¬ 
sized  the  imitativeness  of  their  works.  Mimesis 
could  have  different  aspects:  direct  imitation,  such 
as  the  Christos  paschon,  which  is  a  pastiche  of 
existing  verses  by  ancient  poets;  writing  in  the 
style  of  a  predecessor,  like  dialogues  imitating 
Lucian.  Rhetorical  exercises  on  ancient  or  biblical 
topics  and  borrowing  of  the  stock  elements  of 
ancient  literature  or  patristics  or  using  overt  or 
concealed  citations  were  also  practiced.  Materials 
that  were  borrowed  or  imitated  included  not  only 
writings  of  the  remote  past  but  works  of  more 
recent  Byz.  authors  as  w'ell.  Sermons,  saints’  vitae, 
and  historical  works  teem  with  such  stock  ele¬ 
ments  and  citations.  The  ideological  underpin¬ 
ning  of  mimesis  can  be  found  in  the  declarations 
of  ecumenical  councils,  such  as  that  in  Trullo, 
which  embraced  adherence  to  “the  ancient  types 
(Rhalles-Potles,  Syntagma  2:493.3). 


The  purposes  of  imitation  were  diverse:  the 
author  could,  by  engaging  in  imitation,  demon¬ 
strate  how  well  versed  he  was  in  literature;  he 
could  also,  by  referring  to  the  knowledge  of  his 
audience,  stimulate  reminiscences  and  create  al¬ 
lusions.  He  could,  by  making  parallels  with  biblical 
or  Roman  history,  stress  the  eternity  of  certain 
phenomena  or  contrast  present  times  with  the 
glorious  (or  infamous)  past.  Truly  skillful  imita¬ 
tion  consisted  in  employing  the  same  general  pat¬ 
tern  to  emphasize  certain  details  or  distinctions 
or  to  produce,  from  the  available  “bricks,”  a  com¬ 
pletely  new  idea  and  image.  Imitation  could  also 
have  the  force  of  parody.  Byz.  literature  pro¬ 
duced  an  enormous  amount  of  purely  imitative, 
plagiaristic  material,  but  in  talented  hands  mi¬ 
mesis  could  become  a  powerful  vehicle  of  expres¬ 
sion.  Imitation,  then,  was  not  purely  servile  but 
an  intrinsic  part  of  Byz.  culture. 

Even  while  it  must  be  distinguished  from  cus¬ 
tomary  observance  of  canonical  forms,  imitation 
in  the  visual  arts  w'as  more  central  than  in  litera¬ 
ture  to  the  working  methods  of  craftsmen  and 
more  pragmatic  in  purpose.  Using  established 
church  plan  types,  builders  replicated  venerable 
models,  sometimes  with  the  intention  of  evoking 
associations  with  loca  sancta  and  pilgrimage  sites. 
Painters  such  as  Kallierges  could  copy  entire  com¬ 
positions,  yet  adaptation  and  the  “quotation”  of 
elements,  rather  than  wholesale  appropriation, 
were  more  characteristic  practices.  When  an  an¬ 
cient  treasure  like  the  Paris  Psalter  w7as  tapped 
some  250  years  after  its  creation,  its  miniatures 
w'ere  not  merely  copied  but  made  the  basis  for 
the  invention  of  new  images. 

lit.  Hunger,  Grundlagenforschung,  pt.XV  (1969-70),  17— 
38.  Mango,  Byz.  Image,  pt.i  I  (1975),  3-18.  H.-G.  Beck, 
“Antike  Beredsamkeit  und  byzantinische  Kallilogia,"  AntAb 
15  (1969)  91  —  101.  A.  Kazhdan,  “Looking  Back  to  Antiq¬ 
uity:  Three  Notes,”  GRBS  24  (1983)  375—77. 

-A.K.,  A.C. 

IMMUNITY,  a  concept  borrowed  from  the  ter¬ 
minology  of  western  European  feudalism  to  de¬ 
note  a  privilege  granted  by  the  emperor  that 
forbade  state  officials  from  entering  the  benefi¬ 
ciary’s  domains  and  performing  certain  fiscal,  ju¬ 
dicial,  and  administrative  functions  there.  Ostro- 
gorsky,  among  others,  viewed  exkoussf.ia  as 
synonymous  with  immunity.  On  the  basis  of  the 
exemption  formulas  found  in  documents,  he  con¬ 
cluded  that,  during  the  10th- 12th  C.,  immunity 
implied  fiscal  rights,  that  is,  freedom  from  taxa¬ 


tion,  and  that  only  in  the  14th- 1 5th  C.  did  judicial 
immunity  develop,  that  is,  the  right  for  privileged 
landlords,  lay  and  religious,  to  judge  their  paroi- 
koi;  Ostrogorsky  limited  this  right,  however,  to 
low  justice.  While  fiscal  immunity  did  exist  in  Byz., 
though  to  an  extent  perhaps  not  as  widespread 
as  in  the  West,  there  is  some  question  as  to  whether 
judicial  immunity  existed  at  all.  Some  scholars  in 
fact  consider  the  application  of  the  Western  me¬ 
dieval  concept  of  immunity  to  Bvz.  as  inappro¬ 
priate  and  misleading  and  prefer  the  more  limited 
concept  of  exemption. 

lit.  P.A.  Jakovenko,  K  istorii  immuniteta  v  Vizantii  (Juriev 
[Tartu]  1908).  G.  Ostrogorsky,  “Pour  I  histoire  de  l’immu- 
nite  a  Byzance,”  Byzantion  28  (1958)  165—254.  Solovjev- 
Mosin,  Grcke  povelje  433— 36.  -M.B. 

IMPERIAL  CULT.  Worship  of  the  divinity  of  the 
emperor,  which  had  begun  as  a  means  for  Greek 
cities  to  assimilate  their  relationship  with  the  Ro¬ 
man  Empire  (S.R.F.  Price,  Rituals  and  Power  [Cam¬ 
bridge  1984]),  culminated  in  the  adoption  of  Hel¬ 
lenistic  divine  kingship  by  the  Tetrarchy. 
Constantine  I’s  conversion  excluded  outright  sac¬ 
rifice  to  imperial  divinity,  although  ambiguities 
persisted  (e.g.,  the  temple  to  his  family  erected  at 
Hispellum  [ILS,  110.705]).  On  the  local  level,  priests 
of  the  imperial  cult  probably  shed  religious  func¬ 
tions  but  continued  their  political  role  in  city  and 
provincial  assemblies  well  into  the  5th  and  6th  C., 
esp.  in  Africa  (F.M.  Clover  in  Romanitas-Christian- 
itas  [Berlin  1982]  661—74).  In  the  capital,  the 
emperor’s  status  as  God’s  representative  on  earth 
maintained  and  even  expanded  aspects  of  the 
imperial  cult,  esp.  the  sacred  ness  of  imperial  per¬ 
sons  and  institutions  concretized  by  ceremony  and 
by  divinizing  epithets.  Although  Constantine 
avoided  clivus  for  his  person,  his  successors  re¬ 
vived  the  custom,  whence  arose  the  Byz.  usage  of 
thews  for  the  imperial  person  and  institutions  and 

sakra  for  doer: me::’:;  -r-.,.  „c  - - 

and  his  haloed  image,  the  image’s  privilege  of 
asylum  and  placement  on  church  altars,  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  receiving  objects  from  the  emperor  with 
covered  hands,  silence,  incense,  and  lighted  can¬ 
dles  in  his  presence  stemmed  ultimately  from  the 
imperial  cult  and  characterized  Byz.  rulership. 
The  church  itself  transformed  and  fostered  the 
imperial  cult,  as  posthumous  consecratio  gave  way 
to  elaborate  Christian  funerals  (S.  Price  in  Can- 
nadine-Price,  Rituals  56—105),  imperial  obits  were 
commemorated  in  the  Synaxarion  of  Constantinople , 
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and  the  emperor  obtained  unique  liturgical  pre¬ 
rogatives  reflecting  his  sacral  status. 

lit.  L.  Brehier,  P.  Batiffol,  Les  survivances  du  culte  impe¬ 
rial  romain  (Paris  1920)  35-73.  A.  Chastagnol,  N.  Duval, 
“Les  survivances  du  culte  imperial  dans  PAfrique  du  Nord 
a  l’epoque  vandale,”  in  Melanges  d'histnire  ancienne  offerts  a 
William  Seston  (Paris  1974)  87-118.  A.  Wlosok,  Romischer 
Kaiserkult  (Darmstadt  1978).  P.  Schreiner,  “Das  Herr- 
scherbild  in  der  byzantinischen  Literatur  des  9.  bis  11. 
Jahrhunderts,”  Saeculum  35  (1984)  132-51.  — M.McC. 


IMPOST  BLOCK,  a  stone  block  shaped  like  an 
inverted,  truncated  pyramid,  placed  on  the  capi¬ 
tals  of  columns  destined  to  carry  an  arcade.  The 
impost  block  probably  evolved  from  the  Roman 
practice  of  projecting  short  entablature  spurs 
over  capitals  of  columns  placed  in  front  of  walls, 
as  at  the  Porta  Aurea  of  the  Palace  of  Diocletian 
at  Split.  The  capitals  of  the  paired  columns  of  S. 
Costanza,  Rome,  support  a  short  entablature  block 
that  functions  as  an  impost  block.  According  to 
Deichmann,  the  mature  form  had  its  origin  in  the 
5th-C.  Greek  East,  but  fully  developed  impost 
blocks  appeared  by  ca.400  in  Italy  at  S.  Giorgio 
Maggiore  in  Naples  and  in  the  Basilica  Ursiana 
in  Ravenna.  Impost  blocks,  often  spolia,  were 
used  in  Byz.  architecture  as  late  as  the  14th  C. 
They  were  placed  directly  on  column  shafts  in 
the  cisterns  of  Constantinople  and,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  appear  directly  on  columns  or  posts  dividing 
windows,  e.g.,  at  Daphni,  Hosios  Loukas,  and  on 
the  exterior  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  Thessalonike. 
The  impost  block  is  frequently  decorated  with 
elaborate  patterns  of  acanthus  leaves  and  Chris¬ 
tian  symbols.  In  the  5th  C.,  the  impost  block  and 
capital  merged  to  form  the  impost  capital. 

lit.  F.  Deichmann,  Studien  zur  Architektur  Konstantinopels 
im  5.  und  6.  Jahrhundert  nach  Christies  (Baden-Baden  1956) 
41-45.  C.  Strube,  Polyeuktoskirche  und  Hagia  Sophia  (Munich 
1984)  2 of,  figs.  7,  12,  39.  R.  Olivieri  Farioli,  La  scultura 
architettonica  (Rome  1969)  77— 91.  -M.J.,  W.L. 


IMPOST  CAPITAL,  a  uniquely  Byz.  capital  cre¬ 
ated  possibly  in  Constantinople  by  merging  the 
function  of  the  impost  block  with  the  mid-5th- 
C.  forms  of  the  Corinthian  capital.  The  merger 
was  facilitated  by  the  development  of  the  Corin¬ 
thian  capital  into  cup-  and  kettle-shaped  forms, 
covered  with  abstract  floral  ornament  incised  and 
drilled,  rather  than  carved,  into  the  block;  in  both 


shape  and  decoration  this  late  Corinthian  capital 
approached  the  form  of  the  more  geometrically 
conceived  impost  block.  Some  impost  capitals  show 
a  much  diminished  impost  block  on  top;  some 
exhibit  small  volutes  at  the  base  or  at  the  top, 
faint  reminders  of  the  Ionic  capital.  The  stages  in 
this  development  from  the  mid-5th  C.  to  its  climax 
in  Justinian  I’s  Hagia  Sophia  have  been  traced  by 
Strube  (infra).  The  creation  of  the  impost  capital 
marks  the  end  of  the  classic  capital  and  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  new  form  that  carries  the  eye  more 
fluently  from  column  shaft  to  the  arches  above. 

lit.  C.  Strube,  Polyeuktoskirche  und  Hagia  Sophia  (Munich 
1984)  102—10,  figs.  62-65,  80-88,  95-98.  M.  van  Lohuizen- 
Mulder,  “Early  Christian  Lotus-panel  Capitals  and  other 
so-called  Impost  Capitals,"  BABesch  62  (1987)  131-52. 

-W.L. 

IMRU’  AL-QAYS.  See  Qays. 

INCANTATION  (s7rq)8r/),  a  magic  song  recited 
over  a  person  or  a  charm  to  effect  a  cure,  fend 
off  evil,  transfer  evil  to  another,  or  evoke  an  erotic 
response  in  a  member  of  the  opposite  sex.  Incan¬ 
tations  were  similar  in  format,  whether  of  Chris¬ 
tian,  pagan,  or  syncretistic  provenance.  The  reci¬ 
ter  of  the  incantation  invariably  summoned  an 
angel  or  daimon,  without  which  the  charm  was 
believed  ineffective.  Byz.  writers  often  mention 
incantations  in  connection  with  magic,  but  seldom 
quote  the  actual  words  used.  Canon  36  of  the 
Council  of  Laodikeia  (4th  C.)  forbade  Christian 
clerics  to  invent  or  recite  incantations.  In  the  12th 
C.  Balsamon  and  Zonaras  commented  on  the 
practice.  Many  examples  of  incantations  survive 
on  magical  papyri,  metal  sheets,  and  small  objects. 
An  illiterate  but  dramatic  7th-C.  incantation  on 
an  amulet  calls  upon  Beliar,  the  inventor  of  the 
evil  eye,  to  flee  in  the  name  of  Christ  from  the 
limbs  of  the  owner  (who  was  perhaps  paralyzed?) 
(CIG  4,  no. 9065).  Syncretistic  incantations  often 
used  the  names  of  apocryphal  angels  of  Jewish 
tradition  and  “barbaric  words.”  Pagan  incanta¬ 
tions  are  reported  in  Anatolia  and  Sicily  as  late  as 
the  7th— 8th  C. 

lit.  Koukoules,  Bios  1.2:239—49.  H.  Hunger,  “Eine 
fruhbyzantinische  Wachstafel  der  Wiener  Papyrussamm- 
lung,”  Serta  Turyniana  (LIrbana  1974)  489—94.  T.  Scher- 
mann,  Spatgriechische  Zauher-  und  Volksgebete  (Munich  1919)- 
Papyri  graecae  magicae2,  ed.  K.  Preisendanz,  2  vols.  (Stutt¬ 
gart  1973-74).  -FRF- 


INCARNATION  (crapKOHr t?  or  kvaapKOJcris)  re¬ 
fers  to  the  appearance  of  the  Logos  in  the  history 
of  salvation  ( oikonomia ),  distinguished  from  his 
generation  within  the  Godhead.  It  is  the  classical 
formula  of  those  Christologies  oriented  toward 
John  1:14,  “And  the  Word  became  flesh.”  It  is 
distinguished  from  a  Christology  that  lays  empha¬ 
sis  on  the  Preexistent  One  “becoming  man”  ( en - 
anthropesis — cf.  Gal  4:4).  The  Logos- vrox  model, 
which  distinguishes  theologians  in  the  Alexan¬ 
drian  School,  competed  with  the  Logos -anthropos 
model  of  the  Antiochene  School.  When  the  two- 
natures  formula  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon 
was  accepted  by  the  imperial  church,  the  differ¬ 
ence  lost  meaning  since  flesh  in  this  Christology 
no  longer  implied  a  theological  devaluation  of  the 
soul  and  human  freedom  of  Christ.  It  meant, 
rather,  the  full  reality  of  human  existence  as  it 
was  assumed  by  the  Logos  without  sin  (Heb  4:15: 
cf.  Free  Will).  Sarx  refers  not  to  the  sinful,  fleshly 
existence  of  fallen  humanity  (in  the  Pauline  sense), 
but  to  human  nature  as  such:  to  the  logos,  not  the 
tropos  tes  hyparxeos.  In  some  texts  one  encounters 
the  view  that  this  sarx  is  not  an  individual  reality, 
but  mankind  as  a  whole.  Soteriology  finds  its 
basis  in  the  incarnation,  or  assumption  of  the 
flesh,  by  the  Logos.  -K.-H.U. 

Iconoclastic  Views  on  Incarnation.  Debate  over 
the  relevance  of  the  Incarnation  to  the  depiction 
of  Christ  on  icons  was  a  key  feature  of  the  polemic 
on  Iconoclasm.  The  Council  at  Hieria  (754)  de¬ 
clared  that  the  “illicit”  craft  of  the  painter  violated 
the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  attributing  to 
artists  the  notion  that  they  painted  the  image  of 
the  flesh  alone  (Mansi  i3:256A),  which,  in  truth, 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  Logos.  -A.C. 

INCENSE  (QvpLapa),  resins,  esp.  frankincense 
from  the  gum  resin  of  the  boswellia  tree,  that 
produce  fragrant  smoke  when  burned;  also  the 
smoke  thereof.  Incense,  imported  primarily  from 
southern  Arabia,  held  an  important  place  in  Ro¬ 
man  medicine  and  in  the  imperial  cult;  it  became 
therefore  for  Christians  a  symbol  of  pagan  wor¬ 
ship,  and  church  fathers  (Tertullian,  Eusebios, 
Augustine)  rejected  its  use  (W.  Muller,  RE  supp. 
15  [1978]  761—64).  A  change  in  the  Christian 
attitude  toward  incense  began  by  the  end  of  the 
4th  C.  Ephrem  the  Syrian  refers  to  it;  John  Chry¬ 
sostom  mentions  its  use  in  processions  to  martyrs’ 


shrines  and  even  in  church;  and  Christian  cen¬ 
sers  of  the  4th  C.  have  been  found.  In  the  liturgy, 
incense  is  burned  over  charcoal  in  fixed  burners 
or,  more  usually,  in  portable  censers. 

Christian  use  of  incense  is  (1)  fumigatory,  as 
perfume,  as  at  funerals;  (2)  honorific,  when  ob¬ 
jects  (such  as  icons,  gifts,  or  the  altar),  or  persons 
are  censed  in  veneration;  (3)  exorcistic,  chasing 
away  evil  spirits,  as  when  the  church  is  incensed 
at  the  beginning  of  a  service;  and  (4)  oblationary, 
when  burnt  in  offering,  as  a  sign  of  prayer  or 
propitiation,  a  notion  found  esp.  in  the  Syrian 
and  Coptic  traditions.  In  Byz.  usage  only  ministers 
in  major  orders  (deacon,  priest,  bishop)  cense  at 
services.  In  Constantinople  incense  was  carried  in 
processions  at  the  Eucharist  or  a  lite,  etc.  At 
vespers  incense  is  burned  (in  conjunction  with  Ps 
140:2)  as  a  sign  of  penance  and  prayer.  At  the 
Sunday  resurrection  vigil  of  festive  orthros  (Taft, 
Liturgy  of  the  Hours  28of,  288f)  it  symbolizes  the 
service  of  the  Myrrophoroi. 

lit.  Taft,  Great  Entrance  149—62.  Treitinger,  Kaiseride e 
67-71.  E.  Fehrenbach,  DACL  5.1:2-21.  -R.F.T.,  A.K. 

INCEST  (aipopi^la,  lit.  “mixing  of  blood,”  a  term 
unknown  in  ancient  Greek;  Lat.  incestus)  was  treated 
in  different  manners  in  Roman  and  in  Oriental 
law,  the  latter  condoning  matrimonial  relations 
between  dose  relatives.  In  the  3rd  C.  Roman 
jurists,  yielding  to  the  Oriental  system,  distin¬ 
guished  between  marriages  with  lineal  relatives 
that  were  considered  illicit  and  collateral  mar¬ 
riages  that  were  permissible  although  not  rec¬ 
ommended  ( Digest  23:2.68).  The  attack  on  inces¬ 
tuous  marriages  began  with  Diocletian’s  law  of 
295  (F.  Klingmuller,  RE  9  [1916]  1248)  who  pro¬ 
claimed  them  “barbarian  monstrosities”  and 
threatened  execution  as  punishment.  Diocletian’s 
attitude  toward  incest  was  supported  by  the  church 
fathers  (tor  instance,  Basil  the  LfREAt,  ep.  1U0, 
ed.  Y.  Courtonne  2  [Paris  1961]  88-92,  more 
closely  defined  by  canon  54  of  the  Council  in 
Trullo)  and  civil  legislators;  special  attention  was 
paid  to  consecutive  marriages  of  a  man  to  two 
sisters  and  a  woman  to  two  brothers  as  well  as 
marriage  to  a  niece.  Though  the  threat  of  the 
death  penalty  appears  in  some  laws  (e.g.,  Con- 
stantius  II  in  342 — Cod.Theod.  Ill  12.1),  other 
legislators  lessened  the  punishment. 

The  extension  of  the  concept  of  incest  de- 
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pended  on  changes  in  the  definition  of  consan¬ 
guinity  (see  Relationship,  Degrees  of):  the  church 
endeavored  to  extend  this  notion  whereas  the 
aristocracy  tended  to  reduce  it.  Spiritual  paternity 
was  considered  as  a  marriage  impediment,  and 
therefore  sexual  relations  between  a  godfather 
and  the  widowed  mother  of  his  spiritual  child 
were  viewed  as  incestuous  (canon  53  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  in  Trullo).  In  real  life  people  frequently  ne¬ 
glected  prohibitions  of  incest:  the  marriage  of 
Herakleios  to  his  niece  Martina  was  viewed  as 
scandalous  but  valid,  and  in  the  12th  C.  both 
Manuel  1  and  Andronikos  I  had  nieces  as  mis¬ 
tresses.  Even  ecclesiastics  were  accused,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  of  incest,  esp.  with  spiritual  daughters. 

lit.  Zhishman,  Eherecht  215-53.  E.  Mangenot,  DTC  7 
(1930)  1545-47.  A.l).  Lee.  “Close  Kin  Marriage  in  Late 
Antique  Mesopotamia,”  G RBS  29  (1988)  403—13. 

— J.H.,  A.K. 

INCISED  WARE.  See  Sgraffito  Ware. 

INCUBATION.  The  practice  of  spending  the 
night  at  a  sacred  precinct,  pagan  or  Christian, 
until  the  god  or  saint  of  the  shrine  appears  to  the 
suppliant  in  a  dream  and  cures  him  of  disease, 
injury,  or  insanity,  has  continued  from  antiquity 
to  the  present  day.  Fagan  temples  often  had  dor¬ 
mitories,  but  Christian  churches  usually  allocated 
an  aisle  of  the  basilica  to  those  seeking  cures. 
Pagan  incubation  endured  throughout  the  5th  C. 
Constantine  1  suppressed  the  shrine  of  Asklepios 
at  Aegae  in  Cilicia  but  other  sites  continued  to 
function,  among  them  the  temple  precincts  at 
Epidaurus  in  Greece  (at  least  until  354)  and  the 
temple  of  Isis  at  Menouthis  on  the  Nile  Delta 
(until  the  5th  C.).  The  temple,  dormitory,  and 
sacred  spring  of  the  Asklepieion  in  Athens  prob¬ 
ably  housed  a  Christian  healing  cult  from  the 
second  half  of  the  5th  C.,  and  the  inscription 
“Saint  Andrew”  ( j.S.  Creaghan,  A.E.  Raubitschek, 
Hesperia  16  [1947]  29)  permits  the  hypothesis  that 
the  basilica  was  dedicated  to  the  apostle  Andrew. 
Incubation  became  popular  in  Christian  churches 
in  the  6th  C.,  as  the  Acts  of  Sts.  Kosmas  and 
Damianos  attest.  Incubations  at  rural  martyria  de¬ 
veloped  as  a  social  protest  against  the  incompe¬ 
tence  of,  and  high  fees  charged  by,  physicians. 
Among  places  where  incubation  w'as  practiced  in 
the  7th  C.  were  the  basilica  of  St.  Isidore  on  Chios 


and  the  rnartyrion  of  St.  Artemios  in  Constanti¬ 
nople.  Miraculous  healing  by  incubation  is  at¬ 
tested  throughout  the  Byz.  period;  in  the  14th  C., 
for  example,  a  man  was  exorcised  of  a  demon  by 
sleeping  next  to  the  coffin  of  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  Athanasios  1  (A.M.  Talbot,  Faith 
Healing  in  Late  Byzantium  [Brookline,  Mass.,  1983] 
i8f,  78-80). 

lit.  T.  Gregory.  “T  he  Survival  of  Paganism  in  Christian 
Greece,”  AJPhio 7  (1986)  229-42.  Lawson,  Folklore  45-63. 
N.F.  Marcos,  Los  Thaumala  dr  Sofronio:  Contribution  at  esludio 
dr  la  Incubacwn  Cristiana  (Madrid  1975).  -F.R.  [ . 

INDIA  (Te8ta)  maintained  both  economic  and 
political  relations  with  the  late  Roman  Empire. 
Eusebios  of  Caesarea  relates  that  Constantine  I 
received  ambassadors  from  India,  allegedly  as  an 
acknowledgment  that  his  sovereignty  extended  to 
the  ocean;  according  to  Philostorgios,  Constantine 
dispatched  a  certain  Theophilos  to  India,  where 
he  found  some  Christian  followers  of  the  apostle 
Bartholomew'.  The  Indians  also  sent  embassies  to 
Ernp.  Julian — probably  in  connection  with  his 
preparations  for  war  against  Persia — and  Malalas 
mentions  an  Indian  ambassador  to  Constantino¬ 
ple  ca.530.  Late  Roman  coins,  esp.  those  of  Ar- 
kadios  and  Honorius,  have  been  discovered  in 
India. 

Trade  with  India,  testified  to  by  Kosmas  Indi- 
kopleustes,  took  four  routes:  via  the  Euphrates 
and  Persian  Gulf  to  Taprobana  (Ceylon);  via  the 
Red  Sea  to  the  Indian  Ocean;  by  overland  caravan 
routes  via  Persia;  and  by  caravan  travel  north  of 
the  Caspian  Sea  and  across  Central  Asia.  The 
primary  exports  from  India  were  spices,  incense, 
and  probably  precious  stones:  "the  wealth  of  In¬ 
dia,”  according  to  the  Vita  Basilii,  decorated  the 
chapel  of  St.  Clement  in  the  Great  Palace. 

Kosmas  provides  some  factual  information  about 
India,  but  from  antiquity  onward  many  legends 
were  created  about  this  distant  land;  India  w;as 
portrayed  as  the  home  of  pious  and  wise  gym- 
nosophists  (a  reflection  of  the  Brahmans).  Non- 
nos  of  Panopolis  wrote  an  epic  poem  on  the  god 
Dionysos’s  expedition  against  India  and  his  vic¬ 
tory  over  the  Indian  king  Deriades,  achieved  with 
the  help  of  a  fleet  summoned  from  Arabia. 

After  the  Arab  conquest  of  the  Near  East  in  the 
7th  C.,  Byz.  contacts  with  India  were  severed. 
Knowledge  of  India’s  location  grew  vaguer  and  it 
was  often  confused  with  Ethiopia  (“the  inner 


India”  of  earlier  sources).  Byz.  legends  (Barlaam 
and  Ioasaph,  Alexander  Romance,  vita  of  Ma- 
karios  of  Rome)  dwelt  on  the  miraculous  features 
and  extreme  piety  of  India,  a  country  located 
somewhere  near  Paradise.  John  of  Karpathos 
wrote  a  tract  addressed  to  Indian  monks,  but  for 
him  India  was  a  nebulous  notion.  Photios  ex¬ 
pressed  an  antiquarian  interest  in  India  by  includ¬ 
ing  in  his  Bibliotheca  (cod. 72)  the  description 
of  the  country  by  the  yth-C.  b.c.  author  Ktesias — 
full  of  legendary  data  such  as  the  mantichura ,  a 
beast  with  a  human  face,  and  people  with  clogs' 
heads.  Psellos  (, Scripta  min.  2:10.2-5)  ridiculed  a 
man  who  allegedly  traveled  to  Egypt,  Ethiopia, 
and  India.  Some  Indian  influences  reached  Byz. 
via  Persian,  Syriac,  or  Arabic  sources:  thus  Sy- 
meon  Seth  produced  a  Greek  version  of  the  Kali- 
la  wa-Dimna  and  Planoudf.s  a  tract  entitled  Cal¬ 
culation  According  to  the  Indians. 

Personifications  of  India  or  representations  of 
its  inhabitants  have  been  recognized  in  floor  mo¬ 
saics  and  the  Barberini  ivory.  These  are  usually 
identified  by  their  double-horned  fillets;  more 
certain  attributes  are  the  tigers  that  accompany 
the  women  on  a  silver  plate  in  Istanbul  (Rice,  Art 
of  Byz.,  pl.43). 

lit.  J.  Irmscher,  “Vizantija  i  Indija,”  VizVrem  45  (1984) 
66-71.  J.W.  M’Crindle,  Ancient  India  (Westminster  1901) 
156—216.  E.H.  Warmington,  The  Commerce  between  the  Ro¬ 
man  Empire  and  India 2  (London-New  York  1974)  139b  N. 
Pigulewskaja,  Byzanz  auf  den  We  gen  nach  Irniien  (Berlin  1969). 

Datema,  “New  Evidence  for  the  Encounter  between 
Constantinople  and  ‘India,’”  in  After  Chalcedon  (Leuven 
•985)57—65.  -A.K.,  A.C. 

INDICTION  (ivdiKTuov  or  eTriveixRiris),  initially 
an  extraordinary  tax  in  produce  imposed  by  the 
emperor  in  order  to  meet  specific  needs.  It  was 
regularized  on  a  yearly  basis  by  Diocletian  (five- 
year  cycle)  and  finally  under  Constantine  I  be¬ 
came  a  15-year  cycle  (starting  in  Sept.  3 1 2)  during 
which  the  amount  ot  the  mdiction  was  to  remain 
unchanged.  In  spite  of  this,  extra  indictions  (ex- 
traordinariae ,  superindicliones )  were  occasionally  im¬ 
posed.  Because  the  fiscal  and  calendar  years  co¬ 
incided  (1  Sept. -31  Aug.),  the  word  indiction 
acquired  a  chronological  meaning  that  ii  kept 
after  losing  its  fiscal  one:  it  indicated  one  year 
within  the  15-year  cycle,  w  ithout  specifying  which 
cycle.  According  to  K.A.  Worp  (Arc hiv  / Ur  Papy¬ 
rus forschung  33  [1987]  91-96),  indiction-dating  in 
the  papyri  was  not  a  result  of  the  edict  of  472  but 


became  mandatory  after  Justinian  I’s  novel  47  of 
537.  In  spite  of  its  lack  of  absolute  chronological 
precision,  the  Byz.  used  indictional  dating  in 
everyday  life  and  in  administration.  In  order  to 
calculate  the  mdiction  corresponding  to  a  given 
year  of  the  Christian  era,  add  3  to  the  year,  then 
divide  the  total  by  15;  the  remainder  is  the  indic¬ 
tion  (if  the  remainder  is  zero,  the  indiction  is  15). 

lit.  Karayannopulos,  Finanzwesen  138-41.  Jones,  ERE 
451—56.  Grumel,  Chronologic  192-206.  R.S.  Bagnall,  K.A. 
Worp,  The  Chronological  Systems  of  Byzantine  Egypt  (Zulphen 
1978)  2-35.  -NO. 

INFAMY  (aTipUa),  the  deprivation  of  honor,  ap¬ 
pears  in  Justinianic  law  as  a  penalty  for  wrong 
or  unseemly  conduct,  such  as  not  obeying  trade 
regulations,  disgraceful  behavior  in  the  army,  mis¬ 
conduct  in  family  relations,  and  certain  criminal 
offenses.  Infamy  brought  with  it  the  restriction  of 
certain  rights  or  privileges,  for  example,  the  right 
to  act  as  witness.  The  Ecloga  (2:8.1)  considers  as 
atirnos  the  widow'  who  enters  a  second  marriage 
before  completing  the  12-month  term  of  mourn¬ 
ing— she  would  lose  any  right  to  her  former  hus¬ 
band’s  property.  The  Book  of  the  Eparch  (e.g., 
18:5)  punishes  infringement  of  trade  relations 
with  flogging,  cutting  off  the  hair,  a  parade  of 
infamy  (. thriambos ),  and  exile.  The  public  disgrace 
of  infamy  was  used  in  political  and  religious  strug¬ 
gles  (e.g.,  to  humiliate  monks  during  Iconoclastic 
persecutions):  the  victims,  sometimes  made  to  ride 
backward  on  an  ass  or  mangy  camel,  w'ere  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  herald  announcing  their  crime;  their 
faces  might  be  blackened,  and  they  were  ridi¬ 
culed,  beaten,  or  pelted  with  stones  by  the  crowd. 
The  parade  could  be  followed  by  exile  (e.g.,  Patr. 
Euthymios)  or  even  execution  (Emp.  Andronikos 
1). 

lit.  A.H.j.G  reenidge,  Infamia:  Its  Place  in  Roman  Public 
and  Private  Law  (Oxford  1894).  I’ll.  Koukoules.  “He  dia- 
pompeusis  kaia  unh  Byzamiiioux  ununuus,  uyz±\ieiauyi. 
1.2  (1949)  75—101.  E.  Pallagean,  “Byzance  et  le  blason 
penal  du  corps,”  Du  chatiment  dans  la  cite  (Rome  1 984)  4 1 61. 
McCormick,  Eternal  Victory  135,  n.12,  142L  182,  11.206. 

-A.K. 

INFANCY  OF  CHRIST,  specifically  the  period 
from  the  Annunciation  through  the  Flight  into 
Egypt  (Mt  1:18-25,  2:1-23:  Lk  1:26-55,  2:1  — 
52;  Protoevangeeion  of  James,  chs.  11-21). 
Christ’s  infancy  was  illustrated  esp.  extensively 
during  the  centuries  of  the  Christological  contro- 
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versies  (4th-7th  C.):  cf.  S.  Maria  Maggiore  in 
Rome  (5th  C.);  Cathedra  of  Maximian  and  St. 
Sergius,  Gaza  (6th  C.);  Monza  and  Bobbio  am¬ 
pullae.  These  cycles  include  numerous  apocry¬ 
phal  scenes  from  the  Protoevangelion  that  en¬ 
hance  their  miraculous,  theophanic  content.  With 
the  exception  of  churches  in  Goreme  and  the 
huge,  byzantinizing  churches  in  Kiev,  Norman 
Sicily,  and  Venice  with  their  vast  wall  spaces,  the 
Infancy  cycle  was  reduced  in  10th-  through  12  th- 
C.  monumental  painting  to  its  major  liturgical 
feasts:  Annunciation,  Nativity,  Presentation  of 
Christ  (Hypapante).  Likewise  liturgically  inspired 
is  the  1  ith-C.  Sinai  icon  conflating  the  many  events 
celebrated  on  25  Dec.  (Nativity,  story  of  the  Magi), 
26  Dec.  (Flight  into  Egypt),  and  29  Dec.  (Massacre 
of  the  Innocents)  (K.  Weitzmann,  Icons  from  South 
Eastern  Europe  and,  Sinai  [London  1968]  23).  Only 
certain  densely  illuminated  Gospel  and  Lectionary 
MSS  of  the  10th- 12th  C.  retained  lengthy  nar¬ 
rative  cycles  (frieze  Gospels;  Athos,  Dion.  587, 
11  th  C. — Treasures  I,  figs.  247-52,  260).  Palaio- 
logan  art  saw  a  rich  resumption  of  Infancy  im¬ 
agery  in  both  monumental  painting  (Chora)  and 
the  MSS  illustrating  the  Akathistos  Hymn  (J. 
Lafontaine-Dosogne,  Byzantion  54  [1984]  671-702). 

lit.  Grabar,  Martyrium,  see  index,  2:380.  Underwood, 
Kanye  Djami  4 : 1 97—24  1 .  —  A.W.C. 

INFANTRY  (tts£,u<6v).  Modestly  equipped  and 
slow  to  move,  Byz.  infantry  nevertheless  fulfilled 
an  important  defensive  role  in  support  of  cav¬ 
alry.  It  secured  routes,  guarded  fortresses  and 
encampments,  and  provided  a  mobile  base  for 
cavalry  on  campaign.  Infantry  was  also  indispens¬ 
able  for  sieges  and  in  terrain  unsuited  to  cavalry. 
Foot  soldiers  were  usually  deployed  in  a  square 
formation  that  they  maintained  in  battle,  on  the 
march,  and  in  camp.  To  judge  from  the  totals 
given  in  the  strategika,  infantry  made  up  the 
bulk  of  the  the  army,  outnumbering  the  cavalry 
by  a  ratio  of  2:1  or  3:1.  Three  types  of  infantry¬ 
men  are  distinguished:  heavy  infantry  armed  with 
spears  and  swords,  protected  by  corselets,  caps, 
and  shields;  archers;  and  light  infantry,  armed 
with  javelins  and  slings.  A  fourth  type,  menaulatos, 
armed  with  a  heavy  pike  (see  Weaponry),  was 
created  in  the  10th  C.  for  use  against  armored 
cavalry  (E.  McGeer,  Diptycha  4  [1986— 87 J  53-57). 
Byz.  and  Armenians  were  preferred  as  heavy  in¬ 


fantry,  while  foreign  mercenaries  (such  as  the 
Rus’)  served  as  light  infantry.  The  loth-C.  Escu- 
rial  Taktikon  mentions  the  hoplitarches  or  com¬ 
mander  of  the  infantry  force  in  expeditionary 
armies  and  his  subalterns,  the  taxiarchai  (also 
chiliarchai),  who  commanded  units  of  1,000  men 
(Oikonomides,  Lisles  335O. 

The  sources  offer  scant  details  about  the  eco¬ 
nomic  status  of  infantrymen.  A  i2th-C.  historian 
(Zon.  3:506.3—8)  lists  them  below  cavalry  and 
above  sailors  in  levels  of  military  service  (stra- 
teia);  it  seems  likely  that  they  were  drawn  from 
the  poorer  stratiotai  who  could  at  least  afford 
the  simple  equipment  used  by  infantry  (W.T. 
Treadgold  in  Okeanos  62qf). 

lit.  E.  McGeer,  “Infantry  versus  Cavalry:  The  Byz¬ 
antine  Response,”  REB  46  (1988)  135-45.  -E.M. 

INFERTILITY  (oTEipoxrt?)  was  considered  by  the 
Byz..  as  a  terrible  misfortune;  there  are  abundant 
stories  of  barren  couples  who  sought  the  help  of 
physicians,  holy  men,  shrines,  or  magic  in  order 
to  overcome  this  condition.  A  passage  in  Digenes 
Akritas  (Grottaf errata  version  VII  180—88,  ed. 
E.  Frapp,  p.342)  evoked  the  grief  of  the  childless 
Digenes  and  his  wife  Eudokia  as  they  prayed  daily 
for  a  baby.  The  vita  of  Antony  the  Younger 
indicates  the  enormous  sums  paid  to  doctors  to 
cure  barrenness.  Amulets  were  a  popular  means 
of  increasing  fertility.  Men's  sterility  could  also  be 
remedied  by  a  saint  as  evidenced  by  John  Mos- 
chos’s  tale  (PG  87:2977D-2g8oA)  about  a  preco¬ 
cious  baby  who  at  the  age  of  three  weeks  was  able 
to  point  out  his  father,  who  was  previously  thought 
to  be  sterile.  The  biblical  prototype  of  the  barren 
Sarah  rewarded  with  fertility  only  at  a  venerable 
age  was  often  used  in  hagiographical  texts. 

J  IG  A.K. 

INGOTS  (fiaC,ai,  massae ),  fixed  weights  of 

metal  cast  into  bars  or  related  shapes  for  conve¬ 
nient  transportation  and  distribution.  Gold,  silver, 
and  copper  coins  and  bullion  collected  as  taxes 
at  provincial  treasuries  were  melted  and  formed 
into  ingots.  These  were  weighed  and  stamped  by 
officers  of  the  comes  sacrarum  largitionum  be¬ 
fore  being  sent  to  mints  for  the  striking  of  coins. 
As  the  solidus  was  struck  72  to  the  pound,  it  is 
supposed  that  mints  were  issued  with  gold  bars 
of  this  weight.  Numerous  gold  and  silver  ingots 


survive  from  the  late  4th  C.,  particularly  from  the 
Western  Empire;  they  often  bear  one  or  more 
stamps,  similar  to  the  silver  stamps  applied  to 
objects.  Occasionally  found  together  with  imperial 
anniversary  dishes,  these  ingots  may  (like  largi- 
j to  dishes)  have  been  used  to  pay  military  and 
other  government  personnel. 

lit.  [ones,  ERE  1 :431k  Hendy,  Economy  380—94.  R.  Del- 
maire,  “Les  largesses  imperiales  ct  remission  d’argenterie 
dll  IXe  au  Xle  sieele,”  in  Arg.  torn,  el  byz.  1  13—22. 

-M.M.M 

INHERITANCE.  See  Heir;  Succession. 

INITIALS,  ORNAMENTAL.  Compared  with 
Latin  scribes,  Greek  copyists,  always  more  faithful 
to  ancient  traditions,  were  slower  to  enlarge  and 
decorate  initial  letters.  In  the  6th  C.,  small  initials 
were  filled  with  miscellaneous  designs  or  outlined 
with  dots.  In  contrast,  the  gth-C.  Paris  Gregory 
contains  large  jeweled  and  floriated  initials,  ac¬ 
companied  by  birds  and  snakes,  and  an  epsilon 
with  a  blessing  hand,  later  a  common  motif.  Small 
figural  initials  also  appear  in  the  period,  but  the 
apogee  of  the  decorated  letter  was  in  the  11th 
and  12th  C.  The  1  ith  C.  saw  inventive  combina¬ 
tions  of  animals,  but  it  was  the  influential  painters 
of  the  i2th-C.  MSS  of  James  of  Kokkinobaphos 
who  established  long-lasting  conventions  for 
zoomorphic  initials.  Figural  initials  began  to  de¬ 
pict  narrative  scenes  as  well  as  single  figures  of 
the  text's  author  or  narrator.  Particularly  in  lec- 
tionaries,  the  person  represented  may  belong  to 
a  larger  group  displayed  about  the  page,  thus 
pictorially  uniting  the  entire  surface.  Figural  ini¬ 
tials  are  less  common  in  the  MSS  of  the  Decora¬ 
tive  Style  and  all  but  disappear  in  the  Palaiolo- 
gan  period,  but  zoomorphic  initials  continue  to 
be  used  for  centuries. 

lit.  C.  Franc-Sgourdeou,  “Les  initiales  historiees  dans 
les  manuscrits  byzantins  aux  Xle-Xlle  s.,”  BS  28  (1967) 
336-54.  C.  Nordenfalk,  Die  spatantiken  Zierbuchstaben 
(Stockholm  1970).  Anderson,  “Sinai.  Gr.  339.”  1 7 1  — 76. 

-R.S.N. 

INK  (/xeAap,  /leXainov)  in  antiquity  was  made  of 
soot;  this  durable  black  ink  is  still  very  well  pre¬ 
served  on  papyri.  In  Byz.  MSS  various  kinds  of 
inks  with  metallic  components  are  to  be  discerned, 
a  brown  gallnut  ink  being  one  of  the  most  wide¬ 


spread.  For  writing  on  purple  codices,  silver  or 
gold  ink  was  used.  Sometimes  other  colors  such 
as  light  blue  or  greenish  also  occur  in  MSS.  Red 
ink  serves  to  emphasize  a  heading  (lemma),  ini¬ 
tials,  or  other  prominent  words,  letters,  or  text 
passages.  Purple  ink  has  a  particular  function  in 
imperial  documents:  the  emperor  signed  with 
purple  ink,  and  the  head  of  the  imperial  chancery, 
the  kanikleios,  wrote  logos  in  a  designated  spot, 
also  using  purple  ink.  This  official  therefore  wore 
an  ink  bottle  attached  to  his  garment,  as  is  some¬ 
times  seen  in  miniatures.  Some  antique  ink  bottles 
and  a  few  Byz.  ones  have  been  preserved,  among 
them  a  silver  bottle  with  metrical  inscription  in 
the  treasury  of  the  cathedral  at  Padua. 

lit.  Gardthausen,  Palaeographie  1:202—17.  H.  Hunger. 
RBK  2:477—79.  Dolger-Karayannopulos,  Urkundenlehre  28— 
31,  34-36.  Hutter,  CBM  3.1:392.  M.  de  l’as,  “Recherches 
sur  les  encres  noires  manuscrites,”  in  PGEB  55-60.  M. 
Zerdoun  Bat-Yehouda,  Les  encres  noires  au  moyen  age  (Paris 
1983)  305—08.  — W.H. 

INN.  Privately  owned  inns  ( pandocheia ,  lit.  “ac¬ 
cepting  everything”)  in  both  town  and  countryside 
provided  accommodations  for  all  kinds  of  travel¬ 
ers  and  their  animals.  John  Chrysostom  (PG 
56:111.50—53)  states  that  pandocheia  were  estab¬ 
lished  everywhere  along  the  roads  so  that  travel¬ 
ers  and  beasts  of  burden  could  stop  and  rest. 
Nicholas  Mesarites  in  the  1 2th  C.  vividly  described 
an  inn  in  the  small  kastellion  of  Kyr  George  near 
Nicaea  (A.  Heisenberg,  Quellen  und  Studien  z nr 
spatbyzantinischen  Geschichte  [London  1973]  2.2 
[1923]  40I):  his  companion  aw?oke  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  kindled  a  fire  in  the  hearth  from  the  previous 
day’s  ashes,  put  an  earthenware  pot  on  an  iron 
tripod,  and  began  his  breakfast,  holding  the  meat 
in  his  left  hand  and  cutting  it  into  pieces  with  a 
knife,  washing  down  the  meat  and  bread  with 
wine,  while  poor  Mesarites  suffered  from  the 

MliUKC  limi  intern  me  mum.  lima  wui  nut  uin^ 

places  to  sleep,  eat,  and  drink,  but  also  to  find 
sexual  pleasures:  the  mother  of  Theodore  of 
Sykeon  worked  as  a  prostitute  in  a  country  inn 
(Vita,  ed.  Festugiere,  vol.  1,  ch.3.6-14)  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  legend,  Helena,  the  future  mother  of 
Constantine  I,  was  a  whore  in  an  inn  owned  by 
her  father  (AB  77  [1959]  par. 2. 3).  The  vita  of 
Andrew  the  Fool  refers  to  brothels  as  “inns  of 
fornication”  (PG  111:652c). 

The  remains  of  a  late  Roman  inn  survive  today, 
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17  km  southwest  of  Urf'a:  there  are  three  rock- 
cut  caves,  two  of  which  were  animal  stables,  and 
a  cistern;  the  rooms  for  travelers  were  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  structure,  now  destroyed.  An  inscription, 
probably  of  the  3rd  C.,  identifies  the  site  as  “an 
inn  [pandokeion],  well,  and  caves”  built  by  Aurelius 
Dasius,  governor  of  Osrhoene  “so  that  travelers 
may  enjoy  refreshment  and  repose”  (C.  Mango, 
Oxford  Journal  of  Archaeology  5  [1986]  223—3 1  )• 

Distinguished  from  pandocheia,  which  were  profit¬ 
making  establishments,  were  xenodocheia,  guest¬ 
houses  founded  in  a  spirit  of  philanthropy  to 
offer  Christian  hospitality.  The  mitaton  for  Syr¬ 
ian  merchants  in  Constantinople  was  a  type  of 
inn  as  well.  The  world  as  a  temporary  abode  was 
compared  to  an  inn  by  Didyrnos  the  Blind  (PC 
39:7800)  and  other  authors.  -A.K.,  A.M.T. 

INNOCENT  II  (Gregory  Papareschi),  pope  (14 
Feb.  1130—24  Sept.  1 143).  He  was  the  scion  of  a 
noble  Roman  family,  whose  election  to  the  papacy 
led  to  a  schism  within  the  curia;  his  adversaries 
elected  antipope  Anacletus  If  from  a  rival  family 
of  the  Pierleone,  who  was  supported  by  Roger  II 
of  Sicily.  Innocent  sought  German  assistance,  but 
Conrad  III  was  slow  to  act;  the  papal  expedition 
against  Roger  ended  in  Innocent’s  defeat  and 
capture  and  the  treaty  of  Mignano  {27  July  1 139), 
in  which  the  pope  recognized  Roger  as  king. 

Innocent  disapproved  of  the  claims  of  Emp. 
John  II  Komnenos  on  Antioch;  in  a  letter  of  28 
Mar.  1 138  he  excommunicated  the  emperor  and 
prohibited  Latins  from  serving  in  the  Byz.  army. 
Several  months  later,  however,  the  pope  changed 
his  position  and  opened  negotiations  with  John 
in  an  effort  to  establish  friendly  relations  with 
Byz.  No  positive  results  were  achieved. 

lit.  J.G.  Rowe,  “The  Papacy  and  the  Greeks  (1  122— 

1 153),”  ChHist  28  (1959)  115-22,  126-30.  -A.K. 

INNOCENT  III  (Lothar  of  Segni),  pope  (from  8 
Jan.  1198);  born  Anagni  1160/1,  died  16  July 
1216.  The  collapse  of  German  power  after  the 
death  of  Henry  VI  in  1197  allowed  Innocent  to 
accomplish  the  moral  and  administrative  restruc¬ 
turing  of  the  Roman  church  and  to  acquire  great 
influence  throughout  the  Western  world.  He  also 
tried  to  expand  papal  jurisdiction  over  Armenia 
and  Bulgaria.  He  worked  toward  union  with  the 


Greek  church  on  condition  that  Byz.  recognize 
papal  primacy,  but  in  the  beginning,  at  least,  he 
was  willing  to  discuss  differences  in  rite. 

The  organization  of  the  Fourth  Crusade  put 
the  problem  in  a  new  light:  at  hist  Innocent 
apparently  hoped  to  use  the  Crusader  army  against 
the  Saracens  in  Sicily  (E.  Kennan,  Traditio  27 
[1971]  246—48).  Even  though  the  pope  supported 
the  German  king  Otto  IV  (1 198—1218),  the  rival 
of  Philip  of  Swabia,  he  accepted  Philip’s  ap¬ 
pointee  Boniface  of  Montferrat  as  leader  of 
the  expedition.  The  Crusaders’  capture  of  Zara 
created  a  new  political  and  moral  dilemma.  The 
pontiff  disapproved  of  the  attack  on  a  Christian 
city  but  recommended  continued  collaboration 
with  the  Venetians,  whose  resources  were  neces¬ 
sary  to  execute  the  plan  (A.  Andrea,  I.  Motsiff, 
BS  33  [1972]  6-25).  M.  Zaborov  ( VizVrem  5  [1952] 
152—77)  argued  that  diversion  of  the  Crusade 
toward  Constantinople  was  Innocent’s  own  scheme; 
this  may  be  an  exaggeration,  but  the  Latin  seizure 
of  Constantinople  in  1 204  seemed  to  be  a  political 
success  for  the  reformed  papacy. 

Innocent’s  predecessors  usually  denied  Con¬ 
stantinople's  claim  to  the  status  of  patriarchate. 
Now,  with  Constantinople  in  Western  hands,  In¬ 
nocent  endorsed  the  Greek  concept  of  five  pa¬ 
triarchates  and  associated  Constantinople  with  the 
activity  of  the  apostle  John.  However,  he  had  to 
accede,  although  reluctantly,  to  the  election  of  the 
Venetian  Thomas  Morosini  as  Latin  patriarch  of 
Constantinople.  The  pope  sent  legates  (Peter 
Capuano,  Benedict)  to  Constantinople,  where  they 
had  debates  with  the  Creek  clergy:  although  their 
words  were  conciliatory,  they  in  fact  demanded 
that  the  Greeks  conform  to  Latin  doctrine  and 
rite.  The  Creek  hierarchy  was  restructured  and 
put  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Latin  church, 
and  Latin  monastic  orders  expanded  in  the  em¬ 
pire.  These  measures  failed  to  achieve  church 
union,  however,  and  Innocent  soon  began  to  treat 
the  Byz.  as  heretics  and  schismatics.  In  1213  In¬ 
nocent  received  letters  from  certain  Creek  monks 
who  complained  about  the  Cistercians.  The  latter 
had  acquired  the  Chortaites  monastery,  near 
Thessalonike,  from  Boniface  of  Montferrat;  later, 
Henry  of  Hainault,  the  Latin  emperor  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  installed  Creek  monks  there,  but  in 
1212  the  Cistercians,  armed  with  Innocent’s  man¬ 
date,  expelled  them.  Although  the  pope  ordered 


Cardinal  Pelagius  of  Albano  to  investigate  the 
situation,  the  Chortaites  monastery  remained  in 
Cistercian  hands,  and  by  1  223  its  owners  had  even 
been  granted  the  monastery  of  the  Holy  Arch¬ 
angel  in  Negroponte  (E.  Brown,  Traditio  14  [1958] 
78-81). 

lit.  A.  Luchaire,  Innocent  III,  6  vols.  (Paris  1906—08).  (. 
Gill,  “Innocent  III  and  the  Greeks:  Aggressor  or  Apostle?” 
Relations  Between  East  and  West  in  the  Middle  Ages ,  ed.  D. 
Baker  (Edinburgh  1973)  95—108.  G.  Hagedorn,  “Papst 
Innozenz  III  und  Byzanz  am  Vorabend  des  Vierten 
Kreuzzugs  (1198—1203),”  OstkSt  23  (1974)  3-20,  105-36. 
W.  de  Vries,  "Innozenz  III.  (1198-1216)  und  der  christ- 
liche  Osten,"  ArchHistPont  3  (1965)  87—126.  R.L.  Wolff, 
“The  Organization  of  the  Latin  Patriarchate  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  1204—1261,”  Traditio  6  (1948)  33-60.  -A.K. 

INNOCENT  IV  (Sinibaldo  Fieschi),  pope  (from 
25  June  1243);  born  Genoa  ca.1200,  died  Naples 
7  Dec.  1254.  Innocent  carried  the  war  against 
Frederick  If  to  its  climax.  In  the  summer  of  i  244 
the  pope  fled  to  Lyons  to  organize  a  coalition 
against  Frederick.  In  1245  he  convened  the  First 
Council  of  Lyons.  His  aim  was  to  sever  Sicily  from 
the  German  kingdom,  and  in  1252  he  tried  to 
offer  Sicily  to  Richard  of  Cornwall  (son  of  King 
John  of  England)  and  to  Charles  I  of  Anjou. 
His  Eastern  policy  was  determined  primarily  by 
twro  factors:  the  need  to  protect  the  remnants  of 
the  Latin  state  in  Palestine,  esp.  after  the  Crusad¬ 
ers’  defeat  at  Gaza  in  1239,  and  to  secure  assis¬ 
tance  against  Frederick.  In  March  or  April  of 
1245  Innocent  sent  Andrew  of  Longjumeau  to 
negotiate  with  the  Egyptian  emir  Fakhr  al-DTn;  in 
a  letter  of  15  Aug.  1246,  Fakhr  al-Dln  claimed 
that  atrocities  in  Jerusalem  had  been  committed 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  Ayyubid  sultan  and 
promised  to  repair  demolished  buildings  and  to 
support  pilgrimages,  which  were  lucrative  for  the 
Ayyubids  (K.-E.  Lupprian  in  Das  heilige  Land  irn 
Mittelalter  [Neustadt  an  der  Aisch  1982]  77—82). 

Innocent  also  sought  alliance  with  the  Mongols 
(K.E.  Lupprian,  SI  291  [1981]  48—56).  He  worked 
for  a  union  with  “schismatics”  and  “heretics”  un¬ 
der  papal  jurisdiction:  in  a  letter  of  22  Mar.  1253 
he  blamed  the  Catholics  on  the  island  of  Melos 
for  going  too  far  in  rapprochement  with  the 
Creeks,  but  he  was  ready  to  recognize  some  dif¬ 
ferences  in  rite  if  the  Eastern  church  would  accept 
papal  primacy.  The  Nicene  emperor  John  III 
Vatatz.es  was  eager  to  reach  an  agreement  and  to 
receive  the  pope’s  assistance  against  the  Latin 


empire  of  Constantinople  (P.  Zavoronkov,  Viz¬ 
Vrem  36  [1974J  1  13-16),  but  the  negotiations  were 
interrupted  by  the  deaths  of  John  and  Innocent 
in  1254. 

lit.  W.  dc  Vries,  “Innozenz  IV.  (1243-1254)  und  der 
christliche  Osten.”  OstkSt  12  (1963)  113-31.  J-M-  Powell, 
“Frederick  II  and  the  Church:  A  Revisionist  View,”  Catholic 
Historical  Review  48  (1963)  487-97.  H.  Marc- Bonnet,  “I.e 
Saint-Siege  et  Charles  d’Anjou  sous  Innocent  IV  et  Alex¬ 
andre  IV  (1245-1261)."  RH  200  (1948)  49-62.  A.  Franchi. 
La  svolta  politic a-ecclesiastica  tra  Iioma  e  Iiisanzio  \ 1244-54) 
(Rome  1981).  -A.K. 

INNOVATION  (Kau>oTO/xla),  in  the  narrow  sense, 
as  used  by  theologians,  primarily  of  the  6th— 7th 
C.,  described  the  new  doctrine  of  the  miracle  of 
Incarnation.  Kainotomia  is  defined  by  Maxintos  the 
Confessor  (PC  91:1313c)  as  Christ’s  assumption 
of  “our  flesh  without  semen”  and  the  Virgin’s 
giving  birth  without  defloration.  More  often  the 
word  was  used  in  a  broader  sense  of  novelty  and 
breach  of  tradition  and  applied  predominantly  to 
heretical  doctrines  or  even  rebellions.  According 
to  Psellos  ( Chron .  1:103,  par.27.14),  many  of  his 
colleagues  called  the  revolt  against  Michael  V  “a 
senseless  kainotomia,"  while  in  Kekaumenos  kaino¬ 
tomia  designates  illicit  actions  or  illegal  gain  (A. 
Kazhdan,  VizVrem  36  [1974]  156)  rather  than  un¬ 
expected  damage  (G.  Litavrin,  VizVrem  36  [1974] 

1 70).  Accordingly,  the  expression  kaitios  theologos, 
“new  theologian,”  had  a  pejorative  connotation 
(P.  Wirth,  OrChr  45  [1961]  127O,  and  Niketas 
Stethatos  spoke  ironically  about  new'  teachers  or 
a  new  prophet  (neos  propheles)  (A.  Kazhdan,  BS  28 
[ 1 967]  4,  n.8).  The  customary  title  “the  New  The¬ 
ologian”  given  to  the  mystic  Symeon  is  a  misin¬ 
terpretation — he  w'as  Symeon  the  Younger,  the 
theologian  (H.-G.  Beck,  BZ  46  [1953]  57-62). 

Thus,  the  Byz.  did  not  appreciate  innovation 
and  claimed  to  have  stuck  to  tradition.  Imitation 
or  repetition  of  the  standard  authorities  was 
praiseworthy.  1  he  idea  ot  plagiarism  did  not  ex¬ 
ist.  Reforms  were  usuaih  couched  in  terms  of  the 
restoration  of  the  past  rather  than  of  innovation: 
Psellos,  while  criticizing  Isaac  I  Komnenos  for 
drastic  changes,  referred  to  Cod  who  did  not 
create  the  world  instantaneously  but  took  an  en¬ 
tire  week  {Chron.  2:121,  par. 62. 9— 12).  In  the  same 
vein  Cregoras  (Greg.  2:796.2-12)  censored  the 
Zealots  in  T  hessalonike  for  their  rule  that  had 
no  precedents,  aristocratic  or  democratic,  and  was 
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not  even  a  “new  species”  derived  from  existing 
forms  but  emerged  spontaneously  as  a  “strange 
ochlocracy.”  This  negative  attitude  toward  inno¬ 
vation  does  not  mean  that  Byz.  culture  totally 
lacked  originality.  For  example,  there  were  re¬ 
markable  novelties  of  both  content  and  style,  esp. 
in  monumental  painting,  in  and  after  the  gth  C. 

lit.  Mango,  Byz.  Image,  pi. Ill  ( 1  c) 8 1 ) ,  48-57. 

— A.K.,  A.C. 

INSANITY,  a  disease  that  was  viewed  by  the  Byz. 
in  a  contradictory  manner:  some  people  with  ab¬ 
normal  behavior  were  proclaimed  holy  fools,  but 
insanity  and  esp.  the  epilepsy  confused  with  it 
were  interpreted  as  caused  by  demons.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  Byz.  lost  the  classical  definition  of  epi¬ 
lepsy  as  “holy  disease,”  or  hiera  nosos,  a  term  trans¬ 
ferred  to  leprosy  {A.  Philipsborn,  Byzantion  33 
[1963]  223O. 

Byz.  theoreticians  generally  hearkened  back  to 
the  notions  of  Galen  that  madness  was  the  result 
of  too  much  black  bile,  causing  the  diseased 
imbalance  of  humors  called  melancholy  (cf. 
Alex. Trail.  1 1590-6 17).  A  second  Galenic  concept 
was  the  idea  of  the  three  pneumata  (Vital,  Psychic, 
and  Natural)  that  also  caused  madness  when  bal¬ 
ance  among  the  three  was  disturbed;  one  meets 
continual  reference  to  “passions”  (esp.  those  of 
lust)  as  particularly  engendering  insanity.  Galen’s 
Passions  and  Errors  of  the  Soul  (ed.  W.  de  Boer 
[Leipzig-Berlin  1937])  provided  a  model  of  sorts, 
from  which  many  Byz.  physicians  derived  their 
basic  concepts  of  madness,  although  numerous 
cases  of  pure  insanity  had  clear  records  of  cure 
through  religious  miracles,  not  medical  or  phar¬ 
maceutical  treatment.  As  treatment  of  insanity, 
saints  used  exorcism  and  incubation  in  special 
churches. 

lit.  M.  Dols,  “Insanity  in  Byzantine  and  Islamic  Medi¬ 
cine,”  DOF‘  38  (1984)  135—48.  H.  Flashar,  Melancholic  und 
Melancholiker  in  den  medizinischen  Theorien  der  Antike  (Berlin 
1966)  1 18—33.  V'.  Creutz,  Die  Neurologic  des  i.-y.  Jahrhun- 
derts  (Leipzig  1934)  50-81.  -J.S. 

INSCRIPTIO.  See  Acts,  Documentary. 

INSCRIPTIONS,  LAPIDARY,  are  incised  or 
carved  in  relief  on  stone  or  marble,  the  letters 
sometimes  heightened  in  color.  They  may  be  di¬ 
vided  into  two  periods:  the  first  from  the  4th  to 


the  7th  C.,  the  second  from  the  7th  to  the  15th. 
In  the  first  period  epigraphy  continues  to  play 
the  same  role,  closely  tied  to  city  life,  that  it  had 
played  under  the  pagan  empire;  in  the  second 
period  its  scope  becomes  more  restricted.  We  may 
divide  stone  inscriptions  (sing.  tltKos,  tltKov)  into 
the  following  principal  categories: 

1.  Funerary  inscriptions  are  very  numerous  in 
the  first  period  and  are  found  on  stelae,  sarco¬ 
phagi,  loculi,  and  other  forms  of  burial.  Persons 
of  high  status  are  often  commemorated  in  hexa¬ 
meter.  There  is  a  wide  spread  of  lower-class  epi¬ 
taphs  (artisans,  shopkeepers,  soldiers,  minor  clergy, 
etc.)  recording  the  name  of  the  deceased  and  his/ 
her  father;  place  of  origin  (often  providing  evi¬ 
dence  of  migration);  occupation;  length  of  life; 
date  of  death  (day  of  the  week,  month,  indiction), 
seldom  in  absolute  terms  (i.e.,  by  consulship,  reg¬ 
nal  year,  or  local  era  in  the  Eastern  provinces). 
Sometimes  curses  are  added  against  anyone  mak¬ 
ing  unauthorized  use  of  the  tomb;  the  price  paid 
for  it  may  also  be  mentioned.  There  is  a  particu¬ 
larly  full  series  of  epitaphs  from  Korykos,  an¬ 
other  from  Tyre.  Constantinople  with  its  envi¬ 
rons,  Corinth,  and  other  places  have  also  yielded 
a  fair  number. 

In  the  second  period  epitaphs  become  much 
rarer  and  those  of  ordinary  persons  almost  non¬ 
existent,  which  suggests  that  they  were  buried  in 
unmarked  graves.  Phis  development  may  account 
for  funerary  graffiti,  such  as  those  scratched  on 
the  columns  of  the  Parthenon  in  Athens,  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  place  of  burial.  As  for  persons  of 
rank,  there  is  a  tendency  toward  longer  and  longer 
verse  epitaphs,  inscribed  on  the  sarcophagus  or 
on  slabs  attached  to  an  arcosolium. 

2.  Honorific  inscriptions  on  statue  bases  or  ac¬ 
companying  the  portrait  of  a  prominent  person 
(emperor,  official,  charioteer),  usually  in  verse, 
were  still  fairly  common  in  the  first  period  (many 
preserved  in  the  Greek  Anthology),  but  absent 
in  the  second. 

3.  Building  inscriptions  appear  on  public  mon¬ 
uments  and  works  of  fortifications,  seldom  on 
private  houses.  This  category  continued  into  the 
second  period,  while  undergoing  considerable 
contraction. 

4.  Inscriptions  recording  edicts  and  tariffs  were 
practically  absent  in  the  second  period,  the  latest 
known  example  perhaps  being  the  grant  of  a  salt 
pan  to  the  Church  of  St.  Demetrios  at  Thessalo- 


nike  by  Justinian  II  (688/9).  d’he  conciliar  “edict” 
of  Manuel  I  of  1  166  (C.  Mango,  OOP  17  [1963] 
315-30)  is  essentially  a  religious  text. 

5.  Acclamations  addressed  to  emperors  and  cir¬ 
cus  factions  are  usually  introduced  by  the  formula 
Nika  he  tyche.  They  are  absent  in  the  second  pe¬ 
riod. 

6.  Boundary  stones  are  practically  absent  in  the 
second  period,  except  for  those  delimiting  the 
Byz. -Bulgarian  frontier  (Besevliev,  Inschriften , 
no. 46).  Miles  tones  along  public  roads  appear  to 
cease  in  the  5th  C. 

7.  Inscriptions  regarding  rights  of  ownership  or 

the  place  (topos,  thesis)  occupied  by  persons  in  a 
theater,  a  market,  or  even  a  church  form  another 
category.  They  are  absent  in  the  second  period. 

8.  Religious  texts ,  invocations,  and  curses  are 
also  the  subject  of  inscriptions. 

lit.  Corpus  inscriptionum  graecarum,  4  (Berlin  1877). 

-C.M. 


INSIGNIA  (arjfxeia),  characteristic  emblems  used 
to  express  symbolically  the  social  and  political 
position  of  an  individual  or  an  institution.  Byz. 
only  embryonically  developed  the  heraldry  of  he¬ 
reditary  familial  coats  of  arms  so  typical  of  West¬ 
ern  feudalism,  but  it  did  establish  systems  of  per¬ 
sonal,  institutional,  and  imperial  insignia.  The 
word  semeion  was  also  used  to  designate  both  a 
standard  or  banner  (e.g.,  a  Persian  semeion  placed 
on  a  tower — Chron.  Pasch.  554.8—9)  and  a  theo¬ 
logical  symbol,  such  as  the  sign  of  the  cross,  bap¬ 
tism,  or  a  miracle. 

Personal  insignia  are  known  primarily  from  seals 
that  depict  images  of  Christ,  the  Virgin,  the  cross, 
and  various  saints,  the  most  popular  of  which 
were  military  saints  (George,  Demetrios,  and 
Theodore),  the  Archangel  Michael,  and  St.  Ni¬ 
cholas;  more  developed  scenes  (e.g.,  the  Annun¬ 
ciation)  appear  rarely.  The  saint  is  considered  a 
patron  (often  the  owner  of  the  seal  was  named 
after  him),  but  it  is  not  yet  clear  to  what  extent 
the  owner  consistently  used  the  image  of  his  pa¬ 
tron  saint  and  accordingly  whether  the  semeion 
should  be  considered  a  genuine  emblem.  Some 
patterns  of  usage  are  evident:  thus,  generals  fre¬ 
quently  adopted  military  saints  as  patrons,  whereas 
civil  functionaries  preferred  Michael  and  Nicho¬ 
las.  Seals  reveal  a  certain  consistency  and  conti- 
11  tut v  of  semeia  for  local  churches;  thus,  the  met¬ 


ropolitans  of  Ephesus  had  as  their  patrons  either 
the  apostle  John  or  the  Virgin. 

The  emblems  of  officials  are  better  know  n.  The 
Notitia  dignitatum  represents  the  insignia  of 
important  office  holders  ca.400;  thus,  the  em¬ 
blems  of  the  praetorian  prefect  of  Illyricum  were 
the  codicillus  (diploma  of  appointment)  with  im¬ 
perial  portrait,  the  so-called  theca  (i.e.,  pen  case 
and  ink  pot),  and  a  horse-drawn  state  coach  re¬ 
served  for  the  use  of  the  prefect  (P.C.  Berger, 
The  Insignia  of  the  Notitia  Dignitatum  [New  York— 
London  1981]  25—37).  bater  insignia  are  listed  in 
such  texts  as  De  ceremoniis  of  Constantine  VII  or 
in  pseudo-Kodinos. 

Insignia  can  be  divided  into  symbolic  emblems 
(as  represented  in  the  Notitia  dignitatum  or  on 
coins)  and  real  objects.  The  latter  encompassed 
costume  including  footgear,  the  crown,  weap¬ 
onry  and  horse  trappings,  the  throne,  and  sym¬ 
bols  of  authority  or  piety,  such  as  the  scepter, 
sphaira  (orb),  and  akakia.  The  form  and  color 
of  these  garments  and  objects  differed,  reflecting 
the  hierarchical  ladder.  Thus,  in  pseudo-Kodinos, 
the  despotes  was  granted  the  privilege  of  wearing 
the  skiadion  covered  with  pearls,  with  a  veil  bear¬ 
ing  the  name  of  the  owner  embroidered  in  gold; 
the  sebastokrator  had  a  gold  and  red  skiadion  w'ith 
gold  embroidery  (syrmateinon),  but  no  pearls  are 
mentioned;  the  me  gas  domestikos  wore  a  klapoton 
(not  syrmateinon)  skiadion,  that  is,  one  decorated 
with  small  golden  squares  in  the  shape  of  a  nail- 
head;  the  megas  doux  wore  a  klapoton  skiadion,  but 
without  a  veil,  and  so  on. 

In  the  late  9th  C.  the  Kletorologion  of  Philotheos 
divided  all  functionaries  into  two  major  catego¬ 
ries:  those  who  were  invested  with  some  form  of 
insignia  ( brabeion ),  and  those  who  w'ere  appointed 
by  the  word  of  the  emperor.  Among  official  in¬ 
signia  Philotheos  mentioned  the  charte  (codicil);  a 
golden  staff;  the  fiblatorion,  a  cloak  secured  with 
a  fibula;  a  golden  chain;  a  golden  whip  decorated 
with  precious  stones;  and  a  sw'ord  ornamented 
w'ith  gold  and  ivory  plaques. 

Imperial  regalia,  partly  developed  from  the  in¬ 
signia  of  Roman  magistrates  (e.g.,  consuls),  partly 
derived  from  the  East,  partly  created  anew,  were 
above  all  characterized  by  the  exclusive  right  to 
use  the  color  purple  (while  green  and  blue  were 
the  colors  of  certain  high-ranking  officials).  A 
special  costume  decorated  with  gold,  pearls,  and 
precious  stones  distinguished  the  emperor  from 
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his  entourage.  The  order  in  which  the  different 
elements  of  imperial  costume  (divetesion,  chla- 
mys,  skaramangion,  etc.)  were  put  on  was  pre¬ 
scribed  by  court  ceremonial,  and  the  usage  of  a 
particular  garment  was  usually  linked  with  car¬ 
rying  particular  objects  (scepter,  etc.).  The  cere¬ 
monial  also  prescribed  a  change  in  the  imperial 
regalia  at  certain  stages  of  processions  and  recep¬ 
tions.  The  dif  ferent  elements  of  the  regalia  varied 
in  importance:  the  crown  and  chlamys  always  held 
pride  of  place,  whereas  the  scepter  and  shoes 
(tzangia)  probably  assumed  significance  only  by 
the  10th  C.  Different  crowns  and  garments  were 
employed  for  different  festivities. 

The  Byz.  saw  a  symbolic  meaning  in  various 
insignia:  the  sphaira  designated  the  universal  power 
of  the  emperor,  the  akakia  his  mortality  and  sub¬ 
jection  to  Christ.  A  poem  of  Christopher  of 
Mytilene  (no.30. 1 2— 26)  gives  an  example  of  the 
symbolic  interpretation  of  the  insignia  that  be¬ 
longed  to  the  eparch  of  Constantinople:  his  simi- 
kinthion  (“apron,”  probably  the  loros)  symbolized 
the  uninterrupted  series  of  his  good  works;  the 
tawny  orange  boots  his  divine  paths;  the  white 
horse  his  shining  virtue;  and  the  brazen  bosses  of 
his  horse  trappings,  which  were  alloyed  with  gold, 
symbolized  his  generosity,  since  he  distributed 
gold  and  bronze  among  the  needy. 

lit.  K.  Wessel,  E.  Piltz,  C.  Nicolescu,  RBK  3:369-468. 
DOC  2.1:80—88;  3.1:127-142.  P.E.  Schramm,  Herrschafts- 
zeichenundStaatssymbolik,xo\s.  1— 4  (Stuttgart-Munich  1 954— 
78).  A.  Alfoldi,  “Insignien  und  Tracht  der  romischen  Kai¬ 
ser,”  MDAI  RA  50  (1935)  1  —  171.  G.  Galavaris,  “The  Sym¬ 
bolism  of  the  Imperial  Costume  as  Displayed  on  Byzantine 
Coins,”  MN  8  (1958)  99-1 12.  A.  Pertusi,  “Symbolisme  des 
insignes  byzantines  du  pouvoir,”  EtBalk  14  (1978)  no. 2, 
44—50.  -A.K. 

INSPIRATION  commonly  designates  the  work¬ 
ings  of  a  (divine)  spirit.  In  Christianity  it  refers 
particularly  to  the  Holy  Spirit  who  acts  on  the 
authors  of  the  Bible.  Their  works,  according  to 
2  Timothy  3:16,  are  “inspired  by  God”  ( theo - 
pneustos,  a  Hellenistic  term  to  indicate  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  “divine  rapture,”  “divine  emotion,” 
and  ecstasy)  and  an  operation  of  divine  empneusis. 
The  books  of  the  Bible  are  not  the  work  of  man, 
but  prophecy  (2  Pet  1:20-21):  this  is  the  term 
preferred  by  the  church  fathers  to  describe  the 
Bible  as  the  work  of  God.  Therewith,  inspiration 
also  means  the  influence  of  God  on  the  prophets, 


and  then  the  Apostles  (to  be  distinguished  from 
the  possession  of  the  Spirit  in  Christ:  Nicholas  of 
Methone,  ed.  A.  Demetrakopulos,  Ekklesiastike  Bib- 
liotheke,  vol.  1  |  Leipzig  1866;  rp.  Hildesheim  1965] 
199-218),  and  the  saints;  finally  it  includes  all 
“charismas,”  inspirations  of  God,  and  esp.  enthu¬ 
siastic  experiences.  Certain  writers,  esp.  hagiog- 
raphers,  emphasize  that  they  are  or  are  said  to  be 
humble  sinners  who  function  only  as  the  tool  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  The  notion  of  inspiration  serves 
primarily  and  largely  to  maintain  authority,  and 
so  in  Byz.  one  speaks  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
councils,  the  church  fathers,  or  the  ecclesiastical 
canons.  Finally,  in  the  political  sphere,  there  is 
inspiration  of  the  emperor,  who,  crowned  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  rules  through  the  Holy  Spirit’s  inspi¬ 
ration.  (See  also  Sophia.) 

lit.  H.  Bacht,  “Religionsgeschichtlichcs  zum  Inspira- 
tionsproblem,”  Scholastik  17  (1942)  50-69.  J.  Leipoldt,  “Die 
Friihgeschichte  der  Lehre  von  der  gottlichen  F.ingebung,” 
ZNTW  44  (1952-53)  118-45.  K-  Moll,  Enlhusiasmus  und 
Bussgewalt  beim  griechischen  Monchtum  (Leipzig  1898).  G. 
Bardy,  “L’inspiration  des  Peres  de  l’Eglise,”  RechScRel  40 
(195 ‘-52)  7-2<>-  -K.-H.U. 


INSTITUTES.  Promulgated  by  Justinian  I  through 
the  constitution  “Imperatoriam”  of  21  Nov.  533 
and  compiled  at  his  order  by  the  law  professors 
Theophilos  and  Dorotheos,  under  the  direction 
of  Tribonian,  the  Institutes  are  at  once  a  textbook 
in  four  books  and  law.  As  a  textbook  they  are 
closely  modeled,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  ma¬ 
terial,  on  the  Institutes  of  the  jurist  Gaius  (2nd  C.), 
from  which  many  of  their  texts  are  derived.  The 
writings  of  the  classical  Roman  jurists — mostly  in 
their  form  as  preserved  in  the  Digest — and 
Justinian  I’s  own  constitutions  also  served  as 
sources.  Justinian  explicitly  endowed  the  Institutes 
with  the  force  of  law  in  the  introductory  consti¬ 
tution  “Imperatoriam”  (ch.7).  A  Greek  para¬ 
phrase  of  the  Institutes  that  resulted  from  the 
law  course  of  Theophilos  served  as  a  “quarry” 
for  later  Byz.  legal  textbooks  (Psellos,  Syn¬ 
opsis  legum)  and  legal  lexika  ( adet ),  because  of 
its  pedagogical  arrangement  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  legal  topics  (personae,  res,  actiones)  on 
the  one  hand,  and  its  numerous  explanations 
of  Latin  legal  terms  on  the  other.  Various  frag¬ 
ments  from  Greek  revisions  of  the  text  of  the 
Institutes— which  are  more  or  less  similar  to 


the  Theophilos  text — are  found  in  legal  MSS 
and  can  even  be  detected  in  the  Hexabiblos  of 
Harmenopoulos. 

ed.  P.  Birks,  G.  McLeod  (London  1987),  with  Eng.  tr. 

lit.  Wenger,  Quellen  600—1 1,  682-86.  P.  Pieler  in  Hun¬ 
ger,  Lit.  2:417-21.  O.F.  Robinson,  “Public  Law  and  Justi¬ 
nian’s  Institutes,”  in  Studies  in  Justinian’s  Institutes  in  Memory 
of  J  A.C.  Thomas  (London  1983)  125-33.  L.  Burgmann, 
“Das  Lexikon  adet — Ein  Theophilosglossar,”  FM  6  (Frank¬ 
furt  1984)  19—61.  -M.Th.F. 

INTAGLIO,  conventional  term  denoting  a  sub¬ 
category  of  glyptics  (carved  hardstones),  on  which, 
in  contrast  to  cameo,  the  design  is  incised.  Pre¬ 
ferred  stones  were  jasper,  carnelian,  haematite, 
and  rock  crystal,  for  any  of  which  glass  might 
occasionally  be  substituted.  The  technique  is  most 
characteristic  of  ring  bezels  and  cone  seals,  where 
it  was  essential  to  their  sealing  function,  and  of 
pendant  amulets,  where  it  was  apparently  valued 
for  its  beauty  and,  perhaps,  for  its  similarity  to 
Greco-Egyptian  gem  amulets  (Bonner,  Studies ,  nos. 
294-97,  334-39)-  Intaglios  were  far  less  popular 
among  the  Byz.  than  among  the  Romans  or  Sas- 
anians,  and  their  technical  quality  relatively  infe¬ 
rior.  Monograms  were  preferred  for  sealing  in¬ 
taglios,  while  various  biblical  scenes,  icons,  or 
magical  creatures  or  symbols  might  appear  on  the 
amulets.  Relatively  common  during  the  5th~7th 
C.,  gemstone  intaglios  are  rare  thereafter,  al¬ 
though  the  occasional  appearance  of  fine  flgural 
specimens  from  succeeding  centuries  attests  to 
preservation  of  the  tradition,  probably  among 
craftsmen  who  regularly  incised  metal,  whether 
for  ring  bezels,  cone  seals,  coin  dies,  or  boullotena 
(see  Sealing  Implements). 

lit.  H.  Wentzel,  “Die  Kamee  der  Kaiserin  Anna,”  in 
Festschrift  Ulrich  Middeldorf,  vol.  1  (Berlin  1968)  1  —  11. 

-G.V. 


INTELLECT  (vov<f),  the  human  mind,  was  con¬ 
ceived  in  accordance  with  ancient  Greek  meta¬ 
physics  as  the  immaterial  or  spiritual  cognitive 
faculty,  referring  to  unity  and  transcending  the 
differences  of  rational  discourse,  “reconciling  all 
oppositions”  (Basil  the  Great,  ep.8.9,  ed.  Cour- 
tonne  1:33.11-13).  Although  the  nous  functioned 
in  a  different  way  from  sensorial  perception 
(Maximos  the  Confessor  in  scholia  on  pseudo- 
Dionysios  the  Areopagite),  Anastasios  of  Sinai 


(ed.  Uthemann,  Viae  Dux  2.5.66-67)  defined  it  as 
the  “contemplative  perception”  (aisthesis  theoretike) 
that  brings  forth  the  logos  in  the  unity  of  lan¬ 
guage  and  thought.  Differentiated  from  the  soul, 
nous  is  a  divine  spark  in  the  soul  possessing  the 
capacity  of  knowing  God.  It  is  the  instrument  of 
contemplation  that  prepares  the  human  way  to 
perfection,  but  needs  constant  purification,  since 
it  can  be  obscured  and  coarsened  by  sin.  Nous  was 
metaphorically  represented  as  light,  eye,  and 
charioteer. 

Pseudo-Dionysios  speaks  of  angelic  intelligences 
or  powers  as  noes  (pi.  of  nous).  The  Byz.  also 
employed  the  terminology  of  Plotinos  who  con¬ 
sidered  the  divine  Intellect  as  the  first  emanation 
of  the  One.  The  epithet  nous  was  applied  both  to 
the  Father  whose  Son  was  “the  Logos  of  the  Nous” 
and  to  the  Son. 

For  the  Origenists  of  the  6th  C.,  Christ  was  the 
“self-alienating  Nous”  who  is  to  come,  at  the  end 
of  time,  for  the  salvation  of  fallen  spirits  “in  var¬ 
ious  bodies  and  under  various  names.”  All  intel¬ 
ligent  beings  or  noes,  before  the  aversion  or  dis¬ 
gust  that  is  caused  by  their  vision  of  God  and 
leads  them  to  apostasy,  were  but  “one  substance, 
one  force,  one  energy,”  and  they  will  acquire  such 
status  again  at  the  end  of  time  owing  to  their 
unity  with  God  the  Logos  and  the  loss  of  any 
individuality.  Only  one  nous  had  preserved  his 
union  with  God  the  Logos  in  the  vision  of  God, 
namely  one  that  at  the  end  of  time  will  be  revealed 
as  Christ  in  multiple  forms  in  order  to  initiate  the 
apokatastasis,  that  is,  the  restoration  of  the  original 
unity.  In  this  teaching  on  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  time,  the  metaphysics  of  the  intellect  be¬ 
comes  a  cosmological  myth  and  drama;  this  teach¬ 
ing  overlaps  with  Gnostic  speculations  that  resolve 
the  entire  cosmos  and  all  its  species  in  a  single 
undifferentiated  unity;  in  other  words,  alienates 
them.  A  contrasting  view  is  represented  by  the 
hierarchical  world  view  of  pseudo-Dionysios.  In 
the  tenets  of  Byz.  mystics  and  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  one  can  see  the  merging  of  these  two 
tendencies.  -K.-H.U. 


INTELLECTUALS  in  the  late  Roman  period  were 
connected  primarily  with  the  urban  environment: 
they  received  their  training  in  universities  and 
occupied  positions  as  teachers,  lawyers,  rhetori- 
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cians,  physicians;  they  were  members  of  the  local 
aristocracy  or  belonged  to  its  milieu.  Alongside 
them  two  new  groups  of  intellectuals  developed, 
theologians  and  officials.  The  crisis  of  the  late 
antique  polis  was  accompanied  by  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  urban  “intelligentsia”— cultural  activ¬ 
ity  ca.8oo  was  concentrated  around  monasteries, 
not  the  curia  as  it  was  in  antiquity.  The  ency- 
clopedism  of  the  qth-ioth  C.  contributed  to  the 
development  of  a  secular  intelligentsia,  but  through 
the  11th  C.  intellectuals  were  primarily  state  and 
church  bureaucrats,  closely  connected  with  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  its  administrative  machinery.  Pro¬ 
fessional  intellectuals  came  to  the  fore  in  the  12  th 
C.,  but  even  in  this  period  their  careers  were  often 
crowned  by  appointment  to  a  bishopric.  Never¬ 
theless,  intellectuals  of  the  12th  C.  argued  that 
they  held  a  specific  social  position  and  had  a  right 
to  remunerations  granted  by  the  state,  church,  or 
private  patrons.  The  increasing  social  importance 
of  the  medical  profession  (A.  Kazhdan,  DOP  38 
[1984]  43—51)  also  reflects  this  shift.  Sevcenko’s 
analysis  of  the  status  of  late  Byz.  literati  (infra) 
demonstrated  that  the  court  of  Constantinople 
continued  to  be  the  center  of  intellectual  life,  even 
though  more  than  half  of  the  writers  can  be 
assigned  to  the  ecclesiastical  sphere;  only  a  few 
were  of  humble  origin. 

lit.  Sevcenko,  Soc.  &  Intell.,  pt.I  (1974),  69—92,  rev.  A. 
Kazhdan,  GOrThR  27  (1982)  89—97.  H.G.  Beck,  Das  liter- 
arische  Schaffen  der  Byzantiner  (Vienna  1974)  lif.  Kazhdan- 
Constable,  Byzantium  loif.  -A.K. 

INTELLIGENCE,  MILITARY  AND  POLITI¬ 
CAL.  Surrounded  by  hostile  powers  and  peoples, 
the  Byz.  state  constantly  required  political  and 
military  intelligence  to  defend  itself  and  to  ex¬ 
pand  its  influence  beyond  its  borders.  The  De 
administrando  imperio  (loth  C.)  outlines  the  in¬ 
terests  served  by  political  intelligence,  such  as 
desirable  alliances,  trade  routes,  and  diplomatic 
strategy,  and  by  counterintelligence,  used  to  awe 
foreign  ambassadors  with  Byz.  power  and  to  with¬ 
hold  state  secrets  from  them.  Information  was 
channelled  to  the  logothetes  tou  dromou  from 
many  sources,  including  merchants,  travelers,  for¬ 
mer  prisoners  of  war,  embassies,  and  Christian 
communities  outside  the  empire. 

Military  men  paid  close  attention  to  the  equip¬ 
ment,  skills,  tactics,  and  character  of  various  ene¬ 
mies;  their  observations  were  recorded  in  the 


Strategikon  of  Maurice  (bk.11)  and  the  Tak- 
tika  of  Leo  VI  (bk.  18)  with  suggestions  on  how 
best  to  adapt  to  each  one.  The  De  velitatione 
(10th  C.)  describes  the  surveillance  of  the  fron¬ 
tiers  by  local  units,  which  monitored  enemy  in¬ 
vaders  to  ascertain  their  strength  and  intentions; 
the  necessity  of  reconnaissance  while  on  campaign 
is  repeatedly  emphasized  in  the  strategika.  In 
preparation  for  offensive  expeditions,  merchants 
were  sent  into  enemy  lands  to  collect  information 
(De  cer.  657.3-12),  and  grudging  tribute  to  their 
effectiveness  comes  from  Ibn  Hawqal,  who  crit¬ 
icized  the  Arab  authorities’  inattention  to  them 
(Configuration  de  la  terre,  tr.  J.H.  Kramers,  G.  Wiet, 
vol.  1  [Paris  1964J  193). 

lit.  F.  Dvornik,  Origins  of  Intelligence  Services  (New 
Brunswick  1974)  121—87,  235-58.  J.  Wiita,  “The  Ethnika 
in  Byzantine  Military  Treatises”  (Ph.D.  diss.,  Univ.  of  Minn., 
1977).  G.  Dagron,  “  ‘Ceux  d’en  face’:  Les  peuples  etrangers 
dans  les  traites  militaires  byzantins,”  TM  10  (1987)  207— 
28.  -E.M. 

INTEREST  (toko?,  lit.  “child”).  According  to  the 
law  of  Justinian  I,  there  were  two  sorts  of  interest: 
based  on  a  contract  (agreement,  stipulation);  au¬ 
tomatically  owed  by  law  in  some  kinds  of  trans¬ 
actions,  such  as  interest  on  debts  to  minors  or  to 
the  fisc  or  owed  by  an  official  of  a  society  if  he 
used  the  society’s  funds  for  his  own  purposes. 
The  8th-C.  Ecloga  does  not  mention  tokos;  in  the 
early  9th  C.  Emp.  Nikephoros  I  abolished  all 
forms  of  interest  (Theoph.  488.11)  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  interest  due  to  naukleroi  (probably  on 
account  of  their  occupational  risk).  Basil  I  also 
prohibited  interest  as  contravening  Christian  eth¬ 
ical  values.  Leo  VI,  however,  revoked  this  prohi¬ 
bition  in  novel  83,  since  “the  average  man  is 
unable  to  attain  such  heights  of  morality  and  must 
abide  by  human,  not  divine  laws.” 

Maximum  interest  was  defined  by  Basil.  23.3.74 
in  accordance  with  Justinianic  law:  the  normal 
rate  of  interest  was  set  at  6  percent,  but  the 
illoustrioi  could  not  ask  more  than  4  percent, 
whereas  merchants  were  allowed  8  percent,  in¬ 
creased  to  12  percent  if  they  were  involved  in 
maritime  operations.  In  novel  83  Leo  VI  allowed 
only  a  standard  4  percent  rate  of  interest.  Peira 
19.1  gives  a  higher  rate:  regular  interest  was  6 
nomismata  per  pound  (litra)  of  gold,  while  argy- 
ropratai  could  charge  8  nomismata;  protospatharioi 
were  limited  to  charging  4  nomismata.  Since  in 
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the  1  ith  C.  there  were  72  nomismata  to  the  pound, 
the  rates  were  8.3,  11.1,  and  5.6  percent,  respec¬ 
tively.  Circa  1400  much  higher  rates  of  15  and 
26.6  percent  are  found  in  the  decisions  of  Pair. 
Matthew  I.  (See  also  Usury.) 

lit.  G.  Cassimatis,  Les  interets  dans  la  legislation  de  Justi- 
nien  et  dans  le  droit  byzantin  (Paris  1931).  N.  Matzes,  “Ho 
tokos  en  te  nomologia  tou  patriarcheiou  Konstantinoupo- 
leos  kata  tous  ID'  kai  IE'  aionas,”  EEBS  38  (1971)  71-83. 


INTERIOR  SPACE,  the  depiction  of  an  enclosed 
area,  was  generally  of  little  concern  to  artists  in 
Byz.  and  was  left  to  the  spectator’s  understanding 
of  a  scene  to  supply.  Thus  in  the  Rossano  Gos¬ 
pels  no  physical  distinction  is  made  between  the 
room  in  which  Judas  returns  the  silver  and  the 
yard  in  which  he  hangs  himself.  Painters  normally 
declined  to  define  the  area  in  which  an  event  took 
place,  even  one  specified  in  a  text  as  occurring 
indoors.  Scenes  calling  for  an  interior  setting, 
such  as  the  Last  Supper  or  the  Dormition  of  the 
Virgin,  were  furnished  with  a  summary  architec¬ 
tural  backdrop,  occasionally  supplemented  with  a 
swag,  signifying  an  interior  space,  thrown  over  a 
wall  or  slung  between  piers.  Other  symbolic  de¬ 
vices  of  this  sort  include  open  doors,  thrones, 
altars,  and  tables.  Even  in  the  14th  C.,  when  there 
is  some  evidence  for  the  reuse  of  Late  Antique 
motifs  and  of  loans  from  the  West,  ancient  Roman 
and  new  Italian  perspective  schemes  were  ig¬ 
nored;  interior  spaces  became  ever  more  elabo¬ 
rate  and  ever  less  rational. 

lit.  T.  Velmans,  “Le  role  du  decor  architectural  et  la 
representation  de  l’espace  dans  la  peinture  des  Paleo- 
logues,”  CahArch  14  (1964)  183-216.  Sevcenko,  Nicholas 
88-90.  —  A.C. 

INTERLACE,  a  regular  pattern  formed  of  two 
or  more  interwoven  or  plaited  bands,  usually  as  a 
filler  or  border  ornament.  In  contrast  with  the 
technical  precision  achieved  through  the  use  of 
compass  and  ruler  in  many  Latin  examples,  Byz. 
versions  of  interlace,  particularly  in  MSS,  seem  to 
have  been  composed  freehand.  Again  unlike  Latin 
interlace,  Byz.  examples  are  usually  symmetrically 
constructed  along  an  axis.  In  this  they  also  differ 
from  the  arabesque,  an  overall  decorative  pattern 
based  on  stylized  leaf-  and  scrollwork  developed 
by  the  Arabs  that  appears  in  Byz.  by  the  10th  C. 
As  a  twisted  rope  pattern  or  in  the  form  of  large 


and  usually  regular  medallions  alternating  with 
smaller  circles,  a  simple  interlace  formed  of  two 
strands  was  ubiquitous  throughout  the  Byz.  pe¬ 
riod;  multiple  band  interlace  also  appears,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  works  produced  in  or  influenced  by  Italy. 
Interlace  was  esp.  popular  in  MSS,  textiles,  and 
metalwork. 

Simple,  two-strand  interlace  is  often  referred  to 
by  scholars  as  guilloche.  It  appears  on  capitals 
and  moldings,  as  at  the  Nea  Mone  on  Chios,  as 
well  as  in  MSS  from  the  6th  C.  (Vienna  Diosko- 
rides)  to  the  end  of  the  Byz.  period,  as  it  was 
particularly  popular  as  a  text  divider. 

lit.  Frantz,  “Byz.  Illuminated  Ornament”  50—54.  Aberg, 
Occident  and  Orient  2:32—36.  H.  Bober,  “On  the  Illumina¬ 
tion  of  the  Glazier  Codex,”  in  Homage  to  a  Bookman:  Essays 
on  Manuscripts,  Books  and  Printing  written  for  H.P.  Kraus 
(Berlin  1967)  31—49.  -L.Br. 

INTERPOLATIONES.  When  charging  the  com¬ 
pilers  to  assemble  the  Digest,  Justinian  I  autho¬ 
rized  them  to  make  alterations,  where  necessary, 
to  the  texts  of  the  classical  jurists  (Cod.Just.  I 
17.1.7).  He  also  allowed  “editorial”  interventions 
of  this  sort  in  the  compilation  of  the  Codex  Jus- 
tinianus  (“Constitutio  Haec,”  ch.2  =  CIC  2,  p.i). 
These  interpolations  into  the  original  texts,  though 
intentional,  are  discreet;  they  have  promoted  con¬ 
siderable  research  aimed  at  reconstructing  the 
original  versions  of  the  texts.  The  writings  of  the 
Antecessores  occasionally  aid  in  the  detection  of 
the  interpolations  both  because  they  were  some¬ 
times  based  on  older  stages  of  the  text  (Thale- 
laios)  and  because  they  were  composed  with 
knowledge  of  the  pre-Justinianic  legal  situation. 
Conscious  interpolations,  which  actually  change 
the  content  of  a  text,  are  rarely  encountered  in 
Byz.  legal  literature  after  Justinian.  In  the  Basi- 
lika  the  texts  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  were 
incorporated  usually  without  any  intentional  al¬ 
terations.  In  some  cases,  however,  interpolations 
of  the  original  texts  of  Justinian  can  be  observed 
in  the  Basilika.  These  interpolations  correspond 
to  several  innovations  in  law  that  Leo  VI  decreed 
in  his  novels  (M.Th.  Fogen,  SubGr  3  [1989]  23— 
35)- 

lit.  Index  interpolationum,  quae  in  Iustiniani  Digestis  inesse 
dicuntur,  eds.  L.  Mitteis,  E.  Levy,  E.  Rabel,  3  vols.  (plus 
supp.  to  vol.  1)  (Weimar  1929-35).  Index  interpolationum, 
quae  in  Iustiniani  Codice  inesse  dicuntur,  ed.  G.  Broggini 
(Cologne-Vienna  1969).  S.  Riccobono,  “Tracce  di  diritto 
romano  classico  nelle  collezioni  giuridiche  bizantine,”  Bui- 
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lettino  dell’Istituto  di  Diritto  Romano  18(1906)  197—222.  Idem, 
“II  valore  delle  collezioni  giuridiche  bizantine  per  lo  studio 
critico  del  ‘Corpus  Iuris  Civilis,’  ”  in  Melanges  Fitting,  vol.  2 
(Montpellier  1908;  rp.  Aalen-Frankfurt  1969)  465—97. 

-M.Th.F. 

INTERPRETER  { ep/J.r)vevrr )?  or  bteppur)vevrr}<;), 
official  on  the  staff  of  the  logothetes  tou 
dromou;  in  the  Palaiologan  period  they  were  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  the  megas  diermeneutes  and 
the  praitor  tou  demon.  Bury  (Adm.  System  93)  iden¬ 
tified  them  with  the  interpretes  diversarum  gentium 
in  the  officium  of  the  magister  officiorum.  Some 
interpreters,  such  as  the  protospatharios  Krinites  in 
the  mid- 10th  C.,  performed  diplomatic  duties. 
The  corps  of  professional  interpreters  existed 
through  the  whole  history  of  Byz.,  even  though 
the  sources  rarely  mention  their  participation  in 
later  embassies  (I.  Medvedev,  VizVrem  33  [1972] 
132,  n.  18).  The  gambros  and  diermeneutes  Loukas 
Notaras  took  part  in  negotiations  with  the  Vene¬ 
tians  in  1448  (Reg  5,  no. 3516;  MM  3:224.16). 
Besides  participating  in  embassies,  interpreters 
served  as  translators  for  negotiations  in  Constan¬ 
tinople  and  compiled  documents  in  foreign  lan¬ 
guages.  The  epithet  megas  was  applied  to  the  term 
in  the  12th  C.  (first  mention  ca.  1 160)  to  designate 
the  chief  interpreter.  On  seals  one  finds  the  titles 
of  the  interpreters  of  the  Romans,  Bulgarians, 
Varangians,  and  English  (Laurent,  Corpus  2,  nos. 
469—71;  Zacos,  Seals  2,  no. 706). 

lit.  D.A.  Miller,  “The  Logothete  of  the  Drome  in  the 
Middle  Byzantine  Period,”  Byzantion  36  (1966—67)  449—58. 
Guilland,  Titres,  pt.XX  (1968),  17-26.  Oikonomides, 
“Chancellerie”  172!.  -A.K. 

INTESTATE  SUCCESSION  (17  Kk'qpovopla 
aStaderov)  occurs  when  a  deceased  person  has 
left  no  will.  If  the  problems  that  necessarily  arise 
in  this  case — the  appointment  of  an  heir  and 
division  of  the  inheritance — are  resolved  by  the 
norms  of  inheritance  law,  then  intestate  succes¬ 
sion  is  equivalent  to  legal  inheritance.  This  was 
the  situation  in  Byz.,  where,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  small  changes  (as,  e.g.,  the  trimoiria),  the 
late  antique  regulations  on  legal  succession  estab¬ 
lished  in  final  form  by  Justinian  I  remained  bind¬ 
ing.  These  regulations  provided  that  a  deceased 
person  be  succeeded  in  the  first  place  by  his  chil¬ 
dren,  who  took  his  place  collectively  and  in  equal 
shares.  If  there  were  grandchildren,  they  were 


excluded  from  the  inheritance  as  long  as  their 
parents  were  living.  If  some  or  all  of  the  children 
of  the  deceased  had  died,  leaving  children,  the 
latter  divided  up  the  portion  of  the  inheritance 
allotted  to  their  parents.  If  the  deceased  had  no 
descendants,  then  his  parents  and  his  siblings 
inherited  equal  portions.  Grandparents  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  succeeded  to  the  inheritance  only  if  no 
siblings  or  parents  survived.  If  there  were  no  such 
(living)  relatives  left,  the  estate  was  divided  among 
the  stepsiblings  of  the  deceased  (who  had  only 
one  parent  in  common  with  the  deceased),  fol¬ 
lowed  by  all  collateral  relations.  Before  the  year 
548  (Nov.  Just.  127),  spouses  could  inherit  from 
their  deceased  partner  only  when  there  were  no 
relatives  at  all.  Thereafter,  providing  they  had 
children  and  did  not  remarry,  they  were  given 
equal  ranking  with  the  children,  that  is,  they  could 
inherit,  together  with  the  children,  an  in  capita 
portion.  Adopted  children  were  treated  like  legit¬ 
imate  children.  Illegitimate  children  inherited  from 
their  mother  and,  together  with  her,  one-sixth  of 
their  father’s  estate,  provided  that  the  deceased 
did  not  leave  a  wife  or  descendants  from  a  legit¬ 
imate  marriage.  If  there  were  no  eligible  heirs  at 
hand,  the  inheritance  fell  to  the  state. 

lit.  Kaser,  Privatrecht  2:497-512  (§287).  -D.S. 


INTITULATIO.  See  Acts,  Documentary. 


INVECTIVE  (if/oyos),  with  enkomion,  constituted 
the  genre  of  epideictic  oratory,  according  to  the 
authors  of  rhetorical  textbooks  (e.g.,  Rabe,  Prole¬ 
gomenon  58.15).  Even  though  Libanios  produced 
several  progymnasmata  of  invective,  only 
Aphthonios  ( Progymnasmata ,  pp.  27—31)  included 
a  separate  paragraph  on  the  psogos.  Later  com¬ 
mentaries  on  both  Aphthonios  and  Hermogenes 
(e.g.,  Rabe,  Prolegomenon  75. 4-5)  likened  the  pair¬ 
ing  of  enkomion- invective  to  judicial  speeches  of 
accusation  and  defense  (apology).  The  term  pso¬ 
gos,  having  a  pejorative  sense  (blame  or  censure), 
was  not  employed  for  titles  of  invectives;  thus, 
Libanios  entitled  his  invective  (or. 46)  simply 
“Against  (kata)  Florentios.”  The  genre  of  invective 
was  popular  in  Byz.  society,  the  major  subject  of 
blame  being  inclination  toward  paganism  (see  also 
Polemic,  Religious),  as  in  the  pamphlet  on  Choi- 
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rosphaktes  by  Arethas  of  Caesarea  (1:200—12). 
The  style  of  invective  was  sometimes  very  crude, 
consisting  of  accumulated  curses,  as  in  Constan¬ 
tine  of  Rhodes,  who  ardently  formed  very  long 
composites,  such  as  “Helleno-worshiper-Christ- 
blasphemer.”  Elements  of  invective  could  pene¬ 
trate  even  hagiography;  thus  Niketas  David 
Paphlagon  transformed  his  vita  of  Patr.  Ignatios 
into  an  invective  against  Photios.  Twelfth-century 
invective  (Anacharsis,  the  “biography”  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  Bagoas  by  Basilakes)  had  a  moral  rather 
than  religious  emphasis,  and  later  invectives  form 
a  parallel  to  Italian  humanist  invectives  of  the 
15th  C.  (P.  Canivet,  N.  Oikonomides,  Diptycha  3 
[1982-83]  21-25). 

lit.  Hunger,  Lit.  1:104—06.  S.  Roster,  Die  Invektive  in 
der  griechischeti  und  romischen  Literatur  (Meisenheim  an  Gian 
1980).  -A.K. 

INVENTORY.  Inventories,  variously  termed 
brebion,  apographe  (Pantel.  no. 7.4),  katastichon 
(Lavra  3,  no.  146.42),  etc.,  often  accompanied  wills 
and  lists  of  donations.  They  contain  important 
information  on  relics,  icons,  textiles,  manuscripts, 
bookbindings,  and  a  great  variety  of  liturgical 
vessels.  Among  the  most  important  inventories 
are  the  following: 

Inventory  (5th— 6th  C.)  of  a  church  at  Ibion, 
Egypt  (H.  Leclercq,  DACL  7.1:1408-25) 

List  of  regalia  and  relics  in  the  Church  of  the 
Pharos  and  other  chapels  in  the  Great  Palace 
at  Constantinople  (De  cer.  640.1-641.5) 

List  of  donations  to  the  Great  Lavra  and  to 
Karyes  on  Mt.  Athos  in  a  Georgian  Life  of 
Sts.  John  and  Euthymios  (late  10th  C.):  Lat. 
tr.,  P.  Peeters,  AB  36-37  (1917-19)  25-27 
Will  of  Eustathios  Boilas  (1059) 

Diataxis  of  Michael  Attaleiates  (1077) 
Inventory  of  the  monastery  of  Petritzos  in  the 
typikon  of  Gregory  Pakourianos 
Inventory  of  the  monastery  of  S.  Pietro  in  Spina, 
Calabria  (after  1135),  ed.  Montfaucon,  Pal. 
Graeca  403-07 

Inventory  of  the  Kecharitomene  nunnery, 
ca.  1120— 30 

Inventory  of  the  Xylourgou  monastery  on  Mt. 

Athos  (1 142),  in  Pantel.,  no. 7 
Two  inventories  (May  1192,  13  Oct.  1202)  of 
the  so-called  Palace  of  Botaneiates  near 
Kalybia,  ed.  MM  3:x-xv,  55-57 


Inventory  of  the  monastery  of  St.  John,  Patmos 
(1200),  ed.  C.  Astruc,  TM  8  (1981)  15—30 
Inventory  of  the  possessions  of  the  monastery 
of  the  Virgin  at  Skoteine  in  1247 
Will  (1330/1)  listing  bequests  of  Neilos,  founder 
of  the  monastery  of  the  Prodromos  on  Mt. 
Athos,  Docheiar.,  no.  17 

List  of  icons,  Gospel  books,  and  textiles  in  the 
monastery  of  the  Virgin  Gabaliotissa  at  Vo- 
dena,  given  to  the  Great  Lavra  on  Mt.  Athos 
in  May  1375  (Lavra  3,  no.  147) 

Patriarchal  inventory  of  Hagia  Sophia,  Con¬ 
stantinople  (1397),  MM  2:566-70 
Inventory  of  the  Eleousa  monastery  at  Veljusa 
(1449),  ed.  L.  Petit,  IRAIK  6  (1900)  1 14—53 

lit.  Lemerle,  Cinq  etudes  20—29,  36F  88—91.  K.A.  Mana- 
phes,  Monasteriaka  typika-diathekai  (Athens  1970)  1 13— 23.  J. 
Bompaire,  “Les  catalogues  de  livres-manuscrits  depoque 
byzantine  (Xle-XVe  siecles),”  in  Mel.Dujcev  59-81. 


INVOCATIO.  See  Acts,  Documentary. 

INVOCATION.  See  Epiclesis. 

IOANNIKIOS  ('lcoavviKLos),  saint;  born  in  the 
village  of  Marykaton,  near  Lake  Apollonias, 
Bithynia,  perhaps  between  752  and  754,  died  in 
the  monastery  of  Antidion,  3  Nov.  846  (J.  Par- 
goire,  EO  4  [1900-01]  75-80);  feastday  3  or  4 
Nov.  He  was  probably  of  Slavic  origin  (Ph.  Mal- 
ingoudis,  Hellenika  31  [1979]  494—96).  As  a  peas¬ 
ant  boy  Ioannikios  herded  swine;  at  19  he  joined 
the  army  and  later  fought  courageously  in  the 
battle  of  Markellai  (summer  792)  against  the 
Bulgarians.  After  the  Byz.  defeat,  he  withdrew  to 
Bithynian  Mt.  Olympos,  wandered  across  Asia 
Minor,  lived  in  solitude,  and  finally  took  the  mo¬ 
nastic  habit.  An  ardent  Iconodule,  Ioannikios  was 
compelled  by  Leo  V’s  persecutions  to  flee  to  Mt. 
Alsos.  Later,  Ioannikios  supported  Methodios  I 
and  helped  him  attain  the  patriarchate. 

Ioannikios’s  vita  is  preserved  in  two  versions 
and  in  a  reworking  by  Symeon  Metaphrastes. 
One  hagiographer,  Sabas  (perhaps  author  of  the 
Life  of  Peter  of  Atroa),  claims  to  have  known 
Ioannikios  (AASS  Nov.  2.1:3700  and  inserts  a 
number  of  chronological  indications,  not  always 
sound  (e.g.,  it  is  questionable  that  Ioannikios  was 
already  40  at  Markellai).  Peter,  the  second  ha- 
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giographer,  is  indebted  for  his  information  to 
Eustratios,  who  was  the  companion  of  Ioannikios 
for  50  years.  Both  stories  have  much  in  common, 
differing  sometimes  in  the  sequence  of  events. 
Unlike  Sabas,  however,  Peter  severely  criticizes 
the  monks  of  Stoudios  for  their  opposition  to 
Ioannikios  (Ibid.,  405B,  422A).  Both  Lives  are 
concerned  with  the  upper  class  of  society,  men¬ 
tioning  Ioannikios’s  connections  with  emperors, 
magistroi,  patrikioi,  koubikoularioi,  hypatikoi,  and  spa- 
tharioi. 

Representation  in  Art.  The  saint  is  depicted  as 
a  monk,  and  in  miniature  paintings  he  is  some¬ 
times  associated  with  the  image  of  a  mountain;  in 
two  MSS  of  the  menologion  of  Symeon  Meta- 
phrastes,  this  mountain  is  accompanied  by  the 
female  personification  of  Mt.  Olympos. 

sources.  AASS  Nov.  2.1:332-435-  PG  116:35-92. 

LIT.  BHG  935-37.  c.  Mango,  “The  Two  Lives  of  St. 
Ioannikios  and  the  Bulgarians,”  in  Okeanos  393-404.  S. 
Vryonis,  “St.  Ioannicius  the  Great  (754—846)  and  the  ‘Slavs’ 
of  Bithynia,”  Byzantion  31  (1961)  245—48.  -A.K.,  N.P.S. 

IOANNINA  (’lcoavmva),  city  of  northern  Epiros, 
situated  on  a  peninsula  on  Lake  Ioannina;  the 
unnamed  “well-fortified  polis”  built  by  Justinian  I 
for  the  citizens  of  ancient  Euroia  (Prokopios, 
Buildings  4.1.39—42)  can  probably  be  identified  as 
Ioannina.  The  name  Ioannina ,  however,  appears 
only  in  the  9th  C.  as  a  suffragan  bishopric  of 
Naupaktos  (. Notitiae  CP  7:580).  Anna  Komnene 
mentions  Ioannina  three  times  without  any  com¬ 
ment.  In  1082  it  was  temporarily  taken  by  the 
Normans.  After  1204  Venice  claimed  the  city,  but 
control  fell  to  the  despotate  of  Epiros,  and  the 
theme  of  Ioannina  was  created  in  1225.  Besieged 
by  Nicaean  troops  after  the  battle  of  Pelagonia 
in  1259,  Ioannina  remained  in  Epirot  hands  until 
1318,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Byz.  and  raised  to 
metropolitan  status  (E.  Chrysos,  Dodone  5  [1976] 
2gy_48).  In  Feb.  1319  Andronikos  II  issued  a 
chrysobull  ( Reg  4,  no.2412)  listing  the  privileges 
of  the  citizens  of  the  asty  Ioannina:  elements  of 
local  administration,  exemption  from  trade  duties 
and  military  obligations  outside  the  city,  confir¬ 
mation  of  city  customs  and  of  its  possessions.  This 
chrysobull  is  a  unique  document  describing  city 
IMMUNITY. 

Ioannina  fell  to  Stefan  Uros  IV  Dusan  ca.  1348 
and  passed  to  Symeon  Uro§  after  1355.  Thomas 
PreljuboviG  ruled  in  Ioannina  from  1366/7  on¬ 


ward;  his  tyrannical  reign  is  described  in  the 
Chronicle  of  Ioannina.  In  his  struggle  against 
the  Albanians  Preljubovic  called  upon  the  Otto¬ 
mans  in  1380.  Frightened  by  Albanian  attacks, 
the  citizens  acknowledged  Carlo  Tocco  as  ruler, 
and  he  transferred  his  summer  residence  there. 
In  1430,  however,  soon  after  his  death,  Ioannina 
was  ceded  to  the  Turks. 

Little  is  left  of  the  Byz.  monuments  of  Ioannina. 
According  to  K.  Tsoures  ( EpChron  25  [1983]  132- 
57),  the  walls  on  the  so-called  acropolis  of  the 
Demotikon  Mouseion  and  the  city  walls  were  built 
in  the  10th  C.;  the  acropolis  of  Ig  Kale  in  1082; 
in  1204-15  the  city  walls  and  acropolis  of  the 
Demotikon  Mouseion  were  reconstructed;  in  1367- 
84  additional  fortifications  were  erected,  includ¬ 
ing  a  tower  with  the  inscription  of  Thomas  (evi¬ 
dently  Preljubovic). 

lit.  TIB  3:165-67,  with  add.  D.  Triantaphyllopoulos, 
BalkSt  24  (1983)  142L  L.  Branouses,  Hu  tonka  kai  topogra- 
phika  tou  mesaionikou  kastrou  ton  Ioanninon  (Athens  1968). 
Ph.G.  Oikonomos,  He  en  Ioanninois  ekklesia  apo  tes  hidryseos 
tes  mechri  ton  kath’hemas  chronon  (Athens  1966).  O.  Kresten, 
“Marginalien  zur  Geschichte  von  Ioannina  unter  Kaiser 
Andronikos  III  Palaiologos,”  EpChron  25  (1983)  113-32. 

-T.E.G. 


IOASAF  OF  VIDIN,  Bulgarian  bishop  and  writer; 
fl.  ca.  1375- 1400.  Ioasaf  was  a  monk  in  a  monas¬ 
tery  at  or  near  Vidin.  At  the  request  of  Prince 
Ivan  Sracimir  of  Vidin,  he  was  ordained  metro¬ 
politan  of  Vidin  in  Sept.  1392  Constantinople 
by  Patr.  Antony  IV.  He  was  sent  on  a  diplomatic 
mission  to  Turnovo  shortly  after  the  city  fell  to 
the  Ottoman  Turks  in  1 393  and  returned  to  Vidin 
with  the  relics  of  Sts.  Philothea  and  Petka  (Para- 
skeve).  His  panegyric  on  St.  Philothea  is  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Rila  Panegyrikon,  copied  in  1479  by 
Vladislav  Gramatik.  It  follows  the  stylistic  model 
of  the  panegyrics  of  Evtimij  of  Turnovo.  Al¬ 
though  the  work  contains  many  hagiographical 
cliches,  it  also  provides  much  information  on  the 
condition  of  Bulgaria  at  the  beginning  of  Turkish 
rule. 

ed.  E.  Katuzniacki,  Aus  der  panegyrischen  Litteratur  der 
Sudslaven  (Vienna  1901;  rp.  London  1971)  89-128. 

lit.  N.S.  Kiselkov,  Mitropolit  Ioasaf  Bdinski  i  slovoto  mu  z a 
so.  Filotea  (Sofia  1931).  G.  Dancev,  Vladislav  Gramatik:  Kni- 
zovnik  i  pisatel  (Sofia  1969)  73.  -R.B. 


IOEL.  See  Joel. 
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IONIAN  SEA  ('Iovlov  [’looviov]  TreAayos),  the 
closed  waterway  between  Greece  and  Italy,  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  Adriatic  Sea  on  the  north  by  the 
straits  of  Otranto.  The  Ionian  Sea  provided  the 
major  communication  link  between  Byz.  and  the 
West:  ships  generally  sailed  up  the  coast  of  Greece, 
before  either  crossing  west  to  Italy  or  continuing 
up  the  Adriatic  to  Dyrrachion,  Ravenna,  and 
Venice.  In  Italy  the  Ionian  Sea  bordered  on  Cala¬ 
bria  and  Apulia.  The  seven  larger  islands  of  the 
Ionian  Sea,  the  so-called  Heptanesos,  were  Ker- 
kyra,  Paxos,  Antipaxos,  Leukas,  Ithaca,  Kephal- 
enia,  and  Zakynthos.  In  late  antiquity  Kerkyra 
and  Leukas  belonged  to  the  administrative  sphere 
of  Epiros,  Kephalenia  and  Zakynthos  to  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Achaia;  accordingly,  the  northern  islands 
were  in  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  Nikopolis, 
the  southern  islands  under  Corinth.  It  is  probable 
that  the  theme  of  Kephalenia,  established  before 
809  (Oikonomides,  Listes  352,  n.364),  combined 
the  islands  of  the  Ionian  Sea.  The  islands  changed 
hands  in  the  13th— 14th  C.  (despotate  of  Epiros, 
Manfred  of  Hohenstaufen,  Charles  I  of  Anjou) 
but  from  the  end  of  the  14th  C.  the  northern 
group  was  under  Venice,  while  the  southern  group 
belonged  to  the  house  of  the  Tocco. 

lit.  Koder,  Lebensraum  2  if.  D.  Triantaphyllopoulos,  RBK 
4:1—63.  TIB  3:43-46.  A.  Sabbides,  Ta  Byzantina  Heptanesa, 
nos— arches  130U  aionos  (Athens  1986).  G.  Schiro,  “Contri¬ 
bute  alia  storia  delle  isole  ioniche  all’epoca  dei  Tocco,”  in 
Praktika  G'  Panioniou  synedriou,  vol.  2  (Athens  1969)  235— 
44-  -T.E.G. 

IPHIGENEIA,  ancient  Greek  goddess  of  fertility, 
later  a  heroine,  the  daughter  of  King  Agamem¬ 
non.  According  to  pseudo-Nonnos  (PG  36.989D- 
992A),  Iphigeneia  had  to  be  sacrificed  by  the 
Greeks  in  Aulis  in  order  for  them  to  obtain  fa¬ 
vorable  winds  for  their  voyage  to  Troy;  she  was 
miraculously  replaced,  however,  by  a  doe  ( elaphos ; 
see  Deer)  and  transferred  to  the  Tauroi  in  Scythia 
where  she  ruled  as  the  priestess  of  Artemis,  sac¬ 
rificing  all  foreigners  to  the  goddess.  The  same 
myth  is  told  by  Nonnos  of  Panopolis  and  by 
Malalas,  Nonnos  ( Dionysiaka  13:186)  mentioning 
also  “the  empty  barrow  of  Iphigeneia”  near  Ath¬ 
ens. 

The  theme  of  Taurian  inhospitality  was  popular 
in  Byz.  literature,  the  Tauroi/Tauroscythians  usu¬ 
ally  being  identified  as  the  Rus’.  The  myth  of 
Iphigeneia  herself  attracted  some  Christian  lite¬ 


rati;  thus  Gregory  of  Nazianzos,  in  his  funeral 
panegyric  of  Basil  the  Great  (PG  36:5046),  after 
listing  some  legendary  hunters  (Artemis,  Orion, 
Actaeon),  mentions  “the  virgin  replaced  by  a  doe,” 
a  story  that  he  is  ready  to  accept  as  not  completely 
fabulous.  It  is  not  clear  why  he  used  in  this  case 
such  Christian  terms  as  parthenos  and  elaphos 
(sometimes  perceived  as  a  symbol  of  Christ  him¬ 
self)  and  whether  or  not  he  had  in  mind  the  Old 
Testament  legend  of  the  sacrifice  of  Jacob.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  phrase  in  his  speech  against 
Julian  (PG  35:5g2A),  “the  sacrifice  in  Troy  of  the 
royal  girl,”  has  no  Christian  allusions  and  proba¬ 
bly  does  not  refer  to  Iphigeneia,  who  was  sacri¬ 
ficed  in  Aulis. 

An  ivory  panel  of  the  loth-C.  Veroli  casket 
(London,  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum)  depicts 
the  sacrifice  of  Iphigeneia  at  Aulis  (Weitzmann, 
infra,  fig.214).  The  iconography  is  probably  de¬ 
rived  from  an  illustrated  MS  of  the  plays  of  Eu¬ 
ripides. 

lit.  K.  Weitzmann,  “Euripides  Scenes  in  Byzantine  Art,” 
Hesperia  18  (1949)  199-209.  Weitzmann,  Gr.  Myth.  i8f, 
169-74.  — A.K.,  A.M.T. 


IRAN,  or  Persia,  a  state  that  occupied  territory 
from  the  frontier  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the 
borders  of  India.  Called  the  Parthian  Empire  un¬ 
der  the  Arsacid  dynasty,  it  preserved  a  shaky 
balance  of  relations  with  the  Roman  Empire  in 
the  ist-3rd  C.,  the  frontier  being  largely  defined 
by  the  Euphrates.  In  226  the  dynasty  of  the  Sa- 
sanians  terminated  the  rule  of  the  Parthian  Ar- 
sacids  and  shaped  a  powerful  empire  that  rivaled 
Rome  and  Constantinople  until  the  630s.  Even 
though  warfare  dominated  the  relations  between 
the  two  empires,  there  was  also  lively  cultural 
exchange,  active  trade  (see  Silk  Route),  and  ex¬ 
change  of  envoys.  Christianity  (notably  Nestori- 
anism)  was  entrenched  in  Iran,  Persian  cults  (esp. 
Mithraism)  and  ideological  movements  (Mani- 
chaeanism)  penetrated  into  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  certain  features  of  the  Roman  fiscal  system 
and  court  ceremonial  can  be  attributed  to  the 
influence  of  the  Persian  administrative  system. 

After  the  Arab  conquest  of  Iran  (ca.633— 50) 
the  country  was  incorporated  into  the  caliphate; 
subsequently,  when  the  cAbbasids  established  their 
capital  in  Baghdad  (750),  Iran  became  its  core 
territory.  The  caliphate  preserved  the  Sasanian 
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fiscal  system  and  the  old  type  of  officialdom,  but 
changed  the  language  of  bureaucracy  to  Arabic. 
By  the  end  of  the  10th  C.  Islam  replaced  Zo¬ 
roastrianism  as  the  religion  of  the  majority  of 
Persians.  The  political  decline  of  the  caliphate 
permitted  the  formation  of  independent  Persian 
dynasties — the  Tahirids  (810-73)  in  Khurasan, 
the  Saffarids  (867— goo)  in  Seistan  and  Khurasan, 
the  SAmanids  in  Bukhara,  and  finally  the  Buyids 
(Buwayhids)  in  western  Iran  (935-1055)  and 
Ghaznavids  (977/8-1187)  in  the  east.  During  the 
first  half  of  the  1  ith  C.  most  of  these  princedoms 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Great  Seljuks  of  Bagh¬ 
dad.  In  the  13th  C.  the  Mongols  conquered  the 
territory  of  the  former  Sasanian  realm,  and  in 
1258  Hulagu  seized  Baghdad,  ending  the  rule  of 
the  'Abbasids  there  and  founding  the  state  of  the 
ilkhans,  which  paid  nominal  homage  to  the  Great 
Khan  in  China.  In  1335,  with  the  death  of  the 
last  Ilkhan,  Abu  SacId,  the  Mongol  dynasty  of 
Persia  came  to  an  end  and  the  country  was  divided 
between  several  minor  dynasties.  Timur  again 
united  it,  but  only  temporarily;  soon  after  his 
death,  the  Persian  part  of  his  enormous  empire 
was  occupied  by  the  Turkomans  before  being 
conquered  by  the  Ottomans. 

The  Palaiologan  emperors  of  Constantinople 
and  the  emperors  of  Trebizond  engaged  in  trade 
and  diplomatic  relations  with  various  rulers  of  the 
former  Persian  territory,  Ilkhans,  Timurids,  and 
Turkomans,  and  Byz.  scholars  of  the  13th- 14th 
C.,  like  Gregory  Chioniades,  had  contacts  with 
their  Persian  colleagues.  (For  the  literature  of 
medieval  Iran,  see  Persian  Literature.) 

lit.  The  Cambridge  History  of  Iran,  ed.  E.  Yarshater  et  al., 
vols.  3-6  (Cambridge  1968-86).  B.  Spuler,  Iran  in  friih- 
islamischer  Zeit  (Wiesbaden  1952).  Idem,  Die  Mongolen  in 
Iran 2  (Berlin  1955).  W.  Barthold,  An  Historical  Geography  of 
Iran  (Princeton  1984).  V.  Minorsky,  Medieval  Iran  and  its 
Neighbours  (London  1982).  -A.K. 

IRENE  (Eipr)vr)),  feminine  personal  name  (mean¬ 
ing  “peace”).  Irene,  a  daughter  of  Zeus,  was  the 
personification  of  peace  in  antiquity;  the  word 
was  used,  at  least  in  Ptolemaic  Egypt,  as  a  personal 
name.  In  late  Roman  society  the  name  was  rare 
and  had  a  mythological  tinge:  Justinian  I  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Irene  (Peace)  and  Sophia  (Wisdom)  the 
greatest  churches  in  Constantinople.  There  are 
many  martyrs  of  this  name,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  when  the  accounts  of  their  passions 


were  produced;  in  the  tale  of  Licinius’s  daughter 
Irene,  who  was  baptized  by  Timotheos  (St.  Paul’s 
pupil),  it  is  clearly  stressed  that  her  given  name 
was  Penelope  and  she  was  christened  Irene  by  an 
angel.  Only  one  Irene  is  mentioned  by  Sozomenos 
(Sozom.,  HE  1:11.4-5),  and  that  in  a  legendary 
context:  her  father,  St.  Spyridon,  made  her  talk 
after  her  death  and  burial.  No  Irene  is  listed  in 
PLRE  1  -2  and  Prokopios  knows  only  the  Church 
of  Irene.  The  first  Irene  mentioned  by  Theo- 
phanes  the  Confessor  (Theoph.  410.1)  is  the  Kha- 
zar  princess,  who  married  Constantine  V  and  was 
given  the  name  Irene.  Thereafter,  the  name  be¬ 
came  more  frequent:  Skylitzes  names  four  Irenes, 
Niketas  Choniates  seven.  In  the  late  acts  of  Lavra, 
vols.  2-3  (13th- 15th  C.),  36  Irenes  appear,  and 
the  name  holds  fourth  place  among  women.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  wife  of  Constantine  V,  a  number 
of  foreign-born  empresses  took  the  name  Irene 
upon  their  marriage  to  a  Byz.  emperor,  perhaps 
to  symbolize  peaceful  relations  between  the  two 
nations  (cf.  Bertha  of  Sulzbach;  Irene- Yolanda 
of  Montferrat;  Adelaide  of  Brunswick,  married 
to  Andronikos  III).  -A.K. 

IRENE,  empress  (797-802);  born  Athens  ca.752, 
died  Lesbos  9  Aug.  803.  In  768  Constantine  V 
brought  Irene  to  Constantinople,  where  she  was 
crowned  and  married  to  Leo  (IV).  In  771  she 
gave  birth  to  their  only  child,  Constantine  (VI). 
Irene  was  a  devoted  Iconophile:  a  rumor  circu¬ 
lated  that  Leo  discovered  two  icons  in  her  posses¬ 
sion  and  thereafter  refused  to  sleep  with  her 
(Cedr.  2:19.17-20.3).  After  Leo’s  death  in  780 
Irene  ruled  as  regent  for  Constantine  for  ten 
years.  During  this  period  Irene  was  cured  of  a 
hemorrhage  by  the  waters  of  Pege;  she  presented 
rich  gifts  to  the  Church  of  the  Virgin  there  and 
set  up  mosaic  portraits  of  herself  and  her  son 
(. AASS  Nov.  3:88oBC).  In  790,  when  the  army 
refused  Irene’s  demand  for  precedence  over  him, 
Constantine  deposed  her,  and  she  resided  in  the 
suburban  palace  of  Eleutherios  until  recalled  in 
792.  In  797  she  dethroned  and  blinded  Constan¬ 
tine,  thus  becoming  the  first  female  Byz.  autocrat, 
but  was  herself  toppled  by  Nikephoros  I  in  802 
and  exiled  to  Lesbos. 

During  her  regency  and  rule  Irene  relied  on 
advisers  like  the  eunuchs  Staurakios  and  Aetios 
and  weakened  the  empire  militarily  by  removing 


capable  Iconoclastic  strategoi  (e.g.,  Michael  La- 
chanodrakon)  who  had  been  appointed  by  Con¬ 
stantine  V.  She  faced  significant  opposition  from 
supporters  of  Constantine  VI  and  Caesar 
Nikephoros,  and  from  Elpidios.  Most  notably, 
she  restored  icons  by  securing  the  election  of  Patr. 
Tarasios  in  784  and  convening  the  Second  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Nicaea  in  787.  She  established  good  rela¬ 
tions  with  Pope  Hadrian  I,  but,  despite  diplo¬ 
matic  exchanges  with  Charlemagne  and  a  Byz. 
invasion  of  Italy  in  788,  the  Franks  advanced  in 
southern  Italy  and  took  control  of  I  stria  and 
Benevento.  Irene  did  little  against  constant  Arab 
attacks  and  in  782  (see  Tatzates)  and  798  was 
forced  to  accept  treaties  with  Harun  al-Rashid. 
The  Bulgars  continued  to  exert  pressure,  but 
Irene  achieved  some  success  against  the  Slavs  in 
Greece  by  Staurakios’s  campaign  in  782.  The  theme 
of  Macedonia  was  probably  created  during  her 
reign  (Oikonomides,  Listes  349).  She  engaged  in 
philanthropy,  building  hospices,  xenodocheia,  and 
a  cemetery  for  the  poor.  Her  financial  measures, 
including  a  repeal  of  the  municipal  tax  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  lowered  commercial  tariffs  at 
Abydos  and  Hieron,  were  popular  but  fiscally 
harmful.  In  the  9th  C.  her  remains  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  Con¬ 
stantinople.  A  i2th-C.  vita  is  based  almost  entirely 
on  Theophanes  (W.  Treadgold,  ByzF  8  [1982] 
237-51)- 

lit.  L.  Burgmann,  “Die  Novellen  der  Kaiserin  Eirene,” 
FM  4  (1981)  1—36.  Treadgold,  Byz.  Revival  60-126.  J. 
Arvites,  “The  Defense  of  Byzantine  Anatolia  during  the 
Reign  of  Irene  (780—802),”  in  Armies  and  Frontiers  in  Roman 
and  Byzantine  Anatolia,  ed.  S.  Mitchell  (Oxford  1983)  219— 
37-  -P.A.H.,  A.C. 

IRENE,  CHURCH  OF  SAINT.  According  to  tra¬ 
dition,  this  church  of  Constantinople  was  already 
a  Christian  church  before  Constantine  I  enlarged 
it  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Eirene  (Peace).  Before 
the  inauguration  of  Hagia  Sophia  in  360  it  served 
as  the  cathedral  of  Constantinople.  By  the  5th  C. 
the  two  churches  were  contained  within  the  same 
precinct,  served  by  the  same  clergy,  and  regarded 
as  forming  the  complex  of  the  patriarchate.  Burned 
down  in  532,  St.  Irene  was  rebuilt  by  Justinian  I. 
Destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  740,  it  was  recon¬ 
structed,  probably  by  Constantine  V.  The  church 
was  never  turned  into  a  mosque,  but  became  an 
arsenal  after  the  Turkish  conquest.  The  second 


largest  standing  church  of  Constantinople,  it  has 
the  form  of  a  domed  basilica  with  a  flat,  second 
dome  covering  the  west  bay.  The  lower  part  of 
the  building  is  Justinianic,  whereas  most  of  the 
upper  part  dates  from  after  the  earthquake  of 
740.  The  Turks  altered  the  colonnades.  The  apse 
contains  a  mosaic  cross  of  the  Iconoclastic  period; 
further  remnants  of  mosaic  remain  in  the  narthex 
and  nonfigural  painting  is  extant  in  the  south 
aisle. 

lit.  W.S.  George,  The  Church  of  St.  Eirene  at  Constanti¬ 
nople  (London  1913).  U.  Peschlow,  Die  Irenenkirche  in  Istan¬ 
bul  (Tubingen  1977).  -C.M. 

IRENE  DOUKAINA,  wife  of  Alexios  I  Komne- 
nos,  empress  (1081  —  1118);  born  Constantinople 
ca.1066,  died  19  Feb.  1123  (W.  Horandner,  ed., 
Theodoros  Prodromos:  Historische  Gedichte  [Vienna 
1974]  188  and  n.23)  or  1133  (Skoulatos).  Daugh¬ 
ter  of  Andronikos  (son  of  the  caesar  John  Dou- 
kas)  and  Maria  of  Bulgaria,  Irene  married  Alexios 
ca.1078.  Between  1083  and  1098  she  bore  him 
Anna,  Maria,  John  II,  Andronikos,  Isaac,  Eu- 
dokia,  Theodora,  Manuel,  and  Zoe  ( Kleinchroniken 
i:55f).  Although  the  marriage  sealed  the  alliance 
of  the  Doukas  and  Komnenos  families,  at  his 
accession  Alexios  (urged  by  his  mother  Anna  Da- 
lassene,  and  perhaps  attracted  to  Maria  of 
“Alania”)  hesitated  to  crown  Irene.  After  a  week, 
demands  by  John  Doukas  and  Patr.  Kosmas  I 
forced  her  coronation,  but  she  remained  over¬ 
shadowed  by  Anna  Dalassene  until  the  latter’s 
retirement.  Although  Anna  Komnene  draws  an 
admiring  picture  of  her  parents’  relationship,  the 
fact  that  from  1105  Alexios  frequently  insisted 
that  Irene  accompany  him  on  campaign  shows 
that  he  hesitated  to  leave  her  to  intrigue  in  Con¬ 
stantinople.  When  Alexios  was  on  his  deathbed, 
Irene  pressed  him  to  name  Anna’s  husband  Ni¬ 
kephoros  Bryennios  as  heir.  After  John  II’s 
accession,  although  she  had  not  joined  the  con¬ 
spiracy  of  Anna  and  Bryennios,  Irene  was  forced 
to  retire  to  her  convent  of  Kecharitomene.  Noted 
for  her  charity  and  intellectual  accomplishments, 
she  probably  inspired  Bryennios’s  history  and  pa¬ 
tronized  or  corresponded  with  literary  figures  such 
as  Manuel  Straboromanos,  Theophylaktos  of 
Ohrid,  Michael  Italikos,  and  Theodore  Pro¬ 
dromos.  Her  portrait  appears  on  the  Pala  d’Oro. 

lit.  Polemis,  Doukai  70-74.  Skoulatos,  Personnages  1 19- 
24.  Kazhdan-Franklin,  Studies  96L  -C.M.B.,  A.C. 
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IRENE  OF  CHRYSOBALANTON,  lOth-C.  ab¬ 
bess;  saint;  feastday  28  July.  According  to  her 
anonymous  hagiographer,  she  was  born  in  Cap¬ 
padocia  ca.845  and  died  in  Constantinople  ca.940. 
The  account  of  her  life  as  presented  in  her  vita 
is  as  follows:  born  to  a  rich  and  influential  family 
(related  to  the  Gouber  family  of  Constantinople), 
she  was  sent  as  a  girl  to  the  capital  to  participate 
in  a  bride  show  designed  to  find  a  wife  for 
Michael  III.  After  arriving  too  late,  she  entered 
the  convent  of  Chrysobalanton;  within  three  years 
she  became  the  hegoumene,  despite  her  youth.  She 
is  depicted  as  an  ideal  ascetic,  an  efficient  admin¬ 
istrator  of  her  convent,  and  as  a  preacher  who 
attracted  crowds,  esp.  women  of  the  senatorial 
class.  On  one  occasion  she  intervened  with  the 
emperor  to  save  the  life  of  a  kinsman  who  was 
accused  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  throne.  She 
reportedly  died  at  age  97  without  showing  any 
signs  of  advanced  age. 

The  vita  of  Irene  ( BHG  952)  was  probably  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  late  10th  C.  during  the  reign  of  Basil 
II;  Rosenqvist  {infra),  who  points  out  inconsisten¬ 
cies  in  the  chronology  of  events,  concludes  that 
the  biography  should  be  treated  as  a  work  of 
fiction  and  terms  it  a  “hagiographic  novel.”  The 
vita  is  an  important  source  for  Byz.  magical  prac¬ 
tices  and  attitudes  toward  sexuality,  since  Irene 
had  to  deal  with  the  frustrated  passion  of  one  of 
her  nuns,  who  had  abandoned  her  fiance,  as  well 
as  with  a  lovesick  vinedresser.  The  Life  depicts 
the  triumph  of  image  worship;  churches  were 
decorated  with  icons  on  their  walls  and  on  panels 
of  bronze,  silver,  and  gold.  When  Irene  appeared 
to  Emp.  Basil  I  in  a  vision,  he  sent  a  protovestiarios 
to  her  convent  with  an  artist  to  paint  the  abbess’s 
portrait,  so  that  the  emperor  could  confirm  that 
the  woman  in  his  vision  was  really  the  hegoumene 
of  Chrysobalanton. 

source  and  lit.  The  Life  of  St.  Irene  Abbess  of  Chrysoba¬ 
lanton,  ed.  J.O.  Rosenqvist  (Uppsala  1986),  with  Eng.  tr. 

— A.K.,  A.M.T. 


IRENE-YOLANDA  OF  MONTFERRAT,  second 
wife  of  Andronikos  II  Palaiologos;  born  1273 
or  1274,  died  Drama  1317.  Daughter  of  William 
VII  of  Montferrat,  an  anti-Angevin,  and  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Alfonso  X  of  Castile,  Yolanda  was 
married  in  1284  or  1285  at  age  1 1  to  the  widowed 
Byz.  emperor  and  took  the  Greek  name  Irene. 


The  match  was  particularly  desirable  for  Andron¬ 
ikos  because  his  bride  brought  as  her  dowry  the 
title  to  the  kingdom  of  Thessalonike.  Irene  pro¬ 
duced  three  sons,  John,  Theodore,  and  Deme- 
trios,  and  one  daughter,  Simonis.  She  was  crowned 
empress  after  the  birth  of  her  first  son  in  1288/9. 

According  to  Gregoras  (Greg.  K234O,  Irene 
was  ambitious  for  her  children.  Retaining  West¬ 
ern  feudal  ideas,  she  tried  to  persuade  Androni¬ 
kos  to  divide  the  empire  into  appanages  for  her 
sons.  When  this  tactic  failed,  she  endeavored  to 
secure  their  futures  through  marriage  alliances, 
but  most  of  her  efforts  were  unsuccessful.  Her 
greatest  triumph  was  the  marriage  of  Simonis  in 
1299  to  Stefan  UroS  II  Milutin  of  Serbia.  In 
1306,  Theodore  married  the  Genoese  Argentina 
Spinola  and  inherited  the  marquisate  of  Montfer¬ 
rat  (A.  Laiou,  Byzantion  38  [1968]  386-410).  In 
the  early  14th  C.  Irene  became  estranged  from 
the  emperor  and  from  1310  until  her  death  made 
her  residence  in  Thessalonike,  where  she  con¬ 
ducted  independent  diplomatic  negotiations,  esp. 
with  her  son-in-law  Milutin. 

lit.  H.  Constantinidi-Bibikou,  “Yolande  de  Montferrat, 
imperatrice  de  Byzance,”  Hellenisme  contemporain  4  (1950) 
425-42.  C.  Diehi,  Figures  byzantines,  2e  ser.  (Paris  1938) 
226-45.  Papadopulos,  Genealogie  35.  -A.M.T. 

IRON  ( cribr)po<i ),  the  commonest  metal.  M.  Lom¬ 
bard  (Les  metaux  dans  Vancien  monde  du  Ve  au  Xle 
siecle  [Paris-The  Hague  1974]  125,  149O  notes 
that  the  eastern  part  of  the  Roman  Empire  had 
two  major  centers  of  iron  working:  the  region  of 
Trebizond  and  Sinope  and  the  area  around  Bos- 
tra,  Damascus,  and  Tyre.  After  the  latter  region 
was  lost  in  the  7th  C.,  Byz.  needed  constantly  to 
import  iron.  Another  productive  area  was  Nori- 
cum.  Iron  was  a  strategic  metal  that  could  not  be 
exported  (J.-P.  Sodini,  Ktema  4  [1979]  85).  Unlike 
precious  metals,  however,  small  amounts  of  ore 
were  available  in  many  places.  When  Edessa  was 
besieged  in  502/3  each  household  was  obliged  to 
deliver  10  pounds  of  iron.  In  the  9th  C.  the 
proasteion  of  Tzampouros  (in  the  Trebizond  re¬ 
gion)  sent  iron  annually  to  the  nearby  monastery 
of  St.  Phokas  (A.I.  Papadopoulos-Kerameus, 
VizVrem  12  [1906)  140.10—12).  Stefan  Uros  IV 
Dusan’s  chrysobull  of  1347  imposes  a  yearly  pay¬ 
ment  of  600  ingots  {mazia)  of  iron  on  local  smi¬ 
thies  or  siderokausia  ( Lavra  3,  no.  128.33).  As  pre¬ 
cious  objects  iron  ingots  are  mentioned  sometimes 
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in  lists  of  monastic  properties  (five  siderou  mazea — 
Pantel.,  no. 7. 28)  or  in  wills  (four  syderon  komatia — 
Xerop.,  no.9A.15). 

Iron  could  be  worked  with  comparative  sim¬ 
plicity.  Traces  of  primitive  iron  metallurgy  have 
been  found  even  in  rural  areas  of  the  Crimea  of 
the  8  th— 9th  C.  (A.  Jakobson,  Rannesrednevekovye 
sel’skie  poselenija  Jugo-Zapadnoj  Tavriki  [Leningrad 
1970]  164-68).  It  is  unclear  whether  smiths 
knowingly  hardened  iron  into  steel  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  carbon;  the  tempering  of  iron  by  plunging 
it  into  water  is  mentioned  in  both  classical  and 
Byz.  sources. 

The  most  important  use  of  iron  was  in  the 
production  of  weapons.  Iron  tools,  such  as  ham¬ 
mer,  tongs,  and  anvil,  were  primarily  used  to  work 
metal  (Koukoules,  Bios  2.i:2i8f);  other  tools  were 
used  for  wood  (borer,  plane,  etc.)  arid  stone.  Each 
household  normally  had  wooden,  bronze,  and 
iron  utensils  {Lavra  1,  no. 59. 49),  and  an  inventory 
of  1142  lists  various  iron  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments  belonging  to  the  monastery  of  Xylourgou: 
hoes,  plows,  sickles,  axes  {Pantel.,  no. 7. 27).  Iron 
tie  rods  were  employed  to  strengthen  buildings 
(A.H.S.  Megaw,  DOP  18  [1964]  296).  Doors  and 
gates  were  made  of  iron,  as  well  as  anchors,  chains, 
candlesticks,  coin  dies,  sealing  implements,  and 
so  on.  Some  minor  iron  objects  have  been  found 
in  excavations,  for  example,  at  St.  Polyeuktos  in 
Constantinople  and  in  Corinth:  locks  and  keys, 
nails,  dowels,  damps,  etc.  (Davidson,  Minor  Objects 
137-40,  199-203). 

lit.  W.  Gaitzsch,  Eiserne  romische  Werkzeuge  (Oxford 
1980).  L.Ph.B. 

IRRIGATION  {apdevpia).  A  hot  climate  and  fre¬ 
quent  droughts  led  to  a  constant  concern  in  Byz. 
about  water.  A  developed  irrigation  technique, 
which  made  use  of  various  water-lifting  devices 
(water  screw,  suction  pump,  compartmented  wheel, 
bucket  chain,  etc.),  existed  in  the  Roman  Empire, 
primarily  in  Egypt  and,  paradoxically,  in  the 
Western  provinces  (Oleson,  infra  285-91);  data 
referring  to  Syria,  Palestine,  or  Greece  are  scanty — 
for  instance,  a  water-driven  wheel  with  compart¬ 
mented  rim  on  a  mosaic  of  469  from  Apameia. 
The  Price  Edict  of  Diocletian  several  times  men¬ 
tions  water  mills,  but  not  water-lifting  machines. 
Asia  Minor  and  Greece  relied  more  upon  collect¬ 
ing  water  in  cisterns  than  irrigating  lands  by  ca¬ 


nals  and  water-lifting  gears,  even  though  such 
terms  as  “conduit”  ( amara )  and  “water  pipe”  {oche- 
tos)  are  common  in  Greek  texts.  Eusebios  of  Cae¬ 
sarea  (PG  20:13456),  when  speaking  of  ardeuma, 
means  “the  winter  downpours.”  The  typikon  of  the 
Kosmosoteira  monastery  in  Bera  describes  a  com¬ 
plex  construction  for  collecting  water  that  went 
from  the  spring  via  a  conduit  to  a  receptacle 
protected  from  the  sun  and  dirt.  In  other  cases, 
as  described  in  Kali.imachos  and  Chrysorrhoe, 
a  cistern  might  be  filled  by  special  water  bearers. 
Water  was  used  for  irrigation  ( ardeia )  of  vine¬ 
yards  and  gardens  (e.g.,  Chil.,  no. 54. 30— 31)  or 
olive  groves,  as  well  as  for  water  mills;  a  case  on 
Crete  around  1118  describes  a  conflict  between  a 
mill  owner  and  farmers  tilling  the  “irrigated  cho- 
raphia”  (MM  6:96.14—22)  who  were  deprived  of 
water  by  construction  of  the  mill. 

The  Byz.  did  not  build  great  canal  networks. 
Justinian  dreamed  of  a  canal  project  between  the 
Melas,  a  tributary  of  the  Sangarios,  and  the  har¬ 
bor  of  Nikomedeia,  but  the  idea  was  abandoned 
(F.G.  Moore,  AJA  54  [1950]  108—10). 

lit.  J.P.  Oleson,  Greek  and  Roman  Mechanical  Water-Lifting 
Devices  (Toronto  1984).  T.  Schiqler,  Roman  and  Islamic 
Water-Lifting  Wheels  (Odense  1973).  Kazhdan,  “Iz  ekon- 
omiceskoj  zizni”  192!.  -A.K.,J.W.N. 


ISAAC  I  KOMNENOS,  emperor  (1057—59);  born 
ca.1007,  died  ca.1060  or  1061.  After  his  elevation 
by  fellow  generals  rebelling  against  Michael  VI, 
Isaac  was  crowned  on  1  Sept.  1057.  He  rewarded 
his  supporters.  The  populace  obtained  the  de¬ 
sired  officials  for  their  organizations,  and  Patr. 
Michael  I  Keroularios  gained  more  authority. 
Isaac’s  purpose  was  to  refill  the  treasury  and  so 
revive  the  army  and  the  empire.  A  histamenon 
(Grierson,  Byz.  Coins,  no.919),  representing  him 
standing  with  unsheathed  sword,  gave  great  of¬ 
fense  because  it  violated  the  tradition  of  the  em¬ 
peror  as  a  man  of  God.  Isaac  regularized  tax 
collections;  he  pitilessly  pursued  debtors  to  the 
state.  Monastic  landholding  was  restricted,  and 
donations  by  previous  emperors  to  individuals 
were  annulled.  He  pruned  the  bureaucracy’s  ex¬ 
crescences.  Psellos  criticizes  his  haste  and  harsh¬ 
ness.  Salaries  of  officials,  esp.  senators,  were  re¬ 
duced,  yet  Psellos  asserts  that  Isaac  had  to  rely  on 
himself  and  other  civil  bureaucrats.  Keroularios’s 
challenge  forced  Isaac  to  remove  him  (8  Nov. 
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1058).  He  appointed  as  patriarch  Constantine 
III  Leichoudes,  a  leader  of  the  bureaucrats  who 
opposed  the  emperor.  Militarily,  Isaac’s  threats 
overawed  the  Seljuks  and  Egyptians;  he  made 
peace  with  the  Hungarians  after  an  incursion 
(1059).  A  simultaneous  Pecheneg  attack  was  re¬ 
pelled.  In  Nov.  1059,  while  hunting,  he  became 
seriously  ill.  Feeling  isolated  by  hostile  bureau¬ 
crats  and  Keroularios’s  surviving  supporters,  Isaac 
accepted  Psellos’s  suggestion  that  he  abdicate 
(21/2  Nov.  1059 — Kleinchroniken  1:160,  170).  Pass¬ 
ing  over  his  relatives,  he  named  Constantine  X 
Doukas  emperor.  Isaac  became  a  monk  at  Stou- 
dios;  his  wife  Aikatherine  (daughter  of  John 
Vladislav)  and  daughter  Maria  likewise  entered 
religious  life. 

lit.  E.  Stanescu,  “Les  reformes  d’lsaac  Comnene,”  RE- 
SEE  4  (1966)  35—69.  Barzos,  Genealogia  1:41—47.  J.  She¬ 
pard,  “Isaac  Comnenus’  Coronation  Day,’’  BS  38  (1977) 
22-30.  A.C. 

ISAAC  II  ANGELOS,  emperor  (1 185—95,  1203— 
04);  born  ca.i  156,  died  Constantinople  28/g  Jan. 
1204.  He  had  a  bookish  education  (Nik. Chon. 
365.72—74)  but  no  deep  intellectual  interests.  After 
he  resisted  the  order  of  arrest  issued  by  Andro- 
nikos  I,  he  was  acclaimed  emperor  by  the  people 
of  Constantinople  on  12  Sept.  1185.  Despite  his 
nobie  birth,  Isaac  relied  on  bureaucrats  (notably 
Theodore  Kastamonites,  Constantine  Mesopo- 
tamites,  and  Demetrios  Tornikios)  to  support 
him  against  aristocratic  rebels  such  as  Alexios 
Bran  as.  He  sold  governorships  and  other  offices 
but  also  chose  some  officials  on  merit.  His  at¬ 
tempts  to  make  his  favorite  monk,  Dositheos,  pa¬ 
triarch  of  Constantinople  proved  unsuccessful. 
Niketas  Choniates  (Nik. Chon.  442.33—443.82) 
expatiates  on  Isaac’s  “mad  passion  for  erecting 
huge  buildings.”  The  emperor  added  baths 
and  apartments  to  the  Great  Palace  and  Bla- 
chernai  and  created  artificial  islands  in  the  Sea 
of  Marmara,  but  he  also  razed  the  Genikon  and 
the  monastery  of  Mangana  and  looted  the  Nea 
Ekklesia. 

Isaac  preferred  a  life  of  ease  at  court,  yet  will¬ 
ingly  campaigned  in  person  when  necessary.  After 
defeating  the  invasion  of  William  II  of  Sicily,  he 
arranged  to  take  Margaret,  daughter  of  Bela  III, 
as  his  second  wife  (his  first  is  unknown).  The  tax 
levied  for  the  wedding  raised  discontent  among 
the  Vlachs  and  Bulgarians,  which  Peter  of  Bul¬ 


garia  and  Asen  I  exploited.  From  ca.  1 186,  Isaac 
was  involved  in  continual  warfare  with  them;  he 
was  repeatedly  defeated.  The  section  of  the  Third 
Crusade  led  by  Frederick  I  Barbarossa  did  much 
damage  as  it  passed  through  Byz.;  only  by  timely 
concession  did  Isaac  avoid  an  attack  on  Constan¬ 
tinople.  He  succeeded  in  making  peace  with  Ven¬ 
ice,  Genoa,  and  Pisa.  Around  8  Apr.  1195,  near 
Kypsella,  noble  conspirators  led  by  Alexios  III 
overthrew  and  blinded  Isaac.  After  Alexios  fled 
in  1 203,  the  courtiers  brought  Isaac  to  rule  jointly 
with  his  son  Alexios  IV.  He  soon  became  senile 
or  demented,  and,  conveniently  for  Alexios  V, 
died  of  natural  causes. 

lit.  Th.  Vlachos,  “Aufstande  und  Verschworungen 
wahrend  der  Kaiserzeit  Isaakios’  II.  Angelos  (1 185—1 195),” 
Byzantina  6  (1974)  155-67.  Brand,  Byzantium  69—1 16,  241- 
51.  Ph.  Malingoudis,  “Die  Nachrichten  des  Niketas  Choni¬ 
ates  iiber  die  Entstehung  des  zweiten  bulgarischen  Staates,” 
Byzantina  10  (1980)  73-134.  -C.M.B.,  A.C. 


ISAAC  KOMNENOS,  basileus  of  Cyprus  (1184- 
91);  born  ca.1155,  died  Ikonion  1195/6.  Grand¬ 
son  of  Isaac,  brother  of  Manuel  I,  he  was  sent 
(ca.i  174/5)  as  governor  to  Cilicia,  where  the  Ar¬ 
menians  captured  and  imprisoned  him.  About 
1 182,  he  was  passed  to  Bohemund  II  I  of  Antioch. 
Andronikos  I,  influenced  by  his  mistress  Theo¬ 
dora,  Isaac’s  aunt,  ransomed  him  with  the  Tem¬ 
plars’  help.  About  1183  or  1184,  Isaac  falsified 
imperial  letters  appointing  him  governor  and  went 
to  Cyprus.  Once  accepted,  he  proclaimed  himself 
basileus',  his  coinage  shows  him  wearing  imperial 
garb  (Hendy,  Coinage  136—42).  The  uniformly 
hostile  sources  charge  him  with  tyrannical  acts 
rivaling  those  of  Andronikos  I:  murders,  maim- 
ings,  abuse  of  wives  and  virgins,  confiscations  of 
property,  harsh  taxation.  About  1186  or  1187, 
Isaac  II  Angelos  dispatched  a  fleet  to  regain 
Cyprus,  but  Isaac  Komnenos  defeated  the  troops 
on  land  while  his  ally,  the  admiral  Margaritone 
of  Sicily,  overcame  the  Byz.  fleet.  Cyprus’s  con¬ 
quest  by  Richard  I  Lionheart  ended  Isaac’s  tyr¬ 
anny.  Released  ca.  1  ig4  after  imprisonment  in  Acre 
and  Margat,  Isaac  went  to  Ikonion;  from  that 
base  he  sought  to  arouse  Turkish  and  Byz.  op¬ 
position  to  Alexios  III.  He  was  allegedly  killed 
by  poisoning. 

lit.  G.  Hill,  A  History  of  Cyprus  (Cambridge  1940)  1:312 — 
2 1 .  W.H.  Rudt  de  Collenberg,  “L’empereur  Isaac  de  Chypre 
et  sa  fille  (1155—1207),”  Byzantion  38  (1968)  123-79.  Th. 
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Vlachos,  “Ho  tyrannos  tes  Kyprou  Isaakios  Komnenos 
(1184—1191),”  Byzantina  6  (1974)  169—77.  -C.M.B. 


ISAAC  OF  ANTIOCH,  5th-C.  Syriac  writer.  His 
writings,  of  Monophysite  cast,  are  often  confused 
with  those  of  Isaac  of  Amida,  who  was  Orthodox 
and  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  5th  C.  (died 
before  461).  More  than  200  poetical  works  are 
attributed  to  the  two  Isaacs,  but  it  is  still  unclear 
exactly  which  works  are  to  be  attributed  to  which 
Isaac.  Isaac  of  Amida  wrote  works  on  the  capture 
of  Rome  in  410,  on  the  city  of  Constantinople 
(ca.441),  and  on  the  earthquake  in  Antioch  in 
459.  Isaac  of  Antioch  is  particularly  noted  for  a 
lengthy  poem  on  the  parrot  who  chanted  the 
Trisagion  with  the  addition  “Who  was  crucified 
for  us”;  he  also  wrote  exhortations  to  monks  on 
repentance  and  the  perfect  life. 

ed.  .S'.  Isaaci  Antiocheni,  doctoris  Syronzm,  Opera  omnia,  ed. 
G.  Bickell,  2  vols.  (Giessen  1873—77).  Homiliae  S.  Isaaci  Syri 
Antiocheni,  ed.  P.  Bedjan  (Paris-Leipzig  1903). 

lit.  F.  Graffin,  DictSpir  7  (1971)  2010E  I.  Ortiz  de 
Urbina,  Patrologia  Syriaca 2  (Rome  1965)  100-02.  M.  van 
Esbroeck,  DP  AC  2:1828.  -A.M.T. 

ISAAC  OF  NINEVEH,  Syrian  mystical  theolo¬ 
gian;  fl.  ca.68o.  Born  in  the  region  of  Qatar  on 
the  Persian  Gulf,  Isaac  became  a  Nestorian  monk 
and  eventually  bishop  of  Nineveh  (i.e.,  Mosul); 
five  months  later,  however,  he  abdicated  and  went 
to  live  in  solitude  in  the  mountains  of  Huzistan 
in  southwestern  Iran.  He  reportedly  lost  his  sight 
during  his  studies.  Isaac  composed  (in  Syriac) 
treatises,  dialogues,  and  letters  on  ascetical  and 
mystical  topics.  Probably  in  the  gth  C.  some  of  his 
works  were  translated  into  Greek  by  the  monks 
Patrikios  and  Abramios,  of  the  Lavra  of  St.  Sabas 
in  Palestine.  The  translators  tried  to  make  Isaac 
more  acceptable  to  Orthodox  readers  by  elimi¬ 
nating  some  of  his  references  to  suspect  authors, 
such  as  Evagrios  Pontikos,  and  replacing  them 
with  references  to  more  official  church  fathers. 
Isaac  presented  the  way  of  salvation  as  consisting 
of  three  stages:  repentance,  purification,  and  per¬ 
fection.  The  fear  of  Hell  serves  as  a  strong  stim¬ 
ulus  in  the  search  for  righteousness.  Isaac  rarely 
thinks  in  terms  of  deification  but  speaks  of  seeing 
God  as  if  in  a  mirror,  an  ancient  image  in  Syriac 
religious  writing.  Prayer  plays  the  major  part  in 
Isaac’s  ideal  behavior.  His  works  were  used  by 
some  Byz.  writers  (e.g.,  Peter  Damaskenos,  Sy- 


meon  the  Theologian,  Gregory  Sinaites);  later, 
some  of  them  were  included  in  the  Philokalia. 

ed.  De  perfections  religiosa,  ed.  P.  Bedjan  (Paris-Leipzig 
1909).  Gr.  ed. — Tou  hosiou  patros  hemon  Isaak  episkopou  Ninevi 
tou  Syrou  ta  heurethenta  Asketika,  ed.  Nikephoros  Theotokes 
(Leipzig  1770;  new  ed.  Athens  1895).  Mystic  Treatises,  tr. 
A.J.  Wensinck  (Amsterdam  1923).  Oeuvres  spirituelles,  tr.  J. 
Touraille  (Paris  1981). 

lit.  J.B.  Chabot,  De  S.  Isaaci  Ninivitae  vita,  scriptis  et 
doctrina  (Paris  1892).  I.  Popovic,  “He  gnosiologia  tou  hagiou 
Isaak  tou  Syrou,”  Theologia  38  (1967)  206-23,  386—407.  E. 
Khalife-Hachem,  DictSpir  7.2  (1971)  2041-54.  S.  Brock, 
“St.  Isaac  of  Nineveh  and  Syriac  Spirituality,”  Sobornost 7  2 
(1975)  79-89.  Baumstark,  Literalur  223-25.  G.  Bunge, 
“Mar  Isaak  von  Ninive  und  sein  ‘Buch  der  Gnade,’  ”  OstkSt 
34  (1985)  3-22.  -S.H.G.,  A.K. 

ISAIAH  ('Hama?),  one  of  the  four  major  (i.e., 
longer)  prophets.  Much  read  and  interpreted  by 
the  Byz.,  there  are  surviving  commentaries  on  the 
Book  of  Isaiah  attributed  to,  among  others,  Eu¬ 
sebios  of  Caesarea,  Basil  the  Great,  John  Chry¬ 
sostom,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  Theodoret  of 
Cyrrhus.  The  major  significance  of  Isaiah  was 
seen  in  his  prophecy,  interpreted  as  foreseeing 
Christ’s  advent.  “Isaiah  is  the  most  divine  of  all 
prophets,”  says  Theodoret  (PG  8i:2i6A),  “.  .  . 
since  he  clearly  predicted  everything — the  bene¬ 
diction  coming  from  Abraham  and  David,  the 
birth  of  the  Savior  by  the  Virgin,  various  miracles 
and  healing,  the  envy  and  rage  of  the  Jews,  the 
passion  and  the  death,  the  resurrection  from  the 
dead,  the  ascent  to  heaven,  the  choice  of  the 
apostles,  and  the  salvation  of  all  nations.”  In  con¬ 
trast,  Chrysostom  mentions  “Isaiah’s  prophecy 
about  Christ”  only  in  passing,  but  strongly  em¬ 
phasizes  “the  ready  tongue  and  sublime  charac¬ 
ter”  of  the  prophet  and  his  great  concern  for 
ordinary  people  with  whom  he  sympathized  and 
whose  sufferings  he  shared  (PG  56:11.12-25). 
The  Synaxarion  of  Constantinople  (9  May)  included 
Isaiah  as  a  martyr  whose  relics  were  allegedly 
brought  to  Constantinople  and  placed  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Lawrence  near  Blachernai;  here 
Isaiah  worked  miracles,  esp.,  according  to  legend, 
for  ordinary  people — a  laborer  in  a  vineyard,  a 
fisherman,  a  silversmith,  etc.  (H.  Delehaye,  AB  42 

U924]  257-65)' 

Representation  in  Art.  Images  of  Isaiah  among 
the  Old  Testament  prophets  are  frequent  in  mon¬ 
umental  art,  where  he  is  usually  depicted  as  an 
old  man,  with  long  gray  hair  and  beard.  His 
principal  appearances  in  a  narrative  context  are 
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connected  with  the  biblical  Odes.  In  the  Paris 
Psalter,  for  example,  these  are  illustrated  indi¬ 
vidually:  the  first  (Is  26:9-20)  literally,  with  Isaiah 
flanked  by  personifications  of  Night  and  Dawn; 
the  second  (Is  38:10—20)  in  a  straightforward 
narrative  supplemented  by  a  personification  of 
Prayer.  Isaiah’s  martyrdom,  based  on  an  apocry¬ 
phal  legend,  is  represented  in  the  Paris  Gregory 
(Omont,  Miniatures,  pi. 49)  and  his  prophetic  vi¬ 
sion  (Is  6),  in  which  a  seraph  places  a  hot  coal 
upon  his  mouth,  in  MSS  of  Kosmas  Indiko- 
pleustes. 

lit.  M.  Simonetti,  “Uno  sguardo  d’insieme  sull’esegesi 
patristica  di  Isaia  fra  IV  e  V  secolo,”  Annali  di  storia  esegetica 
1  (1984)  9—44.  H.  Hollander,  LCl  2:354—59.  Lowden, 
Prophet  Books.  -J.I.,  A.K.,  J.H.L. 

ISAURA  (Jcravpa,  mod.  Zengibar  Kalesi  near 
Bozkir),  ancient  capital  of  Isauria,  flourished  un¬ 
til  the  4th  C.  when  it  lost  its  status  as  city  and 
bishopric  because  it  was  a  center  of  Isaurian  un¬ 
rest.  Zeno  restored  both  and  assigned  it  a  new 
name,  Leontopolis.  A  mint  was  established  at  Isaura 
in  617/18  during  the  campaigns  of  Herakleios 
against  the  Persians.  Thereafter  Isaura  disappears 
from  history,  but  the  bishopric  still  existed  in  the 
1  ith  C.  The  site  contains  Hellenistic  fortifications 
that  show  Byz.  repairs;  four  churches,  including 
a  large  basilica  with  a  tower  and  an  octagonal 
church;  and  numerous  inscriptions.  Isaura  is 
sometimes  confused  with  Isauropolis  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Taurus. 

lit.  TIB  4:1806  198-200.  H.  Swoboda  et  al. ,  Denkmdler 
aus  Lykaonien,  Pamphylien  und  Isaurien  (Vienna  1935)  62— 
93.  1J9— 43-  -C.F. 

ISAURIA  (’I cravpia),  mountainous  district  of 
southern  Asia  Minor,  inhabited  by  tribes  who 
lived  in  small  towns,  long  resisted  central  control, 
and  frequently  descended  to  ravage  the  adjacent 
plains.  Although  the  Constantinopolitan  govern¬ 
ment  considered  these  tribes  barbarian  and  brig¬ 
ands,  they  formed  the  core  of  the  imperial  army 
in  the  5th  C.  Isaurians  were  famed  as  builders 
who  sent  their  teams  as  far  away  as  Constantino¬ 
ple  and  Syria,  and  probably  as  gardeners,  their 
most  popular  saint  being  Konon  the  Gardener. 
Diocletian  joined  Cilicia  Tracheia  to  the  Isaurian 
homeland  to  form  the  province  of  Isauria,  whose 
capital  was  Seleukeia;  the  western  part  was  de¬ 


tached  in  370  and  assigned  to  Lykaonia.  Because 
of  constant  danger  from  the  tribesmen,  Isauria 
was  frequently  governed  by  a  military  commander 
(comes);  this  situation  became  permanent  after  533. 
The  region  was  severely  afflicted  by  revolts  and 
military  conflicts  in  the  late  4th  C.,  and  in  403— 
06,  after  the  Isaurian  victory  over  Germanic  mer¬ 
cenaries,  the  Isaurians  spread  throughout  Asia 
Minor.  Calm  prevailed  when  an  Isaurian  chief, 
Zeno,  was  emperor  (474—8 1 )  and  Isauria  saw  much 
construction.  Troubles  resumed  in  the  late  5th 
C.,  continuing  until  Anastasios  I  finally  crushed 
the  tribes  in  497.  These  wars  were  the  impetus 
for  widespread  fortification.  The  coast  of  Isauria 
was  always  important  for  trade,  which  was  still 
active  in  the  late  7th  C.,  the  date  of  seals  of 
kommerkiarioi  of  Isauria  (one  of  them — Zacos, 
Seals  1,  no.  158 — combined  this  office  with  the 
military  position  of  stratelates).  Thereafter,  the  coast 
suffered  greatly  from  Arab  raids.  Isauria  was  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  Anatolikon,  then  became  a  separate 
kleisoura  called  Seleukeia  under  Theophilos,  as 
part  of  his  efforts  to  strengthen  the  frontier.  Ro¬ 
manos  I  promoted  it  to  a  theme  ca.930.  Divided 
into  coastal  and  interior  regions,  it  had  a  garrison 
of  5,000.  The  ecclesiastical  province  of  Isauria 
long  survived,  though  called  Pamphylia  after  the 
early  10th  C.;  the  cult  of  the  local  saints  Thekla 
and  Konon  attracted  pilgrims.  According  to  leg¬ 
end,  Leo  III  was  an  Isaurian,  Konon  by  name. 

lit.  F.  Hild,  RBK  4:182—88,  227-73.  J-  Rouge,  “L’His- 
toire  Auguste  et  l’lsaurie  au  IVe  siecle,”  REA  68  (1966) 
282—315.  C.  Mango,  “Isaurian  Builders,”  in  Polychronion 
358-65.  -C.F. 

ISAURIAN  DYNASTY,  family  that  ruled  from 
717  to  802  and  included  Leo  III,  Constantine  V, 
Leo  IV,  Constantine  VI,  and  Irene;  it  was  so 
called  because  a  probable  interpolation  in  The- 
ophanes  the  Confessor  (Theoph.  391.6)  says  that 
its  founder,  Leo  III,  came  from  Isauria,  although 
he  was  actually  born  in  Syrian  Germanikeia  (K. 
Schenk,  BZ  5  [1896]  296-98).  The  lgth-C.  notion 
that  the  Isaurian  dynasty  was  able  to  revive  the 
empire  as  a  result  of  its  military  and  administra¬ 
tive  reforms  was  questioned  by  Ostrogorsky  (in¬ 
fra).  The  dynasty  is  most  closely  associated  with 
imperial  support  for  Iconoclasm,  which  Leo  III 
introduced,  Constantine  V  enforced,  and  Irene 
suspended.  Despite  the  siege  of  Constantinople 
by  Maslama  in  717  and  the  campaigns  of  HARUN 
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Leo  III  m.  Maria 


ARTABASDOS  m.  Anna  CONSTANTINE  V 


Constantine  VI 

m.  (1)  Maria 
m.  (2)  Theodote 


Euphrosyne  Leo 
Based  on  Grume! ,  Chronologie  362. 


al-Rashid,  the  Isaurian  dynasty  resisted  the  Ar¬ 
abs  and  stabilized  the  border  with  the  caliphate 
in  eastern  Asia  Minor.  In  Italy,  however,  Ravenna 
was  lost  to  the  Lombards,  and  the  Franks  suc¬ 
cessfully  challenged  waning  Byz.  authority. 

lit.  F.  Masai,  “La  politique  des  Isauriens  et  la  naissance 
de  l’Europe,”  Byzantion  33  (1963)  191-221.  G.  Ostrogorsky, 
“Uber  die  vermeintliche  Reformtatigkeit  der  Isaurier,”  BZ 
30  (1929/30)  394—400.  Ostrogorsky,  History  147—82.  Vasi- 
liev,  History  234— 71.  -P.A.H. 

ISIDORE  (Tcrt8o>po9),  jurist,  antecessor,  one  of 
the  eight  addressees  of  the  Constitutio  Omnem  of 
Justinian  I  from  the  year  533.  He  composed  a 
Greek  paraphrase  of  the  Codex  Justinianus,  sev¬ 
eral  fragments  of  which  (esp.  those  of  book  8, 
titles  53-56)  have  been  preserved  among  the 
scholia  to  the  Basilika.  Also  transmitted  there 
under  his  name  are  fragments  of  a  paraphrase  of 
the  Digest  (concerning  book  22,  titles  3-5). 

ed.  Heimbach,  Basil.  6:6 if,  64—69. 

lit.  Scheltema,  L’enseignement  296  40—42.  -A.S. 

ISIDORE  I  BOUCHEIRAS  (B ovXsip  or  Bov- 
Xetpas;  cf.  Tinnefeld,  infra  160,  n.i),  Palamite 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  (17  May  1347— Feb./ 
Mar.  1350);  born  Thessalonike  between  ca.1300 
and  1310,  died  Constantinople.  Eldest  of  ten  chil¬ 
dren,  Isidore  was  educated  in  Thessalonike  and 
then  went  to  Athos  to  study  with  Gregory  Si- 
naites.  Around  1325  Turkish  attacks  forced  his 
return  to  Thessalonike,  where  for  ten  years  he 
led  a  hesychastic  circle.  Circa  1335  he  was  ton¬ 


sured  by  Gregory  Palamas  on  Athos;  he  accom¬ 
panied  Palamas  to  the  local  council  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  of  1341  (see  under  Constantinople, 
Councils  of).  He  was  elected  metropolitan  of 
Monemvasia  the  same  year  but  was  never  conse¬ 
crated.  In  1344  he  was  deposed  and  excommun¬ 
icated  by  John  XIV  Kalekas  because  of  his  Pa¬ 
lamite  views. 

With  the  victory  of  John  VI  Kantakouzenos 
in  1347,  Isidore  was  restored  to  favor:  he  was 
elected  patriarch,  performed  the  second  corona¬ 
tion  of  John  VI  and  the  marriage  of  John  V 
Palaiologos.  He  also  appointed  Palamas  as  met¬ 
ropolitan  of  Thessalonike.  His  brief  patriarchate 
was  uneventful;  he  was  taken  ill  in  Jan.  1350, 
composed  a  final  testament,  and  died  soon  there¬ 
after.  Isidore  was  noted  as  a  hymnographer,  but 
none  of  his  poetry  has  survived. 

ed.  MM  1:256-94.  Germ  tr.  by  W.  Heifer,  “Das  Testa¬ 
ment  des  Patriarchen  Isidores, "JOB  17  (1968)  76-83. 

source.  Vita  by  Philotheos  Kokkinos — ed.  A.  Papado- 
poulos-Kerameus,  ZapIstFilFakSPetUniv  76  (1905)  52-149. 

lit.  RegPatr,  fasc.  5,  nos.  2271-2310.  PLP,  no.3140.  R. 
Guilland,  “Moines  de  I’Athos,  patriarches  de  Constanti¬ 
nople,”  EEBS  32  (1963)  50—59.  F.  Tinnefeld,  Demetrios 
Kydones:  Briefe  (Stuttgart  1981)  158-63.  -A.M.T. 

ISIDORE  OF  KIEV,  metropolitan  of  Kiev  and 
all  Russia  (1436—39);  born  Monemvasia  ca.1385, 
died  Rome  23  (J.  Gill,  LThK  5  [i960]  788)  or  27 
April  1463  (Gill,  infra  76).  Educated  in  Constan¬ 
tinople,  Isidore  became  a  monk  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesos.  In  1417  he  returned  to  the  capital,  where 
he  was  subsequently  made  hegoumenos  of  St.  De- 
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metrios  monastery.  He  served  as  ambassador  for 
John  VIII  Palaiologos  to  the  Council  of  Basel 
in  1434.  After  his  elevation  to  the  metropolitan 
see  of  Kiev,  Isidore  attended  the  Council  of 
Ferrara-Florence  and  signed  the  decree  of  union. 
Shortly  thereafter  he  was  appointed  cardinal  and 
sent  to  Moscow  as  a  papal  legate.  On  his  return 
to  Moscow  in  1440  (Krajcar,  infra  387),  however, 
Grand  Duke  Basil  II  (1425-62)  imprisoned  him 
for  his  Unionist  sympathies.  He  managed  to  es¬ 
cape  to  the  West,  where  he  devoted  his  remaining 
years  to  various  papal  missions  on  behalf  of  the 
Union  of  the  Churches.  One  such  embassy 
brought  him  to  Constantinople,  where  he  pro¬ 
claimed  the  union  {12  Dec.  1452).  When  the  city 
fell  several  months  later,  he  was  imprisoned  but 
again  escaped.  In  1459  Pope  Pius  II  (1458-64) 
appointed  him  Latin  patriarch  of  Constantinople. 
His  literary  output,  in  contrast  with  his  rather 
active  ecclesiastical  and  diplomatic  career,  was  small. 
Some  of  his  correspondence  and  speeches  (at  Basel 
and  Florence)  have  been  published. 

f.d.  Scritti  d’lsidoro  il  cardinale  Ruteno,  ed.  G.  Mercati 
(Rome  1926).  A.W.  Ziegler,  “Vier  bisher  nicht  veroffent- 
lichte  griechische  Briefe  Isidors  von  Kijev,”  BZ  44  (1951) 
57°— 77-  Idem,  “Die  restlichen  vier  unveroffentlichten  Briefe 
Isidors  von  Kijev,”  OrChrP  18  (1952)  135—42.  G.  Hofmann, 
“Quellen  zu  Isidor  von  Kiew  als  Kardinal  und  Patriarch,” 
OrChrP  18  (1952)  143-57- 

source.  M.A.  Kazakova,  ed.  “Pervonacal’naja  redakcija 
Chozdenija  na  Florentijskij  sobor,”  TODRL  25  (1970)  bo- 
72.  Germ.  tr.  G.  Stockl  in  Europa  im  XV.  Jahrhundert  von 
Byzantinem  gesehen  (Graz  1954)  149-89. 

lit.  A.W.  Ziegler,  “Isidore  de  Kiev,  apotre  de  l’Union 
florentine,”  Irenikon  13  (1936)  393—410.  Gill,  Personalities 
65-78.  J.  Krajcar,  “Metropolitan  Isidore’s  Journey  to  the 
Council  of  Florence.  Some  Remarks,”  OrChrP  38  (1972) 
367—87.  -A.P. 

ISIDORE  OF  MILETUS,  architect  associated  with 
Anthemios  of  Tralles  in  the  design  and  con¬ 
struction  of  Hagia  Sophia,  Constantinople;  died 
before  558.  He  issued  a  revised  edition  of  the 
works  of  Archimedes,  wrote  a  commentary  on 
Heron  of  Alexandria’s  treatise  On  Vaulting  of  the 
late  1st  C.,  and  invented  a  compass  with  which  to 
construct  parabolas.  One  of  his  students,  Euto- 
kios  of  Askalon,  commented  on  Archimedes,  while 
another  added  book  1 5  to  the  Elements  of  Euclid. 
Isidore  consulted  with  Anthemios  and  Justinian  I 
on  the  problem  of  flooding  at  Dara. 

lit.  M.  Restle,  RBK  3:505-08.  G.  Downey,  “Byzantine 
Architects,”  Byzantion  18  (1946—48)  1126  J.  Warren,  Greek 
Mathematics  and  Architects  to  Justinian  (London  1976). 

— M.J.,  W.L. 


ISIDORE  OF  PELOUSION,  ascetic  and  writer; 
saint;  born  Alexandria  between  360  and  370,  died 
after  433;  feastday  4  Feb.  Isidore  lived  as  pres¬ 
byter  and  monk  in  a  monastery  near  Pelousion 
on  the  Nile.  Nikephoros  Kallistos  Xanthopoulos 
(PC  146:1249-53)  calls  him  a  pupil  of  John 
Chrysostom,  which  perhaps  should  not  be  taken 
literally.  The  Souda  dubs  him  philosopher  and 
rhetorician,  while  his  Orthodoxy,  erudition,  and 
style  are  commended  by  Severos  of  Antioch  and 
Photios  (ep.207.18-19,  ed.  Laourdas-Westerink, 
2: 107).  Much  of  this  praise  is  merited  by  his  2,000 
or  so  surviving  letters,  originally  collected  at  the 
Akoimetoi  monastery  in  Constantinople — ac¬ 
cording  to  U.  Riedinger  ( ZNTW  51  [i960]  157), 
a  pseudonymous  work  by  some  Akoimetoi  monks. 
The  prime  interest  of  the  letters  is  theological, 
revealing  Isidore  as  a  careful,  rather  than  hyster¬ 
ical,  opponent  of  heresy,  rebutting  Arianism  and 
Manichaeanism  in  elegant  Greek,  while  address¬ 
ing  Cyril  of  Alexandria  on  the  hypostatic  union 
and  also  warning  against  contemporary  tenden¬ 
cies  toward  Monophysitism.  Isidore  is  equally 
level-headed  on  biblical  exegesis  (resisting  ex¬ 
treme  allegorism)  and  on  ascetic  and  moral  prin¬ 
ciples.  A  lost  work,  Against  the  Hellenes ,  may  have 
shown  him  in  a  less  temperate  mood.  Some  of  his 
letters  were  translated  into  Church  Slavonic  (I. 
Dujcev,  BS  23  [1962]  327O. 

ed.  PG  78:9—1674.  Partial  Latin  tr. — Quarante-neuf  lettres 
de  saint  Isidore  de  Peluse,  ed.  R.  Aigrain  (Paris  1911). 

lit.  P.  Evieux,  “Isidore  de  Peluse,  Etat  des  recherches,” 
RechScRel  64  (1976)  321-40.  C.  Fouskas,  St.  Isidore  of  Pe- 
lusium.  His  Life  and  His  Works  (Athens  1970).  A.  Schmid, 
Die  Christologie  Isidors  von  Pelusium  (Fribourg  1948).  M. 
Kertsch,  “Isidor  von  Pelusion  als  Nachahmer  Gregors  von 
Nazianz,”/OR  35  (1985)  113-22.  -B.B. 


ISIDORE  OF  SEVILLE,  bishop  of  Seville  (from 
ca.6oo);  prolific  author  and  churchman  in  Visi- 
gothic  Spain;  born  in  Byz.  Spain?  ca.570,  died 
636.  His  attitudes  toward  the  Visigoths  and  Byz. 
appear  to  have  been  complex.  In  Constantinople, 
Leander,  his  brother  and  predecessor  at  Seville, 
had  negotiated  an  alliance  between  Byz.  and  the 
Visigothic  usurper  Hermenegild  (579-84)  and 
become  friends  with  the  papal  apocrisiarius  Gre¬ 
gory  (the  future  Gregory  I  the  Great)  as  well 
as  a  correspondent  of  Patr.  John  IV  Nesteutes. 
How  far  Isidore’s  Etymologies,  or  Origines  (ed.  W.M. 
Lindsay  [Oxford  1911]) — the  basic  encyclopedia 
of  the  medieval  West — reflects  contemporary 


reality  is  controversial,  but  it  certainly  records  the 
Visigothic  destruction  of  Byz.  Cartagena  (15,1,67; 
cf.  H.J.  Diesner,  Philologus  1 19  [1975]  92-97)  and 
mentions  the  Byz.  ship  type  durcon  ( dorkon ,  ig,i,io; 
cf.  D.  Claude,  Der  Handel  im  westlichen  Mittelmeer 
wahrend  des  Fruhmittelalters  [Gottingen  1985]  47). 
Both  recensions  of  the  aggressively  pro-Gothic 
The  History  of  Goths,  Vandals,  and  Suevi  narrate  the 
Goths’  confrontations  with  the  Byz. — sometimes 
called  simply  milites — from  the  4th  to  7th  C.,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  contest  for  southern  Spain.  Events  in 
the  History  are  dated  by  the  provincial  era  and  the 
regnal  year  of  Byz.  emperors.  Isidore  cites  the 
burden  of  Byz.  taxation  as  a  cause  of  loyalty  to 
the  barbarians  (ch.  1 5).  His  chronicle  draws  largely 
on  Victor  Tonnensis  but  implicitly  develops  an 
anti-Byz.  theme  (M.  Reydellet,  MEFR  82  [1970] 
363-400);  its  final  section  notes  Byz.  events  from 
Justin  II  to  Herakleios,  including  Avar  attacks, 
strife  between  factions,  and  the  loss  of  “Greece” 
to  the  Slavs  (P.  Charanis,  BZ  64  [1971]  22-25). 
The  literary  biographies  of  Famous  Men  treat  Latin 
authors  of  Byz.  Spain,  Justinian  I,  John  of  Bi- 
clar,  Victor  Tonnensis,  and  Patr.  John  IV  of 
Constantinople. 

ed.  Las  historias  de  los  godos,  vandalos  y  suevos,  ed.  C. 
Rodriguez  Alonso  (Leon  1975),  with  Sp.  tr.  T.  Mommsen, 
MGH  AuctAnt  11:267-303,  424-81.  Famous  Men — ed.  C. 
Codoner  Merino  (Salamanca  1964). 

lit.  Wattenbach,  Levison,  Lowe,  Deutsch.  Gesch.  Vorzeit 
u.  Karol.  86—88.  J.  Fontaine,  Isidore  de  Seville  et  la  culture 
classique  dans  I’Espagne  wisigothique ,  vol.  2  (Paris  1959)  846— 
61,  vol.  3  (1983)  1174-80.  — M.McC. 

ISIDORE  OF  THESSALONIKE.  See  Glabas, 
Isidore. 

ISIDORE  THE  YOUNGER,  architect;  fl.  mid- 
6th  C.  He  was  the  nephew  of  Isidore  of  Miletus 
and  chief  architect  ( mechanopoios )  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  responsible  for  rebuilding  the  dome  of  Hagia 
Sophia,  Constantinople,  after  its  first  collapse  in 
557  (Prokopios,  Buildings  2.8.25;  Agath.  5.9).  Of 
his  work  there  remain  in  situ  1 2  ribs  in  the  north 
and  south  sectors  of  the  present  dome  (the  west 
sector  exhibits  the  restoration  of  Trdat,  986-94; 
the  east  sector,  the  restoration  of  1347-54).  The 
younger  Isidore’s  dome  is  about  6  m  higher  than 
the  original;  his  work  shows  greater  care  and 
precision  than  was  exercised  in  later  restorations. 
Isidore  the  Younger  collaborated  with  John  of 
Constantinople  in  building  new  fortifications  at 


Zenobia  on  the  Euphrates,  and  he  may  be  the 
Isidore  named  in  an  inscription  of  550  from  Chalkis 
ad  Belum  ( IGLSyr  2  [1939]  nos.  348-49). 

lit.  M.  Restle,  RBK  3:508—10.  W.  Emerson,  R.L..  Van 
Nice,  “Haghia  Sophia,  Istanbul,”  AJA  47  (1943)  404,  423- 
36.  Mainstone,  Hagia  Sophia  89-91.  -W.L.,  M.J. 

ISLAM,  POLEMIC  AGAINST.  Attacks  on  Islam 
were  written  by  both  Christians  living  within  the 
caliphate  and  those  in  Byz.  territory.  The  polemic 
produced  in  Arab-controlled  lands  was  predomi¬ 
nantly  apologetic  and  decreased  after  the  1  ith  C. 
Byz.  polemic,  on  the  other  hand,  continued  until 
the  end  of  the  empire,  and  its  goal  was  refutation 
rather  than  apology.  The  amazing  success  of  the 
Muslims  in  the  15th  C.,  however,  diverted  the 
focus  of  the  discussion;  the  defeat  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians  was  certainly  to  be  explained  not  by  the 
superiority  of  Islam  but  by  the  sins  of  the  Greeks. 

Vestiges  of  early  polemic  are  attributed  to  the 
8th  C.,  but  their  MS  tradition  is  questionable.  The 
letter  of  Leo  III  to  the  caliph  TJmar  II  (717-20) 
survives  only  in  translation  (the  Armenian  version 
is  preserved  in  Lewond),  and  among  works  on 
the  subject  by  John  of  Damascus  only  a  chapter 
in  his  book  On  Heresies  seems  to  be  authentic, 
albeit  interpolated.  Theodore  Abu-Qurra  tried 
to  defend  Christianity  in  a  pragmatic  form  acces¬ 
sible  to  his  Muslim  audience.  Niketas  Byzantios 
launched  an  attack  on  Islam;  he  was  followed  by 
the  monk  Bartholomew  of  Edessa.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  polemicists  of  the  later  period  were  John 
VI  Kantakouzenos,  who  composed  a  treatise  against 
Islam,  and  Manuel  II,  who  wrote  a  Dialogue  with 
a  Persian. 

Earlier  Byz.  polemic  relied  primarily  on  hearsay 
information  about  Islam,  and  John  of  Damascus 
was  content  to  ridicule  outlandish  legends.  Nike¬ 
tas  Byzantios,  on  the  other  hand,  studied  the 
Qur’An,  probably  in  a  Greek  translation.  The 
discussion  concentrated  on  theological,  moral,  and 
political  problems.  The  central  theological  prob¬ 
lem  was  the  consistent  monotheism  of  Islam  that 
could  not  be  reconciled  with  the  Christian  concept 
of  the  Trinity  and  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos. 
The  Christian  apologists  responded  that  such  an 
approach  deprives  God  of  his  reason  (Logos)  and 
spirit,  and  implicitly  severs  the  link  between  man¬ 
kind  and  the  Godhead;  Niketas  called  the  God  of 
Islam  holosphairos,  “all-spherical,”  or  holosphyros, 
“solid,”  emphasizing  matter  as  his  essence.  In  the 
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field  of  morality,  Christian  apologists  stressed  the 
superiority  of  the  Christian  monogamous  family 
over  Islamic  polygamy  and  sodomy;  they  also 
criticized  the  hedonistic  tendencies  of  Islam  as 
reflected  in  its  irfiage  of  Paradise.  Another  Chris¬ 
tian  argument  was  the  defense  of  the  thesis  of 
free  will  against  the  belief  in  predestination  that 
contributed  so  much  to  the  idea  of  the  Islamic 
holy  war. 

Politically,  each  side  tried  to  demonstrate  the 
lack  of  unity  in  its  adversary:  the  Muslims  criti¬ 
cized  the  Christians  for  being  split  into  72  races, 
while  the  letter  of  Leo  III  asserts  that  Islam  is 
torn  apart  by  schisms  more  serious  than  those 
that  used  to  rage  in  the  Christian  world.  While 
defending  the  truth  of  their  religion,  Christian 
apologists  affirmed  that  Muhammad  was  a  false 
prophet  and  a  licentious  man  and  that  the  Qur’an 
was  a  false  book.  The  Byz.  church  required  Mus¬ 
lim  converts  to  anathematize  the  God  of  Muham¬ 
mad,  the  prophet  himself,  the  caliphs,  and  some 
tenets  of  Muslim  dogma.  Manuel  I,  who  settled 
many  Turks  in  Byz.  territory,  encountered  strong 
resistance  from  the  clergy  when  he  tried  to  have 
the  anathema  of  the  “solid”  ( holosphyros )  God  of 
Muhammad  deleted  from  the  catechetical  books. 
With  difficulty  he  prevailed  and  an  anathema 
against  Muhammad  and  all  his  teachings  was  sub¬ 
stituted  (Nik.Chon.  213.51—219.70). 

lit.  A.T.  Khoury,  Polemique  byzantine  contre  I’lslam  (Lei¬ 
den  1972).  J.  Meyendorff,  “Byzantine  Views  of  Islam,” 
DOP  18  (1964)  113—32.  S.  Vryonis,  “Byzantine  Attitudes 
toward  Islam  during  the  Late  Middle  Ages,”  GRBS  1 2 
(1971)  263—86.  O.  Mazal,  “Zur  geistigen  Auseinanderset- 
zung  zwischen  Christentum  und  Islam  in  spatbyzantin- 
ischer  Zeit,”  Miscellanea  mediaevalia  17  (1985)  1-19.  R. 
Haddad,  La  Trinite  divine  chez  les  theologiens  arabes  (Paris 
1985).  -A.K. 

ISLAMIC  INFLUENCE  ON  BYZANTINE  ART. 

Islam  as  a  religion  and  political  entity  had  an 
impact  on  Byz.  as  early  as  the  mid-7th  C.,  but  it 
hardly  affected  the  arts  during  the  Umayyad  Cal¬ 
iphate,  which  adopted  Byz.  forms  rather  than 
transmitting  its  own.  Although  scholarly  opinion 
is  divided  on  these  issues,  early  Islam  may  also 
have  had  some  effect  on  the  changes  in  coinage 
introduced  by  Justinian  II  and  on  Iconoclasm. 
No  significant  impact  of  a  new  Islamic  art  was  in 
fact  possible  before  the  appearance  of  techniques, 
styles,  and  subjects  that  were  consciously  and  for¬ 
mally  new  and  different  from  Byz.  ones  or  before 


the  growth  of  centers  of  taste,  production,  and 
consumption  that  could  compete  with  Constanti¬ 
nople  and  the  other  major  cities  of  the  empire. 

The  usually  accepted  time  for  the  appearance 
of  a  coherent  new  Islamic  art  is  the  end  of  the 
8th  C.  when  Baghdad,  the  recently  founded  cAb- 
basid  capital,  began  to  outstrip  Constantinople  in 
wealth  and  resources.  Later,  Cordoba,  Cairo  (al-  \ 

FustAt),  and  many  other  North  African,  Syrian, 
Mesopotamian,  and  Iranian  cities  developed  as 
centers  of  artistic  production  competing  with  both 
Baghdad  and  Byz.  The  preponderant  impact, 
however,  would  always  be  from  the  East,  as  the 
Islamic  world  inherited  from  Sasanian  Iran  the 
partly  real  and  partly  mythic  function  of  repre¬ 
senting  to  the  Mediterranean  world  the  exotic  \ 

East  and  because  more  consistent — friendly  or 
hostile — Byz.  relationships  existeij  with  Eastern 
rather  than  Western  Muslim  societies.  The  most 
important  post-cAbbasid  Islamic  dynasties  and  pe¬ 
riods  for  which  significant  official  or  commercial 
contacts  with  Byz.  can  be  assumed  or  shown  to 
have  had  artistic  components  are  the  FAtimids, 
the  Seljuks,  and,  from  the  13th  C.  onward,  the 
Turkish  beyliks  of  Anatolia,  among  whom  the  Ot¬ 
tomans  became  the  most  prominent. 

A  chronology  or  typology  of  the  impact  of  Is¬ 
lamic  art  on  Byz.  is  difficult  to  establish,  but  some 
specific  examples  outline  its  probable  pattern. 

One  of  the  earliest  examples  is  the  palace  of 
Emp.  Theophilos  in  Constantinople  with  its  wild 
animals,  automata  in  the  shape  of  birds  or  lions, 
and  garden  of  artificial  trees  made  of  precious 
metals.  According  to  textual  descriptions,  this  pal¬ 
ace  was  similar  to  cAbbasid  palaces  in  Baghdad. 

Ruins  of  a  palace  on  the  Asian  side  of  the  Bos- 
poros  (possibly  Bryas)  with  a  domed  audience 
hall  can  also  be  related  to  a  sequence  of  partly 
earlier  Islamic  palaces  (S.  Eyice,  CahArch  10  [1959]  ' 

245—50).  Possibly,  however,  these  Byz.  or  Muslim  j 

examples  and  the  stories  around  them  simply 
derive  from  the  same  antique  sources. 

More  complete  series  of  objects  with  Islamic 
motifs  appear  during  the  Macedonian  and  Kom- 

nenian  periods,  and  in  fact  down  to  the  Latin  f 

conquest  of  1204.  Textiles,  esp.  silks,  use  roun-  j 

dels  with  animals  or  hunting  scenes  typical  of  j 

Islamic  and  earlier  Iranian  designs,  just  as  cloth¬ 
ing,  esp.  official  or  expensive  costume,  tends  to 
adopt  “oriental”  cuts  and  motifs.  Ceramic  vessels 
and  tiles  used  for  the  decoration  of  buildings 


pick  up  several  techniques  (sgraffito,  splash,  lus¬ 
ter  imitation)  developed  in  the  Muslim  world  and 
at  times  even  some  of  their  motifs.  Enamels  used 
on  the  crown  of  Constantine  IX  and  on  the  Pala 
d’Oro  show  dancers  and  hunters  typical  of  Is¬ 
lamic  objects,  even  though  the  technique  itself  is 
not  Islamic.  A  rather  remarkable  series  of  silver 
objects  with  courtly  and  other  scenes  found  in 
Central  Russia  has  been  interpreted  as  Byz.  but 
contains  many  Islamic  features  (Darkevic,  Svetskoe 
iskusstvo  232). 

The  imitation  of  Arabic  writing,  esp.  its  angular 
style  known  as  Kufic,  becomes  a  common  deco¬ 
rative  motif  in  Greek  churches;  this  type  of  or¬ 
nament  has  been  called  “pseudo- Kufic.”  By  1200, 
according  to  Nicholas  Mesarites,  a  palace  known 
as  the  Mouchroutas  (probably  some  misunder¬ 
standing  of  the  Ar.  mahrutah,  “cone”)  or  “Persian 
house”  stood  to  the  west  of  the  Chrysotriklinos; 
it  was  covered  by  a  stalactite  dome  with  paintings. 
A  curious  glass  cup  looted  by  the  Venetians  in 
1204,  now  in  the  Treasury  of  S.  Marco  in  Venice, 
contains,  next  to  beautifully  copied  antique  mo¬ 
tifs,  the  imitation  of  an  Arabic  inscription  so  well 
done  that  it  seems  legible  ( Le  tresor  de  Saint-Marc 
de  Venise  [Paris  1984]  180—83).  The  underwater 
excavations  at  Serge  Liman  off  the  coast  of  south¬ 
ern  Turkey  (G.  Bass,  JGS  26  [1984]  64-69)  un¬ 
covered  a  Byz.  ship,  probably  of  the  11th  C., 
carrying  thousands  of  objects  in  glass  and  other 
techniques  originating  from  the  Byz.  Empire  as 
well  as  Iran,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  perhaps  even  China. 
As  early  as  the  1  ith  C.,  a  donor  in  a  Cappadocian 
church  is  represented  wearing  a  turban  (Thierry, 
Nouvelles  Eglises,  pi. 94). 

Such  examples  could  easily  be  multiplied  and 
from  the  9th  C.  onward  traces  of  Islamic  influ¬ 
ences  are  found  in  Byz.  Nevertheless,  in  compar¬ 
ison  with  the  art  of  other  Christian  groups  in 
western  Asia  (Armenians,  Georgians,  Syrians, 
Copts),  who  were  under  Islamic  political  domina¬ 
tion,  Byz.  art  was  less  consistently  affected.  Islamic 
influences  hardly  ever  occur  in  religious  art  and 
never  affect  style  and  expression,  the  formal  means 
by  which  Byz.  art  differentiates  itself  from  other 
medieval  traditions.  In  other  words,  Islamic  forms 
played  almost  no  role  in  the  Byz.  visual  expression 
of  Christianity. 

Islamic  themes  are  most  apparent  in  the  secular 
art  of  emperors  and  in  many  aspects  of  material 
culture.  There  are  several  explanations  for  this 
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phenomenon.  One  is  that,  in  the  8th- 12th  C., 
Islamic  artisans  and  a  Muslim  patronage  devel¬ 
oped,  originated,  and  sponsored  a  large  number 
of  technical  inventions  in  ceramic,  textiles,  glass¬ 
making,  and  metalwork;  these  were,  for  the  most 
part,  easily  transmissible  and  improved  the  quality 
of  objects  used  in  daily  life.  The  ship  of  Serge 
Liman  was  one  example  of  a  widespread  trade  in 
practical  objects  and,  wherever  these  objects  were 
made,  they  share  the  very  Islamic  objective  of 
enhancing  the  potential  of  everyday  activities.  Both 
Byz.  and  Islam  used  the  same  Late  Antique  sources, 
and  resemblances  are  therefore  sometimes  mis¬ 
leading.  What  Muslim  princes  introduced  into  the 
language  of  imperial  art  is  an  emphasis  on  rep¬ 
resentations  of  pleasure  (dancing,  singing,  music, 
hunting)  as  an  expression  of  power  and  wealth. 
Thus,  the  Islamic  impact  was  first  thematic,  then 
functional  or  technical,  and  more  rarely  formal. 

In  a  phenomenon  somewhat  similar  to  the  im¬ 
pact  of  classical  art,  Islamic  elements  appear  as 
significant  components  of  Byz.  art  in  the  9th— 
12th  C.,  when  the  Byz.  felt  strong  enough  to 
incorporate  such  exotic  themes  as  seemed  inter¬ 
esting.  Islamic  influence  is  less  immediately  ap¬ 
parent  in  later  times.  When  Byz.  was  weaker,  its 
material  culture  more  consistently  shared  with 
neighboring  Turkish  or  turkified  establishments; 
the  maintenance  of  an  unadulterated  Christian 
art  was  an  unwritten  necessity  for  self-identity  and 
survival. 

lit.  Grabar,  Fin  Ant.  1:265— go.  G.C.  Miles,  “Byzantium 
and  the  Arabs:  Relations  in  Crete  and  the  Aegean  Area,” 
DOP  18  (1964)  1—32.  E.  Coche  de  la  Ferte,  “Decors  en 
ceramique  byzantine  au  Musee  du  Louvre,”  CahArch  9 
(1957)  187-217.  N.P.  Sevcenko,  “Some  Thirteenth-Century 
Pottery  at  Dumbarton  Oaks,”  DOP  28  (1974)  353-60. 

-O.G. 

ISOCHRISTOI.  See  Origfn. 

ISRAEL  (TcrpaijA),  the  chosen  people  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble.  The  etymology  of  the  name  was  explained  by 
the  church  fathers  as  either  “seeing”  (“the  mind 
seeing  God”  in  Makarios  the  Great,  PG  34:8006) 
or  “conquering”  (Justin  Martyr,  PG  6:7650).  The 
church  fathers  distinguished  the  old  Israel,  whose 
rejection  of  Christ  caused  their  subsequent  suf¬ 
ferings,  from  the  new  chosen  people,  the  Chris¬ 
tians;  Israel  became  a  designation  of  the  church 
and  also  of  the  Byzantines.  In  Byz.  rhetoric  of  the 
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12th  C.  the  image  of  Israel  often  appears  in  a 
context  of  expectations:  after  present  miseries 
“the  new  Israel”  will  be  elevated  by  the  “wise 
architect,”  just  as  the  old  Israel  was  liberated  by 
Moses  (e.g,,  Nikephoros  Basilakes,  ed.  Garzya 
61.34—62.3).  Niketas  Choniates,  while  describing 
the  defeat  at  Myriokephalon  (Nik. Chon.  188.19— 
26),  recalls  “a  seed  left  for  Israel,”  so  that  God’s 
inheritance  should  not  utterly  disappear. 

In  Old  Testament  illustration  the  chosen 
people  were  often  seen  as  allusions  to  Byz.  ideol¬ 
ogy  and  current  events.  Triumphs  and  epiphanies 
experienced  by  leaders  such  as  David,  Moses,  and 
Joshua  frequently  include  assemblages  of  men, 
women,  and  children;  elaborations  upon  their 
respective  biblical  accounts,  these  suggest  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  Byz.  themselves.  The  Crossing  of 
the  Red  Sea,  depicted  in  MSS  such  as  the  Bible 
of  Leo  Sakellarios,  was  interpreted  as  the  living 
Christian’s  entry  into  the  Promised  Land  through 
the  grace  of  baptism.  The  ode  (Ex  15:1)  sung  by 
the  Israelites  on  this  occasion  is  prescribed  in  De 
cer.  (610.3-5)  as  appropriate  to  the  celebration  of 
triumphs  over  the  Arabs  and  received  special  at¬ 
tention  in  aristocratic  Psalter  illustration.  The 
theme  is  translated  from  a  particular  historical 
setting  to  a  transcendental  plane  in  the  liturgy. 
Most  developed  among  such  biblical  metaphors  is 
the  Joshua  Roll,  which  has  been  interpreted  as 
an  epic  of  Holy  Land  conquest  by  Nikephoros  II 
Phokas  or  John  I  Tzimiskes  (M.  Schapiro,  GBA 
35  [1949]  161-76),  even  though  neither  of  these 
emperors  ever  reached  Palestine.  -J.I.,  A.K..  A.C. 

ISTAKHRI,  AL-,  more  fully  Ibrahim  ibn  Mu¬ 
hammad  al-Istakhri,  geographer  and  cartogra¬ 
pher  of  Persian  origin  who  wrote  in  Arabic;  born 
Istakhr  (near  ancient  Persepolis)  late  9th  C.,  died 
Baghdad  after  952.  His  Routes  and  Kingdoms  (writ¬ 
ten  933—50)  is  the  earliest  surviving  work  of  the 
systematic  school  of  Islamic  geography  (see  Arab 
Geographers).  It  is  based  partly  on  the  now  lost 
Maps  of  the  Regions  by  al-Balkhl  (died  after  920), 
on  written  and  oral  reports  as  well  as  al-Istakhrl’s 
own  observations  as  a  traveler  throughout  the 
Islamic  East.  Beginning  with  a  map  of  the  world, 
it  then  concentrates  on  Islamic  territory,  dividing 
it  into  20  regions  with  maps,  and  includes  a  map 
and  brief  description  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is 
unclear  whether  he  traveled  in  the  Mediterranean 


regions.  His  first  maps  of  Egypt  and  North  Africa 
were  criticized  and  updated  by  his  junior  contin- 
uator,  ibn  Hawqal.  Several  later  cartographers 
redrew  al-Istakhrl’s  maps.  His  work  was  exten¬ 
sively  used  by  later  Arab  and,  more  particularly, 
by  Persian  and  Turkish  geographers. 

His  information  on  Byz.,  the  frontier  regions 
(prior  to  the  Byz.  capture  of  Melitene,  934),  and 
the  Mediterranean  is  less  detailed  than  that  of  ibn 
Hawqal,  the  latter  often  entirely  superseding  it  in 
this  respect.  It  is,  however,  still  valuable  for  Byz.’s 
northern  neighbors,  particularly  the  Khazars,  Rus’, 
Slavs,  and  Bulgarians. 

ed.  Al-Masalik  wa-l-Mamalik,  ed.  M.  al-Hinl  (Cairo  1961). 

lit.  Krackovskij,  Geog.  Lit.  196— g8.  A.  Miquel,  El2 
4:222b  -A.Sh. 

ISTANBUL.  See  Constantinople. 

ISTHMOS.  See  Corinth;  Hexamilion. 


ISTRIA  (’I vTpia),  peninsula  extending  into  the 
northeastern  Adriatic  Sea,  part  of  the  Roman 
provincia  Venetiarum  et  Histriae,  which  bordered  on 
Dalmatia  to  the  south.  The  Tabula  Peutinger- 
iana  presents  Istria  as  an  area  of  numerous  cities. 
The  region  lay  south  of  the  mainstream  of  bar¬ 
barian  raids  and  retained  its  Roman  character 
until  the  end  of  the  6th  C.  Ostrogothic  domina¬ 
tion  (493—539)  did  not  leave  substantial  traces  in 
the  material  culture,  and  excavations  on  the 
peninsula  have  uncovered  both  Byz.  coins  of  the 
6th  C.  and  traditional  Roman  houses  (G.  Borden- 
ache  in  Rendiconti.  Accademia  d’Archeologia,  Lettere 
e  Belle  Arti,  Napoli  34  [1959]  177-96).  The  resto¬ 
ration  of  Byz.  rule  in  Istria  in  the  mid-6th  C.  was 
of  short  duration:  the  Lombards  invaded  it  in 
568  and  gradually  reduced  Byz.  territory  to  the 
littoral.  In  680  the  Lombards  took  Friuli  and 
established  the  border  between  themselves  and 
the  empire;  the  remaining  Byz.  section  formed  a 
part  of  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  until  the  fall  of 
the  latter  to  the  Lombards  in  751.  Thereafter 
Istria  constituted  an  independent  administrative 
unit  under  the  authority  of  a  local  tribunus  but 
was  not  a  theme  (Ferluga,  Byzantium  68—70). 

Archaeological  excavation  has  revealed  the  pre¬ 
carious  situation  in  Istria  during  the  Lombard, 
Avar,  and  Slav  invasions:  on  the  one  hand,  tombs 


of  soldiers,  for  example,  a  cavalryman  from  Bre- 
zac  of  ca.6oo;  on  the  other  hand,  strongholds  with 
rural  population,  some  of  them  episcopal  centers 
(Pola,  Parentium,  Tergeste,  etc.).  In  Parentium 
(Pore<5),  Bp.  Eufrasius  completed  a  complex  of 
ecclesiastical  buildings  in  the  6th  C.  The  slaviza- 
tion  of  Istria  began  at  the  end  of  the  century; 
there  were  two  streams  of  Slavs— Slovenians  (in 
the  north)  and  Croadans.  The  Roman  population 
maintained  its  position  primarily  in  the  region  of 
Pola;  while  cemeteries  of  the  7th-8th  C.  are  pre¬ 
dominantly  pagan,  several  churches  were  built 
during  this  period  (e.g.,  St.  Sophia  in  Dvograd 
dated  by  a  lost  inscription  to  770). 

In  788  Charlemagne  took  Istria  and,  in  the 
treaty  of  Aachen  (812),  made  Byz.  formally  re¬ 
nounce  this  territory.  Eventually  Istria  became  a 
base  for  Venetian  penetration  of  the  Balkans. 

lit.  E.  Klebel,  Uber  die  Stadte  Istriens  (Lindau-Konstanz 
1958).  L.  Bosio,  L’Istria  nella  descrizione  della  Tabula  Peutin- 
geriana  (Trieste  1 974)-  B.  Marusic,  Istrien  im  Friihmittelalter 
(Pula  i960).  M.  Kos,  O  starejsi  slovenski  kolonizacii  v  Istri 
(Ljubljana  1950).  L.  Margetic,  Histrica  et  Adriatica  (Trieste 
1983).  G.  Cuscito,  Cristianesimo  antico  ad  Aquileia  e  in  Istria 
(Trieste  1977).  S.  Mlakar,  Istra  u  antici  (Pula  1962). 

-I.Dj. 

ISTROS.  See  Danube. 

ISTVAN  II  (Stephen),  king  of  Hungary  (1116- 
31);  born  ca.  1100/1,  died  1  Mar.  1131.  Son  of 
Kalman  (Coloman,  r.1095— 1 1 16),  Istvan  was  a 
rival  of  his  uncle  Almos,  who  (with  his  infant  son 
Bela)  had  been  blinded  by  Coloman.  At  the  start 
of  Istvan’s  reign,  Almos  fled  to  Constantinople, 
where  Alexios  I  and  John  II  supported  him. 
Around  1127,  because  of  a  trade  dispute  or  be¬ 
cause  John  refused  to  yield  Almos,  the  Hungarian 
king  raided  Byz.  territory,  destroying  Belgrade, 
and  plundering  Nis  (Naissus)  and  Serdica.  Around 
1128  John  responded  with  an  expedition  that 
took  Chramon  (Kama)  and  the  land  between  the 
Sava  and  the  Danube  and  defeated  the  Hungari¬ 
ans  north  of  the  Danube.  Once  he  had  withdrawn, 
the  Hungarians  retook  Chramon  and  destroyed 
BraniCevo.  John  returned  (ca.1129)  and  rebuilt 
Branicevo.  Although  Istvan’s  plans  were  betrayed, 
John  was  forced  to  withdraw.  Around  1129  or 
1130  peace  was  concluded  between  Istvan  and 
John. 

lit.  Chalandon,  Comnene  2:56-63.  G.  Moravcsik,  Byzan¬ 
tium  and  the  Magyars  (Amsterdam  1970)  7 8 f.  -C.M.B. 
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ITACISM,  incorrect  representation  in  writing  of 
the  high  front  vowel  i,  and  in  a  wider  sense 
incorrect  representation  of  vowels,  in  Medieval 
Greek.  Greek  orthography  became  fixed  in  the 
classical  period  and  was  not  modified  to  take  ac¬ 
count  of  the  radical  phonological  changes,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  the  vowel  system,  which  took  place  be¬ 
tween  Hellenistic  and  Byz.  times.  Papyrus 
documents  show  frequent  confusion  of  et  and  t 
by  the  2nd  C.  b.c.  and  of  7)  and  1  a  little  later. 
Confusion  of  ot  and  v  appears  from  the  1st  C. 
a.d.  Confusion  of  both  of  these  with  t  is  infre¬ 
quent  before  the  9th  C.  The  outcome  is  that  from 
the  9th  C.  1,  el,  r],  7)i,  ot,  v,  and  vi  represented 
the  same  sound  and  were  frequently  substituted 
for  one  another  in  writing.  In  the  same  way  o  and 
&),  at  and  e  were  confused.  Manuals  of  orthog¬ 
raphy  laid  down  rules  for  correct  spelling  of 
words  containing  these  phonemes.  The  ordinary 
man,  however,  cared  less  about  accuracy  than  the 
schoolmasters,  and  incorrect  substitution  was 
common  in  documents,  MSS,  and  even  in  inscrip¬ 
tions  and  on  the  seals  of  high  officials  throughout 
the  Middle  Ages  and  later.  The  reason  is  that 
most  copyists  carried  their  text  from  exemplar  to 
copy  in  the  form  of  an  auditory  image,  which  they 
then  wrongly  translated  into  visual  symbols  in  the 
act  of  writing.  Although  these  errors  rarely  gave 
rise  to  misunderstanding,  occasionally  they  caused 
serious  corruption,  often  worsened  by  the  at¬ 
tempts  of  subsequent  copyists  to  make  sense  of 
the  text  they  found  in  their  exemplars.  Thus  crvv 
oicrTLcriv  becomes  (rvi>i(jT7)(TLv,  tl  ov  to)v  becomes 
tolovtov,  and  daira  becomes  de  ra. 

lit.  F.T.  Gignac,  A  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Papyri  of  the 
Roman  and  Byzantine  Periods,  I:  Phonology  (Milan  1976)  1 83— 
294.  F.W.  Hall,  A  Companion  to  Classical  Texts  (Oxford  1913) 
184.  N.A.  Macharadse,  “Zur  Lautung  der  griechischen 
Sprache  der  byzantinischen  Teh,”  JOB  29  (1980)  144—58. 

-R.B. 

ITALOS,  JOHN.  See  John  Italos. 

ITALY  (’IraXta).  In  the  4th— 5th  C.  the  dioecesis 
Italiciana  consisted  of  two  vicariates:  the  regio  an- 
nonaria  (with  its  capital  at  Milan),  encompassing 
the  provinces  of  Venetia-Istria,  Emilia-Liguria, 
Alpes  Cottiae,  and  Raetia,  and  the  regiones  sub- 
urbicariae  (capital  at  Rome),  composed  of  Tuscany- 
Umbria,  Picenum-Flaminia,  Campania,  Samnium, 
Calabria-Apulia,  LucANiA-Bruttium,  Sicily, 
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Sardinia,  and  Corsica.  The  traditional  assump¬ 
tion  that  Italy  went  through  an  economic  crisis  in 
the  4th— 5th  C.  has  been  questioned;  ancient  muni- 
cipia  survived  in  Italy  at  least  through  the  6th  C., 
and  agricultural  production  remained  stable  in 
the  Annonarian  vicariate  in  northern  Italy  (L. 
Ruggini,  Economia  e  societa  nell’  “Italia  annonaria” 
[Milan  1961]);  K.  Hannestad  (12  CEB,  vol.  2  [Bel¬ 
grade  1964]  155—58)  assumes  that  after  the  crisis 
of  the  4th  C.  Italian  agriculture  flourished  under 
Ostrogothic  rule. 

In  the  4th  and  5th  C.  Rome  (and  later  Milan) 


served  as  the  residence  of  the  Western  Roman 
emperors.  The  Western  emperor  was  at  first  the 
colleague  and  often  the  younger  brother  of  the 
(senior)  Eastern  augustus  (Maximian  Herculius 
under  Diocletian,  Constans  I  under  Constantius 
II,  Valentinian  I  and  Gratian  under  Valens, 
Honorius  under  Arkadios)  but  subsequently  be¬ 
came  an  independently  elected  ruler.  The  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Western  Roman  emperors  in  Italy 
ended  in  476  with  the  overthrow  of  Romulus 
Augustulus  by  the  Herulian  Odoacer.  Soon 
thereafter,  in  488,  the  Ostrogoths  invaded  Italy; 


by  493  they  took  Ravenna  and  established  their 
kingdom.  Under  Theodoric  the  Great  the  Os¬ 
trogoths  enjoyed  de  facto  independence  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  but  still  acknowledged  its  suzerainty. 
The  economic  and  social  changes  of  the  Gothic 
period  (493—555)  are  as  yet  inadequately  under¬ 
stood.  Archaeological  evidence  in  conjunction  with 
the  works  of  Cassiodorus,  however,  indicates  a 
general  separation  of  Italy  from  the  unified  Med¬ 
iterranean  economy  and  the  emergence  of  re¬ 
gional  economies  throughout  the  peninsula.  Jus¬ 
tinian  I  expended  great  effort  to  restore  Byz.  rule 
over  Italy;  his  lengthy  war  against  the  Ostrogoths 
caused  much  hardship  for  the  local  population. 
After  the  Byz.  reconquest,  Justinian’s  measures, 
esp.  the  Sanctio  Pragmatica,  were  aimed  at  re¬ 
storing  the  prewar  situation  and  latifundia  of  Ro¬ 
man  landowners,  which  had  been  partially  seized 
and  divided  by  the  Goths  and  their  Italian  allies. 
Byz.  rule  in  Italy  was  soon  challenged;  in  568  the 
Lombards  invaded  Italy  and  quickly  occupied  its 
northern  part.  The  Byz.  retained  Ravenna  and 
Venice  in  the  north  and  Apulia,  Calabria,  Lu- 
cania,  and  Campania  in  the  south.  Sicily  was  able 
to  repel  the  Lombard  attacks  and  also  stayed  in 
Byz.  hands.  The  remaining  Byz.  possessions 
formed  an  administrative  unit — the  exarchate  of 
Ravenna.  Gradually,  a  third  factor  emerged  on 
the  scene — the  papacy,  which  expanded  its  juris¬ 
diction  in  Sicily  and  elsewhere. 

The  political  makeup  of  Italy  changed  again 
during  the  8th  C.  Byz.  lost  Ravenna  to  the  Lom¬ 
bards  in  751,  but  strengthened  its  position  in 
southern  Italy  and  esp.  Sicily,  transferring  their 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  to  Constantinople  and 
confiscating  the  papal  estates;  the  territory  was 
substantially  hellenized  and  firmly  incorporated 
into  the  Byz.  administrative  system  based  on 
themes.  The  Lombard  kingdom  became  decen¬ 
tralized,  resulting  in  the  establishment  of  several 
independent  duchies  (Benevento,  Salerno,  and 
later  Capua);  in  the  mid-8th  C.  its  northern  part 
was  conquered  by  the  Franks,  who  became  a  new 
factor  in  the  struggle  for  hegemony  in  Italy.  Re¬ 
lying  on  Frankish  support,  the  papacy  rejected 
Byz.  suzerainty  and  gradually  formed  an  inde¬ 
pendent  state  (by  800). 

Arab  raids,  which  began  (in  Sicily)  as  early  as 
the  mid-7th  C.,  increased  in  the  8th  and  9th  C. 
and  forced  the  Byz.,  popes,  Franks,  Lombard 
rulers,  and  semi-independent  cities  (Naples, 


Amalfi,  Gaeta,  Venice)  into  an  anti-Muslim  alli¬ 
ance  (although  in  some  cases  Italian  cities  and 
principalities  preferred  the  support — or  peace 
terms — granted  by  the  Arabs).  The  alliance  was 
not  effective,  however,  and  by  the  beginning  of 
the  10th  C.  Sicily  was  essentially  lost  to  the  Arabs. 
In  the  loth-C.  political  struggles,  two  major  pow¬ 
ers  predominated  in  Italy:  Byz.,  which  retained 
firm  control  in  southern  Italy,  and  the  Ottonians, 
who  inherited  Frankish  claims  and  interests  in 
Italy.  Before  969  the  Byz.  katepanate  of  Italy 
was  created,  later  (ca.  1040)  replaced  by  the  dou- 
katon  of  Italy.  The  administrative  term  Italia,  which 
was  used  in  Greek  sources  synonymously  with 
Longobardia,  did  not  include  Calabria  and  Sicily: 
thus  Argyros,  son  of  Melo,  was  titled  “doux  of 
Italy,  Calabria,  Sicily,  and  Paphlagonia”  (Falken- 
hausen,  Dominazione  48-63).  At  the  same  time  the 
term  could  be  applied  to  the  whole  peninsula 
(without  Sicily)  and  to  the  Frankish  kingdom  of 
Italy. 

Abundant  Greek  and  Latin  private  documents 
reveal  much  about  the  southern  Italian  villages  of 
the  gth-nth  C.  They  did  not  employ  the  open 
field  system;  the  peasantry  paid  rent  predomi¬ 
nantly  in  kind;  free  and  semifree  peasants  were 
numerous;  and  villages  often  concluded  contracts 
with  the  lords  that  fixed  payment  amounts  and 
defined  the  rights  of  peasants  (M.L.  Abramson, 
VizVrem  7  [1953]  161-93). 

In  the  10th  C.  neither  Germany  nor  Byz.  was 
sufficiently  successful  at  subjugating  Italy;  the  early 
11th  C.  saw  a  peaceful  but  unstable  situation  in¬ 
terrupted  by  the  short-lived  campaign  of  George 
Maniakes.  In  the  same  century  appeared  a  new 
power  that  replaced  both  the  Byz.  and  the  Ar¬ 
abs — the  Normans,  who  established  their  state  in 
southern  Italy  and  Sicily.  At  the  same  time  an¬ 
other  new  factor  emerged,  namely,  the  commer¬ 
cial  cities  of  northern  Italy  (Venice,  Genoa,  Pisa, 
etc.),  which  eventually  came  to  dominate  trade  in 
the  eastern  Mediterranean.  In  the  12th  C.,  Byz., 
for  the  last  time,  attempted  to  recover  its  posses¬ 
sions  in  southern  Italy.  The  empire  often  had  the 
support  of  Italian  cities  (Ancona,  Milan,  Venice), 
but  the  Norman  resistance,  the  lack  of  mutual 
understanding  with  the  papacy,  and  esp.  the  pow¬ 
erful  interference  of  the  German  emperors  made 
the  Byz.  efforts  fruitless. 

The  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Fourth 
Crusade  in  1204  deprived  Byz.  of  its  status  as  a 
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world  power,  making  any  further  intervention  in 
Italy  impossible.  In  contrast,  Italian  republics  be¬ 
gan  to  penetrate  the  territory  of  “Romania”;  they 
had  been  granted  commercial  privileges  and  tax 
exemptions  since  the  late  10th  C.,  but  during  the 
12th  C.  Byz.  maintained  control  over  the  Italian 
colonies  and  skillfully  played  off  their  rivalries. 
The  defeat  of  1 204  opened  up  the  Levant  to  the 
Venetians,  who  together  with  the  Genoese  exer¬ 
cised  domination  over  both  Constantinople  and 
the  Byz.  provinces.  Sicily,  esp.  under  Charles  I 
of  Anjou,  served  as  a  base  for  hostile  operations 
against  Byz.  Both  Italian  trade  domination  and 
the  transformation  of  Byz.  into  a  source  of  food 
supply  for  Italy  contributed  to  the  empire’s  grow¬ 
ing  poverty,  although  individual  Greek  merchants 
and  artisans  maintained  their  activity  and  oper¬ 
ated  with  substantial  capital.  Cultural  contacts  be¬ 
tween  Byz.  and  Italy  developed  in  the  14th  and 
15th  C.,  with  Greek  books  and  scholars  penetrat¬ 
ing  the  Italian  intellectual  milieu.  The  Ottoman 
threat  fostered  discussion  of  a  political  and  reli¬ 
gious  alliance,  but  Italian  military  assistance  re¬ 
mained  insignificant  and  could  not  prevent  the 
fall  of  the  empire  to  the  Turks. 

lit.  A.  Chastagnol,  “L’administration  du  diocese  Italien 
au  Bas-Empire,”  Historia  12  (1963)  348—79.  T.S.  Brown, 
“The  Background  of  Byzantine  Relations  with  Italy  in  the 
gth  C.,”  ByzF  13  (1988)  27-45.  I  Bizantini  in  Italia,  ed.  G. 
Cavallo  et  al.  (Milan  1982).  R.  Hiestand,  Byzanz  und  das 
regnum  italicum  im  10.  Jahrhundert  (Zurich  1964).  G.A.  Loud, 
“Byzantine  Italy  and  the  Normans,”  ByzF  13  (1988)  215- 
33.  Lamma,  Comneni.  M.  Balard  et  al.,  Les  Italiens  a  Byzance 
(Rome  1957).  -A.K. 

ITINERARIUM  PEREGRINORUM  (Account  of 
the  Pilgrims’ Journey),  a  Latin  history  of  the  Third 
Crusade  probably  written  by  an  English  Templar 
in  the  Holy  Land  (at  Tyre?)  between  1  Aug.  1191 
and  2  Sept.  1192,  and  certainly  before  1194  (H. 
Mohring,  Innsbrucker  historische  Studien  5  [1982] 
149—67).  In  addition  to  firsthand  experience  and 
oral  sources,  the  author  used  a  lost  account  of  the 
Crusade  of  Frederick  I.  The  Itinerarium  Peregri¬ 
norum  describes  Frederick’s  crossing  of  the  Byz. 
Empire  and  his  difficulties  with  Isaac  II’s  Peche- 
negs  and  Bulgars  (291.20-296.7),  insisting  on 
Greek  inferiority  and  their  hatred  of  innocent 
Latins  (292.12—293.9).  It  also  treats  the  conflict 
with  the  Seljuk  sultanate  (296.1 1-300.6)  and  Greek 
fire  (323.20—324.18).  Between  1216  and  1222, 
Richard,  canon  and  later  prior  of  Holy  Trinity, 
London,  revised  the  Itinerarium  Peregrinorum  and 


combined  it  with  a  Latin  translation  of  the  Estoire 
de  la  guerre  sainte  (History  of  the  Holy  War),  ma¬ 
terial  from  Roger  of  Hoveden,  and  a  lost  English 
account  of  the  Crusade  to  produce  a  new  version 
(ed.  W.  Stubbs,  Chronicles  and  Memorials  of  the 
Reign  of  Richard  I ,  vol.  1  [London  1864;  rp.  1964]). 

ed.  Das  Itinerarium  peregrinorum.,  ed.  H.E.  Mayer  (Stutt¬ 
gart  1962) 245-357. 

lit.  H.E.  Mayer,  “Zur  Verfasserfrage  des  Itinerarium 
peregrinorum CIMed  26  (1965)  279-92.  A.  Gransden,  His¬ 
torical  Writing  in  England  c.yyo  to  c.iyoy  (Ithaca,  N.Y.,  1974) 
239E  -M.McC. 

IVAJLO,  Bulgarian  tsar  (1278—79).  Known  to  the 
Byz.  as  Lachanas  (“cabbage”),  he  was  a  swineherd 
who  believed  that  he  had  a  mission  from  God  to 
save  Bulgaria  from  the  Tatars.  A  series  of  vic¬ 
tories  brought  him  broad  popular  support.  He 
overthrew  Constantine  Tich  in  1277,  but  Tur- 
novo  held  out  under  Tich’s  wife  Maria  (Nicol, 
Kantakouzenos  19-20,  no.  15).  She  preferred  to 
marry  Ivajlo  and  bring  him  to  the  throne,  rather 
than  allow  her  uncle  Michael  VIII  Palaiologos 
to  impose  his  own  nominee.  She  was  overthrown 
while  Ivajlo  was  away  fighting  the  Tatars.  He 
inflicted  a  series  of  defeats  on  the  Byz.  armies 
sent  to  support  John  Asen  III  (1279-80),  but  was 
forced  to  turn  to  the  Tatars  for  help.  Khan  Nogay 
had  him  murdered  at  a  banquet. 

lit.  Zlatarski,  1st.  3:543—75-  D.  Angelov,  Ivajlo  (Sofia 
1954).  P.  Petrov,  Viistanieto  na  Ivajlo  (Sofia  1956). 

-M.J.A. 

IVAN  III,  grand  duke  of  Moscow  and  Vladimir 
(co-ruler  from  1450,  prince  from  1462);  born  22 
Jan.  1440,  died  Moscow  27  Oct.  1505.  Son  of 
Basil  II,  Ivan  substantially  expanded  Muscovite 
territory  during  his  reign,  annexing  both  Great 
Novgorod  (1478)  and  the  principality  of  Tver’ 
(1485).  In  1472  Ivan  took  as  his  second  wife 
Sophia  Palaiologina,  niece  of  Emp.  Constantine 
XI.  Thereafter  he  occasionally  called  himself  “tsar” 
and  began  to  use  the  emblem  of  the  two-headed 
eagle  on  his  seals.  In  1492  Metr.  Zosima  referred 
to  Ivan  as  a  “new  Constantine”  and  called  Moscow 
a  “new  city  of  Constantine.”  In  the  aftermath  of 
the  fall  of  Constantinople  to  the  Turks,  Ivan  as¬ 
sumed  the  role  of  defender  of  Orthodox  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  declared  (in  1470)  that  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  had  no  jurisdiction  over  the 
church  of  Moscow.  Current  scholarship  (Obol¬ 
ensky,  Commonwealth  364—67;  Meyendorff,  Russia 
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274),  however,  rejects  earlier  theories  that  Ivan 
claimed  to  be  the  heir  to  the  Byz.  Empire. 

lit.  G.  Vernadsky,  Russia  at  the  Dawn  of  the  Modern  Age 
(New  Haven,  Conn.,  1959)  13—133-  K.V.  Bazilevic,  Vnes- 
njaja  politika  Russkogo  centralizovannogo  gosudarstva.  Vtoraja 
polovina  XV  veka  (Moscow  1952).  -A.M.T. 

IVAN  ALEXANDER,  Bulgarian  tsar  (1331-71). 
Descended  from  the  Asen  dynasty  on  his  mother’s 
side,  Ivan  Alexander  reached  the  throne  as  a 
result  of  a  coup  d’etat  supported  by  a  faction 
among  the  boyars.  Throughout  his  reign  he  strove 
to  prevent  formation  of  an  anti-Bulgarian  coali¬ 
tion  in  the  Balkans.  Allied  from  1332  with  Stefan 
UroS  IV  DuSan,  Ivan  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on 
the  Byz.  in  that  year  and  regained  some  territory 
south  of  the  Balkan  range.  During  the  Byz.  Civil 
War  of  1341-47  he  supported  John  V  Palaiolo¬ 
gos  against  John  VI  Kantakouzenos  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  added  to  his  dominion  a  number  of  towns 
north  of  the  Rhodope  mountains,  including  Phi- 
lippopolis.  Later  his  hostility  to  Byz.  led  him  to 
ally  himself  with  the  Ottoman  Turks  and  with 
their  help  to  recover  several  fortresses  on  the 
Black  Sea  coast.  In  1365,  however,  he  was  de¬ 
feated  by  Amadeo  VI  of  Savoy  and  the  Hungar¬ 
ians,  both  of  whom  supported  papal  plans  for 
church  union.  He  maintained  good  relations  with 
Dubrovnik  and  Venice.  His  policy  of  giving  parts 
of  his  kingdom  as  appanages  to  his  sons  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  fragmentation  of  the  Second  Bul¬ 
garian  Empire  and  to  its  inability  to  resist  Turkish 
pressure.  A  notable  patron  of  literature  and  art, 
Ivan  made  Turnovo  the  seat  of  a  flourishing 
Slavic  literary  culture,  which  later  influenced  the 
development  of  Russian  culture.  Several  MSS 
written  and  illuminated  for  him  survive.  He  was 
married  twice,  to  Theodora,  daughter  of  the  Ru¬ 
manian  prince  Ivanco  Basarab,  and  later  to  Sarah- 
Theodora,  a  converted  Jew. 

lit.  P.  Mutafciev,  Istorija  na  bulgarskija  narod,  vol.  2  (Sofia 
1943)  241-87.  Kosev  et  al.,  Bulgarija  1:218—41.  I.  Bozilov, 
Familijata  na  Asenevci  (1186—1460)  (Sofia  1985)  149—78, 
435—51.  K.  Mecev,  “Car  Ivan  Aleksandur  kato  durzaven  i 
kulturen  stroitel,”  in  Velicieto  na  Turnovgrad,  ed.  A.  Popov 
(Sofia  1985)  122—43.  J-  Andreev,  “Ivan  Alexandar  et  ses 
fils  sur  la  derniere  miniature  de  la  Chronique  de  Ma- 
nasses,”  EtBalk  21.4  (1985)  39-47.  -R.B. 

IVANKO  (’I/Scey/co?),  nephew  of  Asen  I  (Akrop. 
1:21.  if)  and  founder  of  an  independent  Bulgar¬ 
ian  principality;  died  after  1200.  In  1196  Ivanko 
assassinated  Asen.  Niketas  Choniates  attributes 


this  murder  to  Ivanko’s  involvement  in  a  love 
affair  with  the  sister  of  Asen’s  wife.  He  also  sug¬ 
gests  (Nik. Chon.  471.86)  that  Ivanko  was  possibly 
incited  by  the  sebastokrator  Isaac  Komnenos.  Ivan¬ 
ko’s  attempt  to  establish  his  power  in  Turnovo 
failed:  Asen’s  brother,  Peter  of  Bulgaria,  be¬ 
sieged  the  city,  and,  lacking  assistance  from  Byz., 
Ivanko  had  to  flee  to  Constantinople.  There  he 
was  betrothed  to  the  emperor’s  granddaughter 
Theodora  and  received  the  name  Alexios.  Alexios 
III  appointed  him  governor  of  Philippopolis. 
Around  1 198  or  1199  Ivanko  proclaimed  his  ter¬ 
ritory  independent,  allied  himself  with  Kalojan, 
and  assisted  a  Cuman  raid  into  Macedonia.  After 
some  unsuccessful  expeditions  against  Ivanko 
(during  which  the  protostrator  Manuel  Kamytzes 
was  taken  captive),  Alexios  III  lured  him  into  a 
trap  (1200).  Deceived  by  a  false  oath,  Ivanko 
entered  the  imperial  camp,  where  he  was  imme¬ 
diately  seized.  His  brother  Mitos  (Mitja?)  fled,  and 
Ivanko’s  ephemeral  principality  in  Rhodope  was 
annexed  by  Byz. 

lit.  Zlatarski,  1st.  3:89-120,  132—34.  Brand,  Byzantium 
125-31.  -A.K.,  C.M.B. 

IVERON  MONASTERY,  Iberian  (Georgian)  es¬ 
tablishment  on  the  northeast  coast  of  the  penin¬ 
sula  of  Mt.  Athos,  approximately  4  km  from 
Karyes.  Until  between  1010  and  1020  Iveron 
(’Iffpotip)  was  called  the  “monastery  of  the  Iber¬ 
ian”  or  “of  Euthymios”;  thereafter  it  was  called 
the  “lavra  of  the  Iberians.”  The  first  Georgians  to 
come  to  Athos  were  John  the  Iberian  and  his  son 
Euthymios  the  Iberian,  who  entered  the  Great 
Lavra  of  Athanasios  in  the  g6os  before  moving  to 
nearby  kellia.  In  979/80  the  ascetic/general  John 
Tornikios,  after  winning  a  battle  over  the  rebel 
Bardas  Skleros  and  amassing  vast  amounts  of 
booty,  returned  to  Athos  to  found  a  new  lavra  for 
Iberians  at  the  site  of  the  monastery  '  tou  Kle- 
mentos.”  At  this  time  Tornikios  received  the  Ko- 
lobou  monastery  from  Emp.  Basil  II.  Under  the 
first  hegoumenoi — John  the  Iberian  (980—1005), 
Euthymios  (1005—1019),  and  Euthymios’s  cousin 
George  (1019—29) — a  scriptorium  was  established 
for  the  translation  of  Greek  religious  texts  into 
Georgian  and  the  copying  of  Greek  and  Georgian 
MSS.  Thereafter  Iveron  continued  to  be  an  im¬ 
portant  center  of  Byz. -Georgian  cultural  interac¬ 
tion  and  the  dissemination  of  texts  in  Georgian. 
In  the  mid-nth  C.  the  translator  and  hagiogra- 
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pher  George  Mt'ac’mindeli  served  as  hegoume- 
nos.  The  number  of  monks  at  the  monastery  re¬ 
portedly  grew  to  300,  and  Iveron  initially  owned 
more  land  than  Lavra.  In  addition  to  extensive 
properties  on  Athos,  Iveron  had  possessions  in 
Chalkidike,  the  Strymon  valley,  and  Thessalonike. 

Throughout  the  Byz.  period  there  was  rivalry 
at  Iveron  between  the  community  of  Greek  monks, 
who  were  in  the  majority,  and  the  Georgians;  the 
two  groups  celebrated  the  liturgy  separately.  The 
Georgians  were  in  authority  in  the  early  period, 
and  held  their  services  in  the  katholikon,  even 
though  they  were  outnumbered.  In  the  14th  C., 
however,  the  Greeks  gained  dominance  at  Iveron; 
an  act  of  1356  ( RegPatr ,  fasc.  5,  no.2396),  noting 
that  the  Greek  monks  were  “more  numerous  and 
capable,”  stated  that  the  hegoumenos  was  to  be 
Greek  and  that  the  Greeks  were  entitled  to  hold 
their  services  in  the  principal  church.  Although  it 
appears  no  typikon  was  ever  written,  chapters  34— 
70  of  the  vita  of  John  and  Euthymios,  which 
describe  the  organization  of  Iveron,  resemble  a 
monastic  rule. 

The  archives  contain  over  150  documents  of 
Byz.  date;  those  published  to  date  (the  earliest  is 
of  927)  deal  primarily  with  sales  and  donations  of 
property;  they  provide  valuable  information  on 
the  topography  and  prosopography  of  Mace¬ 
donia.  The  will  of  Kale  Pakouriane  (of  1090) 
contains  a  long  list  of  liturgical  vessels  and  textiles 
given  to  the  monastery.  Iveron’s  library  preserves 
a  major  collection  of  337  Byz.  MSS,  in  addition 
to  86  Georgian  MSS,  including  unique  hagio- 
graphical  codices.  The  most  important  Byz.  books 
are  cod.  463,  a  lavishly  illustrated  i2th-C.  copy  of 
Barlaam  and  Ioasaph  ( Treasures  2:60—91,  306— 
23),  and  the  I3th-C.  Gospel  book  cod.  5  (ibid. 
34-53-  296-303). 

The  katholikon,  which  has  undergone  numerous 
restorations  and  modifications,  was  originally  built 
in  980-83  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  surviving 
Christian  structures  on  Athos.  Dedicated  to  the 
Virgin,  it  is  a  cross-in-square  church,  with  side 
chapels  added  later.  Its  pavement  probably  dates 
to  the  mid-i  ith  C. 

sources.  J.  Lefort  et  al.,  Actes  d’lviron,  I.  Des  origines  au 
milieu  du  Xle  siecle  (Paris  1985).  Dolger,  Seeks  Praktika. 
Dolger,  Schatz.  35-38,  43—47,  69—71,  153-170,  180—84, 
!93-2°9-  230-32,  234-50-  255-61,  263-79,  292-308.  (For 
ed.  of  vita  of  John  and  Euthymios,  see  Euthymios  the 
Iberian.) 

lit.  BK  41  (1983) — entire  issue  devoted  to  1,000th 
anniversary  of  foundation  of  Iveron.  Lampros,  Athos  2:1— 


279.  R.  Blake,  “Catalogue  des  manuscrits  georgiens  de  la 
bibliotheque  de  la  laure  d’lviron  au  Mont  Athos,”  ROCs  8 
(28)  (1931-32)  289-361;  9  (29)  (1933-34)  114-59.  225- 
71.  -A.M.T.,  A.C. 

IVEROPOULOS,  JOHN.  See  Petritzos  Mon¬ 
astery. 

IVORY  (eAet/>a<?),  made  from  elephant  tusks,  the 
principal  organic  material  used  in  the  creation  of 
ceremonial  and  useful  objects,  icons,  and  appli¬ 
ques  for  furniture  and  doors.  Dependent  on  com¬ 
merce  with  Africa  and  India,  the  availability  of 
ivory  varied  greatly,  although  the  appeal  of  its 
exotic  origin  and  lustrous  nature  never  waned. 
Its  reputation  in  late  antiquity  as  an  imperial 
material  is  indicated  by  the  barbarian  offering  of 
a  giant  tusk  on  the  Barberini  ivory.  In  fact,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  4th  C.  until  at  least  the  mid- 
6th,  ivory  was  relatively  cheap:  in  Diocletian’s 
Price  Edict,  its  cost  per  pound  is  one-fortieth 
that  of  an  equivalent  weight  in  silver. 

Abundant  statuettes,  caskets  and  boxes  for 
medications  and  other  items,  and  decorative 
plaques  were  carved  in  Egypt  and  exported,  as 
were  the  8  stools  and  14  chairs  sent  by  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  to  the  court  of  Theodosios  II.  Egypt 
as  a  source  of  worked  ivory  (as  against  bone 
carving),  which  is  attested  by  both  papyri  and 
excavations,  had  been  contested  but  is  now  con¬ 
firmed  by  finds  at  Abu  Mina  (J.  Engemann,  JbAChr 
30  [1987]  172—186).  By  the  4th  C.  ivory  was  also 
carved  in  Constantinople.  An  edict  of  337  (Cod. 
Theod.  XIII  4.2)  includes  ivory  workers  in  a  list  of 
artisans  who  were  exempted  from  civil  obligations 
so  that  they  might  improve  their  craft  and  teach 
it  to  their  children — a  clause  that  suggests  the 
means  by  which  techniques  were  transmitted.  The 
widespread  manufacture  of  ivory  diptychs  is  ap¬ 
parent  from  an  edict  of  384  (ibid.  XV  9.1)  forbid¬ 
ding  all  but  ordinary  consuls  to  issue  them.  While 
many  consular  diptychs  can  be  ascribed  with  cer¬ 
tainty  to  Constantinople,  the  place  of  origin  of 
the  cathedra  of  Maximian  and  the  so-called  five- 
part  diptychs  remains  disputed,  as  does  that  of 
the  scores  of  surviving  pyxides  (see  pyxis)  deco¬ 
rated  with  pagan  or  Christian  subjects.  While  the 
consular  diptychs  can  be  precisely  dated,  other 
pre-Justinianic  ivories  cannot. 

It  is  probable  that  Constantinople’s  access  to 
ivory  was  disrupted  in  the  late  6th  and  7th  C. 
There  is  no  evidence  for  ivory  carving  in  the 


ensuing  “Dark  Age,”  although  such  activity  has 
been  claimed  for  Christian  workshops  in  Syria- 
Palestine.  When  the  ivory  trade  resumed — possi¬ 
bly  no  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Leo  VI — East 
Africa  was  in  Arab  hands.  Thereafter,  ivory  was 
a  coveted  substance,  used  in  the  fabrication  of  far 
fewer  types  of  objects  than  before  the  7th  C.  and 
generally  reserved  for  sacro-political  emblems  and 
ecclesiastical  artifacts.  The  aulic  connections  of 
the  material  are  epitomized  in  a  relief  in  Moscow 
(Goldschmidt-Weitzmann,  Elfenbeinskulpt.  II,  no. 
35),  apparently  made  in  direct  response  to  the 
beginning  of  Constantine  VII’s  sole  rule  in  945. 
The  dates  of  other  pieces  with  imperial  images 
and/or  inscriptions  are  disputed,  but  their  func¬ 
tion  is  perhaps  indicated  by  three  relatively  large 
triptychs.  Few  in  number  compared  to  the  more 
than  200  smaller  icons  that  survive,  they  are  much 
more  elaborately  carved  and  may  have  been  re¬ 
vered  in  private  chapels  of  the  imperial  court  and 
the  urban  elite.  The  only  ivory  staurotheke  (ibid., 
II,  no. 77)  has  a  later  inscription  that  says  it  was 
used  by  an  emperor  Nikephoros  (Botaneiates?)  to 
put  the  barbarians  to  flight. 

Many  ivories  were  sent  to  the  West,  where  they 
were  applied  to  the  covers  of  books,  the  contents 
of  which  provide  termini  ante  quern  for  these  plaques. 
Such  exports  continued  until  ample  Western  ac¬ 
cess  to  raw  ivory,  occurring  in  and  after  the  1  ith 
C.,  put  an  end  to  this  commerce.  No  Byz.  pieces 
have  been  shown  to  belong  to  the  12th  C.,  a 
period  when  emperors  and  other  dignitaries  com¬ 
missioned  their  portraits  in  other  expensive  ma¬ 
terials.  This  absence  suggests  that  supplies  of  ivory 
were  diverted  at  their  source  to  the  West.  Substi¬ 
tutes  were  then  prized:  John  Tzetzes  records  his 
gratitude  for  a  “Russian-carved”  inkwell  (or  ink- 
stand?)  made  of  walrus  (or  narwhal)  tusk  that  he 
received  from  Leo,  metropolitan  of  Dorostolon 
(J.  Shepard,  ByzF  6  [1979]  215—21).  Only  one 
object  with  imperial  likenesses,  a  tiny  circular  box 
at  Dumbarton  Oaks  that  depicts  members  of  the 
family  of  John  VIII,  can  be  attributed  with  con¬ 
fidence  to  Palaiologan  craftsmen. 

No  ivories  are  listed  in  preserved  wills  and  very 
few  in  monastic  inventories  and  typika.  Nothing 
is  known  of  modes  of  production.  Since  the  cor¬ 
pus  of  Goldschmidt  and  Weitzmann,  pieces  dated 
to  the  10th  and  iith  C.  have  been  divided  into 
five  groups,  supposed  to  be  the  products  of  dif¬ 
ferent  ateliers,  but  there  is  no  basis  on  which  to 
assume  the  existence  of  workshops  in  this  medium 


other  than  the  fact  that  craft  practices  were  trans¬ 
mitted  to  successive  generations.  That  ivory  work¬ 
ers  also  carved  bone  and  steatite  is  a  more  plau¬ 
sible  hypothesis,  given  the  technical,  iconographicai, 
and  formal  resemblance  between  products  in  these 
three  media.  A  late  reference  to  ivory  is  made  by 
Anna  Komnene  (An.Komn.  1:112. 2 if)  who  com¬ 
pares  the  grace  of  her  mother’s  hands  to  ivory 
carved  by  some  artificer.  For  this  workman  she 
uses  the  generic  term  technites,  whereas  in  late 
antiquity  this  craft  had  been  practiced  by  special¬ 
ists  known  as  elephantourgoi . 

lit.  W.F.  Volbach,  Elfenbeinarbeiten  der  Spatantike  und  des 
friihen  Mittelalters3  (Mainz  1976).  A.  Goldschmidt,  K.  Weitz¬ 
mann,  Die  byzantinischen  Elfenbeinskulpturen  des  X.—XIII. 
Jahrhunderts,  2  vols.  (Berlin  1930—34;  rp.  1979).  A.  Cutler, 
The  Craft  of  Ivory  (Washington,  D.C.,  1985).  J.-P.  Caillet, 
“L’origine  des  derniers  ivoires  antiques,”  Revue  de  VArt  72 
(1986)7-15.  -A.C. 


IZBORNIKI  (lit.  “Selections”)  of  1073  and  1076, 
the  two  earliest  extant  dated  nonliturgical  MSS 
from  Rus’;  also  known  as  the  Izborniki  of  Svjatoslav 
(i.e.,  Jaroslavic  of  Kiev,  1073—76)  from  the  eulogy 
in  the  1073  MS  and  the  colophon  in  the  1076  MS. 
The  1073  Izbornik  (Moscow,  Hist.  Mus.  Sinod. 
Sobr.  1043)  contains  a  translation  of  a  Greek 
florilegium  close  to  that  of  Vat.  gr.  423  and 
Paris,  B.N.  Coisl.  gr.  120.  The  1073  MS  is  one  of 
more  than  20  MSS  of  this  translation.  The  core 
of  the  work  is  a  version  of  the  Erotapokrisis  as¬ 
cribed  to  Anastasios  of  Sinai.  This  is  flanked  by 
briefer  theological,  rhetorical,  and  chronological 
articles  by,  for  example,  Michael  Synkellos,  Theo¬ 
dore  of  Raithou,  George  Choiroboskos,  and  Patr. 
Nikephoros  I.  Its  prototype  was  Bulgarian:  the 
enkomion  to  Svjatoslav  was  originally  addressed  to 
Tsar  Symeon  of  Bulgaria  (but  cf.  L.P.  Zukov- 
skaja,  ed.,  Drevnerusskij  literaturnyj  jazyk  v  ego  ot- 
nosenii  k  staroslavjanskomu  [Moscow  1987]  45-62). 

The  1076  Izbornik  (Leningrad,  Publ.  Lib.,  So- 
branie  Ermitaznoe  20)  is  the  only  complete  MS  of 
its  type  and  does  not  reflect  an  equivalent  Byz. 
florilegium.  Rather  it  contains  extracts  from  pre¬ 
vious  Slavonic  translations,  at  least  in  part  via 
previous  Slavonic  compilations  (including  pas¬ 
sages  from  the  florilegium  represented  in  the  1073 
Izbornik).  In  character  it  is  gnomic  and  hortatory, 
with  substantial  segments  of,  for  example,  Ec- 
clesiasticus ,  the  Centuria  ascribed  to  Patr.  Genna- 
dios  I,  the  Sententiae  ascribed  to  Hesychios  of 
Jerusalem,  John  Klimax,  Agapetos,  and  Apo- 
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phthegmata  Patrum.  Some  of  its  sources  are 
unidentified,  and  its  provenance — Kievan  or  Bul¬ 
garian — is  disputed. 

ed.  Izbornik  Svjatoslava  1073  goda.  Faksimil’noe  izdanie 
(Moscow  1983).  Izbornik  1076 goda,  ed.  S.I.  Kotkov  (Moscow 
i965)- 

lit.  Izbornik  Svjatoslava  1073  g. ,  ed.  B.A.  Rybakov  (Mos¬ 
cow  1977).  H.G.  Lunt,  “On  the  Izbornik  of  1073,”  in 
Okeanos  359—76.  W.R.  Veder,  “The  Izbornik  of  John  the 
Sinner ,”  in  Polata  kunigopis’naja  8  (June  1983)  15-37. 


IZMARAGD  (from  Gr.  trpiapaydos,  “emerald”), 
a  compendium  of  ethical  instruction  compiled  in 
Rus’,  probably  in  the  early  14th  C.,  initially  in  88 
chapters.  The  precepts  in  Izmaragd,  aimed  mainly 
at  laymen  and  priests,  concern  the  life  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  in  society:  marriage,  work,  relations  with  au¬ 
thority,  charity,  and  the  blessings  derived  from 
reading.  The  sources  of  Izmaragd  overlap  with 
those  of  other  Slavonic  compilations  (the  Izbor- 


niki  of  1073  and  1076,  Zlatostruj,  Zlatoust) 
and  include  translated  extracts  from  pseudo- 
Chrysostom,  the  Centuria  ascribed  to  Patr.  Gen- 
nadios  I,  the  Pandektes  of  Antiochos  and  of  Ni¬ 
kon  of  the  Black  Mountain,  Ephrem  the  Syr¬ 
ian,  Anastasios  of  Sinai,  pseudo-Athanasios, 
Ecclesiasticus,  the  vita  of  Niphon  of  Constantia, 
and  Barlaam  and  Ioasaph.  Izmaragd  also  contains 
works  ascribed  to  Kirill  of  Turov,  Feodosij  of 
PeCera,  and  Serapion  of  Vladimir.  A  second 
version  in  165  chapters  probably  dates  from  the 
late  15th  C.  It  draws  on  a  similar  range  of  sources 
(though  only  50  chapters  are  borrowed  directly 
from  the  first  version),  with  additional  material 
from  Palladios,  John  Moschos,  and  the  Dia¬ 
logues  of  Gregory  I  the  Great. 

lit.  V.  A.  Jakovlev,  K  literaturnoj  istorii  drevnerusskich  sbor- 
nikov.  Opyt  izsledovanija  “Izmaragda"  (Odessa  1893;  rp.  Leipzig 
1974).  V.P.  Adrianova-Perec,  “K  voprosu  o  kruge  ctenija 
drevnerusskogo  pisatelja,”  TODRL  28  (1974)  3—29.  O.V. 
Tvorogov,  “Izmaragd,”  TODRL  39  (1985)  249—53.  Fedo¬ 
tov,  Mind  2:36—112.  -S.C.F. 
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JABALA,  the  first  attested  Ghassanid  chief  in  the 
service  of  Byz.;  died  ca.528.  Around  500  he  ap¬ 
peared  as  a  warrior  in  occupation  of  the  island  of 
Iotabe,  which  had  been  captured  in  the  reign  of 
Leo  I  by  Amorkesos.  After  hard-fought  battles, 
Romanos,  the  energetic  doux  of  Palestine,  was  able 
to  force  Jabala  out  of  Iotabe  and  restore  Byz. 
rule.  In  the  general  settlement  with  the  Arab 
tribes  who  attacked  the  frontier,  Anastasios  I  con¬ 
cluded  a  peace  with  the  Ghassanids  in  502  that 
made  them  the  dominant  federate  group  in  Or- 
iens.  Jabala  remained  the  principal  figure  in  Byz.- 
Arab  relations  for  another  quarter  of  a  century. 
The  Ghassanids  became  staunch  Monophysites,  a 
fact  reflected  in  the  appearance  of  the  Mono- 
physite  firebrand  Simeon  of  Beth-Arsham  at  Ja- 
bala’s  camp  in  Jabiya  ca.520,  invoking  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  aid  to  the  Christians  of  Najran  and  South 
Arabia.  Jabala  probably  died  at  the  battle  of  Than- 
nuris  (528)  while  fighting  in  the  Byz.  army  against 
the  Persians. 

lit.  I.  Shahid,  The  Martyrs  of  Najran  (Brussels  1971) 
272—76.  -l.A.Sh. 


JACOB  BARADAEUS  (Bapaficuos,  Syr.  Bur- 
de’ana,  “man  in  ragged  clothes”),  Monophysite 
bishop  of  Edessa  (from  542/3);  born  Telia,  Os- 
rhoenc,  ca.500,  died  Kasion,  near  the  Syro- 
Egyptian  frontier,  30  July  578.  He  was  the  orga¬ 
nizer  of  the  Monophysite  church,  called  Jacobite 
after  him.  In  527/8  the  monk  Jacob  went  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  where  he  became  a  favorite  of  the 
empress  Theodora  and  also  gained  the  support 
of  the  Arab  chieftain  Harith  ibn-Jabala  (Are- 
thas).  When  Ephraim  of  Antioch  (527—45) 
launched  a  severe  attack  against  the  Monophys¬ 
ites,  Theodora  urged  Theodosios,  Monophysite 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  to  consecrate  two  bishops 
in  Syria  to  counterbalance  Ephraim’s  activities — 
Theodore  in  Bostra  and  Jacob  in  Edessa  (542/3). 

According  to  John  of  Ephesus  (PO  19:154), 
Jacob’s  diocese  extended  over  most  of  the  East, 
where  the  Monophysite  cause  had  been  severely 
weakened  by  Justinian’s  persecution.  Jacob  was 


tireless  in  his  missionary  activity,  appointing  Mon¬ 
ophysite  bishops  in  many  cities,  including  Chios, 
Ephesus,  and  Antioch.  Although  much  of  his  work 
was  in  Asia  Minor  and  along  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  most  of  the  bishops  were  drawn 
from  Syrian  monasteries,  giving  the  Monophysite 
hierarchy  a  distinctly  Syrian  character.  Justinian 
attempted  to  arrest  Jacob,  but  he  was  frequently 
in  disguise  (hence  his  sobriquet)  and  was  never 
caught.  Some  of  Jacob’s  letters,  written  originally 
in  Greek,  have  survived  in  Syriac. 

ed.  See  CPG,  vol.  3,  nos.  7170-99. 

lit.  H.G.  Klcyn,  j  ambus  Baradaeils  de  stickler  der  syrische 
monophysietische  kerk  (Leiden  1882).  D.D.  Bundy,  “Jacob 
Baradaeus.  The  State  of  Research,”  Museon  91  (1978)  45— 
86.  E.  Honigmann,  Eveques  et  eveches  monophysites  d’Asie 
anterieure  au  Vie  siecle  (Louvain  1951)  157-245.  A.  van 
Roez  in  Grillmeier-Bacht,  Chalkedon  2:339-60.  -T.E.G. 

JACOBITES,  Syrian  Monophysites,  followers  of 
Jacob  Baradaeus.  Although  Monophysitism  had 
individual  followers  from  the  time  of  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon,  the  movement  was  not  given  firm 
institutional  form  until  the  missionary  activity  of 
Jacob  Baradaeus  beginning  ca.542.  The  Jacobite 
church  traced  its  roots  to  Patr.  Theodosios  of 
Alexandria  (535-66),  who  consecrated  Jacob.  Al¬ 
though  many  Jacobite  churches  were  established 
in  Asia  Minor  and  the  Aegean  Islands,  the  hier¬ 
archy  of  the  church  was  made  up  largely  of  Syrian 
monks  who  brought  with  them  their  language  and 
spiritual  ideals.  Jacobite  missionaries  spread  their 
teachings  as  far  as  Persia,  but  their  real  centers 
were  the  villages  and  monasteries  of  Syria,  and 
many  bishops  lived  in  desert  monasteries  rather 
than  cities.  The  Jacobite  church  survived  the  Per¬ 
sian  and  Islamic  conquests,  although  with  de¬ 
creased  numbers,  into  modern  times. 

lit.  Frend,  Monophysite  Movement  285—87,  318-20,  326. 
S.P.  Kawerau,  Die  jakobitische  Kirche  im  Zeitalter  der  syrischen 
Renaissance  (Berlin  1955).  -T.E.G. 

JACOB  OF  SARUG  (or  Serugh),  Syriac  poet  and 
theologian;  born  Curtam,  near  Sarug  on  the  Eu¬ 
phrates,  ca.451,  died  Batnan  29?  Nov.  521.  Edu- 
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cated  in  the  Nestorian  school  of  Edessa,  he  never¬ 
theless  became  a  follower  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria. 
He  served  as  chorepiskopos  in  the  district  of  Sarug 
and  in  519  was  elected  bishop  of  Batnan.  Jacob’s 
religious  creed  was  attacked  by  his  contemporar¬ 
ies:  Nestorian  chroniclers  characterized  him  as  a 
turncoat  who  accepted  the  beliefs  of  the  ruling 
emperor  (P.  Kruger,  OstkSt  13  [1964]  15—32);  an 
anonymous  Monophysite  accused  Jacob  of  falling 
at  the  end  of  his  life  into  a  horrible  heresy,  that 
is,  the  creed  of  Chalcedon  (P.  Kruger  in  Weg- 
zeichen  [Wurzburg  1971]  245—52).  In  his  works 
Jacob  did  not  follow  the  final  formula  of  Chalce¬ 
don  but  taught  that  the  incarnate  Christ  was  “one 
nature  out  of  two.” 

A  prolific  author,  Jacob  left  homilies  in  prose 
and  verse  as  well  as  numerous  letters;  not  all  of 
these  have  survived.  He  interpreted  Scripture  in 
an  allegorical  or  typological  manner:  Moses  had 
to  place  a  veil  over  his  face  after  the  Theophany 
on  Mt.  Sinai  because  the  Israelites  were  not  ma¬ 
ture  enough  to  receive  the  divine  truth;  it  was 
removed,  according  to  Jacob,  after  the  Incarna¬ 
tion  that  allowed  the  world  to  see  the  Son  of  God 
openly  (S.  Brock,  Sobornost  3  [1981]  70—85).  The 
theme  of  the  Incarnation  attracted  Jacob:  he  per¬ 
ceived  it  symbolically  as  “three  wombs”:  Mary’s 
womb,  the  womb  of  the  Jordan  (baptism),  and 
the  womb  of  Sheol  (death,  or  the  baptism  on  the 
cross),  and  discovered  the  prefigurations  of  these 
baptisms  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  (S.  Brock, 
OrChrAn  205  [1976]  325-47).  A  man  of  Christian 
culture,  Jacob  strongly  opposed  any  remnants  of 
classical  civilization  and  sharply  criticized  theatri¬ 
cal  performances  (W.  Cramer,  JbAChr  23  [1980] 
96-107). 

ed.  Homiliae  Selectae,  ed.  P.  Bedjan,  5  vols.  (Paris  1905— 
10).  Six  homelies  f estates  en  prose,  ed.  F.  Rilliet  (Turnhout- 
Brepols  1986).  Epistulae,  ed.  G.  Olinder  [=  CSCO,  Scripto- 
res  Syri,  57]  (Paris  1937). 

lit.  A.  Vdobus,  Handschriftliche  Uberlieferung  der  Memre- 
Dichtung  des  Ja’qob  von  Serug,  4  vols.  (Louvain  1973—80).  T. 
Jansma,  “Die  Christologie  Jakobs  von  Serugh,”  Museon  78 
(1965)  5-46.  P.  Peeters,  “Jacques  de  Saroug,  apparuent-il 
a  la  secte  monophysite?”  AB  66  (1948)  134—98.  Chesnut, 
Three  Christologies  113—41.  -T.E.G. 

JACOB’S  LADDER,  a  ladder  ascending  to  heaven 
seen  by  the  Hebrew  patriarch  Jacob  during  his 
dream  (Gen  28:10—22).  John  Chrysostom  (PG 
59:454—55),  Theodoret  of  Cyrrhus  ( Histoire  des 
moines  de  Syrie,  ed.  P.  Canivet,  A.  Leroy-Mol- 


inghen,  vol.  2  [Paris  1979]  216,  ch. 27. 1.4-5),  and 
others  interpreted  it  as  a  metaphor  for  the  ascent 
to  God.  As  an  image  for  the  Virgin,  it  figures  in 
the  Akathistos  Hymn;  the  biblical  account  was 
read  at  the  Great  Feasts  of  the  Virgin  (Birth, 
Annunciation,  Dormition). 

Representation  in  Art.  The  ladder  was  illus¬ 
trated  already  by  the  4th  C.,  for  example,  at  Dura 
Europos  and  the  Via  Latina  catacomb,  and  ap¬ 
pears  in  5th-  and  6th-C.  Genesis  MSS  and  the 
Octateuchs.  It  was  the  explicit  model  for  illus¬ 
trations  to  the  Heavenly  Ladder  of  John  Klimax, 
and  icons  based  on  this  text.  Jacob  is  shown  as¬ 
cending  the  ladder  on  the  Brescia  Casket  (Vol- 
bach,  Elfenbeinarbeiten,  no.  107),  depicting  the  as¬ 
cent  to  God  rather  than  the  details  of  the  Old 
Testament  account.  In  Palaiologan  painting  (e.g., 
in  the  Chora)  the  ladder  appears  as  a  prefigura¬ 
tion  of  the  Virgin  (S.  Der  Nersessian  in  Under¬ 
wood,  Kariye  Djami  4:334—36). 

lit.  K.  Wessel,  RBK  3:519—25.  C.M.  Kauffmann,  LCI 
2:370—83.  M.  Putscher,  “Die  Himmelsleiter.  Verwandlung 
eines  Traums  in  der  Geschichte,”  Clio  medica  13.1  (1078) 
13-37-  -J.H.L.,  C.B.T. 

JAMES  ('  TaKwfios).  Three  individuals  named  James 
were  associated  with  Jesus;  as  a  result  there  has 
been  confusion  over  their  identities.  (1)  The  apos¬ 
tle  James  Major  (“the  Great”),  the  son  of  Zebedee, 
was  the  elder  brother  of  the  apostle  John;  he 
preached  in  Palestine,  was  beheaded,  and  was 
commemorated  on  15  Nov.  and  30  Apr.  (2)  The 
apostle  James  Minor  (“the  Less”),  son  of  Al- 
phaeus,  was  martyred  by  clubbing  and  was  com¬ 
memorated  on  9  Oct.  (3)  James,  the  “brother  of 
the  Lord”  ( adelphotheos ),  was  Christ’s  half-brother. 
He  became  the  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  was 
martyred  when  the  Jews  pulled  him  from  the 
height  of  the  Temple,  and  was  commemorated 
on  23  Oct.  The  last  two  Jameses  are  sometimes 
conflated. 

The  Epistle  of  St.  James  in  the  New  Testament 
is  usually  attributed  to  James  adelphotheos',  John 
Chrysostom  wrote  a  commentary  on  this  epistle 
(PG  64:1039—52).  Several  other  works  were  as¬ 
cribed  to  this  James:  the  Protoevangelion  of 
James,  a  homily  on  the  Dormition  (actually  a  com¬ 
pilation  of  John  I,  archbishop  of  Thessalonike 
[M.  Jugie,  PO  19  (1926)  344—438]),  and  a  dia¬ 
logue  with  John  the  Theologian  on  the  departure 
of  the  soul  ( Anecdota  graeco-byzantina  [Moscow  1893], 
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ed.  A.  Vassiliev,  317-22).  The  ancient  liturgy  of 
St.  James  is  also  traditionally  ascribed  to  the  brother 
of  the  Lord.  James  was  praised  by  various  authors, 
including  Andrew  of  Crete,  Hippolytos  of  Thebes, 
and  Niketas  Paphlagon.  The  center  of  his  cult  in 
Constantinople  was  the  Church  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
in  Chalkoprateia. 

Representation  in  Art.  James  the  adelphotheos, 
although  not  an  apostle,  was  conflated  with  them 
in  artistic  representations:  James  Major  and  James 
Minor  often  wear  his  episcopal  robes,  and  his 
white  hair  sometimes  replaces  their  brown  hair. 
The  figure  of  James  Major — known  with  his 
brother,  John,  as  “thunder-voiced”— -illustrates 
Psalm  76:19  in  several  marginal  Psalters;  here, 
as  in  the  scene  of  their  calling,  both  are  beardless 
youths.  In  the  scene  of  the  Transfiguration, 
James  Major  is  brown-haired;  it  is  as  a  mature 
man  with  brown  hair  and  beard  that  he  is  shown 
preaching  at  Psalm  19  in  the  marginal  Psalters 
and  at  his  martyrdom  in  a  MS  in  Paris  (B.N.  gr. 
102 — H.  Kessler,  DOP  27  [1973]  pi.  1). 

lit.  R.A.  Lipsius,  Die  apokryphen  Apostelgeschichten  und 
Apostellegenden,  vol.  2.2  (Braunschweig  1883—84)  201—57. 
F.  Halkin,  “Une  notice  byzantine  de  I’apotre  saint  Jacques, 
frere  de  saint  Jean,”  Biblica  64  (1983)  565—70.  BHG  7<33y— 
766L  "  "  -J.I.,  A.K.,  A.W.C. 


JAMES  OF  KOKKINOBAPHOS  (an  unidenti¬ 
fied  monastery),  the  author,  probably  of  the  12th 
C.,  of  six  homilies  on  the  Virgin.  Nothing  is  known 
of  his  life.  A.  Kirpicnikov  ( Letopis ’  2  [1892]  255— 
80)  identified  him  with  another  James,  the  author 
of  letters  addressed  to  the  sebastokratorissa  Irene 
Komnene;  this  identification  remains  debatable. 
The  homilies  are  devoted  to  the  life  of  the  Virgin 
from  her  conception  to  her  visitation  with  Eliza¬ 
beth.  They  are  preserved  in  two  deluxe  MSS, 
Paris,  B.N.  gr.  1208  and  Vat.  gr.  1162,  probably 
from  the  second  quarter  of  the  12th  C.,  which 
were  profusely  illustrated  by  the  major  atelier 
then  active  in  Constantinople.  Their  numerous 
initials,  both  floral  and  zoomorphic,  and  their 
elaborate  headpieces  are  hallmarks  of  this  atelier, 
which  also  produced  the  Codex  Ebnerianus. 

ED.  PG  127:543—700. 

lit.  E.M.  Jeffreys,  “The  Sevastokratorissa  Eirene  as  Lit¬ 
erary  Patroness:  The  Monk  lukovos,”  JOB  32.3  (1982)  63- 
71.  J.C.  Anderson,  “The  Seraglio  Octateuch  and  the  Kok- 
kinobaphos  Master,”  DOP  36  (1982)  83—114.  Anderson, 
“Sinai.  Gr.  339  ”  — R.S.N.,  A.K. 


JANISSARIES  {yiaviT^apoi).  According  to  the 
traditional  etymology,  a  term  deriving  from  the 
Turkish  yeni  geri,  “new  army,”  which  was  the  Ot¬ 
toman  sultan’s  personal  army  or  Kapikullari  (lit. 
“slaves  of  the  Porte”),  the  troops  of  the  palace. 
The  army  of  the  Janissaries  was  the  result  of  the 
devshirme  (Turk,  “collection,  recruiting”),  an  Ot¬ 
toman  institution,  namely  the  periodical  levy  of 
Christian  boys  living  within  the  sultan’s  territories 
(dhitnmi)  for  training  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  Jan¬ 
issaries  and  later  to  enter  palace  service  or  the 
administration.  The  same  term  is  used  in  the 
earliest  Ottoman  sources  with  the  meaning  of 
pencik,  that  is,  the  collection  of  the  fifth  part  of 
the  prisoners,  an  old  Islamic  institution,  called  by 
the  Byz.  ttep-tttov  (Kantakouzenos)  or  irsvTa- 
pbOLpia  (Chalkokondyles)  and  by  the  Latins  pen- 
dameria  (Veneto-Cretan  text  of  1402).  The  earliest 
reference  to  the  devshirme  as  an  institution  applied 
to  the  sultan’s  subjects  appears  in  the  Life  of  St. 
Philotheos  of  Athos,  apparently  composed  in 
the  second  half  of  the  14th  C.  (B.  Papoulia,  SudostF 
22  [1963]  259—80),  and  in  a  sermon  of  Isidore 
Glabas,  metropolitan  of  Thessalonike,  delivered 
in  1395  (S.  Vryonis,  Speculum  31  [1956]  433-43)- 
The  Greek  term  gianitzaroi  also  designated  the 
Christian  guards  of  the  Byz.  emperor  ca.1437.  In 
that  case  it  probably  constituted  the  Greek  ren¬ 
dering  of  the  Latin  or  neo-Latin  ginetari,  giane- 
tario,  janizzeri,  etc. 

lit.  Moravcsik,  Byzantinoturcica  2:nof,  113.  G.T.  Den¬ 
nis,  “Three  Reports  from  Crete  on  the  Situation  in  Ro¬ 
mania,  1401  — 1402,”  StVen  12  (1970)  243-65.  V.L.  Menage, 
El 2  2:210—13.  Idem,  “Some  Notes  on  the  Devshirme,” 
BSOAS  2g  (1966)  64-78.  E.A.  Zachariadou,  “Les  ‘janis- 
saires’  de  1’empereur  byzantin,”  in  Studia  turcologica  memo¬ 
riae  Alexii  Bombaci  dicata  (Naples  1982)  591—97.  — E.A.Z. 

JARMI,  AL-,  more  fully  Muslim  ibn  Abl  Muslim 
al-Jarml,  Arab  official  and  warrior  who  wrote 
books  on  Byz.  based  on  information  obtained  as 
a  prisoner  of  war;  fl.  9th  C.  His  biography  is  only 
known  from  al-MAScUDl,  who  describes  him  as  an 
eminent  man  in  the  Arab-Byz.  frontier  region. 
He  was  captured  by  the  Byz.  ca.837  and  was 
released  in  845.  His  writings  on  Byz.  are  now  lost. 
They  were  used  by  ibn  Khurdadbeh,  Qudama, 
and  al-Mascudi  (and  probably  ibn  al-Faqlh,  ca.900). 
According  to  al-MascudI  ( Tanblh  191),  al-Jarml 
was  well  informed  on  Byz.  His  writings  dealt  with 
historical,  political,  administrative,  topographical, 
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and  strategic  matters  as  well  as  the  northern 
neighbors  of  Byz.  Al-Jarml’s  description  of  Byz. 
themes  and  other  aspects  of  the  Byz.  army  and 
administration  are  extremely  accurate  and  de¬ 
tailed,  forming  the  core  of  practically  all  such 
accounts  in  Arab  geographers.  Of  special  impor¬ 
tance  are  his  descriptions  of  routes  into  Byz.  Asia 
Minor  and  practical  instructions  on  the  suitable 
times  for  raids  into  Byz.  territory. 

lit.  W.  Treadgold,  “Remarks  on  the  Work  of  Al-Jarm! 
on  Byzantium,”  BS  44  (1983)  205-12.  F.  Winkelmann, 
“Probleme  der  Informationen  des  al-Garmi  iiber  die  by- 
zantinischen  Provinzen,”  BS  43  (1982)  18-29.  Miquel,  Geo¬ 
graphic  1  :xviii,  2:391-95.  A.  Shboul,  Al-Mas'udl  and  His 
World  (London  1979)  234.  -A.Sh.,  A.M.T. 

JAROSLAV  ('lepoardkafios),  prince  of  Kiev;  son 
of  Vladimir  I  of  Kiev;  baptismal  name  George; 
born  978,  died  Kiev  20  Feb.  1054.  Victorious  in 
his  war  for  the  succession,  Jaroslav  became  the 
ruler  of  all  Rus’  in  1036.  In  1037  he  began  to 
construct  the  new  city  of  Kiev  on  the  Constantin- 
opolitan  pattern,  with  its  own  “Golden  Gate”  and 
stone  churches.  The  Cathedral  of  St.  Sophia  (see 
Kiev)  contains  a  fragmentary  fresco  of  the  foun¬ 
der  Jaroslav  and  his  family.  His  victory  over  the 
Pechenegs  turned  their  main  raids  toward  the 
Danube  and  the  Byz.  provinces.  In  1043  he  sent 
a  naval  expedition  of  about  400  vessels  and  up  to 
20,000  men  against  Constantinople;  defeated  in 
the  Bosporos  by  the  Byz.  general  Theophanes, 
the  fleet  returned  home  with  serious  losses.  Six 
thousand  warriors  lost  their  boats,  but  reached 
shore  and  were  taken  prisoner;  many  were  blinded. 
The  attack  on  Constantinople  can  be  seen  as  either 
a  belated  attempt  to  support  George  Maniakes 
or  a  trade  conflict.  The  peace  treaty  of  1046 
restored  the  alliance,  sealed  by  the  marriage  of 
Constantine  IX’s  daughter  to  Jaroslav’s  son,  Vse¬ 
volod. 

In  1051,  after  Jaroslav  nominated  Ilarion  as 
metropolitan  of  Kiev,  the  bishops  of  the  Russian 
eparchy  elected  and  consecrated  him,  basing  their 
action  on  the  Nomokanon  of  Fourteen  Titles. 
Although  they  ignored  the  designative  and  con- 
secratory  rights  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantino¬ 
ple,  Byz.  jurisdiction  itself  was  not  in  question 
since,  no  later  than  1054,  a  Greek  named  Ephraim 
who  bore  the  title  of  protoproedros  ton  protosynkellon 
was  metropolitan  of  Kiev. 

lit.  Shepard,  “Russians  Attack.”  Poppe,  Christian  Russia, 
pts.IV  (1981),  15-66;  V  (1972),  5-31.  — An.P. 


JEREMIAH  (’Iepe/uias),  one  of  the  four  great 
prophets,  also  considered  to  be  the  author  of  the 
Old  Testament  Book  of  Lamentations;  feastday  1 
May  or  4  Nov.  (Halkin,  infra  111).  Origen  wrote 
commentaries  on  both  books  (Jeremiah  and  Lam¬ 
entations),  offering  an  allegorical  rather  than  a 
“historical”  interpretation;  thus  in  some  cases  (e.g., 
Werke  3  2  [1983]  5.8)  he  discarded  the  exegesis  of 
Jeremiah  as  a  reference  to  Christ  and  insisted  on 
explaining  his  words  as  allusions  to  mankind’s 
moral  infamy.  After  John  Chrysostom  and  esp. 
Theodoret  of  Cyrrhus,  the  image  of  Jeremiah  as 
prophet  of  Christ’s  advent  became  entrenched  in 
Byz.  The  Synaxarion  of  Constantinople  and  the  im¬ 
perial  Menologion  of  the  11th  C.  (Halkin,  infra) 
have  Jeremiah  announce  to  the  Egyptian  priests 
the  fall  of  their  idols  and  the  birth  of  the  Savior 
in  the  manger.  Byz.  legend  ascribed  to  Jeremiah 
a  miraculous  power  to  expel  asps  (identified  as 
crocodiles).  He  is  described  as  a  short  man  with  a 
sharp-pointed  beard.  His  memory  was  celebrated 
in  the  Church  of  Apostle  Peter,  near  Hagia  So¬ 
phia  (Janin,  Eglises  CP  398). 

Representation  in  Art.  Images  of  Jeremiah  are 
found  principally  among  the  prophets  in  monu¬ 
mental  art  and  in  the  Prophet  Books.  The  de¬ 
piction  of  Jeremiah  with  long  dark  hair  and  beard 
in  Florence  Laur.  5.9  (late  10th  C.)  is  one  of  the 
most  monumental  images  of  Byz.  illumination, 
but  his  book  offered  little  to  the  repertoire  of 
narrative  iconography,  even  in  contexts  such  as 
the  Sacra  Parallela. 

lit.  BHG  777-79.  Y.  Congar,  “Ecce  constitui  te  super 
gentes  et  regna  (Jer.  1.10)  ‘in  Geschichte  und  Gegenwart,’  ” 
in  Theologie  in  Geschichte  und  Gegenwart  (Munich  1957)  671— 
96.  F.  Halkin,  “Le  prophete  ‘saint’  Jeremie  dans  le  meno- 
loge  imperial  byzantin,”  Biblica  65  (1984)  111-16.  A.  Hei- 
mann,  LCI  2:387—92.  Lowden,  Prophet  Books.  H.  Belting, 
G.  Cavallo,  Die  Bibel  des  Niketas  (Wiesbaden  1979)  45. 

— J-I-»  J.H.L.,  A.K. 


JERICHO  (’Iepiyrn,  Hebr.  Yeriho),  ancient  city  in 
the  southern  Jordan  Valley  that  flourished  during 
the  late  Roman  period:  the  Madaba  mosaic  map 
represents  it  with  ramparts,  gates,  and  palm  trees. 
By  325  Jericho  was  a  bishopric.  After  the  earth¬ 
quake  of  551  Justinian  I  ordered  the  repair  of  its 
churches  of  Elisha  and  the  Virgin;  the  latter  is 
identified  as  a  large  6th-C.  basilica  uncovered  at 
Tell  Hassan.  The  remains  of  successive  churches 
of  the  4th-gth  C.  were  discovered  at  Khirbat  en- 
Nitla,  as  well  as  an  8th-C.  synagogue.  The  city 
became  a  monastic  center,  with  a  hospital  and 
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several  hospices;  a  mosaic  floor  with  a  Nestorian 
inscription  was  found.  Among  the  city’s  attrac¬ 
tions  for  pilgrims  was  Elisha’s  spring. 

Jericho  was  destroyed  by  Persian  and  Arab  in¬ 
vasions  and  became  a  village:  John  Phokas  (ch.20) 
describes  the  area  as  countryside  covered  with 
gardens  and  vineyards,  but  Constantine  Ma- 
nasses  (ed.  K.  Horna,  BZ  13  [1904]  333.280—87) 
saw  only  a  stifling  sandy  valley.  The  Crusaders 
built  a  castle  and  Church  of  the  Trinity  at  Jericho. 

lit.  Abel,  Geographic  2:35gf.  G.  Beer,  RE  9  (1916)  928. 
Wilkinson,  Pilgrims  160.  Ovadiah,  Corpus  72-75.  EAEHL 
2:570-75-  -G.V.,  Z.U.M. 


JEROME,  more  fully  Eusebius  Hieronymus,  bib¬ 
lical  exegete  and  translator,  saint;  born  Stridon  in 
Dalmatia  331  (Kelly)  or  ca.348,  died  Bethlehem 
30  Sept.  420.  Jerome  was  early  exposed  to  both 
classical  and  Christian  culture  at  Rome,  being 
baptized  and  studying  under  the  scholar  Donatus. 
Years  of  travel  and  asceticism  in  the  West  and 
East  followed.  He  learned  Hebrew  as  a  hermit  in 
the  Syrian  desert.  Jerome  was  ordained  at  Anti¬ 
och,  where  he  studied  Greek  and  heard  Apolli- 
naris  lecture.  A  visit  to  Constantinople  in  381 
acquainted  him  with  Gregory  of  Nazianzos.  Back 
in  Rome  he  became  secretary  to  Pope  Damasus 
(366-384),  also  functioning  as  spiritual  and  worldly 
adviser  to  wealthy  Roman  ladies,  such  as  Melania 
the  Younger.  After  the  death  of  Damasus,  re¬ 
newed  travels  ended  at  Bethlehem  where  he  ruled 
a  newly  founded  monastery  and  devoted  himself 
to  scholarship. 

Jerome’s  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Latin 
(Vulgate)  is  preeminent  among  his  writings.  Vo¬ 
luminous  biblical  commentaries  are  enriched  by 
the  secular  learning  brought  to  bear  on  sacred 
texts.  Equally  important  for  his  contemporaries 
were  his  De  viris  illustribus  (On  Famous  Men)  of 
392,  a  catalog  of  135  Christian  authors,  both  Greek 
and  Latin,  from  St.  Peter  to  himself,  and  his  Latin 
paraphrase  and  expansion  of  the  Chronicle  of  Eu¬ 
sebios  of  Caesarea,  a  world  history  from  the 
birth  of  Abraham  to  325,  with  much  emphasis  on 
chronology  and  synchronization  of  events.  His 
many  letters  mirror  the  social  and  intellectual  life 
of  the  times.  He  also  wrote  vituperative  attacks 
on  heresies  and  heretics,  the  fruit  of  his  passionate 
involvement  against  Arianism,  Origenism,  and 
Pelagianism.  Jerome’s  famous  dream,  in  which 
God  invited  him  to  choose  between  Cicero  and 


Christianity,  crystallizes  the  dilemma  of  how  to 
reconcile  the  old  Roman  culture  with  the  new 
Christian  religion. 

ed.  PL  22—30.  Opera,  ed.  G.  Morin,  P.  Antin,  2  vols. 
(Turnhout  1958—59).  Die  Chrrnik  des  Hieronymus,  ed.  R.W.O. 
Helm  (Berlin  1956).  Hieronymus  liber  De  viris  inlustribus,  ed. 
E.C.  Richardson  (Leipzig  1896).  Select  Letters  of  St.  Jerome, 
ed.  F.A.  Wright  (London-New  York  1933),  with  Eng.  tr. 
The  Homilies  of  Saint  Jerome,  tr.  M.L.  Ewald,  2  vols.  (Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  1964—66).  Saint  Jerome,  Dogmatic  and  Polemical 
Works,  tr.  J.N.  Hritzu  (Washington,  D.C.,  1965). 

lit.  J.N.D.  Kelly,  Jerome:  his  Life,  Writings,  and  Contro¬ 
versies  (London  1975).  K.  Sugano,  Das  Rombild  des  Hierony¬ 
mus  (Frankfurt  1983).  D.S.  Wiesen,  St.  Jerome  as  a  Satirist 
(Ithaca,  N.Y.,  1964).  A.S.  Pease,  “The  Attitude  of  Jerome 
towards  Pagan  Literature,”  TAPA  50  (1919)  150—67. 

-B.B. 

JERUSALEM  (’lepocrokvpa),  the  present  Old  City, 
lies  near  the  summit  of  the  Judaean  Hills  on  a 
pair  of  rocky  spurs  sloping  south  toward  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  two  valleys,  the  Hinnom  (Gehenna)  to  the 
west  and  south  and  the  Kidron  (Valley  of  Jeho- 
sophat)  to  the  east.  The  eastern  spur  includes  the 
ancient  Temple  Mount,  now  the  Haram  al-Sharlf. 
The  broader  and  higher  western  spur,  in  anti¬ 
quity  nearly  bisected  by  a  transverse  valley,  ter¬ 
minates  in  Mt.  Sion  (Zion),  towering  above  the 
Hinnom  Valley. 

In  the  late  Roman  period  Jerusalem  retained 
the  plan  and  the  name  of  Aelia  Capitolina,  a 
Roman  colony  founded  by  Hadrian  between  130 
and  135.  On  the  existing  street  grid  Hadrian  had 
imposed  two  monumental  colonnaded  streets,  one 
leading  south  from  the  main  north  gate  (the  pre¬ 
sent  Damascus  gate)  along  the  western  spur,  and 
the  other  descending  the  Tyropoean  Valley  be¬ 
tween  the  two  spurs.  The  Temple  Mount  lay  in 
ruins,  and  Aelia’s  principal  temple,  to  Capitoline 
Jupiter,  dominated  the  city  from  the  higher  west¬ 
ern  spur,  adjacent  to  the  colonnaded  street.  To 
the  south  of  the  temple  opened  the  city’s  forum, 
part  of  it  over  the  transverse  valley,  winch  Ha¬ 
drian  had  filled  in  to  provide  the  needed  space. 
Another  major  street,  perhaps  not  colonnaded, 
extended  from  the  main  west  gate  (now  the  Jaffa 
gate)  east  across  the  western  spur  and  the  Tyro¬ 
poean  Valley  to  the  Temple  Mount. 

Roman  Aelia’s  small  Christian  community  had 
venerated  caves  in  Bethlehem  9  km  to  the  south, 
and  at  Gethsemane  and  on  the  Mount  of  Olives 
just  east  of  the  city.  Outside  the  walls  stood  a 
house  church  and  a  small  suburban  community 
on  Mt.  Sion.  The  Christians  played  no  role  in  the 
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city,  of  which  the  empire’s  Christians  were  scarcely 
aware. 

This  changed  dramatically  in  326  when,  accord¬ 
ing  to  tradition,  Helena  reached  Jerusalem.  The 
year  before,  Bp.  Makarios  of  Jerusalem  had  se¬ 
cured  permission  from  Constantine  I  at  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Nicaea  to  destroy  the  Capitoline  temple. 
While  removing  the  foundations,  in  Helena’s 
presence,  workmen  uncovered  an  empty  tomb 
which  was  identified  as  that  of  Christ.  A  rock 
nearby  was  taken  to  be  Golgotha.  This  discovery 
created  a  sensation  among  Christians  and  quickly 
stimulated  pilgrimage  from  as  far  away  as  the 
western  provinces.  Constantine  ordered  a  basilica 
(which  became  the  city’s  episcopal  see)  con¬ 
structed  just  to  the  east  of  the  tomb. 

Retaining  its  Roman  plan,  Aelia  now  became  a 
Christian  city  and,  in  common  parlance,  was  once 
again  called  Jerusalem  or  “the  Holy  City.”  An 
outpouring  of  public  and  private  wealth  gave  the 
city’s  topography  a  Christian  appearance.  Besides 
the  complex  surrounding  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
Constantine  built  the  Eleona  church  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives  and  a  great  basilica  in  Bethlehem.  By 
the  end  of  the  4th  C.  the  Roman  noblewoman 
Poimenia  had  financed  the  Ascension  Church 
(Imbomon)  near  the  Eleona,  and  unknown  bene¬ 
factors  the  Church  of  the  Apostles  on  Mt.  Sion 
and  a  church  in  Gethsemane.  Bishops  such  as 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem  became  the  most  powerful 
men  in  the  city. 

Constantine  enforced  Hadrian’s  edict  excluding 
Jews  from  Jerusalem  but  permitted  them  en¬ 
trance  to  mourn  the  destruction  of  the  Temple — 
in  Christian  eyes  salutary  proof  of  Christianity’s 
triumph.  With  similar  symbolism  but  opposite  in¬ 
tentions,  Julian  the  Apostate  lifted  the  Hadrianic 
ban  and  resolved  to  rebuild  the  Jewish  Temple. 
Work  began  in  362/3  but  was  soon  suspended. 
Christian  pilgrims  to  the  Temple  Mount  were 
shown  the  bloodstains  of  Zacharias  there  ( Proto - 
evangelion  of  James  23.2-3)  as  well  as  the  standing 
Herodian  retaining  walls  (of  considerable  height) 
and  the  various  underground  chambers  said  to 
belong  to  Solomon’s  palace. 

By  the  end  of  the  4th  C.,  virtually  the  entire 
pagan  population  had  embraced  the  victorious 
faith.  By  381—84,  when  Egeria  visited  Jerusalem, 
asceticism  had  struck  root,  and  monks  and  con¬ 
secrated  virgins,  many  from  abroad,  formed  an 
important  part  of  the  populace.  Mainly  Western 


ascetic  communities  existed  on  the  Mount  of  Ol¬ 
ives  by  375,  and  a  decade  later  St.  Jerome  and  his 
protege  Paula  founded  rival  monasteries  in  Beth¬ 
lehem.  Immigrant  ascetics  like  Melania  the 
Younger  helped  the  city’s  economy  with  generous 
endowments  to  churches,  monasteries,  and  xe- 
nodocheia. 

Like  Palestine  as  a  whole,  Jerusalem  profited 
from  traffic  in  relics.  Rich  in  ordinary  “blessings” 

(see  eulogia),  Jerusalem  also  possessed  the  wood 
of  the  True  Cross;  bits  of  it,  acquired  for  a  price, 
or  stolen,  or  given  as  presents,  soon  made  their 
way  across  Christendom.  Similarly,  Bp.  John  II 
of  Jerusalem  took  control  of  the  relics  of  St.  Ste¬ 
phen  the  Protomartyr,  which  came  to  light  in  415. 

In  420  or  421  John’s  successor  dispatched  Ste-  I 

phen’s  right  arm  to  Constantinople,  in  return  for  j 

which  Theodosios  II  sent  money  to  Jerusalem  and  | 

dedicated  a  gem-encrusted  cross  on  Golgotha. 

Melania  influenced  Athenais-Eudokia,  consort 
of  Theodosios,  who  first  came  to  Jerusalem  on 
pilgrimage  in  438/9  and  then,  exiled  from  the 
court,  settled  permanently  (ca. 443-60).  Eudokia 
endowed  monasteries,  founded  hostels  for  pil¬ 
grims  and  the  poor,  and  built  churches  to  the 
Virgin  at  Siloam — on  the  south  flank  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem’s  eastern  spur — and  perhaps  at  the  Sheep 
Pool,  the  latter  commemorating  Mary’s  birth.  Eu- 
dokia’s  Basilica  of  St.  Stephen,  north  of  the  city, 
remained  the  largest  church  for  a  century.  Above 
all,  the  exiled  empress  built  a  new  fortification 
wall  whose  defensive  perimeter  finally  incorpo¬ 
rated  Mt.  Sion  and  the  southern  suburbs  as  far  as 
Siloam.  In  the  mid-5th  C.,  Jerusalem  reached  a 
pinnacle  of  population  and  wealth  unequaled  since 
the  Herodian  period.  Despite  this,  Caesarea  I 

Maritima  held  primacy  among  the  sees  of  Pal¬ 
estine  until  451,  when  Bp.  Juvenal  of  Jerusalem 
secured  the  patriarchate  (see  Jerusalem,  Pa¬ 
triarchate  of). 

After  Constantine  and  Eudokia,  Justinian  I  ranks 
as  Jerusalem’s  third  imperial  benefactor.  He  built 
the  Nea  Ekklesia  of  Mary  Theotokos,  the  city’s 
largest  church,  and  extended  the  main  colon¬ 
naded  street  south  to  its  west  fayade.  This  com¬ 
pleted  the  urban  plan  of  Jerusalem  as  depicted 
on  the  Madaba  mosaic  map. 

In  614  the  Persians  besieged  and  captured  Je¬ 
rusalem  with  heavy  destruction  and  loss  of  life, 
gave  the  city  over  to  the  Jews,  and  carried  off  the 
True  Cross  ( Expugnationis  Hierosolymae  ad  614  re- 


censiones  arabicae,  ed.  G.  Garitte,  2  vols.  [Louvain 
1974]).  Herakleios  forced  the  Persians  to  with¬ 
draw;  the  return  of  the  city’s  talisman  is  variously 
dated  to  629,  630,  and  631  (V.  Grumel  suggests 
21  March  631  [ByzF  1  (1966)  139-49]);  within  the 
decade,  however,  Jerusalem  fell  to  the  Arabs. 
About  March  638,  after  a  long  siege,  Patr.  So- 
phronios  surrendered  Jerusalem  to  the  Caliph 
‘Umar,  who  refrained  from  praying  at  the  Lord’s 
Tomb  and  thus  preserved  the  site  for  Christianity. 
The  Muslims,  who  likewise  called  Jerusalem  “the 
Holy  City”  (al-Quds),  built  their  shrines,  the  Dome 
of  the  Rock  and  the  al-Aqsa  Mosque,  on  the 
Temple  Mount.  Christian  pilgrimage  continued 
on  a  smaller  scale.  In  1009  the  mad  Fatimid  caliph 
al-Hakim  leveled  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  but  Con¬ 
stantine  IX  soon  restored  it  (R.  Ousterhout,/SAH 
48  [1989]  66-78). 

The  Crusaders  entered  Jerusalem  in  1099  and 
established  the  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem  (see  Jeru¬ 
salem,  Kingdom  of).  Europeans  ruled  the  city 
from  1099  to  1187  and  from  1229  to  1243,  gave 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  its  present 
form  and  built  the  Gothic  Church  of  St.  Anne. 
They  turned  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  temporarily 
into  a  church,  the  Templum  Domini,  and  the  knightly 
Order  of  Templars  established  itself  in  al-Aqsa. 
Despite  subsequent  rebuilding,  the  Old  City  today 
retains  the  urban  plan  of  the  Roman  and  Byz. 
periods. 

In  art,  biblical  exegesis,  and  theology  a  celestial 
Jerusalem  paralleled  and  sometimes  reflected  the 
terrestrial  city.  Conforming  to  biblical  prophecies 
about  Jerusalem,  this  conception  became  an  ar¬ 
chetype  of  the  human  soul,  of  the  Christian  church, 
and  of  individual  church  buildings.  It  provided 
an  image  of  paradise,  as  in  Revelations  21—22  and 
the  loth-C.  vision  of  the  Monk  Kosmas  ( Synax.CP 
hi  — 14),  where  the  heavenly  city  with  golden 
streets  and  a  palace  could  equally  be  Constanti¬ 
nople,  sometimes  called  by  the  Byz.  the  New  Je¬ 
rusalem. 

Pilgrimage  Sites.  In  addition  to  the  Holy  Sepul¬ 
chre,  six  sites  in  Jerusalem  were  of  special  interest 
to  pilgrims. 

1.  The  House  of  Caiaphas,  where  part  of  Jesus’ 
trial  took  place  and  Peter  denied  him  (Mt  26:57— 
75),  was  east  of  Mt.  Sion.  Peter’s  repentance  (Mt 
26:75)  was  remembered  there  in  the  early  sta- 
tional  liturgy  of  Holy  Thursday.  By  the  6th  C.  at 
the  latest,  a  church  of  St.  Peter  replaced  “ruins” 
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of  at  least  the  house  and  continued  to  be  a  focus 
of  interest  through  the  Latin  Kingdom. 

2.  The  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  just  east  of  the 
city,  was  the  site  where  Jesus  prayed  (Mk  14:32— 
42)  and  was  betrayed  by  Judas  (Mk  14:43-50). 
Early  pilgrims  used  Gethsemane  as  a  place  of 
prayer.  By  the  late  4th  C.  a  church  was  built  there; 
probably  the  earthquake  of  746  destroyed  it. 
Sources  refer  to  a  rock  or  a  cave  of  the  betrayal. 
The  Breviarius,  Patr.  Eutychios  of  Constantino¬ 
ple,  and  the  Piacenza  Pilgrim  held  that  Jesus 
had  a  supper  at  Gethsemane;  Eutychios  distin¬ 
guishes  this  “first  supper”  from  the  “second”  meal 
at  Bethany  (Jn  12:2)  and  the  “third,”  that  is,  the 
Last  Supper  (see  Lord’s  Supper).  A  certain  Theo¬ 
dosius  set  the  Washing  of  the  Feet  at  Gethse¬ 
mane,  which  was  also  identified  with  the  tomb  of 
the  Virgin’s  Dormition. 

3.  The  Praetorium,  or  residence  of  Pontius  Pi¬ 
late  (Mk  15:16),  was  in  fact  in  the  area  of  the 
Tower  of  David,  but  the  place  pointed  out  to  Byz. 
pilgrims  was  in  the  Tyropoean  Valley.  A  church 
existed  there  from  the  mid-5th  C.,  decorated  per¬ 
haps  with  murals  depicting  the  narrative  of  Mark 
15:16—20.  From  the  6th  C.,  pilgrims  were  shown 
the  stone  (with  footprints)  upon  which  Christ  stood 
during  his  trial,  Pilate’s  seat,  and  a  portrait  of 
Christ. 

4.  The  Sheep  Pool  (pool  of  Bethesda,  John  5:2) 
was  located  near  the  east  gate  of  the  city.  Exca¬ 
vations  have  shown  that  the  site  was  originally  a 
pagan  healing  shrine;  porticoes  enclosed  its  two 
pools  during  the  Roman  period.  By  the  mid-5th 
C.  a  “Church  of  the  Sheep  Pool”  was  on  the  spot, 
with  a  courtyard  overhanging  the  pools.  It  was 
the  locus  sanctus  not  only  of  the  healing  of  the 
paralytic  (and  preserved  his  couch),  but  also  of 
the  birth  of  the  Virgin. 

5.  Siloam  was  a  pool  on  the  south  side  of  the 
city  where  Jesus  sent  the  blind  man  to  wash  and 
be  healed  (John  9:7).  A  traditional  healing  shrine, 
it  was  enclosed  by  a  square  colonnade  in  Roman 
times,  and,  in  the  5th  C.,  marked  by  a  church 
that  attracted  the  sick  (Piacenza  Pilgrim,  Travels 
24)  seeking  the  eulogia  of  the  waters.  Remains 
of  both  stages  have  been  found  by  excavation. 

6.  The  Tower  of  David,  on  the  site  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  Citadel,  is  portrayed  on  the  Madaba  mosaic 
map  as  two  towers  to  the  right  of  the  west  en¬ 
trance  to  the  city.  The  name  was  applied  generally 
to  the  originally  three-towered  fortress  built  there 
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by  Herod  the  Great,  where  Byz.  pilgrims  believed 
David  had  composed  or  recited  the  Psalms. 

lit.  J.  Wilkinson,  Egeria’s  Travels  to  the  Holy  Land,  rev. 
ed.  (Jerusalem-Warminster  1981).  Wilkinson.  Pilgrims.  H. 
Vincent,  F.-M.  Abel,  Jerusalem:  Recherches  de  topographie, 
d’archeologie  et  d'histoire,  2  vols.  in  4  (Paris  1912—26).  N. 
Avigad,  Discovering  Jerusalem  (Nashville,  Tenn.,  1983)  205- 
46-  -K.G.H.,  G.V. 

JERUSALEM,  ASSIZES  OF,  designation  given  to 
a  group  of  treatises,  chiefly  of  the  13th  C.,  which 
record  the  procedures,  customs,  and  laws  of  the 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem;  some  of  the  royal  laws 
(“assizes”)  incorporated  data  from  the  12th  C. 
The  principal  group  of  treatises,  composed  in  Old 
French  by  Jean  d’lbelin  and  others,  relates  to  the 
usages  of  the  High  Court  of  the  kingdom,  which 
judged  cases  involving  the  king  and  his  barons. 
These  represent  Western  feudal  law,  interpreted 
by  the  baronial  jurists  so  as  to  weaken  royal  power. 
A  second,  smaller  group  of  treatises  records  the 
practices  of  the  Court  of  Burgesses,  esp.  that  at 
Acre,  which  tried  cases  involving  nonnobles,  chiefly 
merchants.  Of  these  latter  treatises,  the  Lime  des 
Assises  des  Bourgeois  was  strongly  influenced  by  a 
Provencal  compilation  ultimately  deriving  from 
the  Codex  Theodosianus.  Because  these  codifi¬ 
cations  continued  in  use  on  Cyprus,  parts  of  them 
were  translated  into  Greek  for  the  benefit  of  the 
formerly  Byz.  inhabitants.  Jean  d’lbelin’s  treatise 
influenced  the  Assizes  of  Romania. 

ed.  French — RHC  Lois.  Greek — Sathas,  MB  6. 

lit.  J.  Riley-Smith,  The  Feudal  Nobility  and  the  Kingdom 
of  Jerusalem  7/74-/277  (London  1973)  121-84.  J.  Prawer, 
Crusader  Institutions  (Oxford  1980)343-468.  -C.M.B. 

JERUSALEM,  KINGDOM  OF,  Crusader  state 
that  existed  from  noo  to  1187.  Following  the 
Crusaders’  capture  of  Jerusalem  in  1099,  the 
kingdom  was  established  with  the  coronation  of 
Baldwin  I,  25  Dec.  1100.  Its  kings  claimed  suze¬ 
rainty  over  other  Crusader  leaders,  the  princes  of 
Antioch  and  the  counts  of  Edessa  and  Tripoli. 
While  Byz.  claimed  sovereignty  over  some  Cru¬ 
sader  states  in  Syria-Palestine,  only  in  the  reign 
of  Manuel  I  was  an  effort  made  to  assert  suprem¬ 
acy  over  the  kingdom.  In  order  to  secure  assis¬ 
tance  against  Nur  al-Dln  and  Saladin,  Baldwin 
III  and  Amalric  I  sought  an  alliance  with  Man¬ 
uel.  The  latter’s  patronage  at  Bethlehem  is  com¬ 
memorated  by  the  mosaicist  Ephraim  in  a  Greek 


inscription  (1169).  But  Byz.  exercised  no  real  sov¬ 
ereignty  over  the  kingdom.  Initially,  the  Greek 
Christians  of  Palestine  accepted  Crusader  rule. 
By  1187,  however,  those  in  Jerusalem  were  suf¬ 
ficiently  alienated  to  be  willing  to  help  Saladin 
take  the  city  (2  Oct.  1187).  After  the  Third  Cru¬ 
sade,  the  kingdom  was  reestablished  at  Acre. 

lit.  J.L.  La  Monte.  “To  What  Extent  Was  the  Byzantine 
Empire  the  Suzerain  of  the  Latin  Crusading  States?”  By- 
zantion  7  (1932)  253-64.  R.-J.  Lilie,  Byzanz  und  die 
Kreuzfahrerstaaten  (Munich  1981).  Prawer,  Royaume  latin 
vol.  1.  -C.M.B.,  A.c! 

JERUSALEM,  PATRIARCHATE  OF.  The  see’s 
prestige,  as  the  original  mother  church  of  Chris¬ 
tendom,  was  first  formally  recognized  at  Nicaea 
I  (canon  7).  The  extensive  building  program  and 
support  of  the  emperors,  beginning  with  Con¬ 
stantine  I,  were  crucial  in  its  eventual  rise  to 
patriarchal  status.  Despite  Nicaea’s  acknowledg¬ 
ment,  however,  its  incumbents  remained  subject 
to  the  metropolitan  see  of  Caesarea  Maritima 
(under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarchate  of  an- 
tioch),  which  had  precedence  as  the  capital  of 
the  administrative  province  of  Palestina  Prima. 
Finally,  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  Jerusalem 
was  ranked  fifth  as  an  independent  patriarchate 
with  power  of  jurisdiction  over  the  three  prov¬ 
inces  of  Palestine:  Caesarea,  Skythopolis,  and  Pe¬ 
tra  (cf.  S.  Vailhe,  ROC  4  [1899I  44-57),  compris¬ 
ing  59  bishoprics.  The  skillful  diplomacy  of  Patr. 
Juvenal  was  largely  responsible  for  this  change. 
Still,  the  new  patriarchate  never  became  a  force 
in  church  politics  or  achieved  the  prominence  of 
the  other  major  sees.  Its  decline  began  with  the 
Persian  attack  on  the  city  (614)  and  its  conquest 
by  the  Arabs  (638),  when  most  of  the  bishoprics 
disappeared.  Vacancies,  as  in  the  other  patriar¬ 
chates  under  Muslim  rule,  were  frequent,  al¬ 
though  in  1027  an  agreement  with  the  caliph 
allowed  the  installation  of  imperial  candidates. 
Jerusalem  kept  direct  relations  with  Rome,  and, 
during  and  after  the  events  of  1054,  was  not 
automatically  anti-Latin.  Nonetheless,  with  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  Crusades  and  the  establishment  of  a 
rival  Latin  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem,  relations 
with  the  Latins  gradually  deteriorated.  Many  of 
the  patriarchs  during  this  period  lived  as  exiles  in 
Constantinople. 

lit.  Papadopoulos,  Hierosolym.  G.  Fedalto,  “Liste  vesco- 
vili  del  patriarcato  di  Gerusalemme  I.  Gerusalemme  e  Pa- 
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lestina  prima,”  OrChrP  49  (1983)  5-41.  A.  Michel,  Amalfi 
und  Jerusalem  im  griechtschen  Kirchenstreit  (1054—1090)  (Rome 
1939).  — A.P. 

JESSE,  TREE  OF.  See  Tree  of  Jesse. 

JESUS  PRAYER.  See  Hesychasm. 

JEWELER.  The  Byz.  distinguished  the  goldsmith 
( chrysochoos )  from  the  silversmith  ( argyrokopos ) 
(Koukoules,  Bios  2.1:225,  228).  Often  they  used 
the  word  chrysochoos  in  the  broad  sense  of  a  jew¬ 
eler,  for  example,  chrysochooi  were  ordered  to  make 
crowns  (Kantak.  2:564.12-13).  Sometimes  (as  in 
TheophCont  450.17—19)  a  clear  distinction  is  made 
between  craftsmen  working  in  gold  (chrysostiktai) 
and  those  working  in  silver  ( argyrokopoi ).  In  the 
vita  of  Theodore  of  Sykeon,  an  argyrokopos  seems 
to  be  an  individual  who  sells  silver  vessels,  but 
employs  others  to  make  them. 

A  passage  in  John  Moschos  (PG  87:3o88CD) 
describes  the  production  of  jewelry  and  metal¬ 
work  in  Constantinople:  the  artisan  began  his 
career  as  an  apprentice;  after  mastering  the  craft, 
he  worked  under  the  supervision  of  an  epistates 
who  directed  clients  to  him.  The  precious  mate¬ 
rials  were  rigorously  controlled  and  the  object  was 
weighed  before  the  gems  were  set  in  the  metal. 
The  prestige  of  goldsmiths  in  the  6th  C.  is  shown 
by  their  taking  precedence  over  all  other  mer¬ 
chants  and  artisans  in  adventus  ceremonies  (De  cer. 
484.9).  Some  jewelers  were  clerics,  such  as  the 
argyrokopos  Romylos,  a  deacon  of  the  church  of 
Gethsemane,  who  worked  in  Jerusalem  (Cyril  of 
Skythopolis,  ed.  Schwartz  184.21—23).  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  (PG  33:34gA)  describes  experienced 
chrysochooi  who  worked  with  minute  tools  and 
melted  gold  over  a  fire,  while  John  Tzetzes  (Hist. 
4:887-88)  refers  to  their  tiny  clay  smelting  fur¬ 
naces.  He  also  states  that  chrysochooi  made  tar 
models  that  they  then  covered  with  silver  or  gold. 

Some  jewelers  plied  their  craft  in  state  work¬ 
shops  under  the  supervision  of  the  archon  ton 
chrysochoeion  (Laurent,  Corpus  2:341—43),  whom 
Oikonomides  (Lisles  3 1 7)  likens  to  the  chrysoepsetes 
mentioned  in  the  Kletorologion  of  Philotheos  and 
other  texts.  In  an  edict  of  1202  (MM  3:57.27—28) 
the  archon  ton  chrysochoeion  is  a  high-ranking  offi¬ 
cial  titled  megalodoxotatos  who  was  the  owner  of 
several  houses. 


The  chapter  on  the  guild  of  the  argyropratai 
in  the  loth-C.  Book  of  the  Eparch  refers  frequently 
to  chrysochooi ;  the  relationship  between  the  two 
terms  is  unclear.  Chrysochooi  were  specifically  pro¬ 
hibited  from  working  in  their  own  houses  and 
had  to  set  up  their  workshops  on  the  Mese.  They 
were  also  forbidden  to  purchase  more  than  one 
pound  of  uncoined  gold  (bullion)  at  a  time. 
Sjuzjumov  (Bk.  of  Eparch  136)  considered  the  chry- 
sochooi  jewelers  and  the  argyropratai  inspectors  who 
controlled  the  sale  of  precious  metals,  jewelry, 
gems,  and  so  forth,  while  Stockle  thought  that  the 
argyropratai  were  both  jewelers  and  inspectors. 

lit.  Stockle,  Zunfte  20—22 .  J .  Ebersolt,  Les  arts  somptuaires 
de  Byzance  (Paris  1923)  6f.  Kazhdan,  Derevnja  i  gorod  199- 
202.  Rudakov,  Kul'tura  150—53.  Sodini,  “L’artisanat  ur- 
bain”  94—97.  Smetanin,  Viz.obscestvo  8if.  -A.K.,  A.C. 

JEWELRY  (koct/uo?,  lit.  “ornament”).  Byz.  jewelry 
continued  Greco-Roman  traditions  but  was  also 
influenced  by  Eastern  decorative  and  nonfigural 
types,  with  an  admixture  of  local  elements  wher¬ 
ever  in  the  empire  it  was  produced.  The  forms 
of  objects  made  by  jewelers  in  Rome,  Constan¬ 
tinople,  Athens,  Antioch,  or  Alexandria  thus  var¬ 
ied  considerably.  Byz.  jewelry  may  generally  be 
distinguished  by  its  extensive  use  of  color,  usually 
achieved  with  gems  or  enamels.  In  his  preface  to 
the  best-known  medieval  handbook  on  artistic 
technique,  the  Western  monk  Theophilus 
(ca.  1 1 10-40)  specifically  associates  color  with  the 
Greeks.  This  i2th-C.  notice  is  late  witness  to  a 
tradition  reverting  to  the  3rd  or  4th  C.,  when 
niello,  seems  first  to  have  been  applied  to  gold 
and  silver.  But  the  association  of  gems  and  orna¬ 
ment  with  Byz.  in  the  Western  mind  persisted  at 
least  down  to  the  time  when  German  envoys  to 
Constantinople  in  1196  pointed  out  that  they  were 
not  “worshipers  of  ornaments  and  garments  se¬ 
cured  by  brooches  suited  only  for  women” 
(Nik.Chon.  477.82—83). 

Our  knowledge  of  Byz.  jewelry  comes  from 
examples  found  in  treasures,  accounts  of  items 
that  have  not  survived,  and  illustrations  in  mo¬ 
saics,  painting,  textiles,  metalwork,  and  MS  illu¬ 
mination.  The  procession  of  female  saints  in  the 
mosaics  of  S.  Apollinare  Nuovo,  Ravenna,  shows 
matching  sets  of  hair  ornament,  earrings,  neck¬ 
lace,  BRACELET,  RINGS,  and  BELT  FITTINGS.  Gold 
plaques  and  gems  were  sewn  on  clothing,  and 
antique  coins  were  incorporated  into  other  items 
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of  personal  adornment.  The  importance  of  pre¬ 
cious  stones  is  indicated  by  their  frequent  imita¬ 
tion  in  the  borders  of  miniatures  in  MSS  and  on 
mosaic  pavements  and  wall  panels  as  much  as  by 
the  jeweled  walls  in  depictions  of  the  heavenly 
cities  of  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem,  and  gem- 
encrusted  thrones,  crosses,  liturgical  vessels,  and 
book  covers. 

Byz.  jewelry  is  further  characterized  by  the  ex¬ 
tensive  use  of  Christian  iconography  and  sacred 
objects,  worn  thus  for  protection  as  well  as  orna¬ 
ment.  These  pieces  could  incorporate  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  or  symbol,  an  image,  a  cross  or  Christogram, 
or  be  carried  in  an  enkolpion,  an  invention  of 
the  Byz.  Jewelry  was  not  only  an  outward  symbol 
of  faith  or  wealth  but  also  served  as  a  badge  of 
office.  Special  fibulae,  rings,  and  belt  buckles, 
awarded  by  the  emperor  and  often  inscribed, 
indicated  status  within  the  civil  service  or  the 
army.  Belisarios  rewarded  his  soldiers  with  arm- 
bands  and  torques  (Prokopios,  Wars  7.1.8).  Jew¬ 
elry  was  also  made  to  adorn  and  protect  animals. 
Floor  mosaics  show  race  horses  wearing  jeweled 
trappings  and  hunting  dogs  with  gem-studded 
collars.  Apotropaic  devices  (e.g.,  ivy  leaf,  swastika, 
sunburst,  crescent)  as  well  as  Christian  symbols 
decorate  charms  and  amulets  worn  by  animals. 

A  great  variety  of  techniques  was  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  jewelry.  Gemstones  were  mainly 
polished.  They  might  then  be  drilled  and/or  carved 
as  a  cameo  or  engraved  as  a  seal.  Metal  might  be 
cast  or  worked  in  repousse,  then  have  added 
niello,  enamel,  or  engraving,  or  be  cut  into  opus 
interrasile.  It  could  also  be  made  into  a  simple 
wire,  which  was  worked  as  filigree  or  drawn 
through  successively  smaller  holes  in  a  wooden  or 
metal  board.  This  wire  was  used  in  fine  gold  work 
and  incorporated  into  textiles. 

While  members  of  the  imperial  court  adorned 
themselves  with  crowns,  necklaces,  great  ropes  of 
pearls,  and  large  gems,  ordinary  people  also  had 
access  to  the  work  of  jewelers.  Their  products, 
known  from  archaeological  excavation,  were  usu¬ 
ally  made  of  gilded  bronze  imitating  gold  or  had 
colored  glass  paste  simulating  gems  in  rings  and 
earrings.  Bracelets  in  this  category  tend  to  be 
fairly  plain;  there  are  surprisingly  few  traces  of 
necklaces,  with  the  exception  of  fragments  of  chain 
and  ornaments,  such  as  amulets  or  crosses,  that 
may  have  been  suspended  on  the  chain.  Glass 
bracelets — a  form  of  jewelry  probably  invented 


for  the  mass  market  in  Roman  times  or  intended 
as  a  substitute  for  ivory  or  precious  metal — are 
found  in  large  numbers,  sometimes  in  contexts 
that  suggest  local  manufacture. 

Because  of  the  mixture  of  styles  in  many  pieces, 
dating  is  often  hard  to  establish.  Gems  were  often 
set  into  a  new  ring  or  even  recarved.  Antique 
coins  included  in  jewelry  provide  only  a  terminus 
post  quern  for  dating.  An  inscription  on  an  item 
often  helps,  as  may  controlled  excavation.  Rep¬ 
resentations  of  jewelry  in  datable  works  of  art  can 
also  provide  a  base  for  comparison. 

In  very  broad,  general  terms,  the  evolution  of 
Byz.  jewelry  was  from  simple  to  complex,  from 
light  to  heavy,  from  small  to  large,  but  these 
criteria  must  be  applied  with  care.  Earrings  started 
out  in  the  4th  C.  as  simple  hoops  and,  by  the 
10th— 12th  C.,  were  open  filigree  work  with  mul¬ 
tiple  projections  in  a  three-dimensional  form.  They 
were  complex  but  light.  Bracelets  changed  from 
narrow,  solid,  or  cutwork  bands  to  wide,  hinged 
bands,  sometimes  worked  in  repousse.  Necklaces 
developed  from  simple  chains  or  strands  of  beads, 
made  of  polished  and  drilled  stones  and  pearls, 
to  more  complex  forms  with  multiple  hanging 
elements.  Early  gold  and  silver  gem-mounts  were 
made  in  an  openwork  technique;  by  the  1  lth- 
12th  C.  they  were  solid  and  rather  heavy  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  combination 
of  influences  listed  above  must  be  studied  along 
with  techniques  used  in  cutting  stones  by  wheel 
or  burin,  types  of  enamel,  working  of  metal  (e.g., 
cast,  opus  interrasile,  granulation),  and  methods  of 
working  links  in  a  chain.  The  study  of  this  tech¬ 
nology  is  still  at  a  very  early  stage.  When  sufficient 
context  is  lacking,  as  is  often  the  case  with  “mass- 
produced”  work — the  so-called  costume  jewelry 
of  gilded  bronze  and  glass — one  can  only  try  to 
fit  such  pieces  as  far  as  possible  into  this  general 
typology. 

lit.  T.  Hackens,  R.  Winkes,  Gold  Jewelry:  Craft,  Style  and 
Meaning  from  Mycenae  to  Constantinopolis  (Louvain  1983) 
141—60.  E.  Coche  de  la  Ferte,  Antiker  Schmuck  vom  2.  bis  8. 
Jahrhundert  (Bern  1961).  L.  Niederle,  Pfispevky  k  vyvoji  by- 
zantskych  sperku  ze  IV.— X.  stoletl  (Prague  1930),  with  rev.  M. 
Andreeva,  BS  2  (1930)  12 if.  -S.D.C.,  A.C. 

JEWISH  ART  AND  ARCHITECTURE.  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  Jewish  art  and  architecture  on  the 
history  of  Byz.  art  is  a  much  debated  problem. 
The  fact  that,  in  spite  of  Exodus  20:4,  Jews  had 
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developed  artistic  practices  by  the  1st  C.  b.c.  al¬ 
lows  the  possibility  that  Jewish  models  helped 
shape  Christian  art,  which  first  arose  only  in  the 
late  2 nd/early  3rd  C.  Key  to  the  whole  discussion 
has  been  the  synagogue  at  Dura  Europos  (before 
a.d.  256),  the  only  Jewish  monument  with  an 
elaborate  program  of  narrative  and  symbolic  art. 
According  to  Weitzmann  (K.  Weitzmann,  H.L. 
Kessler,  The  Frescoes  of  the  Dura  Synagogue  and 
Christian  Art  [Washington,  D.C.,  1990]),  the  paint¬ 
ings  at  Dura  were  derived  from  an  illustrated 
Septuagint,  from  which,  in  turn,  came  motifs  and 
compositions  in  Christian  art  that  strikingly  re¬ 
semble  the  Dura  paintings.  Since  direct  evidence 
of  illustrated  Jewish  MSS  in  late  antiquity  is  lack¬ 
ing,  however,  other  scholars  have  inferred  other 
means  of  transmission  (oral  or  literary  tradition, 
the  tradition  of  monumental  art  itself,  or  of  cer¬ 
tain  minor  arts  [finger  rings],  etc.)  or  have  argued 
against  the  possibility  of  any  influence  at  all.  H. 
Brandenburg  (9  IntCongChrArch,  vol.  1  [1978]  331  — 
60),  for  instance,  has  described  the  Christian  and 
Jewish  arts  of  Late  Antiquity  as  arising  out  of  the 
koine  of  the  late  Roman  world,  this  common  source 
accounting  for  their  similarities.  After  the  6th  C. 
evidence  of  Jewish  artistic  practices  in  Byz.  vir¬ 
tually  disappears. 

lit.  No  Graven  Images,  ed.  J.  Gutmann  (New  York  1971). 


JEWISH  LEGENDS,  ILLUSTRATION  OF.  Ever 
since  the  discovery  in  the  1930s  of  the  synagogue 
at  Dura  Europos  with  its  extensive  decorative 
program  of  anthropomorphic  religious  scenes,  art 
historians  have  enthusiastically  debated  the  pos¬ 
sible  existence  of  biblical  and  nonbiblical  illustra¬ 
tion  among  hellenized  Jews  of  late  antiquity  and 
its  potential  role  in  the  formation  of  Early  Chris¬ 
tian  Old  Testament  iconography.  The  accepted 
approach  has  been  to  isolate  nonbiblical  icono- 
graphic  elements  among  Christian  Old  Testament 
picture  cycles  and  to  match  them  with  their  ap¬ 
propriate  textual  tradition  within  the  vast  body  of 
Jewish  legends.  Thus,  the  hitherto  unexplained 
“court  official”  going  through  a  gate  in  the  min¬ 
iature  of  Joseph’s  promotion  by  Pharaoh  in  the 
Vienna  Genesis  (ed.  Gerstinger,  pi. 32)  is  identi¬ 
fied  on  the  basis  of  Jewish  legendary  texts  as 
Potiphar  hurrying  home  to  tell  his  wife  of  Joseph’s 
exaltation  (O.  Pacht  in  Festschrift  Karl  M.  Swoboda 


[Vienna  1959]  219).  Usually  left  unresolved,  how¬ 
ever,  is  whether  the  sources  were  visual  or  tex¬ 
tual — that  is,  by  way  of  lost  Jewish  art  or  by  way 
of  Jewish  textual  traditions  adopted  by  and  pop¬ 
ularized  among  Christians.  The  Potiphar  legend 
cited  above,  for  example,  is  attested  in  several 
Christian  authors  whose  works  were  popular  at 
the  time  and  in  the  region  (Syria-Palestine,  6th 
C.)  where  the  Vienna  Genesis  may  have  been 
produced  (H.  Naf,  Syrische  Josef -Gedichte  [Zurich 
•923]  73-73)- 

lit.  J.  Gutmann,  “Prolegomenon,”  in  No  Graven  Images: 
Studies  in  Art  and  the  Hebrew  Bible,  ed.  J.  Gutmann  (New 
York  1971)  xi-lxiii.  R.  Stichel,  “Ausserkanonische  Ele- 
mente  in  byzandnischen  Illustrationen  des  Alten  Testa¬ 
ments,”  RQ  69  (1974)  159—81.  C.-O.  Nordstrom,  “Rabbinic 
Features  in  Byzantine  and  Catalan  Art,”  CahArch  15  (1965) 
1 79-205.  -G.V. 

JEWISH  LITERATURE  used  by  Byz.  Jews  and 
Christians  included  the  Hebrew  Bible,  Hellenistic 
apocrypha — in  Judeo-Greek  translation — Jubilees 
(Little  Genesis),  and  Old  Testament  and  some 
New  Testament  pseudepigrapha.  Along  with  the 
Greek  works  of  Josephus  and  Philo,  these  influ¬ 
enced  subsequent  Byz.  language,  style,  and  cul¬ 
ture.  After  A.D.70,  Jews  wrote  down  and  further 
developed  their  oral  tradition,  which  was  ency¬ 
clopedic  for  internal  Jewish  intellectual  and  social 
concerns.  This  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  literature 
included  Mishnah  (2nd-C.  code)  and  Talmud  (3rd— 
5th-C.  commentary);  responsa ;  midrash  (ethical  and 
historical  folklore,  e.g.,  “Throne  and  Hippo¬ 
drome  of  King  Solomon”);  apocalypse  (e.g.,  10th- 
C.  Hazzon  Daniel,  which  comments  on  emperors 
from  Michael  III  to  Constantine  VII);  mystical 
works  (e.g.,  Eben  Saphir,  a  i4th-C.  kabbalistic  and 
Aristotelian  commentary  on  the  Bible  that  in¬ 
cludes  contemporary  historical  data);  numerous 
commentaries  on  the  Bible;  and  oral  tradition  by 
Rabbanite  and  Karaite  Jews.  This  extensive  liter¬ 
ature  contains  valuable  linguistic  and  historical 
material  for  Byz.  studies,  esp.  the  demotic  trans¬ 
lations  of  biblical  books,  bilingual  dictionary  aids, 
and  extant  marriage  contracts.  Of  particular  in¬ 
terest  are  Megillat  Ahimaaz,  an  nth-C.  family 
chronicle  from  southern  Italy  in  rhymed  prose; 
Sepher  Yosippon,  a  unique  loth-C.  history  of  an¬ 
cient  Israel  based  on  the  Vulgate  and  Hegesippus, 
which  Judah  ibn  Moskoni  of  Ohrid  reedited  and 
expanded  (ca.1356);  a  Hebrew  translation  of 
pseudo-Kallisthenes’  Alexander  Romance;  and 
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abbreviated  Hebrew  translations  of  nonextant  Byz. 
chronicles  that  preserve  unique  historical  data.  A 
prolific  religious  and  secular  poetic  tradition  fol¬ 
lowed  Jewish  patterns  and  contemporary  styles. 
Secular  studies  include  monographs  on  medicine, 
astronomy,  mathematics,  and  philosophy,  esp.  by 
Shabbetai  Donollo  (913^3.982)  and  Shemaryah 
Ikriti  (1275-ca.  1355),  who  castigated  Byz.  philos¬ 
ophers  for  failing  to  understand  Creation.  A 
number  of  valuable  historical  sources  are  extant, 
such  as  Benjamin  of  Tudela  and  Jacob  ben  Elia’s 
unique  account  of  1 3th-C.  persecutions  in  Epiros 
and  Nicaea. 

lit.  Anthology  of  Hebrew  Poetry  in  Greece ,  Anatolia,  and  the 
Balkans,  ed.  L.  Weinberger  (Cincinnati  1975).  E.  Lieber, 
“Asaf’s  Book  of  Medicines,  A  Hebrew  Encyclopedia  of  Greek 
and  Jewish  Medicine,  Possibly  Compiled  in  Byzantium  on 
an  Indian  Model,”  DOP  38  (1984)  233-49.  Starr,  Jews  50- 
65.  Bowman,  /cbs  129-70.  Ankori,  Karaites.  T.  Reinach, 
“Un  contrat  de  mariage  du  temps  de  Basile  le  Bulgaro- 
ctone,”  in  Melanges  offerts  a  M.  Gustave  Schlumberger ,  vol.  1 
(Paris  1924)  1 18-32.  — S.B.B. 

JEWS  (TovSmoi,  'E fipctioi),  also  called  Israelites, 
term  used  for  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Judah 
and  Israel  as  well  as  for  Byz.  citizens  who  prac¬ 
ticed  Judaism.  Byz.  Jewish  history  has  two  aspects: 
the  history  of  the  Jews  in  Israel,  where  their 
autonomy  was  recognized,  and  that  of  the  Jews 
of  the  Greek-speaking  diaspora,  where  they  formed 
an  integral  part  of  the  Byz.  population. 

The  Jewish  Community  of  Israel.  This  com¬ 
munity  was  organized  under  a  bureaucracy  of 
scholars  headed  by  a  nasi,  called  in  Greek  “patri¬ 
arch  of  the  Jews.”  After  the  destruction  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  (A.D.70),  Jews  established  new  administra¬ 
tive  centers  in  the  Galilee  (Usha,  Sepphoris, 
Tiberias),  where  they  flourished  until  the  7th  C. 
Christian-Roman  legislation  periodically  re¬ 
stricted  their  right  to  hold  slaves,  proselytize,  build 
new  synagogues,  work  for  the  government,  teach 
in  public  institutions,  or  serve  in  the  army.  These 
discriminatory  laws,  summarized  in  the  codes  of 
the  5th— 6th  C.  and  epitomized  in  the  Ecloga  and 
Basilika,  were  designed  to  limit  the  Jews’  enfran¬ 
chisement,  separate  them  from  Christians,  and 
support  the  view  that  God  rejected  the  Jews.  Rab¬ 
binic  leadership  also  erected  social  barriers  to 
preserve  the  Jewish  community.  Christian  impe¬ 
rial  policy  in  Palestine  paralleled  these  restrictions 
and  emphasized  the  church’s  claim  as  the  New 
Israel:  churches  and  monasteries  were  built  on 


biblical  holy  sites,  and  Hadrian’s  ban  on  Jewish 
settlement  in  Jerusalem  or  its  environs  was  pe¬ 
riodically  enforced.  During  the  Muslim  conquest, 
Sophronios  still  argued  that  Jews  had  no  right  to 
settle  in  Jerusalem;  they  were  allowed,  however, 
to  mourn  one  day  a  year  (9th  of  Ab)  at  the  ruins 
of  the  Temple  (the  Byz.  city  dump)  as  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  God’s  rejection  of  Old  Israel. 

The  ability  of  the  Jews  to  survive  the  Christian 
onslaught  in  their  own  land  slowly  deteriorated 
despite  sporadic  revolts  (most  important  of  which 
was  in  351)  and  an  attempt  to  rebuild  the  Temple 
with  Julian’s  permission.  In  429  the  office  of  nasi 
was  recognized  as  vacant  by  Theodosios  II;  as  a 
result  the  autonomous  central  Jewish  leadership 
in  the  empire  was  effectively  abolished.  Justinian 
I  clashed  with  the  Jews  on  many  fronts.  His  Code 
repeated  a  number  of  Jewish  liabilities  and  intro¬ 
duced  new  restrictions.  He  also  interfered  with 
Jewish  religious  practices  (nov.146;  Prokopios, 
Buildings  6:11.22).  Jews  fought  alongside  the  Van¬ 
dals  and  the  Ostrogoths  against  Byz.  attempts  to 
reconquer  the  Western  Empire;  they  participated 
also  in  the  Nika  revolt  in  Constantinople  and  the 
rioting  of  580.  Justinian  ended  their  autonomous 
rule  of  Jotaba  (ca.535),  which  had  lost  its  inde¬ 
pendence  under  Anastasios  I  (498).  They  rebelled 
in  556,  again  in  578  (together  with  Samaritans), 
and  assisted  the  Persian  conquest  of  Palestine  in 
614-17.  Herakleios  slaughtered  many  in  revenge 
after  his  reconquest  and  even  forcibly  baptized 
Jews,  despite  his  promise  to  Benjamin  of  Tiberias 
not  to  harm  them. 

The  Jewish  Diaspora.  The  Jews  flourished  in 
both  commercial  and  administrative  centers  and 
in  smaller  locales.  Their  quarter,  called  Hebraike, 
was  usually  located  near  the  market  and  running 
water.  Many  of  these  communities  dated  from  the 
Hellenistic  period,  for  example,  Berroia  in  Ma¬ 
cedonia,  Patras,  Thessalonike,  Crete;  many  are 
known  from  southern  Italy:  Bari,  Oria,  Siponto, 
Venosa,  Otranto.  Jews  also  lived  in  Ioannina, 
Ohrid,  Kastoria,  Adrianople,  Serres,  Mistra,  Ni¬ 
caea,  Attaleia,  Ephesus,  and  Philadelphia.  Benja¬ 
min  of  Tudela  visited  some  25  Byz.  Jewish  com¬ 
munities  and  describes  Patras,  Krissa,  Thebes 
(2,000  inhabitants),  Corinth,  Chalkis,  Armylo, 
Drama,  Kallipolis,  Constantinople  (2,500  inhabi¬ 
tants),  and  the  islands  of  Lesbos,  Chios,  Samos, 
and  Rhodes.  Modern  scholars  extrapolate  Benja¬ 
min’s  unique  population  data  (approximately 
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9,000)  to  a  Byz.  Jewish  population  ranging  from 
12,000  to  100,000  based  on  differing  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  his  numbers  (individuals,  heads  of  fami¬ 
lies,  families,  or  guild  members)  and  adding  lo¬ 
cales  not  mentioned.  In  Constantinople  Jews  lived 
at  various  times  along  either  shore  of  the  Golden 
Horn  (e.g.,  Hebraike  skala  and  Pera)  and  in  the 
Chalkoprateia  and  Vlanka  quarters.  Under  the 
Palaiologoi,  some  Byz.  Jews  obtained  Venetian 
and  Genoese  privileges  and  lived  in  their  quarters. 
Jews  worked  as  dyers  and  weavers  (silk  and  wool), 
tanners,  furriers,  smiths  and  glassmakers,  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  merchants  both  international  and 
local,  real  estate  agents,  physicians,  translators, 
scribes,  and  agriculturalists. 

The  Jewish  communities,  led  by  rabbis  ap¬ 
pointed  with  government  consent,  enjoyed  auton¬ 
omy  in  religious  and  social  affairs.  The  rabbi  was 
chief  judge  and  spokesman  for  the  community 
and  in  larger  cities  was  assisted  by  various  func¬ 
tionaries  (e.g.,  teachers,  ritual  slaughterers)  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  communal  tax  system.  The  commu¬ 
nity  supplied  social  services:  education,  care  of 
the  sick,  dowries  for  orphans,  burial  in  a  Jewish 
graveyard,  etc.  Part  of  the  communal  taxes  went 
to  the  government,  although  whether  there  was  a 
special  Jewish  tax  is  undetermined  despite  much 
scholarly  speculation.  Financial  support  to  the  nasi 
was  diverted  after  429  to  the  imperial  treasury 
and  called  aurum  coronarium.  When  and  if  this  tax 
was  abolished  is  uncertain.  Jews  contributed  to 
the  archipherekitai  of  the  Sanhedrin  in  Israel,  which 
flourished  until  the  Muslim  conquest,  and  to  the 
10th-  and  1  ith-C.  academies. 

Jews  regularly  immigrated  into  the  empire  from 
Muslim  and  western  Christian  lands.  These  im¬ 
migrants  rapidly  became  culturally  assimilated  and 
strongly  identified  with  Byz.  culture,  although 
there  was  occasional  social  tension  with  native 
Jews.  There  was  close  contact  with  Khazaria, 
whose  Jewish  kings  welcomed  refugees  from  Ro¬ 
manos  I’s  persecution  of  Jews,  and  later  with 
Crimean  Karaites.  The  attitude  of  Jews  toward 
Byz.  was  ambivalent.  Predating  Christianity  in  many 
Greek-speaking  areas,  they  now  lived  among  a 
triumphant,  arrogant,  and  multiethnic  Christian 
population  whose  literature,  religion,  liturgy,  and 
art  derived  in  part  from  Jewish  sources.  They 
experienced  anti-Semitism  through  imperial  pol¬ 
icy,  intellectual  snobbery,  and  ecclesiastical  po¬ 
lemic.  Byz.  religious  art,  save  for  canonical  Old 


Testament  figures  and  scenes,  confined  represen¬ 
tations  of  Jews  to  such  pejorative  contexts  as  among 
the  Damned  in  the  Last  Judgment.  There  were 
Jewish  scholars  with  whom  Christians  (e.g.,  Ple- 
thon)  studied  privately  and  who  occasionally  re¬ 
sponded  through  biblical  commentary  and  litur¬ 
gical  verse;  they  were  forbidden,  however,  to  insult 
Christianity.  Their  doctors,  skilled  in  Greek  and 
Arabic  medicine,  treated  the  general  population: 
an  Egyptian  Jew  was  physician  to  Manuel  I.  Yet 
Byz.  ecclesiastics  consistently  denigrated  Jewish 
doctors:  even  though  9th-  and  loth-C.  hagiogra¬ 
phy  shows  some  respect  for  Jewish  doctors,  it 
expresses  suspicion  of  their  education  and  disdain 
for  their  religion. 

Occasional  debates  with  Christians  are  re¬ 
corded;  some  may  have  led  to  conversion,  which 
the  church  heartily  encouraged.  Still,  few  volun¬ 
tary  conversions  are  attested,  the  most  famous 
being  Constantine  the  Jew;  Makarios,  spiritual 
adviser  to  Manuel  II;  and  possibly  Romanos  the 
Melode.  The  Byz.  church  consistently  opposed 
forced  baptism  of  Jews  (such  as  those  effected  by 
Herakleios,  Leo  III,  Basil  I,  Romanos  1  Leka- 
penos)  for  theological  reasons  and  upheld  the 
right  of  Jews  to  practice  their  ancestral  religion. 
Jews  replied  to  imperial  persecution  by  identify¬ 
ing  government  with  Esau/Edom,  the  biblical  ad¬ 
versary  of  Israel.  In  nearly  every  century,  but  esp. 
during  periods  of  international  tension,  there  were 
messianic  hopes  for  and  occasional  movements 
toward  the  repatriation  of  Jews  to  an  independent 
Israel.  The  fall  of  Constantinople  in  1453  was 
marked  both  by  such  messianic  expectations  and 
by  a  moving  Hebrew  lament  for  the  city. 

lit.  J.  Juster,  Les  Juifs  dans  Vempire  romain ,  2  vols.  (Paris 
1914).  M.  Avi-Yonah,  The  Jews  under  Roman  and  Byzantine 
Ride  (Jerusalem-New  York  1984).  Starr,  Jews.  Bowman, 
Jews.  Ankori,  Karaites.  E.  Werner,  The  Sacred  Bridge,  2  vols. 
(New  York  1959—84).  Jacoby,  Societe,  pt.II  (1967),  167— 
227.  Greek  Orthodox— Jewish  Consultation  ( GOrThR  22.1  [1977] 
=  Journal '  of  Ecumenical  Studies  13.4  [1976]).  -S.B.B. 


JOB  (’Ia>)8).  To  judge  by  the  number  of  surviving 
MSS,  the  Book  of  Job,  an  account  of  the  suffering 
of  an  innocent  man,  was  read  significantly  more 
in  Byz.  than  in  the  West.  Origen  led  the  church 
fathers  in  distinguishing  three  types  of  just  man, 
represented  by  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job.  A  catena 
on  Job  was  compiled,  probably  in  the  6th-C.  circle 
of  Prokopios  of  Gaza.  The  Commendatio  animae 
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includes  Job,  and  references  to  him  in  hagiogra¬ 
phy  were  frequent.  For  instance,  the  Life  of  St. 
John  Eleemon  (ch.28)  compared  the  saint  to  Job 
in  his  virtuous  response  to  catastrophic  loss.  The 
monk  Niketas  patterned  the  opening  of  his  Life 
of  St.  Philaretos  the  Merciful  on  the  Book  of 
Job  (L.  Ryden,  17  CEB,  Major  Papers  [Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  1986]  542f). 

Representation  in  Art.  The  scene  of  Job  on  his 

dung  heap  (Job  2:8)  was  widely  illustrated,  occur¬ 
ring  already  in  the  4th  C.  (e.g.,  sarcophagus  of 
Junius  Bassus,  died  359)  and  as  the  frontispiece 
to  Job  in  the  7th-C.  Syriac  Bible  of  Paris  (B.N. 
syr.  341)  and  the  loth-C.  Bible  of  Leo  Sakellari- 
os.  It  occasionally  appears  later  in  monumental 
art  (e.g.,  Hagia  Sophia,  Trebizond).  After  the 
Psalter,  Job  was  the  most  frequently  illustrated 
Old  Testament  book  in  Byz.  A  large  group  of 
catena  MSS  were  illustrated  with  an  extensive 
cycle.  These  fall  into  an  early  group  (Patmos  171; 
Vat.  gr.  749;  Venice,  Marc.  gr.  538,  dated  905; 
Sinai  gr.  3)  and  a  more  numerous  group  of  12th- 
through  i4th-C.  MSS.  All  contain  a  dense  narra¬ 
tive  illustration  interspersed  with  the  text  of  Job 
1  and  2— the  subject  of  lengthy  comments  in  the 
catena — and  a  repetitive,  formulaic  treatment  of 
Job’s  discussions  with  his  visitors.  The  miniatures 
in  the  first  group,  esp.  Sinai  gr.  3,  treat  the  setting 
illusionistically,  which  suggests  an  early  model; 
the  Patmos  Job  may  be  a  product  of  the  years  of 
Iconoclasm. 

Job  is  usually  represented  as  a  patriarchal  figure 
with  long  white  hair  and  beard,  cut  short  in  due 
course  (Job  1:20).  His  youthful  appearance  in  the 
Leo  Bible  may  be  explained  as  a  misunderstand¬ 
ing  of  this  shaven-headed  type.  Job  may  also  ap¬ 
pear  as  an  ancestor  of  Christ,  even  as  a  king, 
owing  to  the  Septuagint  conflation  of  Job  with  Jo- 
bab,  King  of  Edom  (Job  42:i7d,  Gen  30:32-33). 

lit.  K.  Wessel,  RBK  3:131—52.  R.  Budde,  LC1  2:407— 
14.  P.  Huber,  Hiob.  Dulder  oder  Rebell ?  (Diisseldorf  1986). 

S.  Papadaki-Okland,  “The  Illustration  of  Byzantine  Job 
Manuscripts”  (Ph.D.  diss.,  Heidelberg,  1979). 

— J.H.L.,  C.B.T. 

JOB  (T«j8)f  monk  who  wrote  a  Life  of  St.  Theo¬ 
dora  of  Arta  and  hymns  for  the  Nativity,  Epi¬ 
phany,  and  Pentecost;  fl.  second  half  of  13th  C. 
He  has  been  identified  with  the  monkjob  Iasites, 
known  from  George  Pachymeres  also  as  Iasites 
Melias,  an  adviser  of  Patr.  Joseph  I  and  author 


of  a  tomos  against  the  Latins,  written  for  that 
patriarch  with  the  help  of  Pachymeres  (Pachym., 
ed.  Failler  2:487.10-17,  489.15-18).  Job  Iasites 
was  punished  in  1273  with  Manuel  Holobolos 
for  opposing  the  Union  and  was  exiled  to  Bithynia 
in  1275  (Pachym.,  ed.  Failler  2:503.25-505.4, 
535. 1 -3).  Perhaps  two  exegeses,  one  on  the  Psalms 
(PG  158:1053-56)  and  one  on  the  sacraments, 
which  bear  the  name  of  Job  Hamartolos,  are  to 
be  ascribed  to  Job. 

ed.  Life  of  Theodora— PG  127:904—08.  M.  Petta,  “Inni 
inediti  di  lob  monaco,”  BollBadGr  n.s.  19  (1965)  81  —  139. 

lit.  S.  Petrides,  “Le  moine  Tob,”  EO  it;  (1012)  40—48. 
PLP,  no.7959.  -R.J.M. 


JOEL  (’lonjX),  compiler  of  a  world  chronicle  be¬ 
ginning  with  Creation  and  ending  in  1204;  fl.  first 
half  of  the  13th  C.  The  work  is  basically  a  list  of 
rulers  (Jewish,  Oriental,  Roman,  and  Byz.),  their 
length  of  reign,  and  the  cause  of  their  death.  The 
period  from  the  reign  of  Alexios  I  Komnenos  to 
1204  is  treated  most  briefly;  the  rapid  changes  in 
ruler  from  Manuel  I’s  death  to  1 204  demonstrate 
the  inevitability  of  the  blow  of  divine  justice  in 
the  form  of  the  Latin  conquest.  Joel  is  perhaps 
also  the  author  of  an  unpublished  threnos  on 
the  Latin  conquest  of  Constantinople. 

ED.  Cronografia  compendiaria,  ed.  F.  Iadevaia  (Messina 
!979)- 

lit.  Hunger,  Lit.  1 :47b.  Eu.  Tsolakes,  “He  cheirographe 
paradose  tou  chronographikou  ergou  tou  Ioel,”  Byzantina 
8  (1976)  449—61.  E.  Kojceva,  “Srednovekovnata  bulgarska 
istorija  v  svetlinata  na  edin  neispolzuvan  dosega  istoriceski 
izvor,”  IstPreg  40  (1984)  no. 6,  84—89.  -R.J.M. 


JOHN  (’Ioidpprj?),  Semitic  personal  name  (etym. 
“God’s  grace”).  The  name  appears  in  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  form  Ioanas  (1  Chr  3:15,  26:3, 
etc.);  in  the  New  Testament,  Johns  play  an  im¬ 
portant  role,  esp.  John  the  Baptist  and  John 
the  apostle.  From  the  end  of  the  4th  C.  onward 
we  meet  the  name  in  Rome  and  Asia  Minor  (O. 
Seeck,  RE  9  [  1 9 1 6]  1743-47;  PLRE  1:459),  at  first 
infrequently — Ammianus  Marcellinus  does  not 
mention  a  single  John.  Then  the  name  acquired 
popularity.  Sozomenos  cites  11  Johns,  including 
the  Baptist  and  the  Apostle — second  only  to  Eu¬ 
sebios  (14);  in  Prokopios  there  are  already  32 
Johns,  followed  far  behind  by  Theodore  (11)  and 
Paul  (10).  The  name  maintains  its  dominance  in 
Theophanes  the  Confessor  (67),  but  in  Skylitzes 


(48)  and  Anna  Komnene  (14)  John  is  second  to 
Constantine,  with  60  and  15,  respectively.  In  the 
acts  of  Athos,  however,  it  remains  dominant:  Lav¬ 
ra,  vol.  1,  encompassing  the  10th- 12th  C.,  lists  90 
Johns  ahead  of  Nicholas  (42)  and  George  (41), 
while  Lavra,  vols.  2-3  (13th— 15th  C.)  includes  350 
Johns  and  275  Georges.  John  was  the  third  most 
common  imperial  name  and  the  most  frequently 
used  by  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  (14  individ¬ 
uals).  In  panegyrics  the  typical  epithet  of  John 
was  charitonymos,  “named  after  grace”;  another, 
“the  son  of  thunder”  (after  Mk  3:18)  was  applied 
specifically  to  the  apostle.  By  the  12th  C.,  if  not 
earlier,  the  composite  Kaloioannes  (“good  John”) 
was  created.  -A.K.,  A.M.T. 


JOHN,  apostle  and  saint;  often  called  John  the 
Theologian;  feastdays  26  Sept.,  8  May,  and  oth¬ 
ers.  The  son  of  Zebedee,  he  was  considered  to  be 
the  author  of  the  fourth  Gospel  and  of  three 
epistles  in  the  New  Testament  canon;  already  in 
the  3rd  C.  Dionysios  of  Alexandria  had  rejected 
the  possibility  of  John’s  authorship  of  the  Apoc¬ 
alypse  (Book  of  Revelation).  His  Gospel  was  widely 
commented  on:  Origen  compiled  a  lengthy  com¬ 
mentary  in  order  to  refute  the  views  of  the  Gnos¬ 
tics;  he  was  followed  by  Didymos  the  Blind,  John 
Chrysostom,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Ammonios  of 
Alexandria,  and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.  The 
major  problem  for  exegesis  was  the  difference 
between  John  and  the  three  synoptic  gospels,  so 
that  some  doubts  concerning  its  authenticity  were 
expressed,  esp.  by  the  so-called  alogoi:  Epiphanios 
of  Cyprus  censured  this  heresy  and  tried  to  show 
that  the  Gospels  did  not  disagree.  Nonnos  of 
Panopolis  compiled  a  metrical  paraphrase  of  the 
Gospel  of  John.  The  epistles  attracted  less  atten¬ 
tion. 

John  was  popular  in  hagiography  and  homilet¬ 
ics:  numerous  apocryphal  acts  as  well  as  homilies 
survive,  among  others  by  pseudo-Chrysostom, 
Andrew  of  Crete,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  later 
writers  such  as  Constantine  Akropolites,  Pala- 
mas,  and  Makarios  Chrysokephalos.  Byz.  legend 
made  John  a  grandson  of  Joseph  the  Carpenter 
and  thus  nephew  of  Jesus;  after  Mary’s  Dormition 
he  preached  throughout  Asia  Minor  and  was  ex¬ 
iled  by  Domitian  to  the  island  of  Patmos.  Frus¬ 
trated  by  the  apostasy  of  his  disciple  (a  local  bishop 
who  became  a  robber),  John  attempted  suicide  by 


poison,  but  the  cross  he  wore  negated  its  effect. 
From  Patmos  John  went  to  Ephesus  where  he 
worked  miracles  and  died  peacefully.  At  least 
eight  churches  in  Constantinople  were  dedicated 
to  John  (Janin,  Eglises  CP  264-70). 

Representation  in  Art.  John  has  two  guises  in 
art:  young  and  beardless  as  the  beloved  disciple; 
white-haired,  balding,  and  long-bearded  as  the 
visionary  evangelist.  As  the  disciple,  John  appears 
in  scenes  of  his  calling,  his  mother’s  plea,  the 
Transfiguration,  Last  Supper  (see  Lord’s  Sup¬ 
per),  Crucifixion,  and  at  Christ’s  tomb.  In  this 
guise,  he  is  indistinguishable  from  the  young  dis¬ 
ciple  who  witnesses  Christ’s  actions  in  countless 
scenes.  John  barely  figures  in  Acts  illustration  and 
his  further  imagery  draws  on  apocrypha:  his 
prominent  role  in  the  Dormition  of  the  Virgin; 
his  voyage  to  Patinos  (Codex  Ebnerianus,  fob 
302V),  where  he  dictated  his  Gospel  under  divine 
inspiration;  and  his  self-burial  at  Ephesus  (Meno- 
logion  of  Basil  II).  As  an  evangelist,  John  is 
shown  seated  before  a  desk  (see  Evangelist  Por¬ 
traits)  or  standing  and  dictating  to  his  secretary, 
Prochoros — an  image  also  drawn  from  his  apoc¬ 
rypha.  Consistently  in  the  latter  composition  and 
sometimes  in  the  former,  the  divine  inspiration 
he  receives  is  shown  by  an  arc  of  Heaven  or  the 
Hand  of  God.  In  Paris,  B.N.  gr.  93,  the  hill 
behind  him  becomes  a  mandorla,  stressing  his 
ecstatic  condition.  The  frontispiece  of  a  lectionary 
in  the  Skeuophylakion  at  Iviron,  Athos,  likens  him 
to  Moses  on  Sinai  (Xyngopoulos,  infra,  pi. 54). 
Only  rarely  (e.g.,  Moscow,  Univ.  Lib.  2280,  fol. 
347r,  of  1078)  is  he  portrayed  as  the  author  of 
the  Apocalypse. 

lit.  BHG  899-9321.  M.  Wiles,  The  Spiritual  Gospel  (Cam¬ 
bridge  i960).  E.  Junod,  J.-D.  Kaestli,  L’histoire  des  Actes 
apocryphes  des  apotres  du  Ille  au  IXe  siecle:  Le  cas  des  Actes  de 
Jean  (Geneva-Lausanne-Neuchatel  1982).  H.  Buchthal,  “A 
Byzantine  Miniature  of  the  Fourth  Evangelist  and  Its  Rel¬ 
atives,”  DOP  15  (1961)  127-39.  A.  Xyngopoulos,  “Euange- 
listes  ioannes-Moiises,”  DC'uAE  1  8  (1975—76)  101—08. 

"  -J.I.,  A.K.,  A.W.C. 


JOHN  I,  patriarch  of  Antioch  (429-441/2).  Be¬ 
fore  his  elevation  John  had  been  a  student  at 
Antioch  with  Nestorios.  Although  John  disap¬ 
proved  of  his  friend’s  repudiation  of  the  title 
Theotokos  and  even  wrote  to  him  counseling 
moderation,  he  supported  him  against  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  in  the  ensuing  controversy  over  Nes- 
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torianism.  John’s  unintentionally  late  arrival  for 
the  opening  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus  (431) 
prompted  Cyril  to  proceed  with  Nestorios’s  con¬ 
demnation.  This  resulted  in  a  countercouncil,  in 
which  the  Antiochian  delegation  headed  by  John 
had  Cyril  condemned.  The  moderates  of  both 
parties,  however,  desired  peace  and,  in  433,  signed 
the  so-called  Symbol  of  Union  that  ended  the 
schism.  In  effect,  John  implicitly  agreed  to  the 
condemnation  of  Nestorios  in  return  for  Cyril’s 
toleration  of  Antiochian  terminology  regarding 
the  duality  of  the  nature  of  Christ.  Also,  both 
men  accepted  the  legitimacy  of  the  term  Theotokos. 
Nevertheless,  their  more  extreme  followers  re¬ 
jected  the  settlement.  The  resulting  tension  led 
directly  to  the  “Robber”  Council  of  Ephesus  (449) 
and  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  Some  of  John’s 
correspondence  with  Proklos  of  Constantinople, 
Cyril,  and  Theodosios  II  dealing  with  the  Nes- 
torian  dispute  has  survived. 

ed.  Letters — ACO  1,1,1:93—96,  119:  1, 1,4:7— 9,  33; 
1,1,5:124-35;  1,1,7:84,  146,  151-61;  III,  IV,  passim. 

Lit.  P.T.  Camelot,  Ephese  et  Chalcedoine  (Paris  1962). 

-A.P. 

JOHN  I,  pope  (from  13  Aug.  523);  born  Tuscany, 
died  Ravenna  18  May  526.  In  525/6  the  Ostro- 
gothic  ruler  Theodoric  the  Great  sent  John  to 
Constantinople  as  head  of  a  delegation  to  protest 
imperial  measures  against  the  Arians.  After  the 
end  of  the  Akakian  Schism  Emp.  Justin  I  sought 
rapprochement  with  Rome  and  arranged  a  spec¬ 
tacular  welcome  for  the  pope:  the  wording  of  the 
Liber  pontificalis  humiliavit  se  promts  suggests 
that  the  emperor  performed  proskynesis.  John 
celebrated  the  Easter  liturgy  in  Constantinople, 
while  Patr.  Epiphanios  (520-35)  was  relegated  to 
a  secondary  role  in  the  service.  All  of  this  made 
Theodoric  suspicious,  and,  despite  the  success  of 
John’s  mission,  he  detained  the  pope  in  Ravenna 
where  he  died  several  days  later.  The  recorded 
details  of  John’s  imprisonment  and  martyrdom 
appear  to  be  fictitious. 

lit.  W.  Ensslin,  “Papst  Johannes  I.  als  Gesandter  Theo- 
derichs  des  Grossen  bei  Kaiser  Justinos  I.,”  BZ  44  (1951) 
127—34.  P-  Goubert,  “Autour  du  voyage  a  Byzance  du 
Pape  Saint  Jean  I,”  OrChrP  24  (1958)  339-52.  H.  Lowe, 
“Theoderich  der  Grosse  und  Papst  Johann  I.,”  Histjb  72 
( 1 953)  83—100.  -A.K. 

JOHN  I,  archbishop  of  Thessalonike,  politician, 
writer,  and  local  saint;  died  ca.630  (Stiernon)  or 
ca.649  (Jugie).  J°hn  participated  in  the  defense 


of  Thessalonike  against  the  Avars  and  Slavs  and 
was  responsible  for  introducing  the  feast  of  the 
Dormition  to  that  city.  He  wrote  the  first  version 
of  the  miracles  of  St.  Demetrios  and  several  hom¬ 
ilies,  among  which  those  on  the  Dormition  were 
the  most  popular.  In  them  John,  having  promised 
to  remove  all  heretical  elements  from  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  Mary’s  death,  placed  an  unusual  emphasis 
on  the  filial  affection  of  Christ  for  his  mother.  He 
also  stressed  St.  Peter’s  primacy  over  the  other 
apostles. 

ed.  M.  Jugie,  “Homelies  mariales  byzantines,”  PO 
19-3:289-526. 

lit.  D.  Stiernon,  DictSpir  8  (1974)  778—80.  M.  Jugie,  La 
mart  et  I’assomption  de  la  sainte  Vierge  (Vatican  1944)  139— 
54.  Idem,  “La  vie  et  les  oeuvres  de  Jean  de  Thessalonique: 
son  temoignage  sur  les  origines  de  la  fete  de  l’Assomption 
et  sur  la  primaute  de  saint  Pierre,”  EO  21  (1922)  293-307. 

-A.K. 

JOHN  I  DOUKAS,  sebastokrator  of  Thessaly  (1267/ 
8?- 1289?);  born  Epiros?  ca.  1240?,  died  1289  or 
earlier.  He  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  Michael  II 
Komnenos  Doukas  of  Epiros  and  half-brother  of 
Nikephoros  I  Komnenos  Doukas  of  Epiros.  Mar¬ 
ried  to  the  daughter  of  the  Thessalian  Vlach 
chieftain  Taron,  John  led  a  contingent  of  Vlach 
troops  to  support  his  father  at  the  battle  of  Pe- 
lagonia  (1259).  According  to  George  Akropolites 
(Akrop.  170.5—9),  John  surrendered  to  the  Ni- 
cene  commander  after  the  Epirot  army  fled  in 
despair.  Pachymeres  (Pachym.,  ed.  Failler  1:119— 
21),  on  the  other  hand,  relates  that  John  treach¬ 
erously  agreed  to  attack  the  Latin  forces  after 
being  insulted  by  William  II  Villehardouin. 
After  the  battle  John  repented  his  actions  and 
returned  to  his  father. 

Upon  Michael  II’s  death  (1266  or  1268),  John’s 
rule  over  Thessaly  was  confirmed,  with  its  capital 
at  Neopatras.  Although  Michael  VIII  Palaio- 
logos  married  his  nephew  to  John’s  daughter 
and  granted  John  the  title  sebastokrator  in  the  ef¬ 
fort  to  secure  an  alliance,  John  became  an  im¬ 
placable  enemy  of  the  Byz.  emperor.  He  defeated 
an  imperial  army  sent  to  besiege  Neopatras  (1272- 
73),  entered  into  commercial  agreements  with  the 
Angevins,  and  ardently  opposed  the  Union  of 
the  Churches.  He  convened  a  synod  at  Neopa¬ 
tras  in  1277,  attended  by  anti-Unionist  exiles, 
which  anathematized  Michael  VIII  and  Patr.  John 
XI  Bekkos  (R.-J.  Loenertz,  OrChrP  31  [1965]  374— 
408).  It  was  on  a  campaign  against  John  in  1282 
that  Michael  VIII  fell  ill  and  died.  The  Church 


of  Porta  Panagia  near  Trikkala,  built  by  John  in 
1283,  contains  portraits  of  the  sebastokrator  and 
his  family  (A.  Orlandos,  ABME  1  [1935]  8,  33- 
35)- 

lit.  Nicol,  Epiros  I  154b  172—81,  186-89.  Nicol,  Epirus 
II  q-i  1,  19-21,  31—36.  Geanakoplos,  Michael  Pal.  64-73, 
231.  PLP,  no.2o8.  -A.M.T. 


JOHN  I  TZIMISKES  (T/J/xutkt)?),  emperor  (969- 
76);  born  Chozana,  Armenia,  ca.925,  died  Con¬ 
stantinople  10  Jan.  976.  John  was  a  general  of 
Armenian  origin;  according  to  Leo  the  Deacon 
(p.92.1—5),  his  name  was  an  Armenian  version  of 
the  Greek  Mouzakites,  meaning  “of  short  stature.” 
He  was  related  to  the  Kourkouas  family;  his 
mother  was  the  sister  of  Nikephoros  II  Phokas; 
and  his  first  wife  Maria  was  the  sister  of  the 
magistros  Bardas  Skleros.  John  first  distinguished 
himself  under  Constantine  VII  by  capturing  Sa- 
mosata  in  958.  He  was  the  staunchest  supporter 
of  Nikephoros  II  but  later  changed  sides.  Head 
of  an  aristocratic  coup,  he  murdered  the  emperor 
on  the  night  of  10/11  Dec.  969  with  the  help  of 
Nikephoros’s  wife  Theophano.  Yielding  to  the 
demands  of  Patr.  Polyeuktos,  John  banished 
Theophano;  he  then  married  Theodora,  Con¬ 
stantine  VII’s  daughter  and  the  aunt  of  the  legit¬ 
imate  emperors,  Basil  II  and  Constantine  VIII. 
Acting  in  dose  concord  with  the  church,  John 
cancelled  Nikephoros’s  legislation  against  church 
land  ownership.  Two  rescripts  (sigillia)  of  974  and 
975  manifest  John’s  flexible  policy  toward  monas¬ 
tic  land  ownership:  although  his  fiscal  function¬ 
aries  proclaimed  the  necessity  of  restoring  “to  the 
emperor”  state-controlled  peasants  who  fled  to 
the  dynatoi  and  onto  church  property,  they  per¬ 
mitted  a  number  of  peasants  to  remain  on  mo¬ 
nastic  proasteia  “by  virtue  of  previous  chrysobulls.” 

John  conducted  an  energetic  foreign  policy:  he 
repelled  Svjatoslav  from  Bulgaria  (971),  sub¬ 
duing  part  of  this  country;  concluded  an  alliance 
with  Otto  I  (972);  and  fought  successfully  in 
Syria.  In  970/1  the  patrikios  Nicholas,  a  eunuch, 
defeated  the  Fatimid  army  near  Antioch  (P. 
Walker,  Byzantion  42  [1972]  431-40),  and  in  975 
John  led  a  victorious  campaign  into  Syria,  forcing 
Damascus  to  pay  tribute  and  capturing  Beirut. 
The  unsuccessful  siege  of  Tripoli,  however,  was 
a  setback,  and  John’s  claim  of  conquests  in  Pal¬ 
estine  (in  a  letter  to  the  Armenian  king  ASot  III) 
does  not  find  support  in  Arabic  sources  (P.  Walker, 
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Byzantion  47  [1977]  301—27).  Matthew  of  Edessa 
preserves  a  legend  that  at  the  end  of  his  reign 
John  returned  the  crown  to  Basil  II  and  retired 
to  a  desert  monastery  (M.  van  Esbroeck,  BK  41 
[ i 983]  71);  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  rumors 
that  he  had  been  poisoned  by  Basil  the  Nothos. 

Apart  from  his  coins,  only  one  portrait  of  John 
is  known.  The  Madrid  Skylitzes  MS,  however, 
richly  illustrates  his  career  with  41  miniatures, 
including  his  conspiratorial  arrival  at  the  Bouko- 
leon  palace,  arranged  by  Theophano,  and  her 
subsequent  expulsion — both  by  boat.  John’s 
triumphal  entry  into  Constantinople  in  971  (Gra- 
bar-Manoussacas,  Skylitzes ,  fig.221)  shows  him  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  horse-drawn  icon  of  the  Virgin. 

lit.  G.  Schlumberger,  L’epopee  byzantine  a  la  fin  du  dixieme 
siecle 2  (Paris  1925).  Ostrogorsky,  Paysannerie,  11  —  19.  V. 
Tupkova-Zaimova,  “Les  frontieres  occidentales  des  terri- 
toires  conquis  par  Tzimisces,”  Recherches  de  geographic  his- 
torique,  2  (Sofia  1975)  1 13—18.  N.  Thierry,  “Un  portrait  de 
Jean  Tzimiskes  en  Cappadoce,”  TM  9  (1985)  477-84. 

-  A.K.,  A.C. 

JOHN  II,  bishop  of  Jerusalem  (386/7-417),  suc¬ 
ceeding  Cyril  of  Jerusalem;  born  ca.356.  He  was 
a  monk  in  Jerusalem  before  his  election  to  the 
episcopate.  His  Origenist  sympathies  were  de¬ 
nounced  by  Epiphanios  of  Salamis,  both  in  a 
sermon  delivered  in  his  presence  in  Jerusalem  in 
392  and  in  two  letters,  one  of  which  survives  in  a 
Latin  translation  made  by  Jerome.  His  pro- 
Origenist  position  also  caused  John  to  break  with 
former  friends  such  as  Theophilos  of  Alexandria 
when  the  latter  switched  from  support  to  condem¬ 
nation  of  that  belief. 

John  may  be  the  author  of  the  five  Mystagogical 
Catecheses,  addressed  to  neophytes  in  Easter  week, 
that  form  part  of  the  collection  of  Cyril  of  Jeru¬ 
salem’s  24  catechetical  lectures.  One  MS  does  at¬ 
tribute  them  to  John,  others  give  joint  credit  to 
Cyril.  Possibly  John  revised  these  lectures,  which 
Cyril  had  written  and  delivered. 

ed.  Catecheses  mystagogiques ,  ed.  A.  Piedagnel  (Paris  1966), 
with  Fr.  tr.  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem’s  Lectures  on  the  Christian 
Sacraments,  ed.  F.L.  Cross  (London  1951;  rp.  Crestwood, 
N.Y.,  1977),  with  reproduction  of  Eng.  tr.  by  R.W.  Church 
(Oxford  1838). 

lit.  E.  Yarnold,  “The  Authorship  of  the  Mystagogic 
Catecheses  Attributed  to  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,”  Heythrop  Jour¬ 
nal  ig  (1978)  143-61.  -B.B. 

JOHN  II,  metropolitan  of  Kiev  (ca.  1077-89),  of 
Greek  origin.  A  writer  on  canon  law,  John  was 
praised  in  the  Povest’  vremennych  let  for  his 
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erudition  ( PSRL  1:208);  the  belief  that  he  was  the 
unde  of  Theodore  Prodromos  is  probably  incor¬ 
rect  (A.  Kazhdan  in  Okeanos  357^  S.  Franklin,  BS 
45  [1984]  40-45).  John  addressed  a  letter  (with  a 
treatise  on  the  azymes  appended  in  the  Greek 
version)  to  the  (anti-)pope  Clement  III  (1080- 
1 100)  and  wrote  a  set  of  Canonical  Responses  to  the 
monk  James.  The  letter  focuses  on  Latin  “inno¬ 
vations,”  mainly  as  listed  in  the  867  encyclical  of 
Photios  (Saturday  fasts;  the  eating  of  cheese, 
eggs,  and  milk  during  Lent;  celibate  clergy;  con¬ 
firmation  exclusively  by  bishops;  the  filioque),  but 
with  additional  emphasis  on  the  azymes.  The  tone 
is  firm  but  conciliatory.  John’s  Canonical  Responses 
treat  miscellaneous  practical  difficulties  encoun¬ 
tered  by  the  propagandists  of  Byz.  Christianity  in 
Rush  pagan  customs  in  public  and  private  life, 
marriages  and  other  contacts  with  non-Orthodox 
foreigners,  and  the  proper  behavior  and  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  clergy.  John’s  main  source  is  the 
Nomokanon  of  14  Titles,  but  the  suggestion  that 
he  was  responsible  for  its  translation  (R.G.  Pi- 
choja,  ADSV  1 1  [1975]  133—44)  *s  tenuous.  Some 
scholars  believe  that  John  composed  the  extant 
office  to  Boris  and  Gleb. 

ed.  Tou  hosiou  patros  hemon  loannou,  metropolitou  Rosias, 
epistole  pros  Klementa,  papan  Romes,  ed.  S.K.  Oikonomos 
(Athens  1868).  Kriticeskie  opyty  po  istorii  drevnejsej greko-russkoj 
polemiki  protiv  latinjan,  ed.  A.S.  Pavlov  (St.  Petersburg  1878) 
169—86.  Kirchenrechtliche  und  kulturgeschichtliche  Denkmaler 
Altrusslands,  ed.  L.K.  Goetz  (Stuttgart  1905;  rp.  Amsterdam 

i963)  114-7°- 

lit.  B.  Leib,  Rome,  Kiev  et  Byzance  a  la  fin  du  Xle  siecle 
(Paris  1 924)  32—4 1 .  J.  Spiteris,  La  critica  bizantina  del  Primato 
Romano  nel  secolo  XII  (Rome  1979)  38—44.  Podskalsky,  Rus' 
174-77,  i86f,  286f.  -S.C.F. 


JOHN  II  KOMNENOS,  emperor  (from  15  Aug. 
1118);  born  Constantinople  13  Sept.  1087,  died 
near  Anazarbos  8  Apr.  1 143.  John  succeeded  his 
father  Alexios  I  against  the  wishes  of  Irene  Dou- 
kaina  and  Anna  Komnene;  the  latter  conspired 
on  behalf  of  Nikephoros  Bryennios.  Byz.  histo¬ 
rians  describe  John’s  reign  only  briefly.  His  do¬ 
mestic  policy  is  little  known.  Austere  in  manner, 
John  tried  to  regulate  even  the  costume  of  his 
courtiers;  he  was  nonetheless  tolerant  and  es¬ 
chewed  maiming  as  a  punishment.  He  entrusted 
military  command  to  noble  relatives  but  put  civil 
administration  in  the  hands  of  men  of  obscure 
origin,  such  as  John  of  Poutze  and  Stephen  Meles, 
the  logothetes  tou  dromou.  John  centralized  the  ad- 


John  II  Komnenos.  Portrait  of  the  emperor  and  his 
wife  Irene;  mosaic.  Hagia  Sophia,  Istanbul. 


ministration  of  the  army  and  navy  and  for  this 
purpose  charged  the  state  treasury  with  maintain¬ 
ing  vessels  and  their  crews,  previously  the  burden 
of  the  maritime  regions  (Lemerle,  Agr.  Hist.  234— 
36).  He  founded  the  monastery  of  the  Pantokra- 
tor  and  wrote  its  typikon.  The  dynastic  sense  that 
underlay  this  foundation  also  prompted  other 
works,  including  a  lost  mosaic  of  John  mourning 
his  dead  father  whose  victories  were  depicted 
(Magdalino-Nelson,  “Emp.  in  12th  C.,”  126—30). 
A  mosaic  in  Hagia  Sophia  portrays  John,  his  wife, 
Irene,  and,  to  one  side,  his  son,  Alexios. 

John  capitalized  on  Alexios  I’s  military  suc¬ 
cesses.  Most  of  John’s  wars  were  in  Anatolia,  esp. 
against  the  Dani§mendids  (he  captured  Kastamon 
and  Gangra  after  the  death  of  GhazI  in  1134). 
He  subdued  the  Rubenids  of  Cilicia  (1137)  and 
made  Raymond  of  Poitiers  his  vassal  (1138),  but 
the  ensuing  campaign  from  Antioch  to  inner  Syria 
failed  before  the  walls  of  Aleppo  and  Shayzar.  In 
the  northwest,  John  crushed  the  Pechenegs  in 
1 122  (not  1123  as  in  B.  Radojicic,  ZRVI  7  [1961] 
178)  and  defeated  the  Serbians  and  Hungarians 
in  1127—29  (not  1125  as  Radojicic,  i82f).  He 
attempted  to  annul  Venice’s  privileges  but  in  1 126 
was  forced  to  yield  to  a  Venetian  expedition. 
Theodore  Prodromos  was  John’s  official  eulogist. 
Allegedly  John  died  in  a  hunting  accident,  but 
one  cannot  rule  out  the  possibility  of  assassination 
(R.  Browning,  Byzantion  31  [1961]  229—35). 

lit.  Chalandon,  Comnene  2:1  —  193.  Angold,  Empire  150— 
60.  A.P.  Kazhdan,  “Esce  raz  o  Kinname  i  Nikite  Choniate,” 


BS  24  (1963)  9-23.  G.  Ostrogorsky.  “Autokrator  Johannes 
II.  und  Basileus  Alexios,”  SemKond  10  (1938)  179—83. 

-C.M.B.,  A.K.,  A.C. 

JOHN  II  KOMNENOS,  emperor  of  Trebizond 
(1280-97);  born  ca.1262/3,  died  Limnia,  near 
Trebizond,  16  or  17  Aug.  1297.  Son  of  Manuel 
I  Komnenos  of  Trebizond,  John  succeeded  his 
brother  George  Komnenos  as  ruler  of  Trebizond. 
He  initially  incurred  the  anger  of  the  Byz.  em¬ 
peror  Michael  VIII  by  styling  himself  “emperor 
and  autokrator  of  the  Romans.”  Michael  sent  fre¬ 
quent  embassies  to  the  “ruler  ( archegos )  of  the 
Lazes,”  as  Pachymeres  (Pachym.,  ed.  Bekker 
2:270.9)  calls  John,  to  criticize  his  wrongful  use 
of  the  imperial  title.  In  1282  John  went  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  married  Michael’s  daughter  Eu- 
dokia,  receiving  the  Byz.  title  despotes;  he  then 
changed  his  imperial  title  to  “emperor  and  auto¬ 
krator  of  all  the  East,  the  Iberians,  and  the  trans¬ 
marine  provinces.”  The  chief  events  of  John’s 
reign  were  the  siege  of  Trebizond  in  1282  by  the 
Georgian  king  David  IV  (V)  and  the  brief  usur¬ 
pation  of  the  throne  in  1284/5  by  John’s  half- 
sister  Theodora  (M.  Kursanskis,  REB  33  [1975] 
187—210).  John  was  a  patron  of  the  Soumela 
monastery. 

lit.  Miller,  Trebizond  27—32.  PLP,  no.  12 106.  -A.M.T. 

JOHN  III,  patriarch  of  Antioch  (4  Oct.  996-July 
1021).  His  surname  Polites  perhaps  derives  from 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  native  of  Constantinople. 
Originally  chartophylax  of  Hagia  Sophia,  he  was 
elevated  to  the  see  of  Antioch  by  Emp.  Basil  II 
following  the  abdication  of  Agapios  (978—96).  Since 
John  feared  that,  before  he  reached  his  see,  his 
predecessor  might  attempt  to  recover  the  throne, 
he  agreed  to  be  consecrated  in  Constantinople 
and  thus  to  renounce  (in  writing)  his  right  to  be 
ordained  by  the  metropolitans  of  Antioch.  This 
questionable  act,  by  which  Antioch  became  eccle¬ 
siastically  subject  to  Constantinople,  was  later  re¬ 
voked  by  Patr.  Peter  III,  but  it  is  not  known  with 
what  success.  The  practice  probably  continued. 

During  his  tenure  John  also  chose  to  surrender 
to  Orestes,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  (986-1006), 
the  annual  sum  of  money  sent  by  the  church  of 
Georgia  to  Antioch  for  the  preparation  of  the 
Holy  Chrism,  which  the  Georgians  now  received 
from  Jerusalem.  John  did  not,  however,  abandon 


his  privilege  of  confirming  the  katholikos  of 
Georgia,  or  the  right  to  be  commemorated  by  the 
Georgian  episcopate  in  the  liturgy.  An  extract  of 
John’s  only  known  work,  Responsa  de  baptismo, 
addressed  to  Theodore  of  Ephesus,  was  published 
by  Allatius.  This  reply  was  probably  written  while 
John  was  still  chartophylax-,  normally,  canonical 
questions  requiring  no  synodical  decision  were 
referred  to  this  official. 

ed.  L.  Allatius,  De  aetate  et  interstitiis  in  collatione  ordinum 
(Rome  1638)  2  15. 

lit.  V.  Grumel,  “Les  patriarchies  grecs  d’Antioche  du 
nom  de  Jean  (XIC  et  Xlle  si£des),”  EO  32  (1933)  281-84. 
Papadopoulos,  Antioch.  837-39.  -A.P. 

JOHN  III  SCHOLASTIKOS,  patriarch  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  (31  Jan.  565-31  Aug.  577);  born  Sir- 
mis  near  Antioch  ca.503  (L.  Petit,  DTC  8  [1947] 
830),  died  Constantinople.  First  a  lawyer  (scho- 
lastikos)  in  Antioch,  in  548/9  he  was  sent  to 
Constantinople  as  apokrisiarios  of  the  patriarch  of 
Antioch.  Justinian  I,  shortly  before  his  death, 
selected  John  to  replace  Eutychios  as  patriarch. 
John  crowned  Justin  II  and  supported  his  policy. 
John  of  Ephesus  presents  the  patriarch  as  an 
eager  anti-Monophysite  who  ordered  persecution 
of  the  Monophysites  through  all  the  provinces; 
John  of  Nikiu,  on  the  other  hand,  ascribed  to  him 
a  book,  Mystagogia,  that  allegedly  dealt  with  a 
single  substance  of  Christ,  both  divine  and  human 
(Beck,  Kirche  423).  Photios  ( Bibl. ,  cod. 75)  men¬ 
tions  a  catechetical  sermon  of  John  on  the  Trinity, 
delivered  in  567/8,  that  was  refuted  by  John 
Philo ponos;  the  doubts  of  W.  Kroll  (RE  9  [1916] 
1792)  concerning  this  evidence  are  not  valid. 
Probably  while  still  in  Antioch,  John  composed 
the  Synagoge  of  Fifty  Titles.  Haury  (infra) 
identified  him  with  John  Malalas  on  the  basis  of 
the  similarity  in  names,  origin,  and  scanty  bio¬ 
graphical  data.  Although  possible  (Hunger,  Lit. 
1:31  gf ),  the  identification  is  far  from  certain. 

lit.  RegPatr,  fasc.  1,  nos.  250— 59.  J.  Haury,  “Johannes 
Malalas  identisch  mit  dem  Patriarchen  Johannes  Scholas- 
tikos?,”  BZ  9  (1900)  337—56.  Cf.  E.  Stein,  J ahresberichte  der 
klassischen  Altertumswissenschaft  184  (ig2o)  86f,  110.232.  L. 
Petit,  DTC  8  (1947)  829-31.  -A.K. 

JOHN  III  VATATZES,  emperor  of  Nicaea  (from 
ca.15  Dec.  1221);  born  ca.  1 192,  died  Nymphaion 
3  Nov.  1254.  He  married  Irene,  daughter  of 
Theodore  I  Laskaris,  and  ca.  1244  Constance 
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(“Anna”),  an  illegitimate  daughter  of  Frederick 
II  Hohenstaufen.  His  succession  was  opposed  by 
Theodore’s  brothers,  who  had  Latin  backing.  John 
defeated  them  at  the  battle  of  Poimanenon  in 
1224  and  was  able  to  drive  the  Latins  out  of 
northwestern  Asia  Minor,  thus  rounding  off  the 
Nicaean  territories  in  Asia  Minor.  His  bid  to  se¬ 
cure  control  of  Adrianople,  the  key  to  Thrace, 
was  thwarted  by  Theodore  Komnenos  Doukas. 
Only  in  1234  was  John  able  to  establish  a  per¬ 
manent  bridgehead  in  Thrace,  thanks  to  an  alli¬ 
ance  concluded  with  John  Asen  II.  The  latter’s 
death  left  a  power  vacuum  in  the  southern  Bal¬ 
kans,  which  John  was  quick  to  exploit.  An  astute 
campaign  made  him  master  of  the  region  in  1 246 
and  brought  him  his  greatest  prize — the  city  of 
Thessalonike.  His  remaining  years  were  devoted 
to  protecting  and  extending  his  European  terri¬ 
tories  and  seeking  ways  of  recovering  Constanti¬ 
nople. 

When  alliance  with  Frederick  II  Hohenstaufen 
brought  him  little  material  reward,  he  turned  to 
the  papacy  in  1248.  He  was  willing  to  make  un¬ 
precedented  concessions  over  papal  claims  to  pri¬ 
macy  in  the  hope  that  the  papacy  would  withdraw 
its  backing  for  the  Latin  Empire  of  Constantino¬ 
ple,  but  these  plans  came  to  nothing.  Still,  John 
had  created  the  conditions  that  made  the  eventual 
recovery  of  Constantinople  possible  and  had  turned 
the  Nicaean  Empire  into  the  strongest  power  of 
the  region,  with  territories  stretching  from  the 
Turkish  frontier  to  Albania.  At  the  end  of  his 
reign  his  relations  with  the  aristocracy  were  soured 
by  the  need  to  secure  the  succession  of  his  son 
Theodore  II  Laskaris.  In  1252  he  had  the  leader 
of  potential  aristocratic  opposition,  Michael  (VIII) 
Palaiologos,  arraigned  on  a  charge  of  high  trea¬ 
son. 

John  III  was  a  ruler  of  the  highest  ability  and 
of  great  tenacity  of  purpose.  Remembered  as  “a 
kind  and  gentle  soul”  (Akrop.  1:103.19-20),  he 
was  revered  after  his  death  as  a  saint  by  the 
Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  (D.J.  Constantelos,  Klero- 
nomia  4  [1972]  92-104).  He  was  buried  in  the 
monastery  of  Sosandra  near  Nymphaion. 

lit.  Polemis,  Doukai  106—09,  no. 72.  D.I.  Polemis,  “Re¬ 
mains  of  an  Acoluthia  for  the  Emperor  John  Ducas  Ba- 
tatzes”  in  Okeanos,  542—47.  P.  Zavoronkov,  “Nikejskaja  im- 
perija  i  Vostok,”  VizVrem  39  (1978)  93-97.  J.  Langdon, 
“John  III  Ducas  Vatatzes’  Byzantine  Imperium  in  Anato¬ 
lian  Exile,  1222—54,”  (Ph.D.  diss.,  Univ.  of  Calif.,  Los 
Angeles,  1978).  -M.J.A. 


JOHN  IV  KOMNENOS,  emperor  of  Trebizond 
(1429—1459/60?);  born  before  1403  (Kursanskis) 
or  ca.  1404/5,  died  1460.  Son  of  Alexios  IV  Kom¬ 
nenos  and  Theodora  Kantakouzene,  as  a  youth 
he  murdered  his  mother’s  suspected  paramour 
and  rebelled  against  his  father.  He  then  fled  to 
Georgia,  where  he  married  the  daughter  of  King 
Alexander  I  (1412-42).  In  1427  he  went  to  Kaffa 
and  in  1429  returned  to  Trebizond  where,  with 
Genoese  assistance,  he  overthrew  his  father  and 
had  him  assassinated  (V.  Laurent,  ArchPont  20 
[ 1 955]  1 38-43)-  John’s  reign  was  preoccupied 
with  defending  Trebizond  against  the  continuing 
onslaughts  of  the  Turks,  both  Turkomans  and 
Ottomans.  He  evidently  favored  union  with  Rome 
in  hopes  of  Western  assistance  against  the  Turks 
(A.  Bryer,  ArchPont  26  [1964]  305O.  After  the  fall 
of  Constantinople,  the  Ottomans  attacked  Trebi¬ 
zond  by  land  and  sea  in  1456  and  forced  John  to 
pay  tribute  to  Mehmed  II.  By  his  second  wife,  a 
Turk,  John  had  a  daughter  Theodora  whom  he 
married  to  Uzun  Hasan,  chief  of  the  White  Sheep 
Turkomans,  in  exchange  for  the  Turkoman  pledge 
to  defend  Trebizond  against  the  Ottomans  (M. 
Kursanskis,  ArchPont  34  [1977-8]  77-87). 

lit.  Miller,  Trebizond  81-96.  Kursanskis,  “Descendance 
d’Alexis  IV,”  239—47.  PLP,  no.  12108.  K.  Barzos,  “He  moira 
ton  teleutaion  Megalon  Komnenon  tes  Trapezountos,”  By- 
zantina  12  (1983)  270L  -A.M.T. 

JOHN  IV  LASKARIS,  emperor  in  Nicaea  (1258- 
61);  born  Nymphaion?  25  Dec.  1250,  died  ca.1305. 
He  was  the  only  son  and  heir  of  Theodore  II 
Laskaris,  whom  he  succeeded  in  Aug.  1258.  The 
boy’s  rights  were  progressively  set  aside  by  Mi¬ 
chael  VIII  Palaiologos.  Once  the  latter  had 
recovered  Constantinople,  he  felt  secure  enough 
to  have  John  blinded  on  Christmas  Day  1261  and 
confined  in  the  fortress  of  Dakibyze  on  the  south 
shore  of  the  Sea  of  Marmara.  Patr.  Arsenics 
Autoreianos  excommunicated  Michael  in  pro¬ 
test.  This  prompted  the  people  around  Nicaea  to 
rise  up  in  support  of  a  pretender  claiming  to  be 
John.  The  rebellion  was  quickly  crushed,  but  a 
strong  current  of  support  for  the  Laskarid  cause 
endured,  esp.  in  Asia  Minor.  When  Andronikos 
II  Palaiologos  visited  Asia  Minor  in  1284,  he 
found  it  politic  to  placate  those  with  Laskarid 
sympathies  by  visiting  John  in  his  dungeon  and 
begging  forgiveness  for  what  his  father  had  done. 
With  John’s  death,  the  Laskarid  cause  withered 
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away.  A  cult  seems  to  have  grown  up  around 
John;  the  Russian  pilgrim  Stefan  of  Novgorod 
recorded  that  in  the  mid- 14th  C.  it  was  centered 
on  the  monastery  of  St.  Demetrios  at  Constanti¬ 
nople,  where  his  body  was  to  be  seen  (I.  Sevcenko, 
SiidostF  12  [1953]  173-75)- 

lit.  Polemis,  Doukai  1 1 1,  no. 76.  -M.J.A. 

JOHN  IV  NESTEUTES  (Nt/o-teutt)?,  “Faster”), 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  (12  Apr.  582-2  Sept. 
595);  born  and  died  Constantinople.  According 
to  the  Synaxarion  of  Constantinople  ( Synax.CP ,  col. 
7.22),  he  was  a  coinmaker  by  profession,  then 
joined  the  clergy  and  was  elected  patriarch.  The 
legend  preserved  by  Theophylaktos  Simokattes 
(Theoph.Simok.,  bk.7.6.4)  described  him  as  living 
in  extreme  poverty,  owning  only  a  wooden  pallet, 
thin  blanket,  and  plain  cloak.  John  was  very  close 
to  Emp.  Maurice,  whose  son  Theodosios  was 
crowned  at  the  age  of  four  and  a  half  by  the 
patriarch.  John  fought  against  heresies  and,  de¬ 
spite  Maurice’s  resistance,  introduced  capital  pun¬ 
ishment  for  magicians.  His  claims  to  the  title  of 
ecumenical  patriarch  led  to  a  conflict  with  Pope 
Pelagius  II  (579-go)  and  Gregory  I. 

Little  of  his  writing  is  preserved;  his  long  speech 
on  penitence,  temperance,  and  chastity  (PG 
88:1937-78)  is  a  collection  of  citations  from  John 
Chrysostom.  Several  penitentials  are  preserved 
under  John’s  name  (a  Kanonarion,  the  Akolouthia 
and  Order  for  Penitents  [PG  88:1889—1918],  and 
the  Indoctrination  of  Nuns),  but  all  three  are  spu¬ 
rious,  having  been  written  several  centuries  later. 

ed.  N.  Suvorov,  “Verojatnyj  sostav  drevnejsego  ispoved- 
nogo  i  pokajannogo  ustava  v  Vostocnoj  cerkvi,”  VizVrem 
8  { 1 9° 1 )  357-434;  9  (1902)  378— 41?-  N-A-  Zaozerskij,  A.S. 
Chachanov,  Nomokanon  Ioanna  Postnika  v  ego  redakcijach: 
gruzinskoj,  greceskoj  i  slavjamkoj  (Moscow  1902). 

lit.  RegPatr,  fasc.  1,  nos.  264-72.  Beck,  Kirche  423—25. 
R.  Janin,  DTC  8  (1947)  828L  E.  Herman,  “II  piu  antico 
penitenziale  greco,”  OrChrP  19  (1953)  71  —  127.  -A.K. 

JOHN  IV  (V)  OXEITES,  Chalcedonian  patriarch 
of  Antioch  (ca.  1089-1 100);  died  after  1100.  All 
we  know  about  John  before  his  patriarchate  is 
that  he  was  a  monk;  the  conclusions  of  Ch.  Papa- 
dopoulos  ( EEBS  12  [1936]  361-78)  should  be 
treated  with  caution.  Appointed  patriarch  before 
Sept.  1089,  he  remained  in  Constantinople  until 
1091.  John’s  situation  in  Antioch  under  Seljuk 
rule  was  miserable,  esp.  during  the  Crusaders’ 


siege  of  the  city;  after  their  victory  he  had  under 
his  jurisdiction  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  clergy 
of  Antioch.  Eventually  he  was  charged  with  plot¬ 
ting  to  surrender  the  city  to  the  emperor,  left  for 
Constantinople,  and  in  Oct.  1100  officially  re¬ 
nounced  his  patriarchate.  John  retired  to  the 
Hodegon  monastery  but  incited  the  hatred  of  the 
monks  and  probably  moved  to  the  island  of  Oxeia 
(Princes’  Islands),  where  he  was  later  buried. 

John’s  works  had  a  clear  political  imprint.  In 
1085  or  1092  he  issued  a  treatise  on  charistikia, 
which  he  blamed  for  the  decline  of  monasticism. 
He  also  wrote  a  diatribe  accusing  Alexios  I  of 
responsibility  for  all  the  internal  and  international 
problems  of  Byz.  His  invectives  were  addressed 
also  against  those  who  possessed  “cities  within  the 
cities”  (P.  Gautier,  infra)  and  esp.  against  tax  col¬ 
lectors,  whereas  he  lamented  the  plight  of  poor 
peasants,  merchants,  and  craftsmen  (p.33.19—22). 
John  also  wrote  a  treatise  on  azymes,  possibly  in 
connection  with  the  Byz.  dispute  against  Peter 
Grossolano  in  1112. 

ed.  P.  Gautier,  “Diatribes  de  Jean  l’Oxite  contre  Alexis 
Ier  Comnene,”  REB  28  (1970)  19—55.  Idem,  “Requisitoire 
du  patriarche  Jean  d’Antioche  contre  le  charisticariat,” 
REB  33  (1975)  91-131.  B.  Leib,  “Deux  inedits  byzantins 
sur  les  azymes  au  debut  du  Xlle  siecle,”  OC  2  {1924)  244— 

63- 

lit.  P.  Gautier,  “Jean  V  1’Oxite,  patriarche  d’Antioche. 
Notice  biographique,”  REB  22  (1964)  128—57.  —A.K. 

JOHN  V  KATHOLIKOS,  patriarch  of  Armenia 
(897—925)  and  historian;  born  Drasxanakert  mid- 
9th  C.,  died  Vaspurakan  soon  after  925.  As  katho- 
likos,  John  (Arm.  Yovhannes)  played  a  role  in 
diplomacy  both  between  the  Bagratid  Armenian 
kings  and  their  Armenian  rivals,  and  between 
Armenia  and  both  Byz.  and  Muslim  rulers. 

The  first  third  of  his  History  is  primarily  a  re¬ 
sume  of  earlier  sources.  John  developed  the  con¬ 
cept  of  the  strong  royal  power  of  the  Bagratid 
dynasty  and  justified  it  by  reference  to  the  Bagra- 
tids’  succession  from  previous  royal  houses  (M.O. 
Darbinian-Melikian,  IFZ  [1982]  no.3,  1 19-25).  The 
History  contains  the  earliest  Armenian  reference 
to  Bagratid  descent  from  King  David  of  Israel, 
although  earlier  Moses  Xorenac'i  had  claimed  a 
Jewish  origin  for  that  family.  The  main  part  is  an 
eyewitness  account  of  John’s  own  times  and  of  his 
role  in  Armenian  politics.  It  includes  a  letter  to 
him  from  Nicholas  I  Mystikos,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  and  one  from  John  himself  to 
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Constantine  VII  Porphyrogennetos,  written  in  914. 
The  History  is  the  most  important  source  for  the 
reigns  of  Smbat  I  and  his  son  Asot  II. 

ed.  Patmut'iwn  Hayoc  ,  erl.  M.  Emin  (Moscow  1853;  Tbi¬ 
lisi  1912),  rp.  with  introd.  K.  Maksoudian  (Delmar,  N.Y., 
1 980).  Histoire  dArmenie  par  le  patriarche  Jean  VI  [sic]  dit  Jean 
Catholicos,  tr.  J.  Saint-Martin  (Paris  1841).  -R.T. 


JOHN  V  PALAIOLOGOS,  emperor  (1341—91); 
born  Didymoteichon  18  June  1332,  died  Constan¬ 
tinople  16  Feb.  1391  (cf.  Barker,  Manuel  II  8of, 
n.  214).  During  his  50-year  reign  John  faced  nu¬ 
merous  rebellions  and  a  civil  war;  he  actually 
ruled  only  about  30  years.  Nine  years  old  at  the 
death  of  his  father  Andronikos  III  (1341),  John 
came  under  the  control  of  his  empress-mother 
Anna  of  Savoy,  Patr.  John  XIV  Kalekas,  and 
Alexios  Apokaukos.  The  same  year  John  VI  Kan- 
takouzenos  was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Didy¬ 
moteichon  and  began  the  Civil  War  of  1341- 
47.  After  the  victory  of  Kantakouzenos,  John 
married  the  usurper’s  daughter  Helena  and  re¬ 
mained  in  the  background  until  he  forced  Kan- 
takouzenos’s  abdication  in  1354.  Shortly  there¬ 
after  his  mosaic  portrait  was  set  up  in  Hagia 
Sophia,  Constantinople  (Mango,  Materials  74-76, 
fig-  97)- 

During  the  1350s  and  1360s  John  attempted  to 
gain  Western  assistance  against  the  Turks.  To  this 
end  he  journeyed  in  1366  to  Hungary  (J.  Gill,  BS 
38  [1977]  31-38)  and  in  1369  to  Rome,  where  he 
declared  his  personal  conversion  to  Catholicism. 
On  his  way  home  he  was  detained  in  Venice 
because  of  his  debts  and  was  forced  to  promise 
the  cession  of  Tenedos  to  the  Venetians  (R.-J. 
Loenertz,  REB  16  [1958]  217—32).  After  the  Ser¬ 
bian  defeat  at  Marica  (1371),  John  realized  the 
necessity  of  seeking  an  accommodation  with  the 
Turks  and  became  an  Ottoman  vassal.  His  re¬ 
maining  years  were  troubled  by  the  rebellions  of 
his  son  Andronikos  IV  (1373,  1376-79)  and 
grandson  John  VII  (1390).  To  conciliate  his  heirs, 
John  had  to  allocate  to  them  appanages  and  di¬ 
vide  the  empire  into  semi-independent  principal¬ 
ities,  while  he  retained  rule  in  the  capital. 

lit.  O.  Halecki,  Un  empereur  de  Byzance  a,  Rome  (Warsaw 
1930).  Barker,  Manuel  II 1—83.  F.  Tinnefeld,  “Kaiser  Ioannes 
V.  Palaiologos  und  der  Gouverneur  von  Phokaia  1356- 
1358,”  RSBS  1  (1981)  259—71.  -A.M.T.,  A.C. 


JOHN  VI  KANTAKOUZENOS,  emperor  (8  Feb. 
1347-3  Dec-  !354  [A-  Failler,  REB  29(1971)293- 
302]);  born  ca.  1295,  died  Mistra  15  June  1383. 
The  son,  probably  posthumous,  of  a  Peloponne¬ 
sian  governor  of  the  aristocratic  Kantakouzenos 
lineage,  John  Kantakouzenos  was  about  the  same 
age  as  Andronikos  (III)  Palaiologos  and  was 
his  close  friend  until  the  emperor’s  death  in  1341. 
His  first  known  title  was  that  of  megas  papias  (1320); 
he  became  megas  domestikos  ca.1325.  He  supported 
Andronikos’s  rebellion  against  his  grandfather 
(1321-28)  and  was  his  principal  general  and  ad¬ 
viser  during  his  reign. 

After  Andronikos  died,  leaving  a  nine-year-old 
heir,  John  V  Palaiologos,  Kantakouzenos  failed 
to  secure  the  regency.  His  power  struggle  with 
Anna  of  Savoy,  Alexios  Apokaukos,  and  Patr. 
John  XIV  Kalekas  ended  in  the  Civil  War  of 
1341-47,  and  Kantakouzenos  was  proclaimed  co¬ 
emperor  at  Didymoteichon  (26  Oct.  1341).  Thanks 
to  his  extraordinary  wealth  (in  land  and  livestock), 
the  support  of  landed  magnates  in  Thrace  and 
Thessaly,  and  military  aid  from  Serbs  and  Turks, 
Kantakouzenos  eventually  emerged  victorious.  On 
2 1  May  1 346  he  was  crowned  at  Adrianople  and 
in  Feb.  1347  entered  Constantinople.  He  was 
crowned  a  second  time  (21  May)  and  married  his 
daughter  Helena  to  John  V. 

During  his  brief  reign  Kantakouzenos  crushed 
the  Zealots  in  Thessalonike  (1349)  and  sup¬ 
ported  Palamism  at  the  local  council  of  Constan¬ 
tinople  of  1351  (see  under  Constantinople, 
Councils  of).  The  relatively  peaceful  relations 
between  John  V  and  John  VI  lasted  until  1351; 
in  1352  a  new  civil  war  broke  out.  Although 
Kantakouzenos  used  Ottoman  troops  (who  estab¬ 
lished  themselves  at  Kallipolis,  their  first  Euro¬ 
pean  foothold),  he  was  defeated  by  John  V,  who 
assumed  sole  power  (M.  Zivojinovic,  ZRVI 2 1  [  1 982] 
127-41).  After  his  abdication  Kantakouzenos  be¬ 
came  the  monk  Ioasaph,  retiring  first  to  the  Man- 
gana  monastery,  then  to  Charsianeites.  He  made 
at  least  two  trips  to  Mistra,  where  his  son  Manuel 
Kantakouzenos  was  despotes  (1347—80).  He  con¬ 
tinued  to  influence  both  political  and  religious 
affairs  until  his  death  (cf.  Lj.  Maksimovic,  ZRVI  9 
[1966]  119—93;  J.  Meyendorff,  DOP  14  [i960] 
147-77)- 

He  also  devoted  himself  to  the  preparation  of 
his  lengthy  memoirs,  the  Historiai,  one  of  the 


John  VI  Kantakouzenos.  Portrait  of  the  emperor  at 
the  Council  of  1351.  Miniature  in  a  manuscript  of  his 
works  (Paris  gr.  1242,  fol.5v);  14th  C.  Bibliotheque  Na- 
tionale,  Paris. 

principal  sources  for  the  first  half  of  the  14th  C. 
In  four  books  he  treated  events  from  1320  to 
1356,  drawing  on  personal  reminiscences  and 
perhaps  on  a  diary.  The  remarkable  homogeneity 
of  composition  is  a  result  of  the  subordination  of 
the  historical  material  to  an  overall  structural 
theme.  He  used  this  very  subjective  work  to  justify 
his  own  actions  and  policies  and  to  present  himself 
as  a  tragic  hero  and  as  the  central  figure  of  events. 
At  the  same  time  his  history  is  a  useful  comple¬ 
ment  to  the  account  of  Nikephoros  Gregoras. 
The  bias  of  Kantakouzenos  is  offset  by  the  au¬ 
thor’s  first-hand  knowledge  of  events,  his  precise 
chronology,  and  citation  of  original  documents. 
His  work  is  characterized  by  a  belief  in  ananke 
(necessity)  and  tyche  (fate  or  fortune);  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  his  eventual  defeat  was  not  caused 
solely  by  human  factors,  but  by  transcendent  and 
cosmic  forces.  Kantakouzenos  wrote  in  a  simple 
style  marked  by  the  absence  of  rhetoric.  His  work 
was  influenced  by  Thucydides  (T.  Miller,  GRBS 


17  [1976]  385-95>  and  H-  Hunger,  JOB  25  [1976] 
181-93)  and  includes  an  unusual  number  of 
speeches. 

Kantakouzenos  also  wrote  treatises  attacking  Is¬ 
lam  and  Judaism,  and  pro-Palamite  theological 
works,  refuting  John  Kyparissiotes  and  Procho- 
ros  Kydones.  Portraits  of  Kantakouzenos  as  em¬ 
peror  and  monk  survive  in  a  deluxe  MS  of  his 
theological  writings,  Paris,  B.N.  gr.  1242,  fols.  5V 
and  123V. 

ed.  Historiarum  Libri  IV,  ed.  L.  Schopen,  3  vols.  (Bonn 
1828-32).  Germ.  tr.  G.  Fatouros,  T.  Krischer,  Geschichte 
(Stuttgart  1982).  Theological  works — PG  154:372-710.  Re- 
futationes  dime  Prochori  Cydonii  et  Disputatio  cum  Paulo  Patriar- 
cha  Latino  epistulis  septem  tradita ,  ed.  E.  Voordeckers,  F. 
Tinnefeld  (Turnhout- Leuven  1987). 

lit.  G.  Weiss,  Joannes  Kantakuzenos—Aristokrat,  Staats- 
mann,  Kaiser  und  Mbnch—in  der  Gesellschaftsentwicklung  von 
Byzanz  im  14.  Jahrhundert  (Wiesbaden  1969).  Dolger,  Para - 
spora  194—207.  Nicol,  Kantakouzenos  35—103.  A.P.  Kazhdan, 
“L ’Histoire  de  Cantacuzene  en  tant  qu’oeuvre  litteraire,” 
Byzantion  50  (1980)  279—335-  Hunger,  Lit  1:465—76.  Beck, 
Kirche  73 if.  PIP,  no. 10973.  -A.M.T. 

JOHN  VII,  pope  (1  Mar.  705—18  Oct.  707).  Greek 
by  birth,  he  was  the  son  of  a  curator  sacri  palatii 
named  Plato  who  moved  to  Rome  from  Constan¬ 
tinople.  John  inherited  from  his  predecessors  the 
problems  of  the  canons  of  the  Council  in  Trullo, 
which  Pope  Sergius  I  had  refused  to  sign.  Emp. 
Justinian  II  took  up  the  issue,  sending  copies  of 
the  canons  to  the  pope  and  urging  him  to  approve 
those  that  were  acceptable  and  reject  those  that 
were  not.  John  returned  them  without  emenda¬ 
tion  or  signature,  causing  the  author  of  the  Liber 
pontificalis  to  accuse  him  of  cowardice.  A  fresco 
in  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  Antiqua  in  Rome, 
commissioned  by  John,  may  reflect  his  acceptance 
of  the  canons,  however;  instead  of  the  Adoration 
of  the  Lamb  of  God,  it  represents  Christ  in  human 
form.  The  canons  of  Trullo  were  not  formally 
accepted  in  Rome  until  the  pontificate  of  Con¬ 
stantine  I  (708-15).  Both  the  frescoes  in  S.  Maria 
Antiqua  and  the  mosaics  of  John’s  oratory  in  Old 
St.  Peter’s  are  generally  attributed  to  Byz.  artists 
(M.  Andaloro,  RIASA  19-20  [1972-73]  183O. 
The  latter  program  included  John’s  portrait,  to¬ 
day  preserved  in  the  Vatican  grottoes,  offering 
his  foundation  to  the  Virgin  clad  as  a  Byz.  em¬ 
press. 

lit.  Richards,  Popes  21  if.  P.J.  Nordhagen,  The  Frescoes 
of  John  VII  (A.D.  705—707)  in  S.  Maria  Antiqua  in  Rome 
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[ActaNorv  3]  (Rome  1968)  wiih  add.  J.D.  Breckenridge,  BZ 
65  (1972)  364-74.  J.M.  Sansterre,  “Jean  VII  (705—707): 
ideologic  pontificale  et  realisme  politique,”  in  Rayonnement 
grec  377—88.  -A.K.,  A.C. 

JOHN  VII  GRAMMATIKOS  (the  Grammarian), 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  (21  Jan.  837?— 4  Mar. 
843  [V.  Grumel,  EO  34  (1935)  162—66,  506]); 
born  Constantinople  late  8th  C.,  died  western 
shore  of  Bosporos  before  867.  John  was  born  to 
a  family  (perhaps  of  Armenian  origin)  whose  name 
is  variously  given  as  Morokardanios,  Morochar- 
zamios,  and  Morocharzianos.  He  began  his  cleri¬ 
cal  career  ca.81 1  — 13  as  an  anagnostes  in  the  Hode- 
gon  monastery;  according  to  Photios  (homily  15, 
ed.  Laourdas,  140.25—27)  he  was  also  an  icon 
painter.  Three  letters  addressed  to  him  by  Theo¬ 
dore  of  Stoudios  are  further  proof  of  his  origi¬ 
nal  Iconodule  position  (V.  Grumel,  EO  36  [1937] 
186).  The  epithet  grammatikos  indicates  that  he 
was  respected  for  his  learning.  By  814  he  had 
become  an  Iconoclast  and  was  chosen  by  Emp. 
Leo  V  to  head  a  committee  to  collect  a  florilegium 
of  patristic  texts  in  support  of  Iconoclasm,  in 
preparation  for  the  local  council  of  815  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  (see  under  Constantinople,  Coun¬ 
cils  of),  which  again  condemned  the  veneration 
of  images.  He  was  rewarded  with  the  post  of 
hegoumenos  of  the  Sergios  and  Bakchos  monastery, 
which  served  as  a  center  where  recalcitrant  Icon- 
odules  were  “rehabilitated.” 

John  had  a  reputation  for  persuasive  rhetorical 
skills,  and  debates  with  him  became  a  hagiograph- 
ical  topos  of  the  second  Iconoclastic  period.  Under 
Michael  II,  John  tutored  the  crown  prince  Theo- 
philos  and  is  usually  credited  with  inculcating 
strong  Iconoclastic  sympathies  in  his  pupil.  Upon 
Theophilos’s  accession  to  the  throne,  John  be¬ 
came  synkellos,  and  went  on  an  embassy  to  the 
Arab  caliph  al-MA’MUN,  probably  in  829/30.  Little 
is  known  of  his  actual  patriarchate;  he  was  de¬ 
posed  in  843  as  a  preamble  to  the  restoration  of 
images,  excommunicated,  and  exiled  from  Con¬ 
stantinople.  In  some  of  the  marginal  Psalters, 
John  is  depicted  as  the  principal  adversary  of  the 
Orthodox  patriarch  Nikephoros  I  who,  as  a  pen¬ 
dant  to  St.  Peter  crushing  Simon  Magus,  tramples 
John  underfoot  (Grabar,  Iconoclasme  226—28,  287L 
figs.  150,  155).  John  was  probably  the  compiler 
of  a  collection  of  gnomai  that  served  as  the  major 


source  for  the  Gnomologion  of  John  Georgides  (A. 
Kambylis,  JOB  37  [1987]  95,  n.i). 

lit.  Lemerle,  Humanism  154—68.  V.  Laurent,  “Jean  VII 
le  Grammairien,”  Catholicisme  hier,  aujourd’hui,  demain,  fasc. 
24  (Paris  1964)  513—15.  I.ipsic,  Ocerki  296—301. 

— A.M.T.,  A.C. 


JOHN  VII  PALAIOLOGOS,  emperor  (1390); 
born  ca.1370,  died  Thessalonike  22  (23?)  Sept. 
1408.  According  to  E.  Zachariadou  ( DOP  31  [1977] 
339—42),  he  was  also  called  Andronikos.  Eldest 
son  of  Andronikos  IV,  as  a  small  child  he  devel¬ 
oped  a  grudge  against  his  grandfather  John  V, 
who  partially  blinded  him  and  his  father  after  the 
latter’s  rebellion.  John  viewed  himself  as  rightful 
heir  to  the  throne  and  opposed  his  uncle  Manuel 
II,  who  had  “usurped”  his  claim  to  the  empire. 
Upon  Andronikos’s  death  in  1385,  John  inherited 
his  appanage  in  Selymbria.  In  April  1390  he  seized 
Constantinople  with  Genoese  and  Turkish  sup¬ 
port  and  reigned  briefly  until  his  deposition  in 
September.  After  a  reconciliation  with  Manuel, 
John  served  as  his  regent  from  1399  to  1403  and 
was  entrusted  with  the  defense  of  Constantinople 
against  the  siege  of  Bayezid  I.  The  capital  was 
saved  by  Bayezid’s  defeat  at  Ankara  in  1402;  the 
next  year  (3  June  1403)  John  signed  a  treaty  with 
the  Turks  whereby  the  Byz.  regained  Thessalo¬ 
nike.  His  triumphal  entry  into  the  city  and  his 
family  may  well  appear  on  a  tiny  ivory  at  Dum¬ 
barton  Oaks.  Shortly  after  Manuel’s  return  from 
the  West,  John  was  made  “basileus  of  all  Thessaly” 
and  despotes  of  Thessalonike,  where  he  spent  his 
final  years  quietly. 

John  was  married  to  Irene  Gattilusio,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Francesco  II  of  Lesbos.  The  union  pro¬ 
duced  one  son,  Andronikos  V,  who  predeceased 
his  father.  John  thus  died  without  an  heir,  leaving 
the  lineage  of  Manuel  unchallenged  in  its  claim 
to  the  throne. 

lit.  F.  Dolger,  “Johannes  VII.,  Kaiser  der  Rhomaer 
1390—1408,”  BZ  31  (1931)  21—36,  corr.  by  P.  Wirth,  Byzan- 
tion  35  (1965)  592—600.  Oikonomides,  “Ivory  Pyxis”  329- 
37.  -A.M.T.,  A.C. 

JOHN  VIII,  pope  (14  Dec.  872-16  Dec.  882);  of 
Roman  origin.  John  was  elected  despite  the  future 
pope  Formosus’s  opposition,  which  continued 
during  the  first  years  of  John’s  pontificate.  John 
faced  the  Arab  invasions  of  southern  Italy,  often 
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supported  by  the  rulers  of  Gaeta  and  other  small 
Lombard  princedoms;  the  pope  built  a  navy  to 
deter  the  Arabs,  and  until  the  death  of  Louis  II 
the  anti-Arab  war  proceeded  successfully.  After 
875,  however,  Emp.  Basil  I  was  the  most  effective 
ally.  The  situation  was  complicated  since  John 
actively  tried  to  establish  papal  control  over  Mo¬ 
ravia  (by  supporting  Methodios),  Croatia,  and 
Bulgaria.  At  a  council  in  Constantinople  in  879/ 
80,  the  pope’s  legates  were  coerced  into  yielding: 
they  joined  the  rehabilitation  of  Photios  (the  leg¬ 
end  of  the  “second  Photian  schism”  under  John 
is  a  forgery — F.  Dvornik,  Byzantion  8  [1933]  425- 
36)  and  also  had  to  accept  Byz.  claims  over  Bul¬ 
garia,  although  the  pope  still  tried  to  influence 
the  Bulgarian  khan  Boris  I.  Defeats  by  the  Arabs, 
who  gained  a  stronghold  at  Garigliano  and 
burned  Montecassino,  as  well  as  failures  in  Bul¬ 
garia  and  Moravia,  gave  new  impetus  to  the  op¬ 
position  to  the  pope.  The  Annals  of  Fulda  preserve 
a  rumor  that  John  was  murdered. 

lit.  F.  Engreen,  “Pope  John  the  Eighth  and  the  Arabs,” 
Speculum  20  (1945)  318-30.  F.  Dvornik,  Les  legendes  de 
Constantin  et  de  Methode  (Prague  1933)  313-30.  Zlatarski, 
1st.  1.2:169—209.  -A.K. 

JOHN  VIII  CHRYSOSTOMITES  (Xpuowro- 
/tuVr)?),  or  Merkouropolos  (MepKovp67raAos),  pa¬ 
triarch  in  Jerusalem  (ca.iog8-i  106/7?;  on  the 
name  see  B.  Englezakis,  Byzantion  43  [1973]  506- 
08).  Although  his  personality  and  patriarchate 
remain  obscure,  John  must  be  identified  with  the 
anonymous  metropolitan  of  Tyre  who  fled  his 
own  see  to  Jerusalem  and  was  subsequently  ele¬ 
vated  to  patriarch  succeeding  Symeon  II  (cf.  Xan- 
thopoulos  in  PG  146:11960).  Despite  the  Cru¬ 
saders’  election  of  a  Latin  patriarch,  John  continued 
in  his  office.  In  1 107/8  he  went  to  Constantinople, 
where  he  was  recognized  as  the  legitimate  patri¬ 
arch  of  Jerusalem  ( RegPatr ,  fasc.  3,  no.986).  Gru¬ 
mel  suggests  that  his  patriarchate  ended  before 
1122. 

Of  the  three  treatises  on  azymes  attributed  to 
him,  only  the  last  two  are  from  his  pen;  the  first 
is  probably  by  Eustratios  of  Nicaea.  An  unpub¬ 
lished  work  on  the  origins  of  the  schism  of  1054 
may  be  his,  although  this  seems  rather  doubtful 
(cf.  J.  Darrouzes,  REB  21  [1963]  54). 

John  is  sometimes  confused  with  John  IX  of 
Jerusalem,  who  was  present  at  the  local  council 


of  Constantinople  of  1156-57 — the  only  known 
evidence  of  his  patriarchate  (I.  Sakkelion,  Pat- 
miake  bibliotheke  [Athens  1890]  327).  Englezakis 
has  tentatively  suggested  that  it  was  John  IX  who 
was  actually  John  Chrysostomites,  the  monk  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  typikon  of  the  monastery  at  Koutzo- 
vente  in  Cyprus.  One  of  these  two  Johns  wrote 
the  “dual”  vita  of  John  of  Damascus  and  Kosmas 
the  Hymnographer,  which  includes  a  rare  at¬ 
tempt  to  evaluate  Kosmas’s  literary  activity. 

ed.  Treatises  on  azymes — Dositheos  of  Jerusalem,  Tomos 
agapes  (Jassy  1698)  516-38.  Papadopoulos-Kerameus,  Ana- 
lekta  4:303-50;  5:405-07. 

lit.  Papadopoulos,  Hierosolym.  394.  Th.  Detorakes,  Kos- 
mos  ho  Melodos:  Bios  kai  ergo  (Thessalonike  1979)  39-50. 
BHG  395.  -A.P.,  A.K. 

JOHN  VIII  PALAIOLOGOS,  emperor  (1425- 
48);  born  17/18  Dec.  1392  (cf.  Barker,  Manuel  II 
104  n.28),  died  Constantinople  31  Oct.  1448.  Eld¬ 
est  son  of  Manuel  II  and  Helena  Dragas,  he  was 
made  co-emperor  before  1408  (Oikonomides, 
“Ivory  Pyxis”  332—34)  and  became  autokrator  on 
19  Jan.  1421  (F.  Dolger,  BZ  36  [1936]  3i8f).  He 
was  the  effeccive  ruler  during  the  final  four  years 
of  Manuel’s  life  and  succeeded  him  in  mid- 1425. 
John  took  active  part  in  two  successful  campaigns 
in  the  Peloponnesos.  During  his  reign  the  Byz. 
regained  control  of  most  of  the  Morea  and  began 
to  expand  into  Attica  and  Boeotia.  Nonetheless, 
Thessalonike  fell  to  the  Turks  in  1430  and,  after 
the  Turkish  campaign  of  1446,  the  Morea  had  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  sultan. 

John  pursued  a  policy  of  seeking  rapproche¬ 
ment  with  the  West  in  order  to  stave  off  further 
Ottoman  advances.  He  was  eager  to  achieve  Union 
of  the  Churches  and  personally  participated  in 
the  Council  of  Ferrara-Florence,  where  he  signed 
the  decree  of  Union.  After  his  return  to  Constan¬ 
tinople  in  1440,  however,  he  found  much  popular 
opposition  to  the  decisions  of  the  council.  More¬ 
over,  the  Crusade  of  1444,  a  reward  for  the  Union 
of  Florence,  never  reached  Constantinople,  but 
was  crushed  by  the  Turks  at  Varna.  John  died 
without  ever  implementing  the  Union.  Despite 
three  marriages,  he  was  childless  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  brother,  Constantine  XI. 

John  appears  as  co-emperor  with  his  father  in 
the  Louvre  MS  of  the  works  of  pseudo-DiONYSios 
the  Areopagite  (Spatharakis,  Portrait,  fig.93)  and, 
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again  identified  as  basileus,  with  his  first  wife, 
Anna  of  Moscow,  on  the  so-called  Large  Sakkos, 
probably  sent  to  Moscow  between  1411  and  1417. 
A  number  of  portraits  by  Western  artists  (minia¬ 
tures  and  bronzes)  commemorate  John’s  visit  to 
Italy  (ibid.,  figs.  21-22,  178-79). 

lit.  Papadopulos,  Geriealogie,  no.90.  Gill,  Personalities  104— 
24.  D.  Obolensky,  The  Byzantine  Inheritance  of  Eastern  Europe 
(London  1982),  pt.  X  (1972),  141—446.  C.  Walter,  “A 
Problem  Picture  of  the  Emperor  John  VIII  and  the  Patri¬ 
arch  Joseph,”  ByzF  10  (1985)  295-302.  -A.M.T. 

JOHN  VIII  XIPHILINOS,  patriarch  of  Constan¬ 
tinople  (1  Jan.  1064—2  Aug.  1075);  born  Trebi- 
zond  ca.1010,  died  Constantinople.  John  was  born 
to  the  Xiphilinos  family,  which  was  reportedly  of 
humble  origin.  After  an  education  in  Constanti¬ 
nople,  he  joined  the  circle  of  John  Mauropous 
and  Psellos  and  was  granted  the  post  of  nomo- 
phylax  of  the  law  school  in  the  capital.  J.  Cvetler’s 
hypothesis  ( Eos  48.2  [1956]  297—328)  that  Xiphi¬ 
linos  composed  the  novel  on  the  foundation  of 
the  law  school  does  not  prove  valid.  In  the  late 
1040s  Xiphilinos  fell  out  of  favor  with  Constan¬ 
tine  IX  and  was  attacked  by  a  certain  Ophrydas 
who  accused  him  of  “freethinking.”  Psellos  de¬ 
fended  Xiphilinos  and  praised  his  love  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  When  Constantine  (III)  Leichoudes  was 
replaced  as  mesazon  by  the  eunuch  John  ca.  1050, 
Xiphilinos  and  friends  were  forced  to  leave  Con¬ 
stantinople.  Xiphilinos  took  the  monastic  habit 
and  was — unlike  Psellos — content  with  his  new 
situation;  he  soon  began  to  retreat  from  the 
“emancipated”  ideals  of  his  youth.  This  created  a 
tension  in  his  relations  with  Psellos,  who,  even  in 
his  enkomion  of  Xiphilinos  (Sathas,  MB  4:42 1—62), 
was  unable  to  refrain  from  criticism,  conventional 
though  it  may  be. 

After  the  death  of  Leichoudes,  who  had  become 
patriarch  (1059-1063),  Emp.  Constantine  X  (al¬ 
legedly  at  the  recommendation  of  Psellos)  sum¬ 
moned  Xiphilinos  from  Mt.  Olympos  and  ap¬ 
pointed  him  patriarch.  Under  the  difficult 
conditions  of  the  growing  Seljuk  menace,  Xiphili¬ 
nos  tried  to  establish  union  with  the  Armenian 
church.  He  also  abolished  a  decision  of  Patr.  Mi¬ 
chael  I  Keroularios  prohibiting  metropolitans  who 
resided  in  Constantinople  from  electing  in  the 
capital  new  bishops  for  vacant  sees  (N.  Oikono- 
mides,  REB  18  [i960]  55—78).  Xiphilinos  wrote  a 
number  of  legal  works — according  to  W.  Wolska- 


Conus  ( TM  7  [1979]  13-53),  scholia  to  the  Basi- 
lika,  Tractatus  de  creditis,  De  peculiis,  and 
Meditatio  de  nudis  pactis.  He  also  wrote  the 
Miracles  of  St.  Eugenios. 

lit.  RegPatr,  fasc.  3,  nos.  893—906.  K.  Mpones,  Ioannes 
ho  Xiphilinos  (Athens  1937).  Ljubarskij,  Psell  49—55.  Lau¬ 
rent,  Corpus  5.1,  no.  18.  -A.K. 


JOHN  X,  pope  (Mar./April  914— June  928);  born 
Tossignano  in  the  Romagna,  died  Rome  929.  He 
owed  his  elevation  to  the  noble  Roman  family  of 
Theophylact.  The  major  problem  he  had  to  face 
was  the  Arab  threat;  to  fight  them  John  advocated 
an  alliance  of  Rome,  Lombard  princedoms  in 
Italy,  and  Byz.  In  Aug.  915  the  allies  captured 
the  Arab  stronghold  of  Garigliano.  In  920  John’s 
legates  attended  the  council  in  Constantinople 
where  the  Tomos  of  Union  was  signed;  the  next 
year,  the  envoys  of  Romanos  I  Lekapenos  and 
Patr.  Nicholas  I  Mystikos  were  sent  to  the  pope 
to  suggest  that  contacts  between  Rome  and  Con¬ 
stantinople  be  reestablished  (Nicholas,  ep.53).  John, 
however,  taking  advantage  of  the  tense  situation 
in  the  Balkans  resulting  from  the  war  with  Sy- 
meon  of  Bulgaria,  tried  to  force  papal  influence 
on  both  Dalmatia  and  Bulgaria:  in  925  Tomislav 
convened  a  synod  in  Split  unuci  John’s  direction 
(F.  Sisic,  Pregled  povijesti  Hrvatskoga  naroda  [Zagreb 
1962J  123);  Zlatarski  (1st.  1.2:507)  surmised  that 
the  pope  had  promised  to  recognize  Symeon’s 
imperial  title  and  the  autocephaly  of  the  Bulgar¬ 
ian  church.  John  was  deposed  and  imprisoned  by 
Marozia,  Theophylact’s  daughter. 

lit.  T.  Venni,  “Giovanni  X,”  ASRSP  59  (1936)  1  —  136. 

-A.K. 

JOHN  X  KAMATEROS,  patriarch  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  (5  Aug.  1 198- Apr. /May  1206);  died  Didy- 
moteichon  June  1206.  A  member  of  the  Kama- 
teros  family,  John  was  related  to  the  empress 
Euphrosyne  Doukaina  Kamatera,  wife  of  Alex- 
ios  III  Angelos.  Well  versed  in  classical  literature, 
his  training  included  rhetoric  and  philosophy. 
After  holding  a  series  of  ecclesiastical  positions, 
he  was  chartophylax  when  chosen  as  patriarch  to 
succeed  George  II  Xiphilinos.  Between  1198  and 
1200  he  exchanged  letters  with  Innocent  III  on 
the  question  of  papal  primacy;  he  attacked  the 
filioque  clause  and  asserted  that  Rome  held  first 
place  in  the  pentarchy  not  on  account  of  the 
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apostle  Peter  but  because  it  was  the  imperial  cap¬ 
ital  in  the  early  Christian  centuries.  John  inter¬ 
vened  with  Alexios  III  to  gain  the  release  of  the 
banker  Kalomodios.  After  Alexios’s  flight  in  July 
1203,  and  the  accession  of  Isaac  II  and  Alexios 
IV,  John  continued  to  serve  as  patriarch.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Western  sources,  he  and  Alexios  IV  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  authority  of  Innocent  III  that  same 
year.  When  Constantinople  fell  to  the  Crusaders 
in  1204,  John  took  refuge  at  Didymoteichon. 
Theodore  I  Laskaris  invited  him  to  Nicaea  to 
join  the  government-in-exile  but  John  refused, 
perhaps  because  of  old  age. 

ed.  A.  Papadakis,  A.M.  Talbot,  “John  X  Camaterus 
Confronts  Innocent  III:  An  Unpublished  Correspon¬ 
dence,”  BS  33  (1972)  26-41. 

lit.  RegPatr,  fasc.  3,  nos.  1 193-1202.  R.  Browning,  “An 
Unpublished  Address  of  Nicephorus  Chrysoberges  to  Pa¬ 
triarch  John  X  Kamateros  of  1202,”  BS/EB  5  (1978)  37- 
68.  -A.M.T. 


JOHN  XI  BEKKOS,  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
(26  May  1275—26  Dec.  1282);  born  Nicaea?  be¬ 
tween  1230  and  1240,  died  in  fortress  of  St.  Gre¬ 
gory  on  the  Gulf  of  Nikomedeia,  March  1297  (V. 
Laurent,  EO  25  [1926]  316-19).  First  mentioned 
as  chartophylax  of  Hagia  Sophia  (1263-75),  John 
twice  served  as  Michael  VIlI’s  ambassador:  to 
Stefan  Uros  I  in  Serbia  in  1268  and  to  Louis  IX 
in  Tunis  in  1270  (L.  Brehier  in  Melanges  offerts  a 
M.  Nicolas  Iorga  [Paris  1933]  139O.  At  first  John 
opposed  plans  for  the  Union  of  the  Churches 
and  in  1273  was  imprisoned;  after  further  study 
of  the  Latin  fathers,  he  changed  his  views  and 
was  released  from  prison.  He  became  head  of  the 
Unionist  party  and  was  soon  chosen  patriarch. 
Throughout  his  patriarchate  John  supported  Mi¬ 
chael  VIII,  but  he  urged  the  emperor  to  be  more 
lenient  toward  his  opponents.  As  a  result  of  this 
dispute  John  temporarily  withdrew  from  the  pa¬ 
triarchate  between  March  and  August  1279.  He 
was  deposed  after  Michael’s  death  and  thereafter 
bore  the  brunt  of  attacks  from  the  anti-Unionist 
party  that  then  came  to  power:  in  Jan.  1283  a 
synod  at  Constantinople  formally  charged  him 
with  heresy  and  banished  him  to  Prousa.  He  was 
again  condemned  at  the  Council  of  Blachernai  in 
1285  (see  under  Constantinople,  Councils  of), 
by  the  tomos  of  Gregory  II  of  Cyprus  and  im¬ 
prisoned,  together  with  Constantine  Meliteniotes 
and  George  Metochites. 


ed.  PG  141:9-1032. 

lit.  PLP,  no.2548.  RegPatr,  fasc.  4,  nos.  1424-1452. 
N.G.  Xexakes,  Ioannes  Bekkos  kai  hai  theologikai  antilepseis 
autou  (Athens  1981).  Papadakis,  Crisis  in  Byz.  18-22,  48— 
57,  66-73.  -A.M.T. 

JOHN  XIII  GLYKYS,  patriarch  of  Constantino¬ 
ple  (12  May  1315—11  May  1319),  writer,  civil 
servant;  born  ca.1260,  died  Constantinople  soon 
after  May  1319.  John  studied  in  Constantinople 
with  Gregory  (II)  of  Cyprus  in  preparation  for 
a  civil  service  career;  ca.  1282— 1295/6  he  was  epi 
ton  deeseon.  He  accompanied  Theodore  Meto¬ 
chites  to  Cyprus  and  Armenia  in  1294  to  find  a 
bride  for  Michael  IX;  his  account  of  this  em¬ 
bassy,  the  Presbeutikos,  has  been  lost.  He  then 
served  as  logothetes  tou  dromou  until  1315  when  he 
was  made  patriarch,  despite  the  fact  that  he  was 
a  married  layman  with  several  children.  John  was 
already  ill  when  he  ascended  the  patriarchal  throne 
and  after  four  uneventful  years  was  forced  to 
resign  for  reasons  of  health.  He  spent  his  final 
days  in  the  monastery  of  Kyriotissa  in  Constanti¬ 
nople. 

John  was  active  as  a  writer  and  teacher;  his 
pupils  included  Nikephoros  Gregoras.  He  cor¬ 
responded  with  many  contemporary  literati,  for 
example,  Maximos  Planoudes,  Nikephoros 
Choumnos,  and  Metochites.  His  most  important 
surviving  work  is  a  treatise  on  syntax;  his  enko¬ 
mion  of  Constantinople  is  not  preserved.  He  was 
also  a  copyist  of  MSS.  John  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  homonymous  composer  (PLP,  no. 4267). 

ed.  Hunger-Kresten,  PatrKP,  pt.  1 : 100—398,  with  Germ, 
tr.  Opus  de  vera  syntaxeos  ratione,  ed.  A.  Jahn  (Bern  1849). 

lit.  S.I.  Kourouses,  “Ho  logios  oikoumenikos  patri- 
arches  Ioannes  IG'  ho  Glykys,”  EEBS  41  (1974)  297-405. 
RegPatr,  fasc.  5,  nos.  2028—99.  PLP,  no. 4271.  -A.M.T. 

JOHN  XIV  KALEKAS,  patriarch  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  (Feb.  1334-between  2  and  8  Feb.  13471; 
born  Apros,  Thrace,  1283,  died  Constantinople 
29  Dec.  1347.  John  began  his  career  as  a  married 
priest  in  the  entourage  of  John  (VI)  Kantakou- 
zenos;  he  then  became  a  member  of  the  palatine 
clergy.  Despite  John’s  marital  status,  Kantakou- 
zenos  supported  his  election  as  patriarch  in  1334, 
after  first  arranging  his  pro  forma  election  as  met¬ 
ropolitan  of  Thessalonike.  He  presided  over  the 
local  council  of  Constantinople  of  1341  (see  under 
Constantinople,  Councils  of),  which  con- 
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demned  Barlaam  of  Calabria  and  exonerated 
Gregory  Palamas. 

After  the  rebellion  of  Kantakouzenos  and  his 
coronation  at  Didymoteichon,  the  patriarch  ex¬ 
communicated  his  former  patron  and  became  re¬ 
gent  for  John  V  Palaiologos,  whom  he  crowned 
in  Nov.  1341.  He  then  turned  against  Palamas 
and  threw  his  support  to  the  anti-Palamite  Gre¬ 
gory  Akindynos.  In  1344  he  excommunicated 
Palamas  and  deposed  Isidore  (I)  Boucheiras  from 
the  see  of  Monemvasia.  By  1346  the  tide  began 
to  turn  against  John,  after  the  murder  of  Alexios 
Apokaukos  and  Kantakouzenist  victories  in  the 
Civil  War  of  1341-47.  On  2  Feb.  1347,  just 
before  Kantakouzenos  entered  Constantinople, 
John  was  deposed  by  Anna  of  Savoy  and  con¬ 
demned  by  the  synod  (G.  Dennis,  JOB  9  [i960] 
51—55).  He  was  briefly  exiled  to  Didymoteichon 
but  then  returned  to  Constantinople,  where  he 
died. 

ed.  MM  1:168—242.  P.  Joannou,  “Joannes  XIV.  Kalekas 
Patriarch  von  Konstantinopel,  unedierte  Rede  zur  Kron- 
ung  Joannes’  V.,”  OrChrP  27  (1961)  38—45. 

lit.  RegPatr,  fasc.  5,  nos.  2168—2270.  PLP,  no.  10288. 

-A.M.T. 

JOHN  AKTOUARIOS,  or  John  Zacharias,  chief 
physician  at  court  of  Andronikos  II  Palaiologos; 
born  ca.1275,  died  after  1328.  When  first  men¬ 
tioned  in  1299  in  a  letter  from  George  Laka- 
penos,  John  was  studying  medicine  in  Constanti¬ 
nople;  sometime  between  1310  and  1323,  he 
received  the  title  of  aktouarios.  He  corre¬ 
sponded  with  Michael  Gabras  and  taught  astron¬ 
omy  to  George  Oinaiotes  (S.I.  Kourouses,  Athena 
77  [!978-79]  291-386;  78  [ig8°-82]  237-76). 

One  of  John’s  teachers  was  Joseph  the  Philos¬ 
opher,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  treatise  On  the 
Workings  and  Illnesses  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Soul.  The 
last  of  the  great  Byz.  physicians,  John  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  medical  classics  and  Greek 
literature  and  philosophy.  The  Method  of  Medicine, 
written  for  his  friend  Alexios  Apokaukos,  is  gen¬ 
erally  based  on  Galen,  but  the  work  is  innovative 
on  colics  from  lead  poisoning,  whipworm  infes¬ 
tations,  and  the  combination  of  several  techniques 
of  bloodletting.  John’s  Urines,  a  masterpiece  of 
Byz.  diagnostics,  is  divided  into  four  basic  parts: 
various  urines  and  their  physiological  character¬ 
istics;  diagnostics;  etiology;  and  prognosis  (K. 
Dimitriadis,  Byzantinische  Uroskopie  [Bonn  1971] 
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55-64).  John’s  meticulous  gradations  of  colors, 
consistency,  sediments,  and  floating  substances  in 
given  levels  of  the  urine  flask  (amis,  Lat.  matula) 
are  in  a  MS  diagram  (Ideler,  infra  2:22).  Much  of 
his  work  is  still  unpublished. 

ed.  De  spiritu  animali ,  De  urinis,  and  De  diagnosi  in 
PhysMedGr  1:312-86;  2:3-192,  353—463. 

lit.  A.  Hohlweg,  “Johannes  Aktouarios:  Leben — Bil- 
dung  und  Ausbildung — De  Methodo  Medendi,"  BZ  76  (1983) 
302-21.  Eng.  version  in  DOP  38  (1984)  121—33.  PLP, 
00.6489.  — J.S.,  A.M.T. 


JOHN  ALEXIOS  III  KOMNENOS.  See  Alexios 
III  Komnenos. 


JOHN  ANAGNOSTES,  early  i5th-C.  writer. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  biography;  the  name 
Anagnostes  is  probably  not  a  family  name  but 
an  indication  of  the  clerical  rank  of  reader.  John 
lived  in  Thessalonike  during  the  siege  of  Murad 
II  in  1430,  and  composed  a  brief  eyewitness  ac¬ 
count  (Diegesis)  of  the  failure  of  the  city’s  Venetian 
occupiers  to  resist  the  Turkish  onslaught.  The 
most  recent  editor  of  the  Diegesis,  G.  Tsaras,  be¬ 
lieves  that  John’s  account  breaks  off  suddenly  with 
the  entrance  of  the  Turks  into  Thessalonike,  and 
that  it  was  completed  ca.  1453  by  an  editor  who 
also  composed  the  Monody  on  the  fall  of  Thessa¬ 
lonike  that  has  been  attributed  to  John.  The  nar¬ 
rative  is  presented  in  literary  language,  but  in  a 
simple,  straightforward  manner,  with  precise  de¬ 
tails.  A.  Kazhdan  (BZ  71  [1978]  301-14)  has 
pointed  out  similarities  between  the  account  of 
John  and  the  narrative  of  John  Kaminiates,  which 
is  traditionally  assigned  to  the  10th  C. 

ed.  G.  Tsaras,  Diegesis  peri  tes  teleutaias  haloseos  tes  Thes- 
salonikes.  Monodia  epi  te  halosei  tes  Thessalonikes  (Thessalonike 
1958),  with  modern  Gr.  tr.,  rev.  by  J.  Irmscher,  BZ  52 
(1959)  364-67.  PG  156:588-632. 

lit.  Hunger,  Lit.  1:484b  PLP ,  no. 839.  I.  Tsaras,  “Ho 
tetartos  katholikos  naos  tes  Thessalonikes  sto  Chroniko  tou 
Ioannou  Anagnoste,”  Byzantina  5  (1973)  165—85. 

-A.M.T. 


JOHN  ASEN  II,  Bulgarian  tsar  (1218-41);  born 
ca.  1195/6,  died  1241.  John  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Asen  I,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Second  Bul¬ 
garian  Empire.  In  1207,  when  the  Bulgarian  throne 
was  seized  by  his  cousin  Boril,  John  was  forced 
to  flee  to  Galicia  (Galitza),  but  he  overthrew  his 
rival  in  1218.  He  was  married  to  a  Hungarian 


princess  and  was  content  to  allow  the  Bulgarian 
church  to  remain  under  papal  auspices.  On  the 
strength  of  his  Western  ties  he  put  himself  for¬ 
ward  in  1228  as  a  regent  for  Baldwin  II.  The 
Latins  of  Constantinople  rejected  his  offer,  con¬ 
fident  in  the  truce  they  had  concluded  with  his 
erstwhile  ally,  Theodore  Komnenos  Doukas.  This 
was  the  prelude  to  the  latter’s  invasion  of  Bulgaria 
in  1230,  but  John  defeated  and  captured  him  at 
the  battle  of  Klokotnica.  An  inscription  John 
had  erected  at  Turnovo  soon  after  recorded  that 
his  conquests  stretched  from  Adrianople  in  the 
east  to  Dyrrachion  in  the  west  and  set  out  his 
claim  to  the  overlordship  of  Constantinople.  He 
now  styled  himself  tsar  of  the  Bulgarians  and  the 
Greeks,  reviving  the  claims  of  Symeon  of  Bul¬ 
garia. 

Seeking  patriarchal  status  for  the  Bulgarian 
church,  John  turned  to  John  III  Vatatzes.  The 
Nicaean  emperor  was  willing  to  arrange  this  in 
return  for  a  joint  undertaking  against  the  Latins 
of  Constantinople.  This  alliance  was  sealed  by  the 
marriage  of  John’s  daughter  Helena  to  Theodore 
II  Laskaris,  heir  to  the  Nicaean  throne.  The  head 
of  the  Bulgarian  church  was  duly  accorded  pa¬ 
triarchal  rank  by  a  church  council  meeting  at 
Kallipolis  in  1235  (I.  Tarnanidis,  Cyrillometho- 
dianum  3  [1975]  28—52).  The  allies  launched  an 
assault  on  Constantinople.  Such  concrete  gains  as 
there  were,  however,  went  to  the  Nicaeans.  John 
was  therefore  happy  to  come  to  an  understanding 
with  the  Latins  of  Constantinople,  until  the  sud¬ 
den  death  of  his  Hungarian  consort  in  1237  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  he  was  guilty  of  perjury;  he  has¬ 
tened  to  make  peace  with  the  Nicaeans.  In  yet 
another  turnabout  he  married  Irene,  daughter  of 
Theodore  Komnenos  Doukas,  whom  he  allowed 
to  return  to  Thessalonike.  These  vacillations  were 
forced  upon  him  by  the  large-scale  settlement  in 
his  territories  of  Cumans,  seeking  refuge  from 
the  Mongols.  They  presaged  the  collapse  of  the 
Bulgarian  state  which  followed  his  death. 

lit.  Zlatarski,  1st.  3:323-418.  I.  Dujcev,  Tsar  Ivan  Asen 
II  (Sofia  1941).  Idem,  Prinosi  kum  istorijata  na  Ivan  Asienja 
II  (Sofia  1943).  V.  Gjuselev,  “Bulgarien  und  das  Kaiserreich 
von  Nikaia  (1204-1261 JOB  26  (1977)  143-54. 

-M.J.A. 

JOHN  CHRYSOSTOM  (Xpuowro/xos,  “golden- 
mouth”),  bishop  of  Constantinople  (26  Feb.  398— 
20  June  404);  saint;  born  Antioch  between  340 


and  350,  died  Komana  14  Sept.  407;  feastday  13 
Nov.,  translation  of  his  relics  27  Jan.  Born  to  a 
rich  family,  John  received  an  excellent  education, 
esp.  under  Libanios  and  Diodoros  of  Tarsos. 
He  became  a  monk  and  retired  briefly  to  the 
desert,  then  returned  to  Antioch,  where  he  was 
ordained  deacon  (381)  and  priest  (386)  and  be¬ 
came  a  popular  preacher.  Invited  to  Constanti¬ 
nople  to  succeed  Nektarios  as  bishop,  John  be¬ 
came  involved  in  a  series  of  political  struggles, 
acting  in  opposition  to  court  favorites  (Eutro- 
pios),  the  growing  power  of  the  Arian  Goth  mer¬ 
cenaries  (Gainas),  the  increasing  influence  of  Al¬ 
exandria  (Theophilos),  and  Empress  Eudoxia. 
His  invectives  against  the  latter,  whom  he  called 
“Jezebel”  and  “Herodias,”  proved  fatal  to  his  ca¬ 
reer;  deposed  at  the  Synod  of  the  Oak  at  Chal- 
cedon  in  Aug.  403,  then  briefly  recalled  after 
popular  riots  in  the  capital  in  his  favor,  he  was 
banished  in  404  to  Koukousos  in  Armenia  and 
died  three  years  later  during  a  move  to  a  harsher 
exile. 

John’s  reputation  as  orator  was  sustained 
throughout  the  Byz.  millennium.  Almost  all  of  his 
voluminous  writings  have  survived,  in  approxi¬ 
mately  2,000  MSS;  in  addition  a  large  number  of 
spurious  works  bear  his  name.  For  example,  the 
liturgy  attributed  to  Chrysostom  is  not  his  work. 
The  greater  bulk  of  his  oeuvre  consists  of  exe- 
getical  homilies  on  particular  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  the  majority  of  them  be¬ 
longing  to  his  Antiochene  period.  The  preserved 
texts  are  often  from  his  stenographers’  notes  rather 
than  his  own  hand  and  are  sometimes  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  later  polished  version.  John  emphasized 
the  historical  and  literal  meaning  of  biblical  texts, 
disdaining  allegorical  interpretations;  he  was  also 
concerned  to  show  how  they  could  furnish  spiri¬ 
tual  guidance  for  everyday  life.  He  used  these 
homilies,  esp.  those  on  the  New  Testament  (in 
particular  the  go  on  Matthew),  as  vehicles  for 
attacks  on  Arianism,  also  combatting  the  Ano- 
maean  views  of  Eunomios  in  a  series  of  sermons 
entitled  On  the  Incomprehensible  Nature  of  God.  John 
was  more  distinguished  as  an  orator  than  as  a 
theologian.  He  used  vague  terms  when  discussing 
the  hottest  controversies  of  his  time:  thus  he  spoke 
of  the  unity  of  the  natures  in  Christ  without  a 
clear  definition  of  the  union  (henosis)\  he  avoided 
the  term  theotokos  although  he  stressed  Christ’s 
love  of  his  mother;  his  attitude  toward  original 
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John  Chrysostom.  Icon  of  St.  John  Chrysostom;  mo¬ 
saic,  early  14th  C.  Dumbarton  Oaks,  Washington,  D.C. 


sin  allowed  both  Pelagius  and  Augustine  to  con¬ 
sider  him  an  ally. 

John  wrote  much  on  morality,  praising  the  as¬ 
cetic  life  and  virginity,  and  attacking  the  cohabi¬ 
tation  of  the  sexes  in  ascetic  communities  and 
priestly  homes.  His  criticism  of  the  circus,  the¬ 
ater,  and  other  public  entertainments  was  sharp¬ 
ened  by  the  loss  of  his  own  congregation  to  these 
rival  temptations;  ironically,  his  own  literary  im¬ 
agery  teems  with  metaphors  of  the  Hippodrome 
and  chariot  racing.  An  essay  entitled  On  the  Edu¬ 
cation  of  Children  stresses  the  duty  of  parents  to 
teach  morality  to  their  progeny  by  example  and 
to  prepare  them  for  eternity  rather  than  life. 
John’s  ideal  was  the  nuclear  family  in  which  the 
pater  familias  would  exercise  mild  and  just  author¬ 
ity  in  order  to  educate,  not  castigate,  his  children. 

John  had  a  strong  sense  of  social  justice.  He 
emphasized  the  extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty 
at  Antioch  and  contrasted  the  extravagance  of 
public  games  with  the  virtues  of  almsgiving.  He 
was  not  a  radical  social  reformer,  however,  and 
never  advocated  the  abolition  of  slavery  as  an 


institution.  His  21  homilies  titled  On  the  Statues, 
rebuking  the  Antiochene  mob  for  overthrowing 
the  imperial  effigies  in  387  in  protest  against  a 
new  tax,  complement  the  account  by  Libanios  and 
are  of  great  value  to  secular  and  social  historians 
(R.  Browning,  JRS  42  [1952]  13-20). 

The  first  biography  of  John  (by  Palladios  of 
Helenopolis?)  appeared  in  425,  in  the  form  of  a 
fictitious  dialogue  in  Rome  between  an  anony¬ 
mous  Eastern  bishop  and  the  deacon  Theodore 
(. BHG  870).  Several  other  vitae  were  also  pro¬ 
duced  (F.  Halkin,  Douze  recits  byzantins  sur  Saint 
Jean  Chrysostome  [Brussels  1977]). 

Illustration  of  the  Homilies  of  Chrysostom. 
Unlike  the  homilies  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzos, 
those  by  John  were  never  codified  in  a  standard 
edition  and  reproduced  in  numerous  illustrated 
versions.  Consequently,  illuminators  approached 
their  task  independently.  Illustrations  may  pro¬ 
vide  commentary  (Athens,  Nat.  Lib.  211)  but  more 
often  represent  the  subject  of  the  sermon.  As 
author,  John  is  depicted  in  the  pose  of  an  evan¬ 
gelist  and  is  sometimes  represented  as  inspired  by 
Paul  or  Luke,  shown  leaning  over  his  shoulder. 
In  a  Palaiologan  portrait  added  to  a  I2th-C.  MS 
(Milan,  Ambros.  A  172  sup.),  John’s  scroll  changes 
into  a  stream  of  water  for  the  faithful,  an  example 
of  the  fountain  of  life  used  also  for  other  church 
fathers  in  late  frescoes  and  MSS.  The  character¬ 
istic  features  of  John,  his  sunken  cheeks  and  high 
forehead,  became  exaggerated  in  the  Palaiologan 
period. 

ed.  PG  47—64.  Eng.  tr.  P.  Schaff,  H.  Wace,  A  Select 
Library  of  the  Nicene  and  Post-Nicene  Fathers  of  the  Christian 
Church,  vols.  9-14  (New  York  1889-93).  For  complete  list 
of  works,  see  CPG  2,  nos.  4305-5197. 

lit.  D.C.  Burger,  A  Complete  Bibliography  of  the  Scholarship 
on  the  Life  and  Works  of  St.  John  Chrysostom  (Evanston,  Ill., 
1964).  P.C.  Baur,  Der  heilige  Johannes  Chrysostomus  und  seine 
Zeit,  2  vols.  (Munich  1929—30).  Eng.  tr.  M.  Gonzaga,  John 
Chrysostom  and  His  Time  (London  1959-60).  Kennedy,  Rhet¬ 
oric  241-54.  Jean  Chrysostome  et  Augustin:  Actes  du  Colloque 
de  Chantilly ,  22-24  septembre,  19J4,  ed.  C.  Kannengiesser 
(Paris  1975).  T.E.  Gregory,  Vox  Populi  (Columbus  1979) 
41-79.  R.  Hill,  “Chrysostom  as  Old  Testament  Commen¬ 
tator,”  Prudentia  20  (1988)  44—56.  S.P.  Madigan,  “Athens 
211  and  the  Illustrated  Sermons  of  John  Chrysostom,” 
(Ph.D.  diss.,  Univ.  of  Chicago,  1984).  O.  Demus,  “Two 
Palaeologan  Mosaic  Icons  in  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Collec¬ 
tion,”  DOP  14  (i960)  1 10-19.  -B.B.,  A.K.,  R.S.N. 


JOHN  ELEEMON  (’EAeij/uaip,  “the  merciful”), 
Chalcedonian  patriarch  of  Alexandria  (from  610); 
saint;  born  Amathous,  Cyprus,  died  Cyprus  619/ 


20;  feastday  12  Nov.  Son  of  the  governor  of 
Cyprus,  Stephen  or  Epiphanios  (P.  Pattenden, 
JThSt  n.s.  33  [1982]  191—94),  John  received  an 
appropriate  education,  married,  and  had  chil¬ 
dren;  both  his  wife  and  children  soon  died,  how¬ 
ever.  At  the  instigation  of  the  patrikios  Niketas, 
who  conquered  Egypt  for  Emp.  Herakleios,  John 
became  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  He  supported 
Orthodoxy  against  Monophysitism  and  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  paganism,  employing  monastic  organi¬ 
zation  as  his  instrument.  Famous  for  his  charity, 
he  built  seven  hospitals  in  Alexandria  and  pro¬ 
vided  food  to  emigres,  esp.  clergy,  from  territories 
occupied  by  the  Persians  (K.  Galling,  ZDPV  82 
1 1 966]  46—56).  Surrounded  by  intellectuals  such 
as  Sophronios  and  Moschos,  John  was  not  with¬ 
out  literary  interests  and  himself  compiled  the 
Life  of  St.  Tychon  of  Amathous  (H.  Delehaye,  AB 
26  [1907]  244-47).  He  left  Alexandria  on  the  eve 
of  the  Persian  invasion  and  returned  to  Cyprus. 
Plots  were  hatched  against  him  in  both  Alexandria 
and  Cyprus,  but  they  came  to  naught  and  he  died 
peacefully. 

Both  Moschos  and  Sophronios  wrote  biogra¬ 
phies  of  John,  known  only  from  their  epitomes 
(H.  Delehaye,  AB  45  [1927]  19—74:  E.  Lappa- 
Zizicas,  AB  88  [1970]  274-78).  The  major  vita, 
by  his  younger  contemporary  Leontios  of 
Neapolis,  presents  John  as  having  close  contacts 
with  Niketas  and  being  involved  in  urban  life  with 
its  trade,  handicrafts,  and  financial  transactions. 
Anastasius  Bibliothecarius  translated  the  Life 
into  Latin. 

Representation  in  Art.  John,  always  clad  as  a 
bishop,  may  be  shown  in  the  act  of  distributing 
alms,  accompanied  by  a  personification  of  Mercy 
(Theodore  Psalter,  fol.23v)  and  of  Alexandria 
(Venice,  Marc.  Z  351,  fol.i7gv).  From  the  13th  C. 
onward,  he  frequently  appears  in  sanctuary  fres¬ 
coes,  one  of  the  procession  of  bishops  shown 
approaching  the  altar. 

source.  Leontios  de  Neapolis,  Vie  de  Symeon  le  Fou  et  Vie 
de  Jean  de  Chypre,  ed.  A.-J.  Festugiere,  L.  Ryden  (Paris 
1974)  257-637,  with  Fr.  tr.  Dawes-Baynes,  Three  Byz.  Sts. 
195—262,  with  Eng.  tr.  Leontios’  von  Neapolis  Leben  des  heili- 
gen  Iohannes  des  Barmherzigen,  ed.  H.  Gelzer  (Freiburg  im 
Breisgau-Leipzig  1893). 

lit.  BHG  886—89.  H.T.F.  Duckworth,  St.John  the  Alms- 
giver  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  (Oxford  1901).  G.  Raster,  LCl 
7:82f.  -A.K.,  N.P.S. 

JOHN  GEOMETRES,  or  Kyriotes,  poet  of  the 
second  half  of  the  10th  C.  John  was  probably 


born  to  a  noble  family,  but  the  traditional  view 
that  his  father  was  the  patrikios  and  strategos  Theo¬ 
dore  is  the  result  of  a  misinterpretation.  John 
received  a  good  education  and  served  in  the  army 
but  retired  and  became  a  monk.  His  identification 
with  John  of  Melitene,  whose  poem  is  in  the 
chronicle  of  Skylitzes  (Skyl.  282O,  is  wrong  (M. 
Bibikov  in  Bulgarsko  srednovekovie  [Sofia  1 980]  65k). 
John’s  epigrams  contain  abundant  material  con¬ 
cerning  Byz.  wars  against  Bulgaria  and  the  Rus’, 
as  well  as  internal  revolts.  His  favorite  hero  is 
Nikephoros  II.  He  describes  John  I,  who  mur¬ 
dered  Nikephoros  and  destroyed  images  of  him, 
as  transformed  by  this  crime  from  a  lion  into  a 
hare,  trembling  before  his  subjects  and  frightened 
by  false  dreams.  This  “Macbethian”  theme  of  ret¬ 
ribution  is  accompanied  by  a  Christian  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  the  material  world:  after  a  few  unhappy 
years  of  rule  the  emperor  found  rest  in  a  grave 
only  three  cubits  long. 

John’s  general  outlook  is  pessimistic:  he  fore¬ 
sees  a  political  crisis,  onslaughts  of  barbarians, 
peasant  poverty,  earthquakes,  and  a  menacing 
comet.  He  praises  his  father  but  is  very  critical  of 
conjugal  ties.  In  his  enkomion  of  the  oak,  the  theme 
of  a  mother’s  love  for  her  offspring  is  strongly 
emphasized  (A.  Littlewood,  JOB  29  [1980]  1 33 — 
44).  An  erotic  theme  is  treated  allegorically:  the 
lover  whom  a  girl  asked  for  some  water  symbol¬ 
ized  Christ  assuaging  a  moral  thirst.  Besides  epi¬ 
grams  and  prog ymnasmata,  John  produced  hymns 
and  orations  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  and  speeches 
on  Gregory  of  Nazianzos  and  St.  Panteleemon. 
The  so-called  Paradeisos,  a  collection  of  monastic 
epigrams,  was  apparently  by  John  (P.  Speck,  BZ 
58  [1965]  333—36).  C.A.  Trypanis  hypothesized 
that  a  fresco  in  Kalenderhane  Camii  presents 
John’s  portrait  (in  Meletemata  ste  mneme  Basileiou 
Laourda  [Thessalonike  1975]  30 if). 

ed.  PG  106:812—1002.  The  Progymnasmata,  ed.  A.R.  Lit¬ 
tlewood  (Amsterdam  1972).  See  also  list  in  Beck,  Kirche 
554- 

lit.  F.  Scheidweiler,  “Studien  zu  Johannes  Geometres,” 
BZ  45  (1952)  277-319.  Vasil’evskij,  Trudy  2:107-24.  P.O. 
Karyskovskij,  “K  istorii  balkanskich  vojn  Svjatoslava,”  VizVrem 
7  (1953)  224-29.  -A.K. 


JOHN  ITALOS  (’  ItoAo?),  philosopher;  born 
southern  Italy  ca.  1025,  died  after  1082.  John 
moved  to  Constantinople  ca.  1049,  attended  the 
lectures  of  Psellos,  and  polemicized  with  him. 
Supported  by  Michael  VII  and  some  civilian 
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officials,  he  replaced  Psellos  as  hypatos  ton  phi- 
losophon.  He  fell  into  disfavor  under  Alexios  I, 
however,  and  was  condemned  at  a  trial  in  1082. 
Although  the  anathemas  of  1082  accuse  John  of 
heresy  and  paganism  (Gouillard,  “Synodikon”  57- 
61),  his  own  works  present  a  rather  moderate 
philosophy;  accordingly,  some  scholars  (such  as 
N.  Kecakmadze)  describe  John  as  a  radical  re¬ 
former,  whereas  P.  Joannou,  P.  Stephanou,  and 
L.  Clucas  emphasize  his  Christian  orthodoxy.  Thus 
his  condemnation  may  have  been  caused  by  John  s 
bad  character  (stressed  by  Anna  Komnene),  polit¬ 
ical  considerations,  or  his  attention  to  classical 
philosophers,  above  all  Aristotle.  Whatever  John’s 
own  views  were,  his  works  and  his  trial  demon¬ 
strate  that  he  and  his  contemporaries  discussed 
key  philosophical  problems  such  as  the  eternity 
of  the  cosmos,  the  existence  of  universalia,  the 
existence  of  matter  and  physis  (“nature”).  John 
apparently  also  refuted  the  Neoplatonic  thesis 
concerning  the  dialectic  emanation  of  the  world 
from  the  One. 

ed.  Quaestiones  quodlibetales,  ed.  P.  Joannou  (Ettal  1956). 
Opera,  ed.  N.  Kecakmadze  (Tbilisi  1966). 

lit.  P.  Joannou,  Christliche  Metaphysik  in  Byzanz  (Ettal 
1956).  P.  Stephanou,  Jean  Italos,  philosophy  et  humaniste  (Rome 
1949).  L.  Clucas,  The  Trial  of  John  Italos  and  the  Crisis  of 
Intellectual  Values  in  Byzantium  in  the  Eleventh  Century  (Mu¬ 
nich  1981).  -A.K. 

JOHN  KLIMAX  (or  6  rf)?  KM/za/cos,  “of  the 
Ladder”),  also  called  Scholastikos  or  Sinaites,  the¬ 
ologian  and  saint;  born  before  579,  died  ca.650 
(F.  Nau,  BZ  11  [1902]  35-37);  feastday  30  Mar. 
His  biography  is  barely  known.  According  to  his 
encomiast  Daniel  of  Raithou,  John  received  a  gen¬ 
eral  ( enkyklios )  education  (and  possibly  was  a  scho¬ 
lastikos),  but  at  age  16  took  monastic  vows,  lived 
as  an  anchorite  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Sinai,  and 
eventually  became  the  hegoumenos  of  the  Sinai 
monastery. 

Klimax’s  major  work,  The  Ladder  of  Paradise,  or 
The  Heavenly  Ladder,  summarizes  the  experience 
of  the  desert  fathers  as  reflected  in  the 
Apophthegmata  patrum.  It  is  an  unsystematic 
presentation  of  vices  and  virtues,  in  scenes  and 
more  often  in  direct  indoctrinations  and  defini¬ 
tions;  they  do  not  form  a  hierarchy  of  modes  of 
behavior  and  are  only  superficially  connected  with 
the  concept  of  the  ladder.  John  ends  by  quoting 
1  Corinthians  13:13,  saying  that  the  three  greatest 


John  Klimax.  Illustration  from  a  manuscript  of  the 
Heavenly  Ladder  of  John  Klimax  (Sinai,  gr.  418,  fol. 
162v);  12th  C.  Monastery  of  St.  Catherine,  Sinai.  A  de¬ 
piction  of  Avarice:  a  rich  man  sits  between  a  golden 
chest  and  a  cupboard,  while  his  servants  drive  away  two 
beggars. 

virtues  are  faith,  hope,  and  agape  (Christian  love), 
of  which  agape  is  the  worthiest.  Even  though  the 
monastic  status  is  considered  as  supreme,  the  lay¬ 
man  is  not  excluded  from  salvation  if  he  avoids 
theft,  falsehood,  hatred,  etc.  (PG  88:640^641  A). 
John  refers  to  angels  and  demons  and  to  biblical 
personages,  but  never  mentions  the  Virgin  (S. 
Rabois-Bousquet,  S.  Salaville,  EO  22  [1923]  450). 
John’s  style  ranges  between  enigmatic  obscurity 
and  aphoristic  simplicity  of  presentation;  almost 
hymnic  is  the  cadence  of  his  repetitive  definitions 
(“Penitence  is  the  revocation  of  baptism.  Peni¬ 
tence  is  a  contract  with  God  concerning  the  sec¬ 
ond  life,”  etc.— PG  88:7646).  Metaphors  and  sim¬ 
iles  are  abundant,  often  borrowed  from  animal 
mythology  (e.g.,  a  snake  struggling  against  a  deer). 
The  Ladder  was  extremely  popular;  the  text  was 
commented  on  by  scholars  including  Photios  (G. 
Hofmann,  OrChrP  7  [1941]  461—79)  and  trans¬ 
lated  in  the  West  and  in  the  Slav  countries. 

Illustration  of  the  Ladder  of  Paradise.  Portraits 
of  John  appear  occasionally  in  church  decoration 


John  Klimax.  Icon  of  the  Heavenly  Ladder  of  John  Kli¬ 
max;  12th  C.  Monastery  of  St.  Catherine,  Sinai. 


(Mouriki,  Nea  Mone  i68f)  and  on  icons,  esp.  those 
from  Sinai.  His  text,  however,  was  not  illustrated 
in  monumental  painting.  The  Ladder  was  first 
extensively  illustrated  in  MSS  in  the  11th  C.  The 
simplest  versions  show  only  the  ladder’s  30  rungs 
and  sometimes  the  author,  modeled  on  an  evan¬ 
gelist  portrait.  In  Vat.  gr.  394  and  other  MSS, 
the  chapters  receive  detailed  illustration  that  is 
noteworthy  for  its  rendering  of  the  abstract  qual¬ 
ities  of  the  text.  Often  included  in  MSS  (e.g.,  Vat. 
gr.  i754>  or  the  Haifa-Bucharest  fragment)  is  a 
Penitential  Canon  that  celebrates  the  deeds  of  the 
“holy  criminals,”  described  in  ch.5  of  the  Ladder 
(T.  Avner,  Byzantion  54  [1984]  5-25).  While  most 
MSS  were  presumably  intended  for  a  monastic 
audience,  at  least  two  have  other  associations. 
Milan,  Ambros.  B.  80.  sup.  has  monograms  of 
Andronikos  Doukas,  a  brother  of  Michael  VII 
(J.C.  Anderson,  REB  37  [1979]  229-38),  and 
Paris,  B.N.  Coisl.  263,  written  in  1059  for  Eusta¬ 


thios  Boilas,  also  contains  his  will  in  which  he 
mentions  that  he  owned  two  copies  of  the  Ladder. 

ed.  PG  88:632-1209.  Eng.  tr.  C.  Luibheid,  N.  Russell, 
The  Ladder  of  Divine  Ascent  (London-New  York  1982). 

lit.  W.  Volker,  Scala  Paradisi  (Wiesbaden  ig68).  E.  von 
Ivanka,  “Aufsdeg  und  Wend e,”  JOB  19  (1970)  141-52.  I. 
Hausherr,  “The  Monastic  Theology  of  St.  John  Climacus,” 
American  Benedictine  Review  38  (1987)  381—407.  Iosef,  met¬ 
ropolitan  of  New  York,  Prepodobni  loan  Lestvicnik:  Lestvica 
(Sofia  1982).  D.  Bogdanovic,  Jovan  lestvicnik  u  vizantijskoj  i 
staroj  srpskoj  knjizevnosti  (Belgrade  1968).  J.R.  Martin,  The 
Illustration  of  the  Heavenly  Ladder  of  John  Climacus  (Princeton 
1954)  -A.K.,  R.S.N. 


JOHN  LYDOS,  scholar,  bureaucrat,  and  writer; 
born  Philadelphia  (Lydia)  490,  died  ca.565?.  Well 
versed  in  Latin  in  addition  to  his  native  Greek, 
John  came  to  Constantinople  in  511  in  search  of 
a  post  in  the  palace  ministries;  he  attended  phi¬ 
losophy  lectures  in  the  interim.  He  owed  the  first 
of  several  appointments  to  the  praetorian  prefect 
Zotikos,  a  fellow  countryman.  John  served  40 
years  in  the  civil  service,  earning  the  admiration 
of  Justinian  I,  which  helped  him  acquire  a  pro¬ 
fessorial  chair.  After  retirement  (ca.ggi)  he  set¬ 
tled  down  to  a  literary  life. 

His  major  work  is  On  the  Magistracies,  a  history 
and  description  of  late  Roman  bureaucracy.  The 
treatise  is  both  interestingly  antiquarian  and  a 
mirror  of  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of  his  day, 
characterized  by  John’s  scholarly  confidence  (esp. 
his  Latin  expertise)  and  vicious  attacks  on  high 
officials,  notably  John  of  Cappadocia,  whose  in¬ 
famy  he  helped  to  secure.  Continuity  between  the 
Roman  past  and  the  Byz.  present  is  a  major  theme. 
The  work  is  enriched  by  many  digressions  on 
scholarly  matters,  esp.  philological.  Also  extant 
are  On  the  Months,  a  history  of  calendars  and 
feasts,  again  stressing  continuity  from  Rome  to 
Byz.,  and  On  Omens,  a  historical  survey  of  divi¬ 
nation  and  related  matters  that  has  earned  John 
the  label  of  last  astrologer  of  the  old  world  (Bandy, 
infra,  xxix).  Panegyrics  on  Zotikos  and  Justinian, 
a  history  of  the  latter’s  Persian  war,  and  some 
poetry  are  lost. 

ed.  De  magistratibus,  ed.  R.  Wiinsch  (Leipzig  1903).  On 
Powers,  ed.  and  tr.  A.C.  Bandy  (Philadelphia  1983).  De 
mensibus,  ed.  R.  Wiinsch  (Leipzig  1898).  Liber  de  ostentis,  ed. 
C.  Wachsmuth  (Leipzig  1897). 

lit.  T.F.  Carney,  Bureaucracy  in  Traditional  Society:  Romano- 
Byzantine  Bureaucracies  Viewed  from  Within  (Lawrence,  Kan¬ 
sas,  1971),  with  Eng.  tr.  of  Magistracies.  C.N.  Tsirpanlis, 
“John  Lydos  on  the  Imperial  Administration,”  Byzantion  44 
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( 1 974)  479— 501.  J-  Caimi,  Burocrazia  e  Diritto  net  De  magis¬ 
tracies  di  Giovanni  Lido  (Milan  1984).  — B.B. 


JOHN  MERKOUROPOULOS.  See  John  VIII 
Chrysostomites. 

JOHN  OF  AMALFI  (?),  Latin  monk  and  priest, 
one  of  several  Latin  translators  active  in  Constan¬ 
tinople  in  the  1  ith  C.  (P.  Chiesa,  StMed 3  24  [1983] 
521—44).  Circa  1060— 1 100  John  resided  in  the 
Greek  monastery  of  “Panagiotum”  (Panagiou?)  in 
Constantinople,  where,  at  the  request  of  the 
Amalfitan  aristocrat  Pantaleon  the  dishypatos,  he 
composed  a  Book  of  Miracles  drawn  from  The  Spir¬ 
itual  Meadow  of  John  Moschos,  the  legend  of  the 
Antiphonetes  Icon,  etc.,  arranged  roughly  ac¬ 
cording  to  theme  and  often  concerning  mer¬ 
chants.  He  also  translated  a  sermon  on  St.  Nicho¬ 
las  to  complete  the  earlier  work  by  John  of 
Naples,  and  a  Life  of  Irene,  the  latter  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Amalfi  colony’s  church  in  Constan¬ 
tinople,  S.  Maria  Latina  (A.  Hofmeister,  Miinche- 
ner  Museum  fiir  Philologie  des  Mittelalters  und  der 
Renaissance  4.2  [1924]  129—53). 

ed.  Liber  de  Miraculis ,  ed.  M.  Huber  (Heidelberg  1913), 
rev.  C.  van  de  Vorst,  AB  33  (1914)  363-65. 

lit.  A.  Hofmeister,  “Der  Ubersetzer  Johannes  und  das 
Geschlecht  Comitis  Mauronis  in  Amalfi,”  Historische  Viertel- 
jahrsschrift  27  (1932)  225—84,  493—508.  -M.McC. 

JOHN  OF  ANTIOCH,  to  be  distinguished  from 
John  Malalas,  is  a  name  to  which  many  historical 
excerpts  in  various  MSS  are  attached.  That  such 
an  author  lived  is  seemingly  attested  by  John 
Tzetzes  ( Epistulae  6;  Historiae  6.556),  but  nowa¬ 
days  the  name  is  thought  to  confound  two  indi¬ 
viduals,  one  the  7th-C.  author  of  a  world  chronicle 
from  Adam  to  610,  the  other  a  loth-C.  figure. 
Which  excerpts  belong  to  which  writer  is  an  often 
insoluble  problem.  Many  are  preserved  in  the 
Excerpta  of  Constantine  VII;  others  derive  from 
various  quarters,  including  scholia  to  Homer’s 
Odyssey  (ed.  W.  Dindorf,  vol.  1  [Oxford  1855;  rp. 
Amsterdam  1862]  3—6).  The  earlier  author  is 
sometimes  equated  with  John  I,  the  Jacobite  pa¬ 
triarch  of  Antioch  (631-49).  Overall,  the  frag¬ 
ments  dealing  with  late  Rome  and  early  Byz.  both 
enhance  and  supplement  other  fragmentary 
sources,  while  Lampros’s  MS  {infra)  confirmed 
that  the  Souda  and  Maximos  Planoudes  used 


John’s  Roman  Republic  material.  John  was  also  a 
source  for  the  Epitome  of  Zonaras  (M.  diMaio, 
Byzantion  50  [1980]  158-85). 

ed.  FHG  4:535-622,  supp.  FHG  5:27-38.  S.  Lampros, 
“Anekdoton  apospasma  loannou  tou  Antiocheos,”  NE  1 
(1904)  7-31,  495-98;  2  (i9°5)  24°h  3  (>9°6)  124y26-  Png. 
tr.  of  frs.  191-214  in  C.D.  Gordon,  The  Age  of  Attila 2  (Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  1972). 

lit.  Hunger,  Lit,  1:326-28.  F.R.  Walton,  “A  Neglected 
Historical  Text,”  Historia  14  (1965)  236-51.  -B.B. 

JOHN  OF  BICLAR,  bishop  of  Gerona  and  his¬ 
torian  of  the  Visigoths;  born  Santarem  (Scalla- 
bis)  in  Lusitania,  died  Spain  ca.621.  John  is  said 
by  Isidore  of  Seville  to  have  been  a  Goth,  but 
this  is  nowhere  evident  in  his  work.  Having  been 
educated  in  Greek  and  Latin  at  Constantinople, 
he  returned  ca.576  to  Spain,  where  he  fell  foul 
of  the  Arian  persecution  of  the  Visigothic  king 
Leovigild  (568-86),  resulting  in  ten  years  of  exile 
and  harassment.  John  subsequently  founded  a 
monastery  at  the  now  unidentifiable  site  of  Biclar 
in  Spain,  drawing  up  the  house  rules  for  the 
brothers  it  attracted.  He  wrote  a  Latin  chronicle, 
covering  the  years  567-90.  Its  narrative  of  Visi¬ 
gothic  history  is  relatively  impartial;  in  addition 
the  chronicle  is  a  valuable  source  for  such  matters 
as  the  military  objectives  of  Justin  II  and  Tiberios 
I  and  the  former’s  religious  policies  (Av.  Cam¬ 
eron,  SChH  13  [1976]  53f). 

f.d.  Juan  de  Biclaro,  obispo  de  Gerona:  Su  vida  y  su  obra, 
ed.  J.  Campos  (Madrid  i960).  Chronica  minora,  pt.2,  ed.  T. 
Mommsen,  MGH  AnctAnt  11:206-20. 

lit.  A.  Kollautz,  “Orient  und  Okzident  am  Ausgang  des 
6.  Jh.  Johannes,  Abt  von  Biclarum,  Bischof  von  Gerona, 
der  Chronist  des  Westgotischen  Spaniens,”  Byzantina  12 
( 1 983)  463-506.  Thompson,  Goths  57,  8of.  -B.B. 

JOHN  OF  BRIENNE,  Latin  emperor  of  Constan¬ 
tinople  (1231-37);  born  ca.1170,  died  Constanti¬ 
nople  March  1237  (J.M.  Buckley,  Speculum  32 
[1957]  315-22).  This  scion  of  a  great  French 
noble  family  enjoyed  enough  experience  for  sev¬ 
eral  lifetimes:  king  of  Jerusalem  (1210-25),  a 
leader  of  the  Fifth  Crusade,  papal  marshal,  fa¬ 
ther-in-law  and  enemy  of  Frederick  II  Hohen- 
staufen,  and  finally  emperor  of  Constantinople. 
Contemporaries  admired  his  prowess  and  the  el¬ 
egant  figure  he  cut.  It  was  almost  a  matter  of 
course  that  the  barons  of  the  Latin  Empire  of 
Constantinople  should  turn  to  him  in  1228  when 
they  were  seeking  a  regent  for  Baldwin  II.  John 
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agreed  to  take  up  the  defense  of  Constantinople, 
on  condition  that  he  be  made  emperor,  with  Bald¬ 
win  succeeding  him  on  his  death.  Terms  were 
duly  ratified  in  April  1229  at  Perugia;  Venice 
provided  him  with  transports  for  his  expedition. 
He  reached  Constantinople  in  autumn  1231  and 
was  crowned  emperor.  His  arrival  aroused  ex¬ 
travagant  hopes  that  he  might  be  able  to  restore 
the  fortunes  of  the  Latin  Empire.  A  strike  into 
Asia  Minor  had  some  success,  but  it  pushed  John 
III  Vatatzes  into  an  alliance  against  him  with 
John  Asen  II.  John  organized  a  successful  de¬ 
fense  of  Constantinople  over  the  years  1235-36, 
but  died  soon  after. 

LIT.  Longnon,  Empire  latin  169—77.  HC  2:216-21. 

-M.J.A. 

JOHN  OF  CAESAREA,  or  John  the  Grammar¬ 
ian,  early  6th-C.  priest  and  theologian.  His  biog¬ 
raphy  is  unknown,  and  it  is  not  clear  whether  his 
Caesarea  was  located  in  Palestine  or  Cappadocia. 
John  was  the  first  Neo-Chalcedonian.  In  514- 
18  he  wrote  an  Apology  for  the  Council  of  Chal- 
cedon  in  which  he  tried  to  harmonize  Chalcedon- 
ian  doctrine  with  the  ideas  of  Cyril  of  Alexan¬ 
dria.  The  book  consists  of  three  parts:  John’s 
conciliatory  teaching;  an  analysis  of  Cyril’s  posi¬ 
tion;  criticism  of  Severos  of  Antioch.  John  re¬ 
jected  the  Monophysite  argument  against  the  idea 
of  two  natures  of  Christ  that  allegedly  implied 
that  the  whole  Trinity  would  have  to  have  been 
incarnated  and  introduced  the  concept  of  the 
“characteristic  hypostasis’’  of  Christ  in  which  these 
two  natures  were  united.  Severos  responded  in  a 
long  Refutation  that  is  preserved  only  in  Syriac. 
Other  works  include  tracts  against  the  Akephaloi 
and  Aphthartodocetism,  homilies  against  the 
Manichaeans,  exegesis  of  the  Gospel  of  John.  He 
is  probably  to  be  identified  with  John  the  Ortho¬ 
dox,  the  author  of  a  Dialogue  with  a  Manichaean. 

ed.  Opera  minora,  ed.  M.  Richard  (Turnhout-Louvain 

!977)-  ,  . 

lit.  C.  Moeller,  “Trois  fragments  grecs  de  l’Apologie 
de  Jean  le  Grammairien  pour  le  Concile  de  Chalcedoine,” 
RHE  46  (1951)  683-88.  R.  Dragnet,  Julien  d’Halicamasse 
(Louvain  1924)  50-73.  -A.K. 

JOHN  OF  CAPPADOCIA  (KarnradoKr)?),  high- 
ranking  official;  born  Caesarea  (Cappadocia) 
probably  before  500,  died  Constantinople  after 
548.  When  Justinian  I  first  met  him  in  520,  John 


was  the  clerk  of  a  magister  militum  praesentalis. 
Named  praetorian  prefect  before  30  Apr.  531, 
John  held  the  position  (except  from  15  Jan.  to 
mid-Oct.  532)  until  May  541.  He  was  energetic, 
astute,  and  clever,  yet  critics  denounced  him  as 
drunken,  gluttonous,  debauched,  brutal,  and  un¬ 
scrupulous.  John  was  said  to  be  corrupt  and  ex¬ 
cessively  powerful,  esp.  because  he  economized 
on  the  military  budget  by  removing  many  soldiers 
from  military  registers;  he  largely  suppressed  Latin, 
reduced  the  sportulae  (see  Synetheai)  of  bureau¬ 
crats,  and  allegedly  supplied  faulty  provisions  to 
a  naval  expedition  against  the  Vandals.  Nika  rioters 
forced  John’s  temporary  removal  on  14  Jan.  532. 
He  was  consul  in  538.  In  May  541  Empress  Theo¬ 
dora  succeeded  in  deposing  him  and  confiscating 
his  fortune  and  palace.  John  was  first  banished  to 
Kyzikos  and  ordained  as  a  deacon,  but  was  then 
accused  of  murdering  Bp.  Eusebios  of  Kyzikos. 
Ignominiously  deported  to  Antinoopolis  in  Egypt, 
John  was  allowed  to  return  to  Constantinople 
after  Theodora  died  in  548,  but  only  as  a  priest. 
Despite  his  faults,  John  was  a  principal  force  in 
the  smooth  functioning  of  the  bureaucracy,  most 
notably  the  efficient  collection  of  taxes  and  the 
imposition  of  fiscal  control. 

lit.  Stein,  Histoire  2:435-49,  463-83.  Bury,  LRE  2:36- 
39-  41-  55~59-  P-  Lamma,  “Giovanni  di  Cappadocia,”  Ae- 
vum  21  (1947)  80-100.  A.  Cekalova,  “Senatorskaja  aristo- 
kratija  Konstantinopolja  v  pervoj  polovine  VI  v,”  VizVrem 
33  (1972)  22.  -W.E.K. 

JOHN  OF  DAMASCUS,  theologian  and  saint; 
born  Damascus  ca.675  (according  to  J.  Hoeck, 
ca.650),  died  Lavra  of  St.  Sabas  4  Dec.  749  (S. 
Vailhe,  EO  9  [1906]  28-30;  this  precise  date  is 
suspect)  or  more  probably  ca. 753/4;  feastday  27 
March,  with  variations.  His  vita,  written  by  John 
VIII  Chrysostomites,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  or 
by  John  IX,  describes  him  as  a  member  of  an 
influential  Arabo-Christian  family,  the  Mansur, 
who  controlled  the  financial  administration  of  the 
caliphate.  John  received  an  excellent  education 
together  with  his  adoptive  brother  Kosmas  the 
Hymnographer.  Both  became  monks  of  the  La¬ 
vra  of  St.  Sabas.  Patr.  John  V  of  Jerusalem  (705- 
35)  ordained  John  priest. 

John  was  the  greatest  Eastern  systematizer  of 
Christian  dogma.  His  major  work,  Pege  gnoseos 
(The  Fountain  of  Knowledge),  consists  of  a  ter¬ 
minological  introduction  (“Philosophical  chap- 
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ters”);  a  refutation  of  heretical  teachings,  includ¬ 
ing  Islam  and  Iconoclasm;  and  an  exposition  of 
the  Orthodox  creed  ( Expositio  fidei)  concerning 
God,  creation,  Incarnation  and  Christology,  and 
related  topics  (sacraments,  Mariology,  eschatol¬ 
ogy,  etc.).  The  exposition  is  based  primarily  on 
Theodoret  of  Cyrrhus,  albeit  reworked  and  ex¬ 
panded.  Possibly  the  Fountain  was  produced  in 
two  versions,  with  the  refutation  of  heresies  and 
some  smaller  sections  added  later. 

John  wrote  many  polemical  works,  esp.  against 
the  Iconoclasts:  accordingly  the  Council  of  Hieria 
(754)  anathematized  him  as  a  supporter  of  the 
Saracens  and  teacher  of  impiety.  John  developed 
the  Orthodox  theory  of  images  by  categorizing 
six  types  of  icon:  the  natural  image  as  originating 
from  the  prototype;  the  idea  ( ennoia ),  preexisting 
in  God,  of  things;  man  as  imitation  ( mimesis )  of 
God;  visible  objects  aiming  at  the  representation 
of  the  invisible;  corporeal  objects  that  symbolize 
and  presage  the  future;  and  objects  reminiscent 
of  the  past. 

John  also  worked  as  moralist,  exegete,  hagiog- 
rapher,  author  of  sermons,  and  hymnographer. 
Some  works  ascribed  to  him  are  spurious,  how¬ 
ever,  including  a  speech  against  Constantine  V 
(actually  by  John  of  Jerusalem),  the  Sacra  Par- 
allela,  and  Barlaam  and  Ioasaph.  John  was  very 
popular  in  the  West  (J.  de  Ghellinck,  BZ  21  [1912] 
448~57)’  in  Slavic  lands,  and  in  the  Near  East, 
where  Theodore  Abu-Qurra  continued  his  tra¬ 
ditions.  The  Arabic  vita  of  John  was  written  at 
the  end  of  the  1 1  th  C.  by  the  monk  and  priest 
Michael;  the  oldest  Greek  Life,  by  John  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  was  probably  produced  in  the  first  half  of 
the  12th  C.,  although  B.  Hemmerdinger  dates  it 
before  969  ( OrChrP  28  [1962]  422O. 

ed.  PG  94—96.  Schriften,  ed.  B.  Kotter,  5  vols.  (Berlin 
1 969—88).  Homelies  sur  la  nativite  et  la  dormition,  ed.  P.  Voulet 
(Paris  1961).  Eng.  tr.  F.H.  Chase,  Writings  (Washington, 

D. C.,  1958;  rp.  1970)  and  D.  Anderson,  On  the  Divine  Images 
(Crestwood,  N.Y.,  1980). 

lit.  BHG  884— 885.  J.M.  Hoeck,  LThK  5: 1023—26.  Beck, 
Kirche  476—86.  A.  Tsirpanlis,  “The  Anthropology  of  Saint 
John  of  Damascus,”  Theologia  38  (1967)  533-48;  39  (1968) 
68—106.  H.  Menges,  Die  Bilderlehre  des  hi.  Johannes  von 
Damaskus  (Munster  i.  V.  1938).  V.  Fazzo,  “Rifiuto  delle  icone 
e  difesa  cristologica  nei  discorsi  di  Giovanni  Damasceno,” 
VetChr  20  (1983)  25-45.  A-  Siclari,  “II  pensiero  filosofico 
di  Giovanni  di  Damasco  nella  critica,”  Aevum  51  (1977) 
349—83.  T.F.X.  Noble,  “John  Damascene  and  the  History 
of  the  Iconoclastic  Controversy,”  in  Religion,  Culture,  and 
Society  in  the  Early  Middle  Ages:  Studies  in  Honor  of  Richard 

E.  Sullivan  (Kalamazoo  1987)  95—116.  -A.K. 


JOHN  OF  EPHESUS,  Syriac  historian,  born  near 
Amida  ca.507,  died  Chalcedon  586  or  588  (P. 
Allen,  Orientalia  Lovaniensia  Periodica  to  [1979] 
251-54)-  J°hn  was  a  Monophysite  leader  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  in  the  time  of  Justinian  I,  under  whose 
orders  he  was  sent  in  542  as  a  missionary  to  the 
Ephesus  region.  Around  558  he  was  ordained 
bishop  in  Syria  by  Jacob  Baradaeus.  John 
preached  against  Jews  and  Montanists  in  Asia 
Minor  and  in  545/6  upbraided  pagans,  aristocrats, 
and  intellectuals  in  Constantinople.  After  Justi¬ 
nian’s  death  John  was  jailed  for  anti-Chalcedonian 
activities. 

John  wrote  an  ascetical  tract  titled  Lives  of  the 
Eastern  Saints.  It  recounts  the  stories  of  58  holy 
men  and  women  who  lived  in  the  Syriac-speaking 
milieu  in  John’s  own  day,  affording  a  rare  glimpse 
into  the  world  of  the  religious  life  of  the  Mono¬ 
physite  community.  Of  his  Church  History,  written 
from  a  Monophysite  point  of  view,  only  the  third 
part  survives  in  its  entirety,  covering  the  years 
571—86.  Sections  of  the  second  part  are  recover¬ 
able  from  the  excerpts  quoted  by  pseudo-DiONY- 
sios  of  Tell  Mahre,  Michael  I  the  Syrian,  and 
Elias  bar  Shinaya.  The  History  contains  impor¬ 
tant  evidence,  for  instance,  on  Slav  invasions  (A. 
Djakonov,  VDI  [1946]  no.i,  20-34). 

ed.  “Lives  of  the  Eastern  Saints,”  ed.  E.W.  Brooks,  PO 
17  (1923)  1-307;  18  (1924)  513-698;  19  (1926)  153-285, 
with  Eng.  tr.  Historiae  Ecclesiasticae  Pars  Tertia,  ed.  E.W. 
Brooks,  2  vols.  (Paris  1936;  rp.  Louvain  1952),  with  Lat. 
tr. 

lit.  S.A.  Harvey,  Asceticism  and  Society  in  Crisis:  John  of 
Ephesus  and  the  “Lives  of  the  Saints”  (Berkeley  1990).  E. 
Honigmann,  “L’histoire  ecclesiastique  de  Jean  d’Ephese,” 
Bymntion  14  (1939)  615—25.  Idem,  Eveques  et  eveches  mono- 
physites  d’Asie  anterieure  au  VI'  siecle  (Louvain  1951)  207—15. 

-S.H.G. 

JOHN  OF  EPIPHANEIA  (Syria),  6th~7th-C.  his¬ 
torian.  John  was  variously  a  lawyer,  apo  eparchon, 
and  an  adviser  to  Gregory,  patriarch  of  Antioch 
(570—93).  John  wrote  a  history  in  formal  contin¬ 
uation  of  Agathias,  its  main  theme  being  the 
long  war  (572-92)  between  Byz.  and  Persia,  cul¬ 
minating  in  the  flight  of  Chosroes  II  and  his 
restoration  by  Maurice.  Only  one  fragment  of 
this  history  survives,  containing  the  introduction 
and  beginning  of  the  first  book.  Evagrios  Scho- 
lastikos,  a  kinsman  (5.24),  states  that  John’s  work 
was  not  yet  available  to  him  in  the  590s  when  he 
was  writing  his  own  history;  this  may  either  mean 
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it  was  in  progress  or  published  but  not  yet  phys¬ 
ically  accessible. 

ed.  FHG  4:273-76. 

lit.  Hunger,  Lit.  1:312!.  -B.B. 

JOHN  OF  EUBOEA,  mid-8th-C.  writer.  His  bi¬ 
ography  is  barely  known;  the  only  ascertained  fact 
is  that  he  wrote  one  of  his  sermons  in  744  (PG 
96: 1504D).  In  the  lemmata  of  his  authentic  works 
he  is  called  “the  monk  and  priest  of  Euboea  (or 
Euoia),”  whereas  in  some  spurious  texts  he  ap¬ 
pears  as  a  bishop  of  Euboea.  Because  no  such 
bishopric  existed,  Dolger  ( infra  7-9)  located  John 
in  Eupoia/Euaria,  a  bishopric  near  Damascus  (or 
in  Euroia  in  Epiros),  but  probably  he  was  not  a 
bishop  (Halkin,  infra  227). 

John’s  oeuvre  is  not  dearly  determined.  Some 
works  by  John  of  Damascus  have  been  ascribed 
to  him  (J.M.  Hoeck,  OrChrP  17  [1951]  38,  n.2), 
and  vice  versa.  He  wrote  some  sermons  on  Gospel 
themes — Mary’s  conception,  the  resurrection  of 
Lazarus,  the  massacre  of  the  innocents — the  last 
perhaps  inspired  by  contemporary  events.  He  also 
wrote  the  earliest  extant  legend  of  Paraskeve. 
John’s  authorship  of  the  so-called  Religious  Dispute 
at  the  Court  of  the  Sasanians  was  rejected  by  E. 
Bratke  ( TU  19.3a  [1899]  97). 

ED.  PG  96:1460-1508.  F.  Dolger,  “Johannes  Von  Eu- 
boia,’  ”  AB  68  (1950)  5—26.  F.  Halkin,  “La  passion  de  sainte 
Parasceve  par  Jean  d’Eubee,”  in  Polychronion  226-37. 

lit.  Beck,  Kirche  502L  -A.K. 

JOHN  OF  GAZA,  6th-C.  Christian  grammarian. 
John  wrote  703  hexameters  (with  iambic  pro¬ 
logue)  in  the  style  of  Nonnos  of  Panopolis,  de¬ 
scribing  a  mural  in  the  winter  baths  of  Gaza  or 
Antioch,  built  during  Justinian  I’s  reign  and  con¬ 
taining  a  Christian  cross  along  with  some  60  al¬ 
legorical  figures.  An  early  example  of  Byz.  ek- 
phrasis,  it  is  also  notable  as  one  of  the  first  such 
works  to  describe  personifications.  John  also 
penned  six  Anacreontic  poems,  their  subjects 
ranging  from  roses  and  mythology  to  addresses 
and  epithalamia  to  local  grandees;  he  was  one 
of  the  last  to  essay  this  ancient  meter  (T.  Nissen, 
Die  byzantinischen  Anakreonteen  [Munich  1940]  13— 
18). 

ed.  Ekphrasis— Friedlander,  Kunstbeschreib.  135-213. 
Anacreontics — ed.  T.  Bergk  in  Poetae  Lyrici  Graeci4,  vol.  3 
(Leipzig  1882)  342-48. 


lit.  G.  Downey,  “John  of  Gaza  and  the  Mosaic  of  Ge 
and  Karpoi,”  in  Antioch-on-the-Orontes,  vol.  2,  ed.  R.  Stillwell 
(Princeton  1938)  205—12.  C.A.  Trypanis,  Greek  Poetry  from 
Homer  to  Seferis  (Chicago  1981)  40 if,  407.  -B.B. 

JOHN  OF  KARPATHOS,  theologian.  His  biog¬ 
raphy  is  unknown,  his  dates  questionable.  Because 
Photios’s  Bibliotheca  (cod.  201)  mentions  John’s 
work,  we  know  John  lived  before  the  9th  C.  Some 
MSS  (including  the  gth-C.  Jerusalem,  Gr.  Patr. 
Sabait.  408)  call  him  bishop  of  Karpathos  (an 
island  between  Crete  and  Rhodes).  He  may  be 
the  “John  of  Karpathos”  who  signed  the  decisions 
of  the  Council  of  680.  John  had  high  repute,  was 
sometimes  characterized  as  a  saint,  and  his  works 
were  included  in  the  Philokalia. 

Besides  spurious  texts  (some  actually  by  Elias 
Ekdikos),  two  collections  of  admonitions  ( centuria ) 
bear  John’s  name:  Consolations  to  the  Monks  of  India 
and  Theological  and  Gnostic  Chapters.  John  under¬ 
stood  asceticism  as  a  constant  struggle  against 
demons.  Vices — such  as  vainglory,  gluttony,  ava¬ 
rice — dwell  in  the  inferior  parts  of  the  soul,  and 
the  monk’s  task  is  to  purge  them  and  to  develop 
his  intellect  ( logistikon  or  nous):  while  the  imperial 
treasury  contains  gold,  the  monk’s  treasure  is  his 
knowledge  of  the  intelligible.  Although  he  refers 
primarily  to  the  Bible,  John  is  familiar  with  Stoic 
terminology;  he  also  quotes  Plutarch  and  uses 
Pythagoras,  “whom  the  Greeks  admired  more  than 
any  other  philosopher,”  as  an  example  of  the 
virtue  of  silence. 

ed.  PG  85: 1837—60  (this  appendix  is  not  in  every  copy). 
A  Supplement  to  the  Philokalia:  The  Second  Century  of  Saint 
John  of  Karpathos,  ed.  D.  Balfour  (Brookline,  Mass.,  1989). 

lit.  M.-T.  Disdier,  “Jean  de  Carpathos,”  EO  31  (1932) 
284-303;  3g  (1940-42)  290-311.  P.V.  Nikitin,  “Ioann  Kar- 
pafijskij  i  Pateriki,”  Izvestija  imperatorskoj  Akademii  Nauk 6  vol. 
5  (St.  Petersburg  1911)  615—36.  -A.K. 

JOHN  OF  NAPLES,  deacon  and  author  ra  900 
of  a  continuation  (762-872)  of  the  Deeds  of  the 
Bishops  of  Naples.  The  Deeds  mirrors  the  position 
of  Naples  between  Byz.  and  the  West  as  its  focus 
shifts  from  events  in  southern  Italy— particularly 
the  Arab  advance — to  Constantinople.  The  Deeds' 
anonymous  first  section,  composed  sometime  be¬ 
tween  about  834  and  849  according  to  Achelis 
(but  cf.  B.  Bischoff,  Mittelalterliche  Studien,  vol.  3 
[Stuttgart  1981]  29,  n.124),  treats  bishops  and 
buildings  from  the  beginnings  to  754  using  jejune 
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local  sources  augmented  by  the  Liber  pontifi- 
calis,  Paul  the  Deacon,  Gregory  of  Tours,  etc. 
Although  this  author  favored  icons,  his  mutilated 
account  of  the  Iconoclast  Constantine  V  as  a  lion 
hunter,  dragon  slayer,  and  victor  over  Artabas- 
dos  is  quite  positive  (S.  Gero,  GRBS  19  [1978] 
1 55-59).  Only  a  fragment  survives  of  a  second 
continuation  by  subdeacon  Peter. 

John’s  Translatio  S.  Severini  ( BHL  7658 )  and  Acta 
S.  Januarii,  Sosii  et  aliorum  {BHL  4134-35)  describe 
the  Arab  depredations.  He  may  also  have  written 
the  Acta  Maximi  Cumani,  and,  with  the  help  of  an 
unknown  Byz.,  he  certainly  adapted  into  Latin  a 
number  of  Byz.  hagiographical  works,  including 
the  Vita  of  Euthymios  by  Cyril  of  Skythopolis  (ed. 
F.  Dolbeau,  MEFRM  94.1  [1982]  315—36),  a  Life 
of  Nicholas  by  Patr.  Methodios  I  (ed.  P.  Corsi, 
Nicolaus  7  [1979]  359-80),  and  a  Passion  of  the 
Forty  Martyrs  of  Sebasteia,  offering  eloquent 
testimony  on  the  cultural  orientation  of  Naples  in 
his  lifetime. 

ed.  G.  Waitz,  MGH  SRL  402—36.  AAS.S  Jan.  1:734—39. 
/IASS  Sept.6:874— 84. 

lit.  H.  Achelis,  Die  Bischofschronik  von  Neapel  (Leipzig 
1930).  Wattenbach,  Levison,  Lowe,  Deutsck.  Gesch.  Vorzeit 
u.  Karol.  440-44.  -M.McC. 

JOHN  OF  NIKIU,  Egyptian  bishop  and  chroni¬ 
cler;  fl.  late  7th  C.  Little  is  known  of  his  life  save 
that  as  bishop  of  Nikiu  he  was  appointed  overseer 
of  all  the  monasteries,  but  was  suspended  from 
the  priesthood  because  he  caused  the  death  of  a 
monk  whom  he  had  disciplined.  Probably  after 
this  incident  John  wrote  a  chronicle  along  con¬ 
ventional  Byz.  lines,  beginning  with  Adam  and 
ending  with  the  immediate  aftermath  of  the  Arab 
conquest  of  Egypt.  Thought  to  have  been  origi¬ 
nally  written  in  Greek  with  some  sections  in  Cop¬ 
tic,  it  survives  in  two  late  Ethiopic  MSS.  The 
Ethiopic  text,  translated  from  Arabic  in  1602,  is 
in  deplorable  condition.  Sections  are  missing,  and 
some  chapter  headings  are  unrelated  to  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  chapters.  How  faithful  the  Arabic  and 
Ethiopic  translations  are  to  John’s  original  cannot 
be  determined;  the  Ethiopic  version  indicates  in¬ 
fluence  from  traditional  Arabic  historiography. 
For  the  period  of  the  Arab  conquest,  the  Chronicle 
remains  the  earliest  and  only  eyewitness  account, 
antedating  the  earliest  Arab  accounts  by  almost 
200  years. 


ed.  Chronique  de  Jean,  eveque  de  Nikiou,  texte  ethiopien,  ed. 
and  tr.  H.  Zotenberg  (Paris  1883).  The  Chronicle  of  John, 
Bishop  of  Nikiu,  tr.  R.H.  Charles  (London-Oxford  1916). 

— D.W.J. 


JOHN  OF  POUTZE  (ek  HovtC,7}<;),  tax  collector; 
fl.i  120s- 1 157.  John  served  John  II  and  Manuel  I 
as  general  superintendent  of  revenue  collection 
(logistes  megistos — Nik. Chon.  54.76,  probably  megas 
logariastes)  and  protonotarios  of  the  dromos  (Kres- 
ten,  “Styppeiotes”  84O.  During  John’s  reign,  he 
was  scrupulously  upright  and  an  unrelenting  col¬ 
lector  of  revenue;  he  convinced  John  II  to  divest 
the  taxes  raised  for  the  navy  into  the  general 
treasury  and  pay  for  ships  only  when  needed.  To 
preserve  his  position  under  Manuel,  John  totally 
changed  his  style,  greedily  enriching  himself  and 
his  family.  The  stories  of  his  gluttony  and  avarice 
told  by  Choniates  (56-58)  reflect  oral  traditions 
that  survived  among  the  bureaucrats  of  Constan¬ 
tinople. 

lit.  Ahrweiler,  Mer  230—33.  -C.M.B. 


JOHN  OF  RILA,  Bulgarian  monk  and  saint;  born 
near  Kjustendi!  between  ca.876  and  880,  died  18 
Aug.  946;  feastdays  1  July,  18  Aug.,  17  Oct.  After 
leaving  the  monastery  where  he  had  taken  his 
vows,  he  lived  for  many  years  as  a  hermit  in  the 
Struma  (Strymon)  valley  and  on  Mt.  Vitosa.  He 
founded  a  monastery  at  Rila  in  the  mountains 
east  of  the  upper  Struma  ca.930— 31.  In  941  he 
returned  to  the  eremitic  life  near  his  monastery. 
His  reputation  for  holiness  spread  far  and  wide 
during  his  lifetime  and  after  his  death;  as  a  result 
his  remains  were  taken  first  to  Sofia,  then  to 
Hungary,  and  finally  to  Turnovo,  before  being 
returned  to  Rila.  Many  vitae  of  John  were  written, 
but  none  is  contemporary.  The  oldest  Slavonic 
vita  was  composed  before  1183.  A  mid-i2th-C. 
Greek  Life  by  George  Skylitzes  survives  only  in 
Slavonic  translation.  The  most  widely  copied  Life 
is  that  by  Patr.  Evtimij  of  Turnovo,  which  makes 
critical  use  of  earlier  material.  John’s  only  surviv¬ 
ing  work  was  a  spiritual  testament  establishing 
rules  for  his  monastery  (ed.  Ivanov,  136—42).  His 
cult  is  widespread  in  the  Orthodox  world,  and  he 
is  represented  in  many  Byz.  and  post-Byz.  wall 
paintings  and  icons. 
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lit.  J.  Ivanov,  Sv.  Ivan  Rilski  i  negovijat  monastic  (Sofia 
1917).  1  Dujcev,  Rilskijat  svetec  i  negovala  obitel  (Sofia  1947). 
I.  Fekeldziev,  Narodni  legendi  za  Ivan  Rilski  (Sofia  1979). 


JOHN  OF  SARDIS,  name  of  several  metropoli¬ 
tans  of  the  city.  The  first  of  them,  a  correspondent 
of  Theodore  of  Stoudios,  participated  in  the 
Council  of  815  (J.  Pargoire,  EO  5  [igm-02]  1 6 1 ). 
C.  Foss  {Byzantine  and  Turkish  Sardis  [Cambridge, 
Mass. -London  1976]  66)  distinguishes  him  from 
John  II,  a  victim  of  the  Iconoclasts.  In  an  unpub¬ 
lished  text  Demetrios  of  Kyzikos  praises  their 
homonym,  who  lived  before  950,  for  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  divine  and  human  sciences  (Laurent,  Cor¬ 
pus  5.1:263).  Two  seals  of  John  are  dated  in  the 
second  half  of  the  11th  C.  Another  John  signed 
the  minutes  of  the  Council  of  1 147  (PC  147:500c). 

It  is  unclear  which  of  them,  if  any,  can  be 
identified  with  the  author  of  the  Commentary  on 
the  Progymnasmata  of  Aphthonios,  which  in  the 
i4th-C.  Vat.  gr.  1408  is  ascribed  to  John  of  Sardis. 
Beck  {Kirche  510)  sees  in  him  the  contemporary 
of  Theodore,  Foss  identifies  him  with  John  II, 
whereas  Rabe  {Commentarium,  xvi)  places  him  in 
the  second  half  of  the  10th  C.  In  any  case  this 
commentary  was  known  to  John  Doxopatres  (2nd 
half  of  the  11th  C.),  who  also  mentions  John’s 
scholia  on  Hermogenes.  In  his  commentary  John 
used  commentaries  on  Aristotle  and  progymnas¬ 
mata  produced  in  the  5th-6th  C.  According  to 
Hunger  {Lit.  1:78),  this  points  to  a  survival  rather 
than  revival  of  the  knowledge  of  antiquity;  if, 
however,  John  lived  ca.950,  this  thesis  should  be 
reconsidered.  A  John  of  Sardis  also  wrote  hagio¬ 
graphical  works  {BHG  215!,  1334). 

ED.  Commentarium  in  Aphthonh  Progymnasmata,  ed.  H.  Rabe 
(Leipzig  1928).  Prolegomenon  Sylloge,  ed.  H.  Rabe  (Leipzig 
1931)  2:351-60.  -A.K. 


JOHN  OF  SKYTHOPOLIS.  See  John  Scholas- 

1'IKOS. 


JOHN  PATRIKIOS,  appointed  by  Emp.  Leontios 
in  697  to  lead  a  naval  expedition  against  the  Arabs 
in  North  Africa.  John  recaptured  Carthage  and 
several  surrounding  towns,  but  in  698  cAbd  al- 
Malik  sent  a  superior  fleet,  forcing  him  to  retreat 


for  supplies  and  reinforcements  to  Crete,  where 
mutinous  supporters  of  Tiberios  II  killed  him. 

lit.  Stratos,  Byzantium  5:80-84.  Kulakovskij,  Istorija 
3:278b  -P.A.H. 

JOHN  PETRIC’I  (of  Petritzos),  the  most  notable 
translator  of  Greek  philosophical  texts  into  Geor¬ 
gian;  died  Georgia  soon  after  1125.  John  was 
educated  in  Constantinople,  a  pupil  of  Psellos 
and  John  Italos.  He  spent  approximately  20 
years  after  1083  at  the  Georgian  monastery  of 
Petritzos  at  Backovo.  He  then  returned  to  Geor¬ 
gia,  to  the  monastery  and  academy  at  Gelat'i 
founded  by  David  II/IV  the  Restorer.  His  trans¬ 
lations  include  works  of  history  {Antiquities  of  Jo¬ 
sephus  Flavius),  theology  (John  Klimax),  and  most 
importantly  numerous  philosophical  texts  (Aris¬ 
totle,  Topika  and  On  Interpretation  [which  have  not 
survived],  Nemesios,  On  the  Nature  of  Man,  and 
Proklos  Diadochos,  Elements  of  Theology  [with  an 
original  commentary]).  These  are  slavishly  literal. 
John’s  desire  to  establish  a  Georgian  tradition  of 
philosophy,  reconciling  Aristotelian,  Platonic,  and 
Christian  thought,  ultimately  failed  because  of  the 
obscurity  of  his  own  writings  and  lack  of  interest 
among  his  countrymen,  but  his  efforts  had  a  sig¬ 
nificant  impact  on  later  Georgian  philosophy.  His 
translation  and  commentary  on  Proklos  were  ren¬ 
dered  into  Armenian  in  1284. 

lit.  Tarchnisvili,  Georg.  Lit.  211-25.  E.R.  Dodds,  Pro- 
clus:  The  Elements  of  Theology*  (Oxford  1963).  N.V.  Kiladze, 
Filosofskaja  leksika  srednevekovogo  Vostoka  (Tbilisi  1980).  G. 
Tevzadze,  “Aristoteles  in  Joane  Petrizis  Kommentaren,” 
Wissenschaftliche  Zeitschrift,  Georgien,  Beitrage  zur  georgischen 
Literatur,  Friedrich-Schiller-Universitat  Jena,  Gesellschafts- 
und  Sprachwissenschaftliche  Reihe,  vol.  1  (Jena  1977)  51  — 
6i,  no.i.  -R.T. 

JOHN  ROGER.  See  Rogerios,  John. 

JOHN  SCHOLASTIKOS,  Neo  -Clialceuoniaii 
theologian,  bishop  of  Skythopolis  (ca.536— 50).  John 
tried  to  reconcile  the  statements  of  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon  with  the  teaching  of  Cyril  of  Alex¬ 
andria  but  was  attacked  by  a  strictly  dyophysite 
anonymous  writer  in  a  treatise  with  the  title  Against 
Nestorios  that  concealed  its  real  purpose.  Photios 
{Bibl.,  cod. 95)  suggests  that  the  author  was  Basil 
of  Cilicia;  in  a  later  passage  (cod.  107)  Photios  says 
that  Basil  was  a  Nestorian  who  borrowed  from 
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Diodoros  of  Tarsos  and  Theodore  of  Mop- 
suestia  but  avoided  a  direct  attack  on  Cyril.  John 
answered  the  anonymous  writer  with  a  tract  en¬ 
titled  Against  Those  Who  Have  Cut  Themselves  off 
from  the  Church,  criticizing  also  Eutyches,  Dios- 
koros,  and  other  Monophysites.  Since  all  of  these 
works  are  known  only  in  fragments,  the  real  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  dispute  is  hard  to  establish  (E.  Hon- 
igmann,  Eveques  et  eveches  monophysites  d’Asie  anter- 
ieure  au  Vie  siecle  [Louvain  1951]  8of).  John  was 
subsequently  involved  in  Orthodox  polemics 
against  Severos  of  Antioch  and  the  Monophys¬ 
ites.  He  was  also  the  first  scholiast  on  the  writings 
of  pseudo-DioNYSios  the  Areopagite  (PG  4:15- 
432,  527-76),  attempting  to  exploit  him  for  Or¬ 
thodox  beliefs;  his  commentaries,  translated  into 
Syriac  ca.8oo,  were  preserved  along  with  those  of 
Maximos  the  Confessor. 

ed.  Mansi  10:1107,  11:437-40.  F.  Diekamp,  Doctrina 
Patrum  (Munster  1907;  rp.  1981)  85^ 

lit.  S.  Helmer,  Der  N euchalkedonismus  (Bonn  1962)  176— 
84.  H.U.  von  Balthasar,  “Das  Scholienwerk  des  Johannes 
von  Scythopolis,”  Scholastik  15  (1940)  16—38.  -B.B.,  A.K. 

JOHN  SIKELIOTES,  orator;  fl.  ca.1000.  At  the 
order  of  Basil  II,  John  Sikeliotes  delivered  in  the 
Pikridion  monastery  a  speech  ( RhetGr ,  ed.  Walz 
6:447.24—26)  that  is  now  lost.  His  identification 
with  John  Doxopatres  was  rejected  by  H.  Rabe 
(. RhM  62  [1907]  581,  n.i).  John  is  known  primar¬ 
ily  as  a  commentator  of  Hermogenes;  his  scholia 
to  Ailios  Aristeides  have  also  been  discovered 
(F.W.  Lenz,  Aristeidesstudien  [Berlin  1964I  99, 
114). 

ed.  RhetGr ,  ed.  Walz,  6:56—504.  -A.K. 

JOHN  SIKELIOTES,  purported  chronicler. 
Krumbacher  ( GBL  386-88)  admitted  reluctantly 
the  existence  of  John,  identifying  him  with  the 
“Sikeliotes  didaskalos”  mentioned  in  the  preface 
to  Skylitzes  (Skyl.  3.18).  This  second  John  Sike¬ 
liotes  is,  however,  a  result  of  palaeographical  “cor¬ 
rections”  by  Andrew  Darmarios  in  the  16th  C.: 
Darmarios  introduced  John’s  name  in  the  title  of 
the  chronicle  by  George  Hamartolos  and  prob¬ 
ably  on  the  MS  of  the  chronicle  ascribed  to  Theo¬ 
dore  Skoutariotes  as  well. 

lit.  O.  Kresten,  “Phantomgestalten  in  der  byzanti- 
nischen  Literaturgeschichte,”  JOB  25  (1976)  213—17. 

-A.K. 


JOHN  SMBAT  (Tw/SapecrtKT)?,  Arm.  Yovhannes 
Smbat),  son  of  Gagik  I;  Bagratid  king  of  Ar¬ 
menia  (ca.  101 7/20- 1040/1).  His  authority  was 
challenged  from  the  start  by  his  brother  Asot  IV 
the  Brave,  with  whom  he  was  forced  to  divide  the 
lands  of  the  kingdom  of  Ani.  Thanks  to  these 
quarrels,  Giorgi  I,  the  ruler  of  the  newly  united 
kingdom  of  Abchasia  and  Iberia,  was  able  to 
capture  John  Smbat,  whom  he  released  only  after 
the  sack  of  Ani  and  the  surrender  of  several 
border  fortresses.  When  Emp.  Basil  II  advanced 
in  1022  to  complete  the  Byz.  annexation  of  the 
lands  of  David  of  Tayk'/Tao  and  laid  waste  to 
Iberia,  John  Smbat  tried  to  conciliate  the  em¬ 
peror:  the  childless  king  sent  the  katholikos  Peter 
Getadarj  to  Constantinople  with  his  testament  in 
which  he  willed  his  realm  to  Byz.,  keeping  only  a 
life  tenure  with  the  title  of  magistros.  The  death 
of  Basil  II  delayed  the  implementation  of  this 
agreement,  but  when  John  Smbat  died,  Emp. 
Michael  IV  demanded  the  immediate  fulfillment 
of  the  testament,  which  became  the  legal  basis  for 
the  Byz.  annexation  of  the  kingdom  of  Ani  in 
1045. 

lit.  Grousset,  Armenie  556—58,  566—69.  J.  Shepard, 
“Skylitzes  on  Armenia  in  the  1040s,  and  the  Role  of  Cata- 
calon  Cecaumenos,”  REArm  n.s.  11  (1975-76)  283-311. 
Juzbasjan,  “Skilica.”  -N.G.G. 

JOHN  THE  ALMSGIVER.  See  John  Eleemon. 

JOHN  THE  BAPTIST,  precursor  (prodromos)  of 
Christ,  the  son  of  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth,  a  rel¬ 
ative  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Three  episodes  of  his 
life  were  held  to  have  a  special  significance:  the 
appearance  of  an  angel  predicting  John’s  birth, 
his  baptism  of  Jesus  and  prophecies  concerning 
the  role  of  Jesus,  and  his  arrest  by  Herod  and  his 
beheading.  In  Christian  tradition  John  occupies 
an  exceptional  place,  his  life  being  described  in 
apocryphal  gospels  and  acts,  homilies,  and  hymns. 
In  monastic  literature  John  appears  as  an  ideal 
type  of  monk.  He  was  the  object  of  great  vener¬ 
ation.  In  Constantinople  alone  at  least  36  churches 
and  monasteries  were  dedicated  to  him,  of  which 
the  most  famous  was  the  Stoudios;  others  were 
Lips,  the  Prodromos  in  Petra,  in  Sphorakion,  etc. 
The  monastery  of  Phoberou  on  the  Asiatic  shore 
of  the  Bosporos  was  also  dedicated  to  the  Pro¬ 
dromos.  Various  relics  were  connected  with  the 
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cult  of  John,  esp.  his  head  (of  which  several  ex¬ 
amples  are  mentioned  in  various  texts)  and  hand. 
Among  authors  who  wrote  on  John  were  So- 
phronios  of  Jerusalem,  Leontios  of  Constantino¬ 
ple,  Theodore  of  Stoudios,  John  Mauropous, 
Maximos  Holobolos,  Thomas  Magistros,  Neilos 
Kabasilas,  and  Manuel  II. 

Feasts  of  John  the  Baptist.  The  conception 
(syllepsis)  of  John  (Lk  1:5-25),  commemorated  23 
Sept.,  was  the  original  Byz.  civil  New  Year  and 
beginning  of  the  church  calendar  until  ca.462 
when  the  indiction  was  shifted  to  1  Sept.  Not 
found  originally  in  Jerusalem,  the  conception  feast 
may  be  of  Constantinopolitan  origin  and  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  original  feast  of  John  in  the  capital. 
It  initiated  the  course-reading  of  Luke  in  the 
Evangelion.  Neither  this  feast  nor  the  Nativity 
(genethlion)  of  John  on  24  June  had  any  special 
liturgical  solemnity. 

More  important  was  the  29  Aug.  commemora¬ 
tion  of  his  beheading  ( apotome  tes  timias  kephales ) 
described  in  Mark  6:14-29.  Celebrated  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  ever  since  the  5th  C.  (Severos  of  Antioch, 
PO  36:358-66)  and  at  the  Stoudios  monastery 
from  the  10th  C.,  this  feast  was  to  acquire  greater 
solemnity  than  the  other  two  with  the  gradual 
substitution  of  the  Palestinian  Sabaitic  typika  for 
the  Typikon  of  the  Great  Church  after  1204.  The 
beheading  is  one  of  but  two  Byz.  feasts  that  are 
also  days  of  fasting. 

Representation  in  Art.  Longhaired  and  pro¬ 
gressively  more  haggard,  John  is  generally  rep¬ 
resented  in  art  wearing  a  prophet’s  pallium  and 
often  the  fur  mantle  of  Elijah  since  he  was  called 
a  new  Elijah  (Mt  11:14).  From  the  11th  C.  on¬ 
ward,  he  manifests  his  role  as  ascetic  exemplum 
by  wearing  the  fur  melote  of  the  desert  ascetic  or 
the  monastic  mandyas.  Depicted  first  in  cata¬ 
combs  in  scenes  of  the  Baptism  of  Christ  (see 
Epiphany),  he  appears  independently  by  the  6th 
C.  (Cathedra  of  Maximian,  where  he  displays  a 
lamb,  recalling  Jn  1:36).  Stories  of  his  life,  death, 
and  relics  were  being  depicted  by  the  9th  C.  (e.g., 
an  icon  described  by  Theodore  of  Stoudios,  PG 
99:768AB).  In  post-iconoclastic  art,  John  is  rep¬ 
resented  more  frequently  than  anyone  except 
Christ  and  Mary.  Richly  illustrated  Gospel  books 
depict  his  birth,  naming,  ministry,  recognition, 
baptism  of  Christ,  imprisonment,  and  death. 
Evangelia  illustrate  the  discoveries  ( inventiones )  of 
his  relics;  cycles  of  his  ministry  and  baptisms  ac¬ 


company  the  homily  on  baptism  of  Gregory  of 
Nazianzos  and  adorned  the  baptistery  of  Hagia 
Sophia  in  Constantinople  (ca.  1200);  and  semica- 
nonical  cycles  of  his  life  and  relics  were  depicted 
in  churches  (Babic,  Chapelles  annexes  121,  138,  140, 
162,  etc.).  John  appears  as  the  classic  third  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Deesis  and  in  scenes  of  the  Anastasis. 
In  Palaiologan  art,  narrative  cycles  of  John  are 
further  elaborated,  and  when  John  is  shown  in 
Paradise,  he  is  given  angels’  wings  (M.  Tatic-Djuric, 
Zbornik  Narodnog  Muzej a  7  [1973]  39— 51). 

lit.  E.  Lupieri,  “Felices  sunt  qui  imitantur  Iohannem 
(Hier.  Horn,  in  Io.),”  Augustinianum  24  (1984)  33—71.  Idem, 
“John  the  Baptist,  the  First  Monk,”  Word  and  Spirit  6  (1984) 
11-23.  R-  Janin,  “Les  eglises  byzantines  du  Precurseur  a 
Constantinople,”  EO  37  (1938)  312-51.  K.  Corrigan,  “The 
Witness  of  John  the  Baptist  on  an  Early  Byzantine  Icon  in 
Kiev,”  DOP  42  (1988)  1-11.  C.  Walter,  “The  Invention  of 
John  the  Baptist’s  Head  in  the  Wall-Calendar  at  Gracani- 
ca,”  ZbLikUmet  16  (1980)  71—83. 

-J.I.,  A.K.,  R.F.T.,  A.W.C. 


JOHN  THE  EVANGELIST,  MONASTERY  OF. 

See  Patmos. 

JOHN  THE  EXARCH,  Bulgarian  writer  and 
translator;  died  probably  between  917  and  927. 
His  fine  knowledge  of  Greek  and  his  familiarity 
with  Byz.  theology  and  philosophy  suggest  that 
he  was  educated  in  Constantinople,  where  he  may 
have  been  sent  by  Tsar  Boris  I.  From  the  late  9th 
C.  he  was  a  member  of  the  circle  of  intellectuals 
at  Preslav  under  the  patronage  of  Tsar  Symeon 
and  held  the  office  of  exarch  of  the  Bulgarian 
church;  the  functions  of  this  office  are  unknown. 

By  893  he  had  already  translated  substantial 
excerpts  from  John  of  Damascus’s  On  the  Orthodox 
Faith.  This  entailed  the  creation  of  a  new  technical 
vocabulary  and  a  means  of  expressing  abstract 
concepts  in  Old  Church  Slavonic,  the  difficulty 
of  which  he  recognized  and  discussed  percep¬ 
tively.  His  Sestodnev,  written  somewhat  later,  was 
based  on  the  Hexaemeron  of  Basil  the  Great  and 
his  Greek  commentators,  and  the  On  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  Man  of  Meletios  the  Monk.  By  adding 
much  material  of  his  own,  John  made  the  Sestod¬ 
nev  a  kind  of  encyclopedia  of  medieval  Orthodox 
cosmology  and  culture.  It  contains  interesting  in¬ 
formation  on  Bulgaria  in  the  author’s  time,  such 
as  the  long  description  of  Symeon’s  palace  in  book 
6.  He  also  wrote  a  series  of  festal  sermons. 
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John  helped  create  medieval  Slavonic  literature. 
His  wide  knowledge,  his  command  of  classical 
rhetoric,  and  his  occasional  poetic  lyricism  gave 
him  great  influence  both  on  southern  Slavic  lit¬ 
erature  and  on  the  early  literature  of  Rus’. 

ed.  Slova ,  ed.  D.  Ivanova-Mirceva  (Sofia  1971).  Des  Hi 
Johannes  von  Damaskus,  Ekthesis  akribes  tes  orthodoxou  pisteos 
in  der  Ubersetzung  des  Exarchen  Johannes ,  ed.  L.  Sadnik,  4 
vols.  (Wiesbaden  1967-83),  with  Germ.  tr.  Das  Hexaemeron 
(Sestodnev)  des  Exarchen  Johannes,  ed.  R.  Aitzetmiiller,  7  vols. 
(Graz  1958—75),  with  Germ.  tr. 

lit.  I.  Dujcev,  “Zur  Biographie  von  Johannes  dem  Ex¬ 
archen,”  Litterae  slavicae  medii  aevi  (Munich  1985)  67—72. 
Idem,  “L’Hexaemeron  de  Jean  PExarque,”  BS  39  (1978) 
209—23.  A.  Lagreid,  Der  rhetorische  Stil  im  Sestodnev  des 
Exarchen  Johannes  (Wiesbaden  1965).  -R.B. 

JOHN  THE  GRAMMARIAN.  See  John  VII 
Gramm  atikos. 

JOHN  THE  ORPHANOTROPHOS,  politician; 
died  Lesbos  13  May  1043.  He  was  a  eunuch  and 
belonged  to  a  family  of  money-changers  (G.  Li- 
tavrin,  VizVrem  33  [1972]  39).  Psellos  ( Chron .  1:44 
no.  18.5— 7)  says  John  advised  Basil  II.  He  sup¬ 
ported  Romanos  III  even  before  the  latter’s  cor¬ 
onation.  Romanos  made  him  senator  and  praipo- 
sitos.  He  aided  the  emperor  in  his  conflicts  with 
nobles  such  as  Constantine  Diogenes  and  Con¬ 
stantine  Dalassenos.  John  promoted  his  brother 
to  the  throne  as  Michael  IV  and  thereby  gained 
control  of  civil  and  military  affairs,  even  though 
he  was  only  orphanotrophos  (Beck,  Idem,  pt.XIII 
[ 1 955]  329>  n.i).  Aristakes  Lastivertc'i  de¬ 
clares  that  John  was  entrusted  with  pronoia  and 
legal  documents  of  the  palace  (K.  Juzbasjan, 
VizVrem  16  [1959]  24—28);  he  probably  became 
kourator  of  Mangana.  During  a  famine,  John 
purchased  grain  from  the  Peloponnesos  and  Hel¬ 
las  for  Constantinople.  In  1037  he  vainly  at¬ 
tempted  to  dismiss  Alexios  Stoudites  and  to 
become  patriarch  himself.  Skylitzes  (Skyl.  397.52— 
57)  preserves  a  story  of  his  healing  by  Nicholas 
of  Myra.  Because  of  Michael  IV’s  advancing  epi¬ 
lepsy,  John  arranged  the  succession  of  Michael 
V,  but  upon  his  accession  Michael  replaced  John 
as  imperial  favorite  by  his  brother  Constantine, 
who  then  exiled  John.  The  accession  of  Constan¬ 
tine  IX  finally  ruined  him.  He  was  sent  to  Lesbos 
and  blinded,  and  he  soon  died.  The  chroniclers 
emphasize  John’s  greed  and  harsh  taxation  while 
Psellos  depicted  him  vividly  (Jenkins,  Studies,  pt.IV 


[1954]  15);  closely  following  the  text,  the  illus¬ 
trated  Madrid  Skylitzes  (Grabar-Manoussacas, 
Skylitzes,  nos.  504-31)  pays  elaborate  attention  to 
John’s  domestic  intrigues. 

lit.  Lemerle,  Cinq  etudes  254E  R.  Janin,  “Un  ministre 
byzantin:  Jean  l’Orphanotrophe  (XIe  siecle),”  EO  30  (1931) 
431_43-  — C.M.B.,  A.K.,  A.C. 

JOHN  UGLJESA  (Ouy/cXecrt?  in  the  Greek 
sources),  Serbian  despotes  of  Serres  (from  before 
1366),  called  autokrator  in  a  Greek  act  of  1369; 
died  Cernomen  on  the  Marica  River  26  Sept. 
1371.  The  brother  of  VukaSin,  he  began  his  ca¬ 
reer  at  the  court  of  Stefan  Uros  IV  Dusan,  whom 
he  probably  served  as  hippokomos  or  groom.  After 
Dusan’s  death  in  1355,  Ugljesa  served  his  widow 
Helena  in  Serres  and  became  de  facto  ruler  of  the 
southeastern  region  of  Dusan’s  empire,  including 
Christoupolis,  Philippi,  Drama,  and  Zichna.  Drama 
was  probably  the  inheritance  of  his  wife  Helena, 
the  daughter  of  Caesar  Vojhna,  who  was  governor 
of  Drama.  It  is  not  clear  if  John  Ugljesa  is  to  be 
identified  with  the  grand  voivode  Ouglesis,  who 
signed  an  act  that  is  probably  to  be  dated  to  1358 
( Koutloum .,  App.  IIC,  p.231). 

Mt.  Athos  was  also  within  the  territory  con¬ 
trolled  by  Ugljesa  and  he  made  lavish  donations 
to  several  monasteries,  esp.  Hilandar,  Koutlou- 
mousiou,  and  Vatopedi.  In  1371  he  reached  a 
reconciliation  with  the  patriarchate  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  by  agreeing  to  condemn  the  policy  of  Du¬ 
san,  “the  alleged  autokrator  of  Serbia  and  ‘Ro¬ 
mania,’  ”  who  had  unjustly  seized  cities  belonging 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Byz.  state  and  patriar¬ 
chate  (MM  1:562.11-25).  In  Jan.  1371,  Sabas, 
protos  of  Mt.  Athos,  granted  to  Ugljesa  a  small 
monastery  ( monydrion )  called  Makrou  (or  Makre) 
for  the  retirement  of  the  despotes,  bestowing  upon 
this  monydrion  the  rank  of  a  great  monastery  (Xen- 
oph.,  no.31).  Ugljesa  did  not  have  the  opportunity, 
however,  to  retire  to  Athos  since  he  and  his  brother 
were  defeated  by  the  Turks  that  same  year  at  the 
battle  of  Marica,  and  both  fell  on  the  battlefield. 

The  Greek  epitaph  of  his  sister  Helena,  the 
spouse  of  the  powerful  Serbian  lord  Nicholas  Ra- 
donja,  survives  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas  on 
Mt.  Menoikeion  (S.  Subotic,  S.  Kisas,  ZRVI  16 
[1975]  161-81).  Ugljesa’s  wife  Helena  became  the 
nun  Jefimija,  the  first  Serbian  poetess. 

lit.  G.  Ostrogorsky,  Serska  oblast  12-19.  Mihaljcic,  Kraj 
carstva  79-125.  Soulis,  Dusan  91-100.  P.  Lemerle,  Le  monde 


de  Byzance  (London  1978),  pt.  XIX,  134—46,  with  add.  in 
Koutloum  ,  P.432E  V.  Djuric,  “Freske  crkvice  sv.  Besre- 
brnika  despota  Jovana  Ugljese  u  Vatopedu,”  ZRVI  7  (1961) 
125-38.  -J.S.A. 

JOHN  VLADISLAV,  ruler  of  Bulgaria  (1015- 
18);  died  near  Dyrrachion  Feb.  1018.  Son  of  Aa¬ 
ron,  one  of  the  Kometopouloi,  he  survived  the 
massacre  of  that  branch  of  the  family  by  Samuel 
of  Bulgaria  on  the  intervention  of  Samuel’s  son 
Gabriel  Radomir.  After  Samuel’s  death,  Gabriel 
Radomir  ruled  what  remained  of  Bulgaria,  until 
he  was  killed  by  John,  perhaps  at  the  suggestion 
of  Basil  II.  A  truce  between  Basil  and  John  was 
soon  broken.  John  procured  the  murder  of  John 
Vladimir,  ruler  of  Duklja  (Diokleia),  Samuel’s 
son-in-law.  In  a  vain  effort  to  seize  Dyrrachion, 
John  was  killed.  His  wife  Maria  surrendered  Ohrid, 
herself,  her  sons  (Traianos,  Radomir,  and  Kli¬ 
ment),  and  six  daughters  to  Basil;  three  other 
sons,  Prousianos,  Alousianos,  and  Aaron,  yielded 
later. 

lit.  Zlatarski,  1st.  1.2:753—90.  S.  Runciman,  A  History  of 
the  First  Bulgarian  Empire  (London  1930)  242-58.  G.  Gyorffy, 
“Zur  Geschichte  der  Eroberung  Ochrids  durch  Basileios 
II,”  12  CEB  (Belgrade  1964)  2:149-54^0.  Zaimov,  Bitol- 
skijat  nadpis  na  Ivan  Vladislav  samodurzec  bulgarski  (Sofia 
1970).  -C.M.B. 

JONAH  (Tdiiza?),  one  of  the  12  Minor  Prophets. 
The  Book  of  Jonah  recounts  his  stay  “for  three 
days  and  three  nights”  in  the  belly  of  a  great  fish 
rather  than  his  prophecy  of  days  to  come.  Exe¬ 
gesis  of  the  Book  of  Jonah  was  very  popular  in 
the  3rd~5th  C.,  Jerome’s  commentary  forming 
the  peak  of  it;  much  later  Theophylaktos  of 
Ohrid  interpreted  the  book  of  Jonah  (PG  126:905— 
68).  The  explanation  went  two  ways:  an  allegorical- 
anthropological  approach  explained  the  narrative 
as  indicating  the  material  wickedness  of  mankind 
(Jonah  on  his  boat  is  the  soul  imprisoned  in  the 
body),  the  Christological  approach  emphasized 
the  similarity  of  Jonah’s  fate  and  the  story  of 
Christ,  Jonah  being  a  prefiguration  of  Christ  and 
of  his  descent  to  Hades.  Different  authors  as¬ 
cribed  to  Jonah  different  attitudes  toward  the 
Ninevites:  in  the  sermon  of  Pseudo-Athanasios, 
Jonah  is  full  of  sympathy  for  the  sinners  of  Ni¬ 
neveh,  whereas  Basil  of  Seleukeia  makes  him  hate 
them  and  expect  their  chastisement. 

Representation  in  Art.  Artistic  depictions  of 
Jonah  appear  very  early,  as  in  the  late  3rd-C. 
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sculpture  group  in  Cleveland  (Age  of  Spirit.,  nos. 
365—68).  Representations  of  Jonah  were  esp.  pop¬ 
ular  in  the  catacombs  and  on  sarcophagi  be¬ 
cause  of  his  role  in  the  Commendatio  animae. 
The  theme  remained  well  known  through  its  rep¬ 
etition  in  Psalters,  as  an  illustration  to  the  Odf. 
of  Jonah.  The  soteriological  content  of  the  book 
and  the  typological  parallel  drawn  by  Jesus  him¬ 
self  (Mt  12:40)  ensured  its  continuing  popularity 
in  MSS  of  the  10th— 14th  C.,  including  the  Meno- 
logion  of  Basil  II  (W.  Nyssen,  Fruhchristliches  Byzanz 
[Trier  1978]  75—79,  160),  MSS  of  Kosmas  Indi- 
kopleustes  (Kosm.  Ind.  1:152,  figs.  25—26,  2:222— 
25),  and  the  homilies  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzos 
(Omont,  Miniatures,  pi. 20).  Jonah  also  appears  on 
the  Brescia  casket.  Frequently  Jonah  is  depicted 
among  the  prophets  in  monumental  art,  usually 
portrayed  as  bald,  often  with  a  short  gray  beard. 

lit.  Y.-M.  Duval,  Le  livre  de  Jonas  dans  la  litterature  chre- 
tienne  grecque  et  latine,  2  vols.  (Paris  1973).  J.  Allenbach,  “La 
figure  de  Jonas  dans  les  textes  preconstandniens,”  in  La 
Bible  et  les p'eres  (Paris  1971)97—112.  K.  Wessel,  RBK  3:647— 
55.  J.  Paul,  LCI  2:414— 21.  B.  Narkiss,  “The  Sign  of  Jonah,” 
Gesta  18  (1979)  63-76.  Lowden,  Prophet  Books. 

— A.K.,  J.H.L.,  C.B.T. 


JORDAN  flopSavr}^),  river  in  Palestine;  more 
specifically,  a  locus  sanctus  on  the  river  about  8 
km  north  of  the  Dead  Sea,  where  two  biblical 
events  were  commemorated:  the  Baptism  of  Christ 
(see  Epiphany)  and  the  assumption  of  Elijah  into 
heaven.  Pilgrim  veneration  at  the  site  included 
baptism  and  immersion:  the  Piacenza  Pilgrim 
observed  this  ritual  on  Epiphany.  A  pillar  marked 
the  spot,  and  a  church  founded  by  Emp.  Ana- 
stasios  1  was  nearby.  John  Phokas  (ch.22),  who 
calls  Jordan  “the  holiest  among  rivers”  in  honor 
of  the  mystery  of  Christ’s  baptism,  lists  three  mon¬ 
asteries  in  the  area:  those  of  Kalamon,  of  Chry¬ 
sostom,  and  of  John  the  Baptist,  the  last  rebuilt 
by  Manuel  I.  In  contrast  to  Phokas,  Constantine 
Manasses  (ed.  K.  Horna,  BZ  13  [1904]  333.288— 
93)  had  a  negative  attitude  toward  the  Jordan, 
criticizing  its  muddy  and  foul-tasting  water. 

Representation  in  Art.  Male  personifications 
of  the  river  occur  frequently  in  images  of  the 
Baptism  of  Christ  and  in  the  Joshua  Roll  and 
some  Octateuchs  containing  scenes  of  Israelites 
carrying  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  across  the 
Jordan;  more  rarely  the  personification  of  the 
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river  appears  in  the  context  of  Elijah’s  ascension. 
Like  antique  river-gods  he  often  carries  an  urn; 
sometimes  he  is  labeled  merely  potamos  (“river”). 
Jordan  assumes  a  variety  of  forms:  on  a  6th-C. 
medallion  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  he  appears  as  two 
figures — his  twin  sources,  lor  and  Dan,  emerging 
from  shells.  He  may  be  represented  as  a  youth, 
as  on  the  cathedra  of  Maximian,  or,  as  at  Daphni, 
as  a  mature  man.  In  the  marginal  Psalters  Jordan 
is  either  a  squatting,  fully  clothed  individual  or  a 
half-naked  divinity  seen  from  the  rear.  In  mon¬ 
umental  painting  of  the  13th—  15th  C.,  he  is  more 
active,  sometimes  straddling  one  or  more  dol¬ 
phins. 

lit.  Wilkinson,  Pilgrims  162!.  G.  Beer,  RE  9  (1916)  1903— 
07.  G.  Ristow,  “Zur  Personifikation  des  Jordan  in  Taufdar- 
stellungen  der  friihen  christlichen  Kunst,”  in  Am  der  byzan- 
tinistischen  Arbeit  der  Deutschen  Demokratischen  Republik,  vol. 
2  (Berlin  1957)  120-26.  Weitzmann,  Joshua  Roll  10—12, 
69f.  -G.V.,  A.C. 

JORDANES,  Latin  historian;  died  June/July  552?, 
according  to  Wagner  ( infra  29).  Of  partly  Gothic 
origins,  Jordanes  was  notary  to  Gunthigis-Baza, 
chieftain  of  the  Goths.  His  later  resignation  from 
this  position  was  probably  connected  with  his 
“conversion,”  an  event  of  debated  significance:  a 
switch  from  Arian  to  Orthodox  views,  taking  of 
monastic  vows,  or  simply  retirement  have  all  been 
suggested. 

Circa  551  Jordanes  produced  a  three-part  his¬ 
tory.  The  Romana  is  composed  of  two  sections: 
the  De  summa  temporum  (now  lost),  a  universal 
chronicle  extending  to  the  reign  of  Augustus;  and 
a  Roman  history  from  Romulus  to  550/1.  It  is 
dedicated  to  a  certain  Vigilius,  probably  not  the 
pope  of  that  name.  Of  much  greater  significance 
is  the  Getica,  a  history  of  the  Goths  up  to  551, 
composed  at  the  behest  of  a  certain  Castalius. 
Written  in  faltering  Latin,  the  Getica  is  abridged 
from  the  lost  Gothic  Histories  of  Cassiodorus  and 
derived  from  many  first-  and  second-hand  sources, 
including  Priskos  of  Panion  and  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus  (B.  Baldwin,  RBPH  59  [1981]  141-46). 
It  is  a  fascinating  source  for  barbarian  history  and 
society,  including  a  notable  portrait  of  Attila;  it 
also  offers  (e.g.,  ch.143)  brief  but  vivid  glimpses 
of  Constantinople.  Jordanes  writes  with  a  clear 
pro-Byz.  bias:  for  him  Constantinople  is  the  urbs, 
the  East  is  nostrae  partes  (“our  regions”),  and  Jus¬ 
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tinian  I  is  eulogized  as  the  conqueror  of  the  Goths. 
The  Getica  concludes  with  a  much-discussed  pas¬ 
sage  hoping  for  reconciliation  between  the  Gothic 
and  Byz.  royal  families  (B.  Baldwin,  Hermes  107 
[1979]  489-92)- 

ed.  T.  Mommsen,  MGH  AuctAnt  5.1.  Eng.  tr.  C.C.  Mi- 
erow.  The  Gothic  History  of  Jordanes 2  (Princeton  1915:  rp. 
New  York  i960).  Iordan.  O  proischoidenii  i  dejanijach  getov , 
ed.  E.  Skrzinskaja  (Moscow  i960),  with  Russ.  tr. 

lit.  W.  Goffart,  The  Narrators  of  Barbarian  History  (A.D. 
550-800)  (Princeton  1988)  20-111.  N.  Wagner,  Getica: 
Untersuchungen  zum  Leben  des  Jordanes  und  zur  friihen  Ge- 
schichte  der  Goten  (Berlin  1967).  — B.B. 


JOSEPH,  son  of  Jacob;  biblical  patriarch.  In  the 
Hellenistic  apocryphal  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Pa¬ 
triarchs,  he  became  the  type  of  the  “good  man” 
who  both  loves  (and  fears)  God  and  loves  his 
neighbor.  Byz.  literature  presented  Joseph  pri¬ 
marily  as  a  paragon  of  chastity,  emphasizing  his 
behavior  toward  the  wife  of  Potiphar,  whose  ad¬ 
vances  he  rejected;  this  topic  is  developed,  among 
others,  in  a  homily  of  Basil  of  Seleukeia  (PG 
85:112-25)  and  another  ascribed  to  John  Chry¬ 
sostom  (PG  56:587-90).  A  second  theme  con¬ 
nected  with  Joseph  is  the  apocryphal  confession 
of  Joseph’s  wife,  Asenath,  the  daughter  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  Potiphar  (P.  Badffol,  Studia  Patristica  [Paris 
1889-90]  39-86). 

Representation  in  Art.  Depictions  of  Joseph 
arose  from  Byz.  interest  in  the  long  narrative  of 
his  fluctuating  fortunes  (Gen  37:2-50:26),  rather 
than  his  status  as  a  patriarch.  This  is  reflected  in 
the  uneven  distribution  of  the  material — extensive 
in  5th-  and  6th-C.  Genesis  MSS  and  on  the  cathe¬ 
dra  of  Maximian  (S.  Tsuji  in  Synthronon,  43—51), 
but  sparse  after  Iconoclasm,  with  the  exception 
of  some  cycles  (as  in  the  Octateuchs)  or  scenes 
(e.g.,  the  Khludov  Psalter’s  illustrations  to  Ps 
104: 17,  21,  23)  based  on  early  sources.  There  are 
also  some  puzzling  anomalies,  such  as  the  full- 
page  miniature  with  a  lengthy  Joseph  cycle  in  five 
registers  in  the  Paris  Gregory  and  the  Joseph 
cycle  in  the  narthex  frescoes  at  Sopo6ani.  Joseph 
was  esp.  popular  in  Byz.  Egypt. 

lit.  BHG  177-1796,  2197— 220it.  H.W.  Hollander,  Jo¬ 
seph  as  an  Ethical  Model  in  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patri¬ 
archs  (Leiden  1981).  K.  Wessel,  RBK  3:655—65.  G.  Vikan, 
“Joseph  Iconography  on  Coptic  Textiles,”  Gesta  18  (1979) 
99-108.  K.  Weitzmann,  H.  Kessler,  The  Cotton  Genesis 


(Princeton  1986)  102-24.  G.  Montanari,  “Giuseppe  l’Ebreo 
della  Cattedra  di  Massimiano:  Prototipi  del  buon  governo?” 
FelRav4  1-2  (1984-85)  305-22.  -A.K.,J.H.L. 

JOSEPH,  husband  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  In  New 
Testament  apocrypha,  such  as  the  Protoevan- 
gelion  of  James,  Joseph  plays  a  limited  number 
of  marginal  roles.  The  church  fathers  mention 
him  occasionally  in  the  context  of  his  marriage, 
which  they  praised.  The  story  of  Joseph  the  Car¬ 
penter  is  told  in  a  Coptic  devotional  text  of  prob¬ 
ably  the  end  of  the  4th  C.;  the  original  Greek 
version  is  lost  (S.  Morenz,  Die  Geschichte  von  Joseph 
dem  Zimmermann  [Berlin  1951]).  A  feast  of  Joseph 
was  unknown  in  the  Greek  church,  but  he  was 
commemorated  on  the  Sunday  after  Christmas. 

Representation  in  Art.  Generally  absent  from 
early  Christian  art,  Joseph  assumed  his  periph¬ 
eral,  but  thereafter  abiding,  place  as  spectator  in 
images  of  the  Nativity  on  5th-C.  ivories  (Vol- 
bach,  Elfenbeinarbeiten,  no.  119);  the  cathedra  of 
Maximian  enlarges  this  role  to  include  his  first 
dream  and  the  Flight  into  Egypt.  Based  presum¬ 
ably  on  the  Protoevangelion,  scenes  such  as  Jo¬ 
seph’s  flowering  rod  and  trial  by  water  appear  in 
loth-C.  Cappadocia.  Joseph  is  represented,  un¬ 
usually,  with  his  sons  and  the  tools  of  his  trade  in 
the  illustrations  of  the  homilies  of  James  of  Kok- 
kinobaphos,  which  dwelt  on  Joseph’s  reproaches 
to  the  Virgin.  Consistent  with  a  passion  for  nar¬ 
rative  detail,  events  involving  Joseph  in  Mary’s 
life  down  to  the  Annunciation  were  favored  in 
Palaiologan  painting.  The  fullest  such  cycles  are 
in  St.  Clement,  Ohrid,  and  in  the  Chora  (J. 
Lafontaine-Dosogne  in  Underwood,  Kariye  Djami 
4:184—94).  -J  I-,  A  C. 

JOSEPH  I,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  (28  Dec. 
1266-9  Jan.  1275;  31  Dec.  1282— Mar.  1283); 
died  Constantinople  23  Mar.  1283.  Joseph  served 
as  anagnostes  for  over  30  years  (1222—54)  and  was 
married  for  eight.  In  1259/60  he  became  superior 
of  the  Lazaros  monastery  on  Mt.  Galesios.  He 
succeeded  Arsenios  Autoreianos  as  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  after  the  latter  refused  to  retract 
his  excommunication  of  Michael  VIII  Palaio- 
logos  for  the  blinding  of  John  IV  Laskaris. 
Joseph,  who  was  Michael’s  spiritual  confessor, 
pardoned  Michael  in  1267,  thus  aggravating  the 


JOSEPH  II 

Arsenite  schism.  He  crowned  Andronikos  II  as 
co-emperor  in  1272  but  would  not  agree  to  Mi¬ 
chael’s  plans  for  Union  of  the  Churches  at  the 
Council  of  Lyons.  In  1 273  he  swore  an  oath  never 
to  accept  Union  under  the  conditions  imposed  by 
Rome  (V.  Laurent,  EO  26  [1927]  396-407),  and 
early  in  1274  he  retired  to  the  Peribleptos  mon¬ 
astery  in  Constantinople.  He  formally  resigned 
the  next  year.  After  Michael’s  death  and  the  de¬ 
position  of  the  Unionist  patriarch  John  XI  Ber¬ 
kos,  Joseph  returned  briefly  to  the  patriarchate 
but  was  soon  forced  to  abdicate  because  of  poor 
health.  R.  Macrides  (Byz.  Saint  79—81)  rejects  Lau¬ 
rent’s  claim  that  Joseph  was  “canonized”  by  Gre¬ 
gory  II;  he  was  recognized  as  “confessor”  but 
never  received  popular  veneration. 

lit.  RegPatr,  fasc.  4,  nos.  1383-1423,  1453—59.  PLP, 
no. 9072.  V.  Laurent,  “L’excommunication  du  patriarche 
Joseph  Tr  par  son  predecesseur  Arsene,”  BZ  30  (1929—30) 
489-96.  -A.M.T. 

JOSEPH  II,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  (21  May 
1416—10  June  1439);  born  Bulgaria?  ca.1360?, 
died  Florence  10  June  1439.  Of  Bulgarian  back¬ 
ground,  Joseph  was  allegedly  John  Asen,  an  ille¬ 
gitimate  son  of  John  II  Sisman  (1371—93),  last 
tsar  of  Bulgaria  (V.  Laurent,  REB  13  [1955]  131  — 
34);  I.  Dujcev  (REB  19  [1961]  333-39)  suggests, 
however,  that  his  father  may  have  been  Ivan 
Alexander.  Because  he  restored  the  monastery 
of  Christ  Philanthropos  in  Constantinople,  Lau¬ 
rent  also  hypothesizes  that  Joseph’s  mother  was  a 
Greek  of  the  Philanthropenos  family.  Nothing 
certain  is  known  of  his  biography  until  he  was 
appointed  metropolitan  of  Ephesus  ca.1393.  Pa¬ 
triarch  under  Manuel  II  Palaiologos  and  John 
VIII,  he  was  a  supporter  of  Union  of  the 
Churches.  J.  Nikolov  (BBulg  4  [1973]  202—12) 
hypothesizes  that  Joseph  attended  the  Council  of 
Constance  in  1416-17.  Despite  ill  health,  the  long- 
bearded  octagenarian  was  a  major  figure  at  the 
Council  of  Ferrara-Florence  (V.  Laurent,  REB 
20  [1962]  5-60);  his  realistic  portrait,  possibly  by 
an  Italian  artist,  is  attached  to  a  list  of  patriarchs 
in  Paris,  B.N.  gr.  1783  (Spatharakis,  Portrait, 
fig.  177).  With  regard  to  the  controversial  fi- 
lioque  clause  and  the  Procession  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  Joseph  took  the  position  that  the  preposi¬ 
tions  dux  and  sk  were  equivalent,  and  therefore 
the  teachings  of  both  churches  were  correct.  He 
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died  of  dropsy  before  the  end  of  the  council  and 
was  buried  in  Florence  at  the  Church  of  S.  Maria 
Novella. 

ed.  A4SS  Aug.  i:i85f. 

lit.  Gill,  Personalities  15—34.  PLP,  110.9073. 

-A.M.T.,  A.C. 

JOSEPH  RHAKENDYTES  (TaKevSvrqs,  “wearer 
of  rags,”  one  of  the  terms  for  a  monk),  also  known 
as  Joseph  the  Philosopher,  learned  monk  and 
physician;  born  Ithaca  ca.1260?  (PLP)  or  ca.  1280? 
(Stiernon),  died  Thessalonike  ca.1330.  Of  modest 
background,  he  was  a  monk  in  Thessalonike  and 
on  Athos  before  coming  to  Constantinople  ca.  1307. 
In  1320  Joseph  was  an  emissary  from  Andronikos 
III  to  Andronikos  II.  He  was  four  times  nomi¬ 
nated  as  patriarch,  but  always  declined.  He  be¬ 
longed  to  a  group  of  literati  that  flourished  in 
Constantinople  under  Andronikos  II  and  in¬ 
cluded  among  his  friends  and  correspondents  Ni¬ 
kephoros  Choumnos,  Nikephoros  Gregoras,  and 
Theodore  Metochites,  who  wrote  a  funerary 
enkomion  of  him.  Joseph  was  a  man  of  wide-rang¬ 
ing  concerns,  including  philosophy,  rhetoric, 
physics,  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  theology. 
Like  many  i4th-C.  intellectuals  he  was  interested 
in  medicine;  he  was  the  teacher  of  John  Aktou- 
arios  and  healed  Michael  Gabras  of  an  eye 
affliction.  About  1324  he  retired  to  a  mountain 
near  Thessalonike,  where  he  spent  his  final  years. 

Joseph  is  best  known  for  his  Encyclopedia,  a 
compendium  of  knowledge  that  included  rheto¬ 
ric,  mathematics,  music,  and  theology;  only  the 
section  on  rhetoric  has  been  published.  He  also 
wrote  hymns  (G.  Pentogalos,  Hellenika  23  [1970] 
114—18)  and  prayers. 

ED.  RhetGr,  ed.  Walz,  3:467—569. 

lit.  M.  Treu,  “Der  Philosoph  Joseph,”  BZ  8  (1899)  1  — 
64.  R.  Criscuolo,  “Note  sull’  ‘Enciclopedia’  del  filosofo  Giu¬ 
seppe,”  Byzantion  44  (1974)  255—81.  D.  Stiernon,  DictSpir 
8  (1974)  1388—92.  PLP,  no. 9078.  -A.M.T. 

JOSEPH  THE  HYMNOGRAPHER,  saint;  born 
Sicily  (Palermo,  according  to  E.  Tomadakes)  be¬ 
tween  812  and  818,  died  Constantinople  ca.886 
at  age  70;  feastday  3  Apr.  The  dates  ca. 8 10-83 
have  also  been  suggested,  but  Stiernon  ( infra  248- 
53)  questions  the  traditional  chronology  of  Jo¬ 
seph’s  life.  Brought  by  his  parents  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnese,  Joseph  fled  to  Thessalonike,  became  a 
monk,  then  moved  to  Constantinople.  Captured 


by  Cretan  Arabs  on  his  way  from  Constantinople 
to  Rome,  he  managed  to  return  from  Crete  to 
Constantinople.  In  the  capital  he  founded  the 
monastery  of  the  apostle  Bartholomew.  As  a  sup¬ 
porter  of  Patr.  Ignatios,  he  was  exiled  by  Pho- 
tios  to  the  Crimea;  after  his  return,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  patriarchal  skeuophylax. 

Joseph  belonged  to  the  poetic  school  of  Stou- 
dios.  He  contributed  much  to  the  transformation 
of  the  kanon  from  loosely  linked  paraphrases  of 
Old  Testament  canticles  into  a  unity  wherein  a 
single  thought  is  skillfully  worked  out  and  varied 
in  all  the  odes.  Joseph  was  among  the  first  to 
reduce  the  number  of  stanzas  in  the  kontakion 
compatible  with  acrostic  poetry.  Some  of  his  hymns 
were  dedicated  to  saints  of  his  own  time,  such  as 
his  spiritual  father  Gregory  of  Dekapolis,  Peter 
of  Athos  (D.  Papachryssanthou,  AB  88  [1970]  27- 
41),  and  Theodora  of  Thessalonike  (Des  Kleri- 
kers  Gregorios  Bericht  iiber  Leben,  Wunderthaten  und 
Translation  der  hi.  Theodora  von  Thessalonich,  ed.  E. 
Kurtz  [St.  Petersburg  1902]  82-86).  The  author¬ 
ship  of  the  latter  raises  problems  since  Theodora 
died  in  892,  that  is,  after  the  traditional  date  of 
Joseph’s  death.  Tomadakes  ( infra  273-85)  estab¬ 
lished  a  list  of  approximately  400  works  by  Jo¬ 
seph;  their  attribution,  however,  is  not  always 
certain.  Vitae  of  Joseph  were  written  by  his  con¬ 
temporary,  Theophanes  (whose  identification  with 
Theophanes  of  Sicily  has  been  disproved),  and 
later  by  the  deacon  John;  John’s  attitude  is  more 
pro-Photian  than  that  of  Theophanes  (G.  da  Costa- 
Louillet,  Byzantion  25—27  [1957]  822).  A  puzzle 
with  regard  to  Joseph’s  biography  is  the  silence 
about  him  in  the  Life  of  Gregory  of  Dekapolis, 
since  Joseph’s  hagiographers  present  him  as  Gre¬ 
gory’s  closest  friend. 

Representation  in  Art.  As  a  melode,  Joseph 
appears  at  Lagoudera,  a  standing  monk  carrying 
a  roll.  In  the  parekklesion  of  the  church  of  the 
Chora  monastery,  he  occupies  a  pendentive  and 
writes  at  a  desk  like  an  Evangelist;  his  scroll  bears 
the  words  of  his  kanon  for  the  Akathistos  Hymn. 

sources.  A.  Papadopoulos-Kerameus,  Monumenta  graeca 
et  latina  ad  historiam  Photii  patr.  pertinentia,  vol.  2  (Petersburg 
1901)  1-14.  PG  105:939-76. 

ED.  PG  105:983—1426. 

lit.  BHG  944— 947b.  E.  Tomadakes,  Ioseph  ho  Hymnogra- 
phos  (Athens  1971),  with  criticisms  by  D.  Stiernon,  REB  31 
(ig73)  243-66.  C.  Van  de  Vorst,  “Note  sur  s.  Joseph 
l’Hymnographe,”  AB  38  (1920)  148—54.  Beck,  Kirche  6oif. 
G.  Raster,  LCI  7:2o8f.  -A.K.,  D.C.,  N.P.S. 


JOSEPH  THE  PHILOSOPHER.  See  Joseph 
Rhaklndytes. 

JOSEPHUS  FLAVIUS  (T&jo-tjttos),  Jewish  priest, 
historian,  and  apologist;  fl.  ca.38— after  100.  His 
works  written  in  Greek  ( Jewish  War  and  esp.  Jewish 
Antiquities)  were  among  the  most  important  sources 
for  the  Byz.  interested  in  the  ancient  history  of 
Palestine.  They  were  designated  authoritative  by 
Eusebios  of  Caesarea  and  broadly  used  by  chron¬ 
iclers;  for  John  Chrysostom,  Josephus  was,  after 
Plato,  his  favorite  pagan  author  (S.  Krawczynski, 
U.  Riedinger,  BZ.  57  [1964]  8);  in  the  section  of 
Constantine  VII’s  Excerpta  titled  On  Virtues  and 
Tim  Josephus  is  quoted  1 19  times,  w  hile  the  Souda 
preserves  over  200  citations.  Greek  MSS  are  known 
from  the  10th  C.  onward,  but  Photios  had  already 
read  several  of  Josephus’s  works  in  the  9th  C. 
Probably  in  the  gth  or  10th  C.  an  epitome  was 
compiled,  later  used  by  Zonaras.  Josephus  was 
considered  a  stylistic  model  by  Photios,  Gregory 
Pardos,  and  Theodore  Metochites,  and  was  imi¬ 
tated  by  some  Byz.  authors  (e.g.,  Niketas  Choni- 
ates).  Several  works  were  falsely  ascribed  to  Jose¬ 
phus  by  church  fathers  and  Photios,  among  them 
the  so-called  4th  book  of  the  Maccabees  and  On  the 
Essence  of  the  Whole  (Photios,  Bibl.,  cod. 48). 

Josephus  was  early  translated  into  Latin;  a 
translation  of  the  War  is  ascribed  to  Rufinus,  a 
translation  of  Antiquities  was  arranged  by  Cassio- 
dorus;  an  epitome  of  the  War ,  the  so-called  He- 
gesippus  (4th  C.  ),  has  been  wrongly  attributed  to 
Ambrose.  Latin  versions  of  Josephus  have  sur¬ 
vived  inter  alia  in  a  papyrus  of  the  6th~7th  C. 
and  a  gth-C.  parchment  MS.  A  recension  of  Jo¬ 
sephus,  the  so-called  Sepher  Yosippon,  was  pro¬ 
duced  in  Hebrew.  Syriac,  Slavic,  Armenian,  Geor¬ 
gian,  and  Arabic  translations  are  also  known. 

lit.  H.  Schreckenberg,  Die  Flavius  Josephus-Tradition  in 
Antike  und  Mittelalter  (Leiden  1972).  R.  Fishman-Duker, 
“The  Works  of  Josephus  as  a  Source  for  Byzantine  Chron¬ 
icles”  (in  Hebrew),  in  Flavius  Josephus:  Historian  of  Eretz- 
Israel  in  the  Hellenistic-Roman  Period,  ed.  U.  Rappaport  (Je¬ 
rusalem  1982)  139—48.  J.  Schamp,  “Flavius  Josephe  et 
Photios,”  JOB  32.3  (1982)  185-96.  S.  Bowman,  “Josephus 
in  Byzantium,”  in  Josephus,  Judaism  and  Christianity,  ed.  L.H. 
Feldman,  G.  Hata  (Detroit  1987)  362—85.  -S.B.B. 

JOSHUA,  successor  to  Moses  and  archetypal  mil¬ 
itary  leader.  The  Old  Testament  book  ascribed  to 
his  authorship  was  commented  on  by  Origen  (ed. 
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W.E.  Bahrens,  7  [Leipzig  1921]  286—463),  Theo- 
doret  of  Cyrrhus  (PG  80:457-86),  and  Prokopios 
of  Gaza  (PG  87.1 1991 -1042).  The  Book  of  Joshua 
did  not  attract  the  attention  of  later  Byz.  exegetes. 

Representation  in  Art.  Joshua’s  encounter  with 
an  archangel  (interpreted  as  the  archistrategos  Mi¬ 
chael),  his  battles  with  the  men  of  Ai,  and  his 
arrest  of  the  sun’s  course  at  Jericho  were  all  de¬ 
picted  in  the  Octateuchs,  while  the  first  of  these 
events  is  represented  on  a  fresco  surviving  from 
the  Theotokos  church  at  Hosios  Loukas.  While 
the  angel  here  is  preserved  only  in  fragments,  the 
fully  armed  figure  of  Joshua  parallels  the  empha¬ 
sis  on  his  generalship  in  the  Joshua  Roll  and  on 
ivories  of  the  10th  C.  An  equestrian  statue  in  the 
Forum  Tauri  in  Constantinople  was  held  by  some 
to  represent  Joshua’s  miracle  at  Jericho  (Nik.Chon. 
649.58-64). 

lit.  L.  Rost,  W.  Werbeck  in  Die  Religion  in  Geschichte  und 
Gegenwart 3,  vol.  3  (Tubingen  1959)  873L  -J.I.,  A.C. 

JOSHUA  ROLL  (Vat.  Palat.  gr.  431),  a  unique 
loth-C.  example  of  a  parchment  roll  (10.64  m 
long)  with  continuous  horizontal  illustration  of 
episodes  in  the  first  10  chapters  of  the  Book  of 
Joshua.  The  text,  written  along  the  bottom  and 
often  omitting  words  or  phrases,  is  subservient  to 
the  miniatures.  These  are  painted  in  a  wash  tech¬ 
nique,  unusual  in  Byz.,  that  reserves  much  un¬ 
painted  parchment.  Against  this  neutral  ground, 
landscape,  personifications,  and  above  all  the 
exploits  of  Joshua,  the  archetypal  Old  Testament 
general,  are  depicted  in  pastel-like  color  against 
trees  and  rocks  painted  in  a  soft-edged,  almost 
Pompeian  manner.  This  style,  like  the  Palestinian 
setting  of  the  iconography,  could  fit  the  manner 
of  painting  in  the  reign  of  either  Constantine  VII 
Porphyrogennetos  or  Nikephoros  II  Phokas:  the 
exploits  of  Joshua  could  allude  to  the  exploits  of 
Nikephoros  II  or  John  I  Tzimiskes.  Scenes  of  the 
Hebrew  general’s  triumphs,  including  acts  oipros- 
kynesis  and  calcatio  required  of  the  enemies  of 
Israel,  depict  ceremonies  imposed  on  Arab  lead¬ 
ers  in  mid-ioth-C.  Constantinople  (McCormick, 
Eternal  Victory  160-62).  C.  Mango  (ActaNorv  4 
[1969]  126)  and  others  suggest  that  the  Joshua 
Roll  is  a  copy  of  an  original  celebrating  the  vic¬ 
tories  of  Herakleios.  Previously  believed  to  be  a 
conscious  imitation  of  a  monument  like  the  Col¬ 
umn  of  Trajan,  it  has  been  interpreted  by  Mazal 
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Joshua  Roll.  Portion  of  the  Joshua  Roll  (Vat.  Pal.  gr.  431,  sheet  XIV)  depicting 
Joshua’s  triumph  over  the  five  kings  of  the  Amorites.  Biblioteca  Apostolica  Vati- 
cana. 


(infra)  as  an  innovation  intended  to  express  in  a 
classical  manner  the  military  ethos  of  the  Mace¬ 
donian  era.  On  the  verso  of  the  MS  are  i3th-C. 
excerpts  from  church  fathers  and  a  later  set  of 
building  accounts.  The  roll  was  in  Padua  by  the 
early  15th  C.  and  is  today  arbitrarily  cut  into  15 
sheets. 

ed.  and  lit.  O.  Mazal,  Josua-Rolle:  Faksimile,  Kommentar, 
2  vols.  (Graz  1984).  K.  Weitzmann,  The  Joshua  Roll  (Prince¬ 
ton  1948;  rp.  1970).  M.  Schapiro,  “The  Place  of  the  Joshua 
Roll  in  Byzantine  History,”  GBA 6  35  (1949)  161-76. 

-A.C. 

JOSHUA  THE  STYLITE,  an  Edessan  of  un¬ 
known  date  who  was  a  priest  and  a  monk  at  the 
monastery  of  Zuqnin  near  Amida.  He  is  known 
only  through  a  scribal  note  of  uncertain  date  in 
the  gth-C.  MS  Vat.  Syr.  162,  which  contains  the 
unique  copy  of  the  Chronicle  of  pseudo-DiONYSios 
of  Tell  Mahre.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Joshua 
is  the  author  of  a  Syriac  chronicle  included  en  bloc 
in  the  Chronicle  of  pseudo-Dionysios  of  Tell  Mahre 
that  covers  the  years  495-506,  with  some  earlier 
events  being  mentioned,  such  as  the  revolt  of 
Illos  and  Leontios  in  484.  The  chronicler  wrote 
as  an  eyewitness,  probably  before  518.  The  inde¬ 
pendent  Chronicle  of  the  Persian  War,  as  some  schol¬ 
ars  call  it,  carries  its  own  title,  The  History  of  the 
Time  of  Troubles  in  Edessa,  Amida,  and  all  Mesopo¬ 
tamia.  The  subject  matter  is  largely  an  account  of 
battles  between  the  Roman  and  Persian  empires 
under  Anastasios  I  and  Kavad,  and  the  work  is 
an  indispensable  source  for  the  history  of  Persia 


at  this  period.  It  is  still  unresolved  whether  Joshua 
was  the  author  of  the  independent  6th-C.  chron¬ 
icle,  or  the  author  of  the  8th-C.  Chronicle  of  pseudo- 
Dionysios,  or  the  scribe  who  copied  the  9th-C. 
MS.  It  has  been  customary  to  adopt  the  first 
option  and  to  speak  of  the  Chronicle  of  Joshua  the 
Stylite. 

ed.  The  Chronicle,  ed.  W.  Wright  with  Eng.  tr.  (Cam¬ 
bridge  1882).  Russ.  tr.  N.  Pigulevskaja,  Mesopotamija  na 
rubeze  V—VI  vv.  n.e.  (Moscow- Leningrad  1940). 

lit.  S.P.  Brock,  “Syriac  Historical  Writing,”  Journal  of 
the  Iraqi  Academy,  Syriac  Corporation  5  (1979)  10—13.  H. 
Gelzer,  “Josua  Stylites  und  die  damaligen  kirchlichen  Par- 
teien  des  Ostens,”  BZ  1  (1892)  34-49.  E.  Cernousov,  “Si- 
rijskij  istocnik  po  istorii  Vizantii,”  VizVrem  25  (1927)  24- 
32.  -S.H.G. 

JOVIAN  (’louySiai'o?),  more  fully  Flavius  Jovi- 
anus,  augustus  (from  27  June  363);  born  near 
Singidunum  331,  died  Dadastana,  Bithynia,  17 
Feb.  364.  Possibly  of  barbarian  origin,  he  was 
commander  of  the  protectores  et  domestici  under 
Emp.  Julian;  he  was  well  known  among  the  sol¬ 
diers  as  son  of  the  comes  domesticorum  and  son-in- 
law  of  the  magister  militum.  After  Julian  died  on 
his  Persian  campaign  in  363  and  the  praetorian 
prefect  Salutius  refused  the  purple,  Jovian  was 
chosen  emperor — according  to  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus  at  the  initiative  of  a  small  group  of  com¬ 
mon  soldiers.  Although  Jovian  was  able  to  repel 
Persian  attacks,  the  situation  of  the  army,  suffer¬ 
ing  from  hunger  in  the  Tigris  region,  and  the 
threat  of  political  rivalry  in  Constantinople  caused 
Jovian  to  sign  a  treaty  with  the  Persians  whereby 


he  surrendered  Mesopotamia  and  the  strategic 
cities  of  Nisibis  and  Singara.  He  died  unexpect¬ 
edly  on  his  way  back  to  Constantinople. 

Jovian  differed  from  the  pagan  Julian  in  both 
appearance  and  behavior:  tall  with  blue  eyes,  he 
was  a  gourmand  and  enjoyed  wine  and  women. 
His  education  was  modest,  although  he  tried  to 
play  the  role  of  patron.  He  was  a  Christian  but 
tolerant  of  pagan  beliefs.  The  assertion  of  Chris¬ 
tian  writers  that  he  abolished  the  anti-Christian 
legislation  of  Julian  seems  to  be  false.  His  peace 
treaty  with  the  Persians  was  regarded  as  ignomin¬ 
ious  by  pagan  authors  (e.g.,  Ammianus  Marcelli- 
nus)  and  criticized  by  Christians  in  Antioch;  more 
distant  writers,  however,  from  Gregory  of  Na- 
zianzos  to  Augustine,  considered  it  necessary  or 
even  a  gift  of  Providence. 

lit.  G.  Wirth,  “Jovian.  Kaiser  und  Karikatur,”  in  Vivari¬ 
um:  Festschrift  Theodor  Klauser  (Munster  1984)  353-84.  A. 
Solari,  “La  elezione  di  Gioviano,”  Klio  26  (1933)  330-35. 
R.  Turcan,  “L’abandon  de  Nisibe  et  l’opinion  publique,”  in 
Melanges  Andre  Piganiol,  vol.  2  (Paris  1966)  875—90. 

-T.E.G. 

JUDAISM,  the  religion  of  the  Jews,  strictly  mon¬ 
otheistic  and  primarily  concerned  with  social  jus¬ 
tice,  ethics,  and  family  purity.  Its  liturgy  at  home 
and  in  the  synagogue,  based  upon  the  Hebrew 
Bible  and  Jewish  literature,  taught  a  political 
redemption  by  a  messiah.  Dietary  laws  required  a 
painless  slaughtering  of  domesticated  animals, 
health  inspection,  and  complete  removal  of  blood; 
use  of  unleavened  bread  at  Passover;  separation 
of  meat  and  milk;  no  pork;  and  close  supervision 
of  wine,  cheese,  and  clothing.  Males  were  circum¬ 
cised  eight  days  after  birth.  Biblical  tradition  re¬ 
quired  ritual  ablutions  and  postmenstrual  bath. 
The  Jewish  calendar  (soli-lunar)  celebrates  every 
Sabbath  and  New  Moon  with  liturgical  and  Pen- 
tateuchal  readings.  Annual  holidays  include  New 
Year,  Day  of  Atonement,  Tabernacles,  Passover, 
Pentecost,  9th  of  Ab  (to  mourn  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple),  and  Feasts  of  Maccabees  and  Esther. 
Byz.  deprecated  the  observance  and  practices  of 
Judaism,  yet  it  was  necessary  to  have  practicing 
Jews  to  demonstrate  that  God  rejected  and  aban¬ 
doned  them,  and  because  their  voluntary  conver¬ 
sion  was  both  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  Christianity 
and  a  prerequisite  for  Christ’s  return.  The  Bible 
was  read  in  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  until  Justinian 
I  responded  to  Jewish  reformers  (nov.  146)  by 


mandating  use  of  the  Septuagint  and  vernacular 
translations.  He  also  forbade  deuterosis  (oral  com¬ 
mentary)  and  denial  of  Christian  doctrines.  Pal¬ 
estinian  Jews  responded  by  developing  piyyut  that 
poeticized  oral  laws  and  by  muting  potentially 
political  expressions  in  the  liturgy.  Orthodox  and 
heterodox  Christians  occasionally  relied  on  the 
Jewish  calendar  to  date  Easter:  Justinian  legis¬ 
lated  that  Passover  follow  Easter  (Prokopios,  SH 
28.16-18).  Biblical  and  postbiblical  Judaism  influ¬ 
enced  the  symbolism  (Temple  as  prefiguration  of 
the  Church),  theology,  ecclesiastical  calendar,  lit¬ 
urgy,  and  practice  of  Byz.  Christianity  through 
borrowings  and  converts.  The  tradition  of  magic, 
apocalyptic,  and  mysticism  in  Judaism  paralleled 
that  of  contemporary  Christian  society. 

lit.  J.  Mann,  “Changes  in  the  Divine  Service  of  the 
Synagogue  Due  to  Religious  Persecutions,”  Hebrew  Union 
College  Annual  4  (1927)  241-310.  Starr,  Jews  173-80.  E. 
Werner,  "Tribus  Agathas  (The  Good  Way),”  GOrThR  22 
(‘977)  143-54-  -S.B.B. 

JUDAS  ISCARIOT  (’  IouSct?  6  'laKapidiTTqs),  the 
apostle  who  betrayed  Christ.  Byz.  tradition  dealt 
with  him  primarily  in  commentaries  on  Acts.  He 
came  to  represent  the  epitome  of  treachery  and 
of  monetary  greed;  his  suicide  by  hanging,  accom¬ 
panied  by  bloating  limbs  and  the  gushing  out  of 
his  bowels,  became  the  typical  death  of  the  sinner. 
Orthodox  authors  compared  the  end  of  Arius 
(although  he  did  not  commit  suicide)  with  Judas’s 
foul  death.  Sermons  devoted  to  Judas  are  rare 
(e.g.,  a  short  homily  by  pseudo-John  Chrysostom, 
PG  61:687—90);  Romanos  the  Melode,  however, 
wrote  an  emotional  poem  permeated  with  horror 
at  the  false  disciple’s  impious  action.  Some  clauses 
in  charters  appoint  “the  fate  of  Judas”  as  the 
punishment  for  breach  of  contract. 

Representation  in  Art.  Judas  figures  through¬ 
out  Byz.  art  in  the  Lord’s  Supper,  the  Betrayal  of 
Christ,  and  scenes  of  his  attempts  to  return  the 
silver  and  of  his  suicide  (Mt  27:3—5).  The  Betrayal 
appears  already  in  the  very  earliest  Passion  cycles 
on  4th-C.  Roman  sarcophagi.  Scenes  of  his  re¬ 
morse,  first  depicted  in  the  5th  C.,  become  fre¬ 
quent  in  the  6th;  also  in  the  6th  C.,  the  standard 
composition  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  first  appears. 
In  none  of  these  is  Judas  vilified  and  the  same 
temperance  extends  into  later  periods,  when  Ju¬ 
das  is  portrayed  as  slender  and  young.  In  the  Last 
Supper,  he  is  distinguished — if  at  all — only  by  his 
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gesture  toward  the  food;  the  emotive  intensity 
that  mounts  in  depictions  of  the  Betrayal  from 
the  nth  C.  onward  expresses  the  anguish  of  the 
moment  and  not  outrage  toward  Judas.  If  tem¬ 
perately  portrayed,  however,  Judas  was  nonethe¬ 
less  deplored.  The  savage  Psalm  109:6,  8  is  illus¬ 
trated  with  Judas’s  suicide  in  the  marginal 
Psalters,  and  a  i2th-C.  version  of  the  Commu¬ 
nion  of  the  Apostles  at  Asinou  (see  Lord’s  Sup¬ 
per)  shows  Judas  in  profile,  gobbling  the  sop  as 
he  hurries  away. 

lit.  K.  Wessel,  RBK  3:665—68.  H.  Jursch,  “Das  Bild  des 
Judas  Iscarioth  im  Wandel  der  Zeiten,”  7  IntCongChrArch 
(J965)  565-7°-  A.W.C. 


JUDEA,  WILDERNESS  OF,  term  for  the  rocky 
and  sparsely  inhabited  region  south  of  Jerusalem 
and  Jericho  and  west  of  the  Dead  Sea  as  far  as 
Arad  and  Elusa,  which  became  the  principal  area 
of  monastic  settlement  in  late  antique  Palestine. 
The  first  monastic  founder  in  the  area  was  St. 
Chariton  in  the  4th  C.;  other  lavras  were  founded 
in  the  5th  C.  by  monks  such  as  St.  Euthymios 
the  Great,  from  whose  settlement  Christianity 
spread  among  the  Arab  tribes  of  the  Parembole 
(the  region  of  Palaestina  I,  northwest  of  the  Dead 
Sea);  St.  Sabas,  whose  monastery  housed  a  fa¬ 
mous  library  and  scriptorium;  Sts.  Gerasimos, 
Choziba,  Kalamon,  and  others.  These  monastic 
houses  were  the  centers  of  the  Greek  and  later 
Arabic  literary  and  spiritual  life  of  the  Chalcedon- 
ian  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem,  and  several  bene¬ 
fited  from  imperial  patronage.  In  the  5th~7th  C. 
these  monasteries  and  their  monks  were  visited 
by  writers,  such  as  Cyril  of  Skythopolis,  John 
Moschos,  and  others.  They  maintained  their  in¬ 
tegrity  in  the  face  of  Arab  raids  while  under 
Roman  rule,  but  after  the  Arab  conquest  of  Pal¬ 
estine  some  were  destroyed,  while  others  changed 
the  language  of  their  culture  from  Greek  to  Ar¬ 
abic. 

lit.  O.  Meinardus,  “Notes  on  the  Laurae  and  Monas¬ 
teries  of  the  Wilderness  of  Judaea,”  Studii  Biblici  Franciscani 
Liber  Annum  15  (1964-65)  220—50;  16  (1965—66)  328—56. 
A.  van  der  Heyden,  “Monasteries  of  the  Judean  Desert,” 
Ariel  65  (1986)  77-90.  J.  Patrich,  R.  Rubin,  “Les  grottes  de 
al-’Aleiliyat  et  la  Laure  de  Saint-Firmin,”  ReiiBibl  91  (1984) 
381—87.  Y.  Hirschfeld,  “The  Judean  Desert  Monasteries 
in  the  Byzantine  Period”  (Ph.D.  diss.,  Jerusalem  1987). 

— L.S.B.MacC. 
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JUDGE.  In  the  Kletorologion  of  Philotheos  the 
generic  term  kritai  designated  several  high-rank¬ 
ing  officials  who  enjoyed  judicial  as  well  as  admin¬ 
istrative  and  financial  rights:  the  eparch  of  the 
city,  quaestor,  and  epi  ton  deeseon,  and  their 
staffs.  Some  other  functionaries  had  their  own 
law  courts  and  presided  over  litigation;  since  the 
archontes,  as  Balsamon  puts  it,  were  often  in¬ 
competent  in  legislation,  special  assessors  (sym- 
ponoi),  also  called  kritai,  were  attached  to  them. 
In  539  Justinian  I  tried  to  create  a  body  of  pro¬ 
fessional  judges,  diaitetai  of  the  agora  (nov.  82.1). 
This  institution  seems  to  have  fallen  into  desue¬ 
tude;  in  the  Ecloga  the  term  krites  appears  only 
once,  in  a  biblical  quotation  (164.74).  The  the¬ 
matic  judges  of  the  10th— 11th  C.  were  adminis¬ 
trators  of  provinces,  whereas  politikoi  and  lit 01  kritai 
functioned  as  assessors.  In  the  loth-C.  taktikon 
of  Escurial,  however,  the  college  of  professional 
judges,  the  kritai  ton  Hippodromou  and  kritai  of  the 
velum,  reappeared,  and  soon  thereafter  Constan¬ 
tine  IX  Monomachos  reintroduced  legal  educa¬ 
tion.  These  judges  probably  had  their  tribunal  at 
the  Hippodrome.  The  judge  of  the  velum  re¬ 
mained  active  through  the  later  period,  when  new 
categories  of  professional  judges,  such  as  kritai 
katholikoi  and  kritai  tou  phossatou,  also  ap¬ 
peared. 

lit.  Jones,  LRE  1:499-507.  Oikonomides,  Listes  319- 
23.  Bury,  Adm.  System  69—78.  -A.K. 

JUDICIUM  QUINQUEVIRALE,  a  tribunal  in 
the  late  Roman  Empire  consisting  of  the  urban 
prefect  and  five  senators  chosen  by  lot;  it  was 
convened  under  special  circumstances  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  senators  were  guilty  of  capital  of¬ 
fenses.  The  judicium  quinquevirale  was  still  a  living 
institution  in  Italy  in  506,  but  did  not  exist  in 
Constantinople,  thus  reflecting  the  greater  social 
status  of  senators  in  the  West. 

lit.  C.H.  Coster,  “The  iudicium  quinquevirale  in  Con¬ 
stantinople,”  BZ  38  (1938)  119-32.  -A.K. 

JUGUM  (Ijvyov,  lit.  “yoke”),  initially  a  unit  for 
measuring  land,  supposedly  according  to  the 
plowing  capacity  of  a  yoke  of  oxen  (about  12,616 
sq.  m  of  first  quality  arable,  about  15,104  sq.  m  of 
second  quality).  In  the  context  of  Diocletian’s  re¬ 
form  of  the  fiscal  system,  the  jugum  was  a  unit 


of  account  used  for  taxing  land  in  the  system  of 
capi  d.tio-jugatio.  As  a  measure  of  tax  liability 
for  equitably  distributing  the  annona  obligations 
among  taxpayers,  jugum  could  correspond  to  sur¬ 
faces  varying  according  to  the  land’s  quality  or  to 
the  kind  of  cultivation:  for  example,  one  fiscal 
jugum  could  correspond  to  6,300  sq.  m  of  vines, 
about  25,000  sq.  m  of  first  quality  arable,  or  50,000 
sq.  m  of  second  quality  arable,  etc.  (See  also  Zeu- 
garion.) 

lit.  Schilbach,  Metrologie  75,  78b  Goffart,  Caput  32—35. 

— N.O. 

JULIAN  (’IouAtapos),  sometimes  called  “the 
Apostate,”  emperor  (from  361);  born  Constanti¬ 
nople  May/June  332,  died  on  campaign  on  the 
Persian  frontier,  26  June  363.  He  was  the  son  of 
Julius  Constantius  (half-brother  of  Constantine  I) 
and  the  half-brother  of  Gallus.  In  337  his  father 
and  many  relatives  were  murdered,  probably  at 
the  order  of  Constantius  II.  Julian  was  sent  to 
Nikomedeia  and  then  to  Cappadocia,  where  he 
grew  up,  entered  minor  Christian  orders,  and 
perhaps  finally  embraced  paganism.  As  a  young 
man  he  studied  at  Nikomedeia  and  Athens.  In 
355  Julian  was  summoned  to  court  and  made 
caesar;  he  was  put  in  charge  of  the  western  prov¬ 
inces  that  were  threatened  by  revolt  and  pressure 
from  the  Alemanni  and  Franks,  against  whom  he 
was  remarkably  successful. 

When  Constantius  ordered  Julian  to  dispatch 
his  troops  to  the  eastern  frontier  in  361,  they 
revolted  and  proclaimed  Julian  as  emperor.  Ne¬ 
gotiations  failed  but  Julian  became  sole  emperor 
when  Constantius  died  on  3  Nov.  361.  Julian  then 
set  about  to  restore  traditional  Roman  society  and 
undo  the  innovations  he  associated  with  the  house 
of  Constantine.  The  most  famous  aspect  of  this 
policy  was  his  attempted  revival  of  paganism.  Ju¬ 
lian’s  paganism  was  practical  (it  was  to  imitate  the 
organization  and  social  policies  of  contemporary 
Christianity),  but  also  influenced  by  magic  and 
charlatans  like  Maximos  of  Ephesus.  Julian’s  law 
excluding  Christians  from  the  teaching  profession 
was  condemned  even  by  pagans.  Julian’s  Persian 
expedition  was  initially  successful,  but  he  was  un¬ 
expectedly  struck  and  killed  by  a  spear  from  an 
unknown  assailant  and  his  policies  died  with  him. 

To  contemporary  and  later  Christian  authors 


Julian  was  the  personification  of  evil.  Gregory  of 
Nazianzos,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  Ephrem  the 
Syrian  all  wrote  against  him.  Sozomenos  records 
a  thoroughly  legendary  account  of  his  life,  and 
Malalas,  the  Chronicon  Paschale,  and  the  Life  of  St. 
Basil  (falsely  attributed  to  Amphilochios  of  Ikon- 
ion)  build  upon  the  story.  Attention  to  the  apos¬ 
tate  remained  keen  in  the  9th  C.,  when  an  ex¬ 
tended  sequence  of  miniatures  in  the  Paris 
Gregory  (fofs.  374V,  409V)  culminates  in  the  leg¬ 
end  (based  on  the  Chronicon  Paschale)  that  Julian 
was  slain  by  St.  Merkourios. 

Two  statues  in  Paris  and  a  head  on  Thasos,  as 
well  as  ivory  and  bone  statuettes  and  an  engraved 
gem  in  Leningrad  (H.  von  Heintze  in  Studien 
Deichmann  2:31-41),  have  been  identified  as  like¬ 
nesses  of  Julian.  Contemporary  sources  describe 
Julian  as  short  and  heavy,  with  a  thick  neck, 
animated  eyes,  and  a  philosopher’s  beard,  fea¬ 
tures  that  are  confirmed  by  sculpture  and  num¬ 
ismatic  portaits  (Volbach,  Early  Christian  Art,  pis. 
48f,  52).  He  is  usually  shown  wearing  a  priestly 
diadem  and  a  philosopher’s  mantle.  Julian  was 
the  author  of  voluminous  correspondence,  and 
tracts  such  as  the  Misopogon,  Against  the  Galileans, 
and  the  satirical  dialogue  The  Caesars. 

ed.  Works,  ed.  W.C.  Wright,  3  vols.  (London-New  York 
1913;  rp.  1930),  with  Eng.  tr. 

lit.  R.  Browning,  The  Emperor  Julian  (Berkeley— Los  An¬ 
geles  1976).  G.W.  Bowersock,  Julian  the  Apostate  (Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  1978).  P.  Athanassiadi-Fowden,  Julian  and 
Hellenism  (Oxford  1981).  E.  Pack,  Stadte  und  Steuern  in  der 
Politik  Julians:  Untersuchungen  zu  den  Quellen  eines  Kaiserbildes 
(Brussels  1986).  N.H.  Baynes,  “The  Death  of  Julian  the 
Apostate  in  a  Christian  Legend, "  JRS  27  (1937)  22-29.  M. 
Wegner,  “Die  Bildnisse  des  Julian,”  in  H.P.  L’Orange,  M. 
Wegner,  Das  spatantike  Herrscherbild  von  Diokletian  bis  zu  den 
Konstantin-Sohnen  (Berlin  1984)  159—64.  -T.E.G.,  A.C. 

JULIAN  OF  ASKALON,  6th-C.  architect  known 
only  as  the  author  of  the  treatise  On  the  Laws  or 
Customs  in  Palestine.  It  remains  debatable  whether 
Julian’s  treatise  was  an  unofficial  work  or  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  police  prescriptions  to  regulate  building 
activity.  Julian  defines  the  location  of,  and  dis¬ 
tances  between,  industrial  buildings  (bakeries,  ce¬ 
ramic  kilns,  glass  shops,  etc.),  bath  houses,  private 
buildings,  stables,  inns,  etc.;  regulates  gutters  and 
sewers  and  the  planting  of  trees  and  vineyards. 
The  main  purpose  of  the  tract  was  to  preserve 
beauty  and  light  in  the  city.  The  text  is  transmitted 
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in  a  Geneva  MS,  Bibliotheque  publique  et  uni- 
versitaire  23,  in  the  appendix  to  the  Book  of  the 
Eparch.  A  similar  MS  evidently  served  Harmeno- 
poulos,  because  the  chapters  from  Julian’s  work 
incorporated  into  his  Hexabiblos  are  inscribed — 
wrongly — with  the  word  eparchikon.  Harmeno- 
poulos  incorporated  all  of  Julian’s  texts  contained 
in  Geneva  23,  except  for  the  prooimion  (Harm. 
2.4.13-23,  25-44,  47-5 L  75-80,  82,  83,  85-88; 
all  other  chapters  of  title  2.4  are,  contrary  to 
prevailing  opinion,  excerpted  from  other  sources). 
Individual  chapters  of  Julian’s  treatise  show  sim¬ 
ilarities  with  the  pre-Justinianic  Syro-Roman  law¬ 
book,  which  did  not,  however,  serve  as  a  direct 
model. 

ed.  G.E.  Heimbach,  Constantini  Harmenopuli  Manuale  legum 
sive  Hexabiblos  (Leipzig  1851;  rp.  Aalen  1969)  238—90. 

lit.  C.  Ferrini,  Opere  I  (Milan  1929)  443—52.  M.Ja. 
Sjuzjumov,  “O  traktate  Juliana  Askalonita,”  ADSV  1  (i960) 
3—34.  D.  Gkines,  “To  Eparchikon  Biblion  kai  hoi  Nomoi 
Ioulianou  tou  Askalonitou, ”  EEBS  13  (1937)  183-91.  H.J. 
Scheltema,  “The  Nomoi  of  Iulianus  of  Ascalon,”  in  Symbolae 
ad  jus  et  historiam  antiquitatis  pertinentes  Julio  Christiana  van 
Oven  dedicatae  (Leiden  1946)  349—60.  — M.Th.F. 

JULIAN  OF  HALIKARNASSOS,  primary  ex¬ 
ponent  of  Aphthartodocetism;  died  Egypt  soon 
after  527.  A  Monophysite,  he  collaborated  with 
Severos  of  Antioch  against  Makedonios  II,  patri¬ 
arch  of  Constantinople  (495-511),  provoking  an 
uprising  in  July  51 1  that  gave  Emp.  Anastasios  I 
an  excuse  to  depose  the  patriarch.  In  518,  when 
the  Orthodox  faction  gained  the  upper  hand, 
Julian  lost  his  see  and  together  with  Severos  had 
to  flee  to  Alexandria.  In  exile  the  alliance  dis¬ 
solved:  Julian  developed  Aphthartodocetic  ideas 
and  entered  into  conflict  with  Severos,  who  as¬ 
serted  that  Christ’s  body  before  his  resurrection 
was  corruptible.  Moreover,  while  Severos  taught 
that  Adam  was  created  corruptible  and  mortal, 
Julian  viewed  him  as  originally  incorruptible  and 
immortal,  but  as  undergoing  a  transformation 
after  his  sin.  Julian’s  treatises  written  against  Se¬ 
veros  are  lost  and  known  only  from  the  latter’s 
quotations.  A  commentary  on  the  book  of  Job  was 
falsely  attributed  to  Julian  (see  Hiobkommentar  des 
Arianers  Julian,  ed.  D.  Hagedorn  [Berlin-New  York 
1 973])- 

lit.  R.  Dragnet,  j alien  d’Halicarnasse  (Louvain  1924).  P. 
Carrara,  “I  frammenti  greci  del  Contra  additiones  Iuliani  di 
Severo  di  Andochia,”  Prometheus  11  (1985)  89-92.  M.  Si- 
monetti,  DPAC  2: 1603L  -T.E.G. 


JULIAN  THE  EGYPTIAN,  6th  C.  poet.  De¬ 
scribed  in  the  lemmata  of  his  epigrams  as  apo 
hypaton  and  apo  hyparchon  (apo  eparchon),  he  has 
been  identified  by  Av.  and  Al.  Cameron  ( JHS  86 
[1966]  12-14)  with  the  praetorian  prefect  of  530- 
31.  Julian  may  be  the  consul  to  whom  Priscian 
dedicated  his  Institutiones  grammaticae.  The  Greek 
Anthology  preserves  about  80  of  his  epigrams, 
thanks  to  their  inclusion  in  the  Cycle  of  Agathias; 
he  may  also  have  published  a  collection  himself. 
Most  of  his  poems  are  anathematic,  sepulchral, 
and  ekphrastic,  only  rarely  erotic.  They  are  con¬ 
ventional  in  subject  and  style  but  sometimes  give 
tantalizing  glimpses  into  contemporary  events, 
notably  the  Nika  Revolt  of  532  and  the  at¬ 
tempted  coup  of  Hypatios  with  whom  Julian  was 
somehow  involved. 

ed.  AnthGr,  see  index.  Eng.  tr.  in  Paton,  Greek  Anth.,  see 
index. 

lit.  K.  Hartigan,  “Julian  the  Egyptian,”  Eranos  73  (1975) 
43-54.  Al.  Cameron,  “Some  Prefects  called  Julian,”  Byzan- 
tion  47  (1977)  42-64.  -B.B. 

JULIANUS  “ARGENTARIUS,”  banker  in  Ra¬ 
venna  and  founder  of  the  Church  of  S.  Vitale;  fl. 
second  quarter  of  6th  C.  He  may  have  come  from 
the  East:  from  the  form  of  a  monogram  in  the 
gallery  of  this  church,  Deichmann  (infra)  deduced 
that  Julianus  was  Greek  or  Greek-speaking.  The 
banker’s  sponsorship  is  noted  in  several  Latin 
inscriptions  and  Greek  monograms  in  the  church; 
Ecclesius,  bishop  of  Ravenna  (522—32),  is  named 
in  these  inscriptions  as  having  ordered  Julianus 
to  construct  and  decorate  S.  Vitale.  According  to 
Agnellus  of  Ravenna  (chs.  57—59),  Julianus  be¬ 
gan  this  work  after  Ecclesius  returned  from  an 
embassy  to  Constantinople  (together  with  Pope 
John  1)  in  526.  The  same  source  reports  that 
Julianus  spent  26,000  solidi  on  the  project,  but 
also,  improbably,  relates  that  he  founded  the 
churches  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore  and  S.  Stefano  in 
Ravenna.  Julianus  was  the  patron  of  S.  Apollinare 
in  Classe,  where  an  inscription  records  his  spon¬ 
sorship,  and  the  now-destroyed  S.  Africisco  in 
Ravenna  that  he  cosponsored  with  a  certain  Ba- 
cauda,  sometimes  said  to  be  his  brother-in-law. 
The  absence  of  any  dignities  attached  to  the  bank¬ 
er’s  name  in  the  inscription  suggests  that  he  acted 
as  a  private  individual,  not  as  an  official  of  the 
church  or  state.  For  this  reason  he  cannot  be 
identified  with  the  figure  in  court  costume  in  the 


bema  mosaic  of  S.  Vitale,  standing  between  Jus¬ 
tinian  I  and  Archbp.  Maximian,  who  dedicated 
the  church  in  546. 

lit.  Deichmann,  Ravenna  2.2:3-33.  Idem,  “Giuliano 
Argentario:  II  munifico  fondatore  di  chiese  ravennati,” 
FelRav  56  (1951)  5-26.  G.  Bovini,  “Giuliano  Argentario,” 
FelRav  101  (1970)  125-50.  S.J.B.  Barnish,  “The  Wealth  of 
Iulianus  Argentarius:  Late  Antique  Banking  and  the  Med¬ 
iterranean  Economy,”  Byzantion  55  (1985)  5—38. 

-  A.C.,  A.K. 


JULIUS  NEPOS,  the  last  Western  emperor  rec¬ 
ognized  by  Constantinople  (19  or  24  June  474— 
28  Aug.  475);  died  near  Salona  g  May  480.  Julius 
was  the  nephew  of  Marcellinus,  the  nearly  inde¬ 
pendent  ruler  of  Dalmatia.  He  was  on  good  terms 
with  Leo  I  and  married  a  relative  of  the  empress 
Verina.  Julius  apparently  inherited  his  uncle’s 
power  in  468  and  was  given  the  title  of  magister 
militum  of  Dalmatia.  In  473/4  Leo  1  (or  those 
acting  for  the  minor  Leo  II)  sent  him  to  Ravenna 
to  depose  the  usurper  Glycerius,  who  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  Anthemios.  Glycerius  was  arrested  near 
Rome  or  Ravenna.  Overthrown  by  the  magister 
militum  Orestes,  Julius  fled  to  Dalmatia.  Orestes 
then  placed  his  young  son  Romulus  Augustulus 
on  the  throne  in  Ravenna.  Romulus  was  never 
recognized  by  the  Eastern  court,  and  Julius  was 
therefore  still  the  legitimate  Western  emperor.  In 
477  he  tried  to  persuade  Zeno  to  help  him  regain 
the  throne,  but  the  emperor  was  content  with  the 
rule  of  Odoacer  in  Italy  and  did  not  go  beyond 
a  symbolic  gesture,  being  afraid  of  Julius’s  con¬ 
nections  with  Verina  and  Basiliskos.  There  is  a 
vague  statement  by  Kandidos  suggesting  that  after 
476  Julius  was  accepted  in  Gaul  as  a  legitimate 
ruler;  at  any  rate  he  retained  control  of  Dalmatia 
until  his  murder,  which  was  probably  arranged 
by  Glycerius. 

lit.  W.  Ensslin,  RE  16  (1935)  2505-11.  Bury,  LRE 
i:4C>4f.  Kaegi,  Decline  47—50.  J.P.C.  Kent,  “Julius  Nepos 
and  the  Fall  of  the  Western  Empire,”  in  Corolla  memoriae 
Erich  Swoboda  dedicata  (Graz-Cologne  1966)  146—50. 

-T.E.G. 


JURA  IN  RE  ALIENA,  concept  of  Roman  law 
denoting  limited  rights  of  ownership.  Roman  law 
developed  a  system  of  thesejura  in  re  that  encom¬ 
passed  servitudes  (servitus),  usufruct,  superfi¬ 
cies,  emphyteusis,  and  several  forms  of  limited 
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dominium  such  as  a  husband’s  right  to  dotal  land, 
conditional  rights  of  owners  (as  in  the  case  of 
heirs  appointed  under  certain  conditions),  a  right 
to  an  object  of  litigation,  a  right  of  the  pledgee 
(if  the  debt  was  not  paid),  etc.  The  jura  in  re  were 
based  on  contract  or  (infrequently)  on  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  act. 

In  post-classical  law,  since  the  notion  of  own¬ 
ership  became  confused,  the  concept  of  jura  in  re 
was  lost  (Kaser,  Privatrecht  2,  par. 238  II),  but  the 
reality  of  a  lesser  degree  of  ownership  evolved. 
Gorecki  {infra)  considers  as  jura  in  re  five  types  of 
land  (mostly  abandoned)  on  which  neighbors,  the 
village  community,  or  the  state  established  tem¬ 
porary  rights.  Byz.  documents  mention  the  rights 
of  neighbors  to  enter  adjoining  property  to  eat — 
but  not  remove — grapes  and  other  fruit,  to  graze 
their  livestock,  to  collect  firewood,  to  fish,  etc. 
Unlike  Roman  jura  in  re,  these  unsystematized 
Byz.  rights  were  based  not  on  contract  but  on 
custom — ethos  or  synetheia  (A.  Kazhdan,  JOB  39 

^989]  1 5— 1 7)- 

lit  .  E.  Levy,  West  Roman  Vulgar  Law:  The  Law  of  Property 
(Philadelphia  1951)  39-43.  D.  Gorecki,  “Land  Tenure  in 
Byzantine  Property  Law,  iura  in  re  aliena,"  GRBS  22  (1981) 
191-210.  -A.K. 

JURIJ  DOLGORUKIJ,  prince  of  Suzdal’;  son  of 
Vladimir  Monomach;  born  ca.iogo,  died  Kiev 
15  May  1157.  Dolgorukij,  or  Long-Arm,  is  a  so¬ 
briquet  used  only  since  the  16th  C.  Jurij  (George) 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  new  principality  be¬ 
tween  the  Oka  and  Volga  rivers.  Byz.,  the  princes 
of  Galitza,  and  the  Cumans  supported  his  claim 
to  the  throne  of  Kiev.  In  a  long  struggle  against 
his  nephew,  Izjaslav  of  Kiev,  who  was  aided  by 
Hungary,  Jurij  managed  to  reign  in  Kiev  three 
times:  28  Aug.  1 149— early  summer  1150,  Sept. 
1150-March  1151,  and  from  20  March  1 155.  His 
second  wife,  whom  he  married  in  the  1150s,  was 
possibly  a  Byz.  Jurij  rejected  Metr.  Klim  Smo- 
ljatiC,  who  backed  his  rival  Izjaslav.  When  Klim 
was  elected,  the  rights  of  the  patriarch  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  endemousa  synodos  were  ignored, 
and  thus  Jurij  sought  a  new  metropolitan  in  the 
Byz.  capital.  Constantine,  an  erudite  theologian, 
was  consecrated  in  fall  1155,  arrived  in  Kiev  in 
summer  1156,  and,  with  Jurij’s  support,  started 
to  purge  the  clergy.  The  church  of  Rus’  was 
effectively  split  until  1  159  since  some  bishops  did 
not  recognize  Constantine’s  jurisdiction. 
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lit.  Hrusevs’kyi,  Istonja  2:152—82.  G.  Vernadsky,  Kie¬ 
van  Russia  (New  Haven-London  1948—49)  97f,  217-19, 
262,351.  -An.P. 

JURISTIC  PERSONS,  a  conventional  legal  term, 
not  found  in  Roman  law,  that  applied  the  term 
persona  (or  caput )  only  to  human  beings.  Never¬ 
theless,  both  Roman  and  Byz.  law  had  to  deal  with 
corporate  bodies  (microstructures)  endowed  with 
rights  and  liabilities:  village  communities,  muni- 
cipia,  and  guilds.  There  are  documents  showing 
that  the  village  community  owned  land  and  acted 
collectively  in  court;  similar  evidence  concerning 
municipia  and  guilds  is  vague  and  questionable. 
Churches,  monasteries,  and  charitable  institutions 
also  acted  as  juristic  persons:  they  owned  prop¬ 
erties,  could  inherit  movable  and  immovable 
property,  sue,  and  be  summoned  to  trial.  More 
complex  is  the  question  of  whether  the  emperor’s 
patrimonium  was  considered  a  juristic  person  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  state:  the  Byz.  recognized  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  state  ( demosios )  property  and  the 
emperor’s  ( basilikos )  property,  treasury,  etc.,  but 
it  is  unclear  whether  this  difference  in  terms  had 
any  significance  in  everyday  practice. 

lit.  Kaser,  Privatrecht  2:103—07.  Buckland,  Roman  Law 
173—79.  B.  Biondi,  II  diritto  romano  cristiano  2  (Milan  1952) 
341b  -A.K. 

JUSTIN  I  (Touotij'os),  emperor  (from  9  July 
518);  born  Bederiana  (province  of  Dardania)  ca.450 
or  452,  died  Constantinople  1  Aug.  527.  The  son 
of  a  poor  peasant,  Justin  migrated  to  Constanti¬ 
nople  ca.470,  joined  the  army,  and  made  a  mili¬ 
tary  career;  he  participated  in  wars  against  the 
Isaurians  and  Persians  and  helped  to  suppress  the 
revolt  of  V Italian.  After  Anastasios  I  died,  Justin 
was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  army  and  fac¬ 
tions;  Prokopios  suggests  that  Justin’s  election  was 
a  result  of  his  crafty  use  of  money  given  to  him 
to  bribe  soldiers  to  support  another  candidate, 
Theokritos.  After  his  accession  Justin  executed  a 
group  of  influential  aristocrats,  including  Vitalian 
and  Theokritos,  deposed  others,  and  brought  back 
from  exile  those  banished  by  Anastasios.  Justin 
stopped  Anastasios’s  imbalanced  religious  policy, 
accepted  the  Chalcedonian  course,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  Akakian  schism.  Justin  made  an  alli¬ 
ance  with  the  papacy — Pope  John  I  visited  Con¬ 
stantinople — and  gained  authority  in  the  West. 


Relations  with  the  Ostrogoths  became  strained  in 
the  last  years  of  Theodoric,  however,  and  per¬ 
secution  of  the  Arians  reached  its  peak  in  Byz. 
Justin  enjoyed  peaceful  relations  with  the  Persia 
of  Kavad  I  but  endeavored  to  surround  Persia 
with  Byz.  allies  such  as  Lazica,  the  Huns,  the 
Arabs,  and  Ethiopia.  In  526  he  waged  an  unsuc¬ 
cessful  war  against  Persia. 

Prokopios  presents  Justin  as  dull,  boorish,  and 
illiterate  (he  allegedly  used  a  stencil  to  sign  doc¬ 
uments);  it  is  generally  thought  that  Justin’s  nephew 
Justinian  (I)  was  the  actual  master  of  the  empire. 
Justin's  wife  was  Lupicina  Euphemia.  The  painter 
Marinos  of  Apameia  depicted  the  story  of  Justin’s 
arrival  in  Constantinople  on  the  walls  of  a  public 
bath. 

lit.  A.  Vasiliev,  Justin  the  First  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1950). 
PLRE  2:648-51.  G.  Wirth,  “Zur  Datierung  einiger  Ereig- 
nisse  in  der  Regierungszeit  Justins  I.  ,”  Historia  13  (1964) 
376-83.  A.  Solari,  “La  successione  di  Giustino  in  Bisanzio” 
and  “La  politica  estera  orientale  durante  1’impero  di  Gius¬ 
tino,’’  in  AttiLinc,  Rendiconti,  Classe  di  scienze  morali ,  storiche 
e  filologiche  8.3  (1948)  339-49  and  35°“59- 

-W.E.K.,  A.C. 

JUSTIN  II,  emperor  (from  15  Nov.  565);  nephew 
of  Justinian  I;  died  Constantinople  4/5  Oct.  578. 
As  a  young  man,  Justin  became  kouropalates;  his 
marriage  to  Sophia,  Theodora’s  niece,  strength¬ 
ened  his  position.  Justin’s  elevation  (described  in 
detail  by  Corippus)  was  achieved  by  a  narrow 
group  of  functionaries  within  the  palace.  After 
the  election  he  probably  authorized  the  execution 
of  his  rival  Justin,  son  of  Germanos.  Justin’s  in¬ 
ternational  policy  was  unsuccessful:  he  attempted 
to  surround  Persia  with  his  allies  (Turks,  Ethio¬ 
pians),  refused  to  pay  the  stipulated  tribute  (H. 
Turtledove,  BZ  76  [1983]  292-301),  and  waged 
a  war  against  Chosroes  II  in  572  that  led  to 
territorial  losses.  In  the  West  the  victory  of  the 
Avars  and  Lombards  over  the  Gepids  opened  the 
Lombard  way  to  Italy  in  568;  the  Avars  under 
Baian  invaded  the  territory  south  of  the  Danube; 
in  Spain  the  Visigoths  seized  some  cities.  Domest¬ 
ically,  Justin  tried  to  emulate  Justinian,  but  his 
legislation  was  on  a  small  scale;  his  most  important 
law  was  the  reinstitution  of  divorce  by  consent. 
His  artistic  patronage  suggests  the  coalescence  of 
Christian  ideology  and  the  traditional  imperial 
cult,  a  synthesis  expressed  in  the  much-restored 
silver  cross  that  he  sent  to  Rome,  bearing  portraits 
of  the  augusti  flanking  the  Lamb  (Rice,  Art  of  Byz., 
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pl.71).  Because  Justin  suffered  attacks  of  insanity 
(E.  Kislinger,  JOB  36  [1986]  39-44),  Sophia  ad¬ 
vised  him  to  appoint  Tiberios  (I)  caesar  and  his 
successor,  advice  that  he  followed.  Justin’s  speech 
to  Tiberios,  preserved  in  several  versions  (V.  Val’- 
denberg,  IzvAN  SSSR,  Otdelenie  gumanitamych  nauk 
[1928]  no.2:m-4o;  Av.  Cameron,  BS  37  [1976] 
161-67),  served  many  generations  as  a  mirror  of 
the  imperial  ideal. 

LIT.  K.  Groh,  Geschichte  des  ostromischen  Kaisers  Justin  II 
(Leipzig  1889;  rp.  Aalen  1985).  Stein,  Studien  1-55.  Av. 
Cameron,  “The  Early  Religious  Policies  of  Justin  II,”  SChH 
»3  (1976)  51-67-  -W.E.K.,  A.K.,  A.C. 

JUSTINIAN  (’lovo-Tiviavos),  general;  son  of  Ger¬ 
manos  and  Passara;  born  Constantinople  after 
525,  died  Constantinople  582.  Justinian  fought 
the  Slavs  in  lllyricum  in  552.  In  572,  he  supported 
an  Armenian  rebellion  against  Persia.  Three  years 
later,  as  supreme  commander  of  the  army  against 
the  Persians,  he  won  a  great  victory  over  Chos¬ 
roes  I  at  Melitene;  he  seized  enormous  booty  but 
was  unable  to  retain  Armenia.  Apparently  Justi¬ 
nian  hoped  to  succeed  Justin  II,  but  was  frus¬ 
trated  by  Tiberios  (I).  Justinian  participated  in 
the  intrigues  of  Sophia  against  Tiberios  late  in 
the  reign  of  Justin  II  (578),  but  failed  and,  after 
contritely  giving  Tiberios  1,500  pounds  of  gold, 
made  peace  with  him.  Between  579  and  581  an¬ 
other  conspiracy  of  Justinian  was  discovered,  in 
which  Sophia  hoped  to  raise  him  to  the  throne. 
Germanos,  who  married  Tiberios’s  daughter 
Charito,  was  raised  to  caesar  by  Tiberios,  and  may 
have  been  Justinian’s  son.  Justinian  was  less  suc¬ 
cessful  at  court  intrigue  than  warfare  in  the  field. 
He  was  a  competent  military  commander,  but  his 
ambitions  were  a  destabilizing  element  in  the  reigns 
of  Tiberios  and  Maurice. 

lit.  E.  Stein,  RE  10(1919)  1310—13.  -W.E.K. 

JUSTINIAN  I,  emperor  (from  1  Aug.  527);  given 
name  Flavius  Peter  Sabbatios;  born  Bederiana 
(province  of  Dardania)  ca.482,  died  14  Nov.  565 
( PLRE  2:648).  The  nephew  of  Justin  I,  Justinian 
made  a  brilliant  career  under  his  uncle,  who  ap¬ 
pointed  him  co-emperor  on  1  Apr.  527.  Proko¬ 
pios  of  Caesarea  describes  Justinian  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual  of  medium  height,  with  a  round  face  ruddy 
even  after  two  days  of  fasting  ( SH  8.12),  an  ap¬ 
proachable  and  gentle  man  who  never  showed  his 


anger  and  who,  in  a  quiet  voice,  would  order 
the  death  of  thousands  of  innocent  men  (SH 
13-1~ 3)-  Justinian  was  simple  in  his  tastes,  in¬ 
different  to  splendor,  able  to  work  day  and 
night,  and  crafty  in  displaying  sympathy  and  even 
tears. 

A  man  of  low  origin,  Justinian  came  into  con¬ 
flict  with  the  aristocracy.  He  was  surrounded  by 
energetic,  unscrupulous,  but  loyal  people  who  did 
not  belong  to  the  upper  crust  of  society — his  wife 
Theodora,  his  nephew  Germanos,  the  generals 
Belisarios  and  Narses,  and  the  administrators 
John  of  Cappadocia  and  Tribonian.  The  aim  of 
his  policy  was  to  create  a  strong  empire,  based  on 
a  unified  administrative  system  and  a  single  creed, 
encompassing  the  whole  Mediterranean  and  os¬ 
tensibly  brilliant.  To  this  end  he  promulgated  the 
Corpus  Juris  Civilis.  To  increase  the  state’s  in¬ 
come,  he  often  guided  reform  of  the  tax  system: 
he  developed  the  emphyteusis,  tried  to  eliminate 
the  difference  between  adscripticii  and  slaves,  and 
developed  land  ownership  of  the  fisc.  He  also 
subsidized  the  development  of  trade  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  find  new  trade  routes  circumventing 
Persia.  Among  secrets  acquired  by  the  Byz.  under 
Justinian  was  that  of  silk  production. 

Justinian  was  personally  involved  in  theological 
disputes;  he  sponsored  the  fifth  ecumenical  coun¬ 
cil  and  pressured  Pope  Vigiuus.  Proclaiming  the 
principle  that  the  emperor’s  will  is  law,  Justinian 
suppressed  political  and  ideological  resistance, 
quashing  the  movement  of  the  Samaritans  and 
the  Nika  Revolt. 

He  built  or  reconstructed  more  than  30  churches 
in  Constantinople  alone  (G.  Downey,  ArtB  32  [1950] 
262—66)  including  that  of  the  Virgin  of  Pege,  at 
the  site  of  a  spring  whose  waters  he  believed  had 
cured  him  of  a  kidney  ailment,  and  above  all 
IIagia  Sophia,  the  altar  cloth  of  which,  according 
to  Paul  Silentiarios,  bore  images  of  hospitals 
and  other  foundations  of  Justinian.  Legends  con¬ 
cerning  his  role  in  the  construction  of  the  Great 
Church,  including  the  revelation  of  its  plan  to 
him  by  an  angel,  are  collected  in  the  Patria  of 
Constantinople.  Justinian’s  equestrian  statue 
stood  in  the  Augustaion;  extant  contemporary 
porti  aits  of  the  beardless  emperor  are  preserved 
in  S.  Vitale  and  S.  Apollinare  in  Classe  in  Ra¬ 
venna.  A  9th-  or  loth-C.  mosaic  in  Hagia  Sophia 
shows  him  bearded,  presenting  his  foundation  to 
the  Virgin. 
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SELECTED  GENEALOGY  OF  THE  FAMILY  OF  JUSTINIAN  I 


I 

JUSTIN  I  m.  Lupicina  (Euphemia) 


I - 

Germanos 

I — m.  (1)  Passara 

m.  (2)  Matasuntha 

I _ 


daughter 

_ l _ 


Justin  Boraides 


I - 1  I 

Justin  Justinian  daughter  daughter  Germanos  daughter 

Based  on  R.  Browning,  Justinian  and  Theodora  (London  1987)  8. 


Vigilantia  m.  Sabbatius 


Justinian  I 
m.  Theodora 


Vigilantia 

Dulcidius 


daughter 


JUSTIN  II  Marcellus  Marcian  Praejecta 

m.  SOPHIA  m.  Areobindus 


Justinian’s  international  policy  was  intended  to 
restore  authority  over  the  western  part  of  the 
Roman  Empire:  North  Africa  was  occupied  in 
533—34,  Italy  only  after  a  long  and  costly  war  in 
535—55;  in  Spain  his  army  was  able  to  occupy 
only  some  coastal  areas.  The  situation  in  the  East 
was  more  dangerous,  and  Chosroes  I  managed 
to  seize  several  regions;  tactics  on  the  Danube 
were  defensive  and  the  empire  ensured  peace  by 
paying  tribute  and  stationing  troops  on  the  fron¬ 
tiers  to  repel  invading  bands. 

Justinian’s  evaluation  has  been  contradictory 
since  Prokopios,  who  sometimes  debases  Justinian 
and  at  other  times  praises  him  highly.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  whether  Justinian  attempted  to  retain  ob¬ 
solete  institutions  that  wasted  the  resources  of  his 
country  or  established  enduring  values  that  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  long  existence  of  a  mighty 
empire.  (See  genealogical  table.) 

LIT.  Stein,  Histoire  2:275-845.  R.  Browning,  Justinian 
and  Theodora  (London  1987).  B.  Rubin,  Das  Zeitalter  Justi- 
nians,  vol.  1  (Berlin  i960).  -W.E.K.,  A.K.,  A.C. 


JUSTINIAN  II,  emperor  (685-95  and  705-11); 
born  Constantinople  ca.668,  died  Damatrys  7  Nov. 
711  (Grierson,  “Tombs  and  Obits”  51).  He  was 
son  of  Constantine  V  and  Anastasia;  an  improb¬ 
able  tradition  places  his  birth  in  Cyprus  {De  adm. 
imp.  47).  He  had  a  daughter  by  his  first  wife 
Eudokia.  Justinian  became  emperor  on  Constan¬ 
tine’s  death,  but  may  have  been  crowned  co¬ 
emperor  as  early  681/2.  He  soon  sent  Leontios 
against  the  Arabs  in  Armenia  and  encouraged  the 
Mardaites  to  raid  Lebanon,  forcing  cAbd  al- 


Malik  to  make  peace  in  688;  in  693,  however, 
the  Byz.  had  to  evacuate  Armenia  after  being 
defeated  in  Asia  Minor  as  a  result  of  the  desertion 
of  the  Slavic  chief,  Neboulos,  and  his  troops. 
After  campaigning  in  Sklavinia  in  688  he  formed 
the  kleisoura  of  the  Strymon  and  probably  the 
Hellas  theme  and  resettled  captives  in  the  Op- 
sikion.  A  fresco  in  the  Church  of  St.  Demetrios 
in  Thessalonike  may  commemorate  his  arrival 
(acc.  to  A. A.  Vasiliev,  OrChrP  13  [1947]  355~68, 
but  denied  byj.  Breckenridge,  BZ  48  [1955]  1 16- 
22).  His  resettlement  of  Kyzikos  with  Cypriots  in 
690/1  was  part  of  grander  colonization  schemes 
(Charanis,  Demography,  pt.  Ill  [1961],  143O. 

Ardently  Orthodox,  Justinian  convoked  a  synod 
in  686/7  that  confirmed  the  rejection  of  Mono- 
theletism.  He  also  persecuted  the  Paulicians, 
tried  to  subordinate  Armenia  to  Constantinople’s 
jurisdiction  in  689/90,  collaborated  with  Patr.  Paul 
III  (688—94)  to  introduce  reforms  at  the  Council 
in  Trullo,  and  tried  to  arrest  Pope  Sergius  I  for 
rejecting  the  Trullan  acts.  Justinian  introduced 
the  first  images  of  Christ  on  the  coinage  and 
moved  the  emperor’s  image  to  the  reverse  (J.D. 
Breckenridge,  Numismatic  Iconography  of  Justinian 
II  [New  York  1959]).  His  building  projects  in¬ 
cluded  additions,  such  as  the  Triklinos,  to  the 
Great  Palace.  Heavy  taxation  and  excesses  by  the 
eunuch  Stephen  the  Persian  prompted  Leontios 
to  dethrone  and  mutilate  Justinian  in  695;  there¬ 
after  he  was  nicknamed  rhinotmetos  (“cut-nose”) 
and  reportedly  wore  a  gold  nose.  Exiled  to  Cher- 
son,  he  sought  help  from  the  Khazar  khagan, 
whose  sister  married  him  in  703  and  took  the 
name  Theodora. 


Justinian  regained  the  throne  with  help  from 
Ter /el  in  705,  and  crowned  Theodora  (the  first 
foreign-born  Byz.  empress)  and  their  infant  son 
Tiberios.  Through  diplomacy  he  stayed  friendly 
with  the  Lombards  and  Bulgars  but,  under  Mas- 
lama,  the  Arabs  invaded  Asia  Minor  several  times. 
Justinian  cultivated  good  relations  with  the  pa¬ 
pacy,  including  John  VII  (J.D.  Breckenridge,  BZ 
65  [1972J  364~74)-  In  711  Justinian  met  Pope 
Constantine  I  (708—15)  at  Nikomedeia  and  sup¬ 
ported  him  against  a  revolt  in  Ravenna  by  the 
local  archbishop  and  nobility.  In  71 1  he  launched 
an  expedition  against  Cherson,  perhaps  to  punish 
the  city  for  ill-treating  him  in  exile  but  more  likely 
to  halt  Khazar  advances  in  the  Crimea.  The  fleet 
revolted  and  proclaimed  as  emperor  Philippikos, 
who  forced  Justinian  to  flee  Constantinople  for 
Asia  Minor,  where  he  was  killed  by  Elias.  His 
body  was  thrown  into  the  sea,  but  his  head  was 
exhibited  in  Rome  and  Ravenna. 

lit.  C.  Head,  Justinian  II  of  Byzantium  (Madison,  Wis., 
1972).  F.  Gorres,  “Justinian  II  und  das  romische  Papst- 
tum,  BZ  17  (1908)  432-54.  I.  Dujcev,  “Le  triomphe  de 
1’empereur  Justinien  II  en  705”  in  Festschrift  Stratos  1:83- 
91.  Stratos,  Byzantium  5:1—  74,  103—82.  -P.A.H. 

JUSTINIANA  PRIMA  {'lovcrTtviavi)  npl/za),  city 
in  the  province  of  Dardania  in  Illyricum,  founded 
by  Justinian  I  near  his  birthplace  of  Tauresium. 
Although  its  location  has  been  much  discussed,  it 
is  now  usually  identified  as  the  site  of  Caricin 
Grad,  45  km  south  of  Nis.  The  city  was  deliber¬ 
ately  chosen  to  become  a  great  urban  center; 
although  it  was  off  the  major  roads,  its  proximity 
to  quarries  facilitated  large-scale  construction.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Prokopios  ( Buildings  4.1.17— 27),  Jus- 
tiniana  had  an  aqueduct,  churches,  great  stoas, 
beautiful  fountains,  streets,  baths,  marketplaces, 
and  shops.  Justinian  planned  to  transfer  the  seat 
of  the  praetorian  prefect  of  Illyricum  to  his  new 
city  and  promoted  it  to  the  ecclesiastical  capital  of 
western  Illyricum.  In  535  he  made  the  archbishop 
of  the  city  autocephalous,  but  in  545  he  yielded 
to  the  protests  of  Pope  Agapetus  and  accepted 
papal  jurisdiction  over  his  new  foundation  (B. 
Granic,  Byzantion  2  [1925-26]  1 23-40).  Justiniana 
was  captured  by  the  Avars  and  Slavs,  who  invaded 
the  area  in  the  early  7th  C.  The  archbishopric  of 
Justiniana  is  unknown  after  602;  in  the  12th  C. 
the  bishops  of  VelbuZd  and  then  the  archbishops 
of  Ohrid  assumed  the  title  of  archbishop  of  Jus- 
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tiniana  Prima  (G.  Prinzing,  BBulg  5  [1978]  269- 
87).  . . 

The  rums  at  Caricin  Grad  extend  over  several 
acres  of  land,  including  an  acropolis  and  a  lower 
town.  The  polygonal  acropolis  contained  the  ca¬ 
thedral,  an  adjoining  baptistery,  and  perhaps  the 
bishop  s  palace.  On  the  slope  below,  the  unforti¬ 
fied  town  had  a  colonnaded  main  street,  a  circular 
piazza,  bathhouses,  and  more  churches.  Most  of 
the  construction  dates  from  the  reign  of  Justinian, 
the  acropolis  being  built  ca.530,  the  lower  town 
somewhat  later.  Despite  the  city’s  grandiose  plan, 
column  capitals  from  the  site  are  crudely  carved 
and  in  a  style  that  was  out  of  date  by  the  time  the 
city  was  founded  (Krautheimer,  ECBArch  267). 
The  latest  coin  hoard  discovered  at  the  site  dates 
to  613,  and  the  latest  single  coin  to  615. 

lit.  V.  Kondic,  V.  Popovic,  Caricin  Grad  (Belgrade  1977). 
Caricin  Grad  I,  ed.  N.  Duval,  V.  Popovic  (Belgrade- Rome 
1984).  Dj.  Mano-Zisi,  Caricin  Grad-Justiniana  Prima  (Les- 
kovac  1979).  B.  Bavant,  “La  ville  dans  le  nord  de  l’lllyricum,” 
Villes  et  peuplement  dans  I’lllyricum  protobyzantin  (Rome  1984) 
272~85-  -A.K.,  I.  Dj.,  A.C. 

JUST  PRICE  (diKaria  tl/xt),  Lat.  justum  pretium). 
The  concept  of  just  price,  like  that  of  monopoly, 
was  derived  from  the  general  idea  of  state  control 
of  the  economy:  Diocletian  introduced  the  term 
in  a  law  of  285  ( Cod.Just .  IV  44.2)  and  established 
maximum  prices  of  various  goods  in  his  Price 
Edict.  Control  over  prices  and  measures  formed 
a  dominant  characteristic  of  Byz.  commerce,  and 
the  Book  of  the  Eparch  limited  rates  of  profit  and 
prohibited  merchants  and  artisans  from  raising 
prices  above  “the  necessary  level”  (e.g.,  Bk.  of 
Eparch  10:2).  Especially  substantial  was  the  control 
over  the  price  of  grain. 

The  Byz.  did  not  develop  the  theory  of  just 
price  to  a  point  equivalent  to  that  of  Western 
teaching;  nevertheless  the  concept  permeated 
agrarian  legislation  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty: 
the  legislators  indicate  that  many  dynatoi,  partly 
by  coercion,  partly  owing  to  the  unsettled  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  wake  of  the  famine  of  927—28,  had 
acquired  lands  of  the  poor  either  by  ignoring  legal 
restrictions  (e.g.,  protimesis)  or  by  paying  a  price 
below  the  one  that  was  standard  or  “just.”  In  such 
cases,  the  poor  might  recover  their  property  within 
40  years  from  the  date  of  sale,  and  Basil  II  even 
abolished  this  40-year  prescription;  in  some  cases 
a  refund  was  required  as  reimbursement  for  im- 
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provements  made  upon  the  restored  lands.  The 
just  price  could  be  set  on  the  basis  of  an  official 
estimate,  as  in  the  case  of  klasma  (N.  Oikono- 
mides,  FM  7  [1986]  162O,  or  reflect  market  con¬ 
ditions. 

lit.  Kazhdan-Constable,  Byzantium  44 1.  -A.J.C. 

JUVENAL  (’Iov/3  endAios),  patriarch  of  Jerusalem 
(ca. 422-58);  saint;  feastday  2  July.  His  lifelong 
ambition  was  to  raise  his  suffragan  diocese  into  a 
patriarchal  see,  independent  of  Antioch  and  the 
metropolitan  of  Caesarea  Maritima,  to  which 
Palestine  was  canonically  subject.  Juvenal’s  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  Arab  chief  Aspebetos  (Peter) — 
at  the  request  of  St.  Euthymios  the  Great — -as 
the  first  bishop  of  an  Arab  camp  (Parembolae), 
has  sometimes  been  seen  as  a  violation  of  the 
rights  of  Caesarea.  Juvenal’s  claims  for  Jerusalem 
were  rejected  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus  (431) 


despite  his  alliance  with  Cyril  of  Alexandria  against 
the  Antiochene  Nestorios,  patriarch  of  Constan¬ 
tinople.  Although  Cyril  failed  to  support  Juvenal 
strongly,  Juvenal  still  sided  with  Egypt  at  the 
“Robber”  Council  of  Ephesus  (449)  by  voting  with 
the  Alexandrian  Dioskoros  to  restore  Eutyches. 
At  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (451),  however, 
Juvenal  sided  with  Constantinople  by  endorsing 
Dioskoros’s  deposition.  As  a  result,  the  three  Pal- 
estines  were  detached  from  Antioch  to  create  the 
patriarchate  of  Jerusalem.  When  Monophysite 
monks  faithful  to  Dioskoros  and  Eutyches  re¬ 
belled  on  Juvenal’s  return  to  the  holy  city,  he  was 
forced  to  call  in  imperial  troops  before  he  could 
enjoy  his  new  status  as  Jerusalem’s  first  patriarch. 

lit.  E.  Honigmann,  “Juvenal  of  Jerusalem,”  DOP  5  (1950) 
209-79.  S.  Vailhe,  “Formation  du  patriarcat  de  Jerusalem,” 
EO  13  (1910)  325-36.  F.M.  Abel,  “St.  Cyrille  d’Alexandrie 
dans  ses  rapports  avec  la  Palestine,”  Kyrilliana  444-1944 
(Cairo  1947)  214-20.  -A.P. 


KABALLARIOS  (Ka/SaXXdpio?),  a  family  of  high- 
ranking  officials  and  courtiers  active  ca.  1 250-1350. 
The  name,  meaning  “cavalryman,  knight,”  must 
be  of  Latin  origin.  The  connection  of  the  Kabal- 
larioi  with  Constantine  Kaballourios,  strategos  of 
the  Kibyrrhaiotai  in  1043  (Skyl.  432.13-14),  and 
Maria  (?),  sister  of  Constantine  Kabaloures  (E. 
Branousse,  EEBS  33  [1964]  61.14),  founder  of 
the  Strobelos  monastery,  mentioned  in  a  charter 
of  1079,  is  unclear.  Circa  1258/9  Basil  Kaballarios 
belonged  to  the  higher  echelon  of  society:  his 
marriage  to  Theodora  Tarchaneiotissa  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  Theodore  II  but  annulled  by  Michael 
VIII.  Alexios  Kaballarios  (or  Kaballares),  domesti- 
kos  of  the  imperial  table  and  governor  of  Thes- 
salonike  (died  1273/4  in  battle),  was  Michael  VIII’s 
cousin;  Michael  Kaballarios  was  megas  konostaulos 
ca.1277  when  John  I  Doukas  defeated  him  at 
Pharsala.  Several  Kaballarioi  supported  Andro- 
nikos  II  and  were  listed  among  his  oikeioi:  esp. 
Bardas  Kaballarios,  who  participated  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  Andronikos  III  the  Younger, 
and  Bardas’s  son  Mark,  who  insulted  Andronikos 
III  at  the  walls  of  Constantinople  in  1327.  Later, 
in  1343,  Theodore  Kaballarios,  a  partisan  of  John 
VI,  was  captured  by  MomCilo.  The  Kaballarioi 
were  related  to  the  Tzamblakones.  The  Kabal¬ 
larioi  are  distinct  from  the  Kaballaropouloi,  who 
throughout  the  14th  C.  served  as  civil  function¬ 
aries  (Constantine,  a  judge;  George,  an  inter¬ 
preter)  and  clergymen. 

lit.  Laurent,  Corpus  2,  no.  127.  PLP,  nos.  10024-56. 

-A.K. 

KABALLAROPOULOS.  See  Kaballarios. 

KABASILAS  (Ka/Sdcnko!?;  etym.  unclear),  a  no¬ 
ble  lineage  known  from  the  reign  of  Basil  II 
onward.  The  founder,  Constantine,  was  a  for¬ 
eigner  and  Basil’s  servant.  In  1042  Empress  Theo¬ 
dora  appointed  him  strategos.  In  the  11th  C.  sev¬ 
eral  members  of  the  family  were  governors: 
Nikephoros  in  Thessalonike  ca.1022;  Constantine 


(Theodora’s  protege?),  doux  of  the  West  in  1042; 
another  Kabasilas,  doux  of  Vaspurakan  under  Mi¬ 
chael  IV;  and  Alexander,  doux  of  Skopje  ca.1080 
(Seibt,  Bleisiegel,  no.  125).  Alexander  supported 
Nikephoros  III  and  in  Alexios  I’s  reign  was  de¬ 
moted  to  a  low  position.  From  ca.1200  some  Ka- 
basilai  were  prominent  church  leaders,  including 
a  metropolitan  of  Dyrrachion,  a  bishop  of  Gre- 
bena,  and  an  archbishop  of  Ohrid  ca.1259,  all  of 
whom  were  named  Constantine.  In  the  14th  C. 
the  Kabasilai  occupied  important  court  positions: 
Demetrios,  megas  papias  in  1347-69;  Theodore, 
logothetes  tou  stratiotikou  ca.1317;  Alexios,  megas 
konostaulos  ca.1339.  The  family  produced  several 
writers:  Neilos  Kabasilas,  his  nephew  Nicholas 
Chamaetos  Kabasilas,  a  scribe  Demetrios  Ka- 
niskes  Kabasilas.  Intellectuals  of  this  family  often 
occupied  ecclesiastical  posts.  The  Kabasilai  also 
served  in  provincial  administration  and  possessed 
lands  in  Chalkidike,  Thessalonike,  and  elsewhere. 

LIT.  G.I.  Theocharides,  “Demetrios  Doukas  Kabasilas 
kai  alia  prosopographika  ek  anekdotou  chrysoboullou  tou 
Kantakouzenou,” Hellenika  17  (1962)  1-23 .PLP,  nos.  10061  — 
102.  A.  Angelopoulos,  “To  genealogikon  dendron  tes  oi- 
kogeneias  ton  Kabasilon,”  Makedonika  17  (1977)  367—96. 

-A.K. 

KABASILAS,  NEILOS,  theological  writer;  born 
Thessalonike?  ca.  1300,  died  1363.  Because  Ka¬ 
basilas  evidently  bore  the  baptismal  name  of  Ni¬ 
cholas,  he  has  sometimes  been  confused  with  his 
nephew  Nicholas  Chamaetos  Kabasilas.  Kabasi¬ 
las  taught  in  Thessalonike,  where  Demetrios  Ky- 
dones  was  among  his  pupils;  later  he  served  in 
the  government  of  John  VI  Kantakouzenos  in 
Constantinople,  and  then  became  a  hieromonk 
(after  1353).  From  1361  to  1363  he  was  metro¬ 
politan  of  Thessalonike,  but  apparently  never  took 
up  residence  in  his  see. 

Kabasilas  wrote  Palamite  and  anti-Latin  theo¬ 
logical  treatises,  including  an  Antigramma  against 
Nikephoros  Gregoras  (ed.  G.  Papamichael,  Ekkl- 
Phar  11  [1913]  66—75)  and  an  essay  titled  On  the 
Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  the  latter  treatise 
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Kabasilas  attacked  Aquinas,  whose  work  he  knew 
through  Kydones’  translations,  for  applying  to 
theology  the  methods  of  scholasticism,  esp.  the 
excessive  use  of  syllogisms  (H.-G.  Beck,  Divus 
Thomas 3  13  [1935]  3-22).  Kabasilas’s  arguments 
were  in  turn  refuted  by  Kydones  in  his  (unedited) 
Defense  of  Thomas  Aquinas  against  Neilos  Kabasilas 
(M.  Rackl, Divus  Thomas 2  7  [1920]  303—17). 

ed.  E.  Candal,  Nilus  Cabasilas  et  theologia  S.  Thomae  de 
processione  Spiritus  Sancti  (Vatican  1945).  A.  Failler,  “Une 
refutation  de  Balsamon  par  Nil  Kabasilas,”  REB  32  (1974) 

21 1-23,  with  Fr.  tr.  For  complete  list  of  works,  see  Tuscu- 
lum-Lexikon  427. 

lit.  Podskalsky,  Theologie  180-95.  BL.P,  no. 10102. 

-A.M.T. 


KABASILAS,  NICHOLAS  CHAMAETOS,  writer 
and  theologian;  born  Thessalonike  ca.  1322/3 
(Loenertz,  infra  226),  died  Constantinople?  after 
1391.  Born  to  a  noble  family,  he  adopted  his 
mother’s  name  of  Kabasilas  in  preference  to  his 
patronymic  Chamaetos.  After  beginning  his  stud¬ 
ies  in  Thessalonike  with  his  uncle  Neilos  Kabasi¬ 
las,  he  moved  to  Constantinople  for  further  ed¬ 
ucation.  He  was  a  Palamite  and  Kantakouzenist, 
who  joined  the  entourage  of  John  VI  Kanta- 
kouzenos  after  the  latter’s  victory  in  the  Civil 
War  of  1341—47.  He  may  have  been  a  candidate 
for  the  patriarchate  in  1353.  He  never  married; 
it  is  likely  that  he  eventually  became  a  monk 
(Angelopoulos,  infra  69—74).  His  final  years  were 
devoted  to  theology  and  philosophy. 

Kabasilas  was  a  scholar  of  widely  ranging  inter¬ 
ests,  including  rhetoric,  astronomy,  law,  and  the¬ 
ology.  He  had  a  fierce  social  conscience,  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  his  treatise  titled  On  Usury  addressed 
to  Anna  of  Savoy  (ed.  R.  Guilland  in  Eis  mnemen 
Spyridonos  Lamprou  [Athens  1935]  269—77),  in  which 
he  used  moral  arguments  to  criticize  the  practice 
of  usury  (M.  Poljakovskaja,  ADSV  13  [1976]  83- 
96).  His  ideal  monarch  is  based  on  Plato’s  ruler: 
he  should  be  strong,  educated,  and  just.  Kabasilas 
is  esp.  vocal  in  the  defense  of  the  right  to  property 
and  in  his  condemnation  of  injustice  (M.  Polja¬ 
kovskaja,  ADSV  12  [1975]  104-16).  His  Discourse 
Concerning  Illegal  Acts  of  Officials  against  Things 
Sacred  attacks  unspecified  laymen  who  confiscated 
monastic  property  for  defense  needs,  such  as  res¬ 
toration  of  fortifications,  construction  of  naval 
vessels,  and  recruitment  of  soldiers.  Most  scholars 
now  accept  I.  Sevcenko’s  thesis  that  the  latter 
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discourse  was  not  directed  against  the  Zealots  in 
Thessalonike,  as  was  earlier  believed;  the  identity 
of  Kabasilas’s  adversaries  is,  however,  still  under 
discussion.  Kabasilas  also  wrote  spiritual  treatises, 
such  as  Explanation  of  the  Divine  Liturgy  and  The 
Life  of  Christ.  He  was  a  mystic  who  emphasized 
prayer  (cf.  G.  Podskalsky,  OstkSt  20  [1971]  17- 
42). 

ed.  P.  Enepekides,  “Der  Briefwechsel  des  Mystikers  Ni- 
kolaos  Kabasilas,”  BZ  46  (1953)  18-46,  corr.  by  R.-J.  Loe- 
nertz,  OrChrP  21  (1955)  205-31,  and  F  Sevcenko,  BZ  47 
(1954)  49-59-  Spiritual  writings — PG  150:368—725.  Eng. 
tr.  j.M.  Hussey,  P.  McNulty,  A  Commentary  on  the  Divine 
Liturgy  (London  i960).  Discourse — ed.  Sevcenko,  Soc.  & 
Intell.  pts.  IV  (1957),  81-171;  V  (i960),  181-201;  VI  (1962), 
403-08. 

lit.  A.  A.  Angelopoulos,  Nikolaos  Kabasilas  Chamaetos.  He 
zoe  kai  to  ergon  autou  (Thessalonike  1970).  M.  Lot-Borodine, 
Un  maitre  de  la  spirituality  byzantine  an  XlVe  siecle:  Nicolas 
Cabasilas  (Paris  1958).  Beck,  Kirche  780—83.  -A.M.T. 


KABBADION  {KCtfifia8i{o)v),  a  caftan,  probably 
of  oriental  origin,  called  the  “costume  of  the  eth- 
nikoi"  by  Philotheos  in  899  (Oikonomides,  Lisles 
177.32-179.1),  but  a  standard  article  of  imperial 
and  court  costume  by  the  14th  C.  Among  the 
officeholders  who  wore  the  kabbadion  were  the 
despotes,  the  megas  doux,  the  me  gas  logothetes,  and 
the  megas  myrtaites  (pseudo-Kod.  146.2,  153.18, 
154.16-17,  166.13-14).  To  judge  by  the  portrait 
at  Chora  of  the  megas  logothetes  Theodore  Me- 
tochites,  who  is  wearing  a  bluish-green  caftan, 
the  garment  had  long  full  sleeves,  was  belted,  and 
had  a  gold-embroidered  collar  and  borders  along 
the  sleeves  and  hem;  unlike  a  tunic,  the  kabbadion 
apparently  fastened  down  the  front,  and  the  twin 
front  edges  of  the  garment  were  also  embroidered 
with  gold.  The  kabbadion  of  Alexios  Apokaukos 
in  Paris,  B.N.  gr.  2144,  fol.nr  (Spatharakis,  Por¬ 
trait,  fig. 96),  has  tight  sleeves  and  is  decorated 
with  roundels  containing  heraldic  lions.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  pseudo- Kodinos  (pseudo-Kod.  146.2-3, 
153.18,  274.13—14),  a  kabbadion  could  also  be  vi¬ 
olet  or  red  and  adorned  with  pearls.  The  texts 
suggest  that  it  was  worn  over  the  skaranikon. 

lit.  P.A.  Phourikes,  “Peri  tou  etymou  ton  lexeon  skara- 
mangion,  kabbadion,  skaranikon,”  Lexikographikon  archeion 
tes  meses  kai  neas  hellenikes  6  (1923)  463-66.  Underwood, 
Kariye  Djami  1:42.  -N.P.S. 


KAFFA  (Ka</>d?  in  De  adrn.  imp.  53.17°)’  ancient 
Theodosia,  a  strategic  post  on  the  southeastern 


coast  of  Crimea  along  the  passage  from  the  Black 
Sea  tc  the  Azov  Sea.  Taken  by  the  Huns  in  380, 
it  was  ruled  by  the  Alans  in  the  5th— 6th  C.,  by 
the  Khazars  in  the  7th  to  10th  C.,  and  then  came 
under  Cuman  and  (after  1223)  Tatar  rule.  As  a 
result  of  Genoa’s  alliance  with  Byz.  (treaty  of 
Nymphaion,  1261)  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
Tatars  (the  allies  of  Byz.),  ca.  1266  the  Genoese 
established  a  colony  in  Kaffa,  which  soon  became 
the  greatest  trading  center  in  eastern  Europe, 
handling  the  traffic  of  Eastern  and  Western  goods. 
By  1380  Kaffa  had  secured  control  over  other 
Italian  colonies  in  the  region:  Cembalo  (Bala- 
klava),  Vosporo  (Bosporos),  Matraga  (Tmuto- 
rokan),  Lo  Capa  (on  the  estuary  of  the  Kuban), 
and  Sebastopolis. 

The  Genoese  repelled  the  attempts  of  the  em¬ 
pire  of  Trf.bizond  to  penetrate  Kaffa:  an  attack 
of  several  Greek  ships  from  Sinope  and  Trebi- 
zond  in  1313  caused  some  damage  to  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  Kaffa,  and  friction  continued  through¬ 
out  the  first  half  of  the  15th  C.  The  war  with 
Venice  (1350—56)  was  won  by  the  Genoese  who 
thus  established  their  hegemony  in  the  Black  Sea. 
After  the  treaty  of  1347  Kaffa  enjoyed  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Tatar  rulers  of  Crimea.  Its  prosper¬ 
ity  decreased  when  Timur  captured  Tana,  thus 
curtailing  Kaffa’s  trade  with  the  Caucasus,  Central 
Asia,  India,  and  China.  By  1475,  when  it  was 
taken  by  the  Ottomans,  Kaffa  was  still  a  large  city 
numbering  8,000  households,  that  is,  about  40,000 
inhabitants. 

Kaffa  was  a  customs  point  and  a  center  trading 
in  commodities  such  as  slaves,  grain,  hides,  furs, 
silk,  and  fish.  Besides  Italians  its  mixed  population 
included  Greeks  (there  were  Greek  churches  and 
two  Greek  monasteries  in  Kaffa),  Armenians,  Rus’, 
Muslims,  and  Jews.  Before  1437  an  ecclesiastical 
metropolis  subordinate  to  Constantinople  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  Kaffa,  but  this  soon  passed  into  the 
hands  of  supporters  of  Union  of  the  Churches 
(E.  Zachariadou,  ArchPont  29  [1968]  280-93). 

lit.  M.  Malowist,  Kaffa — kolonia  genuehska  na  Krymie  i 
problem  wschodni  w  latach  1454-/475  (Warsaw  1947).  Jakob- 
son,  SredKrym  108—18.  V.  Badjan,  A.  Ciperis,  “Torgovlja 
Kaffy  v  XIII— XV  vv.,”  in  Feodal’naja  Tavrika  (Kiev  1974) 
174—89.  G.  Petti  Balbi,  “Caffa  e  Pera  a  meta  del  Trecento,” 
RESEE  16  (1978)  217-28.  -O.P. 

KAINOTOMIA  ( Koavoropda ,  lit.  “innovation”).  In 
the  context  of  law  the  word  usually  means  new 


buildings  that  might  interfere  with  another’s  rights 
or  public  interest.  Already  in  classical  Roman  law 
various  legal  remedies  were  available  to  the  neigh¬ 
bors  of  a  person  erecting  a  building  to  counter 
disturbances  from  building  construction  (cf.  esp. 
Basil.  58.10).  To  these  private  legal  remedies,  which 
were  intended  for  individuals,  a  constitution  of 
the  emperor  Zeno  ( Cod.Just .  VIII  10.12,  Basil. 
58.11.11)  added  a  kind  of  general  building  reg¬ 
ulation  in  the  interest  of  public  safety;  it  pre¬ 
scribed  the  distances  between,  and  heights  of,  new 
buildings.  Zeno’s  constitution  was  confirmed  by 
Justinian  I  and  extended  to  all  cities  of  the  em¬ 
pire  ( Cod.Just .  VIII. 10. 13,  Nov.Just.  63  —  Basil. 
58.11.12,14).  The  regulations  involving  distances 
between  buildings,  esp.  with  reference  to  a  sea 
view,  remained  in  force,  as  the  Peira  50.5  shows. 
The  treatise  of  Julian  of  Askalon  contains  nu¬ 
merous  other  safety  regulations  to  be  observed 
with  regard  to  kainotomia,  affecting  industrial 
premises  as  well.  The  most  extensive  compilation 
of  all  Byz.  building  regulations  is  given  in  the 
Hexabiblos  of  Harmenopoulos  (2.4).  The  word 
was  also  used  to  designate  theological,  fiscal,  or 
political  innovations,  usually  with  negative 
overtones.  -M.Th.F. 


KAINOURGION.  See  Great  Palace. 


KAIOUMOS  (K aiovfxds;),  theologian;  first  half  of 
the  7th  C.  He  is  known  only  from  an  anonymous 
brief  edifying  story  preserved  in  several  MSS  from 
the  1  ith  C.  onward.  Reportedly  Kaioumos  was  an 
anchorite  who  lived  at  the  “bay  of  St.  Antony,” 
on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  near  Klysma;  he 
moved  from  there  to  Ammochostos,  Cyprus,  where 
he  stayed  in  seclusion.  He  was  summoned  as  an 
arbiter  in  the  case  of  a  certain  Philentolos,  son  of 
Olympios:  a  rich  and  generous  man,  lie  helped 
the  poor  and  even  founded  a  hospital,  but  had 
“the  passion  of  fornication.”  After  his  death,  a 
local  council  was  convened,  presided  by  Archbp. 
Arkadios  (before  625—641/2),  to  debate  Philen- 
tolos’s  posthumous  condition.  According  to 
Kaioumos,  Philentolos  was  saved  from  Hell  by  his 
charitable  deeds  but  was  not  admitted  to  Paradise 
because  of  his  sin;  his  soul  had  to  remain  with 
those  of  unbaptized  children.  The  status  of  the 
pious  sinner  was  not  considered  provisional,  and 
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Kaioumos  did  not  introduce  the  idea  of  Purga¬ 
tory.  Kyrris  connects  Kaioumos’s  explanation  with 
some  passages  in  the  Qur’an. 

source.  F.  Halkin,  “La  vision  de  Kaioumos  et  le  sort 
eternel  de  Philentolos  Olympiou,”  AB  63  (1945)  62-64. 

lit.  C.P.  Kyrris,  “The  Admission  of  the  Souls  of  Im¬ 
moral  But  Humane  People  into  the  ‘Limbus  Puerorum,’ 
According  to  the  Cypriot  Abbot  Kaioumos,”  RESEE  9 
(1971)461-77.  -A.K. 

KAISARIANE  (Kaicrapiavr}),  monastery  on  Mt. 
Hymettos  near  Athens.  In  antiquity  probably  a 
sanctuary  of  Aphrodite,  the  site  was  converted  to 
Christian  use  in  the  5th  or  6th  C.  The  monastery 
must  date  to  ca.  1 100,  when  the  surviving  church 
was  built;  it  is  mentioned  in  the  correspondence 
of  Pope  Innocent  III  (T.  Neroutsos,  DIEE  3  [1889] 
103-05)  but  apparently  remained  in  Greek  hands 
after  the  Fourth  Crusade  since  in  1210  Michael 
Choniates  addressed  a  letter  to  its  Orthodox  he- 
goumenos  (Mich.Akom.  2:311).  The  katholikon  is  a 
cross-in-square  with  half-hexagonal  apses;  south 
of  the  church  is  a  bath,  apparently  contemporary 
with  the  katholikon  but  later  turned  into  an  oil 
press.  The  narthex  and  frescoes  in  the  katholikon, 
along  with  the  other  buildings  of  the  monastery, 
are  post-Byz.  To  the  west  are  the  remains  of  a 
large  early  Christian  basilica  with  semicircular 
apses,  over  which  a  smaller  domed  church  was 
built,  apparently  in  the  10th- 1  ith  C.  To  the  south 
of  this  are  the  ruins  of  a  single-aisled  church, 
probably  built  during  the  Frankish  period. 

lit.  Th.  Chatzidakis,  The  Monastery  of  Kaisanani  (Athens 
1977).  A.K.  Orlandos,  “Mesaionika  mnemeia  tes  pediados 
ton  Athenon,”  in  Eureterion  ton  mesaionikon  mnemeion  tes 
Hellados  1.3  (Athens  1933)  158-64.  L.  Forrest,  “The  Mon¬ 
astery  of  Kaisariani:  History  and  Architecture”  (Ph.D.  diss., 
Indiana  Univ.,  1990).  Janin,  Eglises  centres  313.  -T.E.G. 

KAISARIOS,  PSEUDO-,  name  given  to  the  au¬ 
thor  of  four  dialogues  ( Erotapokriseis )  masquer¬ 
ading  as  the  work  of  Kaisarios  {died  369),  who 
was  the  younger  brother  of  Gregory  of  Nazian- 
zos,  holder  of  various  official  positions  and  a 
court  doctor.  They  are  dated  by  both  Dujcev  and 
Duprey  {infra)  to  the  first  half  of  the  6th  C.  Many 
of  the  questions  are  of  a  religious  nature,  seeking 
greater  understanding  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and 
Scriptures  in  order  to  combat  heresy.  Pseudo- 
Kaisarios,  a  Monophysite,  polemicizes  against  Jews, 
Arians,  and  Origenists  and  may  be  connected  with 


Severos  of  Antioch.  Perhaps  a  quarter  of  the 
questions  are  on  scientific  matters,  such  as  queries 
about  thunder  and  lightning,  rainbows,  the  na¬ 
ture  of  fire,  and  the  changing  length  of  days  and 
nights.  Several  passages  on  the  Slavs  and  other 
inhabitants  of  the  Danube  region  are  of  particular 
interest,  as  perhaps  the  earliest  written  testimony 
about  the  Slavs  (Dujcev,  Medioevo  1:23—43). 

The  dialogues  owe  palpable  debts  to  such  au¬ 
thors  as  Epiphanios  of  Salamis,  Cyril  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  Basil  the  Great,  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa.  They 
also  exist  in  a  lOth-C.  Slavonic  translation,  which 
contains  more  questions  than  the  extant  Greek 
text  hut  also  lacks  some  passages  that  survive  in 
Greek. 

ED.  PG  38:851  —  1  190. 

lit.  R.  Riedinger,  Pseudo-Kaisarios:  Uberlieferungsge- 
schichte  und  Verfasserfrage  (Munich  1969).  P.  Duprey,  “Quand 
furent  composes  les  ‘Dialogues’  attribues  a  Cesaire  de  Na- 
zianze?,”  PrOC  5  (1955)  14-30,  297-315.  Dujcev,  Medioevo 
2:195—205,  604L  -B.B.,  A.M.T. 

KAISERAUGST  TREASURE,  a  group  of  silver 
objects  and  coins  of  the  first  half  of  the  4th  C., 
unearthed  in  1961-62  inside  the  fort  of  Castrum 
Rauracense  at  Augst  (Augusta  Rauricorum)  near 
Basel.  Now  in  the  Romermuseum,  Augst,  it  con¬ 
tains  64  domestic  objects,  one  fragment  (Hacksil- 
ber),  three  ingots  with  stamps  of  the  usurper 
Magnentius  applied  at  Trier  after  Jan.  350,  and 
186  coins  and  medallions  dating  between  294  and 
350.  Among  the  objects  are  14  serving  plates  and 
bowls,  four  goblets,  and  41  spoons  and  small 
implements  (one  with  a  Christogram).  Other  items 
include  a  gilt-  and  niello-inlaid  extending  lamp- 
stand,  a  statuette  of  Aphrodite,  two  plates  with 
elaborately  decorated  central  medallions  and 
rims — one  with  an  Achilles  cycle  in  relief  and  the 
other  with  seaside  and  hunting  scenes  in  gilt  and 
niello  inlay;  a  rectangular  plate  with  inlaid  panels 
depicting  Ariadne,  Bacchus,  and  Erotes.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  inscriptions  on  their  bases,  the  Achilles 
plate  was  made  in  Thessalonike  and  a  fluted  plate 
in  Naissos.  An  association  of  this  opulent  and 
pagan  imagery  with  the  emperor  Julian  was  once 
supposed.  Yet,  some  objects  bear  graffiti  mention¬ 
ing  a  P.  Romulus  and  a  Marcellianus,  both  iden¬ 
tified  as  officers  serving  Magnentius,  who  per¬ 
ished  at  the  battle  of  Mursa  on  28  Sept.  351;  the 
treasure  is  therefore  thought  to  have  been  buried 
between  Jan.  350  and  Sept.  351. 


lit.  Der  spatromische  Silberschatz  von  Kaiseraugst,  ed.  H.A. 
Cahn,  A.  Kaufmann-Heinimann,  2  vols.  (Augst  1984). 

-M.M.M. 


KALAMANOS  (RaXa/caw?.  Kaka/uanos),  a  no¬ 
ble  family  of  Russo-Hungarian  origin.  The  foun¬ 
der,  Boris,  was  a  son  of  the  Hungarian  king  Co- 
loman  or  Kalman  (1095-1116)  of  the  house  of 
Arpad  and  Evfimija,  the  daughter  of  Vladimir 
Monomach.  He  arrived  in  Byz.  from  Rus’  during 
the  reign  of  John  II  and  married  a  relative  of  the 
emperor  (Arete  Doukaina,  according  to  V.  Lau¬ 
rent).  He  died  in  battle  in  1155.  The  sebastos 
Constantine  Kalamanos,  governor  of  Cilicia,  was 
defeated  and  captured  in  1164  by  Nur  al-DIn. 
Laurent  ( Billies  metr.,  no. 439)  dated  a  seal  of  a 
Kalamanos,  sebastos  and  doux,  to  the  end  of  the 
12th  C.  The  family  possessed  a  mansion  in  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  ca.  1 200  one  of  them  was  a  lord 
of  the  Sampson  district.  Thereafter  no  Kalamanos 
occupied  any  prominent  position. 

lit.  S.P.  Rozanov,  “Evfimija  Vladimirovna  i  Boris  Ko- 
lomanovif,”  IzvAN  SSSR,  Otdelenie  gumanitamych  nauk  (1930), 
no. 8,  585-99;  110.9,  649— 71.  V.  Laurent,  “Arete  Doukaina, 
la  kralaina,”  BZ  65  (1972)  35-39-  PLP,  nos.  10221-23. 

-A.K. 


KALAMATA  (K aka/xara,  name  derived  from 
ancient  Kalamai),  city  in  Messenia  with  a  fertile 
hinterland,  near  the  Gulf  of  Messenia.  It  was 
located  a  little  to  the  north  of  Kalamai  and  was 
built  on  the  site  of  ancient  Pharai.  Unimportant 
in  antiquity,  Kalamata  is  generally  ignored  by  the 
Byz.  sources:  only  the  vita  of  St.  Nikon  ho  “Me- 
tanoeite”  (ed.  Sullivan,  ch.31.7)  mentions  it.  The 
1 2th-C.  geographer  al-lDRls!  describes  it  as  a  large 
and  populous  city.  At  least  five  surviving  churches 
dating  to  the  11th— 12th  C.  suggest  considerable 
activity  in  this  period:  among  these  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Apostles  and  another  known  under 
the  name  of  St.  Charalambos  have  a  cross-in¬ 
square  plan.  Kalamata  was  conquered  by  William 
I  of  Champlitte  in  1205  and  given  to  Geoffrey  I 
Villehardouin;  William  II  Villehardouin  was  born 
and  died  there.  The  city  was  taken  by  the  neigh¬ 
boring  Slavs  in  1293  or  1295;  in  the  14th  C.  its 
territory  included  the  castles  of  Nesi  and  Maina. 
It  remained  a  possession  of  the  principality  of 
Achaia  until  the  end  of  the  principality  in  1428, 
when  it  came  briefly  under  Byz.  control.  In  the 


second  half  of  the  15th  C.  and  later  it  was  con¬ 
tested  between  the  Ottomans  and  Venetians.  Ka¬ 
lamata  is  mentioned  as  a  bishopric  only  in  post- 
Byz.  times. 

The  castle  of  Kalamata  was  the  acropolis  of 
ancient  Pharai  and  was  refortified  sometime  dur¬ 
ing  the  Byz.  era;  according  to  the  Chronicle  of 
the  Morea  (Greek  version,  ed.  Schmitt, 
p.i  16.171 1-14),  it  was  not  in  a  condition  to  with¬ 
stand  a  siege  in  1 205.  The  Latins  rebuilt  the  castle 
substantially,  giving  it  a  double  circuit  of  walls. 

lit.  A.  Bon,  “Eglises  byzantines  de  Kalamata,”  6  CEB, 
vol.  2  (Paris  1950)  35-50.  Idem,  Moree  franque  408-10, 
666-68.  Andrews,  Castles  28-35.  -T.E.G. 


KALAMBAKA.  See  Stagoi. 


KALAMOS  {KdXa/u.09,  “reed”),  a  measure  of  length 
equal  to  the  late  Roman  akaina  (aKcava)  of  10 
podes  (see  Pous).  Later,  the  kalamos  was  used  for 
measuring  vineyards;  originally  one  kalamos  meant 
the  simple  distance  between  two  vines,  subse¬ 
quently  also  the  double  or  triple  distance.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  metrological  treatises,  vineyards  were 
evaluated  in  two  or  three  categories  of  quality: 
the  worse  the  quality  the  greater  the  distances 
between  two  vines.  From  the  time  of  Michael  IV, 
1/4  basilike  spithame  was  added  to  the  kalamos 
used  in  measuring  vineyards  of  the  best  quality. 
lit.  Schilbach,  Metrologie  37— 41,  81—  91.  -E.  Sch. 


KALAPHATES  (KaXa^drTj?),  caulker,  a  crafts¬ 
man  who  made  ships  watertight  by  filling  in  their 
joints  and  seams  with  pitch.  The  term  is  unknown 
in  classical  antiquity  but  appears  in  papyri  of  the 
6th-8th  C.  (Preisigke,  Worterbuch  1:727).  Liut- 
prand  of  Cremona  uses  this  Gieek  woid  and 
defines  it  as  a  navium  compositor  (lit.  “arranger”  of 
ships — Koder-Weber,  Liutprand  44).  Constantine 
VII  Porphyrogennetos  (De  cer.  675.4—6)  distin¬ 
guishes  naupegesis,  shipbuilding  proper,  from  ka- 
laphatesis  of  the  same  boats.  Emp.  Michael  V, 
surnamed  Kalaphates,  was  the  son  of  a  caulker, 
according  to  Psellos,  who  provides  a  precise  de¬ 
scription  of  this  craftsman’s  work  ( Chron .  bk.4, 
ch. 26. 12-15,  vol.  1:69). 

lit.  H.  &  R.  Kahane,  RB  1.4:41(4.  -A.K. 
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KALAVRYTA  (K akapipvTa,  “beautiful  spring”; 
Colovrate,  etc.,  in  Western  texts),  city  in  the  bor¬ 
derland  between  Achaia  and  Arkadia,  located  in 
a  high  and  nearly  inaccessible  plain  near  ancient 
Kynaitha,  unknown  after  the  3rd  C.  (E.  Pieske, 
RE  11  [1922]  2479—82).  The  name  Kalobrita  ap¬ 
pears  first  in  the  Partitio  Romaniae  (A.  Carile, 
StVen  7  [1965]  219.47).  In  the  mid- 13th  C.  it 
formed  a  barony  consisting  of  1 2  fiefs;  the  baron 
of  Kalavryta  was  in  the  fist  of  12  peers  of  the 
seigneur  of  Morea  (Jacoby,  Feodalite  24O;  the 
barony  of  Kalavryta  was  in  the  hands  of  the  family 
of  Durnay.  In  1270—74  Greeks  again  held  Kala¬ 
vryta,  and  by  the  end  of  the  13th  C.  the  Greek 
nobles  Jacob  Zassy  (Tzausios?)  and  his  cousin  Pho- 
tios  dominated  the  city.  Around  1400  the  Hos¬ 
pitallers  attempted  to  seize  Corinth,  Kalavryta, 
and  Mistra,  but  the  expedition  failed  because  of 
the  resistance  of  the  local  population.  In  the  15th 
C.  Kalavryta  served  as  one  of  the  residences  of 
the  despotai  of  the  Morea,  and  in  1429  the  mar¬ 
riage  between  Thomas  Palaiologos  and  Caterina, 
daughter  of  Centurione  Zaccaria,  took  place  at 
the  village  of  Krastikoi  near  Kalavryta. 

The  Frankish  castle  of  Tremola,  mentioned  by 
numerous  sources,  stands  in  a  ruinous  condition 
above  the  modern  town;  there  is  a  single  gate,  no 
trace  of  flanking  towers,  a  keep,  and  a  subterra¬ 
nean  chapel  of  St.  John.  A  false  tradition  attri¬ 
butes  foundation  of  the  monastery  of  Hagia  Lavra 
at  Kalavryta  to  the  10th  C.,  but  it  is  probably  post- 
Byz. 

lit.  Bon,  Moree  franque  466-70,  633b  Zakythinos,  Des- 
potat  1:158b  2:91,  216.  -T.E.G. 


KALE  (KoAt)),  feminine  personal  name  (etym. 
probably  “good”).  The  name  is  extremely  rarely 
attested  in  early  texts.  A  judicial  decision  of  952 
mentions  a  woman  “called  Kale”  ( Lavra  1,  no.4.1 1). 
A  noble  lady  Kale,  who  as  a  nun  took  the  name 
Maria,  issued  a  will  at  the  end  of  the  11th  C. 
( FGHBulg  7  [1967]  70-78).  In  later  centuries  the 
name  became  very  popular,  esp.  in  the  peasant 
milieu:  vols.  2—3  of  Lavra  list  57  Kales,  second 
only  to  Maria  (69);  the  acts  of  Xeropotamou  men¬ 
tion  75  Kales  (compared  with  95  Marias);  in  the 
acts  of  Esphigmenou  there  are  50  Kales,  com¬ 
pared  with  66  Marias.  Noblewomen  with  this  name 
are  also  known  (e.g.,  PLP,  nos.  10311-12). 

-A.K. 


KALEKAS  (KaAeKa9),  a  family  that  in  the  14th 
C.  produced  several  intellectuals,  such  as  John 
XIV  Kalekas,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and 
the  writer  Manuel  Kalekas  (see  Kalekas,  Man¬ 
uel).  The  dates  of  the  ecclesiastical  rhetorician 
I  heophilos  Kalekas  have  not  been  ascertained; 
his  homilies  are  preserved  in  a  i6th-C.  MS.  Pro - 
topapas  of  Kerkyra  from  12  Aug.  1431,  Michael 
Kalekas  (died  1441)  tried  to  secure  the  protection 
of  the  Venetian  doge  Francesco  Foscari  for  the 
Orthodox  church  of  Kerkyra  (L.  Zoes,  EEBS  13 
[1937]  180).  The  relationship  of  these  intellectuals 
to  the  peasant  families  of  Kalekas  in  the  14th  and 
15th  C.  is  unclear. 

lit.  PLP ,  nos.  10286-90.  -A.K. 


KALEKAS,  MANUEL,  grammarian,  rhetor,  and 
theologian;  born  Constantinople,  died  Lesbos  1410. 
Born  into  an  Orthodox  family,  Kalekas  had  an 
unsuccessful  career  as  teacher  in  Constantinople, 
partly  because  of  his  opposition  to  Palamism.  From 
1391  to  1396  he  was  a  disciple  of  Demetrios  Ky- 
dones  and  was  introduced  to  the  works  of  Thomas 
Aquinas.  In  1396  religious  persecution  forced 
Kalekas  into  voluntary  exile  in  Pera;  shortly  there¬ 
after  he  converted  to  Catholicism.  After  his  so¬ 
journ  in  Pera  (1396-99),  he  moved  on  to  Crete 
(1400),  Italy  (1401-03?),  and  finally  settled  in 
Lesbos  (1404—10),  where  he  became  a  Dominican 
monk. 

Kalekas  was  an  active  scholar  and  writer.  In 
addition  to  his  correspondence,  addressed  pri¬ 
marily  to  Latinophile  friends  such  as  Kydones, 
Maximos  Chrysoberges,  and  Manuel  Chryso- 
loras,  he  copied  MSS;  made  Greek  translations 
of  Latin  liturgical  texts,  Anselm  of  Canterbury, 
and  Boethius;  and  wrote  treatises  on  theology. 
His  earlier  works  were  primarily  anti-Palamite; 
his  interests  later  shifted  to  Trinitarian  theology 
and  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  his 
Apologies  he  defended  his  rupture  with  the  Ortho¬ 
dox  church  and  argued  that  the  Turkish  advance 
was  caused  by  divine  wrath  at  the  deviation  of  the 
Greeks  from  the  true  faith. 

ed.  Correspondan.ee  de  Manuel  Calecas,  ed.  R.-J.  Loenertz 
(Vatican  1950).  PG  152:11-661;  154:864-958.  For  com¬ 
plete  list,  see  Beck,  Kirche  741. 

lit.  Mercati,  Notizie  62-117,  450-73.  PLP,  no.  10289. 

-A.M.T. 


KALENDERHANE  CAMII,  large  church  in  Con¬ 
stantinople,  situated  near  the  east  end  of  the  so- 
called  aqueduct  of  Valens.  Built  in  part  over  a 
bath  of  the  4th/5th  C.,  as  revealed  by  archaeolog¬ 
ical  investigation,  it  exhibits  a  complex  structural 
history.  Most  of  the  standing  structure  (a  cross¬ 
in-square  covered  by  a  dome)  is  of  the  late  12th 
C.,  but  the  east  end  is  partly  of  the  6th  and  has 
yielded  a  wall  mosaic  of  the  Presentation  of  Christ 
in  the  Temple  (6th/yth  C.).  An  added  chapel  at 
the  southeast  corner  is  decorated  in  fresco  and 
includes  a  fragmentary  cycle  of  the  life  of  St. 
Francis  painted  during  the  Latin  Empire.  Pre¬ 
vious  attempts  to  identify  Kalenderhane  with  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary  Diakonissa  or  that  of  Christ 
Akataleptos  have  been  abandoned.  A  fresco  of 
the  Virgin  Kyriotissa  over  the  central  door  be¬ 
tween  the  two  narthexes  suggests  a  dedication  to 
her. 

lit.  C.L.  Striker,  Y.D.  Kuban,  “Work  at  Kalenderhane 
Camii  in  Istanbul,”  DOP  21  (1967)  267-71;  22  (1968)  185— 
93;  25  (1971) 251-58;  29  (1975)  306-18.  -C.M. 

KALLATIS  (KaXXcms),  also  Callatis,  Greek  city 
on  the  Black  Sea,  south  of  Tomis;  mod.  Mangalia, 
in  the  Rumanian  district  of  Constanta.  Excava¬ 
tions  have  revealed  the  city  wall  of  the  late  3rd  C. 
that  served  probably  to  the  early  7th  C.  (F.  Preda, 
Universitatea  Bucuresli,  Analele ,  serin  Istorie  17  [1968] 
27—36).  The  city  seems  to  have  flourished  in  the 
4th~5th  C.  Near  Kallatis,  a  necropolis  was  inves¬ 
tigated:  most  of  the  tombs  were  of  the  4th  C.  and 
more  than  60  coins  from  the  period  of  Constan¬ 
tine  I  through  Theodosios  I  were  found,  whereas 
later  finds  were  rare  (one  coin  of  Theodosios  II 
and  one  of  Justinian  I).  Ceramics,  glass,  belt  buck¬ 
les,  and  other  objects  were  also  primarily  of  the 
4th  C.  There  is  no  reason  to  date  those  burials 
without  objects  exclusively  to  the  6th  C.,  as  did  C. 
Preda  (A.  Dierkens,  Latomus  40  [1981]  466). 

lit.  C.  Scorpan,  “Note  sur  les  fouilles  de  sauvegarde  de 
Callatis,”  Pontica  7  (1974)  191—97.  C.  Preda,  Callatis:  nec- 
ropola  romano-bizantina  (Bucharest  1980).  -A.K. 

KALLIERGES,  GEORGE,  artist,  called  “the  best 
painter  in  all  Thessaly”  in  the  dedicatory  inscrip¬ 
tion  (1315)  of  the  Church  of  the  Anastasis  at 
Berroia  in  Macedonia.  These  frescoes  suggest 
that  Kallierges  (KoAXiepyr}?)  was  familiar  with  the 
mosaics  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles  at 


Thessalonike,  where  his  presence  is  attested  by  a 
bill  of  sale  ( Chil. ,  no. 84. 63)  dated  9  Oct.  1322. 
The  attribution  to  Kallierges  of  frescoes  at  St. 
Nicholas  Orphanos  in  Thessalonike,  and  of  others 
on  Mt.  Athos,  is  less  secure.  Kallierges’  name  also 
occurs  in  the  title  of  an  epigram  by  Manuel  Philes 
(■ Carmina ,  ed.  Miller,  2:25,  epigram  1 1). 

lit.  S.  Pelekanides,  Kallierges,  holes  Thettalias  aristos  zo- 
graphos  (Athens  1973).  PLP,  no.  10367.  -A.C. 

KALLIKANTZAROL  See  Calends. 

KALLIKLES,  NICHOLAS,  physician  and  poet; 
first  half  of  the  12th  C.  Although  Kallikles 
(KaXXi K\r)<;)  is  mentioned  by  several  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries  (Theophylaktos  of  Ohrid,  Pro- 
dromos,  Gregory  Pardos),  all  we  know  of  his 
biography  is  the  report  of  Anna  Komnene  that 
Kallikles  attended  Alexios  I  s  deathbed  in  1118. 
Kallikles’  epitaph  of  John  II  was  reportedly  writ¬ 
ten  before  the  emperor’s  demise,  but  probably 
close  to  1 142.  Besides  panegyrics  of  rulers  (Alexios 
1,  his  wife  Irene,  John  II),  Kallikles  produced 
epigrams  praising  various  aristocrats:  he  stressed 
their  wealth  and  noble  origin,  but  eulogized  mar¬ 
tial  prowess  only  in  the  epitaph  of  the  sebastos 
Rogerios  (no.  19),  who  is  explicitly  said  to  have 
come  “from  the  land  of  the  Franks,”  i.e.,  Normans 
(M.  Mathieu,  Byzantion  23  [1953]  137—40).  Kalli¬ 
kles’  contemporary  Prodromos  fully  developed 
the  genre  of  aristocratic  poetic  eulogy.  Some  of 
Kallikles’  epigrams  are  dedicated  to  various  arti¬ 
facts,  such  as  110.2  on  an  icon  of  Christ  deposited 
in  the  Pantokrator  monastery;  accordingly  some 
inscriptions  preserved  on  reliquaries  have  been 
ascribed  to  Kallikles  (E.  Voordeckers,  L.  Milis, 
Byzantion  39  [1969]  456-88).  E.  Lipsic  and  R. 
Romano  consider  Kallikles  as  the  probable  author 
of  the  Timarion. 

ed.  Carmi,  ed.  R.  Romano  (Naples  1980). 

lit.  R.  Romano,  “Sulla  poesia  di  Nicola  Callicle,”  Annali 
di  Facolta  di  lettere  e  plosofia.  Universita  di  Napoli  22  ( 1979- 
Bo)  61—75.  A.  Garzya,  “Varia  philologa  XIII,”  in  Studi  in 
onore  di  Aristide  Colonna  (Perugia  1982)  117—22.  -A.K. 


KALLIMACHOS  AND  CHRYSORRHOE  (KaX- 
Xiptaxos  koiL  Xpvo-oppoit)),  romance  in  2,807  un¬ 
rhymed  Political  verses,  written  possibly  in  the 
early  14th  C.  by  a  nephew  of  Michael  VIII, 
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Andronikos  Palaiologos,  who  also  wrote  a  Dialogue 
against  the  Jews  (an  epigram  of  Manuel  Philes 
ascribes  to  Andronikos  a  romance  very  similar  to 
Kallimachos  and  Chrysorrhoe) .  Though  his  language 
admits  a  number  of  loan  words  and  vernacular 
features,  the  author  is  well  grounded  in  learned 
rhetorical  practice  (e.g.,  the  use  of  anaphora). 
Describing  the  tribulations  besetting  a  pair  of  lov¬ 
ers,  Kallimachos  and  Chrysorrhoe  combines  features 
from  the  romances  of  antiquity  (particularly  from 
the  Aithiopika  of  Heliodoros)  and  those  of  the 
i2th-C.  revival  (elaborate  ekphraseis  of  buildings 
and  gardens)  with  elements  of  folk-tale:  testing  of 
three  brothers,  a  drakon  (“ogre”),  a  witch  with  a 
magic  apple,  etc.  The  author  of  Kallimachos  and 
Chrysorrhoe  has  grafted  a  world  of  Byz.  court  cer¬ 
emonial  (proskynesis,  court  attendants,  etc.)  and 
official  procedures  onto  a  traditional  fairy  tale. 

ed.  Le  Roman  de  Callimaque  et  de  Chrysorrhoe,  ed.  M. 
Pichard  (Paris  1956),  with  Fr.  tr. 

lit.  Beck,  V  olksliteratur  117-20.  H.  Hunger,  “Un  roman 
byzandn  et  son  atmosphere:  Callimaque  et  Chrysorrhoe,” 
TM  3  ( 1 968)  405—22.  P.  Apostolopoulos,  La  langue  du  roman 
byzantin  “Callimaque  et  Chrysorrhoe"  (Athens  1984).  A.  Alek- 
sidze,  “Kallimach  i  Chrisorroja:  problema  ianra,"  JOB  32.3 
(1982)  93-99-  -E.M.J.,  M.J.J. 


KALLINIKOS  (KakktvLKos,  also  Leontopolis,  Ar. 
al-Raqqah  in  modern  Syria),  Byz.  city  in  Os- 
rhoene  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates  near 
the  more  ancient  foundation  of  Nikephorion, 
which  had  declined  by  the  4th  C.  (Jones,  Cities 
22 if).  A  well-fortified  commercial  city  (Amm. 
Marc.  23.3.7),  Kallinikos,  together  with  Nisibis 
and  Artaxata,  became  a  legally  designated  trading 
post  with  the  Persians  ( Codjust .  IV  63.4)-  Kalli¬ 
nikos  was  rebuilt  by  Leo  I  and  received  his  name 
in  466.  The  city  played  an  important  part  in  the 
Persian  wars.  In  542  Chosroes  I  took  Kallinikos 
and  led  its  citizens  to  Persia,  having  razed  the  city 
walls  (Prokopios,  Wars  2.21.30—33),  which  Justi¬ 
nian  I  later  rebuilt  (idem,  Buildings  2.7.17).  A  local 
tradition  maintains  that  Empress  Theodora  erected 
a  monumental  column  there  and  rebuilt  a  Mon- 
ophysite  monastery  (Michael  I  the  Syrian, 
Chronicle  2:419-20).  On  retreat  from  their  march 
to  Ctesiphon  in  580,  Maurice  and  his  army  checked 
a  Persian  attack  at  Kallinikos  (Theoph.Simok. 
3.17.8—1 1).  The  Arabs  took  Kallinikos  in  636-37 
(Donner,  Conquests  150O;  in  772  the  cAbbasid 
caliph  al-Mansur  built  nearby  the  new  city  of  al- 
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Rafiqah,  on  a  horseshoe-shaped  plan;  remains  of 
its  walls  still  stand. 

lit.  E.  Honigmann,  El 2  3:1108-10.  F.  Sarre,  E.  Herz- 
feld,  Archaologische  Reise  in  Euphrat-und-Tigris  Gebiet,  vol.  2 
(Berlin  1920)  349-64:  vol.  3  (Berlin  1911)  pis.  LX1II- 
LXX.  M.  al-Khalapb,  K.  Kohlmayer,  “Untersuchungen  zu 
ar-Raqqa-Nikephorion-Callinicum,”  Damascenische  Mittei- 
lungen  2  (1985)  133-62.  — M.M.M. 

KALLINIKOS  ( KakkiviKO* ;),  traditionally  but 
probably  wrongly  (H.  Wada,  Orient  1 1  L 1 9751  25- 
34)  considered  the  inventor  of  Greek  fire.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Theophanes  the  Confessor  (Theoph. 
354.13-17),  Kallinikos  fled  in  673/4  from  Heli¬ 
opolis  in  Syria  (or  perhaps  Egypt)  to  Constanti¬ 
nople,  where  his  use  of  “sea  fire”  was  crucial  in 
defending  the  city  against  the  Arab  siege  of  674- 
78. 

lit.  J.R.  Partington,  A  History  of  Greek  Fire  and  Gunpowder 
(Cambridge  i960)  12-14.  Stratos,  Byzantium  4:34-36. 

-P.A.H. 

KALLIPOLIS  (K akkirrokts,  mod.  Gelibolu,  Gal¬ 
lipoli),  city  on  the  European  shore  of  the  Sea  of 
Marmara  at  the  north  end  of  the  Hellespont.  In 
late  antiquity  it  was  a  suffragan  bishopric  of  Thra¬ 
cian  Herakleia.  In  324  the  caesar  Crispus  de¬ 
feated  the  fleet  of  Licinius  off  Kallipolis.  A  9th- 
C.  historian  (Theoph.  102.24-26)  relates  that  in 
the  5th  C.  Attila  reached  Kallipolis  and  Sestos 
and  conquered  all  of  the  cities  and  fortresses  in 
the  area. 

Justinian  I  restored  the  walls  of  Kallipolis,  but 
little  is  known  about  the  city  thereafter  until  the 
Crusaders  began  to  use  it  as  the  starting  point  for 
their  expeditions  to  the  East  (An.Komn.  3:159.12— 
16).  The  town  was  not  large — a  i2th-C.  historian 
(Kinn.  201.21)  describes  it  as  a  coastal  polisma. 
From  the  13th  C.  onward,  the  crossing  from  Kal¬ 
lipolis  to  Lampsakos  became  more  common,  re¬ 
placing  that  of  Abydos-Sestos.  In  1205  the  Vene¬ 
tians  occupied  Kallipolis,  but  in  1234/5  John  III 
Vatatzes  reconquered  the  Thracian  coast. 

In  1304  Kallipolis  served  as  the  headquarters 
of  the  Catalan  Grand  Company;  later  Kanta- 
kouzenos  found  the  town  a  convenient  base  from 
which  to  repel  “barbaric”  invasions.  In  1331/2 
Umur  Beg  led  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Kalli¬ 
polis.  In  1352  the  Ottomans  took  the  fortress  of 
Tzimpe,  north  of  Kallipolis,  and,  after  a  violent 
earthquake  on  2  March  1354,  captured  the  city. 


It  was  recovered  in  1366  by  Amadeo  VI  of  Savoy 
who  restored  it  to  the  Byz.  on  17  June  1367; 
Andronikos  IV  returned  it  to  the  sultan,  however, 
on  3  Sept.  1376.  Kallipolis  was  the  major  Ottoman 
naval  base  crucial  for  their  European  operations; 
Venice  endeavored  on  several  occasions  to  cap¬ 
ture  it  or  to  obtain  free  passage  through  the  strait, 
but  in  vain. 

lit.  Lemerle,  Aydin  68—74.  Ahrweiler,  Mer  318—25.  H. 
Inaitik,  El 2  2:983—87.  E.  Oberhummer,  RE  10  (1919) 
1659E  -A.K. 

KALLISTHENES,  PSEUDO-.  See  Alexander 
Romance. 

KALLISTOS  I,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  (June 
1350— 14  Aug.  1353;  1355-63);  died  Serres  Aug. 
1363.  Kallistos  spent  his  early  career  as  a  monk 
on  Athos;  he  was  a  disciple  of  Gregory  Sinaites 
and  accompanied  him  on  journeys  to  Constanti¬ 
nople  and  Paroria.  In  the  1330s  he  was  a  hiero- 
monk  at  the  Athonite  skete  of  Magoula;  in  the 
1340s  he  moved  to  Iveron,  where  he  eventually 
became  hegoumenos.  Elected  patriarch  in  1350  un¬ 
der  John  VI  Kantakouzenos,  he  presided  over  the 
local  council  of  Constantinople  of  1351  (see  under 
Constantinople,  Councils  of),  which  reaf¬ 
firmed  Palamite  doctrine.  In  this  capacity  his  por¬ 
trait  has  been  recognized  in  two  MSS  (Spatha- 
rakis,  Portrait ,  figs.  90,  g2).  He  remained  loyal  to 
John  V  Palaiologos;  in  spring  1353  he  refused  to 
perform  the  coronation  of  Matthew  I  Kanta¬ 
kouzenos  and  withdrew  from  the  patriarchate. 
After  his  replacement  by  Philotheos  Kokkinos, 
he  joined  John  V  on  Tenedos.  When  John  V 
regained  the  throne,  Kallistos  also  resumed  his 
patriarchate.  He  died  during  a  mission  to  the 
Serbs  to  seek  military  assistance  against  the  Turks. 

Kallistos  was  a  staunch  defender  of  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople;  he 
excommunicated  the  Serbian  patriarch  ca.  1352/3 
for  being  too  independent  (V.  Mosin,  Glasnik  Srpske 
Pravoslavne  Crkve  9  [27]  [1946]  192—206)  and  also 
forced  the  Bulgarian  patriarch  to  recognize  the 
supremacy  of  Constantinople  in  1361/2  ( RegPatr , 
fasc.  5,  no. 2442).  He  wrote  a  number  of  works, 
including  Lives  of  Gregory  Sinaites  and  St.  Theo¬ 
dosios  of  Turnovo;  the  latter  survives  only  in  a 
Bulgarian  translation.  He  was  also  the  author  of 
homilies  (64  according  to  Cones),  among  which 


is  an  enkomion  for  Patr.  John  IV  Nesteutes.  The 
homiliary  attributed  to  Kallistos  in  Slavic  transla¬ 
tion  is  the  work  of  Patr.  John  IX  Agapetos  (1111  — 
34;  D.  Cones,  Palaeobulgarica  6  [1982]  no. 2,  41  — 
55;  C.  Milovanovic,  ZRVI  22  [1983]  149-63). 

f.d.  MM  1:295—448.  For  list  of  other  works,  see  Gones, 
infra. 

source.  A.  Failler,  “La  deposition  du  patriarche  Calliste 
Ier,”  RER  31  (1973)  5-163,  with  Fr.  tr. 

lit.  RegPatr,  fasc.  5,  nos.  2311—46,  2373—2460.  PEP, 
110.10478.  D.B.  Gones,  To  syngraphikon  ergon  tou  oikoumeni- 
kou  patriarchou  Kallistou  A'  (Athens  1980).  — A.M.T.,  A.C. 

KALOJAN  (Lat.  Calojoannes)  or  Ioannitza, 
younger  brother  of  Asen  I  and  Peter;  ruler  of 
Bulgaria  (1 197—1207);  died  near  Thessalonike  Oct. 
1207.  In  1188  Kalojan  was  sent  as  a  hostage  to 
Constantinople  but  escaped  to  Turnovo  ca.1190; 
after  Peter’s  assassination  he  inherited  power.  Be¬ 
ginning  in  1 199,  he  launched  attacks  against  Byz.; 
he  found  support  among  independent  “princes” 
such  as  Ivanko  and  Dobromir  Chrysos  as  well 
as  some  rebellious  Byz.  magnates.  Kalojan  con¬ 
quered  Konstantia,  Varna,  and  a  major  part  of 
Macedonia.  The  treaty  of  1202  with  Alexios  III 
confirmed  his  acquisitions.  For  support  against 
Byz.,  Kalojan  turned  to  Innocent  III  and,  in 
1 204,  the  pope’s  envoy  Leo  crowned  Kalojan  as 
king;  Kalojan,  however,  assumed  the  title  of  em¬ 
peror  of  Bulgaria  and  Vlachia.  The  Bulgarian 
church  accepted  Rome’s  jurisdiction  and  the  arch¬ 
bishop  obtained  the  title  of  primate.  The  Fourth 
Crusade  changed  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
Balkans  and  compelled  Kalojan  to  seek  an  alliance 
with  the  Greek  aristocracy  against  the  Crusaders. 
On  14  Apr.  1205  the  allies,  with  Cuman  help, 
destroyed  the  Latin  army  and  captured  Emp. 
Baldwin  of  Flanders.  To  exploit  his  success, 
Kalojan  invaded  Thrace;  after  the  death  of  Bon¬ 
iface  of  Montferrat,  he  besieged  Thessalonike. 
The  Cuman  chieftain  Manastras  murdered  Ka¬ 
lojan  outside  the  city.  The  Byz.  hated  Kalojan, 
who  called  himself  Rhomaioktonos  or  “killer  of  the 
Rhomaioi,”  for  his  cruelty  in  imperial  territory 
(Akrop.  1:23.18-19).  They  gave  him  the  name  of 
Skyloioannes  (John  the  dog)  and  claimed  that  Ka¬ 
lojan  was  slain  by  St.  Demetrios  himself.  I.  Dujcev 
(i infra  i8of),  however,  hypothesizes  that  Kalojan 
died  of  disease  (pleurisy).  His  skeleton  may  be  the 
one  found  in  the  Church  of  the  Forty  Martyrs, 
Turnovo,  with  a  signet  ring  inscribed  in  Cyrillic 
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“Kalojan’s  ring.”  There  is  also  a  seal  of  “Kaloen” 
the  tsar  of  the  Bulgarians  (N.  Musrnov,  BS  4 
[*932]  135-38). 

lit.  Zlatarski,  1st.  3: 108-269.  I.  Dujcev,  “La  bague-sceau 
du  roi  bulgare  Kalojan,”£S  36  (1975)  173-83.  Wolff,  Latin 
Empire,  pt.III  (1949),  188-203.  -A.K.,  C.M.B. 

KALOMODIOS  (KaAo/xoSios),  a  money-changer 
or  banker  of  Constantinople,  also  engaged  in  long¬ 
distance  trade  (Nik. Chon.  523O;  fl.  ca.1200.  Of¬ 
ficials  of  Alexios  III  arrested  Kalomodios  to  strip 
him  of  his  wealth.  Next  morning  a  riotous  crowd, 
presumably  organized  by  his  fellow  bankers,  forced 
Patr.  John  X  Kamateros  to  intercede  for  Kalo¬ 
modios;  he  was  released  unharmed.  -C.M.B. 

KALOPHEROS,  JOHN  LASKARIS,  rich  mer¬ 
chant,  landowner,  and  diplomat;  a  friend  of  De- 
metrios  Kydones;  born  between  1325  and  1330, 
died  in  Cyprus  1392.  The  connection  of  Kalo- 
pheros  (K akocpspos)  with  the  house  of  Laskaris 
is  unclear.  In  contrast  to  Kydones,  he  sided  with 
John  V  Palaiologos  during  the  Civil  War  of  1341- 
47,  but  he  later  came  into  contact  with  the  Kan- 
takouzenos  family  and  married  Maria,  daughter 
of  Matthew  I.  The  marriage  so  angered  John  V 
that  Kalopheros  was  forced  to  flee  from  Constan¬ 
tinople  in  1362/3.  He  had  well-established  links 
with  Western  courts  and  converted  to  Catholi¬ 
cism;  his  second  marriage  (1367?)  to  Maria  de 
Mimars  (died  1369/70),  the  widow  of  a  noble 
Cypriot,  John  de  Soissons,  confirmed  these  ties. 
In  concluding  the  nuptial  agreement  Kalopheros 
handed  over  to  his  wife  the  colossal  sum  of  243,567 
besants  of  Cyprus  (Jacoby,  infra  191)  and  received 
in  exchange  the  usufruct  of  her  estates.  Kalo¬ 
pheros  served  as  political  adviser  and  envoy  in 
Rome  and  Venice  and  participated  in  military 
expeditions  launched  by  the  Cypriot  king  Peter  I 
Lusignan,  but  he  was  arrested  in  Cyprus  ca.  1370 
after  Peter’s  death.  In  1371  Kalopheros  left  Cy¬ 
prus  and  settled  down  in  Avignon  to  serve  the 
pope.  Nevertheless  he  retained  connections  with 
Greece,  having  married  in  1372/3  Lucie  le  Maure, 
daughter  of  Erard,  seigneur  of  Arkadia;  he  trav¬ 
eled  several  times  to  Rhodes,  Cyprus,  and  Pelo- 
ponnesos  and  continued  his  correspondence  with 
Kydones.  He  acquired  first  Genoese  and  later  (in 
1388)  Venetian  citizenship;  soon  thereafter  he  left 
Venice  for  Cyprus,  where  he  died.  His  brother 


Maximos  was  protosynkellos  in  Constantinople  in 
1365  and  hegournenos  of  the  Diomedes  monastery 
in  1374. 

lit.  A.  Eszer,  Das  abenteuerhche  Leben  des  Johannes  Las- 
karts  Kalopheros  (Wiesbaden  1969),  with  add.  and  corr.  by 
R.  Loenertz,  REB  28  (1970)  1 2^-39  and  B.  Krekic,  Zb- 
FilozFak  (Belgrade  1974)  405-14.  Jacoby,  Societe,  pt.IX 
(1968),  189—228.  PLP ,  nos.  10732-33.  -A.K. 

KALOPHONIC  CHANT.  See  Teretismata. 

KALOPODIOS  (KaA.07r681.09,  lit.  “beautiful  foot” 
[Irmscher,  infra ]  or  “boot-tree”  [Aerts,  infra]),  an 
enigmatic  functionary  in  the  reign  of  Justinian  I. 
Theophanes  the  Confessor  and  the  Chronic  on  Pas- 
chale  relate  the  so-called  Acta  of  Kalopodios  (“Accla¬ 
mations  against  Kalopodios”) — a  dialogue  in  the 
Hippodrome  between  the  imperial  mandator  and 
the  Greens;  the  latter  describe  as  their  oppressor 
the  koubikoularios  and  spatharios  Kalopodios  “who 
is  at  the  boot-maker’s  shop  ( tzangareia ).”  Both 
chroniclers  consider  this  dialogue  a  prelude  to  the 
Nika  revolt.  P.  Maas  (BZ  21  [1912]  28-51), 
followed  by  Baldwin  {infra),  hypothesized,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  passage  appeared  in  the  wrong 
context  in  a  source  common  to  both  chronicles 
and  should  be  related  to  a  later  episode;  A.  Ceka- 
lova  (ADSV  10  [1973]  225—28)  linked  it  with  the 
Nika  revolt.  Even  though  the  name  of  Kalopodios 
appears  in  some  contemporary  texts  (e.g.,  praipo- 
sitos  Kalopodios  in  558/9),  the  relationship  of  the 
Kalopodios  of  the  Acta  to  his  namesakes  cannot 
be  ascertained.  Kalopodios  could  be  a  pseudonym 
concealing  a  better-known  individual:  Karlin- 
Hayter  (. Byzantion  43  [1973]  87L  107)  saw  Narses 
in  Kalopodios,  Aerts  recognized  John  of  Cappa¬ 
docia,  but  neither  hypothesis  can  be  proved. 

lit.  P.  Karlin-Hayter,  “La  forme  primitive  des  Akta  dia 
Kalopodion,"  Texte  und  Textkritik  (Berlin  1987)  287—94  [  = 
BE  1 33 1-  W.J.  Aerts,  “Who  Was  Kalopodios?”  Scripta  ar- 
chaeologica  Groningana  6  (1976)  1-13.  J.  Irmscher,  “Akta 
dia  Kalopodion,”  in  Orbis  Mediaevalis:  Festgabe  fur  A.  Blaschka 
(Weimar  1970)  78-88.  B.  Baldwin,  “The  Date  of  a  Circus 
Dialogue,”  REB  39  (1981)  301-06.  -W.E.K.,  A.K. 


KALOTHETOS,  JOSEPH,  Palamite  apologist  and 
hagiographer;  died  after  1355/6.  Sometime  be¬ 
fore  1336  Kalothetos  (KaAoflsro?)  became  a  monk 
at  the  Athonite  monastery  of  Esphigmenou,  where 
he  met  Gregory  Palamas  and  came  under  the 


influence  of  his  teachings.  He  lived  later  in  Thes- 
salonike  and  Constantinople,  and  became  supe¬ 
rior  of  an  unspecified  monastery.  An  ardent  sup¬ 
porter  of  Palamas,  he  participated  in  the  local 
council  of  Constantinople  of  1341  (see  under 
Constantinople,  Councils  of)  against  Barlaam 
of  Calabria  and  wrote  numerous  treatises  de¬ 
fending  Palamite  doctrine.  His  nine  Antirrhetics 
were  directed  against  Gregory  Akindynos,  Patr. 
John  XIV  Kalekas,  Nikephoros  Gregoras,  and 
a  member  of  the  Gabras  family.  He  also  wrote 
vitae  of  Patr.  Athanasios  I  of  Constantinople  and 
Gregory  of  Nikomedeia  as  well  as  an  enkomion  of 
Andrew  of  Crete.  Kalothetos  emphasized  the 
love  of  hesychia  in  these  saints  and  portrayed  them 
as  forerunners  of  Palamas  and  the  hesychastic 
movement.  His  writings  abound  with  classical  al¬ 
lusions;  he  even  gave  to  Barlaam  and  Akindynos 
the  names  of  characters  from  Plato’s  Republic. 

ed.  loseph  Kalothetou  Syngrammata,  ed.  D.G.  Tsames 
(Thessalonike  1980). 

lit.  PLP,  110.10615.  —  A.M.T. 


KALYMMA  ( Ka\vpLpLa ,  lit.  “cover”),  a  small  cloth 
used  in  the  liturgy  as  a  veil  for  covering  the 
eucharistic  elements:  the  diskokalymma  covers  the 
paten,  the  poterokalymma,  the  chalice;  kalymmata 
are  also  known  as  little  aeres.  The  liturgical  func¬ 
tion  of  the  kalymma  and  its  association  in  liturgical 
commentaries  with  the  swaddling  clothes  and 
winding  sheets  of  Christ  determined  its  physical 
appearance.  Extant  Byz.  kalymmata,  all  gold  and 
silk  embroideries,  depict  the  Communion  of  the 
Apostles  (see  Lord’s  Supper)  and  related  themes: 
the  diskokalymmata  in  Haiberstadt  (of  the  sebastos 
Alexios  Palaiologos,  ca.i  185-95!?])  and  Castell’ 
Arquato  (early  14th  C.)  show  Christ  administering 
the  bread,  while  their  corresponding  poterokalym- 
mata  show  him  administering  the  wine.  The  Di¬ 
vine  Liturgy  is  shown  on  the  kalymma  in  the  Be- 
naki  Museum,  Athens  (14th  C.),  and  the  Melismos 
(see  Fraction)  on  the  Hilandar  kalymma  (14th  C.). 
Kalymmata  are  often  recorded  in  wills  (e.g.,  that 
of  Eustathios  Boilas)  and  inventories  (e.g.,  Pat- 
mos);  gold-embroidered  kalymmata  (kalymmata 
chrysokladarika)  are  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  Lavra 
( Lavra  3,  no.  147.10). 

lit.  Soteriou,  “Leitourgika  amphia”  6096  612.  Millet, 
Broderies  72-76,  pis.  154-58.  Johnstone,  Church  Embroidery 
25.  11 4- 1 7-  -A.G. 


KAMARIOTES,  MATTHEW  j  1097 

KAMACHA  {KdptaXa,  sometimes  Kamachon  or 
Kamachos,  mod.  Kemah),  a  fortress  of  the  upper 
Euphrates  about  40  km  west  of  Keltzene,  was 
important  during  the  border  wars  between  Byz. 
and  the  Arabs.  First  taken  by  the  Arabs  in  679,  it 
frequently  changed  hands  until  the  mid-gth  C., 
alter  which  it  remained  Byz.  until  1071.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Constantine  VII,  Kamacha  was  a  tourma  of 
Kolonfta  that  Leo  VI  united  with  Keltzene  to 
create  the  theme  of  Mesopotamia.  Although  Ka¬ 
macha  thereafter  disappears  from  secular  texts, 
it  remained  metropolis  of  a  diocese  called  Ar¬ 
menia  until  the  1  ith  C.  The  site  contains  a  sizable 
castle  with  walls  of  several  undated  periods. 

lit.  Honigmann,  Ostgrenze  56L  N.  Sevgen,  Anadolu  Ka- 
leleri  (Ankara  1959)  212-15.  -C.F. 

KAMAL  AL-DlN.  See  Ibn  al-cAd!m. 

KAMARIOTES,  MATTHEW,  writer,  scribe,  and 
teacher;  born  Thessalonike,  died  Constantinople 
1490.  Kamariotes  (Ka/xapuirr}?)  came  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  during  the  final  years  of  the  Palaio- 
logan  dynasty  and  studied  with  Gennadios  (II) 
Scholarios,  who  dedicated  to  him  a  treatise  on 
Aquinas.  His  father,  who  was  a  priest,  and  his 
brother  were  killed  during  the  Turkish  conquest 
of  the  capital.  Kamariotes  became  me  gas  rhetor  at 
the  patriarchal  school,  where  he  taught  philoso¬ 
phy  and  rhetoric.  He  wrote  a  variety  of  works, 
including  a  monody  on  the  fall  of  Constantinople 
and  the  death  of  his  father.  His  interests  included 
astronomy  (treatise  on  a  solar  eclipse,  a  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  treatise  of  Gregoras  on  the  astrolabe), 
hagiography  {enkomion  of  Sts.  Basil,  Gregory  of 
Nazianzos,  and  John  Chrysostom),  and  rhetoric 
(a  summary  of  the  Progymnasmata  of  Aphthonios 
and  summary  of  Hermogenes).  He  also  attacked 
Plethon.  The  commentary  of  Kamariotes  on  the 
letters  of  Synesios  of  Cyrene  is  unpublished.  He 
copied  MSS  of  Aristotle,  Proklos,  Hermes  Tris- 
megistos,  and  the  Batrachomyomachia  (C.  Astruc, 
Scriptorium  10  [1956]  100—02  and  H.  Saffrey, 
Scriptorium  14  [i960]  340—44). 

ed.  Monody — PG  160:1060—69.  Enkomion — ed.  K.I.  Dy- 
obouniotes,  EEBS  10  (1933)  57-71.  Rhetorical  works — 
RhetGr,  ed.  Walz,  1:121-26;  6:601-44.  Matthaei  Camanotae 
Orationes  II  in  Plethonem,  ed.  H.S.  Reimarus  (Leiden  1721), 
with  add.  by  C.  Astruc,  Scriptorium  9  (1955)  246—62.  K. 
Mamone,  “Anekdotos  logos  Matthaiou  Kamariotou  peri 
Poimantikes,”  Peloponnesiaka  16(1985/6)  261-72. 
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lit.  Hunger,  Lit.  1:88;  2:249,  n.31.  Beck,  Kirche  772f. 
PLP,  no.  10776.  A.  Biedl,  “Matthaeus  Camariotes,”  BZ  35 
(1935)  337-39-  -A.M.T. 


KAMATEROS  (Ka/xarripos,  fem.  K  a(iarr)p6r, 
etym.  “hard-working,”  perhaps  “a  laboring  ox”), 
a  family  of  Constantinopolitan  functionaries  known 
from  the  9th  C.,  when  the  spatharokandidatos  Pe- 
tronas  Kamateros  supervised  construction  of  the 
stronghold  of  Sarkel  (ca.833).  His  identification 
with  Petronas,  the  empress  Theodora’s  brother, 
cannot  be  assumed.  The  10th-  and  lith-C.  Ka- 
materoi  were  predominantly  judges  and  fiscal  of¬ 
ficials.  The  rise  of  the  Kamateroi  begins  with 
Gregory,  who,  according  to  Niketas  Choniates 
(Nik. Chon.  9.16-22),  was  not  of  a  noble  or  rich 
family  but  accumulated  his  wealth  as  a  provincial 
tax  collector.  In  1094  he  served  Alexios  I  Kora- 
nenos  as  secretary;  later  he  was  logothetes  ton  se- 
kreton.  He  married  Irene  Doukaina,  a  relative  of 
the  Komnenoi.  The  i2th-C.  Kamateroi  occupied 
topmost  positions:  John  the  sebastos  and  logothetes 
ton  dromou  was  Manuel  I’s  favorite  ca.  1158;  An- 
dronikos  the  sebastos  was  eparch  and  droungarios 
tes  viglas  at  least  until  1176;  his  son  Basil — logo¬ 
thetes  ton  dromou  during  Isaac  IPs  reign — was  still 
influential  at  the  court  of  Theodore  I  Laskaris; 
Basil’s  sister  Euphrosyne  Doukaina  Kamatera 
married  Alexios  III.  Some  Kamateroi  were  high 
ecclesiastical  officials:  Basil,  patriarch  of  Constan¬ 
tinople  (1 183-86);  John  X  Kamateros,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  (1 198-1206);  John,  archbishop 
of  Bulgaria  after  1183.  Several  were  literati:  the 
above-mentioned  sebastos  Andronikos  was  a  theo¬ 
logian  who  wrote  Hiera  Hoplotheke  (Sacred  Pano¬ 
ply),  a  refutation  of  heresies;  John  Kamateros 
(same  as  the  patriarch  of  Bulgaria?)  wrote  astro¬ 
nomical  treatises  (see  Kamateros,  John);  another 
John  was  a  rhetorician  at  Isaac  II’s  court.  Many 
Kamateroi  were  literary  patrons.  An  inscription 
mentions  a  certain  Nikos  (12th  C.  or  later)  as  the 
founder  of  the  monastery  Tao-Pentele  near  Ath¬ 
ens.  Although  loyal  to  the  Komnenian  dynasty, 
the  Kamateroi  became  staunch  supporters  of  An¬ 
dronikos  I.  From  the  13th  C.  onward,  the  Ka¬ 
materoi  played  no  political  role. 

lit.  V.  Laurent,  “Un  sceau  inedit  du  protonotaire  Basile 
Kamateros,”  Byzantion  6  (1931)  253—72.  G.  Stadtmiiller, 
“Zur  Geschichte  der  Familie  Kamateros,”  BZ  34  (1934) 
352—58.  Polemis,  Doukai  125—33.  PLP,  nos.  10787-99. 
Winkelmann,  Quellenstudien  187L  -A.K. 


KAMATEROS,  JOHN,  mid-i2th-C.  author  of  two 
astrological  works  in  verse,  dedicated  to  Manuel 
I:  On  the  Zodiac  and  Introduction  to  Astronomy.  Al¬ 
though  using  primarily  ancient  sources  (Hephais- 
tion,  John  Lydos,  and  others),  Kamateros  in¬ 
cludes  some  contemporary  allusions,  such  as  “a 
child  of  Branas”  (S.G.  Mercati,  BZ  26  [1926]  286f), 
the  sultan,  and  Saracens.  His  predictions  often 
refer  to  catastrophic  events  such  as  civil  wars, 
enemy  invasions,  wine  shortages,  low  water  levels 
in  rivers,  the  fall  of  the  powerful,  famine,  locusts. 
When  prophesying  good  fortune,  he  emphasizes 
grants  of  ktemata  (possessions),  and  esp.  the  career 
of  a  foreigner  (ek  tes  apodemias)  who  will  become 
famous  and  rich,  receive  imperial  donations,  marry 
a  well-to-do  woman,  and  find  hoards  (Weigh  infra 
32.941-45)-  Kamateros’s  first  book  was  produced 
for  a  classically  oriented  audience,  the  second  is 
written  in  political  verse  and  contains  vernac¬ 
ular  expressions. 

Identifying  Kamateros  is  difficult,  since  the  name 
is  quite  common.  Usually  he  is  understood  to  be 
the  kanikleios  John  Kamateros  who  became  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Bulgaria  ca.i  183.  V.  Laurent  ( Byzantion 
6  [1931]  266f)  identified  him  also  with  the  rhe¬ 
torician  John  Kamateros  who  addressed  an  em¬ 
peror  in  a  speech,  probably  in  1186.  The  latter 
includes  a  very  important  description  of  imperial 
imagery  and  its  ideological  significance  (Regel, 
Fontes  244.21-245.10). 

ed.  Peri  zodiakou  kyklou,  ed.  E.  Miller,  Notices  et  extraits 
des  MSS.  de  la  Bibliotheque  Nationale  23.2  (1872)  40-112; 
corr.  M.  Sangin,  IzvAN  SSSR 6  (1927),  no. 5-6,  425—32. 
Eisagoge  astronomias,  ed.  L.  Weigl  (Leipzig- Beilin  1908). 

lit.  L.  Weigl,  Studien  zu  dem  unedierten  astrologischen  Lehr- 
gedicht  des  Johannes  Kamateros  (Wurzburg  1902).  Browning, 
“Patriarchal  School”  1 9 7 f .  Darrouzes,  Tornikes  46L 

-A.K. 

KAMELAUKION.  See  Crown. 

KAMINIATES,  JOHN,  author  of  the  Capture  of 
Thessalonike,  a  description  of  the  Arab  siege  of  the 
city  in  904.  Kaminiates  (KafjuvLarris)  claims  to 
have  been  a  cleric  and  kouboukleisios  in  Thessalo¬ 
nike  and  an  eyewitness  of  the  Arab  attack.  The 
book,  preserved  only  in  late  MSS  (15th- 16th  C.), 
consists  of  two  sections:  one  on  the  city  and  its 
trade  (R.  Nasledova,  VizVrem  8  [1956]  61-84)  as 
well  as  the  Slavic  tribes  in  its  vicinity  (R.  Nasle¬ 
dova,  VizVrem  11  [1956]  82-97)  and  one  on  the 


Arab  attack.  Vivid  details  and  ironic  presentation 
of  his  own  behavior  make  Kaminiates’  work  unique 
among  the  literary  compositions  of  the  10th  C. 
(V.  Chrisddes,  BZ  74  [1981]  7-10).  Moreover, 
various  inconsistencies  in  realia  and  chronology 
make  Kaminiates’  authenticity  suspect:  perhaps 
the  Capture  of  Thessalonike  was  composed  in  the 
15th  C.,  on  the  eve  of  the  Turkish  capture  of  the 
city,  or  immediately  after  the  Turks  sacked  it  in 
1430  when  interest  in  the  events  of  904  must  have 
been  revived. 

ed.  De  expugnatione  Thessalonicae,  ed.  G.  Bohlig  (Berlin 
1 973)-  Germ.  tr.  G.  Bohlig,  Die  Einnahme  Thessalonikes  durch 
die  Araber  ini  Jahre  904  (Graz-Vienna-Cologne  1975).  Russ, 
tr.  S.  Poljakova  and  I.  Felenkovskaja  in  Dve  vizantijskie 
chroniki  X  veka  (Moscow  1959)  159-210,  with  articles  by 
R.  Nasledova  and  S.  Poljakova. 

lit.  Hunger,  Lit.  1:357-59.  A-  Kazhdan,  “Some  Ques¬ 
tions  Addressed  to  the  Scholars  Who  Believe  in  the  Au¬ 
thenticity  of  Kaminiates’  'Capture  of  Thessalonica,’  ”  BZ  71 
{1978)  301  —  14.  G.  Tsaras,  Ioannou  Kameniatou  sten  alose  tes 
Thessalonikes  (Thessalonike  1987)  11-30.  -A.K. 


KAMISION.  See  Tunic. 


KAMOULIANAI  (Ka/xovkiavai),  bishopric  in 
Cappadocia  {Notitiae  CP  1.77);  according  to  Ked- 
renos  (Cedr.  1:685.2)  a  village  in  Cappadocia.  A 
legend  known  from  Zacharias  of  Mytilene  and 
a  sermon  of  pseudo-Gregory  of  Nyssa  (probably 
ca. 600— 750)  describes  the  appearance  of  an 
acheiropoietos  image  of  Christ  in  Kamoulianai. 
Zacharias  says  that  it  was  found  (at  an  unspecified 
date)  floating  in  a  fountain  by  a  pagan  woman 
named  Hypatia;  pseudo-Gregory  reports  that 
Christ  himself,  accompanied  by  all  the  heavenly 
powers,  appeared  to  Bassa-Aquilina,  wife  of  the 
toparches  of  Kamoulianai  (in  the  reign  of  Diocle¬ 
tian),  washed  and  dried  his  face,  and  disappeared, 
leaving  behind  his  image  on  a  towel.  Zacharias 
refers  to  two  acheiropoietoi  copies  of  the  image — 
one  in  Caesarea  of  Cappadocia,  another  in  the 
village  of  Dioboulion,  near  Amaseia;  in  contrast, 
pseudo-Gregory  relates  that  the  image  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Kamoulianai  to  Caesarea  under 
Theodosios  I. 

Kedrenos  states  that  in  574  the  image  was 
brought  from  Kamoulianai  to  Constantinople. 
Probably  during  the  reign  of  Herakleios  there 
appeared  in  Constantinople  another  acheiropoietos 
that  had  been  brought  from  Melitene:  according 


to  a  later  legend,  it  was  given  to  a  widow,  the 
patrikia  Maria.  One  of  these  acheiropoietoi  served 
as  the  imperial  palladium  and  was  carried  into 
battle  against  the  Persians  by  the  generals  Philip- 
pikos  and  Priskos. 

source  and  lit.  Dobschiitz,  Christusbilder  40—60,  123*— 
34*,  3**_28**.  Belting,  Bild  und  Kult  66-69.  -A.K. 

KAMPAGIA.  See  Footwear. 


KAMYTZES  (Kcqu,i>r£i7sj,  a  family  name  of  un¬ 
clear  etymology:  N.  Bees  (EkklPhar  3  [1909]  234O 
derived  the  name  from  Gr.  kammyo,  “close  the 
eyes,”  but  it  could  also  be  of  Turkish  origin.  P. 
Gautier  considered  Kamyres,  an  envoy  of  the 
Seljuk  sultan  Suleyman  to  Alexios  I  in  1083,  as  a 
founder  of  the  family  (REB  27  [1969]  256,  and 
with  a  slight  change  in  his  “Blachernes”  259).  The 
first  incontestable  Kamytzes  (according  to  Gau¬ 
tier,  either  Kamyres  himself  or  his  son  or  nephew) 
was  Eustathios,  chartoularios  of  the  stables  in  1094 
and  later  doux  of  Nicaea.  Theodore  Prodromos 
dedicated  an  epitaph  to  Constantine  Kamytzes, 
whose  wife  was  Maria  Komnene,  daughter  of 
Constantine  Angelos  and  granddaughter  of  Al¬ 
exios  I.  Manuel  the  protostrator ,  Maria’s  son,  was  a 
cousin  of  Isaac  II  and  Alexios  III;  Andronikos  I’s 
general,  Manuel  eventually  supported  Isaac  II 
with  lavish  donations  and  fought  against  Alexios 
Branas.  In  1199  he  was  captured  by  Ivanko; 
rather  than  ransom  Manuel,  Alexios  III  used  this 
opportunity  to  confiscate  his  wealth.  Ransomed 
by  Dobromir  Chrysos,  Manuel  joined  his  revolt 
against  the  emperor.  The  Partitio  Romaniae 
mentioned  the  estates  of  the  Kamytzai,  who  were 
among  the  four  greatest  landowners.  Pachymeres 
(Pachym.,  ed.  Failler,  1:93.12)  included  the  Ka¬ 
mytzai  in  his  list  of  the  noblest  families  of  the 
13th  C.,  but  no  Kamytzes  is  known  to  have  held 
a  high  post  at  this  time  except  for  George  Kam- 
mytzoboukes,  doux  of  the  Thrakesian  theme  in 
1 241 .  A  Hilandar  inventory  (A.  Soloviev,  SemKond 
10  [1938]  32)  mentions  an  enigmatic  Kamytzes 
Komnenos  (dates  unknown). 

The  name  was  still  in  use  in  the  14th— 15th  C., 
but  not  in  an  aristocratic  milieu:  a  certain  Kam- 
mytzes  illegally  received  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  after  the  death  of  a  rnegas  oikonomos  of 
Docheiariou;  supposedly  he  was  a  citizen  of  Thes- 
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salonike  ca.1361  ( Docheiar .,  110.34).  Manuel  Ka- 
mytzes  was  a  priest  in  1394. 

lit.  PLP,  nos.  10817,  10846,  10849-51.  A.G.C.  Sav- 
vides,  “To  kinema  tou  Manouel  Kam[m]ytze-Kamytse  ste 
BD  Makedonia  kai  ste  Thessalia  stis  arches  tou  130U  ai.,” 
Thessaliko  Hemerologio  12  (Larissa  1987)  145-57.  Seibt,  Blei- 
siegel  313L  —  A.K. 

KANABOUTZES,  JOHN,  i5th-C.  writer.  Kana- 
boutzes  (Kavctf3ovT£,r}<;)  was  a  teacher  and  corre¬ 
sponded  with  John  Eugenikos.  In  1446  he  guided 
Cyriacus  of  Ancona  around  Palaia  Phokaia.  He 
is  best  known  for  a  commentary  on  Dionysios  of 
Halicarnassus  dedicated  to  Palamede  Gattilusio, 
lord  of  Ainos  and  Samothrace  (1431-55),  and  his 
brother  Dorino,  lord  of  Mytilene.  Kanaboutzes 
emphasized  the  role  played  by  Samothrace  in  the 
foundation  of  ancient  Rome.  He  also  compiled  a 
table  of  the  length  of  days  throughout  the  year, 
calculated  for  the  latitude  of  Palaia  Phokaia  (A. 
Diller,  Byzantion  42  [1972]  257O. 

ed.  Joannis  Canabutzae  magistri  ad  principem  Aeni  et  Sa- 
mothraces  in  Dionysium  Halicamasensem  commentarius,  ed.  M. 
Lehnerdt  (Leipzig  1890). 

lit.  A.  Diller,  “Joannes  Canabutzes,”  Byzantion  40  (1970) 
271—75.  Hunger,  Lit.  1:537.  PLP,  no.  10871.  -A.M.T. 

KANANOS,  JOHN,  known  only  as  the  author  of 
a  vivid  eyewitness  account  of  the  siege  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  in  1422  by  the  sultan  Murad  II.  Ka- 
nanos  (Karapo?)  begins  with  conventional  apolo¬ 
gies  for  his  inadequate  education  and  the 
deficiencies  of  his  style;  he  notes  that  his  narrative 
is  not  for  scholars,  but  for  ordinary  people  like 
himself.  Indeed  for  the  most  part  his  account  is 
couched  in  simple  and  colloquial  language,  in¬ 
cluding  a  number  of  Western  military  terms.  Ka- 
nanos  provides  a  precise  chronology  of  the  assault 
as  well  as  detailed  descriptions  of  Ottoman  tech¬ 
niques  of  siegecraft  and  Byz.  methods  of  defense. 
He  attributes  to  the  intervention  of  the  Virgin  the 
failure  of  the  major  assault  launched  on  24  Aug., 
and  claims  that  even  the  Turks  saw  her  defending 
the  ramparts. 

ed.  Johannis  Canani  De  Constantinopolis  obsidione,  ed.  E. 
Pinto  (Naples  1968),  with  Ital.  tr.  (2nd  ed.  Messina  1977). 

lit.  Hunger,  Lit.  1:482-84.  PEP,  no.  10891.  -A.M.  1 . 


KANANOS,  LASKARIS,  i5th-C.  Byz.  traveler 
who  left  a  very  brief  vernacular  account  of  his 


journey  to  northern  Europe.  The  three  pages 
preserved  in  a  i6th-C.  MS  (Vienna,  ONB,  hist, 
gr.  1 13,  fols.  i74r-i75r)  may  be  a  fragment  of  a 
larger  work.  Kananos’s  trip  probably  took  place 
in  1438/9,  and  may  have  had  some  connection 
with  the  Council  of  Ferrara-Florence.  His  par¬ 
ticular  interest  in  the  silver  coinage  of  Stockholm 
and  the  alleged  barter  economy  of  Bergen  sug¬ 
gests  that  he  may  also  have  been  a  merchant. 

Kananos  traveled  to  major  Baltic  seaports,  such 
as  Danzig,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  and  Bergen, 
where  he  noted  the  continual  daylight  in  summer. 
He  also  visited  Livonia  and  Latvia.  From  England 
he  sailed  to  Iceland,  which  he  described  as  the 
“island  of  fish-eaters,”  and  suggested  that  it  should 
be  identified  with  Ptolemy’s  land  of  Thule. 

ed.  Smdrre  byzantiniska  skrifter  utgifna  och  kommenterade, 
ed.  V.  Lundstrom,  no.i  (Uppsala-Leipzig  1902)  14-17. 
Germ.  tr.  F.  Grabler,  Enropa  in  XV.  Jahrhundert  von  Byzan- 
tinem  gesehen  (Graz-Vienna-Cologne  1954)  101-05. 

lit.  PLP,  no.  10892.  Hunger,  Lit.  1:519.  -A.M.T. 

KANDIDATOS  (KavdiSaros,  from  Lat.  candidus, 
“white”),  a  dignity.  In  the  late  Roman  Empire 
the  term  denoted  a  member  of  a  unit  of  imperial 
bodyguards  who  wore  white  uniforms — Candida 
turba,  a  white  band,  as  Corippus  describes  it  (In 
Praise  of  Justin  3.161).  The  Chronicon  Paschale 
attributes  the  origin  of  the  term  to  Gordian  III 
(238-44),  but  the  first  reliable  mention  comes 
from  350  (O.  Seeck,  RE  3  [1899]  1468).  Justinian 
I  began  his  career  as  a  kandidatos.  Patr.  Nikepho¬ 
ros  I  (Nikeph.  8.3)  spoke  of  kandidatos  as  a  dignity 
(axia),  and  in  the  Kletorologion  of  Philotheos  kan¬ 
didatos  occupies  the  place  below  the  strator.  On 
seals  the  title  of  kandidatos  is  usually  connected 
with  subaltern  offices  both  in  the  army  and  in  the 
civil  service.  The  title  disappeared,  according  to 
Oikonomides  ( Listes  298),  after  the  mid-nth  C.; 
the  title  spatharokandidatos  continued  in  use 
up  to  the  12th  C. 

lit.  Guilland,  Titres,  pt.II  (1966),  210—25.  Seibt,  Bleisie- 
gel  240-42.  M.  Whitby,  “On  the  Omission  of  a  Ceremony 
in  Mid-Sixth  Century  Constantinople,”  Historia  36  (1987) 
463-68.  -A.K. 

KANDIDOS  (KaeStSos),  secretary  (hypographeus) 
to  some  leading  Isaurians,  historian;  born  Isauria 
“Tracheia,”  fl.  5th-6th  C.  He  composed  a  History 
in  three  books  of  the  period  457-9 1,  of  which 
only  a  summary  by  Photios  ( Bibl .,  cod. 79)  is  pre¬ 


served.  It  stressed  Eastern  events  but  no  doubt 
contained  an  account  of  the  expedition  of  468 
against  the  Vandals  mentioned  by  the  Souda.  As 
is  to  be  expected,  Kandidos  provides  useful  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  Isaurian  emperor  Zeno  (E.W. 
Brooks,  EHR  8  [1893]  209—38).  He  emphasized 
intrigues  and  conspiracies  at  court.  Some  scholars 
assign  to  Kandidos  a  number  of  fragments  in  the 
Souda  that  are  anonymous  or  credited  to  Mal- 
chos  of  Philadelphia.  Photios  lambasts  Kandi- 
dos’s  style  for  its  linguistic  and  syntactical  inno¬ 
vations,  its  complex  sentences,  wild  etymologies, 
and  overall  harshness  and  dissonance  but  ap¬ 
proves  of  his  orthodox  defense  of  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon. 

ed.  Blockley,  Historians  1:71—74,  2:464—73,  with  Eng. 
tr.  Dindorf,  HistGr  1:441-45. 

lit.  Hunger,  Lit.  1:285.  B.  Baldwin,  “Malchus  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia,”  OOP  31  (1977)  89-107.  -B.B. 

KANIKLEIOS  (KaviKksios),  also  epi  tou  kanikleiou 
or  chartoularios  tou  kanikleiou,  one  of  the  emperor’s 
private  secretaries;  the  post  is  known  from  the 
9th  C.  onward.  Anastasius  Bibliothecarius  (see 
Dolger,  infra  50)  defines  praepositus  caniculi  as  war¬ 
den  of  the  imperial  inkstand  with  purple  ink.  This 
seemingly  menial  duty  gave  the  kanikleios  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  intervene  in  the  formulation  of  im¬ 
perial  chrysobulls  and  in  actual  decisions. 
Therefore  the  position  was  often  held  by  impor¬ 
tant  officials.  Under  Michael  III,  Theoktistos 
was  kanikleios  and  logothetes  tou  dromou;  Nikephoros 
Ouranos  held  the  post  of  kanikleios  in  the  10th 
C.,  as  did  Theodore  Styppeiotes  under  Manuel 
I;  Styppeiotes  was  a  very  influential  official  (O. 
Kresten,  JOB  27  [1978]  49-103).  The  kanikleios 
Nikephoros  Choumnos  was  characterized  by 
Gregoras  (Greg.  1:241.1-5)  as  mesazon.  The  last 
known  kanikleios  was  Alexios  Tzamplakon  ca.  1438. 

It  is  generally  assumed  (Bury,  Adm.  System  117) 
that  the  kanikleios  had  no  staff;  Kresten  (6gf), 
however,  notes  that  in  the  12th  C.  Michael  Glykas 
served  as  grammatikos  of  the  kanikleios. 

lit.  Dolger,  Diplomatik  50—65.  M.  Nystazopoulou,  “Ho 
epi  tou  kanikleiou  kai  he  ephoreia  tes  en  Patmo  mones,” 
Symmeikta  1  (1966)  76-94.  -A.K. 

KANISKION  (kolvIcfkiov,  “small  basket”),  a  “vol¬ 
untary”  donation  by  paroikoi  to  their  lord,  esp. 
to  a  monastic  institution.  Some  lith-C.  docu¬ 


ments  identify  a  kaniskion  as  a  round  loaf  of  bread, 
a  half-measure  of  wine,  and  a  modios  of  barley 
( Pantel .,  no.3.31,  cf.  Esphig.,  no. 5. 32).  By  the  late 
13th  C.,  Christmas,  the  day  before  Lent,  and 
Easter  were  the  recognized  times  of  giving  kaniskia 
(Esphig.,  no. 7. 9).  Ostrogorsky  suggests  that  by  this 
time  kaniskion  could  be  transformed  into  a  pay¬ 
ment  in  cash. 

In  ecclesiastical  usage  kaniskia  were  the  various 
donations  of  money,  grain,  wax,  and  other  items 
offered  by  the  faithful  on  specific  occasions  such 
as  requiems  and  festival  days  (Balsamon,  PG 
137:41c).  These  optional  gifts  had  also  become 
obligatory.  The  gift  mentioned  in  a  lost  typikon  of 
Constantine  IX  (Reg  1,  no.g23)  should  probably 
be  identified  with  kaniskion :  on  the  occasion  of 
their  wedding,  the  groom  had  to  pay  the  bishop 
one  nomisma,  and  the  bride  had  to  give  1 2  pecheis 
or  cubits  (see  Pechys)  of  cloth.  Kaniskion  differed 
markedly  from  the  general  binding  tax  known  as 
kanonikon. 

lit.  Ostrogorsky,  Feodalite  359-60.  E.  Herman,  “Das 
bischofliche  Abgabenwesen  im  Patriarchat  von  Konstanti- 
nopel  vom  XI.  bis  zur  Mitte  des  XIX.  Jahrhunderts,”  OrChrP 
5  ri939)  460—63.  -A.P. 

KANKELLARIOS  (KayKsWapios,  from  Lat.  can- 
cellarius),  a  late  Roman  official,  the  assistant  of  a 
praetorian  prefect.  In  existence  probably  from 
ca.400  onward,  by  the  6th  C.  kankellarioi  became 
the  most  influential  officials  in  the  prefect’s  bu¬ 
reau  (O.  Seeck,  RE  3  [1899]  1456-59).  In  the 
Kletorologion  of  Philotheos  the  kankellarioi  as  well 
as  the  protokankellarioi  fulfill  modest  secretarial 
functions  in  various  central  departments — those 
of  the  eparch  of  the  city  and  quaestor,  in  the 
genikon  and  sakellion.  According  to  the  De  ceremoni - 
is,  kankellarioi  used  to  recite  Latin  chants  during 
the  emperor’s  procession  to  Hagia  Sophia;  Bury 
(Adm.  System  77)  suggests  that  this  was  because  of 
their  familiarity  with  Latin.  The  seals  of  kankellari¬ 
oi  are  dated  to  the  6th-8th  C.,  while  in  the  9th- 
1 1  th  C.  protokankellarioi  and  basilikoi  kankellarioi  are 
known.  A  i2th-C.  historian  (Nik.Chon.  200.88- 
201.89)  considered  kankellarios  a  Western  term 
and  equated  it  with  the  Greek  logothetes. 
lit.  Laurent,  Corpus  2:648-51.  -A.K. 

KANNABOS,  NICHOLAS,  emperor  for  a  few 
days  in  1204.  Chosen  emperor  by  the  populace 
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of  Constantinople  ca.27  Jan.  1204,  while  Alexios 
IV  ruled  at  Blachernai,  Kannabos  (Kawa/Sos) — 
an  intelligent  and  warlike  youth,  says  Niketas 
Choniates — held  Hagia  Sophia.  After  the  fall  of 
Alexios  IV,  popular  favor  swung  to  Alexios  V. 
Around  2/3  Feb.,  the  latter’s  troops  seized  and 
imprisoned  Kannabos.  -C.M.B. 


KANON  (kocvwv),  a  term  with  several  meanings 
in  Byz.  Greek. 

Hymnographic  Term.  The  kanon  was  a  set  of 
verse  paraphrases  that  during  the  8th  C.  gradu¬ 
ally  replaced  the  nine  biblical  canticles  previously 
chanted  during  the  orthros;  at  the  same  time 
the  kanon  ousted  the  kontakion  from  its  domi¬ 
nant  position  in  that  service.  A  kanon  is  theoreti¬ 
cally  made  up  of  nine  odes  (or  more  usually  eight, 
since  the  second  ode  is  used  only  during  Lent), 
each  providing  a  poetic  variation  and  meditation 
on  the  theme  of  the  equivalent  canticle  (e.g.,  ode 
1  reflects  on  Moses’  song  of  thanksgiving,  Ex 
15:1-19;  °de  9>  the  Theotokion,  reflects  on  the 
Theotokos’s  hymn  of  praise  [the  Magnificat]  in 
Lk  1 146-55,  68-79).  Each  ode  is  made  up  of  an 
heirmos  (see  Heirmologion)  and  several  addi¬ 
tional  stanzas  (troparia)  that  follow  the  melody 
and  rhythmic  pattern  of  the  heirmos;  a  different 
heirmos  is  used  for  each  ode.  The  odes  are  often 
linked  together  by  an  acrostic  relevant  to  the 
day  on  which  the  kanon  was  to  be  sung.  The  kanon 
was  sung  in  three  sections  (odes  1-3,  4-6,  7-9) 
with  additional  hymns,  including  the  abbreviated 
kontakion,  between  the  sections.  Why  the  kanon 
with  its  elaborate  and  varied  musical  settings  should 
have  replaced  the  more  straightforward  kontakion 
is  still  not  clear.  Although  Andrew  of  Crete  (died 
740)  is  often  considered  the  originator  of  this 
form,  several  kanones  can  be  attributed  to  Patr. 
Germanos  I,  an  older  contemporary.  Other  no¬ 
table  writers  of  kanones  include  John  of  Damas¬ 
cus,  author  of  the  Easter  Kanon;  Kosmas  the 
Hymnographer;  and  Joseph  the  Hymnogra- 
pher.  Kanones  continued  to  be  written  until  the 
last  years  of  Constantinople. 

ED.  W.  Christ,  M.  Paranikas,  Anthologia  Graeca  Carminum 
Christianorum  (Leipzig  1871;  rp.  1963).  G.  Schiro,  Analecta 
Hymnica  Graeca  e  codicibus  eruta  Italiae  inferioris,  13  vols. 
(Rome  1966—83). 

lit.  Wellesz,  Music  198—239.  Szoverffy,  Hymnography  2:1  — 
230.  — E.M.J. 


Fiscal  Term.  This  type  of  kanon  (druxocnos 
Kavthv,  brjpiocnov)  was  the  basic  tax  on  land  and 
on  those  who  cultivated  it  (see  Demosios).  In 
order  to  calculate  the  kanon,  officials  first  estab¬ 
lished  the  theoretical  “value”  of  the  land  or  person 
to  be  taxed  and  then  determined  the  kanon,  which 
was  1/24  (4.166  percent)  of  the  value.  Thus  one 
gold  nomisma  was  the  demosion  of  24  modioi  of 
land  of  first  quality,  or  of  48  of  second  quality,  or 
of  one  farmer  owning  a  pair  of  oxen,  a  zeuga- 
ratos  (Schilbach,  Met.  Quellen  59.22—60.7).  To 
the  kanon  were  added  the  appropriate  parako- 
louthemata  and  thus  was  calculated  the  final 
amount  of  the  tax  ( arithmion )  to  be  paid  in  cha- 
ragma.  One-twelfth  of  the  normal  tax  ( libellikon 
demosion)  was  claimed  for  lands  that,  having  been 
abandoned  for  30  years,  had  become  the  property 
of  the  state  (kxasma)  and  were  sold  for  develop¬ 
ment.  Exemption  from  this  basic  tax  was  granted 
very  rarely  and  only  through  a  special  procedure 
(involving  the  inscription  of  a  special  entry  in  the 
fiscal  records,  sometimes  done  with  the  red  ink 
reserved  to  the  emperor).  In  the  14th  C.  the  basic 
tax  on  land  (telos)  was  calculated  at  a  flat  rate  of 
1  hyperpyron  for  50  modioi  of  land  (regardless  of 
its  quality,  except  for  extreme  cases)  or  for  6 
modioi  of  vines  (Lemnos,  15th  C.).  Between  1404 
and  1415  the  telos  was  replaced  in  Chalkidike  by 
the  burdensome  harac,  a  tax  that  survived  in  the 
region  from  the  earlier  Ottoman  occupation  (Oi- 
konomides,  “Ottoman  Influence”  1-24). 

(For  kanon  as  a  type  of  law,  see  Canon  Law  and 
Canons.) 

lit.  Dolger,  Beitrage  54—57-  Svoronos,  Cadastre  81—91. 
J.  Lefort,  “Fiscalite”  315-52.  K.  Chvostova,  Kolicestvennyj 
podchod  v  srednevekovoj  social’ noekonomiceskoj  istorii  (Moscow 
i98°)93-l64-  ~N-°- 


KANONIKON  ( kuvovikov ),  an  ecclesiastical  tax 
first  mentioned  in  the  1  ith  C.,  levied  annually  on 
all  laity  in  the  diocese  for  the  bishop’s  mainte¬ 
nance.  Under  Alexios  I  the  amount  of  produce 
and  money  due  from  each  village  was  determined 
by  the  number  of  hearths  in  it  ( Reg  1,  no.  1127). 
Although  the  tax  due  was  precisely  defined  by 
imperial  legislation,  it  was  not  always  possible  to 
collect  it,  as  Balsamon  indicates  (PG  138:10050). 
Resistance  to  the  tax  (in  addition  to  hard  times  or 
famine)  may  have  been  the  reason;  for  until  then 
such  tributes  from  the  faithful — essentially  the 


offering  of  the  first  fruits — were  largely  volun¬ 
tary.  Irevious  imperial  and  canonical  legislation 
had  emphasized  the  spontaneous,  noncompulsory 
nature  of  such  contributions.  The  kanonikon  was 
also  imposed  on  priests  (the  levy  was  one  nomisma 
annually)  and  eventually  on  all  monasteries  except 
stauropegiac  foundations  {RegPatr,  fasc.  3,  nos. 
1179,  1180,  1185).  A  consecration  tax  was  a  fur¬ 
ther  source  of  episcopal  revenue;  in  the  nth  C. 
a  precise  scale  of  tariffs  for  each  ordination  was 
established  ( RegPatr ,  fasc.  2,  no.851). 

lit.  E.  Herman,  “Das  bischofliche  Abgabenwesen  im 
Patriarchal  von  Konstantinopel  vom  XI.  bis  zur  Mitte  des 
XIX.  Jahrhunderts,”  OrChrP  5  (1939)  434—513.  — A.P. 

KANSTRESIOS.  See  Kastresios. 

KANTAKOUZENOS  (K avTctKovl,7)v6<;,  fern.  Kae- 
TaKovtprjvr)),  a  noble  lineage  whose  name  derived 
from  the  toponym  Kouzenas  near  Smyrna.  The 
first  known  Kantakouzenos  was  Alexios  I’s  gen¬ 
eral  who  campaigned  against  the  Cumans  in  1094. 
The  i2th-C.  Kantakouzenoi  were  predominantly 


military  commanders  endowed  with  high  titles 
such  as  sebastos  (John,  killed  at  Myriokephalon, 
1176;  Andronikos,  doux  of  Mylassa  and  Mela- 
noudion  ca.1175)  and  caesar  (John,  married  to 
Isaac  II’s  sister  Irene).  None  is  known  as  a  civil 
servant  or  church  official.  The  Partitio  Romani- 
ae  names  the  Kantakouzenoi  among  the  greatest 
landowners.  They  flourished  again  after  1250: 
Michael,  tnegas  konostaulos  (died  1264),  was  Mi¬ 
chael  VIII’s  general;  the  sebastokratorissa  Irene 
Kantakouzene  married  Constantine,  the  emperor 
Michael’s  younger  brother;  another  Kantakou¬ 
zenos  served  as  governor  of  the  Peloponnesos 
ca.  1  286-94.  His  son  became  Emp.  John  VI.  John’s 
son  Matthew  (I)  was  also  proclaimed  emperor; 
Manuel  Kantakouzenos,  the  second  son,  was 
granted  the  title  of  despotes  and  administered  Con¬ 
stantinople  in  1 348—49  and  the  Peloponnesos  from 
1349  to  1380.  Helena  (1333—96),  John  Vi’s 
youngest(?)  daughter,  married  John  V  Palaiologos 
and  became  empress.  The  despotes  John  and  sebas- 
tokrator  Demetrios,  Matthew’s  sons,  apparently 
succeeded  Manuel  as  rulers  of  the  Peloponnesos 
and  disputed  control  over  this  region  with  the 


SELECTED  GENEALOGY  OF  THE  KANTAKOUZENOS  FAMILY 
IN  THE  FOURTEENTH  AND  FIFTEENTH  CENTURIES 


Kantakouzenos,  m.  Theodora  Palaiologina  Angelina  Kantakouzene 
governor  of  the 


Peloponnesos 


John  VI  Kantakouzenos  m.  Irene  Asanina 

_L _ I _ _ 


Matthew  I 
Kantakouzenos 
m.  Irene  Palaiologina 


Manuel 

Kantakouzenos  , 
despotes  of  Morea 
m.  Isabelle  of  Lusignan 


Maria 

Nikephoros  II 
of  Epiros 


Theodora  Helena 

m.  ORHAN  ra.  JOHN  V 
Palaiologos 


I  I 

John,  Demetrios, 

despotes  sebastohator 


Helena 

m.  Luis  Fadrique, 
count  of  Salona 


Maria 

m.  John  Laskaris 

Kalopheros 


George 


Andronikos, 
megas  domestikos 
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Irene 

m.  George 
Brankovic 


Helena 
m.  David  I 
Komnenos 


Demetrios  daughter  daughter  Zoe  Anna  daughter 


daughter 

m.  king  of  Georgia 


daughter  of 
Loukas  NOTARAS 


Based  on  Nicol,  Kantakouzenos. 
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Palaioiogoi.  John  was  childless,  but  the  progeny 
of  one  of  his  brothers  played  an  important  role 
in  the  15th  C.:  George  (who  also  assumed  the 
Turkish  name  Sachatai)  served  the  despotes  Con¬ 
stantine  Palaiologos  (the  future  Constantine  XI) 
but  eventually  settled  in  Serbia;  George’s  brother 
Andronikos,  the  last  megas  domestikos,  was  killed 
soon  after  the  capture  of  Constantinople  in  1453; 
their  sister  Irene  (died  1457)  married  George 
BrankoviC,  and  the  third  brother,  Thomas  (died 
1463),  also  served  the  ruler  of  Serbia;  another 
sister,  Helena  (died  1463),  was  the  second  wife  of 
David  I  Komnenos  of  Trebizond  (1458—61);  the 
third  sister  (name  unknown)  may  have  become 
queen  of  Georgia. 

The  Kantakouzenoi  were  related  to  many  aris¬ 
tocratic  families  such  as  Palaiologos,  Asan,  Phj- 
lanthropenos,  Raoul,  Tarchaneiotes,  and 
Phakrases.  In  the  14th— 15th  C.  the  Kantakou¬ 
zenoi  were  active  primarily  as  military  com¬ 
manders  and  landowners.  Some  are  known  as 
patrons  of  arts  and  letters,  for  example,  the  des¬ 
potes  Manuel  Kantakouzenos  ( PLP ,  no.  10981)  who 
founded  the  Church  of  Christ  Zoodotes  at  Mistra. 
(See  genealogical  table.) 

lit.  Nicol,  Kantakouzenos,  with  add.  and  corr.  in  DOP  27 
('973)  309-15.  I-A.  Papadrianos,  “He  protostratorissa 
Kantakouzene,”  Byzantina  1  (1969)  159—65.  P.  Wirth, 
“Manuel  Kantakuzenos  Strategopulos,”  ByzF  6  (1979)  345— 
48.  K.  Chrysochoides,  “Anekdote  monodia  ston  ‘oikeion’ 
tou  autokratora  Georgio  Kantakouzeno,"  Symmeikla  5  (1983) 
361-72.  PLP,  nos.  10928-87.  -A.K. 


KAPER  BARADA  (Brad  in  mod.  Syria),  large 
village  ( kome )  in  the  province  of  Syria  I  under 
jurisdiction  of  Antioch.  Situated  northeast  of  Te- 
lanissos  (Qal'at  Secman)  in  the  Jabal  Seman,  part 
of  the  northern  Syrian  limestone  massif  that  lies 
north  of  the  Antioch-Chalkis-Berroia  road,  Kaper 
Barada  stands  on  a  principal  north-south  route 
crossing  the  Jabal.  Olive  presses  and  warehouses 
indicate  the  source  of  prosperity  of  this  village  (2 
sq.  km),  which  contained,  in  addition  to  craft 
workshops,  urbanlike  amenities  of  the  2nd~3rd 
C.  (bath,  inn,  meeting  house  [ andron ],  shops)  and 
imposing  buildings  of  the  4th-6th  C.  (three 
churches  [one  replacing  a  temple],  two  monas¬ 
teries,  a  large  residence).  Although  evidence  cited 
by  Tchalenko  to  suggest  that  Kaper  Barada  was 
a  civil  administrative  center  in  the  5th— 6th  C.  is 
ambiguous,  the  village  undoubtedly  dominated  its 


region  as  a  commercial  center,  comparable  with 
Kaper  Pera  to  the  south. 

lit.  Tchalenko,  Villages  1:90,  2g6f,  387b  3g8,  430;  2, 
pi.  CXXXII1.  '  "  -M.M.M. 

KAPER  KORAON  TREASURE,  a  group  of  56 
silver  liturgical  vessels  of  the  6th— 7th  C.  that 
has  been  reconstructed  from  four  separate  trea¬ 
sures  known  by  the  names  of  Hamah  (29  objects), 
Stuma  (five  objects),  Riha  (five  objects),  and  An¬ 
tioch  (17  objects  including  the  Antioch  “Chal¬ 
ice”),  all  found  ca.  1908  southwest  of  Aleppo  in 
northern  Syria.  Several  pieces  are  inscribed  with 
dedications  naming  the  Church  of  St.  Sergios  of 
the  village  of  Kaper  Koraon,  which  has  been  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  modern  village  of  Kurin,  5  km 
from  the  well-attested  find-spot  at  Stuma.  Four 
objects  now  in  the  Istanbul  Museum  were  confis¬ 
cated  by  the  Ottoman  authorities;  antiquities  deal¬ 
ers  at  Aleppo  acquired  the  rest  of  the  hoard, 
which  they  divided.  The  Hama  and  Antioch  Trea¬ 
sures  were  thus  created  for  sale  ca.1910  and  the 
remaining  items  found  separate  buyers.  Today 
the  objects  from  Kaper  Koraon  are  dispersed  in 
museums  in  Baltimore,  Washington,  New  York, 

Kaper  Koraon  Treasure.  Silver  paten  (“Riha”  paten) 
from  the  Kaper  Koraon  Treasure;  between  565  and 
578.  Dumbarton  Oaks,  Washington,  D.C.  The  paten  is 
decorated  with  the  scene  of  the  Communion  of  the 
Apostles. 
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Istanbul,  Bern,  Jerusalem,  London,  Paris,  and  a 
private  collection  in  Washington;  three  pieces  have 
disappeared. 

The  dedicatory  inscriptions  name  up  to  50  do¬ 
nors,  including  a  kourator  of  an  imperial  do¬ 
main,  an  argyroprates,  and  a  magistrianos  (see 
Agentes  in  Rebus).  Fifteen  objects  have  silver 
stamps  that  date  the  majority  of  the  donations  to 
540-640.  Although  some  objects  from  Kaper  Ko¬ 
raon  are  well  decorated,  nearly  all  are  very  light¬ 
weight  (hence  relatively  cheap)  and  therefore  sim¬ 
ilar  to  contemporaneous  silver  treasures  from 
other  villages. 

lit.  M.  Mundell  Mango,  Silver  from  Early  Byzantium:  The 
Kaper  Koraon  and  Related  Treasures  (Baltimore  1986). 

-M.M.M. 

KAPER  PERA  (Ar.  al-Bara  in  modern  Syria), 
large  village  (kome)  in  Syria  II  under  Apameia  on 
the  Orontes.  Situated  in  the  Jabal  Zawiya,  part  of 
the  northern  Syrian  limestone  massif  north  of 
Apameia,  Kaper  Pera  stood  on  an  east-west  route 
joining  Seleukeia  ad  Belum,  on  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  and  Arra,  at  the  edge  of  the  eastern  Syrian 
plain.  The  expansion  of  Kaper  Pera  in  two  cen¬ 
turies  to  a  populous  site  1,000  by  500  m  in  size 
was  explained  by  Tchalenko  in  terms  not  just  of 
its  varied  agricultural  yield  (wheat,  vines,  olives) 
but  of  its  success  as  a  regional  processor  and 
international  exporter  of  olive  oil.  Its  5th-  and 
6th-C.  buildings  include  at  least  five  churches  and 
four  monasteries,  a  large  market,  multistoried  oil 
factories,  oil  reservoirs,  well-decorated  houses,  and 
impressive  tombs.  Kaper  Pera  retained  its  impor¬ 
tance  until  the  end  of  the  Crusades. 

lit.  Tchalenko,  Villages  1:388-90,  430!;  2,  pi. 

CXXXVII.  ‘  -M.M.M. 


KAPNIKARIOS  (KaTrviKotpio*;,  from  kapnikon). 
This  rare  term,  synonymous  with  aktemon,  ap¬ 
pears  only  in  the  1073  praktikon  for  Andronikos 
Doukas  ( Patmou  Engrapha  2,  no. 50. 31 1-15)  that 
distinguishes  two  groups  of  kapnikarioi :  those  with 
donkeys  who,  as  exkoussatoi,  paid  1/2  nomisma 
for  the  synone  and  kapnikon  and  those  without 
donkeys  who  paid  1/4  nomisma  (i.e.,  apparently 
they  paid  only  the  kapnikon).  In  an  abbreviated 
form,  nicarius,  the  term  survived  in  i4th-C.  Frank¬ 
ish  Morea  (A.  Kazhdan,  VizVrem  32  [1971]  258), 


where  nicarii  had  a  more  precarious  position  than 
paroikoi. 

lit.  Dolger,  Beitrage  52,  n.5.  Longnon-Topping,  Docu¬ 
ments  263.  -M.B. 

KAPNIKON  ( KotTTviKov ,  from  kapnos,  “smoke”;  in 
Malal.  246.18,  “smoke-hole,  hearth”);  a  tax  that 
was  identified  by  some  scholars  (e.g.,  Dolger,  Bei- 
tmge  51)  as  late  Roman  capitatio;  this  identifi¬ 
cation,  however,  does  not  prove  valid.  It  is  first 
mentioned  by  Theophanes  (Theoph.  487.1)  as  a 
levy  collected  from  the  paroikoi  of  charitable  insti¬ 
tutions  and  monasteries.  In  the  9th  C.  the  so- 
called  kapnikon  was  paid  in  the  insignificant  amount 
of  2  miliaresia,  possibly  from  a  household 
(TheophCont  54.3-7).  In  some  sources  of  the  10th- 
11th  C.  it  appears  together  with  synone,  which 
itself  is  an  obscure  tax.  The  cadaster  of  1073 
establishes  that  well-off  paroikoi  had  to  pay  1  no¬ 
misma  for  their  synone  and  kapnikon  ( Patmou  En¬ 
grapha  2,  no. 50. 3 12-13),  but  the  poorer  peasants 
seem  to  have  paid  1/2  nomisma  for  kapnikon  only 
(e.g.,  no. 50. 142— 47).  In  the  lists  of  exemptions, 
however,  kapnikon  appears  with  or  without  synone, 
but  in  the  context  of  supplementary  charges  such 
as  oikomodion,  aerikon,  kastroktisia,  etc.  (Lav¬ 
ra  1,  nos.  38.37,  44.30).  Manuel  I’s  chrysobull  of 
1153  exempted  Hagia  Sophia  from  kapnikon,  me- 
tretikon  (charge  for  measuring),  and  “other  charges 
levied  for  the  sake  of  tax  collectors”  (Zepos,  Jus 
1:379-44_46)-  Kapnikon  is  defined  in  the  edict  of 
H58  (Zepos,  Jus  1:384.29-31,  453.36-38)  as  a 
charge  for  anagrapheis  and  praktores.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  prove  that  the  rare  tax  called  kapnolo- 
gion  in  later  documents  is  the  same  tax  as  kapnikon. 
(See  also  Hearth  Tax.) 

lit.  Solovjev-Mosin,  Grcke  povelje  45 if.  Litavrin,  Viz- 
Obscestvo  53—65.  -M.B. 

KARABISIANOI  (Kapafiicnavoi',  from  karabos, 
“ship”),  name  of  the  first  regular  and  permanent 
fleet  of  Byz.,  probably  established  by  Constantine 
IV  after  the  Arab  siege  of  Constantinople  (672- 
78).  It  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Miracles  of  St. 
Demetrios,  ca.68o,  in  a  context  that  shows  that  it 
could  be  deployed  rapidly  in  the  Aegean.  It  was 
commanded  by  a  strategos  (also  called  strategos  ton 
plo'imaton)  whose  headquarters  may  have  been  on 
the  island  of  Keos;  his  sphere  of  activity  extended 
to  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea  and  his 
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subordinates  included  the  droungarios  of  the  Ki- 
byrrhaiotai.  The  Karabisianoi  are  last  men¬ 
tioned  in  7 1  i  ;  they  apparently  proved  inadequate 
during  the  Arab  siege  of  Constantinople  in  716- 
17  and  were  replaced  by  a  new  naval  organization, 
the  Kibyrrhaiotai  theme.  Karabisianoi  never  con¬ 
stituted  a  theme. 

lit.  Ahrweiler,  Mer  19— 31.  Lemerle,  Miracles  2:154—62. 
H.  Antoniadis-Bibicou,  Etudes  d’histoire  maritime  de  Byzance 
(Paris  ig66)  63—98.  -C.F. 

KARAHISAR  GOSPELS.  See  Gospel  Book. 

KARAHISAR  SCRIPT.  See  Decorative  Style. 


KARAITES  (“Scripturalists”),  Jewish  sect  that 
emerged  in  Babylonia  from  the  followers  of  Anan 
ben  David,  an  alleged  8th-C.  descendant  of  King 
David.  In  principle  they  rejected  the  Talmud  of 
normative  Jewry,  resurrected  prerabbinic  customs 
and  absorbed  Islamic  influence.  Therefore  Byz. 
Jews  denigrated  them  as  foreigners  and  con¬ 
demned  their  differing  rules  for  calculating  holi¬ 
days,  for  marriage  and  divorce,  and  for  the  ritual 
slaughter  of  animals.  Karaites  rejected  until  after 
1453  the  use  of  candles  to  light  the  Sabbath  eve. 
Individual  Karaites  who  immigrated  to  Byz.  after 
the  loth-C.  reconquest  of  Syria  were  generally 
treated  as  Jews  by  the  Byz.,  who  however  recog¬ 
nized  Karaite  autonomy  by  allowing  them  to  have 
separate  neighborhoods.  Tobias  ben  Moses  (mid- 
11th  C.)  was  the  first  intellectual  leader  of  Byz. 
Karaites.  Their  literature,  for  example,  Judah  Ha- 
dassi’s  Eshkol  Ha-Kopher,  polemicizes  against  rab¬ 
binic  Jews  and  the  Byz.  government,  which  they 
identified  with  their  ancestral  enemy  Edom  (which 
Jewish  tradition  long  equated  with  Rome).  Karaite 
literature  of  the  12th  C.  shows  a  familiarity  with 
Greek  scholarship  and  contemporary  philosophy 
and  contains  important  glosses  on  Byz.  society 
and  language.  Later  leaders  included  Aaron  ben 
Joseph  (ca.  1250- 1320),  a  Crimean  physician,  bib¬ 
lical  commentator,  and  editor  of  Karaite  liturgy; 
Aaron  ben  Elijah  of  Nikomedeia  (ca.  1328-56), 
philosopher,  codifier,  and  biblical  commentator; 
and  Elijah  ben  Moses  Bashyachi  (ca.  1420— 90), 
whose  law  code  Addereth  Eliahu  manifested  a  rap¬ 
prochement  with  rabbinite  Jews.  Karaites  main¬ 


tained  strong  intellectual  and  economic  ties  with 
coreligionists  in  the  Crimea. 

lit.  Ankori,  Karaites.  S.  Poznanski  in  Hastings  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics  (New  York  1951)  7:662-72. 

-S.B.B. 

KARAMAN,  the  oldest  Turkish  emirate  in  Asia 
Minor,  named  after  its  founder  Karaman 
(Kapapavos),  who  emerged  ca.  1260  in  Ermenek, 
when  confusion  prevailed  in  Anatolia  after  the 
Mongol  invasion  and  the  resulting  internal  strife 
in  the  Seljuk  sultanate.  During  the  war  between 
the  Mongols  and  the  Mamluks  of  Syria  and 
Egypt,  in  which  the  former  were  defeated  near 
Elbistan  in  1277,  the  emir  of  Karaman,  who  had 
allied  with  the  Mamluks,  conquered  Ikonion,  es¬ 
tablished  a  Seljuk  prince  there  and  became  his 
vizier.  For  the  first  time  Turkish  was  used  as  the 
official  language  in  this  short-lived  state  abolished 
by  the  Mongols.  Despite  persecution  by  the  Mon¬ 
gols,  the  Karamanids  were  able  to  push  back  the 
Cypriot  king  Henry  II  “of  Lusignan”  (1285—1324), 
who  tried  to  capture  Alanya  at  the  end  of  the 
13th  C.  After  the  collapse  of  the  Mongol  regime 
in  Anatolia,  the  Karamanids  made  Ikonion  their 
capital  and  considered  themselves  heirs  of  the 
Seljuks.  Most  probably  ca.  1375  they  put  an  end 
to  the  Armenian  kingdom  of  Cilicia.  At  approx¬ 
imately  the  same  time  a  struggle  began  between 
them  and  the  Ottomans  for  supremacy  over  An¬ 
atolia,  which  brought  the  Karamanids  into  contact 
with  the  Ottomans’  enemies,  the  Byz.  and  other 
Christians.  In  1448  the  Karamanids  captured  Ko- 
rykos,  a  possession  of  the  king  of  Cyprus.  After 
repeated  campaigns  the  Ottomans  finally  annexed 
Karaman  in  1475. 

lit.  F.  Sumer,  El2  4:619—25.  C.  Cahen,  “Quelques  mots 
sur  §ikarl,”  WZKM  70  (1978)  53—64.  B.  Flemming,  Land- 
schaftsgeschichte  von  Pamphylien,  Pisidien  und  Lykien  im  Spat- 
mittelaiter  (Wiesbaden  1964).  Moravcsik,  Byzantinoturcica 
2:151b  -E.A.Z. 


KARANTENOS,  MANUEL,  deacon  and  magis- 
tros  of  philosophers;  fl.  ca.1200.  In  his  treatise  On 
Philosophy  and  Rhetoric,  Karantenos  (K apavrrjvds) 
restricted  the  role  of  rhetoric  to  the  technical 
means  for  presentation  of  arguments  and  ex¬ 
pressed  doubts  as  to  its  moral  value;  he  himself 
used  his  speech  in  memory  of  St.  John  the  Evan¬ 
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gelist  to  praise  the  saint’s  homonym,  Patr.  John 
X  Kam  vteros.  The  works  of  Karantenos,  studded 
with  banalities,  show  but  superficial  knowledge  of 
ancient  authors.  He  wrote  letters  (to  Constantine 
Kaloethes),  fables,  poems  (one  ascribed  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  MS  to  Prodromos).  It  still  remains  ques¬ 
tionable  whether  Karantenos  can  be  identified 
with  the  grammatikos  Manuel  Sarantenos,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  an  oration  delivered  at  the  festival  of 
Lazarus  Saturday,  and  subsequently  with  Patr. 
Manuel  I  Sarantenos  (1217-22),  an  identification 
accepted  by  Laurent  and  Criscuolo. 

ed.  U.  Criscuolo,  “Un’inedita  didascalia  di  Manuele  Kar- 
anteno  o  Saranteno,”  BollBadGr  30  (1976)  142—46.  Idem, 
“Un  opuscolo  inedito  di  Manuele  Karanteno  o  Saranteno,” 
EEBS  42  (1975-76)  218-21.  Idem,  “Altri  inediti  di  Man¬ 
uele  Karanteno  o  Saranteno,”  EEBS  44  (1979/80)  151—63. 

lit.  R.  Browning,  “Patriarchal  School”  198-200.  Reg- 
Patr,  fasc.  4,  nos.  1220—32.  -A.K. 


KARASI  (Kapcto-ps),  a  Turkish  emirate  that 
emerged  from  the  breakup  of  the  Seljuk  sultan¬ 
ate  of  Rum.  It  is  named  after  its  founder,  about 
whom  very  little  is  known:  according  to  a  funerary 
inscription  found  in  Tokat,  Karasi  claimed  de¬ 
scent  from  the  Dani§mendids.  The  emirate 
emerges  in  historical  evidence  in  1303-04:  during 
the  troublesome  evacuation  of  the  Catalan  Grand 
Company  from  Asia  Minor,  an  emir  of  the  Karasi 
region,  Halil  Ece,  followed  the  Catalans  to  Thrace 
and  in  alliance  with  them  fought  the  Byz.  A  few 
years  later  the  emirate  of  Karasi  extended  from 
the  gulf  of  Atramyttion  to  the  Dardanelles.  Its 
main  urban  centers  were  Pergamon,  Palaiokas- 
tron/Balikesir,  and  Pegai/Biga.  According  to  the 
i4th-C.  Egyptian  encyclopedist,  al-cUmari  ( Notices 
et  extraits  13  [1838]  366),  the  emirs  of  Karasi  used 
their  fleet  to  attack  Byz.  territories;  they  sold  the 
inhabitants  as  slaves.  In  1328  Andronikos  III  Pa- 
laiologos  concluded  a  treaty  with  Timurkhan 
Karasi-oglu.  In  1334  another  emir  of  Karasi,  Yah§i, 
was  defeated  by  the  crusading  fleet  in  the  gulf  of 
Atramyttion.  Just  before  the  mid- 14th  C.  the  Ot¬ 
tomans  annexed  the  emirate;  it  became  one  of 
their  oldest  provinces  ( sancak ).  Karasi  produced 
silk  and  laudanum. 

lit.  I.  Artuk,  “Karesi-ogultan  adina  basilmi§  olan  iki 
sikke,”  Tarih  Dergisi  33  (1980—81)  283—90.  C.  Cahen,  El 2 
4:627b  Zachariadou,  Menteshe  &  Aydin  16,  32b  64,  126, 
161.  Moravcsik ,  Byzantinoturcica  2:152.  -E.A.Z. 


KARBEAS  ( Kapf3ea< ;),  Paulician  leader  of  the 
mid-gth  C;  died  probably  in  863  at  the  Byz.  vic¬ 
tory  of  Po(r)son.  Karbeas  began  his  career  as  a 
protomandator  of  Theodotos  Melissenos,  the  stra- 
tegos  of  Anatolikon,  but  fled  to  Asia  Minor  ca.843 
with  some  5,000  followers  from  the  persecution 
of  the  empress  Theodora.  He  established  himself 
on  the  upper  Euphrates,  probably  collaborated 
with  the  Muslim  emir  of  Melitene,  and  founded 
a  separate  principality  that  comprised  the  centers 
of  Amara,  Argaous,  and  Tephrike  as  capital.  The 
end  of  Karbeas’s  career  is  not  recorded,  and  schol¬ 
ars  have  expressed  doubts  on  the  participation  of 
Karbeas  in  the  disastrous  war  of  863  with  Byz., 
which  destroyed  the  emirate.  The  epic  of  Digenes 
Akritas  may  have  preserved  his  memory  in  the 
figure  of  the  Muslim  Karoes,  the  uncle  of  Digenes’ 
father  the  emir,  but  this  is  impossible  to  prove. 

lit.  Lemerle,  “Pauliciens”  85-96.  Garsoi'an,  Paulician 
Heresy  125—28.  -N.G.G. 

KARIM  AL-DIN,  more  fully  Mahmud  ibn  Mu¬ 
hammad  Karim  al-Dln  of  Aksaray,  Anatolia,  high 
fiscal  official  in  the  late  Seljuk  divan  and  author 
of  the  history  Musamarat  al-ahbar  (Entertainment 
of  the  Chronicles);  fl.  1300.  This  historical  work, 
in  Persian,  of  which  only  part  four  is  original  and 
important,  continues  the  court  chronicle  of  ibn 
BIbi.  As  an  eyewitness  and  high  fiscal  official  he 
chronicled  the  series  of  events  that  led  to  the 
political  and  economic  collapse  of  the  Seljuks  of 
Rum  in  the  early  14th  C.  The  decline  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  rise  of  nomadism,  the  weakening 
of  ilkhanid  suzerainty,  and  the  proliferation  of 
“armies”  of  tax  farmers.  The  upheaval  was  fre¬ 
quently  accompanied  by  physical  destruction  and 
the  flight  of  urban  and  rural  populations.  Though 
all  segments  of  sedentary  society  in  Anatolia  suf¬ 
fered,  the  damage  to  the  Christian  communities 
was  irreparable;  their  consequent  decline  as  re¬ 
flected  in  the  patriarchal  synodal  acts  is  explained 
in  this  very  perceptive  Muslim  source.  He  notes 
that  the  rapacious  tax  farmers  who  destroyed  the 
Seljuk  fiscal  system  did  not  even  know  what  the 
jizya  (poll  tax  on  non-Muslims)  was,  even  though 
it  had  been  the  single  largest  source  of  revenue 
in  the  land.  He  also  speaks  extensively  of  the 
Greek  element  in  the  court  of  Tzz  al-Dln  Kai- 
ka’us  II  in  the  mid- 13th  C. 
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ED.  Al-Aksarai,  Karim  al-Dln  Mahmud  ibn  Muhammad,  Mii- 
samerel  ul-ahbar,  ed.  O.  Turan  (Ankara  1944).  Turkish  tr. 
M.N.  Gengosman  in  Sepuki  devletleri  tariki,  vol.  2  (Ankara 
1943).  M.F.  Kopriilii,  “Anadolu  Sel^uklulari  tarih’inin  yerli 
kaynaklari,”  Turk  tarih  Kurumu  Belleten  7  (1943)  389—91. 
lit.  Vryonis,  Decline  183,  224!,  243-48,  464L  -S.V. 

KARIN.  See  Theodosioupolis. 

KARIYE  CAMII.  See  Chora  Monastery. 

KARS  (Kap?),  Armenian  fortress  and  town  in  the 
district  of  Vanand  in  northeast  Anatolia.  It  was 
founded  in  antiquity,  but  first  became  important 
as  one  of  the  successive  Bagratid  capitals  (928- 
61).  Conflict  over  its  control  first  arose  in  937 
when  the  prince  of  Abchasia  attempted  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  to  have  its  new  cathedral  consecrated 
according  to  the  Orthodox  rather  than  the  Ar¬ 
menian  rite  (Asolik,  3:7).  In  962  ASot  III  granted 
Vanand  to  his  brother  Musef,  who  established  a 
secondary  Bagratid  dynasty  with  Kars  as  its  capi¬ 
tal.  The  city  grew  rich  on  trade  between  Ani  and 
Karin  (Theodosioupolis)  and  became  an  impor¬ 
tant  cultural  center  under  its  last  king,  Gagik- 
Abas  (1029—65),  whose  portrait  has  been  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Gospel  illustrated  for  him  (Jerusa¬ 
lem,  Arm.  Patr.  2556;  S.  Der  Nersessian,  Armenian 
Art  [London  1982]  pi. 75)  The  Seljuk  threat,  how¬ 
ever,  caused  Gagik-Abas  to  cede  the  city  to  Byz. 
in  1064/5  *n  exchange  for  estates  in  Cappadocia, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Vanand  was  added  to  the 
theme  of  Iberia.  The  Turks  retook  Kars,  how¬ 
ever,  before  the  empire  could  establish  control 
over  it. 

lit.  R.  Hewsen,  DMA  7:221.  W.  Barthold.  C.J.  Hey- 
wood,  El2  4:669—71.  J.-M. Thierry,  La  cathedrale  des  Saints- 
Apotres  de  Kars  (Louvain  1978).  -N.G.G. 

K'ART'LIS  CXOVREBA.  See  Georgian  Chron¬ 
icles. 


KARYES  (Kapiie?,  Kapeat,  lit.  “nut  trees”),  now 
a  small  village  in  the  center  of  the  peninsula  of 
Mt.  Athos;  it  was  the  site  of  the  Protaton  and 
served  from  the  10th  C.  as  center  of  the  monastic 
federation.  In  the  vicinity  of  Karyes  were  a  large 
number  of  kellia,  some  belonging  to  the  Prota¬ 


ton,  others  to  Athonite  monasteries.  This  ensem¬ 
ble  of  kellia  was  called  the  laura  ton  Kareon,  with 
its  central  church  being  a  loth-C.  basilica  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  Virgin. 

Among  the  kellia  was  a  group  founded  by  St. 
Sava  of  Serbia  to  house  monks  coming  from 
Hilandar  to  Karyes  on  official  business.  One  kel - 
lion,  dedicated  to  the  Palestinian  St.  Sabas,  was 
designated  for  two  or  three  monks.  In  a  typikon 
of  1 197  or  1199  (ed.  Meyer,  Haupturkunden  184— 
87)  Sava  of  Serbia  specifically  exempted  the  kellion 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  protos  of  Athos  or 
hegoumenos  of  Hilandar  to  assure  the  security  of 
its  sacred  furnishings.  The  typikon  also  provided 
that  the  hegoumenos  and  monks  at  Hilandar  were 
to  elect  the  epistates  or  supervisor  of  the  kellion. 
Although  brief,  the  typikon  includes  dietary  and 
liturgical  regulations,  with  emphasis  on  recitation 
of  the  Psalter. 

lit.  Prot.  n6f,  1 2of.  -A.M.T. 


KARYTAINA  ( Kapvrcava ,  name  either  of  Slavic 
origin  or  derived  from  Arkadian  Gortyna),  city 
and  powerful  fortification  above  the  Alphaios  River 
commanding  the  major  routes  through  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  Peloponnesos.  There  is  little  evidence 
of  Karytaina  before  the  13th  C.:  reused  architec¬ 
tural  material  has  led  Moutsopoulos  (infra)  to  sug¬ 
gest  a  i2th-C.  church  inside  the  castle.  Under 
Frankish  domination,  however,  Karytaina  was  the 
major  center  of  Skorta,  one  of  the  great  baronies 
of  the  principality  of  Achaia.  The  first  baron  was 
probably  Renaud  de  Briel,  followed  by  his  brother 
Hugues,  whose  son  Geoffrey  was  the  lord  of  Kary¬ 
taina  featured  prominently  in  the  Chronicle  of 
the  Morea,  and  whose  possession  of  Karytaina 
allowed  him  to  defy  the  prince  of  Achaia.  The 
castle  fell  to  the  Byz.  of  Mistra  by  1320  and  lost 
its  military  importance  thereafter,  although  the 
city  on  the  hillside  flourished  in  later  centuries. 

The  castle  crowning  the  impressive  hilltop  is 
completely  Frankish  in  date.  Above  an  extensive 
circuit  wall  the  fortress  itself  forms  a  large  trian¬ 
gle;  it  has  a  single  entrance  with  barbican,  flanked 
by  a  tower.  On  the  interior  is  the  palace,  a  rather 
simple  structure  of  three  rooms  built  over  an 
enormous  cistern.  A  fortified  tower-habitation 
south  of  the  fortress  has  been  dated  to  the  mid- 
15th  C.  The  surviving  bridge  across  the  Alphaios 
below  Karytaina  was  probably  built  by  the  Franks 


but  rerewed  by  a  certain  Raoul  Manouel  Melikes 
(PLP,  no.  17788)  in  1439/40. 

lit.  Bon,  Moree  pratique  105,  366-69,  629—33,  679b 
N.K.  Moutsopoulos,  “Apo  ten  Byzantine  Karytaina,”  Pelo- 
ponnesiaka  16(1985—86)  129—202.  -T.E.G. 

KASANDRENOS,  or  Kassandrenos  (Kacr(ojap- 
Sprjpo?),  a  family  name  that  probably  originated 
from  the  toponym  Kassandreia;  the  name  is  fre¬ 
quent  among  peasants  of  the  region  ( Lavra  4:284). 
The  landowner  Kasandrenos  in  Chalkidike  is  at¬ 
tested  in  a  charter  of  Iveron  ca.1094;  a  charter  of 
1112  (Docheiar.,  no. 3. 13-14)  mentions  two  Kasan- 
drenoi,  evidently  members  of  the  local  adminis¬ 
tration  in  Thessalonike:  th e  proedros  Leo  and  mag- 
istros  Theodore.  The  family  was  still  connected 
with  Thessalonike  in  the  14th  C.:  a  rich  Thessa- 
lonian,  Alexios  Kasandrenos,  corresponded  with 
Demetrios  Kydones  ca.  1355;  another  Kasan¬ 
drenos,  logariastes  of  the  court  in  1317—20,  pos¬ 
sessed  lands  in  the  vicinity;  Demetrios  Kasan¬ 
drenos,  a  native  of  the  region  (died  1362  or  a 
little  later),  supported  John  VI  and  Matthew  I 
Kantakouzenos;  in  1359  he  moved  to  Mistra.  He 
and  his  daughter,  Maria  Kanabina  Kasandrene, 
were  active  patrons  of  literature  and  art;  Deme¬ 
trios  ordered  a  Plutarch  MS  (Milan,  Ambros.  D 
538  inf.),  and  Maria  was  a  patron  of  the  Bronto- 
cheion  monastery  in  Mistra  and  the  Mangana  mon¬ 
astery  in  Constantinople  (D.  Bassi,  Rivista  di  filo- 
logia  e  d’istruzione  classica  26  [1898]  394—96).  An 
archon  Manuel  Kasandrenos  was  active  ca.1381, 
and  Kasandrenos  Palaiologos  (died  1439  on  Eu¬ 
boea)  participated  in  the  Council  of  Ferrara-Flor- 
ence. 

lit.  PLP,  110s.  11309—21.  -A.K. 

KASSANDREIA  (Kao^ojarSpBia).  In  the  late 
Roman  period  Kassandreia  was  a  polis  and  bish¬ 
opric  on  the  site  of  ancient  Potidaia  in  the  Mace¬ 
donian  Chalkidike  at  the  neck  of  the  Kassandra/ 
Pallene  peninsula.  It  was  sacked  and  destroyed  by 
the  Huns  in  539/40.  Justinian  1  built  a  cross-wall 
at  the  entrance  to  the  peninsula  as  the  bulwark 
of  the  region  (Prokopios,  Buildings  4.3.2  1—25).  By 
the  10th  C.  it  reappears  in  the  sources  as  a  town 
( polichnion — Ivir. ,  no.  10.9,  later  kastron — Dionys., 
p.i  18),  probably  under  the  command  of  an  archon 
(Ivir.,  no.  10.13-14)  and  a  bishopric  suffragan  of 
Thessalonike  (Notitiae  CP  7.301).  The  fertile  land 


of  the  peninsula  attracted  both  the  citizens  of 
Thessalonike  and  the  monks  of  Mt.  Athos  who 
established  estates  there  and  exported  grain  and 
other  products  by  sea.  A  i4th-C.  historian  (Greg. 
1:245.1 1  —  13)  characterized  Kassandreia  as  a  polis 
that  used  to  be  famous  but  at  his  time  was  aban¬ 
doned.  Kassandreia  was  temporarily  occupied  by 
the  Catalan  Grand  Company  and  served  as  their 
operational  base  in  the  winter  of  1307/8.  Before 
1407  John  VII  built  walls  “over  the  old  founda¬ 
tions”  to  protect  the  peninsula  (Lavra  3,  no.  159. 15— 
20)  and  conferred  upon  several  monasteries  a 
part  of  the  state  income  from  land  there.  In  1419 
the  kephale  of  Kassandreia,  Stephen  Radenos,  re¬ 
turned  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Panteleemon  a 
village  in  the  peninsula  (Pantel.,  no.  18).  During 
the  Venetian  occupation  of  Thessalonike,  ambas¬ 
sadors  from  Kassandreia  included  among  their 
complaints  to  the  Republic  that  the  peninsula  had 
not  been  sufficiently  fortified  (N.  Svoronos  in 
Lavra  4:59,  no. 272).  It  was  probably  seized  by  the 
Turks  ca.  1430. 

lit.  E.  Oberhummer,  RE  supp.  4  (1924)  877L  N.  Svo¬ 
ronos  in  Lavra  4:108—10.  D.  Papachryssanlhou  in  Xenoph. 
31-33.  -T.E.G.,  A.K. 

KASSIA  (Kacrcrta),  also  Kassiane,  Eikasia,  and 
other  forms  of  the  name,  poet;  born  800  or  805 
(Rochow)  or  ca.810  (Beck,  Kirche  519),  probably 
in  Constantinople,  died  between  843  and  867. 
According  to  a  legend  preserved  in  Symeon  Lo- 
gothete  she  competed  in  the  bride  show  to 
select  the  wife  of  Theophilos  but  lost  to  Theo¬ 
dora.  Rochow  rejects  this  legend  but  believes  that 
the  letters  of  Theodore  of  Stoudios  to  “ kandi - 
datissa  Kassia”  were  addressed  to  the  poet;  if  this 
identification  is  correct,  then  Kassia  staunchly 
supported  icon  veneration.  She  was  a  nun  and 
founder  of  a  convent  in  Constantinople. 

Various  liturgical  hymns  arc  preserved  under 
Kassia’s  name;  it  is  not  always  clear  whether  they 
belong  to  her  or  to  other  hymnographers  such  as 
Kosmas  the  Hymnographer  (G.  Schiro,  Diptycha 
1  [ 1 979J  303— 14).  Her  troparion  To  the  Harlot 
(included  in  the  Triodion)  is  dedicated  to  the 
passionate  repentance  of  the  sinful  woman  (E. 
Catafygiotu  Topping,  GOrThR  26  [1981]  201- 
09).  A  series  of  iambic  gnomai  deals  with  ethical 
ideals  and  weaknesses  (friendship,  foolishness,  etc.) 
as  well  as  with  specific  feminine  qualities,  includ¬ 
ing  beauty;  they  ignore  the  norms  of  ancient 
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prosody  (P.  Maas,  BZ  10  [1901]  54— 59)  an<^  stTess 
personal  antipathies.  “I  hate,”  Kassia  reiterates; 
she  hated  particularly  the  illiterate  fool  who  claimed 
to  be  knowledgeable,  esp.  if  this  fool  were  “a 
youth  of  royal  house”  (perhaps  alluding  to  her 
rejection  by  the  young  Theophilos). 

ed.  K.  Krumbacher,  “Kasia,”  SBAW  (1897)  110.1:305- 
70. 

lit.  I.  Rochow,  Studien  zu  der  Person,  den  Werken  und  den 
Nachleben  der  Dichterin  Kassia  (Berlin  1967).  E.  Catafygiotu 
Topping,  “Women  Hymnographers  in  Byzantium,”  Dip- 
tycha  3  (1982-83)  107-10.  -A.K. 

KASTAMON  (Kacrrapoip,  mod.  Kastantonu),  a 
fortress  commanding  the  upper  Amnias  valley  in 
northern  Paphlagonia;  never  a  bishopric.  The 
ancestral  home  of  the  Komnenoi  (Alexios  I’s 
grandfather  Manuel  Erotikos  had  his  estates  in 
the  neighborhood),  Kastamon  first  appears  in  his¬ 
tory  when  Isaac  I  Komnenos  was  proclaimed  em¬ 
peror  in  1057.  When  Alexios  1  visited  Kastamon 
in  1075,  however,  the  site  was  desolate  from 
Turkish  attacks.  It  fell  to  the  Dani§mendids  be¬ 
fore  1101,  when  the  Crusaders  were  defeated 
nearby.  Kastamon  was  a  frequent  goal  of  the 
campaigns  of  John  II  Komnenos,  which  briefly 
restored  Byz.  rule,  but  it  fell  permanently  to  the 
Turks  in  the  second  half  of  the  12th  C.  The 
substantial  castle  of  Kastamon  contains  stretches 
of  Byz.  walls. 

lit.  N.  Sevgen,  Anadolu  Kaleleri  (Ankara  1959)  i97— 
207.  C.J.  Heywood,  El1  4:737-39-  -C.F. 


KASTAMONITES  ( KaaTapLovirr)  ? ) ,  a  family 
name.  The  name,  and  perhaps  the  family  itself, 
originated  from  the  town  of  Kastamon.  The  first 
firmly  dated  Kastamonitai  lived  during  Alexios  I’s 
reign,  but  certain  family  members  known  from 
xith-C.  seals  (the  protospatharios  Theodore,  the 
patrikios  Nikephoros,  the  vestes  Constantine)  prob¬ 
ably  preceded  Alexios.  The  Life  of  St.  Meletios 
the  Younger  mentions  Michael  Kastamonites,  an 
affluent  late  lith-C.  proprietor  in  Hellas,  but  is 
silent  about  his  titles  or  offices.  At  least  one  Kas¬ 
tamonites,  Niketas,  was  Alexios  I’s  general,  dovx 
of  the  fleet;  involved  in  a  plot  against  Alexios,  he 
lost  his  position.  His  identification  with  the  proto- 
proedros  Niketas  Kastamonites  of  1094  (Gautier, 
“Blachernes”  257)  is  not  certain.  Sometime  in  the 
1  ith  C.  an  unknown  family  member  founded  the 
Kastamonitou  monastery  on  Mt.  Athos.  Their 
position  declined  in  the  12th  C.:  Leo  was  a  de¬ 


pendent  anthropos  of  Isaac  Komnenos  in  1152; 
John  Kastamonites  served  as  a  patriarchal  secre¬ 
tary;  another  Kastamonites  participated  in  the 
embassy  of  1170  to  Pope  Alexander  III  and  to 
Genoa.  The  Kastamonitai  reached  their  zenith  in 
the  late  12th  C.  because  of  their  relationship  with 
the  Angeloi.  Theodore  Kastamonites,  Isaac  II’s 
uncle,  served  as  logothetes  ton  sekreton ;  Constantine 
was  parathalassites  ca.1203  (Patmou  Engrapha  2, 
110.60.35-36);  and  Eustathios  was  imperial  vestia- 
rites  sometime  between  1 195  and  1 199  (nos.  56. 16, 
59.13).  They  apparently  possessed  lands  in  the 
Smyrna  region  (Ahrweiler,  “Smyrne”  i7of),  at 
least  by  1234,  and  served  in  the  local  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy,  for  example,  Stephen  Kastamonites, 
chartophylax  of  Smyrna  from  1257  to  1267  (PEP, 
no.  1 1374).  Later  Kastamonitai  are  rare;  some  may 
have  acquired  their  name  from  the  Kastamonites 
monastery. 

lit.  N.  Oikonomides  ill  Kastam.  1,  n.  1.  Seibt,  Bleisiegel 
23 if.  Laurent,  Corpus  2,  nos.  848,  1047.  PLP ,  nos.  1 1370— 


KASTAMONITOU  MONASTERY,  located  in  the 
interior  of  the  peninsula  of  Mt.  Athos,  between 
the  monasteries  of  Docheiariou  and  Zographou. 
Virtually  no  documents  survive  from  the  Byz. 
period,  so  little  is  known  of  its  history.  Dedicated 
to  St.  Stephen,  Kastamonitou  (KacrTagLovLTOv)  was 
founded  in  the  mid-i  ith  C.,  probably  by  a  native 
of  Kastamon  in  Paphlagonia  or  a  member  of  the 
Kastamonites  family.  Until  the  14th  C.  it  was  a 
modest  establishment,  inhabited  by  Greek  monks. 
After  a  fire  in  the  1420s,  Kastamonitou  was  re¬ 
stored  through  the  generosity  of  the  Serbian  gen¬ 
eral  Radic,  attracted  numerous  slavophone  monks, 
and  remained  prosperous  until  ca.  1500.  The  pres¬ 
ent  monastery  is  of  modern  (18th  or  igth  C.) 
construction,  and  officially  called  mone  ton  Konsta- 
monitou.  The  library  contains  40  MSS  of  Byz.  date 
(Lampros,  Athos  1:36-42).  The  dates  of  three 
supposedly  Byz.  wonder-working  icons  in  the 
monastery’s  church  have  not  yet  been  established. 

source.  Actes  de  Kastamonitou,  ed.  N.  Oikonomides  (Paris 

1978)- 

lit.  P.  Nasturel,  “A  propos  d’un  document  de  Kasta¬ 
monitou  et  d’une  lettre  patriarcale  inconnue  de  1411,”  REB 
40(1982)211  —  14.  — A.M.T.,  A.C. 

KASTORIA  {Kaoropia,  “place  of  beavers,”  orig. 
name  of  a  lake),  fortified  polls  (Skyl.  355.25)  or 
kastron  (An.Komn.  2:41.7-12)  in  western  Mace¬ 


donia  or  Thrace.  Anna  Komnene  described  it  as 
located  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  on  a  promontory 
projecting  into  the  lake  of  the  same  name.  The 
city  appears  first  in  the  description  of  Bulgaro- 
Byz.  wars  at  the  end  of  the  10th  C.  By  1018  it 
was  occupied  by  Basil  II.  Kastoria  was  probably 
founded  near  late  antique  Diokletianoupolis,  built 
by  Diocletian.  According  to  Prokopios  ( Buildings 
4.3. 1-4),  Diokletianoupolis  was  situated  near  Lake 
Kastoria;  since  it  was  destroyed  by  barbarian  as¬ 
saults,  Justinian  I  transferred  the  city  to  the 
mountainous  and  narrow  promontory  “and  gave 
it  an  appropriate  name.”  Whether  this  name  was 
Justinianoupolis  is  not  clear  from  Prokopios.  As 
Diokletianoupolis  the  city  appears  in  Hierokles 
and  (anachronistically)  in  Constantine  Porphyro- 
gennetos  (De  them.  2.38,  ed.  Pertusi  88). 

In  1082/3  the  Normans  occupied  Kastoria  but 
in  Dec.  1093  Alexios  I  recaptured  the  fortress.  I11 
the  13th— 14th  C.  the  “great  polls”  Kastoria  (Kan- 
tak.  1 :45i.  1—2)  was  at  the  center  of  political  strug¬ 
gle  in  the  Balkans.  First,  as  a  possession  of  the 
despotate  of  Epiros,  Kastoria  was  attacked  by  the 
Nicaeans;  John  III  Vatatzes  took  it  temporarily 
in  ca.1252  but  Michael  II  Komnenos  Doukas  of 
Epiros  reconquered  it  ca.1257.  Michael  VIII  won 
a  skirmish  near  Kastoria  in  1259  and  seized  it 
after  the  battle  of  Pelagonia.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  14th  C.  Kastoria  was  in  the  hands  of  John 
II  of  Neopatras;  he  titled  himself  doux  of  “Great 
Vlachia  and  Kastoria.”  Then  (until  1332/3)  Kas¬ 
toria  was  within  the  “fief”  of  Gabrielopoulos. 
Andronikos  III  managed  to  annex  the  city  but 
Syrgiannes  in  1 334  surrendered  it  to  Stefan  Uros 
IV  Dusan.  It  was  finally  taken  by  the  Serbs  in 
1342/3  (Fine,  Late  Balkans  301),  and  the  truce  of 
1350  ( Reg  5,  no. 2967)  lists  Kastoria  among  the 
holdings  of  Dusan.  After  Dusan’s  death  Symeon 
UroS  made  Kastoria  the  center  of  his  principality. 
Thomas  PreljuboviC  and  the  Albanian  family  of 
Musachi  claimed  rights  to  Kastoria,  but  in  the 
mid- 1380s  it  was  captured  by  the  Ottomans. 

Kastoria  had  a  significant  Jewish  population; 
the  Jewish  scholar  Tobia  ben  Elieser  of  Kastoria 
wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Torah  during  the 
reign  of  Alexios  I  (J.  Perles,  BZ  2  [1893]  574f). 
A.  Epstein  ( Gesta  21  [1982]  21-29)  surmises  that 
the  frescoes  in  the  Mavriotissa  monastery  near 
Kastoria  reflect  anti-Semitic  sentiment. 

The  bishopric  of  Kastoria  is  known  from  the 
10th  C.  Its  bishop  was  protothronos- suffragan  of 
Ohrid. 
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Monuments  of  Kastoria.  The  relative  wealth  of 
this  regional  trading  center  is  reflected  in  the 
number  of  medieval  churches  preserved  from  the 
late  gth/early  10th  C.  onward.  No  dated  dedica¬ 
tory  inscriptions  survive,  The  chronology  of  Kas- 
toria’s  monuments  depends  on  masonry  tech¬ 
niques  and  the  style  of  the  surviving  frescoes;  it 
must  therefore  remain  tentative.  The  Koumpeli- 
dike,  a  domed  triconch,  Hagios  Stephanos,  and  the 
Taxiarchs,  both  minute  basilicas,  may  be  ascribed 
to  ca.900.  The  Anargyroi,  another  basilica,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  built  and  first  decorated  in  the 
early  11th  C.  and  then  redecorated  at  the  end  of 
the  12th  C.  by  a  patron  named  Theodore  Lem- 
niotes.  One  of  the  painters  involved  in  phase  two 
of  the  decoration  apparently  also  worked  at  Kur- 
binovo.  Nikephoros  Kasnitzes,  magistros,  funded 
the  construction  and  decoration  of  the  single- 
naved  church  of  St.  Nicholas  in  the  3rd  quarter 
of  the  1 2th  C.  The  nave  has  a  cycle  of  the  Great 
Feasts  as  well  as  a  handsome  proskynesis  icon 
of  the  patron  saint  of  the  church  with  the  portrait 
of  the  donor.  A  cycle  of  the  life  of  St.  Nicholas 
appears  in  the  narthex.  Shifts  in  painting  style 
suggest  that  metropolitan  trends  were  familiar  to 
painters  working  in  Kastoria.  The  particularities 
of  the  cloisonne  brickwork  used  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  all  these  churches,  however,  reflects  the 
strength  and  continuity  of  the  local  building  tra¬ 
dition. 

lit.  A.D.  Keramopoulos,  “Orestikon  Argos-Diokletia- 
noupolis-Kastoria,”  BNJbb  9  (1930-32)  55—63.  R.  Janin, 
DHGE  11  (1949)  1457L  Laurent,  Corpus  5.2:327-29.  V. 
Besevliev,  “Wo  lag  der  Bischofssitz  Diokletianopolis  in 
Thrakien?,”  Linguistique  balkanique  9  (1964)  49—56.  A.K. 
Orlandos,  “Ta  byzantina  mnemeia  tes  Kastorias,”  ABME  4 
(1938)  3—215.  S.  Pelekanides,  Kastoria  I.  Byzantinai  toicho- 
graphiai  (Thessalonike  1953).  T.  Malmquist,  Byzantine  12th 
Century  Frescoes  in  Kastoria:  Agioi  Anargyroi  and  Agios  Nikolaos 
tou  Kasnitzi  (Uppsala  1979).  A.W.  Epstein,  “Middle  Byz¬ 
antine  Churches  of  Kastoria,”  ArtB  62  (1980)  190-207.  S. 
Pelekanides,  M.  Chatzedakis,  Kastoria  (Athens  1985).  E.N. 
Tsigaridas,  “La  peinture  a  Kastoria  et  en  Macedoine  greajue 
orientale  vers  1’annee  1 200,”  in  Studenica  et  I'art  byzantin 
autour  de  1’annee  1200,  ed.  V.  Korac  (Belgrade  ig88)  309— 
18.  -T.E.G.,  A.J.W. 

KASTRESIOS  (Kaorpijoro?,  Gr.  equivalent  of  Lat. 
comes  et  castrensis  sacri  palatii),  imperial  courtier, 
usually  a  eunuch,  in  charge  of  the  emperor’s 
quarters  and  provisioning.  The  post  is  mentioned 
first  in  319  and  last  in  612.  The  vita  of  Daniel 
the  Stylite  (26.20—21)  describes  a  certain  Gela- 
nios,  who  was  kastresios  of  the  divine  table  (trapeza) 
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under  Leo  I;  he  possessed  an  estate  near  Con¬ 
stantinople.  The  kastresios  of  the  imperial  table 
reappears  in  the  De  ceremoniis.  W.  Seibt  (BZ  72 
[ 1 9V9]  38)  suggests  that  in  the  7th  C.  the  epi  tes 
trapezes  assumed  the  main  duties  of  the  kastresios. 

The  kanstresios  should  probably  be  distinguished 
from  the  kastresios ;  in  the  loth-C.  Taktikon  of 
Benesevic  (Oikonomides,  Listes  251.23).  he  is  listed 
as  a  patriarchal  official  between  the  protonotarios 
and  referendarios.  He  occupies  the  same  position 
in  the  synodal  lists  of  the  12th  C.  (Darrouzes, 
Offikia  100)  and  kept  functioning  as  a  member  of 
the  patriarchal  chancery  to  the  end  of  the  empire. 

lit.  O.  Seeck,  RE  3  (1899)  1774k  -A.K. 

KASTROKTISIA  ( KaarpoKTicria ,  lit.  “construc¬ 
tion  of  fortresses”),  a  fiscal  charge,  one  of  the 
epereiai,  according  to  a  chrysobull  of  1349  ( Do - 
cheiar.,  no. 25. 10).  It  is  first  attested  in  the  charter 
of  John  Chaldos  of  995  (Ivir.,  00.8.13)  exempting 
the  monks  of  Kolobou  from  kastroktisia,  mitaton, 
providing  forage  and  prosodion  (?),  and  other  epe¬ 
reiai.  In  chrysobulls  of  the  late  1  ith  C.  kastroktisia 
is  cited  along  with  the  construction  of  roads  and 
bridges  (e.g.,  Patmou  Engrapha  1,  no. 3. 36,  Lavra 
1,  no. 38. 38)  and  probably  designated  an  actual 
state  corvee.  It  is  unknown  when  it  replaced  the 
late  Roman  munera,  which  were  levied  primarily 
in  specie. 

Although  frequent  in  later  chrysobulls,  kastro¬ 
ktisia  is  rarely  mentioned  in  praktika.  A  fragment 
of  a  praktikon  from  the  end  of  the  13th  C.  ( Esphig ., 
no. 7. 8)  mentions  kastroktisia  of  1 .5  nomismata,  that 
is,  1.7  percent  of  the  oikoumenon.  Forced  labor 
was  probably  employed  in  the  construction  work: 
in  describing  Stefan  Uros  IV  Dusan’s  refortifica¬ 
tion  of  Berroia  in  Macedonia  in  1350,  John  Kan- 
takouzenos  (Kantak.  3:124.21—24)  states  that  more 
than  10,000  men  worked  there;  the  historian  adds 
that  they  were  assembled  from  the  entire  country 
of  the  Serbian  krai’.  To  what  extent  this  Serbian 
episode  can  be  applied  to  Byz.  remains  unclear. 
By  the  14th  C.,  however,  kastroktisia  probably  be¬ 
gan  to  lose  its  technical  meaning:  lists  of  privileges 
sometimes  include  it  in  a  paramilitary  context, 
together  with  shipbuilding,  mitaton,  and  aplekton 
(e.g.,  Lavra  3,  110.118.190—92),  sometimes  with 
psomozemia  and  angareia  ( Xerop .,  no.8.17— 18), 
but  sometimes  it  is  associated  with  nonmilitary 
and  nonconstruction  charges  such  as  orike  and 


ennomion  (Esphig.,  no. 22. 32).  On  the  other  hand, 
a  different  charge,  the  phloriatikon,  known  in  the 
Peloponnesos  in  the  15th  C.,  was  used  for  the 
reconstruction  of  fortresses  (E.  Vranoussi,  EtBalk 
14  [1978]  00.4:81-83),  and  the  revenue  from  the 
abiotikion  could  be  used  to  repair  a  city  (D. 
Bagiakakos,  Athena  65  [1961]  1  ggf ). 

lit.  S.  Trojanos,  “Kastroktisia,”  Byzantina  1  (1969)  39- 
57.  -A.K. 

KASTRON  ( KacrTpov ),  also  kastellion  and  phrou - 
rion,  fortress  or  citadel.  Since  fortifications  be¬ 
came  the  main  external  sign  of  cities,  the  term 
kastron  came  to  denote  the  city  as  a  whole.  It  was 
applied  even  to  such  relatively  large  places  as 
Ephesus,  but  never  to  Constantinople.  In  the  strict 
sense,  kastron  designated  a  fortified  settlement, 
usually  on  a  hilltop,  distinct  from  the  open  lower 
town  or  emporion.  Kastra,  however  small,  played 
an  important  role  in  Byz.  defense;  the  state  paid 
particular  attention  to  them,  requiring  the  pop¬ 
ulation  to  build  and  maintain  them  (kastro¬ 
ktisia).  In  the  11th  C.,  when  the  need  for  defense 
against  the  Turks  was  paramount,  kastra  were 
assigned  for  life  to  individuals  who  assumed  the 
obligation  of  maintaining  and  defending  them. 
On  the  death  of  the  concessionaire,  the  kastron 
returned  to  imperial  control;  normally  it  was  put 
in  the  charge  of  a  kastrophylax. 

lit.  N.  Oikonomides,  “The  Donation  of  Castles  in  the 
Last  Quarter  of  the  11th  Century,”  in  Polychronion  413- 
17.  Falkenhausen ,  Dominazione  145—48.  — C.F. 

KASTROPHYLAX  (KaarpocbvXa^),  commander 
of  a  stronghold,  appointed  by  the  emperor;  he 
was  responsible  for  the  maintenance  and  repair 
of  a  kastron  and  for  preserving  order  ( apobiglisis ) 
within  its  walls  (Sathas,  MB  6:644.19-23).  A  14th- 
C.  ceremonial  book  (pseudo-Kod.  188.20—22)  lists 
them,  together  with  prokathemenoi,  as  adminis¬ 
trators  of  poleis.  The  office  is  attested  from  the 
second  half  of  the  11th  C.  (N.  Oikonomides  in 
Polychronion  417,  n.12),  but  is  more  frequently 
mentioned  from  the  13th  C.  onward.  Some  kas- 
trophylakes  presided  over  small  kastra  (e.g.,  Patmou 
Engrapha  2,  no. 70. 20);  others  administered  cities 
such  as  Smyrna,  Thessalonike,  and  Serres.  Their 
functions  are  poorly  documented  in  available 
sources;  in  1230  a  kastrophylax  of  Smyrna  assisted 
the  prokathemenos  in  a  civil  trial.  Their  social  po- 
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sition  was  not  of  a  high  rank,  and  even  the  kastro- 
phylakes  of  Thessalonike  (Demetrios  Talapas — 
Docheiar.,  no.48  verso,  5)  and  Serres  (Leo  Azan- 
ites — Guillou,  Menecee,  no.34. 65-66;  Demetrios 
Arethas  Koutloum.,  no. 33. go)  did  not  come  from 
families  of  the  high  nobility.  They  were  sometimes 
landowners  ( Lavra  2,  no. go.  122). 

lit.  Angold,  Byz.  Government  266L  -A.K. 

KATAKALON  (KaraKaXcov,  more  rarely  Kcm*- 
KaA.09),  a  noble  lineage,  known  from  ca.900,  when 
Leo  Katakalon  was  domestikos  of  the  scholae.  In  the 
loth-nth  C.  some  were  governors:  Katakalon, 
strategos  of  Thessalonike;  Demetrios  Katakalon, 
katepano  of  Paradounavon.  Probably  some  family 
members  assumed  the  name  of  Maurokatakalon 
(the  “Black  Katakalon”);  they  were  military  com¬ 
manders  in  the  1 1  th  C.  and  esp.  in  the  reign  of 
Alexios  I  (e.g.,  Nicholas,  his  son  Marianos,  Gre¬ 
gory).  As  a  result  of  intermarriage  with  a  number 
of  aristocratic  families,  many  members  of  the  Ka¬ 
takalon  family  bore  double  names:  Katakalon 
Kekaumenos  and  Katakalon  Klazomenites  in  the 
11th  C.,  Katakalon  Bryennios  and  Katakalon  Eu- 
phorbenos  in  the  12th  C.  An  anonymous  epitaph 
praised  John  Bryennios  Katakalon,  a  soldier  re¬ 
lated  to  the  Komnenoi  and  married  to  a  daughter 
of  a  sebastos  of  the  lineage  of  Palaiologoi  and 
Doukai.  Constantine  Katakalon  Euphorbenos, 
among  the  most  prominent  of  Alexios  I’s  gener¬ 
als,  was  doux  of  Cyprus  ca.  1 100.  His  son  Nikepho¬ 
ros  married  Maria,  Alexios  I’s  daughter.  Two  of 
their  sons,  Alexios  and  Andronikos,  occupied  high 
posts  in  the  mid- 12th  C.;  ca.1162  Andronikos 
became  governor  of  Cilicia.  Another  Andronikos 
Katakalon  served  as  military  commander  of  Al¬ 
exios  III.  Later  the  family  declined  into  obscurity 
(• PLP ,  nos.  11413-29). 

lit.  Winkelmann,  Quellenstudien  171L  N.  Banescu,  “Sceau 
de  Demetrius  Katakalon,  katepano  de  Paradounavon,”  EO 
39  (194°)  157-d°-  D.  Polemis,  “Anepigraphoi  stichoi  eis 
ton  thanaton  Ioannou  Bryenniou  tou  Katakalon,”  EEBS  35 
(1966-67)  107-16.  -A.K. 

KATAKALON  KEKAUMENOS  (Kara/caAcbp 
KsKavpsvos),  general;  died  after  1057.  He  was 
originally  from  Koloneia  and  was  not  an  aristocrat 
by  birth  (Skyl.  483.15!).  His  identification  with 
Kekaumenos,  author  of  memoirs,  is  not  estab¬ 
lished.  Apparently  sent  to  Sicily  with  Maniakes  in 


*038,  he  defended  Messina.  In  1042  Michael  V 
appointed  Katakalon  commander  of  troops  com¬ 
batting  an  uprising  in  Constantinople.  He  was 
vestes  and  archon  of  the  Danubian  cities  ca.  1043, 
governor  of  Ani  and  Iberia,  stratelates  of  the  East 
ca.  1050,  and  doux  of  Antioch  ca.1056.  In  1043  he 
defeated  the  remnants  of  the  expedition  of  Ja- 
roslav  of  Kiev  against  Constantinople.  Anony¬ 
mous  verses  call  him  “the  light  of  the  Thessalians” 
and  praise  him  as  victor  over  the  Scythians  and 
Hungarians  (K.  Dyobouniotes,  NE  16  [1922]  53— 
56).  He  eagerly  supported  the  uprising  of  Isaac 
I  in  1057  f°r  which  he  received  the  title  of  kouro- 
palates.  G.  Litavrin  ( RESEE  7  [1969]  455-68)  sur¬ 
mises  that  Isaac  appointed  him  strategos  of  Kolo¬ 
neia.  Katakalon  is  the  hero  of  the  last  section  of 
Skylitzes’  chronicle  (Skyl.  406-500 — A.  Kazhdan, 
IFZ  [1975]  no.  1,  2076;  J.  Shepard,  REArm  11 
[*975-76]  269-311),  and  Katakalon’s  recollec¬ 
tions  may  have  served  as  a  source  for  Skylitzes. 

lit.  N.  Banescu,  “Un  due  byzandn  du  XIe  siecle:  Kata¬ 
kalon  Kekaumenos,”  BSHAcRoum  11  (1924)  25—36.  Kazh¬ 
dan,  Arm.  3 if.  — C.M.B.,  A.K. 

KATAPETASMA  (Karanr  stout  pa) ,  a  veil  or  cur¬ 
tain  separating  the  sanctuary  from  the  nave.  Use 
of  katapetasmata  is  confirmed  from  the  6th  C.  in 
Egypt  and  Syria  (cf.  G.  Khouri-Sarkis,  Orient  syrien 
5  [i960]  363-84;  7  [1962]  277-96;  8  [1963]  3- 
20).  The  Byz.  practice  of  suspending  katapetasmata 
over  the  templon  door  developed  from  a  monas¬ 
tic  custom  attested  from  the  12th  C.  (Nicholas 
of  Andida,  PC  140:445c);  occasional  references 
to  the  katapetasma  in  the  sources,  esp.  inventories, 
indicate  its  slow  acceptance.  Except  for  some  early 
Coptic  textiles,  which  might  have  served  as  kata¬ 
petasmata,  all  extant  katapetasmata  date  after  1453. 
The  decorative  ciborium  curtains  represented  in 
the  Menologion  of  Basil  II  and  elsewhere  can 
also  be  called  katapetasmata  (Symeon  of  Thessalo¬ 
nike,  PC  155:341c). 

lit.  C.  Schneider,  “Studien  zum  Ursprung  liturgischer 
Einzelheiten  ostlicher  Liturgien:  I.  Katapetasma,”  Kyrios  1 
(Konigsberg-Berlin  1936;  rp.  Graz  1969)  57-73.  Mathews, 
Early  Churches  162-71.  Taft,  Great  Entrance  411-16. 

-A.G. 


KATAPHLORON  (KaracpXtnpov),  a  family  name 
that  possibly  originated  from  a  monastery  of  St. 
Phloros  (Florus);  the  formerly  accepted  spelling 
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KATAPHRAKTOS 


KATEPANO 
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Kataphloros  has  been  rejected  by  P.  Wirth  ( BZ  56 
[1963]  235^  idem ,  Eustathiana  [Amsterdam  1980] 
5O,  but  is  retained  by  V.  Laurent  in  Corpus,  vol. 
2.  The  brst  known  Kataphloron  was  probably 
John,  protospatharios  and  commander  ( archegetes ) 
of  the  West,  whose  seal  is  usually  dated  to  the 
epoch  of  the  Komnenoi  (Guilland,  Institutions 
1:394);  the  title  of  protospatharios,  however, 
died  out  by  the  early  12th  C.,  and  its  application 
to  the  commander  of  the  Western  army  indicates 
an  earlier  date,  perhaps  the  10th  C.  A  certain 
Kataphloron  was  appointed  governor  of  Meso¬ 
potamia  in  the  late  1030s;  Psellos’s  information 
(Sathas,  MB  5:459.18-20),  however,  does  not  in¬ 
dicate  whether  he  was  a  judge  or  a  strategos.  John 
Kataphloron  served  in  1079  as  anagrapheus  of 
Smolena,  Thessalonike,  and  Serres  ( Lavra  1, 
no. 39. 1);  the  editors  considered  him  a  strategos, 
an  office  that  does  not  accord  properly  with  his 
fiscal  duties;  Dolger  (Diplomatik  348,  n.4)  read 
strateutes  (soldier).  Other  known  members  of  the 
Kataphloron  family  were  not  in  the  military:  one 
was  praktor  in  1089  ( Lavra  1,  no. 50. 36-37);  an¬ 
other,  Nicholas,  was  magistros  ton  rhetoron  (P.  Wirth, 
ClMed  21  [i960]  213O;  Mark  was  patriarch  of 
Jerusalem  ca.i  190—95.  John  went  to  Venice  in 
1195  as  Alexios  Ill’s  envoy;  in  1199  he  or  his 
namesake  served  as  grammatikos.  Eustathios  of 
Thessalonike  was  probably  Nicholas  Kataphlo- 
ron’s  nephew  (V.  Laurent,  REB  20  [1962]  218— 
21).  Seals  of  the  11th- 12th  C.  record  an  asekretis 
(Laurent,  Corpus  2,  nos.  109,  1 15)  and  a  mystolektes 
(no.  156)  of  this  family.  -A.K. 

KATAPHRAKTOS  (Kara^paKTOs,  from  uara- 
(ppaucrci),  “cover  up”),  an  armored  horseman 
mounted  on  an  armored  horse.  Cataphractarii  or 
clibanarii  were  created  by  the  Romans  during  the 
3rd— 4th  C.  in  response  to  their  Sasanian  enemies 
(J.W.  Eadie,  JRS  57  [1967]  161-73).  The  Stra- 
tegikon  of  Maurice  portrays  6th-C.  heavy  cav¬ 
alrymen,  equally  adept  with  lance  or  bow,  wearing 
knee-length  coats  and  riding  horses  protected  by 
thick  felt  coverings  ( Strat .  Maurik.  1.1-2,  pp.  74- 
84).  Nothing  is  heard  of  them  again  until  the  10th 
C.  when  Nikephoros  II  Phokas  developed  heavy 
cavalry  anew.  His  Praecepta  militaria  describes 
kataphraktoi  wearing  lamellar  or  mail  coats  bol¬ 
stered  by  padded  surcoats,  gauntlets,  leg-guards, 
and  iron  helmets,  with  an  iron  mace  or  a  saber  as 
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their  main  weapon.  Their  horses  were  protected 
by  carapaces  made  of  felt  or  thick  hides.  The 
kataphraktoi  were  deployed  in  a  wedge-like  for¬ 
mation  of  400-500  men  with  mounted  archers  in 
the  middle.  They  identified  the  location  of  the 
enemy  commander  and  aimed  their  charge  at  a 
steady  pace  directly  at  him,  while  regular  cavalry 
units  on  their  flanks  followed  up  the  attack.  Al- 
Mutanabbl  gives  a  vivid  description  of  the  kata¬ 
phraktoi  in  a  poem  about  a  battle  of  954  (Vasiliev, 
Byz.  Arabes  2.2:333)  and  Leo  the  Deacon  (Leo 
Diac.  78.21)  refers  to  Phokas’s  preparation  of  “all¬ 
iron  horsemen,”  noting  their  effect  at  Tarsos  in 
965  (59.2-22)  and  in  the  Balkan  campaigns  of 
John  I  Tzimiskes  in  971  (140.10-13). 

Heavy  cavalry  are  not  specifically  attested  dur¬ 
ing  the  11th  C.  but  in  the  12th  C.  Manuel  I 
Komnenos  enthusiastically  adopted  the  panoply 
and  tactics  of  European  knights  (who  charged 
in  line  with  their  lances  leveled  at  the  enemy) 
and  staged  Western-style  tournaments  (Nik. Chon. 
108.53—1 10.94;  cf.  S.  Lampros,  NE  5  [1908]  15- 
18);  the  practical  effect  of  these  horsemen  against 
the  evasive  Turks  was  minimal  (R.P.  Lindner,  JOB 
32.2  [1982]  207-13).  Byz.  heavy  cavalrymen  con¬ 
tinue  to  appear  in  the  13th— 14th  C.,  but  Western 
mercenaries  supplied  the  bulk  of  such  cavalrymen 
in  Nicaean  and  Palaiologan  armies. 

lit.  J.M.  Diethart,  P.  Dintsis,  “Die  Leontoklibanarier,” 
in  Byzantios  67—84.  J.F.  Haldon,  “Some  Aspects  of  Byz¬ 
antine  Military  Technology  from  the  Sixth  to  the  Tenth 
Centuries,”  BMGS  1  (1975)  11  -47.  Ahrweiler,  Structures, 
pt.VIII  (i960),  2-24.  M.P.  Speidel,  “Catafractarii  clibanarii 
and  the  Rise  of  the  Later  Roman  Mailed  Cavalry,”  Epigra- 
phica  Anatolica  4  (1984)  151-56.  -E.M. 

KATARTARIOS  (KaraprapLOS ,  from  katartismos, 
“furnishing”),  craftsman  involved  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  silk.  According  to  the  loth-C.  Book  of  the 
Eparch  (ch.7),  katartarioi  prepared  (katartizein)  me- 
taxa,  but  their  precise  function  is  unclear  since 
the  meaning  of  metaxa  in  this  passage  is  uncertain: 
if  it  means  cocoons,  then  the  work  of  katartarioi 
was  reeling,  that  is,  bringing  together  the  fila¬ 
ments  from  several  cocoons  to  form  uniform 
strands  called  “raw  silk”;  if  it  designates  the  raw 
silk  itself,  then  the  katartarioi  were  responsible  for 
the  next  stage  of  silk  production,  forming  the  raw 
silk  threads  into  more  substantial  yarn.  Subse¬ 
quent  degumming  or  scouring  gave  the  silk  fibers 
a  brilliant,  pearly  sheen.  R.S.  Lopez  ( Speculum  20 


[ 1 945]  16)  translates  katartarioi  as  “silk  spinners,” 
E.H.  .'resh field  ( Roman  Law  in  the  Later  Roman 
Empire  [Cambridge  1938]  23O  as  “raw  silk  dressers.” 

The  functions  of  katartarioi  overlapped  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  with  those  of  silk  merchants  ( seriko - 
pratai),  who  sometimes  permitted  katartarioi  to 
purchase  metaxa  directly  from  foreign  merchants. 
This  privilege  was  extended  only  to  wealthy  ka¬ 
tartarioi;  those  who  were  poor  (as  well  as  metaxarioi, 
whose  status  is  unclear)  had  to  buy  their  raw 
materials  from  silk  merchants.  The  sale  of  metaxa 
was  strictly  controlled  by  the  eparch:  katartarioi 
had  to  be  listed  in  the  eparch’s  register  and  pro¬ 
vide  the  authorities  with  testimony  concerning 
their  status  and  moral  rectitude.  The  guild  of 
katartarioi  occupied  a  lower  rank  than  that  of  the 
silk  merchants,  and  some  katartarioi  strove  to  gain 
admittance  to  the  guild  of  silk  merchants;  to  achieve 
this  goal  they  had  to  promise  to  stop  manufactur¬ 
ing  silk. 

lit.  D.  Simon,  “Die  byzantinischen  Seidenzunfte,”  BZ 

68  (1975)  24-33-  -A  K- 

KATASKEPENOS,  NICHOLAS,  author  of  the 
Life  of  Cyril  Phileotes;  fl.  first  half  of  the  12th 
C.  Under  the  name  of  Kataskepenos  are  also 
preserved  some  kanones  and  letters. 

ed.  See  list  in  Beck,  Kirche  639. 

lit.  Mercati,  CollByz  1:457-59.  -A.K. 

KATASYRTAI  (K atTacrvpTca),  a  battle  site  in 
Thrace  near  Constantinople.  In  the  fall  of  917, 
after  the  Byz.  defeat  at  Achelous,  the  domestikos 
ton  scholon  Leo  Phokas  attempted  to  organize 
resistance  there  to  the  approaching  army  of  Sym- 
eon  of  Bulgaria.  The  Byz.  were  again  routed, 
and  the  way  to  Constantinople  was  open  for  the 
Bulgarians.  Symeon,  however,  did  not  continue 
his  attack  but  withdrew  in  order  to  punish  the 
Serbian  prince  Peter,  a  Byz.  ally.  The  defeats  at 
Achelous  and  Katasyrtai  accounted  for  the  fall  of 
the  administration  of  Zoe  Karbonopsina  and  the 
parakoimomenos  Constantine  in  918;  Romanos  (I) 
Lekapenos,  whom  many  contemporaries  blamed 
for  the  defeat  at  Achelous,  assumed  control  of 
the  government  as  basileopator.  Probably  at  that 
time  Symeon  issued  the  demand  that  Romanos 
be  deposed  and  he  himself  be  elected  as  co-emperor 
with  Constantine  VII  (A.Kazhdan,  EtBalk  n.s. 
12.3  [1976]  98-100).  When  this  demand  was  re¬ 


jected,  Symeon  assumed  the  title  of  tsar  of  the 
Bulgarians. 

lit.  Zlatarski,  1st.  1.2:391-401.  Runciman,  Romanus  56. 

-A.K. 

KATECHOUMENA.  See  Gallery. 

KATEPANATE,  or  catepanate,  a  conventional 
scholarly  term  to  designate  the  Byz.  territories  in 
Apulia  that  were  placed  under  the  administration 
of  the  katepano.  The  katepanate  was  established 
by  Basil  Boioannes  after  his  victory  over  Melo  in 
Oct.  1018  and  existed  until  Feb.  1042,  when  Ar- 
gyros,  son  of  Melo,  was  proclaimed  princeps  and 
dux  Italiae.  The  Normans  who  began  to  penetrate 
this  region  in  1041  referred  to  it  as  Capitanata. 

lit.  Falkenhausen,  Dominazione  57-60.  Guillou,  Studies, 
pt.I  (1967).  13-19.  -A.K. 

KATEPANO  (KctTSTrava),  deriving  from  the  Gk. 
adverb  epano,  “above”  [A.  Jannaris,  BZ  10  (1901) 
204—07]),  a  term  used  from  the  9th  C.  to  desig¬ 
nate  certain  officials:  the  katepano  of  the  basilikoi 
in  the  Kletorologion  of  Philotheos,  the  katepano  of 
the  marines  on  a  loth-C.  seal  (Laurent,  Corpus  2, 
no. 962),  the  katepano  of  imperial  workshops,  the 
katepano  of  imperial  titles  ( axiomata )  in  the  11th 
C.,  etc.  Constantine  VII’s  identification  of  the 
katepano  as  magister  militum  (De  adm.  imp.  27.69— 
70)  is  a  mere  anachronism.  The  term  was  often 
used  to  denote  a  commander  of  a  military  unit, 
such  as  Mardaites,  and  was  identical  with  stra¬ 
tegos.  By  the  end  of  the  10th  C.,  katepano  became 
primarily  the  designation  of  governors  of  major 
provinces,  esp.  Italy  (Falkenhausen,  Dominazione 
46—59)  and  Mesopotamia,  in  the  1  ith  C.  Bulgaria 
(Litavrin,  Bolgaria  i  Vizantija  264—73),  Antioch, 
etc.  The  term  in  the  sense  of  the  governor-DOux 
disappears  after  1 100,  but  it  continued  as  a  name 
for  local  officials,  at  least  in  Smyrna  in  the  12th 
C.  and  in  Trebizond  in  the  14th.  Accordingly,  the 
term  katepanikion,  known  in  both  Macedonia  and 
Asia  Minor,  was  used  for  small  administrative 
units.  The  term  katepanate,  often  employed  in 
scholarly  literature,  is  not  found  in  Byz.  sources, 
although  the  Normans  created  the  word  Capitana¬ 
ta  as  a  designation  for  southern  Italy. 

lit.  Ahrweiler,  “Administration”  64— 67.  J.  Ferluga,  “Nize 
vojno-administrativne  jedinice  tematskog  uredjenja,”  ZRVI 
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2  (1953)  74-76.  G.  Theocharides,  Katepanikia  tes  Makedonias 
(Thessalonike  1954).  -A.K. 

KATHEDRA  (uadedpa,  lit.  “seat”).  In  addition  to 
its  original  meaning  of  throne,  kathedra  was  a 
term  designating  a  farmhouse  or  mansion.  In 
documents  kathedra  appears  in  association  with  a 
courtyard  (e.g.,  Lavra  2,  no. 77. 46)  and  in  a  fig¬ 
urative  sense  could  be  used  for  “abode”  ( Lavra  2, 
no.  100.2).  The  expression  “ kathedra  of  a  chorion” 
also  denoted  the  center  of  a  village,  the  point 
from  which  a  fiscal  description  ( periorismos )  of  a 
chorion  began  (Schilbach,  Met.  Quellen  13O.  The 
Treatise  on  Taxation  (ed.  Dolger,  Beitrage  115.14— 
18),  in  explaining  the  difference  between  a  village 
and  a  hamlet  (ktesis),  states  that  a  village  has  a 
single  kathedra  (i.e.,  is  centrally  oriented),  whereas 
in  hamlets  there  are  multiple  kathedrai  and  the 
houses  of  peasants  are  dispersed. 

lit.  Ju.  Vin,  “Social’no-ekonomiceskoe  soderzanie  ter- 
inina  kathedra  vizantijskich  dokumentov,”  VizVrern  44  (1983) 
202-11.  -A.K. 


KATHISMA  ( Ka0Lcrp,a ,  lit.  “sitting,  seat”).  Five 
meanings  of  this  term  are  significant  in  Byz.  stud¬ 
ies.  (1)  A  troparion  inserted  after  the  third  or 
sixth  ode  of  a  kanon  during  the  Orthros,  and 
during  the  singing  of  which  it  is  permitted  to 
remain  seated.  (2)  One  of  the  20  sections,  consist¬ 
ing  of  from  one  to  five  psalms,  into  which  the 
psalter  is  divided;  each  kathisma  is  further  subdi¬ 
vided  into  three  staseis,  or  portions.  (3)  A  generic 
term  for  a  small  monastic  habitation  housing  only 
a  few  monks  and  dependent  on  a  larger  monas¬ 
tery.  The  term  is  used  from  the  beginnings  of 
monasticism,  but  is  found  esp.  frequently  in 
Athonite  documents  from  the  mid- 14th  C.  on¬ 
ward  (e.g.,  Prot.  1 2of ).  (4)  A  service  exemption  of 
uncertain  nature  that  is  mentioned  in  several 
chrysobulls  of  the  second  half  of  the  11th  C.— the 
beneficiary  was  exempted  from  “the  kathisma  of 
high-ranking  officials.”  A  chrysobull  of  1088  (Pat- 
mou  Engrapha  1,  00.6.58-59)  has  a  more  elaborate 
formula  granting  an  exemption  from  “the  ka¬ 
thisma  and  reception  of  archontes ,”  thus  permitting 
the  hypothesis  that  kathisma  was  a  forced  accom¬ 
modation  of  imperial  dignitaries.  (5)  Additionally, 
the  term  for  the  emperor’s  box  in  the  Hippo¬ 
drome  of  Constantinople. 

— E.M.J.,  A.M.T.,  A.C.,  A.K. 
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KATHOLIKON,  modern  Greek  term  for  the  main 
church  in  a  monastic  complex;  the  term  does  not 
appear  in  Byz.  sources,  although  the  term  katholike 
ekklesia  is  occasionally  found  (Prot.,  no.  14. 17;  Ivir., 
no.  15.44).  The  Byz.  normally  referred  to  the 
principal  church  as  the  naos  or  ekklesia.  Since  the 
liturgy  could  be  said  only  once  a  day  in  any  given 
church,  monasteries  often  contained  several  small 
churches  and  chapels  in  addition  to  the  centrally 
located  katholikon ,  which  was  usually  dedicated  to 
the  patron  of  the  monastery.  The  Council  in 
Trullo,  canon  59,  required  baptisms  to  be  cele¬ 
brated  only  in  hatholikai  ekklesiai;  here  the  term 
seems  to  mean  the  principal  churches  of  a  diocese, 
as  it  does  in  Eustathios  of  Thessalonike  (Eust. 
Ehess.,  Capture  116.35).  -K.M.K.,  W.L. 

KATHOLIKOS  (adj.  KadokiKos,  universal),  Greek 
term  that  as  noun  designated  in  the  6th  C.  the 
archbishop  of  Persia  (Kosmas  Indikopleustes 
2.2.14-15,  ed.  Wolska-Conus  1:307).  In  Syriac 
and  Armenian  the  term  appears  already  in  the 
5th  C.:  in  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Seleukeia- 
Ctesiphon  of  410,  the  bishop  of  Seleukeia  is  named 
katholikos,  as  is  the  bishop  of  Arsacid  Armenia  in 
the  vita  of  Mesrop  MaStoc'.  The  heads  of  the 
churches  of  Georgia,  Caucasian  Albania,  and  esp. 
Armenia  as  well  as  the  Nestorian  patriarch  were 
called  katholikoi.  From  the  12th  C.  onward,  certain 
Armenian  bishops  (of  At Vamar,  Sis)  claimed  this 
title. 

The  term  was  applied  also  to  the  superior  (“the 
general  abbot,”  archimandrite)  of  a  group  of 
monastic  communities,  e.g.,  in  the  region  of 
Amaseia  (Beck,  Kirche  137);  in  the  early  4th  C.  it 
was  used  to  denote  secular  superintendents  of 
finances  of  large  territorial  units,  dioceses  (Eu¬ 
sebios,  VC  4.36.3,  ed.  F.  Winkelmann,  p.134.12). 

lit.  K.H.  Maksoudian,  DMA  7:226k  -A.K. 


KATRARES,  JOHN,  writer  and  scribe  from 
Thessalonike;  fl.  1309—22.  It  can  be  deduced  from 
his  writings  that  Katrares  (KarpdpTjs,  Karpdpto?) 
was  interested  in  classical  philology  and  was  a 
member  of  the  literary  circle  that  flourished  in 
the  early  14th  C.  around  Demetrios  Triklinios 
and  Thomas  Magistros.  He  specialized  in  the 
copying  of  ancient  works,  such  as  Homer’s  Iliad, 
Proklos’s  commentary  on  the  Timaeus  of  Plato,  the 


works  of  Strabo,  and  Theon’s  commentary  on  the 
Canons  of  Ptolemy. 

Katrares  composed  a  satirical  poem  of  222  Ana¬ 
creontic  verses  attacking  the  Bulgarian  writer 
Neophytos  Momitzilas  or  Prodromenos  (PLP,  no. 
!9254)-  He  called  Neophytos  a  Boulgar-albanito- 
blachos  and  criticized  his  ignorance  of  classical 
literature,  his  greed,  and  his  ambition  to  become 
patriarch.  The  poem  includes  some  Slavic  and 
perhaps  also  some  Albanian  words  as  examples 
of  the  barbaric  speech  of  Neophytos.  Katrares 
also  wrote  a  play  in  dodecasyllabic  verse,  of  which 
unfortunately  only  a  short  37-line  fragment  sur¬ 
vives;  this  literary  effort,  highly  unusual  in  Byz., 
was  clearly  modeled  on  Euripides.  F.  Jiirss  (BZ 
59  U966]  275-84)  has  established  that  Katrares 
was  not  the  author  of  three  dialogues  (Hermippos, 
Hermodotos,  and  Mousokles )  that  had  been  at¬ 
tributed  to  him  in  the  past. 

ed.  Verses— ed.  Dujcev,  Proucvanija  130—50.  Drama — 
G.  de  Andres,  J.  Irigoin,  W.  Horandner,  “Johannes  Ka¬ 
trares  und  seine  dramatisch-poetische  Produktion,”/Ofl  23 
(1974)  201-14. 

lit.  Turyn,  CodVat  124—30.  PLP,  no.  11 544.  Hunger, 
Lit.  1:510;  2:95,  147k  251.  -A.M.T. 


KAUSSIYEH  CHURCH.  See  Antioch. 

KAVAD  (Ka/SdSr)?),  king  of  Persia  (488-531), 
father  of  Chosroes  I;  born  449,  died  13  Sept.  531 . 
He  succeeded  his  uncle  Valas  as  king,  but  from 
496  to  498  lived  in  exile  among  the  Ephthalites. 
He  fought  a  largely  unsuccessful  war  against  Byz. 
(502-06),  ended  by  a  seven-year  truce  negotiated 
by  Keler.  Kavad  sought  the  support  of  Justin  I 
in  securing  the  succession  of  Chosroes  I  by  having 
the  emperor  adopt  him.  After  this  plan  failed, 
relations  with  Byz.  deteriorated  in  disputes  con¬ 
cerning  Lazika  and  Iberia.  War  broke  out  in  527 
and  lasted  until  Kavad’s  death.  According  to  Pro- 
kopios  (Wats  1.6.19),  he  governed  Persia  well  since 
“in  shrewdness  and  action  he  was  second  to  none.” 

lit.  Christensen,  Sassanides  326-62.  R.  Frye,  The  History 
of  Ancient  Iran  (Munich  1984)  322—25.  K.  Synelle,  Hoi 
diplomatikes  scheseis  Byzantiou  kai  Persias  heos  ton  XT’  aiona 
(Athens  ig86)  73-83.  -T.E.G. 

KAVAD-SHIRUYA  (Ka^SdSrj?  Dtporj?),  Persian 
king  (Feb.-Sept./Oct.  628),  died  Ctesiphon  from 
poison  or  in  an  epidemic.  The  son  of  Chosroes 


II,  Kavad-Shiruya  connived  to  imprison  and  mur¬ 
der  his  lather  and  immediately  sent  an  ambas¬ 
sador  to  Herakleios  s  military  camp  in  Ganzak 
(arrived  on  3  Apr.).  The  new  king  asked  for 
peace  and  promised  to  release  the  prisoners  of 
war  and  to  send  back  the  fragments  of  the  True 
Cross;  some  sources  even  present  him  as  a  crypto- 
Christian  (Mango,  “La  Perse  Sassanide”  logf).  His 
premature  death  and  the  succession  of  his  young 
son,  Ardashlr  III,  weakened  Byz.  influence  in 
Persia  and  impelled  Herakleios  to  use  Shahr- 
baraz  as  a  tool  of  Byz.  interests. 

lit.  Christensen,  Sassanides  497k  N.  Oikonomides, 
“Correspondence  between  Heraclius  and  Kavadh-Siroe  in 
the  Paschal  Chronicle  (628),”  Byzantion  41  (1971)  269-81. 

-W.E.K. 

KA VALLA.  See  Christoupolis. 


KAY-KHUSRAW  I,  Ghiyath  al-Dln  ( TiaSctTLVTp >), 
Seljuk  sultan  of  Ikonion  (1194/5-97  and  1205- 
11),  died  near  Antioch  on  the  Meander  1211. 
Youngest  son  (by  a  Greek  mother)  of  Kilic  Ar¬ 
slan  II,  Kay-Khusraw  received  Sozopolis  ca.i  188, 
then  briefly  held  Ikonion.  In  1 196  he  ravaged  the 
Meander  Valley  and  carried  off  about  5,000  cap¬ 
tives.  Driven  from  Ikonion,  the  sultan  sought  ref- 
uge  at  the  court  of  Alexios  III.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  Manuel  Maurozomes  and  resided 
with  him;  Akropolites  (Akrop.  1:14.14)  says  he 
was  baptized.  Regaining  his  throne,  he  created  a 
principality  on  the  Meander  for  Maurozomes  and 
helped  Theodore  I  Laskaris  consolidate  his  rule 
(Akrop.  1:1  1.2-4).  Pressing  toward  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  he  took  Attaleia  in  Mar.  1207.  Around 
1209,  Kay-Khusraw  allied  himself  with  Henry  of 
Hainault.  Around  1210  he  was  joined  by  the 
refugee  Alexios  III  and  used  the  latter’s  claim  to 
the  Nicaean  throne  as  a  pretext  to  attack  Theo¬ 
dore.  Early  in  1211,  Kay-Khusraw  pushed  down 
the  Meander  but  was  intercepted  by  Theodore  I 
with  an  army  strengthened  by  800  Latin  knights. 
While  most  of  the  Latins  fell,  Theodore  slew  the 
sultan  in  a  duel  reported  in  a  contemporary  ora¬ 
tion  by  Niketas  Choniates  (Orationes  172.1-10). 

lit.  C.  Cahen,  El 2  4:816.  Savvides,  Byz.  in  the  Near  East 
55-59.  82-88,  94-105.  -C.M.B. 

KAYSERI.  See  Caesarea. 
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KEBRA  NAGAST  (“Glory  of  the  Kings”),  an 
Ethiopic  collection  of  legends  compiled  in  the 
14th  C.  by  a  certain  Isaac  of  whom  nothing  is 
known.  According  to  the  colophon,  Isaac  trans¬ 
lated  this  work  from  his  Arabic  copy,  which,  in 
turn,  had  been  translated  from  Coptic.  Budge 
(infra)  assigns  the  composition  of  the  Coptic  orig¬ 
inal  to  the  6th  C.  The  work  summarizes  many 
biblical  books  (with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
queen  of  Ethiopia  and  her  marriage  to  Solomon) 
and  contains  some  data  concerning  the  events  of 
the  6th  C.,  for  example,  the  Ethiopian  alliance 
with  Justin  I,  who  allegedly  met  Elesboam  in 
Jerusalem;  Shahid  (infra)  suggests  that  these  events 
are  presented  in  the  Kebra  Nagast  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  version  of  the  Book  of  the  Him- 
yarites.  Monophysite  in  its  core,  the  Kebra  Nagast 
preserves  a  hostile  attitude  toward  “Rome”  (Con¬ 
stantinople)  for  having  deserted  the  right  faith 
and  prophesies  that  a  Persian  king  will  destroy 
Rome  and  carry  away  the  apostate  together  with 
his  horse. 

tr.  W.  Budge,  The  Queen  of  Sheba  and  Her  Only  Son 
Menyelek  (London  1922). 

lit.  I.  Shahid,  “The  Kebra  Nagast  in  the  Light  of  Recent 
Research,"  Musion  89  (1976)  133-78.  Th.  Papadopoullos, 
“Stoicheia  diagraphes  tou  byzantinoaithiopikou  politistikou 
chorou,”  Byzantina  13.1  (1985)6916  -A.K. 

KECHARITOMENE  NUNNERY,  founded  in 
Constantinople  in  the  early  12th  C.  by  the  em¬ 
press  Irene  Doukaina,  wife  of  Alexios  I  Kom- 
nenos.  Dedicated  to  the  Theotokos  Kecharito- 
mene  (KEyoptroi/ueeTj,  “full  of  grace”),  the  convent 
was  located  in  the  northern  section  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  adjacent  to  the  male  monastery  of  Christ 
Philanthropos,  which  Irene  also  founded  (before 
1107).  The  two  institutions  were  separated  by  a 
wall  but  shared  a  common  water  system.  The 
convent  is  known  primarily  from  the  lengthy  and 
detailed  typikon  drafted  ca.  1110  on  the  model  of 
the  typikon  of  the  Euergetis  monastery.  Kechar- 
itomene  was  originally  designed  to  house  24  nuns; 
the  possibility  of  an  expansion  to  40  nuns  was 
foreseen.  The  rule  was  strictly  cenobitic;  the  nuns 
did  not  have  separate  cells,  but  slept  in  a  common 
dormitory.  Irene  imposed  a  rigorous  rule  of  en¬ 
closure;  absolutely  no  men  were  permitted  to  en¬ 
ter  the  convent  except  for  two  priests,  the  oiko- 
nomos,  and  the  spiritual  confessor  (all  four  of 
whom  had  to  be  eunuchs),  and  the  physician,  who 
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had  to  be  a  eunuch  or  elderly.  Adjacent  to  the 
nunnery  Irene  built  comfortable  apartments  to 
serve  as  a  residence  for  female  members  of  the 
imperial  family;  they  were  permitted  to  have  ser¬ 
vants.  It  was  here  that  Anna  Komnene  retired 
after  the  death  of  her  husband  and  wrote  the 
Alexiad.  The  convent  continued  to  function  as  late 
as  the  15th  C.  when  it  was  visited  by  the  Russian 
deacon  Zosima.  No  buildings  survive. 

source.  P.  Gautier,  “Le  typikon  de  Theotokos  Kechari- 
tomene,"  REB  43  (1985)  5—165. 

lit.  L.  Oeconomos,  La  vie  religieuse  dans  I'empire  byzantin 
au  temps  des  Comnenes  et  des  Anges  (Paris  1918)  166—92. 
Janin,  Eglises  CP  188-91.  Majeska,  Russian  Travelers  298. 

-A.M.T. 


KEDRENOS,  GEORGE,  i2th-C.  historian;  his  bi¬ 
ography  is  unknown.  The  chronicle  of  Kedrenos 
(Kedpiqvos),  Synopsis  historion,  encompasses  history 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  1057.  It  is  a 
compilation  based  on  pseudo-SYMEON  Magistros, 
Theophanes,  and  George  Hamartolos;  from 
81 1  onward  Kedrenos  slavishly  follows  John  Sky- 
litzes;  until  the  recent  publication  of  Skylitzes, 
Kedrenos  was  used  by  scholars  as  a  substitute. 


ed.  Georgius  Cedrenus,  ed.  I.  Bekker,  2  vols.  (Bonn  1838— 

39)-  .  4  . 

lit.  Hunger,  Lit.  1:3936  K.  Schweinburg,  “Die  ur- 
spriingliche  Form  der  Kedrenchronik,"  BZ  30  (1929/30) 

68- 77.  R-  Maisano,  “Sulla  tradizione  manoscritta  di  Giorgio 
Cedreno,”  RSBN  14-16  (1977-79)  179-201.  Idem,  “II 
codice  Sinaitico  della  ‘Cronaca’  di  Giorgio  Cedreno,”  SBNG 

69- 77.  -A.K. 


KEGEN  (Ksyspr)?),  a  Pecheneg  ally  of  Byz.;  died 
1050.  A  tribal  leader,  he  quarreled  with  Tyrach, 
the  Pecheneg  chief.  Around  1045  or  1046  Kegen 
became  an  ally  of  Constantine  IX.  He  was  bap¬ 
tized  and  made  a  patrikios.  He  and  his  supporters 
received  three  Danubian  fortresses  and  used  the 
opportunity  to  plunder  Tyrach’s  followers.  After 
crossing  the  Danube  (apparently  15  Dec.  1046- 
13  Jan.  1047),  Tyrach  and  his  tribes  were  defeated 
and  settled  near  Serdica  (before  Apr.  1047).  His 
followers  rebelled  (1048)  and  occupied  an  area 
between  the  Danube,  the  Balkan  range,  and  the 
Black  Sea,  while  Kegen’s  people  kept  themselves 
separate.  To  deal  with  the  crisis,  Constantine  sum¬ 
moned  Kegen  and  his  army  to  Constantinople. 
There  three  Pechenegs  assaulted  him.  They  later 
convinced  Constantine  that  Kegen  had  intended 
to  plunder  the  city,  and  the  emperor  had  him 


imprisoned.  In  1050,  after  repeated  Pecheneg 
victories  over  imperial  forces,  Constantine  re¬ 
leased  Kegen  and  sent  him  to  divide  and  conquer 
his  compatriots.  No  sooner  had  he  arrived  than 
he  was  cut  to  pieces. 

lit.  A.P.  Kazhdan,  “Once  More  About  the  'Alleged’ 
Russo-Byzantine  Treaty  (ca.1047)  and  the  Pecheneg  Cross¬ 
ing  of  the  Danube,”/Oit  26  (1977)  65-77.  J.  Lefort,  “Rhe- 
torique  et  politique:  Trois  discours  de  Jean  Mauropous  en 
1047,”  TM  6  (1976)  265-303.  — C.M.B. 

KEKAUMENOS  (KeKanp.ei'os),  author  of  a  book 
of  advice;  born  southern  Macedonia?  between 
1020  and  1024,  died  after  1070s.  His  biography 
is  little  known.  Kekaumenos’s  identification  with 
the  general  Katakalon  Kekaumenos  is  now  re¬ 
jected  by  the  majority  of  scholars.  He  was  of 
mixed  Armenian  and  Slavic  origin.  In  1041  he 
participated  in  an  expedition  against  Peter  Del- 
jan,  in  1042  he  witnessed  the  deposition  of  Mi¬ 
chael  V,  and  eventually  he  held  an  administrative 
position  in  Greece.  The  thesis  that  he  belonged 
to  the  military  aristocracy,  as  recently  emphasized 
by  Litavrin  (infra),  cannot  be  proved. 

Kekaumenos  wrote  a  unique  moralistic  work 
known  under  the  conventional  titles  Strategikon  or 
Precepts  and  Anecdotes  and  sometimes  considered 
to  be  composed  of  two  independent  pieces.  It  is 
an  indoctrination  in  “proper”  behavior,  addressed 
both  to  his  sons  and  to  those  in  various  positions 
in  society:  emperors,  generals,  civil  functionaries, 
patriarchs,  provincial  magnates,  toparchs.  The  so¬ 
cial  orientation  of  Kekaumenos’s  advice  remains 
under  discussion.  According  to  Litavrin,  he  ex¬ 
pressed  the  views  of  the  military  aristocracy;  ac¬ 
cording  to  Kazhdan,  those  of  civil  officials.  The 
main  tendency  of  his  ethics  is  circumspection  and 
apprehension:  man  lives  in  a  dangerous  and  hos¬ 
tile  world  and  cannot  trust  anyone;  neither  friends 
nor  servants  are  reliable.  Abstract  admonitions 
are  combined  with  vivid  stories  (often  the  expe¬ 
riences  of  Kekaumenos’s  relatives)  about  military 
ruses  (in  their  style  very  close  to  John  Skylitzes) 
and  everyday  cunning.  The  work  also  contains 
abundant  information  on  political  events,  esp.  in 
the  Balkans,  Armenia,  and  on  the  Byz.-Arab  fron¬ 
tier. 

ed.  G.G.  Litavrin,  Sovety  i  rasskazy  Kekavmena  (Moscow 
1972),  rev.  by  A.  Kazhdan,  VizVrem  36  (1974)  154-67,  with 
response  by  Litavrin,  167-77.  Germ.  tr.  H.G.  Beck,  Vade- 
mecum  des  byzantinischen  Aristokraten 2  (Graz-Vienna-Cologne 

1964)- 


lit.  P.  Lemerle,  Prolegomenes  a  une  edition  critique  et  com¬ 
mence  des  “Cornells  et  Reals”  de  Kekaumenos  (Brussels  i960). 
R.M.  Bartikian,  “Nekotorye  zamecanija  o  ‘Sovetach  i  rass- 
kazach’  (‘Strategikone’)  Kekavmena,”  Vestnik  obscestvennych 
nauk  AN  Arm.SSR  (1974),  no. 2,  71-88,  also  ibid.  (1975), 
no. 6,  55—61.  L.  Margetic,  “Kekaumenos’  Dobronja— ein 
Kroatischer  Herrscher  des  XI.  Jahrhunderts,”  ZRVI  21 
( 1 982)  39-46.  A.  Savvides,  “The  Byzantine  Family  of  Ke¬ 
kaumenos,”  Diptycha  4  (1986-87)  12-27.  -A.K. 

KELER  (KeAep),  or  Celer,  official  of  Illyrian  ori¬ 
gin,  consul  (508);  died  after  520.  Magister  offi- 
ciorum  (503-18),  he  was  named  commander  in 
the  East  with  Areobindus  and  Hypatios.  He  con¬ 
ducted  several  years  of  successful  campaigning, 
freeing  Roman  cities  and  devastating  Persian  ter¬ 
ritory.  He  was  the  principal  negotiator  of  a  seven- 
year  truce,  signed  in  506,  the  reward  for  which 
was  undoubtedly  the  consulship.  In  511  he  sup¬ 
ported  Anastasios  I  against  Patr.  Makedonios  II 
(496-511)  and  put  down  crowds  opposed  to  the 
emperor’s  Monophysite  policies.  Keler  reluctantly 
accepted  the  accession  of  Justin  I  in  518,  did  not 
attend  the  emperor’s  elevation  (A.  Vasiliev,/toZm 
the  First  [Cambridge,  Mass.,  1950]  82),  and  had  to 
retire  from  the  post  of  magister  officiorum.  In  519/ 
20,  however,  he  corresponded  with  Pope  Hor- 
misdas  concerning  the  end  of  the  Akakian  schism. 
He  is  an  example  of  a  talented  and  loyal  official, 
competent  in  both  civil  and  military  matters,  upon 
whom  the  emperor  could  depend  (see  John  Ly- 
dos,  De  mag.  3. 17). 

lit.  PLRE  2:275—77.  C.  Capizzi,  L’imperatore  Anastasia  I 
(491-518)  (Rome  1969)  1836  214.  -T.E.G. 

KELLIA  (KeAAta,  lit.  “cells”),  the  largest  Early 
Christian  monastic  settlement  in  Egypt,  near  the 
western  edge  of  the  Nile  Delta.  Approximately 
1,600  individual  dwellings  have  been  identified; 
most  of  them  were  built  from  the  6th  to  8th  C., 
and  inhabited  until  about  the  gth  C.  Each  unit 
contains  separate  rooms  for  two  monks,  ari  ora¬ 
tory,  a  reception  room,  and  a  kitchen.  Usually 
there  is  also  a  well  and  a  garden,  all  surrounded 
by  a  wall.  Many  have  their  own  defense  tower 
(jawsaq),  and  some  even  a  small  church.  In  the 
two  main  settlements,  two  large  complexes  (Qasr 
Wakhayda  and  Kum  cIsa  South  I)  have  been  ex¬ 
cavated,  regular  units  which  later  served  as  com¬ 
munity  centers  of  the  lavra.  They  have  towers, 
refectories,  and  several  churches.  The  earliest 
church,  a  single-aisled  chapel  of  ca.400,  stood  in 
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Rum  Tsa  South  I.  By  the  late  8th  C.  most  of  the 
monks  had  abandoned  their  little  cells  and  moved 
into  these  larger  units.  The  site  ot  Kellia  is  rapidly 
disappearing,  threatened  by  encroaching  agricul¬ 
ture. 

lit.  F.  Daumas,  A.  Guillaumont,  Kellia  I  (Geneva  1968). 
R.  Kasser,  Kellia:  topographic,  3  vols.  in  4  pts.  (Geneva  1972). 
Idem,  Survey  archeologique  des  Kellia  ( Basse-Egypte ),  2  vols. 
(Louvain  1983).  Le  site  monastique  copte  des  Kellia ,  ed.  P. 
Bridel  (Geneva  1986).  -P.G. 

KELLION  ( keKKlov )  or  kella  ( xsWa ,  keXAt)),  in¬ 
terchangeable  terms  for  several  types  of  monastic 
cell.  (1)  A  cell  in  a  koinobion,  housing  one  or  two 
(Typikon  of  Euergetis  monastery,  ed.  P.  Gautier, 
67.917)  monks.  In  their  cells  monks  slept,  prayed, 
and  read;  recited  certain  offices  privately;  and, 
where  appropriate,  did  handwork.  1  hey  were  for¬ 
bidden  to  eat  or  keep  food  in  their  cells.  Aristo¬ 
crats  who  retired  to  a  monastery  sometimes  had 
a  suite  of  kellia  ( Typikon  of  Kecharitomene  nun¬ 
nery,  ed.  P.  Gautier,  1 37- 2 1 02) .  (2)  A  monastic 
cell  at  a  lavra;  a  monk  who  lived  in  a  lavra  (in 
contrast  to  a  koinobion)  was  Irequently  called  a 
kelliotes.  (3)  The  cell  of  a  hermit.  (4)  A  small 
monastery,  as  on  Mt.  Athos,  the  kellia  of  the  late 
Antony  ( Prot .  86,  n.245). 

lit.  Meester,  De  monachico  statu  70—72,  99L  309L 

-A.M.T. 

KELTZENE  (KeAr^Tjmj,  mod.  Erzincan),  a  for¬ 
tress  and  region  (anc.  Kelisene)  on  the  north 
branch  of  the  Euphrates  in  eastern  Anatolia.  A 
tourma  of  Chaldia,  Keltzene  was  combined  with 
Kamacha  by  Leo  VI  to  form  the  theme  of  Meso¬ 
potamia.  Keltzene  was  a  base  of  Romanos  IV 
during  his  expedition  against  the  Turks,  to  whom 
it  fell  after  the  battle  of  Mantzikert  (1071).  Its 
bishop,  attested  in  the  late  gth  C.  as  “suffragan 
of  Kamachos,”  became  metropolitan  by  the  end 
of  the  10th  C.  ( Notitiae  CP,  no.8.6o);  his  see  con¬ 
tained  21  suffragans.  In  the  14th  C.,  under  an 
independent  Muslim  ruler  whose  subjects  were 
mostly  Armenian,  Keltzene  was  in  frequent  rela¬ 
tion  with  the  empire  of  Trebizond. 

lit.  Honigmann,  Ostgrenze  198—210.  A.  Pertusi  in  De 
them.  139.  Bryer-Winfield,  Pontos  171  — 73-  -C.F. 

KENARIOS  (KTjmpios),  an  official  whom  Seibt 
considered  as  a  subaltern  to  the  epi  tes  trapezes 


or  a  stage  in  the  transformation  of  the  kastresios 
to  epi  tes  trapezes.  The  kenarios  is  mentioned  in  very 
few  documents:  a  seal  from  ca.800,  a  letter  of 
836.  According  to  Seibt,  an  Armenian  David 
(Dawit),  a  translator  of  Greek  in  the  first  half  of 
the  9th  C.,  was  also  hypatos  and  kenarios  of  the 
imperial  trapeza. 

lit.  W.  Seibt,  “Kenarios — ein  ‘neuer’  Wiirdentrager  am 
Hof  des  byzantinischen  Kaisers,”  HA  88  (1974)  369-80. 


KENCHREAI  (Keyxpeai),  eastern  port  of  Cor¬ 
inth  on  the  Saronic  Gulf.  1  he  site  flourished  in 
late  antiquity,  reflecting  the  volume  of  trade  be¬ 
tween  Corinth  and  the  East.  Particularly  signifi¬ 
cant  is  a  building  identified  as  a  temple  of  Isis  on 
the  southern  harborworks;  according  to  the  ex¬ 
cavators  this  building  was  being  lavishly  restored 
when  the  city  was  devastated  by  an  earthquake, 
probably  in  375.  A  series  of  Egyptian  glass  panels 
in  opus  sectile  had  been  brought  to  the  site, 
perhaps  for  decoration  of  the  Isis  temple,  but  the 
warehouse  in  which  they  were  stored  sank  in  the 
earthquake  and  the  panels  were  never  used.  They 
depicted  Nilotic  scenes  and  two  remarkable  por¬ 
traits  of  Homer  and  Plato.  A  passage  in  Claudian 
(In  Rufinum  2:199)  suggests  that  both  the  harbors 
of  Corinth  were  burned  by  Alaric.  Later  a  Chris¬ 
tian  basilica  was  constructed  near  the  former  tem¬ 
ple.  Coin  hoards  found  at  Kenchreai  have  been 
taken  as  evidence  of  the  Slavic  invasions  in  the 
580s  (R.L.  Hohlfelder,  Hesperia  42  [1973]  89-101; 
East  European  Quarterly  9  [1975]  251-58)-  The  so- 
called  Iconoclast  notitia  seems  to  list  Kenchreai  as 
a  bishopric  (Notitiae  CP  3.736:  Kiknipeos  in  the 
text,  a  correction  suggested  by  N.  Bees),  but  this 
is  unlikely.  Scattered  references  show  that  the 
harbor  continued  to  be  used  as  late  as  the  early 
15th  C.;  Manuel  II  used  it  as  his  base  for  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  Hexamilion.  Pottery  from  the 
excavations  spans  the  entire  Byz.  period  and  the 
latest  coin  find  is  a  Venetian  issue  of  the  doge 
Antonio  Venerio  (1382-1400). 

lit.  Kenchreai:  Eastern  Port  of  Corinth ,  5  vols.  (Leiden 
1976-81).  -T.E.G. 

KENTARCHOS  (KEPTapxos),  subaltern  officer  in 
the  army  and  fleet.  The  Taktika  of  Leo  VI  (4. 11) 
defines  the  kentarchos,  or  hekatontarchos  (Lat.  cen- 
turio),  as  commander  of  a  hundred  men;  the  same 
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definition  is  given  in  the  Naumachika  of  the  para- 
koimo'.nenos  Basil  (ed.  A.  Dain,  4.2,  pp.  66f).  The 
first  mention  of  the  term  is  in  an  early  qth-C. 
chronicler  (Theoph.  287.7),  who  states  that  Pho- 
kas  was  kentarchos  in  602  when  he  revolted  against 
Maurice;  the  chronicler’s  source,  Theophylaktos 
Simokattes  (Theoph. Simok.  296.13),  however, 
called  Phokas  hekatontarchos.  The  term  was  in  use 
in  the  9th  and  10th  C.  The  Kletorologion  of  Philo- 
theos  mentions  the  kentarchos  in  various  military 
contingents  and  themes,  under  the  command  of 
the  droungarios  tes  viglas,  as  well  as  civil  ken- 
tarchoi  in  the  vestiarion.  They  served  also  in  the 
fleet.  Nikephoros  Ouranos  ( Naumachica ,  ed.  A. 
Dain,  7,  p.73)  mentions  the  kentarchos  of  a  dro¬ 
mon,  and  a  seal  of  the  10th  C.  belonged  to  Chris¬ 
topher,  spatharios  and  kentarchos  of  the  imperial 
fleet  (Laurent,  Corpus  2,  no. 988).  The  word  ken- 
tarchia  ( Taktika  of  Leo  VI  16.4)  designated  a  mili¬ 
tary  unit.  Basil  II,  in  his  novel  of  gg6  (Zepos,  Jus 
1:265.25),  while  accepting  the  definition  of  the 
dynatoi  suggested  by  Romanos  I,  added  to  their 
number  also  the  protokentarchoi — “as  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  recognize  them  as  dynatoi 

lit.  Ahrweiler,  Mer  169.  -A.K. 

KENTEN  ARION  (K£VTr}vapiov) ,  a  weight  of  Ro¬ 
man  origin  ( centumpondium ,  centenarium )  equal  to 
100  logarikai  litrai  [=  32  kg].  The  term  talanton 
was  used  synonymously  in  some  classicizing  texts. 
From  the  mid-6th  C.  kentenarion  often  meant  a 
quantity  of  100  logarikai  litrai  of  gold  or  gold  coins. 
Rarely,  kentenarion  was  used  as  a  unit  of  100  mo- 
dioi  or  as  a  synonym  with  litra. 

lit.  Schilbach,  Metrologie  109,  174.  G.  Dagron,  C.  Mor- 
risson,  “Le  Kentenarion  dans  les  sources  byzantines,”  RN6 
!7  (1975)  H5-62.  -E.  Sch. 

KEOS  (Keos,  mod.  Kea),  island  in  the  Aegean 
Sea  southeast  of  Attica;  in  late  antiquity  it  was 
part  of  the  province  of  Achaia.  Mention  of  Keos 
in  Byz.  times  is  rare.  In  710/11  when  Pope  Con¬ 
stantine  I  was  journeying  toward  Constantinople, 
Byz.  officials  gathered  on  the  island  quae  dicitur 
Caea  to  meet  him;  among  them  was  Theophilos, 
strategos  of  the  fleet  ( Caravisiani )  ( Lib.pont .  1:390). 
Michael  Choniates,  who  found  refuge  on  Keos 
after  1204,  described  resistance  to  the  Venetians 
by  inhabitants  of  the  island;  Keos  remained  in¬ 


dependent  until  1211.  Soon  after  1261  the  proto- 
strator  Alexios  Philanthropenos  attacked  several 
Aegean  islands,  including  Keos,  and  ca.  1279/80 
Licario  of  Karystos,  a  Byz.  mercenary,  captured 
it  (Jacoby,  Feodalite  69).  The  Venetians  retook 
Keos  by  1301,  and  the  island  was  divided  among 
noble  families  (Giustiniani,  Ghizi,  Sanudi)  under 
the  suzerainty  of  Venice.  They  held  Keos  until 
1566. 

A  three-aisled  Early  Christian  basilica  has  been 
discovered,  probably  constructed  on  the  site  of  a 
temple  of  Demeter  (Pallas,  Monuments  paleochretiens 
202).  The  major  settlement  was  at  the  ancient  site 
of  Ioulis,  where  a  fortress  was  constructed  in 
the  13th  C.,  and  probably  rebuilt  in  the  15th  C. 
(J.-C.  Poutiers,  ByzF  11  [1987]  389).  The  Church 
of  the  Holy  Apostles  at  Kato  Meria  has  frescoes 
of  the  13th  C.  The  bishop  of  Keos  was  a  suffragan 
of  Athens  (Notitiae  CP  3.689). 

lit.  Ahrweiler,  Mer  308—57.  I.  Psyllas,  Historia  tes  nesou 
Keas  (Athens  1921).  Ch.P.  Demetropoulos,  Hoi  ekklesies  tes 
Keas  (Thessalonike  1982—83).  -T.E.G. 

KEPHALAIA.  See  Chapters. 

KEPHALAION  (KscpaXcaov,  chapter,  item,  or  ar¬ 
ticle).  In  addition  to  referring  to  the  literary  genre 
of  chapters,  kephalaion  was  a  fiscal  term  desig¬ 
nating  articles  of  taxation  in  general.  Lexical  sim¬ 
ilarity  with  the  Latin  capitatio  led  some  scholars 
(e.g.,  G.  Ostrogorsky,  SemKond  5  [1932]  320)  to 
believe  that  kephalaion  was  the  poll  tax.  Although 
the  term  could  be  used  for  taxes  in  general  (“no 
new  kephalaion  must  be  introduced” — Xenoph., 
no.2g.21)  or  for  the  description  of  the  entire 
amount  of  taxes  paid  by  a  monastery  (Actes  de 
Philothee,  ed.  W.  Regel,  E.  Kurtz,  B.  Korablev  [St. 
Petersburg  1913;  rp.  Amsterdam  1975]  no.6.13— 
15),  there  is  no  evidence  of  its  use  to  mean  poll 
tax.  Nor  did  its  cognates  such  as  kephaiaiographon 
(MM  4:318.19)  or  kephaletion  (a  special  tax  im¬ 
posed  upon  Jews?)  have  this  meaning.  Kephalaia 
were  also  “chapters”  of  fiscal  cadasters  (kodix)  in 
which  a  single  tax  unit  was  registered. 

lit.  Dolger,  Beitrage  49L  Kazhdan,  Agramye  otnosenija 
147—49.  Svoronos,  Cadastre  2 if.  -A.K. 

KEPHALAS  (Ke</>aAds,  from  KEcpakf),  “head”),  a 
family  known  from  the  early  10th  C.,  although 
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not  in  the  elite:  a  priest  Constantine  Kephalas 
compiled  an  anthology  (see  Kephalas,  Constan¬ 
tine).  Nothing  links  later  members  of  the  Ke¬ 
phalas  family  to  him.  Leo  Kephalas,  son  of  Alexios 
I’s  doulos,  became  a  prominent  military  com¬ 
mander  and  ca.1086  katepano  of  Abydos.  Alexios 
I  endowed  him  with  lands  that  were  transmitted 
by  a  chrysobull  of  1089  to  Leo’s  children.  In  1115 
Nikephoros,  Leo’s  son,  donated  his  lands  to  the 
Lavra  of  St.  Athanasios  on  Athos;  Nikephoros’s 
relative,  Theodore  Kephalas,  was  hegoumenos  of 
the  Lavra.  A  certain  Kephalas  was  an  influential 
provincial  functionary  in  the  1180s.  The  family 
was  still  active  but  not  prominent  in  the  14th  C.: 
a  Kephalas  was  kommerkiarios  in  1332;  Gregory 
Kephalas  was  first  ostiarios  in  1285;  Kephalas  Las- 
karis  is  called  imperial  doulos  in  1373.  Charters 
connected  with  Leo  Kephalas  s  estates  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  Lavra  1,  nos.  44—45,  48—49,  60.  The 
reading  of  Keph[alas]  on  an  8th-C.  seal  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  Basil  (Winkelmann,  Quellenstudien  158)  is 
questionable. 

lit.  G.  Rouillard,  “Un  grand  beneficiaire  sous  Alexis 
Comnene:  Leon  Kephalas,”  BZ  30  (1929/30)  444-50.  PLP, 
nos.  11667—80.  -A.K. 

KEPHALAS,  CONSTANTINE,  compiler  of  a 
collection  of  epigrams;  ft.  ca.900.  His  biography 
is  unknown;  he  is  identified  with  protopapas  (palace 
chaplain)  Constantine  Kephalas  mentioned  by 
chroniclers  (e.g.,  TheophCont  388.24)  as  active  in 
917.  For  his  collection  Kephalas  (Ke^aXa?)  used 
ancient  anthologies,  some  epigrams  (Agathias), 
and  texts  that  the  magistros  Gregory  of  Kampsa 
(in  Macedonia)  copied  down  from  inscriptions 
during  his  travels  in  Greece  and  Macedonia.  The 
work  is  typical  of  loth-C.  encyclopedism  (Le- 
merle,  Humanism  310).  Kephalas’s  collection  was 
frequently  used  in  the  Souda  and  enlarged  by  the 
anonymous  editor  of  the  Anthologia  Palatina  (see 
Greek  Anthology).  The  original  version  of  Ke¬ 
phalas’s  collection  is  not  preserved. 

lit.  Hunger,  Lit.  2:56k  Wilson,  Scholars  138-  —A.K. 

KEPHALE  ( KS(j>akr ),  lit.  “head,  chief”),  from  the 
second  half  of  the  13th  C.  through  the  end  of  the 
empire,  a  term  of  colloquial  origin  denoting  the 
highest  functionary  of  provincial  administration. 
From  the  middle  of  the  13th  C.  the  office  of 
kephale  ( kephalat(t)ikion )  gradually  replaced  that  of 


the  doux.  By  the  14th  C.,  the  kephale  was  the 
combined  civil  and  military  administrator  of  the 
primary  provincial  administrative  unit,  no  longer 
the  theme  but  a  much  smaller  area  called  a  kate- 
panikion,  usually  no  larger  than  the  immediate 
environs  of  a  kastron.  The  title  kephale,  found 
almost  exclusively  in  documentary  sources,  re¬ 
mained  an  epithet  of  function — hence,  the  parti¬ 
cipial  common  forms,  ho  kephalit{t)ikeuon  and  ho 
eis  kephalen  heuriskomenos — and  never  became  a 
courtly,  hierarchical  rank;  thus,  most  kephalai  also 
possessed  courtly  ranks.  While  most  kephalai  were 
governors  of  kastra,  their  jurisdictions  varied, 
sometimes  extending  over  islands  or  groups  of 
villages.  On  the  other  hand,  during  the  14th  C., 
perhaps  as  an  attempt  to  maintain  central  control 
over  the  provinces,  some  kephalai  ( katholikai  [  gen¬ 
eral”]  as  distinguished  from  merikai  [“local”]  ke¬ 
phalai)  had  jurisdiction  over  larger  areas,  some¬ 
times  entire  provinces.  These  katholikai  kephalai 
were  usually  related  to  the  emperor  or  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  very  prominent  families.  During  the  later 
14th  C.  the  katholikai  kephalai  generally  disap¬ 
peared  as  the  areas  where  they  were  found,  the 
Morea,  Thessaly,  and  Thessalonike,  became  ap¬ 
panages. 

lit.  Maksimovic,  ByzProvAdm  1 1 7— 66.  -M.B. 

KEPHALENIA  (K s<pa\{\)r)vLa,  also  Kephalonia), 
island  in  the  Ionian  Sea.  In  late  antiquity  it  was 
part  of  the  province  of  Achaia  and  metropolitan 
see  of  Epiros  1.  Its  political  significance  increased 
after  Byz.  had  lost  northern  Italy,  since  Kepha- 
lenia  became  the  major  base  of  communication 
with  Sicily  and  southern  Italy  and  a  strategic  cen¬ 
ter  against  Arab  attempts  to  penetrate  the  Ionian 
Sea.  Information  about  the  administrative  struc¬ 
ture  of  Kephalenia  is  confused,  Constantine  VII 
Porphyrogennetos  ( De  adm.  imp.  50.85—87)  as¬ 
serting  that  Kephalenia  was  a  tourma  of  Longo- 
bardia  until  Leo  VI  (?)  transformed  it  into  a 
strategic;  he  also  affirmed  (De  them.  7.1-2,  ed. 
Pertusi  91)  that  Kephalenia  had  never  been  a 
theme.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  taktika,  begin¬ 
ning  with  that  of  Uspenskij,  list  the  strategos  of 
Kephalenia,  a  Latin  chronicler  mentions  its  stra¬ 
tegos  Paulos  in  809  (MGH  SS  i:ig6f),  and  various 
seals  of  its  strategoi  are  preserved,  some  of  which 
are  dated  to  the  8th  C.  (Zacos,  Seals  1,  nos.  9*9’ 
2657,  3200).  Other  functionaries  in  Kephalenia 
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were  the  kommerkiarios  of  Hellas,  the  Peloponne- 
sos,  ard  Kephalenia  (no.  1865);  the  protonotarios 
(no.  1561);  and  the  tourmarches  (Laurent,  Med.  Vat., 
no. 96) — all  attested  in  the  gth  C.  By  that  time  a 
group  of  the  Mardaitai  was  resettled  in  Kepha¬ 
lenia  (De  cer.  668.8-10)  and  the  island  served  as 
a  place  of  exile  for  political  prisoners  (Theoph. 
372.8). 

The  final  Byz.  retreat  from  Italy  diminished  the 
role  of  Kephalenia.  The  island  was  administered 
by  a  judge-Arzto  (Zacos,  Seals  2,  110.674).  L>  1 085 
the  Normans  unsuccessfully  besieged  the  main 
city,  in  1126  it  was  plundered  by  the  Venetians, 
and  in  1 185  taken  by  William  II  of  Sicily  and  lost 
to  the  empire.  The  Orsini  held  it  as  a  fief  from 
Venice,  in  1357  it  came  definitively  under  the 
power  of  the  Tocco.  The  Turks  occupied 
Kephalenia  in  1479,  but  in  1500  it  was  seized  by 
Venice. 

In  antiquity  there  were  four  cities  on  the  island 
and  these  survived  into  late  antiquity:  Samos  pre¬ 
sumably  as  capital  and  Panormos  (mod.  Phi- 
skardo)  with  civic  status.  From  circa  the  8th  C., 
the  main  settlement  had  moved  to  Hagios  Geor- 
gios,  a  defensible  site  near  the  center  of  the  island. 
A  survey  of  the  island  drawn  up  for  the  Latin 
bishopric  in  1  264  provides  many  details  of  topog¬ 
raphy  and  agrarian  relations  (ed.  Th.S.  Tzanne- 
tatos,  To  praktikon  tes  Latinikes  episkopes  Kephallenias 
tou  1264  kai  he  epitome  autou  [Athens  1965]). 

lit.  TIB  3:175-77.  D.  Zakythenos,  “Le  theme  de  Ce- 
phalonie  et  la  defense  de  F  Occident,”  HellCont  8  (1954) 
303—12.  D.  Antonakatou,  “Ereunes  kai  symperasmata 
gyro  apo  te  mesaionike  Kephalonia  me  base  to  prakti¬ 
kon  tou  1264,”  Byzantina  12  (1983)  291—356.  N.  Phokas- 
Kosmetatos,  To  kastro  Hagiou  Georgiou  Kephallenias  (Athens 
1966).  -T.E.G. 

KERAMION  (KEpapuov)  or  keramidion  (Kspa/XL- 
8iov),  the  Holy  Tile,  a  relic  that  had  the  features 
of  Christ  impressed  on  it  through  contact  with 
the  Mandylion;  it  is  a  unique  example  of  one 
acheiropoietos  producing  another.  Legends  about 
its  origin  vary,  one  deriving  it  from  Edessa,  the 
other  from  Hierapolis  in  Syria;  in  both  cases  the 
Mandylion  was  hidden  away  between  tiles,  which 
received  the  miraculous  impression.  According  to 
various  traditions,  either  Nikephoros  II  Phokas 
in  966  or  John  I  Tzimiskes  in  974  removed  the 
Holy  Tile  from  Hierapolis  (N.  Elisseeff,  El2  6:379) 
and  took  it  to  Constantinople  where  it  was  housed 


in  the  Pharos  chapel  of  the  Great  Palace.  The 
Keramion,  an  early  representation  of  which  oc¬ 
curs  at  Lagoudera,  was  never  a  common  theme; 
it  generally  serves  as  a  pendant  to  the  Mandylion, 
often  between  the  pendentives  of  a  church,  or 
side  by  side  with  it,  as  in  a  i2th-C.  MS  of  John 
Klimax  (Martin,  Heavenly  Ladder,  fig.231).  It  does 
not  occur  on  icons,  probably  because  it  had  no 
feast  in  the  church  calendar. 

lit.  Dobschiitz,  Christusbilder  168.  T.  Raff,  “Das  ‘heilige 
Keramion’  und  ‘Christos  der  Antiphonetes,’  ”  in  Festschrift 
L.  Kretzenbacher  ( Munich  1983)  145-49.  -N.P.S. 

KERASOUS  (Kepacroi?,  mod.  Giresun),  city  of 
the  Black  Sea  coast,  west  of  Trebizond,  important 
as  a  port  and  the  terminus  of  a  road  to  Koloneia 
and  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor.  Kerasous  was  seat 
of  a  kommerkiarios  (usually  of  Lazika,  Kerasous, 
and  Trebizond)  in  the  late  7th  C.  (Zacos,  Seals  1, 
nos.  164,  i78f)  and  of  the  imperial  kommerkia  in 
the  730s  (Zacos,  Seals  1,  no. 250).  In  the  11th  C.  it 
may  have  had  a  local  scriptorium  that  produced 
the  Kerasous  Gospels,  whose  illustrations  show 
some  Armenian  characteristics.  Under  the  empire 
of  Trebizond,  Kerasous  was  the  headquarters  of 
a  bandon  and  the  western  bastion  against  the 
Turkomans.  In  Sept.  1301  the  Trapezuntine  em¬ 
peror  Alexios  II  Komnenos  defeated  them  at 
Kerasous;  his  victory  was  eulogized  by  Stephen 
Sgouropoulos  who  also  mentions  the  construction 
of  the  local  fortress.  The  fortifications  show  two 
main  periods,  the  first  probably  of  1301;  they 
were  maintained  until  the  Turkish  conquest  in 
1461. 

Kerasous  was  a  suffragan  bishopric  of  Neokai- 
sareia,  first  attested  in  431;  by  1079  it  was  a 
metropolis  without  suffragans.  Its  church  was  in 
close  contact  with  that  of  Alania  (N.  Bees,  Arch- 
Pont  16  [1951]  255-62). 

lit.  Brycr- Winfield,  Pantos  126—34.  -C.F. 


KERATION  (KEpaTLov,  Lat.  siliqua),  lit.  the  seed 
(bean)  of  the  carob  or  locust  tree  (Ceratonia  sili¬ 
qua).  It  was  widely  used  in  the  Near  East  as  a  unit 
of  weight,  with  slight  variations  of  standard  from 
one  region  to  another.  The  Greco-Roman  keration 
was  0.189  g  and  the  pound  (see  Litra)  was  reck¬ 
oned  at  1,728  keratia,  that  is,  12  oungiai  of  144 
keratia  each.  The  solidus,  1/72  of  the  pound 
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and  1/6  of  the  ounce,  weighed  24  keratia  so  that 
the  keration  became,  as  1/24  of  the  solidus,  a  unit 
of  account.  It  was  also  a  unit  of  fineness  for  gold, 
that  is,  the  English  carat  or  1/24  part,  since  the 
solidus  was  of  pure  gold  and  therefore  24  carats 
fine.  -Ph.G. 

KERd  See  Bosporos,  Cimmerian. 

KERIMADDIN  OF  AKSARAY.  See  KarTm  al- 
DIn. 

KERKYRA  ( KepKvpa ,  Corfu,  with  many  variants, 
archaistically  known  as  Phaiakia,  etc.),  island  (and 
its  primary  city)  in  the  Ionian  Sea.  The  ancient 
city,  on  the  east  central  coast,  was  an  important 
way-station  in  the  journey  between  Constantino¬ 
ple  and  the  West;  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Goths 
in  the  6th  C.  but  was  probably  resettled  soon 
thereafter  (I.  Papademetriu,  StB  6  [1940]  340). 
Constantine  Porphyrogennetos  ( De  them.  7.5,  ed. 
Pertusi,  p.92)  mentions  only  Homeric  Kerkyra, 
the  kingdom  of  Alcinous.  Some  legendary  data 
are  preserved  in  the  vita  of  St.  Arsenios  of  Ker¬ 
kyra,  probably  compiled  by  George  Bardanes, 
which  mentions  a  “Scythian”  attack  on  Kerkyra 
in  the  mid-  10th  C.  Skylitzes  (Skyl.  385.57-58) 
relates  that  in  1033  the  Saracens  burned  Kerkyra. 
According  to  Anna  Komnene  (An.Komn.  1 :57- 14- 
15),  Robert  Guiscard  seized  the  “well-fortified  polls 
of  Korypho”  in  1081,  but  the  island  resisted  the 
Normans  and  probably  remained  semi-indepen¬ 
dent,  under  the  command  of  its  doux;  at  any  rate, 
Bohemund,  after  his  flight  from  the  East,  felt 
secure  on  Kerkyra.  During  the  expedition  of  1147 
the  Normans,  supported  by  a  local  population 
irritated  by  heavy  taxes,  again  captured  Kerkyra. 
After  a  long  siege  Manuel  I  took  Kerkyra  in  1 149, 
hoping  to  use  it  as  a  base  for  an  attack  on  Sicily. 
In  1204  the  Venetians  seized  the  island.  In  1214 
Kerkyra  fell  under  the  control  of  the  despotate 
of  Epiros  and  in  1246  the  despotes  Michael  II 
Komnenos  Doukas  renewed  an  earlier  grant  ol 
considerable  autonomy  to  a  collegium  of  33  priests, 
maintained  by  most  of  the  island’s  Western  rulers. 
In  1259  Michael  II  granted  Kerkyra  as  dowry  to 
Manfred  of  Sicily  and  by  1272  the  island  was 
under  the  control  of  Charles  I  of  Anjou.  In 
1382  Kerkyra  was  in  Navarrese  hands  and  in  1386 


it  was  ceded  to  Venice.  After  the  fall  of  Constan¬ 
tinople  and  the  Morea  many  Byz.  fled  to  Kerkyra. 

According  to  legend  ( Synax.CP  633.6-18),  the 
church  of  Kerkyra  was  founded  by  two  disciples 
of  St.  Paul,  Jason  of  Tarsos  and  Sosipatros  of 
Achaia,  who  erected  there  a  shrine  of  Stephen 
the  First  Martyr;  its  bishops  participated  in  coun¬ 
cils  from  325  to  787.  They  were  suffragans  of 
Nikopolis,  then  of  Kephalenia.  In  the  1  ith  C. 
Kerkyra  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  metropolis 
(Laurent,  Corpus  5.1 :6 18);  the  seals  of  several  met¬ 
ropolitans  from  the  1  ith  to  13th  C.  are  preserved. 
A  Latin  archbishop  is  attested  first  in  1228;  the 
Orthodox  were  meanwhile  under  the  authority  of 
a  protopapas. 

In  the  ancient  city,  about  2  km  south  of  the 
modern  center,  are  the  remains  of  the  five-aisled 
basilica  of  Jovian  (Iobianos),  dated  to  the  5th  C., 
rebuilt  in  the  12th  C.  as  a  single-aisled  church, 
and  several  other  churches  of  various  dates.  1  he 
cross-in-square  Church  of  Jason  and  Sosipatros, 
katholikon  of  a  monastery,  was  built  ca.1000.  Ap¬ 
proximately  17  km  northeast  of  the  town  is  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Merkourios,  dated  by  an  inscription 
of  1074/5  ascribing  construction  and  decoration 
to  the  patronage  of  the  droungarios  Nicholas  and 
his  brothers.  P.  Vocotopoulos  ( CahArch  21  [1971] 
151-80)  saw  in  the  frescoes  of  this  and  other 
churches  on  the  island  elements  of  the  style  of 
Hosios  Loukas,  reflections  of  Kerkyra’s  role  as  a 
station  between  Greece  and  Italy.  Fortifications  at 
Angelokastron  on  the  west  coast  have  been  dated 
to  the  1  ith/  12th  C. 

LIT.  TIB  3:107,  178-81.  D.  Triantaphyllopoulos,  RBK 
4:1-63.  A. A.  Longo,  “Per  la  storia  di  Corfu  nel  XIII 
secolo,”  RSBN  22-23  (1985-86)  209-43.  -T.E.G.,  A.C. 


KEROULARIOS  (KrjpouAdpto?),  a  family  name 
meaning  “candlemaker.”  P.  Gautier  ( REB  27 
[1969]  342)  suggested  that  Keroularios  was  not  a 
family  name  but  merely  the  sobriquet  of  a  single 
man;  the  name,  however,  was  applied  to  several 
family  members,  and  the  patriarchal  catalog  (V. 
Laurent,  EO  35  [1936]  76f)  describes  Patr.  Mi¬ 
chael  I  as  belonging  to  the  Keroularioi — as  Con¬ 
stantine  III  belonged  to  the  Leichoudai.  Psellos 
{Scripta  min.  1:3180  praised  the  family  (perhaps 
ironically)  as  an  ancient  lineage,  the  descendants 
of  Herakles.  The  first  known  Keroularios  was  a 
high  financial  official  in  the  early  11th  C.  Two  of 


his  sons  plotted  against  Emp.  Michael  IV  in  1040 
and  were  exiled;  one  eventually  became  Patr.  Mi¬ 
chael  I.  Pena  65:2  relates  a  litigation  between  a 
certain  Keroularios  and  his  brother’s  widow;  since 
Peira  is  very  unlikely  to  reflect  a  case  after  1040, 
this  Keroularios  must  not  be  the  patriarch  but 
rather  an  older  relative  (A.  Kazhdan,  ByzF  12 
[ 1 987]  7 if).  Two  of  the  patriarch’s  nephews  were 
high-ranking  civil  officials.  One  of  them,  Constan¬ 
tine,  Psellos’s  correspondent,  was  megas  drounga¬ 
rios  tes  viglas  and  acquired  the  title  of  sebastos ; 
Psellos  knew  him  also  as  a  land  and  slave  owner. 
The  case  of  his  will  was  under  investigation  by 
Nikephoros  III  ( Reg  2,  no.  1054).  Constantine  and 
his  brother  Nikephoros  supported  Isaac  I  Kom¬ 
nenos  in  1057.  Eudokia  Makrembolitissa  was 
the  patriarch’s  niece,  and  her  husband,  Constan¬ 
tine  Doukas,  has  also  been  called  the  patriarch’s 
nephew.  Michael,  Constantine  Keroularios’s  son, 
was  like  his  father  droungarios  tes  viglas-,  he  was 
Alexios  I’s  gambros  (by  a  niece);  he  seized  his 
father’s  fortune,  to  the  detriment  of  his  younger 
brothers,  and  Alexios  sanctioned  his  actions  in 
1082.  Several  documents  of  the  period,  including 
a  charter  of  1109,  mention  Michael,  sebastos  and 
logothetes  ( Lavra  1,  no.58.24);  Tzetzes  also  men¬ 
tions  him.  According  to  Tzetzes,  Constantine’s 
daughter  married  a  tax  collector  named  George, 
Tzetzes’  own  grandfather  (P.  Gautier,  REB  28 
[1970]  217—19).  Although  the  Keroularioi  appear 
to  have  been  mostly  civil  functionaries,  an  epi¬ 
gram  ridicules  a  strategos  Keroularios,  son  of  a 
candle  merchant  (K.  Dyobouniotes,  NE  16  [1922] 
4513-*4)- 

lit.  F.  Tinnefeld,  “Michael  I.  Kerullarios,  Patriarch  von 
Konstandnopel  (1043-1058),”  JOB  39  (1989)  g6f.  -A.K. 

KETOS.  See  Jonah. 

KEYS.  Tw'o  kinds  of  key-lock  systems,  sliding  and 
turning,  were  used  in  Byz.  The  sliding  key-lock 
system  was  the  earlier  and  mechanically  more 
complex.  Its  distinguishing  feature  is  a  bit  com¬ 
posed  of  raised  teeth  attached  at  right-angles  to 
a  rectangular  shaft.  The  bit  is  passed  in  a  rotating 
motion  through  the  lower  extremity  of  an  L- 
shaped  hole  in  the  lock  plate.  It  is  then  raised 
until  its  projecting  teeth  displace  from  the  bolt  a 
series  of  pins  or  tumblers  held  in  place  by  a 
spring.  Once  engaged  in  the  perforations,  the  key 


Keys.  Schematic  drawing  of  a  sliding  key. 


is  used  to  draw  the  bolt  along  horizontally,  out  of 
its  seating.  A  high  level  of  security  was  afforded 
by  the  fact  that  only  a  bit  with  teeth  precisely 
matching  the  perforations  in  the  bolt  could  be 
raised  into  those  holes  and  thereby  force  out  the 
restraining  pins.  Such  locks  were  esp.  preferred 
and  popularized  by  the  Romans,  with  whom  they 
are  customarily  associated.  That  they  remained  in 
use  in  Constantinople  at  least  until  the  6th  C.  is 
clear  from  the  marble  doors  in  the  South  Gallery 
of  Hagia  Sophia;  their  carefully  sculpted  lock 
plates  reveal  a  sliding  key  mechanism  of  surpris¬ 
ing  accuracy  and  detail. 

The  turning  key,  simpler  than  the  sliding  key, 
was  the  more  popular  key-lock  system  in  Byz.;  in 
appearance  and  mechanics  it  resembled  the  old- 
fashioned  skeleton  key  still  in  use  today.  The 
turning  key  is  inserted  through  a  narrow  vertical 
slit  in  the  lock  plate  and  then  rotated  so  that  its 
panel  or  bit  will  lift,  release,  and  ultimately  ad¬ 
vance  or  retract  a  bolt  that  is  held  in  place  by  a 
spring.  Only  a  bit  of  the  proper  height  and  depth 
will  successfully  engage  the  bolt;  occasionally,  re¬ 
straining  bars  or  “wards”  are  set  within  the  lock 
chamber  that  further  require  that  the  bit  have 
corresponding  notches  in  order  to  rotate.  Nearly 
all  surviving  turning  keys  are  bronze,  with  a  mov¬ 
able  joint  between  barrel  and  hoop.  Hoops  vary 
in  design  (including  quatrefoils,  zoomorphic  mo¬ 
tifs,  and  beads),  as  do  bits,  although  the  technical 
simplicity  of  the  latter  presupposes  the  use  of  seals 
for  additional  security.  Indeed,  some  turning  key 
hoops  bear  ring  bezels  with  incised  sealing  de¬ 
vices.  (See  also  Locks  and  Padlocks.) 

lit.  Vikan-Nesbitt,  Security  2-5.  -G.V. 
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KHACATUR  (XaTarovpLOS .  Xararovpri<;  in  Greek 
sources,  Arm.  Xac'atur),  Byz.  general,  Armenian 
by  birth,  whom  Romanos  IV  appointed  doux  or 
katepano  of  Antioch  in  1069.  After  the  deposition 
of  Romanos,  Khacatur  sided  with  him  against 
Michael  VII  but  fought  unsuccessfully,  was  taken 
captive  by  Andronikos  Doukas,  son  of  Caesar 
}ohn,  and  probably  perished  in  1072.  His  identi¬ 
fication  with  the  Armenian  Pekht  or  Bekht  ( doux 
of  Antioch  in  1065  according  to  Matthew  of 
Edessa,  in  1069/70  according  to  Ibn  al-cAdim) 
has  not  been  proved.  H.  Gregoire  ( AIPHOS  2 
[1934]  pt.  1, 459—63)  suggested  that  reminiscences 
of  Khacatur  were  reflected  in  the  image  of  Asator 
in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Turkish  epic  Said  Battal. 

LIT.  V.  Laurent,  “La  chronologie  des  gouverneurs 
d’Antioche,”  MelUnivJos  38  (1962)  245-48.  J.  Laurent,  “Le 
due  d’Antioche  Khatchatour,  1068-72,”  BZ  30  (1929/30) 
405—11.  Kazhdan,  Arm.  126.  — A.K. 

KHAGAN  (xayavo'i),  title  used  by  Central  Asiatic 
peoples  to  designate  the  holder  of  supreme  polit¬ 
ical  authority.  According  to  some  scholars  the 
word  was  borrowed  by  the  Turkic  peoples  from 
the  Juan-Juan  (a  group  of  Asiatic  Avars)  with  this 
specific  sense.  Byz.  authors  use  this  title  to  refer 
to  the  rulers  of  the  Avars,  Turks,  Khazars,  and 
Bulgarians;  in  the  Latin  Annales  Bertiniani ,  sub 
anno  839,  the  term  is  applied  to  the  prince  of  the 
Rus’.  It  is  also  utilized  in  the  corpus  of  the  so- 
called  Orkhon  inscriptions  of  the  Gok  Turks. 
Mongols  used  a  version  of  this  word,  and  it  was 
adopted  by  the  Ottoman  sultans  as  well. 

lit.  Moravcsik,  Byzantinoturcica  2:332—34.  J.A.  Boyle, 
El2  4:915-  -S.V. 

KHALID  (XoAeSos),  more  fully  Khalid  ibn  al- 
Walld;  a  prominent  early  Muslim  commander  and 
conqueror  of  Byz.  Syria  who  was  known  as  “the 
Sword  of  God.”  An  early  opponent  of  Muham¬ 
mad,  Khalid  converted  to  Islam  in  627  or  629.  He 
participated  in  an  expedition  to  Mu’ta  in  629, 
where  the  Byz.  commander  Theodore  defeated 
him.  According  to  Arabic  sources,  Abu  Bakr  sent 
Khalid  to  conquer  al-Hlra  in  Iraq  in  633,  which 
he  accomplished,  but  non-Muslim  tradition  knows 
nothing  of  this  conquest.  Khalid  crossed  the  des¬ 
ert  to  assist  beleaguered  Muslim  armies  in  Syria 
in  634.  He  surprised  the  Byz.  defenses  and  con¬ 
quered  Bostra,  contributing  to  the  Muslim  victory 


at  Ajnadayn  and  the  first  Muslim  conquests  of 
Damascus  and  Emesa.  He  participated  in  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  the  Yarmuk  and  in  the  second  and  final 
conquests  of  Damascus  and  Emesa.  'Umar  re¬ 
moved  him  from  supreme  command,  but  he  par¬ 
ticipated  in  other  expeditions  against  the  Byz.  in 
northern  Syria. 

lit.  Donner,  Conquests  115—51.  P.  Crone,  Ep  4:928k  J. 
Wellhausen,  Skizzen  und  Vorarbeiten  (Berlin  1899)  6:37-68. 

— W.E.K. 

KHAQAnI,  more  fully  Afdal  al-Dln  Ibrahim 
Khaqani,  a  panegyric  poet  who  wrote  in  Persian; 
born  Azerbaijan  1 121/2  or  1 126,  died  Tabriz  1 199. 
His  mother  was  for  a  while  an  adherent  of  the 
Nestorian  creed,  and  KhaqanI  displayed  an  inter¬ 
est  in  and  knowledge  of  Christianity  that  was 
unusual  in  the  East.  He  lived  in  Shirwan,  which 
was  under  the  supreme  rule  of  Georgian  kings, 
and  in  an  ode  he  praised  the  king  of  Georgia, 
Demetrios  I  (O.  Vil’cevskij  in  Issledovanija  po  istorii 
kul’tury  narodov  Vostoka  [Moscow-Leningrad  1960] 
56-60).  He  traveled  much,  but  his  career  was  not 
successful.  In  1159  he  was  put  in  prison.  In  1184 
he  fled  from  Shirwan,  hoping  to  go  to  Khurasan, 
but  was  forced  to  return  to  Tabriz,  where  he  spent 
his  remaining  years. 

In  a  poem  addressed  to  Manuel  I  Komnenos, 
KhaqanI  mentions  his  visit  to  Constantinople  and 
describes  the  religious  discussions  that  took  place 
in  the  Byz.  capital  ca.1166  concerning  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.  When  An¬ 
dronikos  (I)  Komnenos  came  as  an  exile  to  Geor¬ 
gia  and  participated  in  the  battle  of  1173  against 
the  Rus’,  KhaqanI  praised  his  high  qualities  and 
offered  him  his  services. 

lit.  B.  Reinert,  El 2  4:915k  J-  Rypka,  History  of  Iranian 
Literature  (Dordrecht  1968)  202—28.  O.  Vil’cevskij,  “Cha- 
kani,”  Sovetskoe  vostokovedenie,  no. 4  (1957)  63—76.  V.  Minor- 
sky,  “Khaqani  and  Andronicus  Comnenus,”  BSOAS  11 
(1943-46)  550-78.  -A.K. 


KHAZARIA  (XaCapia),  the  land  of  the  Khazars. 
The  term  was  applied  to  the  Khazar  khaganate, 
which  Constantine  VII  Porphyrogennetos  places 
near  Rhosia,  Zichia,  Alania,  Black  Bulgaria,  the 
land  of  the  Uzes,  and  Lebedia  where  the  Hun¬ 
garians  had  dwelt.  In  the  episcopal  notitias  the 
term  designates  a  Khazar  bishopric  under  either 
the  metropolitan  see  of  Gothia  (see  Notitiae  CP, 
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no. 3. 777-79),  or  possibly  under  the  guidance  of 
the  archbishop  of  Cherson;  the  latter  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  a  letter  of  Patr.  Nicholas  I  Mystikos 
(ep.68. 12-21).  In  Greek  texts  of  the  14th  and 
15th  C.  Khazaria  means  the  “Crimea”  and,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  Italian  documents  call  the  peninsula 
“Gazariae.”  Skylitzes’  evidence  (Skyl.  354.90-94) 
that  in  1015/16  Basil  II  sent  a  fleet  to  Khazaria 
and,  with  the  help  of  the  Rus’,  captured  “the 
archon  of  the  land,”  George  Tzoules,  refers  not  to 
the  Khazars  (thus  Moravcsik,  Byzantinoturcica 
i:82f),  but  to  a  revolt  in  Cherson  (E.  Skrzinskaja, 
VizVrem  6  [1953]  266f).  -O  P. 

KHAZARS  (Xa£apoi),  the  name  of  the  ruling 
tribe  (from  the  mid-7th  C.)  in  the  northern  Cau¬ 
casus;  the  Byz.  usually  called  them  Tourkoi.  In¬ 
formation  concerning  the  early  political  history  of 
the  Khazars  (their  conquest  of  Armenia  and 
Georgia)  is  anachronistic.  If  the  Khazars  were 
active  in  the  Caucasus  in  the  6th  C.  they  were 
subject  to  the  Sabiri  and  Avars.  As  an  indepen¬ 
dent  force  “the  eastern  Turks  who  are  called 
Chazareis”  are  mentioned  (Theoph.  315.15-16) 
as  allies  of  Herakleios  against  the  Persians  in  625/ 
6.  The  nucleus  of  the  Khazar  khaganate  was  in 
Dagestan  and  on  the  Lower  Volga,  with  capitals 
at  Semender  and  Balanjar.  The  population  was 
diversified  economically  (both  seminomadic  tribes 
and  traders  with  the  Far  East),  linguistically,  eth¬ 
nically,  and  in  religion.  Some  Greeks  settled  among 
the  Khazars,  and  a  Greek  see  was  established,  but 
the  gth-C.  mission  of  Constantine  the  Philos¬ 
opher  and  an  attempt  to  convert  the  Khazars  to 
Christianity  failed. 

The  Khazars  were  natural  allies  of  Byz.,  first 
against  the  Persians  and  Avars,  then  the  Arabs. 
Herakleios  suggested  his  daughter  as  a  wife  for 
the  khagan;  Justinian  II  married  the  khagan  s  sis¬ 
ter;  Constantine  V  also  married  a  Khazar  princess 
(the  famous  Cicek,  lit.  “flower”),  and  his  son,  Leo 
IV,  was  nicknamed  “the  Khazar.”  There  was  some 
friction  in  the  relationship;  the  Khazars  estab¬ 
lished  their  power  in  Crimea  and  accepted  Juda¬ 
ism  as  the  dominant  religion.  Nonetheless,  Theo- 
philos  helped  the  Khazars  build  the  fortress  of 
Sarkel,  and  Khazar  contingents  fought  in  the 
army  of  Leo  VI  against  the  Bulgarians. 

When  Svjatoslav  of  Kiev  inflicted  a  heavy  blow 
upon  the  Khazars  in  965,  the  Byz.  switched  to  an 


alliance  with  the  Rus’.  Around  985  Vladimir  I 
destroyed  the  remnants  of  the  Khazar  khaganate. 

lit.  N.  Golb,  O.  Pritsak,  Khazaria n  Hebrew  Documents  of 
the  Tenth  Century  (Ithaca,  N.Y.,  1982).  P.  Golden,  Khazar 
Studies ,  2  vols.  (Budapest  1980).  D  M.  Dunlop,  The  History 
of  the  Jewish  Khazars  (Princeton  1954).  M.  Artamonov,  Isto- 
nja  Chazar  (Leningrad  1962).  S.A.  Pletneva,  Chazary  (Mos¬ 
cow  1976).  O.  Pritsak,  “The  Khazar  Kingdom’s  Conversion 
to  Judaism,”  HUkSt  2  (1978)  261—81.  A.P.  Novosel’zev, 
“Chazarija  v  sisteme  mezdumarodnvch  otnosenij  VII— IX 
vekov,”  Voprosy  istorii  2  (1987)  20—32.  -O.P. 

KHLUDOV  PSALTER.  See  Psalter. 

KIBOTOS.  See  Noah’s  Ark. 


KIBYRRHAIOTAI  {Kifivppai&Tca).  First  and 
most  important  of  the  naval  themes,  Kibyrrhaiotai 
originally  designated  part  of  the  fleet  of  the  Kara- 
bisianoi  under  a  droungarios  attested  in  698.  With 
the  dissolution  of  that  fleet,  Kibyrrhaiotai  became 
a  theme;  its  strategos  is  first  mentioned  in  734. 
Kibyrrhaiotai  comprised  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor 
from  Miletos  to  Cilicia,  together  with  the  interior 
of  Caria,  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  and  parts  of  Isau- 
ria.  This  region  provided  raw  materials,  supplies, 
and  recruits  for  the  thematic  fleet,  which  pro¬ 
tected  the  coast  and  was  used  for  campaigns  against 
the  Arabs.  The  coast  of  Kibyrrhaiotai  was  so  dev¬ 
astated  by  Arab  attacks  that  large  areas  became 
depopulated  and  only  a  few  fortified  cities  and 
naval  bases  (Attaleia,  Syllaion,  Seleukeia)  sur¬ 
vived.  The  strategos  of  Kibyrrhaiotai  was  a  naval 
commander  whose  main  subordinates  were  the 
katepano  of  the  Mardaites,  the  ek  prosopou  of  Syl¬ 
laion,  and  the  droungarios  of  Kos.  He  commanded 
70  ships  and  about  3,000  men  from  his  head¬ 
quarters,  which  was  apparently  at  Attaleia;  his 
salary  was  10  pounds  of  gold.  The  fleet  of  Kibyr¬ 
rhaiotai,  which  declined  in  importance  with  the 
expansion  of  the  central  fleet  of  Constantinople, 
is  last  mentioned  in  1043.  Subsequently  Kibyr¬ 
rhaiotai  denoted  a  civil  province  under  a  krites  or, 
in  the  late  12th  C.,  a  doux.  The  theme  of  Mylasa 
and  Melanoudion  replaced  it  in  the  reign  of 
Manuel  I.  Most  of  its  territory  (except  Lycia)  had 
fallen  to  the  Turks  after  the  battle  of  Mantzikert 
in  1071. 

lit.  Ahrweiler,  Mer  81-85,  13,_I55-  A.  Pertusi  in  De 
them.  149-53.  -C.F. 
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KIEV  (Kto/Sa,  Kiafios,  Kv(y )e^ov,  Kte/Ios,  etc.), 
town  on  the  middle  Dnieper.  Constantine  VII 
mentions  Kiev  (which  he  also  calls  Sambatas  in  De 
adm.  imp.  g.8 — 9;  A.  Archipov,  Voprosy  russkogo 
jazykoznanija  5  [Moscow'  1984]  220-40)  as  the  main 
base  for  the  expeditions  of  the  Rus’  to  Constan¬ 
tinople.  Exports  from  Constantinople  and  the 
Crimea  to  and  through  Kiev  included  coins,  glass, 
and  anaphoras  with  wine  and  oil.  From  the  mid- 
10th  to  the  mid- 12th  C.  Kiev  was  in  effect  the 
capital  of  the  Rus’  and  the  main  channel  for 
political,  economic,  and  cultural  contacts  with  Byz.: 
the  metropolis  of  “Rhosia”  was  established  at  Kiev 
in  988-89;  the  seals  of  the  princes  and  metro¬ 
politans  were  inscribed  in  Greek;  Greek  builders 
constructed  a  number  of  churches  (see  below). 
Kievan  writers  also  produced  a  substantial  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  extant  literature  of  Rus’  (see  Rus’, 
Literature  of)  during  this  period.  From  the  mid- 
12th  C.  the  political  authority  of  Kiev  was  gener¬ 
ally  limited  to  its  own  principality:  Izjaslav  II 
(1146—54)  was  an  ally  of  Geza  II  of  Hungary 
against  Manuel  I,  Galitza,  and  Suzdal’.  Kiev 
retained  its  status  as  the  ecclesiastical  capital,  how¬ 
ever,  even  after  its  sack  by  the  Mongols  (1240) 
and  the  rise  of  Lithuania  and  Moscow. 

Monuments  of  Kiev.  Several  churches  in  Kiev 
were  the  work  of  Greek  builders:  St.  George,  St. 
Irene,  the  Annunciation,  and  the  Church  of  the 
Dormition  (1073-76)  in  the  monastery  of  the 
Caves.  The  Cathedral  of  St.  Sophia  was  begun  by 
Jaroslav  in  1037  at  an  intersection  in  front  of 
the  city’s  main  public  square.  Poppe  (infra)  showed 
that  the  original  mosaic  and  fresco  decoration  was 
completed  by  the  time  of  its  first  consecration  in 
1046.  An  elaboration  of  a  Byz.  cross-in-square 
church  plan,  St.  Sophia  was  a  five-aisled  building 
with  13  domes.  Local  features  included  the  su¬ 
perimposed  (and  originally  open)  external  galler¬ 
ies,  the  tall  drums  of  the  domes  and  two  towers 
to  the  west,  painted  with  unusual  scenes  of  hunt¬ 
ing  and  the  hippodrome.  The  church  was  much 
enlarged  in  the  17th  C.  Without  textual  evidence, 
Lazarev  (infra)  ascribed  St.  Sophia’s  iconographi- 
cal  scheme  to  Ilarion.  The  mosaic  Pantokrator 
in  the  dome  and  the  full-length  Virgin  above  the 
Communion  of  the  Apostles  (see  Lord’s  Supper) 
in  the  apse  are  normal  components  of  a  Byz. 
church  program  of  decoration,  while  the  fig¬ 
ure  of  Pope  Clement  I  is  due  to  relics  obtained 
by  Vladimir  I.  Lazarev  suggested  that  the  mosaic 


of  Christ  as  a  tonsured  priest  was  included  in 
response  to  a  heresy  that  denied  the  authority  of 
the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  of  Rus’,  but  the  same 
image  is  found  at  Nerezi.  The  frescoes  include 
portraits  of  the  founder  and  his  family  and  scenes 
from  the  life  of  St.  George,  Jaroslav’s  patron. 

lit.  M.K.  Karger,  Drevnij  Kiev.  2  vols.  (Leningrad  1958— 
61).  Tikhomirov,  Ancient  Rus  303-22.  P.P.  Tolocko,  Drevnij 
Kiev  (Kiev  1983).  J.  Callmer,  “The  Archaeology  ot  Kiev  to 
the  End  of  the  Earliest  Urban  Phase,”  HUkSt  11  (1987) 
323—64.  A. I.  Komec,  Drevnerusskoe  zodcestvo  konca  X—nacala 
XII  v.  (Moscow  1987)  168-236.  H.  Logvin,  Kiev's  Hagia 
Sophia  (Kiev  1971).  V.N.  Lazarev,  Mozaiki  Sophii  Kievskoj 
(Moscow  1959).  A.  Poppe,  “The  Building  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Sophia  in  Kiev,”  JMedHist  7  (1981)  15-66. 

-S.C.F.,  A.C. 

KILIC  ARSLAN  I,  Seljuk  sultan  of  Anatolia 
(ca.  1092— 1 107);  died  on  the  Khabur  River  3  June 
1107.  Son  of  Suleyman  ibn  Kutulmu§,  Kilic  Ar¬ 
slan  (KkiTL,acndXav7i<;)  ruled  Iznik  (Nicaea)  and 
other  possessions  of  his  father.  He  concentrated 
his  efforts  on  the  east,  leaving  II  Khan  and  Tza- 
chas  to  oppose  the  Byz.  While  Kilic  Arslan  was 
combatting  Dani§mend  (see  Dani§mendids)  in 
eastern  Anatolia,  the  First  Crusaders  and  Byz. 
took  Nicaea.  Kilic  Arslan’s  wife,  a  daughter  of 
Tzachas,  fell  into  Alexios  I  s  hands.  The  Crusad¬ 
ers  defeated  Kilic  Arslan  at  Dorylaion.  Alexios 
seized  western  Anatolia,  and  the  sultan  made 
Ikonion  his  capital.  Kilic  Arslan  joined  with  Dan- 
i§mend  to  destroy  the  Crusade  of  1101  as  it 
marched  through  Anatolia.  Hostility  to  Bohe- 
mund  drew  the  sultan  and  Alexios  together  and, 
in  1 106,  Kilic  Arslan  sent  Turkish  troops  to  assist 
Alexios  against  the  invading  Normans.  The  death 
of  Dani§mend  enticed  Kilic  Arslan  to  renew  his 
aggression  in  eastern  Anatolia,  and  he  died  fight¬ 
ing  Sultan  Muhammad,  son  of  Malikshah. 

lit.  C.  Cahen,  £/2  5:103!.  -C.M.B. 

KILIC  ARSLAN  II,  Seljuk  sultan  of  Ikonion 
(1 155—92);  born  ca.i  1 15,  died  1 192.  Son  of  Mascud 
I,  Kilic  Arslan  and  his  Turkomans  harassed  the 
withdrawal  of  Manuel  1  from  Antioch  (1159). 
Manuel’s  efforts  at  revenge  (1 159—60)  proved  in¬ 
effectual  and  in  1161  the  rulers  made  peace.  In 
1161  or  1162  Kilic  Arslan  was  magnificently  en¬ 
tertained  in  Constantinople.  After  the  Seljuk  sul¬ 
tan  acquired  most  of  the  Dani§mendid  territories, 
Manuel,  urged  by  the  refugees  Dhu’l-Nun  (a  Dan- 
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i§mendid)  and  Shahinshah  (Kilic  Arslan’s  brother), 
renewed  hostilities;  he  fortified  Dorylaion  and 
Choma.  Rejecting  the  sultan’s  offer  of  peace,  in 
1176  Manuel  advanced  to  besiege  Ikonion.  Kilic 
Arslan  severely  defeated  him  at  Myriokephalon. 
Although  the  peace  treaty  required  him  to  de¬ 
molish  Soublaion  and  Dorylaion,  Manuel  pre¬ 
served  the  latter.  Until  his  death,  Manuel  de¬ 
fended  the  Meander  Valley  and  Klaudioupolis 
against  Turkomans.  Thereafter,  Kilic  Arslan’s 
forces  seized  Sozopolis,  sacked  Kotyaion,  and 
ravaged  the  Kayster  (Kiiyukmenderes)  Valley. 
They  were  with  difficulty  repelled  from  Atta- 

LEIA. 

lit.  C.  Cahen,  El 2  5:104.  Vryonis,  Decline  121-29.  H. 
and  R.  Kahane,  “L’enigme  du  nom  de  Cliges ,”  Romania  82 
(1961)113—21.  -C.M.B. 

KILNS  (KspapiSLKoi  (povpvot)  for  the  production 
of  ceramics  have  been  discovered  at  Byz.  sites  of 
all  periods,  both  by  chance  and  in  controlled  ex¬ 
cavation  (list  in  R.M.  Cook,  BSA  56  [1961]  67, 
supplemented  by  Megaw  and  Jones,  infra  236, 
n.3).  Most  kilns  were  cylindrical  structures  made 
of  clay  and  broken  tiles,  with  a  crude  dome;  the 
firepit  was  underneath  the  firing  chamber,  the 
two  sections  being  separated  by  a  floor  pierced 
with  numerous  holes  to  allow  the  heat  to  rise  and 
fire  the  pots.  Excavated  examples  show  that  pot¬ 
tery  was  left  to  harden  before  being  placed  in  the 
kiln,  and  it  was  commonly  fired  twice.  Many  pots 
contain  marks  that  show  how  they  were  stacked 
in  the  kiln.  From  the  14th  C.  onward,  tripod  kiln 
(or  stacking)  supports  were  commonly  used  to 
separate  pieces;  they  leave  telltale  marks  on  the 
bottom  of  the  vessels. 

lit.  Morgan,  Pottery  14—25.  A.H.S.  Megaw,  R.E.  Jones, 
“Byzantine  and  Allied  Pottery:  A  Contribution  by  Chemical 
Analysis  to  Problems  of  Origin  and  Distribution,”  BSA  78 
(1983)  235—46.  A.L.  Jakobson,  “Srednevekovye  goncarnye 
peci  v  rajone  Sudaka,”  Kratkie  soobscenija  Instituta  istorii 
mater jal'noj  kul’tury  60  (1955)  102—09.  — T.E.G. 


KINDA,  an  Arab  tribe  that  moved  in  the  orbit  of 
the  Himyarites  in  South  Arabia  and  in  the  5th- 
6th  C.  appeared  as  the  dominant  power  in  central 
and  north  Arabia.  Although  primarily  an  Arabian 
peninsular  power,  Kinda  had  strong  connections 
with  Byz.  from  ca.500  until  the  Muslim  conquests. 
The  tribe’s  first  recorded  contact  with  Byz.  oc¬ 


curred  at  the  battle  of  Baradan  (5th  C.)  between 
the  Kindite  Hujr  and  the  SAlihid  chief  Ziyad  ibn- 
al-Habula,  who  was  a  client  of  Byz.  Around  500 
the  Kindite  Arethas  mounted  an  offensive  against 
Byz.  through  his  sons  Macdi-Karib  and  Hujr,  and 
in  502  he  concluded  a  treaty  or  foedus  with  Byz. 
In  the  520s  the  same  Arethas  appears  as  the 
phylarch  of  Palestine  who,  after  quarreling  with 
the  doux  Diomedes,  was  killed  in  north  Arabia  in 
528.  Ultimately  Qays  became  phylarch  of  two  of 
the  three  Palestines.  Thus,  the  Kindites  formed 
part  of  the  Arab  phylarchate  of  Oricns  and  main¬ 
tained  federate  status  until  the  Muslim  conquests. 
The  foremost  poet  of  pre-Islamic  Arabia  was  a 
Kindite  prince,  also  named  Qays,  one  of  whose 
most  famous  odes  records  his  journey  through 
Oriens  to  Constantinople. 

lit.  G.  Olinder,  The  Kings  of  Kinda  (Lund-Leipzig  1927). 
I.  Kawar,  “Byzantium  and  Kinda,”  BZ  53  (i960)  57-73. 

-I.A.Sh. 


KINGS,  BOOKS  OF.  The  two  Books  of  Kings 
that  follow  the  two  Books  of  Samuel  are  some¬ 
times  grouped  together  as  the  four  Books  of  Kings. 
Thus,  1-2  Samuel  of  the  RSV  is  1-2  Kings  of 
the  Septuagint,  and  1—2  Kings  of  the  RSV  is  3— 
4  Kings  in  the  Septuagint.  A  single  illustrated 
Byz.  MS  of  all  four  Books  of  Kings  survives — Vat. 
gr.  333,  from  the  third  quarter  of  the  11th  C., 
with  104  images.  (Only  three  other  Byz.  MSS 
devoted  entirely  to  Kings  survive — Rahlfs,  Ver- 
zeichnis  382—85).  The  text  of  Kings  includes  the 
David  narrative,  illustrations  of  which  are  wide¬ 
spread  in  Byz.  art  at  all  dates,  and  certain  other 
popular  scenes,  such  as  the  Ascent  of  Elijah.  Vat. 
gr.  333  may  thus  be  the  sole  survivor  of  a  once- 
flourishing  genre  of  illustrated  MSS  of  Kings, 
from  which  the  popular  scenes  are  derived  (thus, 
Weitzmann,  Studies  55—57),  or  a  hapax,  exploiting 
well-known  scenes  and  stock  formulas. 

The  fragments  of  a  5th-C.  Latin  MS  of  Kings, 
the  Quedlinburg  Itala,  with  full-page  miniatures 
interspersed  with  the  text,  is  often  cited  as  a 
parallel.  The  interpretation  of  this  MS,  however, 
is  also  problematic,  for  it  contains  detailed  instruc¬ 
tions  to  the  artist  that  may  imply  that  its  cycle  was 
invented  ad  hoc.  Further,  most  of  the  Itala  cycle 
is  unrelated  iconographically  to  Vat.  gr.  333.  The 
system  of  illustration  in  Vat.  gr.  333  is  at  first 
consistent,  with  one  miniature  per  chapter,  but 
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3-4  Kings  are  sparsely  illustrated  with  only  a  few 
commonplace  scenes.  In  comparison,  in  the  Bible 
of  Leo  Sakellarios  the  three  surviving  frontis¬ 
pieces  to  Kings  are  all  well-known  compositions: 
the  anointing  of  David,  the  coronation  of  Solo¬ 
mon,  and  the  Ascent  of  Elijah.  Three  hands  have 
been  identified  in  the  miniatures  of  Vat.  gr.  333, 
including  the  “pseudo-OppiAN  Master,”  suggest¬ 
ing  its  origin  in  a  major  center  in  Constantinople 
(J.C.  Anderson,  DOP  32  [1978]  175-96). 

lit.  Lassus,  Livre  des  Rois.  I.  Levin,  The  Quedlinburg  Itala 
(Leiden  1985).  -J.H.L. 

KINNAMOS,  JOHN,  historian,  grammatikos  (sec¬ 
retary)  of  Manuel  I,  participant  in  several  of 
Manuel’s  campaigns;  born  before  1 143,  died  after 
1185.  Niketas  Choniates  (Nik.  Chon.,  p.331.1) 
mentions  his  involvement  in  theological  discus¬ 
sions  at  the  time  of  Andronikos  I.  The  title  of  the 
book  of  Kinnamos  (Kivvapios)  is  corrupt  (P.  Wirth, 
Byzantion  41  [1971]  375~77):  Kinnamos  himself 
calls  it  chronikai  (p.220.22);  the  ending  is  missing 
in  the  single  i3th-C.  MS  (copied  several  times  in 
the  16th- 17th  C.),  which  probably  presents  an 
impaired  version  of  the  original.  Kinnamos’s  his¬ 
tory  encompasses  the  period  1118—76;  his  por¬ 
trait  of  John  II’s  reign  closely  resembles  that  of 
Choniates;  later,  however,  the  two  historians  di¬ 
verge  (A.  Kazhdan,  BS  24  [1963]  4-31).  Kinna¬ 
mos  is  Manuel’s  panegyrist  and  supporter  of  the 
idea  of  the  universal  empire  (M.  Frejdenberg, 
VizVrem  16  [1959]  50);  accordingly,  he  is  more 
intolerant  toward  the  Crusaders  than  Choniates. 
His  philosophy  of  history  is  strictly  deterministic. 
Nothing,  he  says,  depends  on  men  (p.24.2-4), 
and  tyche  (“necessity  or  providence”)  appears  in 
his  narration  as  arbitrarily  determining  events. 
Kinnamos  is  strangely  lukewarm  toward  aristo¬ 
cratic  qualities  (Kazhdan,  Gosp.klass.  41  f)  but  very 
attentive  to  military  technique,  stressing  that  Man¬ 
uel’s  reforms  in  this  area  made  “Roman  warriors” 
better  than  the  Germans  or  Italians  (p.125.13). 
Kinnamos  also  wrote  an  Ethopoiia,  probably  under 
the  influence  of  Nikephoros  Basilakes. 

ed.  Epitome,  ed.  A.  Meineke  (Bonn  1836).  Eng.  tr.  C. 
Brand,  Deeds  of  John  and  Manuel  Comnenus  (New  York 
1976).  Fr.  tr.  J.  Rosenblum,  Chronique  (Paris  1972).  Etho- 
poeia,  ed.  G.  Banhegy  (Budapest  1943). 

lit.  Hunger,  Lit.  1:409-15.  Moravcsik,  Byzantinoturcica 
1:324-28.  C.  Asdracha,  “L’image  de  I’homme  occidental  a 
Byzance:  le  temoignage  de  Kinnamos  et  de  Choniates,”  BS 
44  (1983)  31—40.  F.  Hormann,  Beitrage  zur  Syntax  des  Jo¬ 
hannes  Kinnamos  (Munich  1938).  -A.K. 


KIPRIAN  (Cyprian),  metropolitan  of  “Rhosia” 
(i375-!4o6);  born  ca.1330,  died  16  Sept.  1406. 
Kiprian  was  one  of  the  leading  figures  in  the 
cultural  movement  generally  associated  with  he- 
sychasm.  Bulgarian  by  origin,  Kiprian  was  a  monk 
on  Athos  and  friend  of  Evtimij  of  Turnovo;  he 
became  closely  associated  (as  oikeios  kalogeros, 
ca.1370)  with  Patr.  Philotheos  Kokkinos,  who 
appointed  him  legate  to  Lithuania  (1373),  then 
metropolitan  of  “Kiev,  Rhosia,  and  Lithuania 
(1375)  resident  in  Kiev.  On  the  death  of  Metr. 
Alexios  in  Moscow  (1378),  Kiprian  tried  to  assert 
his  claim  to  a  single  metropolitanate  of  all  Rho¬ 
sia.”  He  was  accepted  in  Moscow  briefly  in  1381- 
82  and  permanently  in  1389.  In  Moscow  his  ac¬ 
tivities  on  behalf  of  Byz.  included  raising  funds 
for  the  defense  of  Constantinople  (1398,  1400) 
and  insisting  that  the  emperor  be  mentioned  in 
the  diptychs  (1393).  In  the  cultural  sphere,  Kip¬ 
rian  sponsored  a  thorough  reform  of  church  books: 
he  introduced  the  Diataxis  of  Philotheos  Kokkinos 
for  the  liturgy  of  pseudo-Chrysostom,  undertook 
a  revision  of  the  Nomokanon,  and  imported  the 
Jerusalem  Rule.  He  personally  copied,  translated, 
or  caused  to  be  translated  works  important  in 
hesychast  spirituality:  John  Klimax  (copied  by 
Kiprian  in  1387  from  a  Serbian  translation)  and 
pseudo-DiONYSios  the  Areopagite  as  well  as 
prayers  and  hymns  by  Philotheos  (G.  Prochorov, 
TODRL  37  [1983]  286-304).  Kiprian’s  own  writ¬ 
ings  include  personal  letters,  numerous  official 
documents,  probably  parts  of  a  chronicle,  a  nar¬ 
rative  on  the  putative  metropolitan  Michael  (Mitjaj), 
a  Testament?) and,  most  notably,  a  vita  (ca.1381) 
and  enkomion  (ca.i397— 14°4>  see  Sedova, 
TODRL  37  [1983]  256-68)  of  Metr.  Peter  (1308- 
26). 

ED.  Povest’  0  Mitjae:  Rus’  1  Vizantija  v  epochu  Kulikovskoj 
bitvy,  ed.  G.  Prochorov  (Leningrad  1978)  193-224.  N. 
Donceva-Panajotova,  “Neizvestno  ‘Pochvalno  slovo  za  mi- 
tropolit  Petur’  ot  Kiprian  Camblak,”  Starobulgarska  literatura 
2  (1977) 136-55-  ,  _  D  , 

lit.  Meyendorff,  Russia  200—60,  292—302.  G.  Procno- 
rov,  “Kiprian,”  TODRL  39  (1985)  53-71-  D-  Obolensky,  Six 
Byzantine  Portraits  (Oxford  1988)  173-200.  -S.C.F. 

KIRIK  OF  NOVGOROD,  monk  of  St.  Anthony’s 
monastery  in  Novgorod;  born  1110.  Kirik  is  the 
author  of  a  tract  on  chronology  dated  1 1 36  and 
perhaps  of  the  chronological  data  in  the  Novgorod 
Chronicle’s  entry  for  the  same  year.  The  tract  con¬ 
sists  of  a  summary  of  the  years  since  Adam,  based 
on  a  Byz.  short  chronicle  using  the  Alexan¬ 
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drian  era;  a  guide  to  paschal  computation  based 
on  the  Constantinopolitan  era;  a  section  on  the 
division  of  hours,  possibly  a  later  accretion  (but 
see  E.  Piotrovskaja,  TODRL  40  [1985]  379-84); 
and  an  autobiographical  colophon,  which  includes 
synchronic  data  from  the  year  1 136  and  in  which 
the  “Greek  tsar”  (John  II  Komnenos)  is  men¬ 
tioned  before  the  local  prince. 

Kirik  is  probably  also  to  be  identified  with  the 
Kirik  who,  in  the  mid- 12th  C.,  recorded  the  re¬ 
sponses  of  various  bishops  in  Rhosia  on  questions 
of  canon  law.  The  responses  indicate  the  practical 
problems  of  applying  Byz.  precepts  to  local  life. 
They  chiefly  concern  ritual  and  behavior.  The 
major  source  is  the  Bulgarian  translation  of  the 
Nomokanon  of  14  Titles,  with  further  material 
derived  from  pseudo-JOHN  IV  Nesteutes  and 
other  penitentials  (F.J.  Thomson,  P  alaeobulgarica 
11  [1987]  23-45). 

ed.  “Ucenie  imze  vedati  celoveku  cisla  vsech  let,”  ed.  V. 
Zubov,  in  Istoriko-matematileskie  issledovanija  6  (1953)  173- 
go.  S.  Smirnov,  Materialy  dlja  istorii  drevnerusskoj  pokajannoj 
discipliny  (Moscow  1912)  1—27. 

lit.  Fedotov,  Mind  1:179—201.  R.  Simonov,  Kirik  Nov- 
gorodec  (Moscow  ig8o).  -S.C.F. 

KIRILL  (Cyril),  bishop  of  Turov;  died  before 
1182?.  Kirill  is  thought  to  be  the  author  of  didactic 
homilies  in  Slavonic  on  ecclesiastical  and  monastic 
life,  a  cycle  of  sermons  for  the  period  from  Palm 
Sunday  to  the  Sunday  after  Ascension  Day,  a 
weekly  cycle  of  prayers,  and  a  kanon.  In  his  works 
Kirill  amplifies,  with  florid  and  emotive  rhetoric, 
themes  from  his  Byz.  reading.  For  example,  for 
the  Sunday  after  Easter  he  adapts  allegories  of 
spring  from  Gregory  of  Nazianzos  (A.  Vaillant, 
RES  26  [1950]  34— 50;  Ju.  Begunov,  Zbornik  istorije 
knijizevnosti  10  [1976]  269—76),  while  his  allegories 
for  monasticism  in  the  homiletic  Epistle  to  Basil 
are  derived  from  Barlaam  and  Ioasaph  (I.N. 
Lebedeva,  Povest'  0  Varlaame  i  loasafe  [Leningrad 
*985]  85-88).  Most  of  Kirill’s  identifiable  sources 
can  be  traced  to  extant  Slavonic  translations,  though 
there  is  disagreement  as  to  whether  he  also  knew 
and  used  Greek  texts  (Ju.  Begunov,  BS  35  [1974] 
i86f;  F.  Thomson,  Slavica  Gandensia  10  [  1 983] 
66-69).  Oblique  allusions  in  Kirill’s  homily  On  the 
Soul  and  the  Body  (an  allegorical  expansion  on  the 
theme  of  “the  lame  and  the  blind”)  imply  that 
Kirill  took  the  side  of  Patr.  Loukas  Chrysoberges 
against  the  ecclesiastical  initiatives  of  Andrej  of 
Bogoljubovo  (ca.  1 165— 69). 


ed.  I.  Eremin,  “Literaturnoe  nasledie  Kirilla  Turov- 
skogo,”  TODRL  11  (1955)  342-67,  12  (1956)  340-61,  13 
( 1 957)  406—26,  15  (1958)  331-48.  Kirill  von  Turov.  Gebete 
[=  Slavische  Propylaen  61  (Munich  1965). 

lit.  Fedotov,  Mind  1:62—83,  136—41.  Podskalsky,  Rus' 
96—101,  149-59,  240-46.  -S.C.F. 

KITI,  7  miles  southwest  of  Larnaka  in  Cyprus, 
site  of  the  Church  of  Panagia  Angeloktistos.  The 
main  body  of  the  church  is  a  domed,  cruciform 
structure  of  the  11th  C.,  built  on  the  remains  of 
an  earlier  basilica  of  which  the  apse  is  the  main 
surviving  part.  The  conch  of  the  apse  still  houses 
the  fragment  of  a  6th/7th-C.  mosaic  decoration, 
the  best  preserved  of  the  three  apse  mosaics  on 
the  island  (with  the  Panagia  tes  Kyras  near  Livadia 
and  Lythrankomi).  The  mosaic  shows  the  stand¬ 
ing  Virgin  holding  the  Christ  child  in  her  left 
arm,  and  flanked  by  the  archangels  Michael  (on 
the  left)  and  Gabriel  (on  the  right)  who  appear  to 
be  walking  towards  her  with  orb  and  scepter  in 
hand.  The  figures,  all  nimbed,  stand  against  a 
gold  ground  framed  at  the  edge  of  the  apse  with 
a  border  of  fountains  emerging  from  acanthus 
clusters  flanked  by  ducks,  parrots,  and  stags.  Un¬ 
usually,  the  Virgin  is  identified  in  an  inscription 
as  “Hagia  Maria.” 

lit.  F.I.  Smit,  “Panagia  Angeloktistos,”  1RAIK  15  (1911) 
206-39.  A.H.S.  Megaw,  “Byzantine  Architecture  and  Dec¬ 
oration  in  Cyprus,”  DOP  28  (1974)  74—76.  -W.T. 


KITROS  (K irpos),  fortress  and  bishopric  in  Ma¬ 
cedonia,  on  the  site  of  ancient  Pydna.  The  original 
name  was  used  by  Byz.  authors  who  wrote  in  an 
antiquarian  vein:  for  example,  Eustathios  of 
Thessalonike  (Eust.  Thess.,  Opuscula  259.74)  men¬ 
tions  the  truffle  ( hydna )  from  Pydna  (a  play  on 
words)  as  a  delicacy  for  monks.  Little  is  known  of 
the  secular  history  of  Kitros;  according  to  a  14th- 
C.  historian  (Kantak.  2:382.1 1),  there  was  a pyrgos 
and  a  garrison  in  “Pydna.” 

Kitros  was  under  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
of  Thessalonike;  although  it  was  in  last  place 
ca.8oo  (Notitiae  CP  3.276),  by  the  10th  C.  Kitros 
(or  Pydna)  was  listed  as  the  first  suffragan  of 
Thessalonike  (ibid.  7.297).  The  earliest  known 
bishop  was  Germanos  in  879.  An  anonymous 
bishop  of  Kitros  corresponded  with  Theophylak- 
tos  of  Ohrid.  John  of  Kitros  was  a  canonist  of  the 
late  12th  or  early  13th  C.  (Darrouzes,  Offikia  172— 
74).  The  ecclesia  Citrensis  and  its  officials  are  men- 
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tioned  several  times  in  the  correspondence  of 
Pope  Innocent  III. 

lit.  R.  Janin,  DHGE  12  (1953)  998L  G.L.F.  Tafel,  De 
Thessalonica  eiusque  agio  (Berlin  1839)  57!,  86.  P.  Gautier 
in  Theophylakte  d'Achrida:  Lettres  (Thessalonike  1986)  57- 
60.  Laurent,  Corpus  5. 1:34 if.  -A.K. 

KLADAS,  JOHN,  an  important  and  prolific  com¬ 
poser;  fl.  late  14th— early  15th  C.  He  is  frequently 
cited  in  MSS  as  either  John  the  Lampadarios  or 
simply  the  Lampadarios  (see  Singers).  In  his 
treatise,  Manuel  Chrysaphes  mentions  Kladas 
(KAoSa?)  as  the  last  of  five  major  Byz.  composers 
of  kalophonic  oikoi  (see  Teretismata).  His  chants 
first  appear  in  musical  anthologies  ( Akolouthiai ) 
copied  toward  the  end  of  the  14th  C.  and  become 
even  more  numerous  in  MSS  from  the  early  15th 
C.  His  compositions  appear  in  almost  all  collec¬ 
tions  of  music  for  the  liturgy  and  hours.  They 
are  considerably  longer  and  have  a  wider  vocal 
range  than  do  settings  by  earlier  I4th-C.  compos¬ 
ers. 

lit.  G.I.  Papadopoulos,  Symbolai  eis  ten  historian  tes 
par’hemin  ekklesiastikes  mousikes  (Athens  1890)  274!.  Cono- 
mos,  Communion ,  77 f,  184—86.  PLP,  no.  11739.  -D.E.C. 

KLASMA  ( KkacrpLa ,  lit.  “fragment”),  real  prop¬ 
erty  escheated  to  the  fisc  because  of  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  its  taxpaying  owner.  The  term  ap¬ 
pears  in  documents  from  the  10th  C.,  when  it  was 
already  a  component  of  well-established  fiscal  pro¬ 
cedures,  through  the  early  12th  C.,  after  which  it 
was  superseded  by  the  analogous  term  exa- 
leimma.  Since  in  the  10th  and  1  ith  C.  the  state 
was  interested  in  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the 
village  community,  property  on  which  taxes  had 
ceased  to  be  paid  did  not  immediately  devolve  to 
the  fisc;  rather,  the  land  was  granted  a  sympa- 
theia  for  a  30-year  period  after  which  time,  un¬ 
less  orthosis  took  place,  the  land  became  klasma, 
was  fiscally  separated  from  the  village  community, 
and  was  disposed  of  as  the  state  wished,  through 
sale,  donation,  lease,  etc.  The  klasma  that  had  been 
granted  to  cultivators,  while  under  sympatheia,  was 
sold  at  its  normal  price  and  the  new  owner  hence¬ 
forth  paid  the  tax  on  the  property  at  1/12  the 
normal  assessment;  klasmata  located  in  depopu¬ 
lated  areas,  lacking  labor,  or  which  needed  to  be 
recleared  before  cultivation,  sold  at  a  reduced 
price,  taxed  at  1/24  the  normal  assessment  for  15 
years,  then  raised  permanently  to  1/12. 
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Even  with  these  inducements,  the  significant 
capital  outlay  needed  to  acquire  klasma  meant  that 
although  peasants  could  invoke  the  right  of  pro- 
timesis  in  sales  of  klasma  (Zepos ,Jus  1:203.3-33; 
4:18.12-14),  there  was  a  tendency  for  dynatoi 
and  monasteries  to  acquire  such  land,  thereby 
contributing  to  the  decline  of  the  village  com¬ 
munity  and  an  independent  peasantry.  There  are 
several  documents  on  sales  of  klasma  in  the  area 
of  Thessalonike  in  the  10th  C. 

lit.  N.  Oikonomides,  “Das  Verfalland  im  10.-11.  Jahr- 
hundert,”  FM  7  (1986)  161-68.  Lemerle,  Agr.  Hist.  8if, 
!6o— 64,  184-86.  K.  Osipova,  “Sistema  klasm  v  Vizantii  v 
X-XI  v.,’’  VizOc  1  (1961)  174-85.  -M.B. 

KLEISOURA  ( Kkeurovpa ,  lit.  “defile”),  a  territo¬ 
rial  unit,  usually  smaller  than  a  theme,  sometimes 
part  of  a  theme,  but  preserving  a  certain  inde¬ 
pendence;  the  commander  of  a  kleisoura  was  a 
kleisour arches.  Most  kleisourai  were  located  in  the 
East  (Seleukeia,  Charsianon,  Sozopolis,  etc.) — in 
the  West  only  Strymon  was  called  a  kleisoura.  Nor¬ 
mally  the  status  of  kleisoura  was  transitional  and 
former  kleisourai  became  themes.  The  first  men¬ 
tion  of  kleisoura  as  an  administrative  unit  is  from 
698/9:  Tiberios  II  sent  a  monostrategos  “to  the  area 
of  Cappadocia  and  of  the  kleisourai ”  (Theoph. 
371.11-12).  They  are  not  mentioned  after  the 
10th  C. 

lit.  Ferluga,  Byzantium  71—85.  Ahrweiler,  “Administra¬ 
tion”  8 if.  Oikonomides,  Listes  342.  -A.K. 

KLERIKATON  ( KkiqpLKaTov ),  defined  in  the  late 
12th  C.  as  the  liturgical  office  to  which  a  cleric 
was  ordained  as  priest,  deacon,  or  anagnostes,  as 
distinct  from  the  administrative  post  ( archontikion ) 
to  which  he  might  also  be  appointed  (Balsamon, 
ed.  Rhalles-Potles,  Syntagma  3:386.1).  The  term 
was  commonly  used  in  later  centuries  to  designate 
a  piece  of  church  property  (also  called  klerikosta- 
sion,  klenkotopion),  which  such  a  cleric  held,  as 
klerikoparoikos,  from  the  bishop  in  return  for  his 
liturgical  services.  The  institution,  if  not  the  ter¬ 
minology,  existed  from  at  least  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  11th  C.  and  provided  the  basic 
living  of  the  lower  “parish”  and  cathedral  clergy. 
Roughly  analogous  to  the  Western  beneficium,  the 
klerikaton  differed  in  that  its  recipient  paid  a  mod¬ 
est  rent  ( telos )  and  might  receive  a  salary.  Since, 
moreover,  he  was  likely  to  be  married,  there  was 


a  constant  tendency  for  klerikata  to  pass  to  non¬ 
clerical  heirs  and  thus  to  become  alienated  from 
the  church’s  estate. 

lit.  Beck,  Kirche  85.  E.  Herman,  “Die  kirchlichen  Ein- 
kiinfte  des  byzantinischen  Niederklerus,”  OrChrP  8  (1942) 
412—18.  E.  Papagiannes,  Ta  oikonomika  tou  engamou  klerou 
sto  Byzantw  (Athens  1986)  186—216.  -P.M. 

KLETORION  ( k\t)toplov ,  from  klesis,  “invita¬ 
tion”),  term  designating  both  a  banquet  (esp.  in 
the  imperial  palace)  and  a  hall  where  a  banquet 
was  to  take  place.  The  word  deipnokletorion  was 
occasionally  used  as  a  synonym. 

lit.  Oikonomides,  Listes  27,  n.29.  -A.K. 

KLETOROLOGION  OF  PHILOTHEOS.  See 

Phii.otheos,  Kletorologion  of. 

KLIM  SMOLJATlC,  monk;  metropolitan  of  Kiev 
(27  July  1147—55,  1 1 59);  and  3  figure  of  contro¬ 
versy  in  Russo-Byz.  ecclesiastical  and  cultural  re¬ 
lations.  In  the  ecclesiastical  controversy  Klim 
(Clement)  was  elected  metropolitan,  at  the  insti¬ 
gation  of  Izjaslav  of  Kiev,  by  a  synod  of  local 
bishops  and  without  confirmation  by  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople.  The  rift  with  the  patriarchate 
lasted  until  Jurij  Dolgorukij  took  Kiev  and  Klim 
was  replaced  by  the  Greek  Constantine.  The  cul¬ 
tural  controversy  concerns  Klim’s  Epistle  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  Thomas,  in  which  he  refutes  the  charge  that 
he  had  pursued  vainglorious  “philosophy”  by  cit¬ 
ing  Homer,  Aristotle,  and  Plato  rather  than  Scrip¬ 
ture.  The  charge  is  probably  a  polemical  topos, 
rather  than  evidence  for  any  direct  knowledge  of 
the  classics  in  Rus’  (apart  from  translated  extracts 
in  florilegia).  His  own  exegetic  demonstration  draws 
chiefly  on  Theodoret  of  Cyrrhus  and  other 
translated  commentaries,  though  it  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  Klim  shows  an  awareness  of  Byz.  sche- 
dographia  and  that  the  label  “philosopher”  (cf. 
also  PSRL  2:340)  implies  that  he  was  educated  in 
Constantinople.  His  dubia  include  homilies  and 
some  of  the  canonical  responses  recorded  by  Kirik 
of  Novgorod. 

ed.  N.K.  Nikol’skij,  O  literatumych  trudach  mitropolita  Kli- 
menta  Smoljatica,  pisatelja  XII  v.  (St.  Petersburg  1892)  103- 
36,  161-223. 

lit.  D.  Obolensky,  “Byzantium,  Kiev  and  Moscow:  A 
Study  in  Ecclesiastical  Relations,”  DOP  11  (1957)  21—78. 


E.E.  Granstrem,  “Pocemu  mitropolita  Klimenta  Smoljatica 
nazyvali  ‘filosofom’,”  TODRL  25  (1970)  20-28.  S.  Franklin, 
“Echoes  of  Byzantine  Elite  Gulture  in  Twelfth-Century 
Russia?,”  in  Byzantium  and  Europe,  ed.  A.  Markopoulos 
(Athens  1987)  177-87.  -S.C.F. 


KLIMA  (/cAi/ca,  “region”),  a  word  that  could  des¬ 
ignate  a  district  in  a  city,  a  part  of  a  province 
(George  of  Cyprus,  for  example  speaks  of  four 
klimata  in  Isauria),  or  an  ecclesiastical  diocese. 
Specifically,  the  proper,  plural  form  Klimata  de¬ 
noted  the  theme  of  Cherson:  the  gth-C.  Takti- 
kon  of  Uspenskij  explicitly  refers  to  the  “strategos 
of  the  Klimata,”  and  Constantine  VII  Porphyro- 
gennetos  speaks  twice  of  the  “ kastra  of  the  Kli¬ 
mata”  near  Cherson  (De  adm.  imp.  42.8,  72).  The 
Toparcha  gothicus,  in  an  enigmatic  passage, 
mentions  the  town  of  Klimata,  the  localization  of 
which  has  been  hotly  debated  (I.  Sevcenko,  DOP 
25  [i97i]  1 55— 6°)- 

From  ancient  geographers  and  astrologers  the 
Byz.  inherited  the  concept  of  seven  klimata,  or 
zones  of  the  earth,  each  of  which  was  dominated 
by  a  corresponding  planet.  The  Chronicon  Pas- 
chale  gives  an  elaborate  list  of  the  klimata :  (1) 
Libya;  (2)  Egypt;  (3)  Mauritania,  Judaea,  Arabia; 
(4)  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Medeia;  (5)Italy,  Greece, 
Asia  Minor,  Armenia;  (6)  Gallia,  Dalmatia,  Thrace, 
Trebizond;  (7)  the  region  around  the  Borysthenes 
(Dnieper).  Kosmas  Indikopleustes  rejected  the 
idea  of  seven  klimata  as  contradicting  Christianity, 
but  attempts  to  reconcile  astrology  and  Christian 
faith  in  questions  pertaining  to  the  klimata  contin¬ 
ued  well  into  the  13th  and  14th  C.  (Nikephoros 
Blemmydes,  John  Katrares). 

lit.  E.  Honigmann,  Die  sieben  Klimata  und  die  poleis  epi- 
semoi  (Heidelberg  1929)  6f,  81-102.  M.  Nystazopoulou, 
“Note  sur  1’Anonyme  de  Hase,”  BCH  86  (1962)  324L  n.7. 

-A.K. 

KLIMENT  OF  OHRID,  Bulgarian  writer  (prob¬ 
ably  a  native  of  Macedonia);  saint;  fl.  late  gth- 
early  10th  C.;  feastdays  27  July,  22  Nov.  A  pupil 
of  Constantine  the  Philosopher  and  Metho- 
dios  and  thoroughly  familiar  with  Byz.  ecclesias¬ 
tical  literature,  he  accompanied  them  to  Moravia 
where  he  spent  some  20  years,  perhaps  inter¬ 
rupted  by  a  visit  to  Rome  in  867—69.  Returning 
to  Bulgaria  in  885,  he  was  sent  by  Tsar  Boris  I  to 
Kutmicevica  in  Macedonia  (exact  location  uncer¬ 
tain)  as  bishop  and  remained  there  until  retiring 
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in  915.  The  date  of  his  death  is  uncertain.  Kli¬ 
ment’s  writings  include  a  collection  of  panegyric 
and  edificatory  homilies  in  Church  Slavonic  and 
probably  also  the  longer  Lives  of  Constantine  the 
Philosopher  and  Methodios.  He  may  have  in¬ 
vented  the  Cyrillic  alphabet,  which  replaced  Gla¬ 
golitic  in  the  reign  of  Tsar  Symeon.  Kliment 
was  active  as  a  teacher,  primarily  of  future  clergy: 
he  is  said  to  have  had  3,500  pupils.  If  this  figure 
is  to  be  taken  seriously,  it  implies  institutionalized 
rather  than  individual  teaching.  Kliment  was 
among  those  who  laid  the  foundations  of  Slavonic 
literature.  The  main  sources  for  his  life  are  the 
Greek  Lives  by  Theophylaktos  of  Ohrid  and 
Demetrios  Chomatenos,  both  of  which  draw  on 
lost  Slavonic  sources,  though  they  tend  to  super¬ 
impose  a  Byz.  point  of  view. 

source.  A.  Milev,  Gruckite  zitija  na  Kliment  Ochridski  (So¬ 
fia  1966). 

ed.  Kliment  Ochridski.  Subrani  sucinenija,  3  vols.  (Sofia 
1971-77). 

lit.  Kliment  Ochridski  (916—1966).  Sbornik  ot  statii  po  slucaj 
1050  godini  ot  smurtta  mu  (Sofia  1966).  E.  Georgiev,  Razcvetut 
na  bulgarskata  literatura  prez  IX— X  vek  (Sofia  1962)  87—155. 
I.  Bogdanov,  Trinadeset  veka  bulgarska  literatura,  vol.  1  (Sofia 
1983)  66f.  D.  Obolensky,  Six  Byzantine  Portraits  (Oxford 
1988)  8-33.  -R.B. 

KLIMOVO,  village  in  the  region  of  Perm’, 
U.S.S.R.,  where  in  1908  a  treasure  was  found 
containing  Byz.  and  Sasanian  objects;  it  is  now  in 
the  Hermitage  Museum,  Leningrad.  Among  the 
Byz.  vessels  is  a  silver  dish  depicting  a  shepherd 
with  his  dog  and  goats  (with  stamps  of  the  reign 
of  Justinian  I),  a  dish  with  control  stamps  of  the 
reign  of  Phokas,  and  another  silver  dish  of  the 
7th  C.  In  the  same  area  several  other  hoards  of 
Byz.  and  Persian  silver  vessels  were  discovered.  A 
group  of  objects  found  at  Sludka  in  1780  includes 
a  6th-C.  plate  representing  Athena  judging  the 
struggle  between  Ajax  and  Odysseus  for  the  ar¬ 
mor  of  Achilles  and  another  one  with  stamps  of 
Herakleios.  A  silver  dish  from  the  village  of  Kal- 
ganovka  found  in  1878,  datable  to  613—629/30, 
represents  a  dancing  Silenus  and  a  maenad.  These 
vessels  and  several  others  are  all  now  in  the  Her¬ 
mitage. 

lit.  Ishusstvo  Vizantii  1,  nos.  1  29b  132,  134E  Silbergefasse 
38E  L.  Maculevic,  “Argenterie  byzandne  en  Russie,”  in 
L’art  byzantin  chez  les  Slaves,  I’ancienne  Russie,  les  Slaves  catho- 
liques,  vol.  2  (Paris  1932)  292-301.  Dodd,  Byz.  Silver  Stamps, 
nos.  9,  36,  51,  55,  68,  70,  100.  -A.K.,  A.C. 


KLOKOTNICA,  battle  that  took  place  on  9  March 
1230  (Zlatarski,  1st.  3:342),  close  to  the  present- 
day  town  of  Khaskovo  in  Bulgaria,  on  the  main 
road  from  Adrianople  to  Philippopolis.  Although 
Theodore  Komnenos  Doukas  had  made  a  treaty 
on  oath  with  John  Asen  II,  the  Greek  ruler  in¬ 
vaded  Bulgaria  in  order  to  secure  his  northern 
flank.  The  Bulgarian  tsar  opposed  him  with  a 
scratch  force  of  Cumans,  but  spurred  on  by  belief 
in  his  moral  superiority — he  reportedly  hung 
Theodore’s  written  oath  on  his  standard — he  won 
a  complete  victory,  capturing  Theodore  along  with 
his  chief  men.  He  then  made  a  triumphal  progress 
through  Theodore’s  territories.  John  Asen  II  re¬ 
turned  in  April  to  Turnovo,  where  in  gratitude 
for  his  victory  he  founded  the  Church  of  the 
Forty  Martyrs  of  Sebasteia,  on  whose  feastday 
the  battle  occurred.  He  sent  out  governors  and 
tax-collectors  to  administer  his  extensive  con¬ 
quests,  but  left  the  more  distant  parts  in  the  hands 
of  local  lords.  Although  Thessalonike  eluded  him, 
for  the  time  being  Bulgaria  was  the  dominant 
power  in  the  Balkans. 

lit.  Zlatarski,  1st.  3:338—43.  Nicol,  Epiros  1  iog-11. 

-M.J.A. 


KNEELING  (' ■yovvK'kicria ),  a  posture  of  prayer. 
Kneeling  was  originally  considered  penitential,  as 
distinct  from  standing  (stasis),  a  sign  of  the  Res¬ 
urrection  ( anastasis ).  Kneeling  was  thus  prohibited 
on  Sunday,  later  on  Saturday,  and  from  Easter 
through  the  end  of  Pentecost  vespers,  at  which 
time  it  recommences  with  the  special  gonyklisia 
rite.  This  rite,  of  Palestinian  origin,  goes  back  to 
the  5th  C.;  it  is  unknown  to  the  Typikon  of  the 
Great  Church,  though  found  in  the  later  Sabai- 

TIC  TYPIKA. 

Kneeling  or  prostration  (proskynesis,  metanoia ) 
for  prayer  after  psalmody,  standard  practice  in 
cathedral  vigils  and  monastic  hours  from  the 
4th  C.  onward,  was  also  considered  an  important 
element  in  ascetic  exploits:  hagiographers  de¬ 
scribe  their  heroes  prostrating  innumerable  times 
in  succession.  It  was  imposed  as  an  epitimion; 
thus  Theodore  of  Stoudios  (PG  99:i66iCD)  re¬ 
quires  laymen  who  communicate  with  heretics  to 
kneel  50  times  in  a  row — rated  a  minor  epitimion. 

lit.  M.  Arranz,  “Les  prieres  de  la  Gonyklisia,”  OrChrP 
48(1982)92-123.  -R.F.T.,  A.K. 


KOCHLIAS.  See  Hippodromes. 

KODINOS,  PSEUDO-,  conventional  name  of  the 
anonymous  author  of  the  Treatise  on  the  Dignities 
and  Offices,  compiled,  according  to  Verpeaux  ( in¬ 
fra  27—30),  between  1347  and  1368.  The  treatise 
presents  the  hierarchy  (taxis)  of  functionaries’  ti¬ 
tles  and  offices,  a  description  of  their  costumes 
and  functions,  of  the  feasts  celebrated  at  the  court 
and  of  the  ceremony  of  coronation  as  well  as  the 
duties  and  the  ceremony  of  promotion  of  certain 
dignitaries  (domestikos,  adnoumiastes,  sebas- 
tokrator,  etc.).  The  chapters  on  ecclesiastical 
offices  were  arbitrarily  added  by  Andrew  Dar- 
marios  in  the  16th  C.  Along  with  official  infor¬ 
mation  pseudo-Kodinos  included  some  personal 
recollections  or  those  of  his  informants  as  well  as 
passages  derived  from  various  chronicles.  More 
complex  is  the  question  of  several  sections  very 
close  to  the  work  of  John  VI  Kantakouzenos; 
Verpeaux  suggests  the  use  of  common  sources. 
Two  works  of  different  centuries  were  also  (falsely) 
attributed  to  Kodinos:  the  main  version  of  the 
Patria  of  Constantinople  and  a  chronicle  ter¬ 
minating  in  1453  (Kleinchroniken  1:121—55) — all 
three  of  these  works  are  often  transmitted  in  the 
same  MSS. 

ed.  Traiti  des  offices,  ed.  J.  Verpeaux  (Paris  1966). 

lit.  A.  Grabar,  “Pseudo-Codinos  et  les  ceremonies  de 
la  Cour  byzantine  au  XlVe  siecle,”  Art  et  societe  a  Byzance 
sous  les  Paleologues  (Venice  1971)  193-221.  J.  Verpeaux, 
“Hierarchie  et  preseances  sous  les  Paleologues,”  TM  1 
(1965)421-37.  -A.K. 


KODIX  (k&8i£  from  Lat.  codex),  cadastral  reg¬ 
ister  in  book  form  drafted  by  the  office  of  the 
genikon.  The  term  appears  in  Basil  II’s  novel  of 
996  establishing  the  validity  of  only  those  land 
delimitations  (periorismoi)  that  are  based  on  the 
kodikoi  (sic)  of  the  genikon  or  on  other  appropriate 
documents  (Zepos,  Jus  1:267.1 1—14).  They  formed 
tax  lists  of  particular  regions  (enoriai),  divided  into 
kephalaia  (chapters),  each  kephalaion  dealing  with 
a  subregion  (a  village),  itself  divided  into  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  stichoi.  They  were  revised  at  perhaps  30- 
year  intervals.  Individuals  and  institutions  dis¬ 
pensed  copies  of  kodikes,  the  so-called  isokodika 
(e.g.,  Docheiar.,  no.  1.18,  26).  Some  extracts  from 
kodikes  survive:  the  so-called  cadaster  of  Thebes 


(Svoronos,  Cadastre  1 1  —  19),  fragments  from  a  ca¬ 
daster  of  Boleron  and  Strymon  (Ivir.,  no. 30;  Dol- 
ger,  Schatz.,  no. 65),  a  quotation  from  a  cadaster 
of  Thessalonike  (Lavra  1,  no. 39.5-8),  an  extract 
from  a  cadaster  of  Trebizond  (Vazelon,  no.  106) 
from  the  end  of  the  13th  C. 

The  term  kodix  disappeared  after  1204,  being 
replaced  by  praktikon,  which  was  considered  a 
copy  “from  the  imperial  book  of  the  thesis  com¬ 
piled  by  the  apographeis”  (Zogr.,  no.44.40,  66— 
67)  or  of  the  grand  thesis  (Dionys.,  no. 2 1.2).  The 
Chronicle  of  the  Morea  (ed.  I.  Schmitt,  vv.  igo8— 
10)  also  mentions  a  “book  that  listed  everyone’s 
tenures  granted  in  ownership  and  possession.” 

lit.  Dolger,  Beitrage  97-102.  -M.B. 

KOIMESIS.  See  Dormition. 

KOINE  ( kolvt)  81a Ksktos,  “the  common  lan¬ 
guage”),  the  common  Greek  of  the  Hellenistic 
world,  which  displaced  the  old  local  dialects  as 
the  language  of  administration  and  of  prose  lit¬ 
erature.  In  origin  a  variety  of  expanded  Attic, 
with  many  Ionic  and  other  elements,  Koine  was 
used  as  a  lingua  franca  between  city  states  in  the 
4th  C.  b.c.  It  became  the  current  language  of  the 
cities  founded  by  Alexander  and  his  successors  in 
Asia  and  Africa,  and  the  normal  vehicle  for  prose 
literature  until  the  rise  of  Atticism  in  the  late  1st 
C.  b.c.  and  the  1st  C.  a.d.  The  Septuagint  and 
the  New  Testament  were  written  in  Koine.  Tech¬ 
nical  writing  often  continued  to  use  Koine,  which 
underwent  progressive  changes  including  restruc¬ 
turing  of  phonology  (see  Phonetics  and  Pho¬ 
nology)  and  morphology  and  extension  of  vocab¬ 
ulary  by  derivation,  composition,  and  linguistic 
borrowing,  esp.  from  Latin.  In  the  Byz.  world 
Koine  continued  to  be  used  for  subliterary  writ¬ 
ing:  popular  saints’  Lives  such  as  those  of  Cyril 
of  Skythopolis  (6th  C.);  anecdotes  of  ascetics 
such  as  The  Spiritual  Meadow  of  John  Moschos 
(early  7th  C  );  chronicles  such  as  those  of  John 
Malalas  and  Theophanes  the  Confessor;  ar¬ 
chival  works  such  as  the  De  administrando  im- 
perio  and  De  ceremoniis  of  Constantine  VII;  and 
medical  and  other  technical  treatises.  Koine  rep¬ 
resents  one  pole  of  Byz.  diglossia,  of  which  the 
other  is  represented  by  Atticism.  The  normal  spo- 
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ken  language  of  all  classes  in  informal  situations. 
Koine  is  the  direct  ancestor  of  modern  demotic 
Greek  and  of  the  Modern  Greek  dialects. 

lit.  A.  Meillet,  O.  Masson,  Apergu  d’une  histoire  de  la 
langue  grecque 8  (Paris  1975)  251-342.  A.  Debrunner.  A. 
Scherer,  Geschichte  der  griechischen  Sprache  II:  Grundfragen 
und  Grundziige  des  nachklassischen  Griechisch  (Berlin  1969).  J. 
Frosen,  Prolegomena  to  a  Study  of  the  Greek  Language  in  the 
First  Centuries  a.d.:  The  Problem  of  Koine  and  Atticism  (Hel¬ 
sinki  1974).  F.T.  Gignac,  A  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Papyri  of 
the  Roman  and  Byzantine  Periods,  2  vols.  (Milan  1976—80). 
L.R.  Palmer,  The  Greek  Language  (London  1980).  Browning, 
“Language.”  -R.B. 

KOINOBION  (Kotvofiiov,  lit.  “common  life”), 
monastery  housing  a  community  of  monks  or 
nuns  and  emphasizing  a  communal  and  egalitar¬ 
ian  way  of  life.  Koinobia  in  their  earliest  form  were 
created  by  Pachomios  in  Egypt,  for  example,  at 
Tabennisi.  Basil  the  Great  greatly  preferred  cen- 
obitic  monastic  ism  to  eremitism,  stressing  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  mutual  support  system  and  the 
possibility  of  economic  self-sufficiency.  He  re¬ 
quired  stricter  discipline  for  the  monks,  and  in¬ 
sisted  on  manual  labor.  Five  novels  of  Justinian  1 
established  the  koinobion  as  the  norm  but  did  per¬ 
mit  eremitism  for  the  chosen  few.  Theodore  of 
Stoudios  and  Athanasios  of  Athos  continued 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  cenobitic  tra¬ 
dition.  In  the  later  centuries  of  Byz.,  however, 
koinobia  tended  to  develop  into  communities  of 
landowners  rather  than  of  working  brethren. 

In  a  cenobitic  monastery  all  of  the  monks  the¬ 
oretically  followed  the  same  schedule  for  working, 
praying,  eating,  and  sleeping,  with  variations  per¬ 
mitted  only  to  accommodate  the  different  types 
of  work  each  performed.  They  slept  in  individual 
cells  or  (rarely)  in  a  common  dormitory  but  were 
all  supposed  to  eat  the  same  food  in  the  refectory. 
Clothes,  tools,  and  other  items  were  owned  in 
common  and  distributed  as  necessary.  The  cen¬ 
obitic  life  stressed  obedience  to  the  superior  or 
hegoumenos,  and  adherence  to  the  rules  of  the 
typikon,  including  regular  attendance  at  services 
and  avoiding  contact  with  the  outside  world  (esp. 
members  of  the  opposite  sex).  The  koinobion  re¬ 
sembled  a  spiritual  family,  in  which  the  monks  or 
nuns  were  linked  by  a  spirit  of  brotherhood  or 
sisterhood. 

Contemporary  critics  of  Byz.  monasticism,  like 
Eustathios  of  Thessalonike,  Balsamon,  and  Patr. 
Athanasios  I,  reveal  the  conflicts  between  individ¬ 


ualism  and  the  cenobitic  ideal.  Hegoumenoi  in  par¬ 
ticular  were  accused  of  eating  special  food  and 
living  in  luxury;  Balsamon  (PG  i38:i76CD)  com¬ 
mented  that  nuns  surpassed  their  male  brethren 
in  “observing  communal  diet  and  habitation,”  and 
that  true  cenobitism  was  rare  in  male  monasteries. 
Although  virtually  all  nuns  and  many  monks  did 
obey  the  principle  of  monastic  stability  and  re¬ 
mained  in  the  same  monastery  for  life,  some  holy 
(and  not  so  holy)  men  in  search  of  more  rigorous 
asceticism  viewed  their  residence  in  a  koinobion 
only  as  training  and  preparation  for  the  more 
arduous  life  of  a  hermit.  Throughout  the  Byz. 
era  there  continued  to  be  discussion  over  which 
form  of  monastic  life  was  superior;  the  typika,  for 
example,  strongly  favored  cenobitism. 

lit.  Meester,  De  monachico  statu  4.  H.  Leclercq,  DACL 
2:3091-175.  A.  Kazhdan,  “Hermitic,  Cenobitic  and  Secular 
Ideals  in  Byzantine  Hagiography  of  the  Ninth— 1  welfth 
Centuries,”  GOrThR  30  (1985)  473-87.  J.  Leroy,  “Le  ceno- 
bitisme  chez  Cassien,”  Revue  d’ascetisme  et  mysticisme  43  (1967) 
121-58.  -A.M.T. 

KOINONIKON  ( KOLVwviKov ),  the  chant  that  ac¬ 
companies  the  rite  of  communion.  Originally  a 
responsorial  psalm,  it  later  acquired  elements,  such 
as  the  final  doxology  and  refrain,  called  apolyti- 
kion  (Mateos,  Typicon  2:285.313-14),  of  anti- 
phonal  psalmody.  The  entire  cycle  of  koinonika, 
26  texts  each  assigned  to  one  or  more  occasions 
in  the  liturgical  year,  was  almost  fully  developed 
by  the  9th  C.:  its  scope  and  function  are  indicated 
in  the  Typikon  of  the  Great  Church.  However, 
the  music  for  these  chants  is  documented  only 
from  the  12th  C.  onward,  though  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  three  Church  Slavonic  music 
books  known  as  the  Uspenskij,  Blagovescenskij, 
and  Sinodal’nyj  Kondakaria  preserve  Byz.  melo¬ 
dies  of  a  more  archaic  form  than  any  transmitted 
in  Byz.  MSS. 

lit.  Conomos,  Communion  1—51.  I  -  Schattauer,  The 
Koinonicon  of  the  Byzantine  Liturgy,”  OrChrP  49  (1983) 
91  —  129.  — D.E.C.,  R.F.T. 

KOIRANIDES.  The  Koiranides  ( Kyranides )  was  a 
collection  of  magical  recipes  compiled  in  the  3rd 
or  4th  C.  that  remained  in  use  throughout  the 
Byz.  era;  in  the  14th  C.,  for  example,  their  use 
was  condemned  by  Patr.  Athanasios  I  (ep. 69.81) 
and  by  the  synod  of  1371  (MM  1:544.17-18);  the 
synodal  decision  of  1371  also  mentions  a  tetradion 
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by  an  astrologer,  Demetrios  Chloros  ( RegPatr ,  fasc. 
5,  no. 2572),  compiled  on  the  basis  of  the  “ Koi - 
rannis”  and  containing  invocations  of  demons, 
magical  formulas,  and  magical  names. 

lit.  D.  Kaimakis,  Die  Kyraniden  (Meisenheini  am  Gian 
1976).  -F.R.T. 

KOITON  ( koltcov ,  Lat.  cubiculum),  bedchamber, 
esp.  of  the  emperor.  The  “chief  of  the  koiton" 
became  the  designation  of  the  chamberlain:  thus 
Palladios  of  Galatia  addressed  his  sponsor  Lau- 
sos  as  “the  praipositos  of  the  most  pious  koiton’'  (PG 
34:i25gA),  the  Greek  translation  of  praepositus 
sacri  cubiculi.  Basil  the  Great  (ep.79. 11,  ed.  Y. 
Courtonne,  vol.i  [Paris  1957]  181)  speaks  of  two 
“great  officials” — the  eparch  (praetorian  prefect) 
and  ho  peri  ton  koitona,  the  latter  probably  to  be 
identified  as  the  castrensis  sacri  palatii  Demosthenes 
(PLRE  1:249).  Philostorgios  (HE  10.6,  ed.  Bidez 
127.23)  mentions  servants  “in  the  koiton ,”  a  term 
synonymous  with  koitonitai.  By  the  gth  C.  the 
chief  of  the  koiton  was  called  the  parakoimomenos. 
Oikonomides  (Listes  301)  distinguishes  hoi  epi  ton 
koitonos,  the  servants  of  the  imperial  bedchamber 
proper,  and  those  of  the  cubiculum,  the  corps  of 
eunuchs  of  the  palace.  Constantine  VII  (De  adm. 
imp.  50.51—53)  uses  the  phrase  “the  koiton  guarded 
by  God”  for  the  treasury  in  which  the  pakton  of 
Slav  tribes  was  deposited.  -A.K. 

KOITONITES  (koltcovltt) 9),  courtier  whose  func¬ 
tion  was  to  serve  in  the  koiton,  the  emperor’s 
bedchamber.  The  distinction  between  the  koitoni- 
tes  and  the  koubikoularios  is  not  clear.  Guilland 
(Institutions  1:269)  asserts  that  the  koitonites  existed 
at  least  from  the  end  of  the  8th  C.;  he  bases  this 
on  a  lgth-C.  scholar’s  chronology  for  a  seal 
(Schlumberger,  Sig.  526)  that  is  in  reality  of  the 
11th  C.  (Laurent,  Corpus  2,  no.780).  The  duty  of 
the  koitonites  was  to  lock  the  door  of  the  koiton 
(Leo  Gramm.  250.22—23).  Oikonomides  (Listes  305) 
considers  koitonitai  as  subalterns  of  the  parakoi¬ 
momenos.  On  seals  of  the  11th  C.  one  finds  koi¬ 
tonites  (e.g.,  Laurent,  Corpus  2,  no.217)  and  much 
more  often  epi  tou  koitonos;  the  latter  combined 
his  title  with  various  court  or  civil  offices  (praiposi¬ 
tos  [see  Praepositus  Sacri  Cubiculi  |,  logothe- 
tes,  eidikos  [see  Eidikon],  judge,  etc.).  A  i4th-C. 
ceremonial  book  (pseudo-Kod.  176.6—11)  relates 
that  the  parakoimomenos  of  the  koiton  was  the  chief 


of  the  servants  of  the  imperial  bedchamber  and 
of  the  koitonarioi ;  probably  the  latter  term  re¬ 
placed  koitonites.  -A.K. 

KOKKINOBAPHOS,  JAMES  OF.  See  James  of 
Kokkinobaphos. 

KOLLOUTHOS  (KoXkovdoq),  poet;  born  Lyko- 
polis  in  Egypt,  fl.  5th-6th  C.  According  to  the 
Souda  he  lived  in  the  reign  of  Anastasios  I  (491- 
518),  who  may  well  have  been  the  recipient  of 
one  of  his  lost  verse  panegyrics.  Lost  also  are  his 
epics,  the  Kalydoniaka  in  six  books,  and  the  Persika, 
the  latter  perhaps  contemporary  in  theme.  His 
surviving  work  is  the  Rape  of  Helen,  394  hexame¬ 
ters  influenced  more  by  the  language  than  the 
metrics  of  Nonnos  of  Panopolis.  In  the  15th  C. 
one  of  its  MSS  (Milan,  Ambros.  Q  5  sup.)  was 
rediscovered  by  Bessarion  in  the  monastery  of 
St.  Nicola  di  Casole  near  Otranto  (L.  Labowsky, 
Bessarions  Library  and  the  Biblioteca  Marciana  [Rome 
1979]  9>  1 *0-  One  matter  of  accidental  interest  is 
his  presumed  use  of  Latin  poets,  notably  Catullus. 

ed.  Tryphiodori  et  Colluthi  carmina,  ed.  W.  Weinberger 
(Leipzig  1896).  Oppian,  Colluthus,  Tiyphiodorus,  ed.  A.W. 
Mair  (London-New  York  1928)  541-71,  with  Eng.  tr.  L’en- 
levement  d’Helene,  ed.  P.  Orsini  (Paris  1972),  with  Fr.  tr., 
rev.  G.  Giangrande,  CIRev  n.s.  24  (1974)  129-31. 

lit.  G.  Giangrande,  “Colluthus’  Description  of  a  Water¬ 
spout:  An  Example  of  Late  Epic  Literary  Technique,”  AJPh 
96  (1975)  35—41-  M.  Nardelli,  “L’esametro  di  Colluto,”/d/} 
32.3  (1982)  32-33. 

-B.B. 

KOLLYBA  (KoXXvfBa),  boiled  wheat,  which,  along 
with  raw  vegetables,  constituted  the  diet  of  5th- 
C.  monks  who  refused  to  touch  bread  (pseudo- 
Palladios,  Vita  Chrysostomi,  ed.  P.R.  Coleman- 
Norton,  p.127.3-4).  It  was  recommended  that 
everyone  eat  kollyba  on  the  first  Saturday  in  Lent. 
The  term  also  refers,  as  it  did  in  antiquity,  to 
special  cakes  made  of  boiled  wheat  with  sugar, 
dried  raisins,  pomegranate  seeds,  nuts,  herbs,  etc.; 
these  symbolized  the  human  body  and  were  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  congregation,  usually  in  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  dead  (e.g.,  the  typikon  of  the  Ke- 
charitomene  nunnery,  ed.  P.  Gautier,  REB  43 
[1985]  119.1767).  The  typikon  of  the  Pantokrator 
monastery  (ed.  P.  Gautier,  REB  32  [1974]  43.241- 
42)  indicates  that  three  baskets  of  kollyba  were 
required  for  a  single  distribution.  In  vernacular 
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literature,  kollyba  are  sometimes  called  the  proper 
food  for  priests  ( Imberios  and  Margarona,  ed.  Le- 
grand ,  Bibliotheque  1  [1880]  308.690). 

It  is  possible  that  Christian  kollyba  are  connected 
with  the  pagan  basynias,  a  cake  used  for  religious 
offerings.  Two  inscriptions  from  Korykos  ( MAMA 
3,  nos.  645,  728)  mention  a  basymniates,  the  baker 
of  basynias :  one  invokes  “the  only  immortal  God,” 
the  other  depicts  the  cross  in  a  circle. 

lit.  L.  Petit,  “La  grande  controverse  des  colybes,”  EO  2 
(1898-99)  321—31.  A.  Scordino,  “I  coliva  nel  tipicon  di 
Messina,”  Studi  meridionali  3  (1970)  271—75. 

-F.R.T.,  A.K. 

KOLOBOU  MONASTERY,  founded  by  the  monk 
John  Kolobos  (K0A0/809)  between  866  and  883.  It 
was  situated  near  Hierissos,  just  outside  the  pre¬ 
cinct  of  the  Holy  Mountain  of  Athos,  on  the 
isthmus  that  links  the  peninsula  with  the  main¬ 
land,  but  its  fortunes  were  closely  linked  with  the 
development  of  Athonite  monasticism.  John  Ko¬ 
lobos  was  one  of  the  early  anchorites  on  Athos 
and  an  associate  of  St.  Euthymios  the  Younger. 
Circa  866,  when  the  danger  from  Arab  attacks 
increased,  Kolobos  led  a  group  of  disciples  to 
refuge  on  the  mainland,  first  to  Siderokausia,  and 
then  near  Hierissos.  Here  he  founded  the  mon¬ 
astery  that  bore  his  name  and  was  dedicated  to 
St.  John  the  Baptist.  It  was  apparently  the  first 
koinobion  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Athos, 
anticipating  by  almost  a  century  the  advent  of 
cenobitic  monasticism  to  the  Holy  Mountain  itself. 
The  monastery  of  Kolobou  is  first  mentioned  in 
883  in  a  sigillion  of  Basil  I  that  guarantees  the 
rights  of  its  monks.  The  monastery  owned  sub¬ 
stantial  estates  and  was  involved  in  frequent  prop¬ 
erty  disputes  with  the  inhabitants  of  Hierissos  and 
Athonite  monks.  Its  prominence  continued  until 
979/80,  when  it  was  absorbed  by  the  newly  founded 

IVERON  MONASTERY. 

lit.  Prot.  27-53,  177-97.  J.  Lefort  in  Mr.  28-32. 

-A.M.T. 

KOLONEIA  (KoAwueia).  There  were  two  cities 
of  this  name  in  Anatolia. 

1.  Koloneia  on  the  Lykos  in  interior  Pontos.  Now 
§ebinkarahisar,  Koloneia  was  a  stronghold  on  a 
main  route  to  the  east;  rebuilt  by  Justinian  I,  it 
was  attacked  by  the  Arabs  in  778  and  940.  Kolo¬ 
neia  appears  as  a  military  district  commanded  by 


a  doux  Kallistos  ca.838  (A.  Kazhdan,  Byzantion  56 
[1986]  155O  and  a  strategos  by  863;  a  seal  of  the 
gth/ 10th  C.  calls  the  commander  of  Koloneia  ar- 
chon.  For  Constantine  VII  Koloneia  was  a  small 
theme,  named  for  its  powerful  and  steep  fortress, 
the  polisma  of  Koloneia.  In  1057,  the  tagmata  of 
Koloneia  and  Chaldia  supported  the  revolt  of 
Isaac  I  Komnenos,  and  in  1068  Koloneia  was 
controlled  by  the  rebel  Crispin.  It  fell  to  the  Turks 
after  the  battle  of  Mantzikert  in  1071  but  was 
briefly  retaken  by  the  Byz.  in  1106.  Koloneia  was 
a  bishopric  under  Sebasteia;  by  879  it  became 
autocephalous  and  in  the  11th  C.  was  made  a 
metropolis.  The  region  was  the  center  of  the 
Paulicians  in  the  7th— gth  C.  The  site  contains 
an  imposing  fortress  with  citadel  and  keep  of 
several  periods  from  Roman  through  Ottoman. 

2.  Koloneia  in  Cappadocia.  Located  at  the  edge 
of  the  central  Anatolian  plateau,  this  Koloneia, 
now  Aksaray,  was  important  as  a  road  junction 
and  aplekton  w'here  armies  gathered  for  expe¬ 
ditions  to  the  south  and  east.  Koloneia  was  a 
suffragan  bishopric  of  Mokissos  through  the  1  ith 
C.;  it  preserves  no  Byz.  remains. 

lit.  1.  Bryer-Winfield,  Pontos  145-51. 

lit.  2.  TIB  2:207^  -C.F. 

KOLOSSAI.  See  Chonai. 

KOLYBAS,  SERGIOS,  protonotarios  and  imperial 
secretary,  rhetorician;  fl.  late  12th  C.  Kolybas 
(KoXvfias)  wrote  two  speeches  addressed  to  Isaac 
II  and  delivered  in  1193  (not  in  1186  as  they  are 
dated  by  Dujcev),  almost  at  the  same  time  as  the 
speech  of  George  Tornikios.  Kolybas’s  speeches 
concern  the  revolt  of  Asen  I  and  Peter  of  Bul¬ 
garia;  he  stressed  that  Peter  concluded  a  truce 
with  Byz.,  whereas  Asen  was  still  fighting  against 
the  empire. 

ed.  Regel,  Fontes  280—300. 

lit.  Dujcev,  Proucvanija  77— 8 1 .  —A.K. 

KOMENTIOLOS  (Ko/aePTioA.09),  general;  died 
Constantinople  27  Nov.  602.  Komentiolos  started 
his  career  under  Maurice  in  583,  as  a  member  of 
an  embassy  to  the  Avars,  then  as  military  com¬ 
mander.  In  584  he  defeated  Slav  troops  under 
Ardagastos;  Komentiolos  moved  less  successfully 
the  next  year  against  the  Avars.  In  588/9  Maurice 
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sent  him  against  the  Persians  as  a  replacement  for 
Philipi  ikos,  and  Komentiolos  gained  a  decisive 
victory  at  Sisarbanon,  near  Nisibis;  he  captured 
the  fortress  of  Akbas.  When  Chosroes  II  fled  to 
the  empire,  Komentiolos  and  Domitianos  were 
in  charge  of  the  king,  and  Komentiolos  restored 
him  to  the  throne.  Recalled  to  the  Balkans,  Ko¬ 
mentiolos  was  routed  in  598  by  the  Avars  and 
fled  to  Drizipetra  (Thrace),  where  the  citizens 
prevented  his  entry;  thereafter  the  city  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  barbarians.  Together  with  Priskos 
he  held  command  in  the  area  of  the  Danube;  they 
were  unable  to  stop  the  Avar  invasion.  During 
the  revolt  of  Phokas,  Komentiolos  was  assigned 
to  defend  the  walls  of  Constantinople  but  was 
seized  and  executed. 

Theophylaktos  Simokattes,  the  main  source  on 
Komentiolos,  is  hostile  to  him,  describing  the  gen¬ 
eral  as  a  coward  and  even  a  traitor:  thus  the  battle 
near  Drizipetra  is  presented  as  a  treacherous  act 
to  punish  unruly  soldiers.  To  be  distinguished 
from  Komentiolos  is  another  Komentiolos,  a 
brother  of  Phokas;  he  revolted  against  Herakleios 
(Kaegi,  “New  Evidence”  311—23). 

lit.  Kaegi,  Unrest  108-12.  M.  Nystazopoulou-Peleki- 
dou,  “Symbole  eis  ten  chronologesin  ton  Abarikon  kai 
Slabikon  epidromon  epi  Maurikiou  (582—602),”  Symmeikta 
2  (1970)  175-82.  Whitby,  Maurice  &  His  Historian  97-105, 
139—5°-  -W.E.K.,  A.K. 


KOMES.  See  Comes. 

KOMES  HYDATON  (K6/Z179  vdar orv,  lit.  “count 
of  the  waters”),  subaltern  official  of  the  genikon 
mentioned  in  the  Kletorologion  of  Philotheos.  The 
komes  hydaton  was  in  charge  of  aqueducts,  as  is 
clear  from  the  letter  of  Theodore  of  Kyzikos  to 
Constantine  VII  in  which  the  bishop  asked  the 
komes  to  provide  him  with  “wintry  water”  to  satiate 
his  “summery  thirst”  ( NE  19  [1925]  276.18—20). 
Dolger  ( Beitrage  go,  n.g)  surmises  that  his  duty 
was  to  collect  the  tax  on  canals  and  aqueducts, 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  Basilika  (Basil.  16.1.27). 
He  is  perhaps  to  be  identified  with  the  logo- 

THETES  TON  HYDATON.  -A.K. 


KOMES  TES  KORTES  (KO/u.199  tt)9  Koprr /9),  offi¬ 
cial  on  the  staff  of  a  strategos,  probably  a  civil 
official  with  judicial  and  police  duties.  Constantine 


VII  (De  cer.  489.17-21)  states  that  the  name  orig¬ 
inates  from  the  word  korte  (tent),  since  the  duty 
of  the  komes  was  to  pitch  the  imperial  tent  during 
a  campaign.  The  author  of  the  vita  of  George  of 
Amastris  (ed.  Vasil’evskij,  Trudy  3:45.5—16)  calls 
him  “the  shield-bearer  of  the  korte”  and  stresses 
the  Italian  origin  of  the  term.  Several  seals  of  this 
komes  are  preserved,  dated  mostly  to  the  8th  and 
gth  C.  (Zacos,  Seals  1,  nos.  1422,  1495,  1530A); 
the  legends  on  certain  seals  indicate  the  province 
in  which  the  komes  tes  kortes  served:  Peloponnesos 
(Zacos,  Seals  2,  00.936),  Macedonia,  Chaldia,  and 
so  on.  The  earliest  mention  of  the  komes  tes  kortes 
in  narrative  sources  is  a  letter  of  Theodore  of 
Stoudios  (PG  gg:i232A)  of  817/18;  the  vita  of 
Theodore  reports  that  Leo  V  ordered  the  strategos 
of  Anatolikon  to  send  the  komes  tes  kortes  to  flog 
the  holy  man  (PG  gg:2g6B).  In  the  vita  of  George 
of  Amastris  the  komes  tes  kortes  has  responsibility 
in  a  criminal  case,  and  Constantine  VII  mentions 
the  komes  together  with  protonotarioi  (De  cer. 
489.2-3).  Komites  tes  kortes  appear  in  the  lists  of 
provincial  functionaries  from  995  (Ivir.,  110.8.10) 
to  1088  (Patmou  Engrapha  1,  no. 6. 61),  usually  after 
the  chartoularioi  of  the  dromos  and  of  themes. 
The  last  references  to  komites  tes  kortes  are  in  the 
12th  C.  in  the  Alexiad  of  Anna  Komnene  and  in 
a  letter  of  1116. 

lit.  Bury,  Adm.  System  43.  E.  Vranousse,  Komiskortes  ho 
ex  Arbanon  (Ioannina  1962).  —A.K. 

KOMES  TES  LAMIAS  (Kopcrj 9  tt)9  Xaptia 9),  an 
enigmatic  functionary  of  the  genikon  mentioned 
in  the  Kletorologion  of  Philotheos;  the  name  has 
been  connected  with  the  Latin  lamina! lamna, 
meaning,  among  other  things,  gold  or  other  pre¬ 
cious  metals,  and  interpreted  as  one  who  “had  to 
do  with  bullion  and  mines”  (Bury,  Adm.  System 
89).  The  usual  opinion  that  the  komes  tes  lamias  is 
to  be  identified  with  the  comes  meiallurum  per  Illyn - 
cum  first  mentioned  in  365  and  known  to  the 
Notitia  dignitatum  (O.  Seeck,  RE  4  [1901]  659) 
cannot  be  either  proven  or  rejected.  On  seals  of 
the  gth  through  the  11th  C.  the  komes  tes  lamias 
bears  the  titles  of  spatharios,  strator,  or  protospathari- 
os,  and  sometimes  combines  his  office  with  that  of 
the  epi  ton  oikeiakon  (see  Oikeiakos)  or  the  me  gas 
chartoularios  of  the  genikon  (Laurent,  Corpus  2,  nos. 
401—06;  Zacos,  Seals  2,  no. 829). 

lit.  Haldon,  Praetorians  593,  n.978.  -A.K. 
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KOMES  TON  TEICHEON  (kojU. 179  tojv  telxecov, 
telx&v,  or  tov  telxovs,  lit.  “count  of  the  walls”), 
commander  of  a  military  body  responsible  for  the 
defense  of  the  Long  Wall  and  the  adjacent  area. 
Bury  ( Adm .  System  68)  without  convincing  proof 
connects  this  office  with  the  vicarius  of  the  Long 
Wall  who  was  introduced  by  Justinian  I  and  soon 
replaced  by  the  Justinianic  praetor  for  Thrace. 
The  first  mentioned  komes  ton  teicheon  (named 
archon  ton  teichiou  by  Theoph.  40 1 . 1  or  ton  teicheon 
by  Nikeph.  56.4-5)  was  Niketas  Anthrax  who  was 
executed  in  718/19.  The  term  seems  not  yet  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  taktika  of  the  9th  and  10th  C.; 
in  the  late  gth  C.  the  Kletorologion  of  Philotheos 
calls  him  sometimes  domestikos  and  sometimes  komes. 
A  lOth-C.  historian  (Genes.  4.46-47)  describes 
him  as  “one  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  Walls.” 
The  functions  of  the  komes  ton  teicheon  are  not 
dearly  defined:  he  belonged  to  the  domestikoi 
and  could  even  combine  his  post  with  that  of  the 
domestikos  ton  Noumeron.  The  komes  ton  tei¬ 
cheon  supervised  the  prison  of  Chalke  and  partic¬ 
ipated  in  guarding  the  palace.  The  office  of 
domestikos  ton  teicheon  is  mentioned  by  pseudo- 
Kodinos  in  the  14th  C.,  but  the  last  known  komes 
ton  teicheon  was  probably  the  1  ith-C.  patrikios  Me- 
lias,  whom  Christopher  of  Mytilene  (ed.  Kurtz, 
no.  16.27)  calls  the  archon  of  the  walls.  Oikono- 
mides  ( Listes  337)  surmises,  contrary  to  Guilland, 
that  the  office  is  mentioned  also  in  the  Peira.  The 
staff  of  the  komes  ton  teicheon  was  identical  to  that 
of  the  domestikos  ton  Noumeron. 

lit.  Guilland,  Titres,  pt.XIX  (1964),  17— 25.  -A.K. 

KOMES  TOU  STAULOU  (ko/x ris  tov  crravkov, 
lit.  “count  of  the  stable”),  one  of  the  stratarchai, 
a  high-ranking  official  responsible  for  the  horses 
and  mules  needed  by  the  army  and  the  court,  a 
duty  he  shared  with  the  logothetes  ton  agelon. 
In  the  late  Roman  Empire  the  comites  (or  tribuni) 
sacri  stabuli  administered  the  levying  of  horses 
from  the  provinces;  this  levy  was  later  commuted, 
and  in  367  Valens  ordered  that  procurators  of 
the  imperial  estates  should  pay  to  the  government 
23  solidi  per  horse  assessed  (Jones,  LRE  1:6250. 
In  the  6th  C.  the  title  of  archon  of  the  imperial 
hippokomoi  (grooms)  was  conferred  on  leading 
generals  such  as  Belisarios  (Prokopios,  SH  4.39) 
or  Konstantianos  (Prokopios,  Wars  5.7.26).  Ba- 
douarios,  Justin  II’s  brother,  is  called  homes  of  the 


imperial  stable  ( ton  staulon)  by  a  gth-C.  chronicler 
(Theoph.  246.12-14).  In  the  taktika  and  esp.  in 
the  De  ceremoniis  the  komes  tou  staulou  is  an  officer 
responsible  for  horses  in  Constantinople  (at  the 
court?)  and  in  the  estates  of  Malagina;  his  staff, 
omitted  in  the  Kletorologion  of  Philotheos,  in¬ 
cluded  chartoularioi,  komites  of  Malagina,  and 
several  others  (epeiktes,  saphramentarios,  etc.)  whose 
functions  are  not  clearly  defined;  a  chartoularios 
of  the  stable  still  existed  at  the  end  of  the  1  ith  C. 
(PG  127:9736).  By  the  13th  C.  the  konostaulos 
seems  to  have  replaced  the  komes  tou  staulou ,  al¬ 
though  in  the  14th  C.  pseudo- Kodinos  mentions 
the  komes  of  the  imperial  horses,  a  courtier  who, 
together  with  the  protostrator,  held  the  horse 
while  the  emperor  mounted.  At  the  end  of  the 
13th  C.  Chadenos,  who  was  the  komes  of  the  im¬ 
perial  horses  (Pachym.,  ed.  Failler,  1:47.10),  was 
given  important  political  assignments. 

lit.  Bury,  Adm.  System  1 136  Guilland,  Institutions  1  ^69- 
71.  Oikonomides,  Listes  338b  Laurent,  Corpus  2:487-97. 

-A.K. 


KOMETOPOULOI  ( Ko/j.7)t6ttov\oi ),  the  sons  of 
the  comes  Nicholas  and  his  wife  Ripsime — David, 
Moses,  Aaron,  and  Samuel  of  Bulgaria.  Asolik 
plainly  says  that  the  Kometopouloi  (“Komsajagk”) 
were  Armenians  from  the  district  of  Derjan.  They 
headed  a  revolt  in  Bulgaria  against  Byz.  power. 
Where  and  when  this  revolt  began  are  the  subject 
of  discussion.  An  1  ith-C.  historian  (Skyl.  255.73- 
80)  says  that  the  sons  of  Peter  of  Bulgaria,  Boris 
II  and  Romanos,  left  Constantinople  ca.970  in 
order  to  oppose  the  revolt  of  the  Kometopouloi; 
John  Geometres  in  a  poem  titled  On  the  Kometo¬ 
pouloi,  playing  on  the  word  for  comet  and  the 
name  of  Kometopouloi,  connects  the  revolt  with 
the  appearance  of  a  comet  (perhaps  in  g68)  and 
the  death  of  Nikephoros  II  Phokas  in  969  (A. 
Leroy-Molinghen,  Byzantion  42  [1972—73]  41  of). 
Nevertheless  W.  Seibt  thinks  it  impossible  that  the 
revolt  started  in  969;  he  refers  to  another  passage 
in  Skylitzes  (Skyl.  328f)  in  which  the  revolt  of  the 
Kometopouloi  is  set  at  the  time  of  the  death  of 
John  I  Tzimiskes  in  976.  Also  disputed  is  whether 
the  revolt  encompassed  only  Macedonia  or  took 
place  in  northeastern  Bulgaria,  eventually  to  be 
united  with  the  movement  in  western  Bulgaria. 
P.  Petrov  ( BBulg  1  [1962]  137-42)  hypothesized 
that  the  account  by  the  i5th-C.  Polish  historian 


Diugosz  about  the  revolt  of  Peter  and  Bojan  in 
Bulgaria  in  976  is  to  be  connected  with  the  activity 
of  the  Kometopouloi.  David  and  Moses  died  soon 
after  976,  and  Aaron,  probably,  on  14  June  987 
or  988.  Samuel  remained  alone  at  the  helm  of  the 
Bulgarian  state. 

lit.  W.  Seibt,  “Untersuchungen  zur  Vor-  und  Friihge- 
schichte  der  ‘bulgarischen’  Kometopulen,”  HA  89  (1975) 
65—100.  Feriuga,  Byzantium  345—54.  A.  Leroy-Molinghen, 
“Les  ‘Cometopoules  et  1’etat  de  Samuel,’  ”  Byzantion  39 
0969)  497-500.  -A.K. 

KOMMERKIARIOS  (Ko/z/aep/adpto?),  a  fiscal  of¬ 
ficial,  probably  the  successor  of  the  late  Roman 
comes  commerciorum,  the  controller  of  trade  on  the 
frontier.  The  Notitia  dignitatum  mentions  only 
three  comites  commerciorum :  for  Oriens,  for  the  area 
on  the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea,  and  for  Illyri- 
cum  (O.  Seeck,  RE  4  [1901]  643O.  The  first  men¬ 
tion  of  kommerkiarios  is  found  in  fragmentary  in¬ 
scriptions  of  a  law  promulgated  by  Anastasios  I. 
The  seals  of  kommerkiarioi  show  that  they  were 
stationed  in  many  places  on  the  frontier,  appar¬ 
ently  supporting  the  statement  of  Prokopios  (SH 
25.5)  that  Justinian  I  installed  customs  stations  “at 
each  strait”  and  sent  two  archontes  to  each  location 
to  collect  tolls.  G.  Millet’s  attempt  ( Melanges  offerts 
a  m.  Gustave  Schlumberger,  vol.  2  [Paris  1924]  303— 
27)  to  consider  the  early  kommerkiarioi  as  the  em¬ 
peror’s  merchants  is  questionable. 

The  [ genikos ]  kommerkiarios  farmed  out  his  office 
at  public  auction  for  one  or  two  years;  his  func¬ 
tions  have  been  understood  as  those  of  a  duty 
collector  or  of  a  quartermaster  general  of  the 
army  or  of  an  entrepreneur  (or  association  of 
entrepreneurs)  who  obtained  the  monopoly  of 
silk  trade  and  silk  production,  initially  for  all  the 
empire,  then  for  one  or  more  provinces.  The 
kommerkiarioi  had  special  seals  for  their  merchan¬ 
dise,  displaying  the  image  of  the  emperor(s),  the 
indictions  for  which  each  seal  was  valid  (ranging 
from  673/4  to  832/,3)>  and  naming  the  warehouses 
(apothekai,  concentration  and  redistribution  points) 
of  the  province(s)  under  their  jurisdiction.  For  a 
short  period  in  695-97  and  permanently  from 
730/1  to  832/3,  these  special  seals  do  not  mention 
individual  kommerkiarioi  but  rather  bear  the  im¬ 
personal  expression  “of  the  imperial  kommerkia ,” 
presumably  because  these  were  offices  run  by 
state  employees  who  may  have  exercised  general 
control  over  the  merchandise  and  collected  duties. 


After  the  mid-8th  C.  these  offices  appear  only  in 
Thrace  and  Macedonia.  From  the  end  of  the  7th 
C.  the  significance  of  kommerkiarioi  decreased;  the 
late  9th-C.  Kletorologion  of  Philotheos  cites  them 
only  as  subaltern  officials  in  the  genikon.  These 
new  officials,  called  [imperial]  kommerkiarioi,  had 
jurisdiction  over  themes  or  ports  as  well  as  the 
function  of  controlling  imports  and  exports  and 
collecting  some  duties. 

On  seals  of  the  9th  to  11th  C.,  kommerkiarioi  are 
seen  to  control  larger  territorial  units,  such  as 
Chaldia  or  Cyprus,  or  to  operate  in  trade  centers 
such  as  Abydos,  Erythrai,  and  Cherson;  some¬ 
times,  like  Joseph,  abydikos  and  kommerkiarios  of 
Thessalonike  and  Kephalenia  (Zacos,  Seals  2, 
no.  1075),  they  functioned  simultaneously  in  towns 
far  removed  from  each  other.  Some  kommerkiarioi, 
such  as  the  kommerkiarios  of  the  Bulgarians  (ibid., 
no. 910)  and  kommerkiarios  of  Preslav  (no.  1043), 
were  inspectors  of  trade  in  the  northern  Balkans. 
They  held  court  titles,  such  as  mandator  or  proto- 
spatharios  of  the  Chrysotriklinos,  but  could  have 
specifically  “commercial”  offices  such  as  metretes 
or  “measurer”  (110.627).  A  seal  of  a  megas  kommer¬ 
kiarios  of  the  West,  titled  spatharokandidatos,  is  dat¬ 
able  to  the  second  half  of  the  10th  C.  (no.8og). 

At  least  until  1  ig6  (Lavra  1,  no. 67. 61),  kommer¬ 
kiarioi  appear  in  chrysobulls  as  collectors  of  kom- 
merkion,  but  the  author  of  the  vita  A  of  Athana- 
sios  of  Athos  (ed.  Noret,  par.  10. 13— 15)  already 
identified  a  kommerkiarios  as  the  Byz.  equivalent  of 
praktor. 

lit.  Antoniadis-Bibicou,  Douanes  157—91.  C.  Morrisson, 
W.  Seibt,  “Sceaux  de  commerciaires  byzantins  du  Vile 
siecle  trouves  a  Carthage,”  RN6  24  (1982)  222-40.  Oiko¬ 
nomides,  Dated  Seals,  nos.  2—15,  17,  19—22,  27,  29—30,  40, 
42,  46.  Idem,  “Silk  Trade  and  Production  in  Byzantium 
from  the  Sixth  to  the  Ninth  Century:  The  Seals  of  Kom¬ 
merkiarioi,”  DOP  40  ( 1 986)  33—53.  — A.K.,  N.O. 

KOMMERKION  (KOfXfXEpKLou),  a  term  wall  lwo 
meanings  in  Byz. 

1.  Commercium  was  the  late  Roman  name  of 
some  frontier  cities  where  exchanges  with  foreign 
merchants  were  authorized;  their  activities  were 
supervised  by  the  comes  commerciorum. 

2.  Kommerkion  was  a  tax  on  merchandise  that 
appears  in  the  sources  around  the  year  800.  It 
has  been  understood  as  a  circulation  and  sales 
tax,  paid  at  the  customs  and  a  replacement  of 
the  octava;  it  was  collected  on  all  merchandise 
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imported  into  the  empire  (including  some  pris¬ 
oners  of  war  destined  to  be  sold  as  slaves)  and, 
inside  the  empire,  on  merchandise  reaching  Con¬ 
stantinople  by  sea.  Its  rate  was  to  percent  ad 
valorem  (thus  also  called  dekate),  until  the  mid- 14th 
C.,  when  John  VI  reduced  it  to  2  percent. 

lit.  Hendy,  Economy  174,  282b  592,  594,  596-98. 

-N.O. 

KOMNENE,  ANNA,  historian;  born  Constanti¬ 
nople  2  Dec.  1083,  died  ca.  1153/4.  Eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Alexios  I,  Anna  Komnene  (K optvrjvrj)  was 
betrothed  to  Constantine  Doukas,  son  of  Michael 
VII,  who  was  regarded  as  the  heir  to  the  throne; 
after  his  premature  death  she  married  Nikepho¬ 
ros  Bryennios.  In  1118,  with  the  support  of  Irene 
Doukaina,  she  schemed  in  order  to  obtain  the 
throne  for  her  husband,  but  the  success  of  John 
II  forced  her  to  retire  to  the  Kecharitomene 
nunnery,  although  she  became  a  nun  only  on  her 
deathbed. 

In  the  monastery  Anna  was  a  patron  of  schol¬ 
arship  and  wrote  (after  1 148)  the  Alexiad,  a  long 
panegyric  of  her  father,  whose  reign  she  con¬ 
trasted  to  the  rule  of  her  nephew  Manuel  I.  As 
in  Bryennios’s  history,  Anna  started  with  the  back¬ 
ground  of  Alexios’s  victory;  Bryennios,  however, 
praised  the  leading  noble  families  equally,  while 
Anna  concentrated  on  her  father’s  deeds.  Proud 
of  the  ancient  heritage  of  Byz.,  she  was  very 
conservative  and  disapproved  of  the  radical  ideas 
of  both  John  Italos  and  the  Bogomils.  Although 
Anna’s  chronology  is  inconsistent  (Ja.  Ljubarskij, 
VizVrem  23  [1963]  47-56),  and  the  facts  some¬ 
times  distorted,  the  Alexiad  is  an  important  source, 
esp.  for  the  history  of  Alexios’s  wars  and  inter¬ 
national  relations.  A  talented  w'riter,  Anna  often 
created  images  (e.g.,  for  Robert  Guiscard)  of 
depth  and  complexity;  many  scenes  are  emotion¬ 
ally  vivid.  The  Alexiad  was  paraphrased  in  the 
vernacular.  Anna’s  eulogy  by  George  Tornikios 
provides  us  not  only  with  her  moral  characteri¬ 
zation,  but  also  with  a  physical  portrait. 

ed.  Alexiade,  ed.  B.  Leib  (with  P.  Gautier),  4  vols.  (Paris 
i937— 76),  with  Fr.  tr.;  Eng.  tr.  E.R.A.  Sewter  (Baltimore- 
Harmondsworth  1969);  Russ.  tr.  Ja.  Ljubarskij  (Moscow 
1965).  H.  Hunger,  Anonyme  Metaphrase  zu  Anna  Komnene, 
Alexias  XI— XIII  (V ienna  1981). 

lit.  Hunger,  Lit.  1 :40c— 09.  G.  Buckler,  Anna  Comnena 
(Oxford  1929).  Ja.  Ljubarskij,  “Mirovozzrenie  Anny  Kom- 
niny,”  Utenye  zapiski  Velikolukskogo  pedinstituta  24  (1964) 
152-76.  H.  Hunger,  “Stilstufen  in  der  byzantinischen  Ge- 


schichtsschreibung  des  12.  jahrhunderts,”  BSIEB  5  (1978) 
139-70.  -A.K. 

KOMNENE,  IRENE,  sebastokratorissa,  wife  of  the 
sebastokrator  Andronikos  Komnenos  (Manuel  I’s 
brother);  born  ca.i  110,  died  Constantinople?  soon 
after  1151/2.  After  her  husband’s  death  in  1142, 
the  ambitious  Irene  came  into  conflict  with  the 
young  Manuel  I.  She  was  exiled  to  the  Princes’ 
Islands,  and  her  enormous  fortune  was  confis¬ 
cated.  When  she  returned,  she  was  then  accused 
of  being  involved  in  a  plot  against  Manuel  I  (in 
1 148)  and  after  a  short  banishment  was  placed  in 
the  Pantokrator  monastery.  Irene  was  the  patron 
of  literati  in  the  capital  (Prodromos,  Manganeios 
Prodromos,  Tzetzes,  Manasses)  and  corresponded 
with  the  monk  Jacob.  The  poets  praised  her  wealth, 
beauty,  cleverness,  and  her  courageous  indepen¬ 
dence  in  opposition  to  Manuel  I.  Irene’s  sons  John 
and  Alexios  became  Manuel’s  favorites,  and  Alexios 
Komnenos  controlled  the  government  during  Al¬ 
exios  II’s  minority;  her  daughter  Theodora  was 
married  to  Henry  of  Babenberg,  another  daugh¬ 
ter  Eudokia  was  Andronikos  I’s  mistress. 

lit.  Barzos,  Genealogia  1:360—79.  E.  Jeffreys,  “The  Se- 
vastokratorissa  Eirene  as  Literary  Patroness,”  JOB  32/3 
(1982)  63-71.  O.  Lampsidis,  “Zur  Sebastokratorissa  Ei¬ 
rene, ^ "JOB  34  (1984)  91-105.  -A.K. 


KOMNENE,  MARIA  (the  Porphyrogennete), 
daughter  of  Manuel  I  and  Bertha  of  Sulzbach; 
born  Constantinople  Mar.  1152,  died  Constanti¬ 
nople  July  1182/early  1183.  She  was  heiress- 
presumptive  until  Alexios  II  was  born.  About 
1 163  she  was  betrothed  to  the  future  Bela  III  of 
Hungary.  Despite  the  betrothal,  in  1166  or  1167 
Manuel  offered  her  hand  to  William  II  of  Sicily, 
whose  regents  declined  the  offer.  After  Alexios 
II’s  birth,  her  engagement  to  Bela  was  terminated. 
In  1171  or  1172  Manuel  betrothed  her  to  William 
II,  but  she  never  left  for  Italy.  In  1177  or  1178, 
Manuel  offered  her  hand  to  confirm  an  alliance 
with  the  Montferrat  family;  early  in  1180  Renier 
of  Montferrat  married  her.  She  received  the 
title  kaisarissa  (i.e.,  wife  of  the  caesar);  with  her 
forceful  personality,  she  easily  dominated  him. 
After  Manuel’s  death,  dissatisfied  by  her  lack  of 
influence  on  the  regency  for  Alexios  II,  Maria 
started  a  conspiracy  (Feb.  1181).  When  it  was 
detected  in  March,  she  and  her  husband  fled  to 
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Hagia  Sophia,  whence  she  waged  war  on  the  re¬ 
gency’’  soldiers.  She  urged  the  future  Androni¬ 
kos  I  Komnenos  to  advance  on  Constantinople. 
In  May  the  patriarch  arranged  peace  and  she  and 
Renier  returned  to  the  palace.  After  Andronikos 
took  Constantinople,  she  allegedly  was  poisoned. 

lit.  J.  Parker,  “The  Attempted  Byzantine  Alliance  with 
the  Sicilian  Norman  Kingdom  (1 166-7),”  BSR  n.s.  1 1  (1956) 
86—93.  Brand,  Byzantium  34—37.  Barzos,  Genealogia  2:439— 
52.  -C.M.B. 

KOMNENIAN  DYNASTY,  family  that  ruled  from 
1081  to  1 185.  The  first  of  the  Komnenoi  to  ascend 
the  throne  was  Isaac  I,  but  the  dynasty  really 
commenced  with  his  nephew  Alexios  I.  Excep¬ 
tionally  in  the  history  of  Byz.  the  first  three  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  dynasty,  Alexios,  John  II,  and  Manuel 
I,  held  power  for  a  full  century.  The  12th  C.  was 
comparatively  stable.  Alexios  quashed  political  and 
ideological  resistance  and,  apart  from  the  rivalry 
within  the  family  of  the  Komnenoi,  the  century 
did  not  see  serious  rebellions  or  riots.  The  minor¬ 
ity  of  Alexios  II  and  the  usurpation  of  Andro¬ 
nikos  I,  however,  reopened  political  conflict.  The 
Komnenoi  stabilized  the  international  position  of 
the  empire  despite  severe  pressures  from  Seljuks, 
Normans,  the  Crusaders,  and  Venice.  The  econ¬ 
omy  revived;  art  and  literature  flowered  even  if 
the  term  Komnenian  Renaissance  cannot  be  used 
without  qualification.  Evaluation  of  the  dynasty  is 
contradictory.  On  the  one  hand,  V.  Vasil’evskij 
propounded  a  theory  (developed  by  G.  Ostrogor- 
sky  and  modified  by  P.  Lemerle)  that,  by  accepting 
Western  feudalism,  the  Komnenian  dynasty  de¬ 
stroyed  original  Byz.  institutions  and  caused  the 
decline  of  the  empire,  while  on  the  other,  A. 
Kazhdan  and  R.-J.  Lilie  emphasize  the  positive 
effect  of  Komnenian  policy. 

lit.  A.  Kazhdan,  “Zagadka  Komninov,”  VizVrem  25  (1964) 
53-98.  Lemerle,  Cinq  etudes  309-12.  R.-j.  Lilie,  “Des  Kai¬ 
sers  Macht  und  Ohnmacht,”  in  Varia,  vol.  1  (Bonn  1984) 
9— 1 2°-  -A.K  ,  C.M.B. 

KOMNENODOUKAS.  See  Doukas 

KOMNENOS  (Ko/ai'ijtos),  name  of  a  noble  lin¬ 
eage,  deriving  from  village  of  Komne  (Psellos  in 
Sathas,  MB  4:407.20—21);  K.  Amantos  ( Thrakika 
10  [1938]  232O  located  it  in  Thrace  despite  the 
explicit  evidence  of  Attaleiates  (Attal.  58.11-13) 


that  they  were  among  those  who  were  noble  and 
famous  in  the  East;  in  the  mid-i  ith  C.  their  es¬ 
tates  were  situated  in  the  Kastamon  region.  The 
Komnenoi  are  known  from  the  reign  of  Basil  II 
onward:  the  protospatharios  Nikephoros  governed 
Vaspurakan,  the  patrikios  Manuel  Komnenos  Ero- 
tikos  was  strategos  autokrator  of  the  East.  His  son 
Isaac  (I)  became  emperor  in  1057.  In  the  11th 
C.  Komnenoi  were  landowners  (cf.  Peira  44. 1)  and 
military  commanders:  John,  Isaac  I’s  brother,  was 
domestikos  ton  scholon,  as  was  his  son  Isaac;  another 
son  Manuel  was  protostrator,  the  third  son,  Alex¬ 
ios  (I),  became  emperor  in  1081.  The  Komnenoi 
were  intermarried  with  aristocratic  families  (Da- 
lassenoi,  Doukai)  and  foreign  dynasties — Bulgar¬ 
ian  and  Georgian. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Komnenian  dy¬ 
nasty,  the  Komnenoi  and  families  related  to  them 
by  marriage  acquired  almost  all  of  the  highest 
military  posts  and  were  granted  the  highest  dig¬ 
nities  newly  invented  by  Alexios  I:  according  to  a 
very  approximative  calculation,  90  percent  of  the 
topmost  elite  from  1118  to  1180  consisted  of 
Komnenoi  and  their  relatives  (I.  Sorlin,  TM  6 
[1976]  374).  The  Komnenoi  were  also  active  as 
provincial  governors  in  Cilicia  and  the  Balkans. 
Only  rarely  were  they  in  the  civil  service:  the 
parakoimomenos  John  reportedly  administered  “the 
state  affairs”  under  John  II;  Stephen  was  megas 
droungarios ;  Alexios  and  Constantine  served  as 
imperial  pinkernes.  These  civil  servants  were  all 
distant  relatives  of  the  emperors.  Only  one  rela¬ 
tive  was  in  the  church  hierarchy:  Adrianos,  Al¬ 
exios  I’s  nephew,  who  after  a  career  as  ruler  of 
the  “Chalybes,”  a  tribe  on  the  eastern  frontier, 
became  archbishop  of  Bulgaria  in  1143  under  the 
name  of  John;  Hilarios,  protos  of  Athos  ca.i  1 10, 
who  is  called  a  relative  of  Alexios  I,  is  a  very 
obscure  figure. 

The  role  of  the  Komnenos  family  in  cultural 
life  was  limited:  Anna  Komnene  received  her  ed¬ 
ucation  against  her  parents’  will;  the  only  other 
writers  in  the  family  were  a  certain  sebastokrator 
Isaac  (or  Isaac  Porphyrogennetos — see  Komne¬ 
nos,  Isaac),  who  composed  several  theological 
works,  and  Alexios  I,  who  produced  some  poems. 
More  important  was  the  role  of  the  Komnenoi  as 
patrons,  esp.  certain  women,  such  as  Anna  and 
the  sebastokratorissa  Irene  Komnene.  Great  land- 
owners,  they  founded  several  churches  and  mon¬ 
asteries:  Kosmosoteira  at  Bera,  Kecharitomene, 
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and  Pantokrator  in  Constantinople.  A  i2th-C. 
epigram  states  that  a  John  Komnenos,  son  of  a 
sebastokrator,  built  a  monastery  instead  of  a  man¬ 
sion  (Lampros,  “Mark,  kod.”  [191 1  ]  nos.  50-51); 
the  protostrator  Alexios  is  called  the  founder  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Nicholas  in  Manastir  (F.  Barisic, 
ZRVI  8.2  [1964]  2of ). 

The  role  of  the  Komnenos  family  declined  in 
the  late  12th  C.  due  to  the  anti-aristocratic  policy 
of  Andronikos  I;  his  contemporary,  David  Kom¬ 
nenos,  governor  of  Thessalonike  in  1185,  was 
treated  by  Eustathios  of  Thessalonike  and  Niketas 
Choniates  as  a  symbol  of  cowardice  and  lack  of 
martial  prowess  (K.  Barzos,  Makedonika  20  [1980] 
30—47).  Nonetheless,  the  name  of  Komnenos  re¬ 
tained  its  spell  and  was  broadly  used  as  a  sort  of 
royal  title  by  various  dynasties  from  the  late  12th 
C.  onward:  Angeloi,  Vatatzes,  and  the  rulers  of 
Trebizond  (Grand  Komnenoi)  who  claimed  affin¬ 
ity  with  the  Komnenoi.  In  the  second  half  of  the 
13th  C.  several  members  of  the  Komnenos  family 
held  relatively  modest  posts,  for  example,  the 
megas  domestikos  Theodore  Angelos  Komnenos 
ca.  1287  and  a  sebastos  George  Doukas  Komnenos 
mentioned  on  a  i3th-C.  seal.  A  branch  of  the 
family  was  established  at  this  time  in  Ikonion  and 
is  attested  by  an  inscription  (P.  Wittek,  Byzantion 
i°  [1935]  505-15).  (See  genealogical  table.) 

lit.  K.  Barzos,  He  Genealogia  ton  Komnenon,  2  vols. 
(Thessalonike  1984).  A.  Hohlweg,  Beitrdge  zur  Verwaltungs- 
geschichte  des  Ostromischen  Reiches  unter  den  Komnenen  (Mun¬ 
ich  1965).  B.  Katsaros,  “To  problema  tes  katagoges’  ton 
Komnenon,”  Byzantiaka  3  (1983)  111—22  .PLP,  nos.  12050— 
123.  H.  Omont,  “Portraits  de  differents  membres  de  la 
famille  des  Comnene,”  REGr  17  (1904)  361—73.  -A.K. 


KOMNENOS,  ISAAC,  older  brother  of  Alexios 
I;  born  ca.  1050,  died  between  1 102  and  1 104  (D. 
Papachryssanthou,  REB  21  [1963]  250—55).  About 
1071  or  1072  Michael  VII  married  him  to  Irene, 
cousin  of  Maria  of  “Alania,”  who  bore  him  four 
sons  and  four  daughters.  About  1073,  while  do- 
mestikos  of  the  East,  he  was  captured  by  the  Turks, 
then  ransomed;  sent  ca.  1074  as  doux  of  Antioch, 
he  repressed  disturbances  there.  He  was  again 
taken  by  the  Turks  and  ransomed  by  the  Anti- 
ochenes.  During  the  reign  of  Nikephoros  III, 
Isaac  enjoyed  imperial  favor,  while  using  his 
friendship  with  Maria  of  “Alania”  to  further  his 
and  Alexios’s  goals.  When  the  brothers  rebelled 
(Feb.  1081),  Isaac  placed  the  purple  boots  on  his 


brother’s  feet.  Thereafter,  he  enthusiastically  as¬ 
sisted  Alexios,  who  created  the  title  of  sebasto¬ 
krator  for  him.  Anna  Komnene  (An.Komn. 
2:11.27)  calls  him  “emperor  without  the  purple” 
and  Alexios’s  equal.  During  Alexios’s  absences, 
Isaac  aided  Anna  Dalassene,  esp.  in  prosecuting 
John  Italos.  To  finance  Alexios’s  wars  against 
the  Normans  and  Pechenegs,  Isaac  confiscated 
precious  ecclesiastical  objects.  He  thus  opposed 
Metr.  Leo  of  Chalcedon  and  played  a  leading 
part  in  his  condemnation.  Patristic  texts  assem¬ 
bled  by  Isaac  for  this  trial  survive.  When,  ca.  1094, 
Isaac’s  son  John  was  accused  of  treason,  Isaac 
rode  hastily  to  Philippopolis  to  defend  him.  Late 
in  life,  he  helped  entrap  Basil  the  Bogomil. 
Isaac  apparently  held  lands  near  Thessalonike 
(Lavra  1:269-71). 

ed.  Procli  Diadochi  tria  opuscula,  ed.  H.  Boese  (Berlin 
i960). 

lit.  Skoulatos,  Personnages  124-30.  Barzos,  Genealogia 
1 167-79.  P.  Gautier,  “Le  synode  des  Blachernes  (fin  1094): 
Etude  prosopographique,”  REB  29  (1971)  221-26. 

-C.M.B. 

KOMNENOS,  ISAAC,  the  name  of  a  writer  or  of 
two  writers  of  the  12th  C.  (1)  Under  the  name  of 
Isaac  Komnenos  the  Sebastokrator  have  survived 
three  philosophical  treatises.  They  are  based  on 
works  of  Proklos  that  are  preserved  only  in  the 
Latin  translation  of  William  of  Moerbeke. 
Proklos — and  following  him,  Komnenos — studied 
problems  of  providence,  evil,  and  necessity.  (2)  A 
certain  Isaac  Komnenos  the  Porphyrogennetos 
was  the  author  of  two  short  works  on  Homer.  In 
the  first  ( The  Omissions  of  Homer),  Komnenos  la¬ 
ments  that  Homer  did  not  mention  some  episodes 
of  the  Trojan  War;  the  second  essay,  On  the  Char¬ 
acters  of  the  Hellenes  and  Trojans  Who  Were  at  Troy, 
characterizes  the  war’s  heroes.  Probably  the  au¬ 
thor  used  the  same  sources  as  did  Tzetzes,  such 
as  Malalas. 

Identification  of  these  writers  is  difficult  since 
in  the  12th  C.  there  were  several  men  named 
Isaac  Komnenos  the  sebastokrator,  and  some  of 
them  were  born  in  the  purple.  Because  the  sebas¬ 
tokrator  Isaac,  brother  of  Alexios  I  (see  preceding 
entry),  commissioned  a  florilegium  of  patristic 
writings  in  refutation  of  Leo  of  Chalcedon  (Beck, 
Kirche  612),  authorship  of  the  philosophical  trea¬ 
tise  has  sometimes  been  attributed  to  him.  Isaac, 
the  son  of  Alexios  I,  has  been  proposed  by  F. 
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Uspenskij  ( IRAIK  12  [1907]  2gf),  followed  by  O. 
Jurewicz  (Andronikos  I.  Komnenos  [Amsterdam  1970] 
33O,  as  the  author  of  the  Homeric  commentaries. 
This  identification  is  based  on  the  statement  in 
Isaac’s  typikon  for  Kosmosoteira  that  he  composed 
(. syntetacha )  a  book  including  verses  and  ekphraseis 
(see  Komnenos,  Isaac  the  Porphyrogennetos), 
and  the  alleged  stylistic  similarities  between  the 
commentaries  and  the  typikon,  but  neither  Uspen¬ 
skij  nor  Jurewicz  gives  examples  for  comparison. 
The  question  remains  open. 

ed.  1.  Proclus,  Trois  etudes  sur  la  providence,  ed.  D.  Isaac 
(Paris  1977,  1979)  1:153-223,  2:99-169.  Isaak  Sebastokra- 
tor’s  “Peri  tes  ton  kakon  hypostaseos”  (De  malorurn  subsistentia), 
ed.  JJ.  Rizzo  (Meisenheim  an  Gian  1971). 

lit.  1.  Barzos,  Genealogia  1:79,  253. 

ed.  2.  Polemonis  declamatimm,  ed.  H.  Hinck  (Leipzig  1873) 
57—88.  Isaac  Porphyrogenitus,  Praefatio  in  Homerum,  ed.  J.F. 
Kindstrand  (Uppsala  1979). 

lit.  a.  Hunger,  Lit.  1:51,  2:58.  Browning,  Studies,  pt. 
XVIII  [1975!,  28.  -A.K. 

KOMNENOS,  ISAAC  THE  PORPHYROGEN¬ 
NETOS,  the  third  son  of  Alexios  I;  born  Con¬ 
stantinople  16  Jan.  1093,  died  soon  after  1152. 
Caesar  during  his  father’s  reign,  Isaac  was  granted 
the  title  of  sebastokrator  by  his  brother  John  II 
whom  he  supported  in  the  latter’s  conflict  with 
their  mother  Irene  Doukaina  and  sister  Anna 
Komnene  in  1118.  The  alliance  of  the  brothers, 
however,  was  of  short  duration:  ca.1130  (accord¬ 
ing  to  Kurtz,  in  1122)  Isaac,  together  with  his  sons 
Andronikos  (the  future  emperor)  and  John,  fled 
to  Amir  GhazI,  the  Dani§mendid  sultan  of  Ikon- 
ion  (died  1134)  and  attempted  to  create  a  broad 
coalition  against  John  II  including  the  Turks, 
Constantine  Gabras  of  Trebizond,  Leo  I  of  Cili- 
cian  Armenia,  and  Foulques  of  Anjou,  the  king 
of  Jerusalem  (1131-43).  Isaac  also  went  to  Pal¬ 
estine  and  visited  some  pilgrimage  sites  in  the 
Holy  Land.  When  the  coalition  failed,  Isaac  ne¬ 
gotiated  with  John  II  and  returned  to  Constanti¬ 
nople  in  1138,  but  the  peace  was  soon  broken:  in 
1 139  Isaac’s  son  John  again  fled  to  the  Turks  and 
Isaac  was  exiled  to  Herakleia  Pontike.  After  John 
II’s  death  in  1143,  Isaac  supported  his  nephew, 
the  sebastokrator  Isaac,  but  this  proved  to  be  the 
wrong  choice,  and  it  was  another  nephew,  Manuel 
I,  who  managed  to  seize  the  throne.  Isaac  (the 
son  of  Alexios  I)  continued,  however,  to  dream 
of  imperial  power,  and  according  to  Kinnamos 
(Kinn.  53f )  he  tried  to  take  advantage  of  Manuel’s 


difficulties  and  assume  his  place  on  the  throne. 
After  1150  Manuel  forced  Isaac  to  go  into  retire¬ 
ment;  in  1151/2  Isaac  founded  the  monastery  of 
Kosmosoteira  at  Bera  for  which  he  wrote  a  typi¬ 
kon. 

Isaac  is  represented  on  a  mosaic  in  the  church 
of  the  Chora  monastery  (Underwood,  KariyeDjami 
1:45-48,  no. 6):  it  is  believed  (R.G.  Ousterhout, 
The  Architecture  of  the  Kariye  Camii  in  Istanbul 
[Washington,  D.C.,  1987]  21)  that  he  was  the  ktetor 
of  Chora  and  had  a  tomb  built  there  for  himself 
before  removing  it  to  the  church  of  the  Kosmo¬ 
soteira  (N.P.  Sevcenko,  GOrThR  29  [1984]  135- 
40).  The  date  for  Isaac’s  reconstruction  of  Chora 
suggested  by  Ousterhout  (ca.1120)  is  based  on 
Kurtz’s  date  of  his  flight  from  Constantinople  and 
is  probably  too  early.  Isaac  also  restored  the  Church 
of  St.  Stephen  in  Constantinople  and  made  it  into 
a  hospice  for  the  monks  of  the  Kosmosoteira  who 
visited  the  capital  (Janin,  Eglises  CP  473). 

During  the  short  period  of  peace  between  John 
II  and  Isaac,  Theodore  Prodromos  addressed  to 
Isaac  an  enkomion  (E.  Kurtz,  BZ  16  [i9°7]  112— 
17)  and  a  eulogy  in  hexameters  (ed.  Horandner, 
no. 42);  some  verses  were  written  as  if  spoken  by 
Isaac  (Horandner,  nos.  40-41,  cf.  also  E.  Kurtz, 
BNJbb  5  [1926-27]  44-46).  Isaac  has  been  iden¬ 
tified  as  the  paraphraser  of  the  Letter  of  Aristeas  (a 
preface  to  the  Old  Testament)  preserved  in  the 
Seraglio  Octateuch,  and  as  the  patron  of  this 
deluxe  MS  (J.  Anderson,  DOP  36  [1982]  84—86). 
In  his  typikon  (ed.  L.  Petit,  IRAIK  13  [1908]  69.6— 
8)  Isaac  states  that  he  “composed  ( syntetacha )  a 
book  with  hexameter,  iambic,  and  political  verses, 
in  addition  to  letters  and  ekphraseis,”  a  passage 
normally  interpreted  as  alluding  to  his  authorship 
of  the  book,  although  it  could  conceivably  refer 
rather  to  a  compilation.  He  may  have  been  the 
author  of  commentaries  on  Homer  ascribed  to  an 
enigmatic  Isaac  Komnenos  the  Porphyrogennetos 
(see  the  preceding  entry  on  Komnenos,  Isaac). 

lit.  Barzos,  Genealogia  1:238—54.  B.  Ferjancic,  “Sevasto- 
kratori  u  Vizantiji,”  ZRVI  11  (ig68)  159L  O.  Jurewicz, 
Andronikos  I.  Komnenos  (Amsterdam  1970)  28-35.  -A.K. 


KOMNENOS,  JOHN,  or  John  the  Fat  (Ilaxw), 
usurper  on  31  July  1200  (not  1201,  as  previously 
believed).  He  was  the  son  of  Alexios  Axouch  and 
Maria  Komnene  (Barzos,  Genealogia  2:117-35)’ 
who  was  a  granddaughter  of  John  II.  Contrary 


to  V.  Laurent  ( EO  32  [1933]  52f),  Pachys  was 
John’s  sobriquet,  not  a  family  name;  he  had  noth¬ 
ing  in  common  with  an  undistinguished  Pachys 
family  known  predominantly  from  l  jth-C.  sources. 
John  was  involved  in  a  plot,  probably  organized 
by  Alexios  Mourtzouphlos  (the  future  Alexios  V). 
Conspirators  broke  into  Hagia  Sophia,  swore  an 
oath  to  restore  the  empire  to  its  former  borders, 
and  acclaimed  John  as  emperor;  thereafter  the 
crowd  pillaged  the  palace  and  churches.  Alexios 
III  Angelos,  who  at  that  time  resided  in  the  Bla- 
chernai  Palace,  sent  troops  under  the  command 
of  Alexios  Palaiologos;  they  sailed  in  boats  to  the 
Great  Palace  and  easily  cleared  the  Hippodrome 
of  John’s  supporters.  He  surrendered  and  was 
executed  on  the  spot.  The  unsuccessful  usurpa¬ 
tion  served  as  the  subject  of  several  contemporary 
orations  by  Nicholas  Mesarites,  Nikephoros 
Chrysoberges,  Euthymios  Tornikios,  and  Ni- 
ketas  Choniates. 

lit.  Brand,  Byzantium  122-24,3476  -A.K. 

KONOSTAULOS  (Kovoaravko^,  from  Lat.  comes 
stabuli,  “count  of  the  stable,’’  Fr.  connetable),  a  term 
that  entered  Byz.  in  the  11th  C.  under  Norman 
influence.  A  i2th-C.  historian  (An.Komn.  2:28.5— 
7)  speaks  of  a  Latin  phalangarches  Bryenne  “called 
konostaulos.”  Guilland  ( Institutions  1:471)  mistak¬ 
enly  ascribes  a  seal  of  an  anthypatos  Isaac  (?)  to  a 
konostaulos  of  the  11th  C.;  in  fact,  the  seal  be¬ 
longed  to  a  komes  tou  staulou  (St.  Maslev, 
IzvBulgArchlnst  20  [Sofia  1955]  452f,  no. 3;  Lau¬ 
rent,  Corpus  2,  no. 924).  The  office/title,  predom¬ 
inantly  in  the  form  megas  konostaulos,  is  known 
only  from  the  13th  C.  onward.  Pachymeres  (Pa- 
chym.,  ed.  Failler,  1:37.4-7)  defines  him  as  the 
commander  of  Italian  mercenaries.  The  first  me¬ 
gas  konostaulos  mentioned  in  the  sources  is  Michael 
Komnenos  Palaiologos  under  John  III  Vatatzes 
(Akrop.  1:134.10-1 1).  In  the  hierarchy  of  pseudo- 
Kodinos  the  megas  konostaulos  follows  the  megas 
primikerios.  From  the  13th  to  the  15th  C.  mem¬ 
bers  of  noble  families  (Palaiologoi,  Tarchaneiotai, 
Monomachoi)  held  this  post  as  did  Western  seig¬ 
neurs  such  as  Licario  of  Verona;  the  title  was 
also  conferred  on  Leonardo  Tocco. 

lit.  Guilland,  Institutions  1:471-74.  Stein,  “Untersu- 
chungen” 54.  -A.K. 

konstantia.  See  Constantia. 


KONSTANTIN  KOSTENECKI  (Constantine  the 
Philosopher),  Bulgaro-Serbian  teacher  and  writer; 
born  Kostenec  (on  the  Marica  River)?  ca.  1380, 
died  after  1431.  He  studied  at  the  Petritzos 
monastery  under  Evtimij  of  Turnovo  and  his 
pupil  Andronikos.  After  the  Turkish  sack  of 
Plovdiv  (Philippopolis)  in  1410,  Konstantin  mi¬ 
grated  to  Serbia,  where  the  despotes  Stefan  La- 
zareviL  welcomed  him.  He  devoted  himself  to 
teaching  and  writing,  interrupted  by  a  visit  to  the 
Holy  Land  and  diplomatic  missions  to  Timur  and 
Ottoman  sultans.  Konstantin  encouraged  the  re¬ 
form  of  Serbian  Slavonic  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  established  by  Evtimij.  He  wrote  a  trea¬ 
tise  on  orthography,  surviving  in  two  redactions; 
a  Life  of  Stefan  Lazarevic  which  is  rich  in  histor¬ 
ical,  geographical,  and  ethnographical  informa¬ 
tion  (Dujcev,  Medioevo  3:366—71);  and  a  Pilgrimage 
to  Palestine  that  is  mainly  derivative  of  hodoiporiai 
toEdem,  Greek  travel  guides  for  pilgrimage.  Kon¬ 
stantin  also  translated  Theodoret  of  Cyrrhus’s 
Commentary  on  the  Song  of  Songs  and  possibly  other 
Greek  texts.  Konstantin  introduced  to  Serbia  the 
rigorous  philology  and  literary  sophistication  which 
his  teachers  had  learned  from  i4th-C.  Byz. 

ed.  Subrani  sucinenija,  ed.  K.  Kuev  and  G.  Petkov  (Sofia 
i986)- 

lit.  Ju.  Trifonov,  Zivot  i  dejnost  na  Konstantin  Kostenecki 
(Sofia  1943).  K.  Kujew,  Konstantyn  Kostenecki  w  liter aturze 
bulgarskiej  i  serbskiej  (Krakow  1950)  and  rev.  I.  Dujcev,  BS 
13  (1952— 53)  328—34.  I.  Dujcev,  “Za  knizovnoto  tvorcestvo 
na  Konstantin  Kostenecki,”  Izvestija  na  Instituta  za  bulgarska 
literatura  2  (1954)  223—31.  S.  Stanojevic,  “Die  Biographie 
Stefan  Lazarevic’s  von  Konstantin  dem  Philosophen  als 
Geschichtsquelle,”  Archiv  fur  slavische  Philologie  18  (1896) 
409—72.  -R.B. 

KONSTANTIN  MIHAILOVIC  OF  OSTRO¬ 
VICA,  a  native  of  Serbia,  captured  by  the  Turks 
at  Novo  Brdo  in  July  1455  and  forced  into  mili¬ 
tary  service  as  a  janissary  until  the  Hungarians 
recaptured  him  in  1463.  Koiislainin  also  claims 
to  have  participated  in  the  siege  of  Constantinople 
in  1453,  as  one  of  the  Serbian  contingent  sent  by 
the  despotes  George  BrankoviL.  His  Memoirs  were 
probably  written  in  Serbian,  though  they  survive 
only  in  Czech  and  Polish  versions  in  MSS  and 
printed  editions  dating  from  the  16th  C.  onward. 
The  Czech  version  is  probably  closer  to  the  orig¬ 
inal;  the  Polish  is  translated  from  the  Czech  (A. 
Danti,  RicSlav  16  [1968—69]  126—62).  Chapter  26 
treats  the  siege  of  1453.  Konstantin’s  account  con- 
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centrates  on  the  Turkish  maneuvers,  particularly 
the  feats  of  engineering  in  conveying  ships  across 
land  and  in  breaching  the  walls.  He  stresses  the 
“treachery”  of  Mehmed  II  in  breaking  his  truce 
with  Constantine  XI. 

ED.  Konstantin  Mihailovic,  Memoirs  of  a  Janissary,  Czech 
text  with  Eng.  tr.  B.  Stolz  (Ann  Arbor  1975).  Memoiren  eines 
Janitscharen  oder  Turkische  Chronik,  tr.  R.  Lachmann  (Graz- 
Vienna-Cologne  1975).  -S.C.F. 

KONSTANTIN  OF  PRESLAV  (Constantine  of 
Bulgaria),  medieval  Bulgarian  writer  and  bishop 
of  Preslav;  late  gth-early  10th  C.  A  pupil  of 
Methodios  and  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  Greek 
language  and  Byz.  religious  culture,  he  may  have 
been  among  the  pupils  of  Constantine  the  Phi¬ 
losopher  and  Methodios  sold  into  slavery  and 
ransomed  by  a  Byz.  official.  Konstantin  lived  in 
Bulgaria  from  before  893  to  ca.910.  His  works 
include  a  translation  of  Athanasios  of  Alexan¬ 
dria’s  homilies  against  the  Arians  (906),  a  Gospel 
commentary  ( Ucitel’noe  evangelie)  consisting  mainly 
of  translations  of  homilies  of  John  Chrysostom 
and  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  a  short  explanation  of 
church  organization  and  liturgy  based  largely  on 
the  works  attributed  to  Patr.  Germanos  I,  a  world 
chronicle  from  Adam  to  893  drawing  entirely  on 
Byz.  sources  (Bulgaria  is  mentioned  only  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  death  in  battle  of  Emp.  Nikepho¬ 
ros  I),  an  edifying  acrostic  poem,  the  earliest  sur¬ 
viving  Old  Church  Slavonic  poetic  text,  an  Office 
in  honor  of  Constantine  (Cyril)  and  Methodios, 
and  several  liturgical  hymns.  Konstantin  displays 
little  originality  of  thought,  but  considerable  skill 
in  adapting  Church  Slavonic  to  the  expression  of 
theological,  philosophical,  and  other  abstract  ideas, 
as  well  as  some  poetic  feeling.  His  works  were 
influential  in  Serbia  and  later  in  Russia. 

ED.  Azbuinata  molitva  v  slavjanskite  literaturi,  ed.  K.M. 
Kuev  (Sofia  1974).  V.N.  Zlatarski,  ed.  “Naistarijat  istoriceski 
trud  v  starobulgarskata  kniznina,”  Spisanie  na  Bulgarskata 
Akademija  27  (1923)  132—82. 

lit.  Antonin,  Konstantin,  episkop  bolgarskij,  i  ego  UciteVnoe 
evangelie  (Kazan  1885).  E.  Georgiev  in  Istorija  na  bulgarskata 
literatura,  vol.  1,  ed.  P.  Dinekov  (Sofia  1962)  112-26.  K. 
Kuev  in  Recnik  na  bulgarskata  literatura  (Sofia  1977)  2:238!'. 
T.G.  Popov,  Triodni  proizvedenija  na  Konstantin  Preslavski 
(Sofia  1985).  -R.B. 

KONTAKION  ( kovtolklov ),  a  sermon  in  verse, 
usually  celebrating  major  feasts  and  saints.  From 
the  late  5th  to  7th  C.  it  was  chanted  during  the 


Orthros  by  a  preacher  or  psaltes  (singer)  and 
choir.  It  consists  of  an  introduction  (the  prooimion 
or  koukoulion),  followed  by  a  varying  number  of 
01  koi  (stanzas)  connected  to  the  prooimion  by  a 
refrain;  the  oikoi  are  linked  by  an  acrostic  as  well 
as  by  their  shared  and  complex  metrical  structure, 
which  is  based  on  patterns  of  corresponding 
stressed  syllables.  An  heirmos  (model  stanza)  be¬ 
gins  each  kontakion  and  indicates  its  melody  and 
metrical  pattern,  which  differ  for  the  prooimion 
and  for  the  oikoi. 

Though  antecedents  for  several  of  the  konta¬ 
kion’  s  most  striking  features  can  be  found  in  Greek 
homiletic  practice  of  the  3rd-4th  C.,  the  first 
authors  of  the  kontakion  were  drawing  on  Syriac 
forms  of  poetic  sermon  (the  Memra,  a  metrical 
sermon;  the  Madrasha,  which  used  a  refrain  and 
acrostic;  and  the  Sugita,  a  sermon  in  dialogue 
form),  particularly  as  developed  by  Ephrem  the 
Syrian,  whose  work  also  existed  in  Greek  ver¬ 
sions.  The  high  point  in  the  composition  of  the 
kontakion  was  reached  in  the  mid-6th  C.  by  Ro¬ 
manos  the  Melode.  The  Akathistos  Hymn  may 
also  date  from  this  period.  Other  wr  iters  of  kon- 
takia,  older  contemporaries  of  Romanos,  include 
Kyriakos  and  Domitios,  of  whom  little  is  known 
but  their  names. 

The  dominant  form  of  hymn,  the  kontakion  was 
gradually  superseded  during  the  8th  C.  by  the 
recently  devised  kanon.  Kontakia  continued  to  be 
written  until  the  9th  C.  (e.g.,  by  Joseph  the  Hym- 
nographer),  but  the  vigor  had  gone;  eventually 
the  kontakion,  reduced  to  its  prooimion  and  first 
oikos  only,  became  simply  a  hymn  to  be  inserted 
after  the  sixth  ode  of  the  kanon.  At  their  liveliest, 
kontakia  use  bold  imagery  and  vivid,  almost  the¬ 
atrical  dialogue  that  dramatically  recreates  the 
scriptural  texts  set  in  the  liturgical  calendar. 

ed.  C.  Hpeg,  Contacarium  Ashburnhamense  (Copenhagen 
1956)- 

lit.  Mitsakis,  Hymnographia  171-353.  J-  Grosdidier  de 
Matons,  Romanos  le  Melode  (Paris  1977)  3—156.  Szdverffy, 
Hymnography  1:111—81.  P.  Maas,  “Das  Kontakion,”  BZ  19 
(1910)  285—306.  -E.M.J. 

KONTOSTEPHANOS  (KovToaTscpavos,  “short 
Stephen,”  fern.  KoPTocrrsfiavipa),  a  noble  family 
the  first  known  member  of  which  was  Stephen, 
domestikos  of  the  West  under  Basil  II,  whose  nick¬ 
name  was  “due  to  his  short  stature”  (Skyl.  33 1 .33- 
34).  Involved  in  intrigues,  Stephen  fell  victim  to 
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Basil’s  wrath  and  was  beaten  by  the  emperor. 
Nothing  more  of  the  Kontostephanos  family  is 
recorded  until  1080,  when  the  Turks  captured 
Isaac,  a  military  commander.  The  Kontoste- 
phanoi  played  an  important  role  throughout  the 
12th  C.,  predominantly  as  commanders  of  the 
fleet:  admiral  ( thalassokrator )  Isaac  fought  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  in  1107/8;  Stephen  fell  during  the  siege 
of  Kerkyra  (1149);  Andronikos,  megas  donx  of 
Manuel  I,  led  the  fleet  against  Egypt  in  1169; 
John  was  the  admiral  ( nauarchos )  of  Isaac  II.  They 
also  served  as  governors  of  Crete  (Alexios  ca.i  167, 
Stephen  in  1193,  Nikephoros  in  1197)  and  of 
several  other  provinces.  The  Kontostephanoi  in¬ 
termarried  with  Komnenoi,  Doukai,  Angeloi,  and 
other  noble  families  and  possessed  large  estates. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  their  participation  in 
cultural  life.  Their  position  declined  after  1204, 
although  they  are  mentioned  in  the  list  of  noble 
families  in  the  poem  on  Belisarios.  They  owned 
property  in  Constantinople,  on  Lemnos,  and  else¬ 
where,  were  related  to  noble  families  such  as 
Laskaris,  and  obtained  some  government  posi¬ 
tions:  for  example,  a  certain  Kontostephanos  was 
commandant  of  the  fortress  of  Garella  in  Thrace 
in  1343.  Among  later  Kontostephanoi  were  a 
teacher  (John,  ca.1358),  a  scribe  (Phlamoulios, 
ca.  1413— 16),  and  a  monk  (Dionysios,  ca.1365). 

lit.  H.  Gregoire,  “Notes  epigraphiques.”  Revue  de  /’in¬ 
struction  publique  en  Belgique  52.3  ( 1909)  152-66.  Darrouzes, 
Tornikes  57—62.  PLP,  nos.  131 1 1—27.  -A.K. 

KONYA.  See  Ikonion. 

KORAN.  See  Qur’an. 

KORIUN.  See  Mesrop  MaStoc'. 

KORMCAJA  KNIGA  (lit.  “The  Pilot’s  Book”  ac¬ 
cording  to  current  etymological  interpretation,  cf. 
Gr.  pedalion),  a  term  attested  from  the  13th  C.  for 
Slavic  collections  of  ecclesiastical  and  secular  law 
of  both  Byz.  and  Slavic  origin.  Three  or  four 
“families”  of  Kormcaja  are  distinguished,  named 
after  their  most  important  or  most  familiar  MSS 
or  after  their  place  of  origin  (not  in  all  cases 
undisputed). 

1.  The  Old  Slavonic  (or  “Bulgarian”)  Kormcaja, 
the  best  MS  of  which  is  the  Efremovskaja  Korm¬ 


caja  of  the  1 2th  C.  ( Drevneslavjanskaja  kormcaja  XIV 
titulov  bez  tolkovanij,  ed.  V.N.  Benesevic,  vol.  1  [St. 
Petersburg  1906,  rp.  Leipzig  1974];  vol.  2  [Sofia 
1 987!).  Its  core  is  the  Syntagma  of  Fourteen  Titles 
without  commentary. 

2.  The  “Serbian”  redaction,  translated  by  Sava 
of  Serbia  ca.1219?  (complete  text — Rasskij  MS  of 
i3°5),  with  variants  in  the  Rjazanskaja  Kormcaja 
of  1284,  which  includes  the  commentated  Synopsis 
canonum. 

3.  The  “Russian”  (Novgorodskaja  or  Sofijskaja) 
Kormcaja  of  the  13th  C.,  which  has  the  complete 
text  of  the  canons  with  commentary. 

As  a  fourth  family  some  cite  the  Ustjuzskaja  (or 
“Moravian”)  Kormcaja  (Magnae  Moraviae  fontes 
historici,  ed.  J.  Vasica  et  al.,  vol.  4  [Brno  1971] 
147-98,  205-363),  which  contains  selected  pas¬ 
sages  from  the  Synagoge  of  Fifty  Titles  in 
translation.  The  Russian  Kormcaja  was  widely  dis¬ 
seminated  in  Russia  and  was  supplemented  by 
numerous  original  Slavic  texts. 

lit.  Ja.N.  Scapov,  Vizantijskoe  i  juinoslavjanskoe  pravovoe 
nasledie  na  Rusi  v  XI— XIII  vv.  (Moscow  1978).  I.  Zuzek, 
Kormcaja  kniga:  Studies  on  the  Chief  Code  of  Russian  Canon 
Law  (Rome  1964).  S.V.  Troicki,  Kako  treba  izdati  Svetosavsku 
Krmciju  (Belgrade  1952).  -L.B. 


KORONE  (KopoiPTj,  Coron,  anc.  Asine),  city  in 
the  southeast  corner  of  Messenia  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesos.  The  city  had  civic  status  in  late  antiquity 
(Hierokl.  647.15),  and  a  fragment  of  Diocletian’s 
Price  Edict  was  discovered  there.  By  the  time  of 
the  Slavic  invasions  the  site  was  probably  strongly 
fortified.  At  some  undetermined  date  the  people 
of  ancient  Korone  (modern  Petalidi)  moved  to 
Asine,  and  the  name  was  changed.  By  the  early 
9th  C.  a  bishop  of  Korone  is  attested  as  a  suffra¬ 
gan  of  the  archbishop  of  Patras  (Reg  2,  no.371), 
and  Laurent  ( Corpus  5.1,  no. 646)  dates  to  the  9th 
C.  the  seal  of  Prokopios,  bishop  of  Korone.  Like 
Methone,  Korone  profited  from  the  pilgrimage 
traffic  and  the  growth  of  east-west  trade  from  the 
11th  C.  onward.  After  the  Fourth  Crusade  Ko¬ 
rone  was  granted  first  to  Geoffrey  I  Villehar- 
douin,  who  ceded  it  to  Venice  in  1209;  ca.  1300  it 
was  under  the  authority  of  Moneinvasia.  The  Greek 
peasants  of  the  hinterland  of  Korone  seem  to  have 
had  a  favorable  status  in  comparison  with  their 
counterparts  in  the  Morea:  they  could  hold  land, 
in  addition  to  their  unfree  tenure  (stasia),  and 
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could  dispose  of  this  land  freely  without  recourse 
to  the  commune. 

The  imposing  fortress  on  the  sea,  although  sub¬ 
stantially  rebuilt  by  Venice,  is  essentially  Byz., 
probably  to  be  assigned  to  the  6th~7th  C.  Within 
the  fortress  are  the  remains  of  a  basilica,  presum¬ 
ably  of  the  same  date. 

LIT.  Andrews,  Castles  11-23.  A.  Basilikopoulou-Ioanni- 
dou,  “He  episkope  Korones  stis  arches  tou  IG'  aiona,” 
Peloponnesiaka  16  (1985—86)  376—84.  C.  Hodgetts,  “Land 
Problems  in  Coron  1298—1347 Byzantina  12  (1983)  135— 
57.  -T.E.G. 

KORYKOS  (K (lipvKos;),  coastal  city  of  Cilicia  whose 
rich  architectural  and  epigraphical  record  com¬ 
pensates  for  the  deficiencies  of  the  late  antique 
sources,  which  state  only  that  Justinian  I  restored 
the  local  bath  and  poorhouse.  Five  major  churches, 
richly  decorated  basilicas  of  varying  style,  reflect 
considerable  activity  ca.480-550,  and  636  funer¬ 
ary  inscriptions,  of  which  393  name  occupations, 
allow  the  social  and  economic  structure  to  be 
reconstructed.  The  population  included  manufac¬ 
turers  and  sellers  of  a  vast  range  of  products.  As 
an  important  port  near  the  frontier,  Korykos  be¬ 
came  headquarters  of  a  droungarios  of  the  Kibyr- 
rhaiotai;  one  such  droungarios,  Apsimar,  became 
emperor  as  Tiberios  II.  The  troops  from  Korykos 
were  called  Kourikiotai  (Theoph.  370.24,  Nikeph. 
40.2).  Korykos  was  later  incorporated  in  the  theme 
of  Seleukeia.  Circa  1100,  after  a  brief  Turkish 
occupation,  Alexios  I  rebuilt  Korykos,  which  was 
described  by  his  historian  daughter  (An.Komn. 
3:45.22-30)  as  formerly  well  fortified  but  recently 
ruined.  By  that  date  the  city  consisted  of  a  castle 
whose  concentric  walls  occupied  a  small  part  of 
the  ancient  site.  It  was  lost  to  the  Armenians  in 
the  late  12th  C.  The  castle  manifests  several  stages 
of  construction,  some  perhaps  as  early  as  the  7th 
C. 

lit.  E.  Herzfeld,  S.  Guyer,  Meriamlik  und  Korykos 
(Manchester  1930).  H.  Hellenkemper,  RBK  4:210-22.  Idem, 
Burgen  der  Kreuzritterzeit  (Bonn  1976)  242—49.  A.  Gurevic, 
“Iz  ekonomiceskoj  istorii  odnogo  vostocno-rimskogo  go- 
roda,”  VDI  (1955)  no.i,  127—35.  -C.F. 

KOS  (K&>s),  island  in  the  Dodekanese  north  of 
Rhodes.  In  late  antiquity  it  was  second  city  of  the 
province  of  the  Islands.  The  bishop  of  Kos  was 
suffragan  of  Rhodes;  bishops  of  Kos  participated 
in  various  councils  from  that  of  Nicaea  I  (325) 
onward  (R.  Janin,  DEICE  13  [1956]  927).  An  8th- 


C.  seal  of  a  bishop  of  the  island  of  Kos  is  known 
(Zacos,  Seals,  1,  no.  1948).  The  island  was  admin¬ 
istered  by  a  droungarios',  a  seal  of  Leo,  droungarios 
of  Kos,  is  dated  to  the  8th  or  9th  C.  (V.  Laurent, 
Byzantion  6  [1931]  789).  In  the  11th  and  12th  C. 
Kos  seems  to  have  become  more  important: 
Nikephoros  Melissenos  began  his  revolt  there 
(Bryen.  301.1—6);  in  the  mid-i2th  C.  Nikephoros 
Komnenos,  a  grandson  of  Anna  Komnene,  gov¬ 
erned  the  island  (E.  Kurtz,  VizVrem  17  [1910—11] 
288f).  An  anagrapheus  of  Kos  signed  a  document 
of  1089  ( Patmou  Engrapha  2,  no. 54. 24—25). 

After  1204  the  island  was  controlled  by  the 
Genoese,  although  it  was  seized  temporarily  by 
John  III  Vatatzes  after  1224  (Greg.  1:29.2).  Circa 
1325  Kos  nominally  belonged  to  the  “kingdom” 
of  Martino  Zaccaria  but  probably  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Turks.  Circa  1337  the  Hospitallers 
recaptured  it  and  used  it  as  a  stronghold  for 
protecting  Rhodes:  the  preceptor  of  Kos  had  to 
maintain  25  Hospitallers,  10  Latin  soldiers,  100 
“Tourkopouloi,”  and  a  doctor  with  an  apothecary. 
Kos  fell  to  the  Turks  soon  after  1  Jan.  1523. 

A  three-aisled  basilica  with  elaborate  mosaic 
decoration  has  been  found  at  Mastikari,  and  an¬ 
other  has  been  discovered  in  the  town  of  Kos 
(A.K.  Orlandos,  ArchEph  [1966]  4—98). 

lit.  HC  3:283-93.  A.  Maiuri,  “I  Castelli  dei  Cavalieri  di 
Rodi  a  Cos  e  a  Budrum  (Alicarnasso),”  Annuario  della  Regia 
Scuola  archeologica  di  Atene  4—5  (1921—22)  275—343.  H. 
Balducci,  Basiliche  protocristiane  e  bizantvne  a  Coo  (Egeo)  (Pavia 
1936).  -T.E.G. 


KOSMAS  I,  Chalcedonian  patriarch  of  Alexan¬ 
dria  (from  ca.727);  died  768.  After  the  Arab  in¬ 
vasions,  the  Chalcedonian  see  of  Alexandria  re¬ 
mained  vacant  until  the  accession  of  Kosmas.  He 
had  the  approval  of  both  the  emperor  and  the 
Muslim  ruler.  In  742/3,  according  to  Theophanes 
(Theoph.  416.13-16),  Kosmas  abjured  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Monotheletism,  which  had  held  sway  in 
Alexandria  since  the  time  of  Herakleios.  It  is, 
however,  doubtful  that  the  patriarch  himself  had 
been  a  Monothelete.  The  chronicler’s  brief  ac¬ 
count  may  be  a  confused  reference  to  the  formal 
recognition  of  Alexandria  as  an  Orthodox  see  by 
the  other  patriarchates. 

lit.  M.  Le  Quien,  Oriens  Christianus  (Paris  1740;  rp.  Graz 
1958)  2:457—61.  A.  Jiilicher,  “Die  Liste  der  alexandrin- 
ischen  Patriarchen  im  6.  und  7.  Jahrhundert,”  in  Festgabe 
Karl  Muller  ( Tubingen  1922)7—23.  -A.P. 


KOSMAS  AND  DAMIANOS,  also  called  the  an- 
argyroi,  legendary  saints.  The  cult  of  Kosmas 
and  Damianos  apparently  developed  by  the  5th 
C.  in  Constantinople,  where,  according  to  local 
tradition,  two  churches  (in  Zeugma  and  Kosmi- 
dion)  were  dedicated  to  them  ca.440  (Janin,  Eglises 
CP  284-89).  According  to  certain  sources  (e.g., 
Synaxarion  of  Constantinople  and  John  Xiphilinos 
the  Younger,  nephew  of  Patr.  John  VIII),  there 
were  three  pairs  of  anargyroi  doctors  called  Kos¬ 
mas  and  Damianos:  (1)  the  sons  of  a  certain  Theo- 
dote  from  Asia,  who  died  natural  deaths  and  were 
buried  in  Pherema  (feastday  1  Nov.);  (2)  the  saints 
executed  by  Carinus  (283-85)  in  Rome  (1  July); 
and  (3)  the  saints  who  originated  from  Arabia 
and  were  martyred  in  Cilicia  under  Diocletian  and 
Maximian  (17  Oct.). 

Numerous  authors  produced  stories  of  miracles 
performed  in  Constantinople  by  Kosmas  and 
Damianos  that  were  used  by  Sophronios  of  Je¬ 
rusalem,  such  as  the  sick  being  healed  by  incu¬ 
bation  in  the  church  atrium  and  porticoes.  The 
patients  included  people  whose  piety  and  morals 
seemed  questionable:  a  Jewess,  an  ardent  fan  of 
the  Hippodrome,  and  a  dissolute  woman.  The 
veneration  of  Kosmas  and  Damianos  spread  be¬ 
yond  Constantinople;  their  legends  were  rewrit¬ 
ten  by  various  writers  such  as  Andrew  of  Crete, 
Peter  of  Argos,  Theodore  II  Laskaris,  and  a 
certain  Maximos  ca.1300.  The  legends  are  pre¬ 
served  also  in  Syriac,  Coptic,  Georgian,  Arme¬ 
nian,  and  Latin. 

Representation  in  Art.  Portraits  of  the  two  saints 
abound,  standing  side  by  side,  often  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  other  anargyroi  such  as  Panteleemon; 
they  are  mature  men  with  spare  dark  beards,  clad 
in  tunics  and  phelonia  and  carrying  the  tools  of 
their  trade.  One  composition  shows  them  facing 
each  other  and  receiving  the  gift  of  healing  in  the 
form  of  a  medical  bag  offered  by  the  hand  of 
Christ  (Menologion  of  Basil  II,  p.152);  at  the 
Holy  Anargyroi  church  at  Kastoria,  a  similar 
composition  depicts  Christ  extending  them  crowns. 
Few  narrative  cycles  of  their  lives  have  survived, 
though  there  is  a  vita  icon  with  12  scenes  that 
comes  from  their  church  at  Kastoria,  some  fres¬ 
coes  in  that  church  and  at  Mistra,  and  occasional 
miracle  scenes  in  lectionaries  or  menologia.  The 
Arabian  pair  celebrated  Oct.  17  are  shown  with 
turbans  or  being  beheaded  (Menologion  of  Basil 
II,  p.  1 20). 


i 


sources.  L.  Deubner,  Kosmas  und  Damian  (Leipzig-Berlin 
1907).  E.  Rupprechl,  Cosmae  et  Damiani  sanctorum  medicorum 
vita  et  miracula  (Berlin  1935).  Fr.  tr.  A.-J.  Festugiere,  Sainte 
Thecle,  saints  Come  et  Damien,  saints  Cyr  et  Jean  (extraits),  saint 
Georges  (Paris  1971)  83-213.  M.  van  Esbroeck,  “La  legende 
‘romaine’  des  SS.  Come  et  Damien  (BHG  373d)  et  sa 
metaphrase  georgienne  par  Jean  Xiphilin,”  OrChrP  47  (iq8i) 
389-425;  48  (1982)  29-64. 

lit.  BHG  372-392,  2021.  A.  Wittmann,  Kosmas  und 
Damian  (Berlin-Bielefeld-Munich  1980).  M.  van  Esbroeck, 
“La  diffusion  orientale  de  la  legende  de  sts.  Cosme  et 
Damien,”  Hagiographie,  cultures  et  societes  (Paris  1981)  61- 
77-  — A.K.,  N.P.S. 

KOSMAS  AND  DAMIANOS  MONASTERY,  also 
known  as  the  Kosmidion.  The  original  church, 
dedicated  to  the  martyrs  Kosmas  and  Damianos, 
was  built  during  the  reign  of  Theodosios  II  in  the 
suburbs  of  Constantinople;  numerous  miracles 
were  ascribed  to  this  shrine.  An  attached  monas¬ 
tery  is  first  attested  in  the  6th  C.  Because  of  its 
vulnerable  location  outside  the  walls,  in  present- 
day  Eyiip,  the  church  was  destroyed  in  the  Avar 
attack  of  626.  It  was,  however,  restored  by  the 
8th  C.  In  the  11th  C.  Emp.  Michael  IV  Paph- 
lagon  was  responsible  for  major  improvements 
at  the  monastery;  he  provided  bathhouses,  lawns, 
and  fountains,  in  addition  to  commissioning  the 
rebuilding  of  the  church  and  its  decoration  with 
mosaics  and  marble  revetment  (Psellos,  Chron. 
i:72f).  It  was  to  this  monastery  that,  suffering 
from  terminal  illness,  he  retired  in  Dec.  1041;  he 
received  the  monastic  habit  on  the  day  of  his 
death.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  he  had  re¬ 
stored.  The  monastery  of  Kosmas  and  Damianos 
is  mentioned  frequently  in  sources  of  the  Palaio- 
logan  period  and  apparently  survived  until  1453. 
It  should  be  distinguished  from  the  contemporary 
nunnery  dedicated  to  the  same  saints,  which  was 
restored  in  the  late  13th  C.  by  the  Dowager  Em¬ 
press  Theodora,  widow  of  Michael  VIII. 

lit.  Majeska,  Russian  Travelers  331—33-  Janin,  Eglises  CP 
285-89.  -A.M.T. 


KOSMAS  INDIKOPLEUSTES,  Alexandrian 
merchant  and  (perhaps)  later  a  monk,  who  traded 
in  Ethiopia  and  the  Red  Sea,  possibly  also  in 
India  and  Taprobana  (Ceylon);  fl.  first  half  of 
6th  C.  These  travels  are  described  in  his  Christian 
Topography,  a  work  that  provides  much  valuable 
information  about  Byz.  trade  with  Africa  and 
Asia,  Christianity  in  Persia,  and  exotic  flora  and 
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fauna.  His  central  purpose  is  .to  refute  both  Pto¬ 
lemaic  astronomy  and  the  contemporary  synthesis 
of  Christianity  and  Aristotelianism  in  favor  of  a 
system  that  permitted  the  literal  acceptance  of  the 
Bible,  the  world  being  shown  to  resemble  the 
tabernacle  of  Moses.  Kosmas  wrote  as  a  Nestorian 
follower  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  at  the  ap¬ 
ogee  of  the  Three  Chapters  controversy,  tilting 
primarily  at  John  Philoponos.  Given  the  involve¬ 
ment  of  Justinian  I,  the  book  comports  a  political 
undertone.  Because  Kosmas  alludes  in  his  text  to 
illustration,  a  6th-C.  prototype  is  assumed  for 
three  richly  illustrated  MSS:  Vat.  gr.  699  (9th  C., 
ed.  Stornajolo),  Sinai  gr.  1  186  (nth  C.,  P.  Huber, 
Heilige  Berge  [Zurich  1980]  56—115),  and  Flor¬ 
ence,  Laur.  plut.  9.28  (11th  C.).  Although  their 
pictorial  content  varies,  each  contains  more  than 
50  miniatures  invaluable  for  the  study  of  cosmol¬ 
ogy,  astronomy,  and  zoology.  Biblical  se¬ 
quences  emphasize  the  equipment  of  the  Temple, 
the  Exodus  itinerary,  and  the  prophets.  Kosmas 
also  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Song  of  Songs 
in  four  books,  to  which  a  few  fragments  on  the 
Psalms  might  belong. 

ED.  Topographie  chretienne,  ed.  W.  Wolska-Conus,  3  vols. 
(Paris  1968—73),  with  Fr.  tr.  The  Christian  Topography  of 
Cosmas ,  tr.  J.W.  McCrindle  (London  1897). 

lit.  W.  Wolska,  La  Topographie  chretienne  de  Cosmas  In- 
dicopleustes  (Paris  1962).  M.V.  Anastos,  “The  Alexandrian 
Origin  of  the  Christian  Topography  of  Cosmas  Indico- 
pleustes,”  DOP  3  (1946)  73—80.  C.  Stornajolo,  Le  miniature 
della  Topografia  crisliana  di  Cosma  Indicopleuste  (Milan  1908). 

-B.B.,  A.C. 

KOSMAS  MAGISTROS,  jurist;  died  after  946. 
Kosmas  was  the  nephew  of  Photios  and  probably 
was  the  compiler  of  Romanos  I’s  novel  of  934. 
Two  statements  ( psephoi )  of  Kosmas  have  survived 
as  an  appendix  to  the  Synopsis  Basilicorum.  The 
first,  a  regulation  pertaining  to  the  division  of 
land,  has  been  erroneously  interpreted  as  proving 
there  were  periodical  distributions  of  peasants’ 
allotments  in  Byz.;  in  fact,  it  deals  with  resolving 
litigation  over  land  (Ostrogorsky,  Steuergemeinde 
4of).  Some  monastic  acts  ( Prot .,  no.6.7— 8,  of  943; 
Ivir. ,  no. 4. 27,  of  982)  make  reference  to  this  pse- 
phos  of  Kosmas.  The  second  psephos  is  a  definition 
of  the  rights  of  paroikoi  who  settled  on  the  land 
of  a  bishopric:  the  paroikoi  had  no  right  to  alienate 
or  hand  down  the  land  granted  to  them  and  on 
their  departure  could  claim  only  the  construction 
materials  of  their  houses.  Weiss  (infra)  considers 


this  definition  proof  of  the  continuity  of  the  status 
of  the  late  antique  coloni  liberi.  Kosmas  was  in 
correspondence  with  Arethas  and  Niketas  Ma- 
gistros  and  was  sent  with  John  Kourkouas  in  946 
to  negotiate  with  the  Arabs  of  Tarsos  for  the 
return  of  prisoners  ( TheophCont  443.1-12). 

ed.  F.  Uspenskij,  V.  Benesevic,  Vazelonskie  akty  (Lenin¬ 
grad  1927)  xxxv-vi. 

lit.  G.  Weiss,  “Die  Entscheidung  des  Kosmas  Magistros 
liber  das  Parokenrecht,”  Byzantion  48  (1978-79)  477-500. 
Lemerle,  Agr.Hisl.  177—80.  L.G.  Westerink,  Nicetas  Magis¬ 
tros:  Lettres  d'un  exile  (928-946)  (Paris  1973)  136.  -A.K. 

KOSMAS  THE  HYMNOGRAPHER,  poet  and 
saint;  according  to  Detorakes,  born  Damascus 
ca.675,  died  Maiouma  ca.752;  feastday  15  Jan., 
later  shifted  to  Oct.  Adopted  by  the  father  of 
John  of  Damascus,  he  was  educated  together 
with  John  by  a  certain  asekretis  (also  Kosmas  by 
name?),  a  captive  from  Constantinople.  A  monk 
(in  the  Lavra  of  St.  Sabas),  Kosmas  was  elected 
bishop  of  Maiouma,  near  Gaza,  ca.734/5.  To¬ 
gether  with  John,  Kosmas  defended  icon  vener¬ 
ation. 

Under  the  name  of  Kosmas  are  preserved  var¬ 
ious  hymns  on  church  festivals  (PG  98:459—524), 
a  kanon  on  the  Elevation  of  the  Cross  (H.  Tillyard, 
BZ  28  [1928]  29-32),  a  kanon  on  St.  George  (A. 
Papadopoulos-Kerameus,  BZ  14  [1905]  520—25), 
as  well  as  scholia  on  Gregory  of  Nazianzos  (PG 
38:341-680).  Th.  Detorakes  ( EEBS  44  [1979-80] 
223—30)  emphasizes  that  Kosmas  was  influenced 
not  only  by  Gregory  but  also  by  Romanos  the 
Melode.  Kosmas  liked  to  use  cosmic  images  (abyss, 
fire,  clouds)  and  sharp  contrasts;  his  language 
teems  with  archaic  words — all  leading  to  an 
impression  of  lofty  solemnity.  Kosmas  enjoyed  a 
high  reputation  and  was  praised  in  various  vitae 
(sometimes  together  with  John  of  Damascus),  ako- 
louthiai,  and  epigrams. 

From  the  14th  C.,  the  portrait  of  Kosmas,  along 
with  those  of  John  and  two  other  hymnographers, 
sometimes  adorns  one  of  the  pendentives  of  a 
dome.  Seated  in  the  pose  of  an  Evangelist,  writ¬ 
ing  his  hymns  into  a  book,  Kosmas  is  clad  as  a 
monk,  not  a  bishop,  and  often  wears  a  sort  of 
turban  characteristic  of  images  of  Palestinians  (e.g., 
Underwood,  Kariye  Djami,  vol.  3,  pi. 225).  He  has 
a  full,  dark  beard. 

lit.  BHG  394-95.  Th.  Detorakes,  Kosmas  ho  Melodos, 
Bios  kai  ergo  (Thessalonike  1979).  -A.K.,  N.P.S. 


KOSOVO  POLJE 
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KOSMAS  THE  PRIEST,  Bulgarian  writer  of  the 
second  half  of  the  10th  C.  Nothing  is  known  of 
his  life,  but  be  probably  lived  and  worked  in 
Preslav.  He  wrote  a  treatise  against  the  Bogomils. 
In  the  first  book  he  sets  out  critically  the  religious 
and  social  views  of  the  new  heretics  and  seeks  to 
refute  them.  I11  the  second  book  he  attacks  the 
higher  clergy,  the  monks,  and  the  rich,  whose 
neglect  of  their  religious  and  social  duties,  he 
declares,  encourages  the  spread  of  the  heresy. 
Kosmas’s  treatise  is  a  priceless  contemporary  source 
on  the  early  development  of  Bogomilism.  It  also 
contains  valuable  observations  on  the  changing 
economic  and  social  structure  of  Bulgaria  at  that 
time.  He  is  an  intelligent  and  observant  critic,  a 
sharp  polemicist,  and  a  vivid  and  colorful  writer. 
His  treatise  was  much  read  in  medieval  Rus’, 
where  it  provided  a  model  for  polemics  against 
local  heresies. 

ed.  Le  traite  contre  les  Bogomils  de  Cosmas  le  Pretre,  ed.  A. 
Vaillant,  H.  Puech  (Paris  1945). 

lit.  M.  Popruzenko,  Kozma  Prezviter,  bolgarskij  pisaleV  X 
veka  (Sofia  1936).  C.  Backvis,  “Un  temoignage  bulgare  du 
Xe  siecle  sur  les  Bogomiles:  le  'Slovo’  de  Cosmas  le  Pretre,” 
AIPHOS  16  (1961—62)  75—100.  F.P.  Thomson,  “Cosmas  of 
Bulgaria  and  His  Discourse  Against  the  Heresy  of  Bo¬ 
gomil,”  SlF.ERev  54  (1976)  262-69.  -R.B. 

KOSMAS  VESTITOR  ( Ko<xp,«?  Becmrcup),  writer. 
According  to  Beck,  he  lived  between  730  and  850, 
but  A.  Wenger  (REB  1  1  [1953]  29fl0  dates  him 
in  the  mid-8th  C.  He  wrote  an  enkomion  of  John 
Chrysostom  (K.  Dyobouniotes,  EEBS  16  [1940] 
151~55)  ar|d  five  enkomia  on  the  translation  of 
Chrysostom’s  relics  to  Constantinople  (K.  Dy¬ 
obouniotes,  EEBS  2  [1925]  55-83).  In  the  fourth 
of  these  enkomia  Kosmas  emphasized  that  Theo¬ 
dosios  II  was  forced  by  Patr.  Proklos  to  return 
Chrysostom’s  body  from  exile  and  to  apologize 
before  the  oikoumenikos  didaskalos  (see  Didaskalos) 
for  the  long  delay.  The  Virgin  was  also  of  interest 
to  Kosmas.  He  dedicated  a  discourse  to  her  par¬ 
ents  loakeim  and  Anna  (PG  106:1005-12)  and 
produced  four  homilies  on  the  Dormition,  pre¬ 
served  only  in  a  loth-C.  Latin  MS,  probably  of 
Italian  provenance.  Although  Kosmas  borrowed 
some  passages  from  Patr.  Germanos  I,  he  differs 
from  him  in  details  and  emphasizes  the  parallel¬ 
ism  of  the  earthly  lives  of  Mary  and  Christ;  he 
includes  later  legends  such  as  the  translation  of 
Mary’s  robe,  the  famous  talisman  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  to  her  church  at  Blachernai. 


ed.  A.  Wenger,  L’Assomption  de  la  T.S.  Vierge  dans  la 
tradition  byzantine  du  VP  aux  Xr  siecle  (Paris  1955)  315-33. 

lit.  Beck,  Kirche  502.  A.  Wenger,  “Les  homelies  inedites 
de  Cosmas  Vestitor  sur  la  Dormition,”  REB  1 1  (1953)  284- 
300.  "  -A.K. 


KOSMIDION.  See  Kosmas  and  Damianos  Mon¬ 
astery. 


KOSMOSOTEIRA  MONASTERY.  See  Bera. 


KOSOVO  POLJE  (neStoe  K6cro/3oe),  “Field  of  the 
Blackbirds,”  a  valley  in  southern  Serbia  between 
Pristina  and  the  Laba  River;  site  of  two  battles,  in 
1389  and  1448. 

On  15  June  1389  a  coalition  of  Serbs,  Bosnians, 
Albanians,  and  others  under  command  of  the 
Serbian  prince  Lazar  fought  a  battle  there  against 
the  Turkish  army  of  Murad  I  that  had  invaded 
Raska;  possibly  some  Greek  vassals  of  the  sultan 
were  summoned.  According  to  the  contemporary 
Florentine  Cronaca  volgare,  Murad’s  army  was 
140,000  men  strong  while  Lazar  had  only  70,000 
soldiers.  The  actual  course  of  the  battle  is  shrouded 
in  legend  and  contradictory  historical  narratives. 
A  Russian  traveler,  the  deacon  Ignatij  of  Smo¬ 
lensk,  in  his  diary  written  a  few  years  after  the 
battle  noted  only  the  rumors  that  both  Lazar  and 
Murad  were  killed.  Demetrios  Kydones,  in  a  letter 
to  Manuel  II  (ep.396),  alluded  to  this  event;  S. 
Cirkovic  ( ZRVI  13  [1971]  213-19)  hypothesized 
that  in  another  letter  (ep.398)  Kydones  celebrated 
this  battle  as  a  victory  over  the  Turks.  The  Cronaca 
volgare  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the  battle: 
the  author  says  that  Lazar  together  with  some 
valiant  men  penetrated  the  Turkish  camp;  one  of 
them  wounded  Murad,  and  the  sultan  died  on 
the  third  day,  after  ordering  the  execution  of 
Lazar  and  his  companions.  The  chronicler  pre¬ 
sents  the  war  as  a  defeat  for  the  Turks  who  fled 
home  after  the  battle.  King  Tvrtko  of  Bosnia,  in 
his  letters,  described  Kosovo  as  his  victory  and 
praised  “twelve  loyal  lords”  who  assassinated  the 
sultan.  Serbian  chroniclers  and  hagiographers 
concentrate  on  the  heroic  deeds  of  Lazar. 

In  contrast,  the  Turkish  sources  of  the  15th  C. 
(A.  Olesnicki,  Glasnik  srpskog  naucnog  drustva  15 
[1935]  59-98)  characterize  the  battle  as  won  by 
the  Turks — either  by  Murad  (they  place  the  as- 
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sassination  of  Murad  at  the  very  end  of  the  battle, 
with  the  assassin  rising  from  among  the  corpses 
and  taking  the  sultan  by  surprise)  or  by  his  son 
Bayezid  after  the  father's  assassination.  Only  in 
the  i5th-C.  sources  does  the  name  Milos  Kobilic 
appear  as  the  sultan’s  assassin.  Byz.  historians  of 
the  15th  C.  give  disparate  descriptions  of  Kosovo: 
Sphrantzes  briefly  presents  the  Turkish  version, 
Doukas  eulogizes  the  assassin  of  the  “tyrant,”  and 
Chalkokondyles  analyzes  the  distinction  between 
the  Turkish  and  Greek  views  of  Kosovo. 

Although  the  battle  is  usually  described  as  a 
Turkish  victory,  both  armies  suffered  enormous 
losses,  and  scholars  such  as  Fine  ( Late  Balkans 
408—11)  and  Emmert  (infra)  regard  the  battle  as 
more  of  a  draw.  The  immediate  consequences  of 
the  battle  were  that  Serbia  became  an  Ottoman 
vassal  state  (by  the  end  of  1389)  and  the  Balkan 
peninsula  was  opened  to  further  Ottoman  expan¬ 
sion.  Probably  shortly  after  the  battle  the  Serbian 
epic  tradition  began  to  take  shape,  praising  and 
lamenting  Lazar  and  Milos,  and  transforming  the 
events  into  a  noble  moral  victory,  the  source  of 
subsequent  Serbian  resistance  against  the  Turks. 

The  second  battle  of  Kosovo,  on  17—19  Oct. 
1448,  resulted  in  a  victory  by  Murad  II  over 
Hunyadi  a  few  years  after  the  defeat  of  the  cru¬ 
sading  expedition  at  Varna. 

lit.  T.A.  Emmert,  Serbian  Golgotha:  The  Battle  of  Kosovo 
(New  York  1990).  D.  Bogdanovic,  Knjiga  o  Kosovu  (Bel¬ 
grade  1986).  M.  Braun,  “Kosovo"  (Leipzig  1937).  G.  Skri- 
vanic,  Kosovska  bitka  (Cetinje  1956).  N.  Radojcic,  “Die 
griechischen  Quellen  zur  Schlacht  am  Kosovo  Polje,”  By- 
zantion  6  (1931)  241-46.  -A.K.,  S.W.R. 


KOTYAION  (Korvoteiov,  mod.  Kiitahya),  city  of 
Phrygia,  at  a  strategic  road  junction;  site  of  an 
exceptionally  powerful  fortress.  A  city  of  the  Op- 
sikion  theme,  Kotyaion  occasionally  appears  in 
history  as  a  place  of  refuge  or  exile;  Romanos  IV 
was  blinded  there  in  1072.  Byz.  lost  it  ca.  1082  but 
recovered  it  for  a  brief  while.  A  suffragan  bish¬ 
opric  of  Synnada,  Kotyaion  was  made  metropolis 
in  the  early  9th  C.  It  rose  to  greater  prominence 
after  its  recapture  by  the  Seljuks  in  1 182  or  1 183. 
The  extensive  fortifications  of  Kotyaion,  with  more 
than  70  towers,  are  well  preserved.  Their  first 
stage,  of  the  early  gth  C.,  consisted  of  a  double 
wall  that  made  extensive  use  of  spolia.  This  was 
replaced  by  more  massive  structures  of  ashlar  with 


bands  of  brick,  apparently  of  the  1 2th  C.  No  other 
Byz.  remains  survive. 

lit.  C.  Foss,  Survey  of  Medieval  Castles  of  Anatolia  I:  Kii- 
tahya  (Oxford  1985).  C.E.  Bosworth,  El 2  5:539.  -C.F. 

KOUBIKOULARIOS  ( KovfiiKovXaptos ,  from  Lat. 
cubicularius),  a  general  term  to  designate  palace 
eunuchs  who  waited  upon  the  emperor,  the  ser¬ 
vants  of  the  sacrum  cubiculum.  Guilland  ( infra  269) 
distinguishes  them  from  the  koitonitai,  suggest¬ 
ing  that  the  koubikoularioi  were  noble  personages. 
In  the  late  Roman  Empire  they  were  emancipated 
slaves  imported  primarily  from  Persia  or  the  Cau¬ 
casus.  They  were  very  numerous.  In  the  6th  C. 
Empress  Theodora’s  retinue  consisting  of  patrikioi 
and  koubikoularioi  was  estimated  at  4,000  (Malal. 
441.9—10).  They  stood  under  the  command  of 
the  praepositus  sacri  cubiculi  and  primicerius 
(Jones,  LRE  1:566—70). 

Abundant  seals  of  the  7th-gth  C.  present  the 
koubikoularioi  as  fulfilling  specific  duties  at  court, 
those  of  parakoimomenos,  primikerios,  epi  tes 
trapezes,  and  ostiarios.  They  were  engaged  in 
financial  administration  as  sakellarioi  and  char- 
toularioi;  especially  indicative  is  the  8th-C.  seal 
of  an  anonymous  koubikoularios  of  the  imperial 
bedchamber  (koiton)  and  chartoularios  of  the  im¬ 
perial  vestiarion  (Zacos,  Seals  1,  no.  1093);  k°u~ 
bikoularioi  also  served  the  orphanotrophoi,  kou- 
ratores,  and  so  on.  They  played  an  important  role 
in  imperial  ceremony.  At  the  same  time  koubikou¬ 
larioi  received  posts  as  governors  and  army  com¬ 
manders  as  well  as  diplomatic  assignments.  Spe¬ 
cial  koubikoularioi  were  attached  to  the  empress 
(sometimes  female  koubikoulariai  are  mentioned) 
and  co-emperors.  It  seems  that  Pope  Leo  I  intro¬ 
duced  the  office  of  ecclesiastical  cubicularius,  in 
imitation  of  the  imperial  koubikoularios,  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  cult  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  (M.A. 
Cavallaro,  Athenaeum  50  [1972]  158—75).  Guilland 
(infra  280)  thinks  that  the  office  of  koubikoularios 
existed  until  the  13th  C.  but  Oikonomides  (. Lisles 
301)  asserts  that  it  disappeared  by  the  second  half 
of  the  1  ith  C.  The  term  spatharokoubikoularios  was 
a  combination  of  spatharios  and  koubikoularios',  his 
function  was  to  escort  the  emperor.  Some  seals  of 
this  dignity  are  dated  to  the  iith/i2th  C.  (e.g., 
Seibt,  Bleisiegel,  no.44). 

lit.  Bury,  Adm.  System  120—22.  Guilland,  Institutions 
1:269-85.  E.  Honigmann,  “Le  cubiculaire  Urbicius,”  REB 
7  (1949)  47-50-  -A  K- 
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KOUBOUKLEISIOS  (KovfiovKkei<TLO<;),  imperial 
title  conferred  on  patriarchal  chamberlains.  In  the 
Kletorologion  of  Philotheos  (151.19-21),  they  fol¬ 
low  the  emperor’s  koubikoularioi,  thus  forming 
an  ecclesiastical  parallel  to  the  latter.  The  title  is 
first  mentioned  in  the  minutes  of  the  Second 
Council  of  Nicaea  in  787  (Mansi  13:2 13E)  and 
often  appears  on  seals  of  the  9th- 11th  C.;  it 
probably  did  not  survive  the  nth/i2th  C.  The 
loth-C.  taktikon  of  Benesevic  distinguishes  two 
groups  of  kouboukleisioi:  priests  and  deacons.  As 
an  honorific  title,  kouboukleisios  sometimes  appears 
in  combination  with  the  offices  of  chartophylax, 
skeuophylax,  oikonomos,  etc.;  some  kouboukleisioi  were 
monks.  In  the  9th  C.  the  emperor  granted  the 
title;  under  Michael  I  Keroularios  the  patriarch 
bestowed  it.  Sometime  between  1052  and  1056 
Keroularios  gave  the  title  to  a  deacon  of  Antioch 
( RegPatr ,  fasc.  3,  nos.  860-61). 

lit.  Darrouzes,  Offikia  39-44.  Laurent,  Corpus  5.1:119— 
47;  3:37“42-  -A.K. 

KOUKOULION.  See  Costume. 


KOUKOUZELES,  JOHN,  composer,  theoreti¬ 
cian,  singer,  teacher,  scribe,  maistor,  monk  at  the 
Lavra  on  Mt.  Athos,  and  saint;  born  Dyrrachion 
late  i3th/early  14th  C.,  died  before  ca.1341;  feast- 
day  1  Oct.  His  vita  has  survived  in  various  recen¬ 
sions,  the  earliest  being  Thessalonike,  Blatadon 
46  (1591).  There  is  evidence  that  his  last  name 
was  Papadopoulos,  Koukouzeles  (K ovKov(,ekri<;) 
being  a  nickname,  and  that  his  mother  was  Bul¬ 
garian.  Most  frequently,  however,  he  is  referred 
to  simply  by  the  epithet,  “the  maistor .”  Two  copies 
of  Koukouzeles’  edition  of  the  Heirmologion, 
dated  1302  and  1309,  survive.  His  famous  didactic 
chant,  “Ison,  oligon  .  .  .  ,”  is  first  recorded  in 
Athens,  Nat.  Lib.  2458  (1336)  and  has  been  tran¬ 
scribed  by  G.  Devai;  it  exists  also  in  many  later 
MS  versions. 

Most  of  his  music  is  transmitted  in  musical  an¬ 
thologies  ( Akolouthiai ;  see  Papadike).  His  compo¬ 
sitions  demonstrate  new  and  innovative  features: 
melodic  expansion,  troping  (textual  and/or  musi¬ 
cal  additions  to  a  preexisting  verse  or  verse-set- 
ting),  textual  expansion,  and  greater  vocal  ranges. 
Forming  a  bridge  from  the  musical  tradition  of 
the  13th  C.,  his  work  appears  to  have  provided 


the  impetus  for  a  new  repertory  and  for  musical 
developments  that  were  to  be  continued  by  his 
contemporaries  and  successors. 

lit.  R.  Palikarova  Verdeil,  La  musique  byzantine  chez  les 
Bulgares  et  les  Russes  (du  IX'  au  XIV '  siecle)  (Copenhagen 
1953)  193—210.  G.  Devai,  “The  Musical  Study  of  Kou¬ 
kouzeles  in  a  14th-Century  Manuscript,”  ActaAntHung  6 
(1958)  213—35.  PLP,  no. 13391.  Hunger,  Lit.  2:203—09.  E. 
Trapp,  “Critical  Notes  on  the  Biography  of  John  Kou¬ 
kouzeles,”  BMGS  11  (1987)  223-29.  A.  Jakovlevic,  “Ho 
megas  maistor  Ioannes  Koukouzeles  Papadopoulos,”  Kle- 
ronomia  14  (1982)  357—72.  -D.E.C. 

KOUPHISMOS  (kov<Phtix6<;,  lit.  “alleviation”),  a 
temporary  tax-relief  on  property  owned  by  a 
member  of  a  village  community.  The  term  ap¬ 
pears  in  only  two  sources.  The  Treatise  on  Taxation 
(ed.  Dolger,  Beitrage  119.19—30)  describes  kou¬ 
phismos  as  a  well-established  fiscal  procedure,  which 
a  tax  inspector  could  perform  when  a  member  of 
the  village  community  abandoned  his  stichos.  If 
the  individual  was  known  to  be  living  nearby  and 
was  expected  to  return  eventually  to  his  property 
and  if  the  tax  inspector  thought  other  villagers 
would  simply  abandon  their  stichoi  if  required  to 
shoulder  the  tax  burden  of  the  member  who  had 
fled,  the  inspector  could  temporarily  reduce  the 
tax  burden  on  the  abandoned  stichos  until  the 
original  owner  returned,  at  which  time  the  prop¬ 
erty’s  full  tax  liability  was  restored.  The  principal 
differences  between  kouphismos  and  sympatheia 
were  that  kouphismos  involved  only  a  partial  re¬ 
duction  of  the  tax,  and  that,  if  the  owner  re¬ 
turned,  the  property’s  full  tax  liability  was  im¬ 
mediately  restored.  Further,  unlike  sympatheia, 
kouphismos  had  no  time  limit  for  the  owner’s  re¬ 
turn,  nor  does  kouphismos  appear  to  lead  to  klasma. 
As  with  sympatheia,  property  that  had  received 
kouphismos  could  not  be  sold  or  confiscated.  The 
brief  explanation  of  kouphismos  in  the  lith-C.  (?) 
Zavorda  Treatise  on  Taxation  (J.  Karayannopulos 
in  Polychronion  323.63—67)  is  unclear. 

lit.  Ostrogorsky,  Steuergemeinde  26f,  78L  Svoronos,  Ca¬ 
dastre  120.  -M.B. 

KOURATOR  ( Kovpdraip ),  term  that  in  the  late 
Roman  Empire  was  still  applied  to  a  city  magis¬ 
trate  (curator  civitatis)-,  it  was  eventually  replaced 
by  the  defensor  civitatis  (E.  Kornemann,  RE  4 
[1901]  1809-11).  From  the  6th  C.  the  term  ac¬ 
quired  the  meaning  of  the  manager  of  imperial 
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estates  (probably  kouratoreia);  the  first  known 
kourator  was  Anatolios  in  557.  This  functionary 
seems  to  have  administered  imperial  domains  that 
were  previously  under  the  direction  of  the  comes 
rerum  privatarum.  Kouratores  of  the  late  6th  C., 
esp.  Magnos,  who  controlled  the  domain  of  Ma¬ 
rina  (near  Attaleia)  and  of  Hormisdas  (near  An¬ 
tioch),  seem  to  have  been  very  influential  people 
(D.  Feissel,  TM  9  [1985]  465-76).  In  the  gth  C. 
the  management  of  domains  was  divided  among 
several  independent  kouratores :  the  taktika  of  the 
9th  and  10th  C.  mention  the  me  gas  kourator  and 
kourator  of  the  Mangana.  Eventually  the  megas 
kourator  was  replaced  by  the  oikonomos  of  “pious 
houses”  or  euageis  oikoi  (Oikonomides,  Listes  318), 
who  is  still  known  in  the  10th  C.  (R.  Browning, 
B.  Laourdas,  EEBS  27  [1957]  155.90). 

In  the  11th  C.  the  epithet  megas  was  applied  to 
the  heads  of  individual  kouratoreiai :  lith-C.  seals 
belong  to  the  megaloi  kouratores  ol  Eleutherion 
(Zacos,  Seals  2,  no. 1019),  Myrelaion  (no.  1017), 
or  Kanikleion  (no.  132).  Imperial  charters  from 
the  11th  C.,  however,  mention  simple  kouratores 
“of  the  house  of  Eleutherion  and  of  Mangana.” 
A  kourator  of  the  palace  of  the  lord  Romanos  is 
known  from  a  seal  (V.  Laurent,  BZ  33  [1933] 
35 if);  also  on  a  seal  a  kourator  of  the  New  Estate 
( Ktema )  is  named  (Zacos,  Seals  2,  no.  184). 

A  seal  (Zacos,  Seals  2,  no.813)  belonged  to  a 
megas  kourator  (of  the  properties?]  of  Antiochos, 
probably  of  one  of  two  districts  in  Constantinople 
of  this  name  or  of  local  churches.  Some  kourato¬ 
reiai  were  connected  not  with  pious  institutions 
but  with  particular  territories:  an  imperial  kourator 
of  Tzouroulon  is  mentioned  in  an  inscription  of 
813  (I.  Sevcenko,  Byzantion  35  [1965]  564-74);  a 
seal  of  the  megas  kourator  of  Mitylene  (Mytilene) 
is  dated  in  the  first  half  of  the  11th  C.  (Zacos, 
Seals  2,  no. 252). 

Kouratores  of  the  domains  of  the  augusta  are 
also  known  (Seibt,  Bleisiegel  193!')-  Some  kouratores 
were  in  the  logothesion  of  the  dromos  (Laurent, 
Corpus  2,  nos.  485-88).  Kouratores  continued  to 
exist  in  the  12th  C.,  since  Patr.  Loukas  Chryso- 
berges  prohibited  the  clergy  from  holding  koura¬ 
toreiai  and  overseeing  the  estates  of  the  archontes 
(PG  i38:8gA).  The  staff  of  the  megas  kourator 
included  clerks,  simple  kouratores  of  palaces  and 
estates,  xenodochoi,  and  f.piskeptitai. 

The  term  kourator  also  designated  the  ar¬ 
chontes  ton  ergodosion;  kouratores  of  imperial 


ateliers,  esp.  those  dealing  with  silk  production, 
are  known  from  seals  of  the  gth- 11th  C.  Eccle¬ 
siastical  kouratores  are  mentioned  on  seals  (e.g., 
Laurent,  Corpus  5,  nos.  1620-22)  and  in  charters, 
for  example,  Michael,  “bishop’s  kourator'  in  1071 
(Lavra  1,  no.35.59). 

lit.  Dolger,  Beitrage  39-41-  Bury,  Adrn.  System  100—03. 
Kazhdan,  Derevnja  i  gorod  131—34.  Darrouzes,  Offikia  304. 

-A.K. 

KOURATOREIA  (kov para) p slot),  also  kouratori- 
kion,  term  used  from  the  second  half  of  the  6th 
C.  to  designate  a  particular  group  of  imperial 
demesnes.  Probably  the  simplification  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  imperial  demesnes  encouraged  use 
of  a  term  to  refer  to  this  administration  as  a  whole. 
A  gth-C.  historian  (Theoph.  487.2-4)  accuses  Emp. 
Nikephoros  I  of  confiscating  the  best  lands  of  the 
euageis  oikoi  and  transferring  them  to  “the  im¬ 
perial  kouratoreia  ’  while  the  taxes  remained  on  the 
pious  institutions.  The  office  of  the  megas  koura¬ 
tor  is  known  from  the  end  of  the  6th  C.  through 
the  10th  C.  (Oikonomides,  Listes  318).  From  the 
mid-gth  C.  onward,  the  administration  of  the  crown 
lands  expanded  and  grew  more  complex.  Basil  I 
founded  the  office  of  the  kourator  ton  Manganon, 
which  was  obliged  to  provide  the  emperor’s 
household  with  necessary  goods.  In  934  a  koura¬ 
toreia  of  Melitene  was  created;  a  kouratoreia  of 
Trychina  was  located  in  Lydia  ( De  cer.  462.7). 
Other  10th- 1  ith-C.  kouratoreiai  were  Eleutherion, 
Myrelaion  (identical  with  that  of  the  palace  of  the 
lord  Romanos  [I]?),  Kanikleion,  New  Estate.  Prob¬ 
ably  other  heads  of  imperial  estates  (provincial 
kouratores,  ephoros  of  imperial  kouratoreiai,  episkep- 
titai,  ktematinos)  were  connected  with  this  in¬ 
stitution.  On  the  other  hand,  the  directors  of 
certain  imperial  workshops  were  also  called  kou¬ 
ratores. 

lit.  Dolger,  Beitrage  39—47.  Kazhdan,  Derevnja  i  gorod 
131-34.  1.  Sevcenko,  "Inscription  Commemorating  Sisin- 
nios  ‘Curator  of  Tzurulon  (AD  813),"  Byzantion  35  (1965) 
568—72.  -A.K. 

KOURION.  See  Cyprus. 

KOURKOUAS  (KoupROiia?),  a  family  name  of 
Armenian  origin  (Arm.  Gurgen).  Theophanes 
Continuatus  relates  that  a  certain  Kourkouas — 
first  name,  Romanos  (Skyl.  140.44)— a  wealthy 


and  arrogant  man,  plotted  against  Basil  I.  john 
Kourkouas  was  domestikos  ton  Hikanaton  ( TheophCont 
426.20);  his  grandson,  also  John,  became  domes¬ 
tikos  ton  scholon  in  923  and  successfully  fought  the 
Arabs:  he  captured  Melitene  on  19  May  934  and 
in  944  took  Edessa.  His  brother  Theophilos  was 
also  a  general.  John’s  son  Romanos  was  domestikos 
ton  scholon  in  the  West.  Romanos’s  son  John,  do¬ 
mestikos  ton  scholon  in  the  East,  fell  in  battle  against 
the  Rus’  in  971.  Theophilos’s  grandson,  John  (I) 
Tzimiskes,  became  emperor.  Another John  Kour¬ 
kouas  was  katepano  of  Italy  in  1008.  Intermarried 
with  the  Phokas  and  Skleros  families,  the  Kour¬ 
kouas  family  belonged  to  the  highest  echelon  of 
the  military  aristocracy.  After  Basil  II  their  role 
declined:  Romanos,  who  married  the  daughter  of 
the  last  Bulgarian  tsar,  was  accused  of  plotting 
against  Constantine  VIII  and  blinded.  The  family 
shifted  to  the  civil  service  (Mich.  Hal.  53—56)  and 
in  the  12th  C.  held  important  ecclesiastical  posts: 
Michael  (II)  Kourkouas  became  patriarch  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  (1  143—46). 

lit.  Kazhdan,  Arm.  13F  B.  Blysidou,  “He  synomosia  tou 
Kourkoua  sto  ‘Bio  Basileiou,’  ”  Symmeikta  6  (1985)  53-58. 
Winkelmann,  Quellensludien  175.  -A.K. 

KOURKOUAS,  JOHN,  general,  the  closest  sup¬ 
porter  of  Romanos  I;  died  after  946.  After  serv¬ 
ing  as  droungarios  tes  viglas,  he  was  promoted 
ca.92 1  to  the  post  of  domestikos  ton  scholon  and  sent 
to  subdue  the  rebellion  in  Chaldia  (Adontz,  Etudes 
217O.  From  926  on  Kourkouas  fought  on  the 
eastern  frontier;  despite  several  defeats,  mostly 
by  Sayf  al-Dawla,  he  managed  to  seize  Melitene 
(19  May  934).  His  invasion  of  Mesopotamia  in 
942/3  led  to  the  siege  of  Edessa  in  944.  This  siege 
had  enormous  political  and  religious  significance, 
since  Kourkouas  received  the  mandylion  in  Edessa 
and  sent  it  to  Constantinople.  Kourkouas  was 
dismissed  after  Romanos  I’s  deposition.  His  mili¬ 
tary  exploits  were  praised  by  a  certain  protospa- 
tharios  and  judge  Manuel  in  a  historical  work  (now 
lost)  in  eight  books;  Kourkouas  was  considered  “a 
second  Trajan  or  Belisarios.” 

lit.  Runciman,  Romanies  135—50.  Vasiliev,  Byz.  Arabes 
2.1:261-73,283-95.  -A.K. 

KOUROPALATES  (Kovporrakd.Tr)<;),  a  high- 
ranking  dignity.  In  late  antiquity  the  cura  palatii 
designated  a  subaltern  official  in  charge  of  con¬ 


struction  and  order  in  the  palace;  his  rank  in  the 
5th  C.  was  spectabilis,  rarely  illustris.  The  situation 
changed  w  hen  Justinian  I  appointed  his  nephew, 
the  future  emperor  Justin  II,  to  this  post;  there¬ 
after  kouropalates  became  a  title  conferred  primar¬ 
ily  on  members  of  the  imperial  family  and  foreign 
princes  (Armenian,  Georgian,  etc.).  In  the  tak¬ 
tika  of  the  gth  and  10th  C.  kouropalates  follows 
the  caesar  and  nobilissimos;  it  retained  its  ex¬ 
ceptional  character  in  the  10th  C.  when  Emp. 
Nikephoros  II  granted  this  title  to  his  brother  Leo 
Phokas.  In  the  1  ith  C.  it  was  conferred  on  several 
generals  outside  the  imperial  family,  for  example, 
Katakalon  Kekaumenos.  The  significance  of  the 
title  declined  considerably  in  the  12th  C.  when 
the  dignity  of  the  protokouropalates  was  introduced. 
Although  pseudo-KomNOS,  himself  a  kouropalates , 
mentions  the  title,  it  was  not  widely  used  in  later 
centuries.  According  to  the  Kletorologion  of  Philo- 
theos,  the  insignia  of  the  kouropalates  was  a  red 
chiton  with  a  cloak  and  girdle;  at  the  beginning 
of  the  gth  C.  the  color  associated  with  this  dignity 
seems  to  have  been  purple,  by  the  end  of  the  11th 
C.  green  (Oikonomides,  Listes  96,  n.4g).  A  seal  of 
the  kouropalatissa  Maria  is  dated  by  Seibt  in  the 
early  1 2th  C. 

lit.  Guilland,  Titres,  pt.III  (1970),  187-249,  with  corr. 
by  A.  Stratos,  Byzantina  5  (1973)  49—56.  Stein,  Histoire 
2:739-46.  Bury,  Adrn.  System  33—35.  Seibt,  Bleisiegel  242- 
49.  M.  Whitby,  “On  the  Omission  of  a  Ceremony  in  Mid- 
Sixth  Century  Constantinople,”  Historia  36  (1987)  468—76. 

-A.K. 

KOURTIKIOS  (Kovpri/ao?),  also  Kourtikes,  a 
family  name  of  Armenian  origin  (K'urdik).  The 
family  founder  surrendered  his  town,  Lokana,  to 
Basil  I  and  settled  in  Byz.  territory;  in  913  another 
Kourtikios,  “the  Armenian,”  supported  the  revolt 
of  Constantine  Doukas.  Michael  Kourtikios,  im¬ 
perial  admiral  ( nauarchos )  in  Attaleia,  participated 
in  the  rebellion  of  Bardas  Skleros  (976-79)  and 
commanded  the  rebel  fleet.  Basil  Kourtikios  was 
among  the  oikeioi  of  another  usurper,  Nikephoros 
Bryennios,  in  1077;  later  he  became  Alexios  I’s 
general.  The  family  belonged  to  the  topmost  ar¬ 
istocracy  of  the  1  ith  C.:  the  Kourtikioi  intermar¬ 
ried  with  Doukai,  Palaiologoi,  and  Komnenoi. 
Constantine  Kourtikios  is  said  to  have  been  be¬ 
trothed  to  Theodora,  Alexios  I’s  daughter.  This 
union  was  dissolved,  however,  and  ca.i  105  a  cer¬ 
tain  Kourtikios  was  involved  in  the  plot  of  Anemas 
against  Alexios  I.  The  family’s  position  declined 
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in  the  12th  C.:  except  for  a  seal  devoid  of  infor¬ 
mation  (Laurent,  Bulles  metr.,  no.64),  only  Nicho¬ 
las  Kourtikes  is  known,  a  modest  functionary  in 
the  Mylassa  theme  (MM  4:329.20—21),  active  in 
1 143  (according  to  Ahrweiler,  “Smyrne”  i28f)  or 
possibly  at  the  end  of  the  12th  C.  In  the  12th  C. 
a  branch  of  the  family  is  attested  in  Armenian 
Cilicia.  The  Kourtikai  recovered  for  a  short  pe¬ 
riod  in  the  13th  C.  John  Doukas  Kourtikes,  a 
relative  of  John  III,  served  as  governor  of  the 
Thrakesian  theme  in  the  1230s.  The  family  pos¬ 
sessed  lands  in  the  Smyrna  region  (Ahrweiler, 
supra  i4of).  In  1271  Nicholas  Kourtikes  was  kas- 
trophylax  on  Kos  ( PLP ,  110.13597). 

LIT.  Kazhdan,  Arm.  14—17,  with  add.  in  Laurent,  Corpus 
2,  no.  1179.  PLP,  nos.  13594—97.  -A.K. 

KOUTLOUMOUSIOU  MONASTERY,  located 
near  Karyes  on  Mt.  Athos  and  dedicated  to  Christ 
the  Savior.  Although  a  forged  document  in  its 
archives  claims  that  Alexios  I  founded  Koutlou- 
mousiou  (KoutXou/tovctiou,  KovtovX/xovctLov)  in 
1082  (P.  Lemerle,  BCH  58  [1934]  221-34),  the 
monastery  is  first  mentioned  in  a  document  of 
1169,  and  appears  to  be  a  I2th-C.  foundation. 
The  monastery’s  unusual  name,  derived  from  the 
Turkish  patronymic  Kutulmu§,  suggests  that  a 
christianized  descendant  of  the  Seljuk  prince  Ku- 
tulmu§  (died  1063)  may  have  retired  to  Athos  and 
established  a  monastic  complex.  The  monastery 
was  small  and  poor  in  resources  until  the  14th  C. 
when  it  increased  to  40  monks  and  acquired  sub¬ 
stantial  properties  in  Macedonia  (near  Serres  and 
on  Chalkidike)  and  in  Wallachia.  It  reached  its 
peak  under  the  hegoumenos  Chariton  (ca.1362- 
ca.1381),  who  attracted  the  patronage  of  Walla- 
chian  voivodes,  which  was  to  continue  well  into  the 
period  of  Turkish  rule.  As  a  concession  to  the 
Wallachian  monks  who  came  to  reside  at  Kout- 
loumousiou,  Chariton  was  forced  ca.1371  to  in¬ 
stitute  an  idiorrhythmic  regime  that  lasted  until 
1856.  In  1393  Koutloumousiou  became  a  patriar¬ 
chal  monastery.  In  1428  the  monks  of  Koutlou¬ 
mousiou  took  over  the  virtually  abandoned  build¬ 
ings  of  the  nearby  monastery  of  Alopou  (Alypiou). 
Thereafter,  the  two  monasteries  were  united  un¬ 
der  one  hegoumenos. 

The  archives  preserve  47  documents  of  Byz. 
date  (1012—1447?),  mostly  of  the  14th  C.,  while 
the  library  contains  ca.187  MSS  of  the  15th  C.  or 


earlier  (Lampros,  Athos  1:270—318;  Politis,  Kata- 
logoi  1—71). 

source.  P.  Lemerle,  Actes  de  Kutulmus 2  (Paris  1988). 

lit.  Treasures  1:236—309,  451—70.  A.  Kambylis,  “Zu  den 
Urkunden  des  Athosklosters  Kudumusiu,”  Byzantion  37 
(1967)  82-90.  -A.M.T. 

KRATEMA.  See  Teretismata. 

KRITAI  KATHOLIKOI  (Kpnai  KaOoXiKoi,  lit. 
“universal  judges”),  a  college  of  judges,  secular 
and  ecclesiastical,  which  served  as  a  supreme  court 
in  the  Palaiologan  period.  In  1296  Andronikos  II 
created  a  tribunal  of  12  members  consisting  of 
ecclesiastics  and  senators;  its  decisions  could  not 
be  appealed.  In  1329  Andronikos  III  replaced 
this  tribunal  with  the  college  of  four  judges  called 
kritai  katholikor,  one  of  them  was  supposed  to  be  a 
bishop  (Greg.  1 1437. 23).  The  first  four  kritai  katho- 
likoi  are  known  by  name:  Joseph,  bishop  of  Apros; 
the  archdeacon  and  dikaiophylax  Gregory  Kleidas; 
the  megas  dioiketes  Glabas;  and  the  literatus  (?) 
Nicholas  Matarangos.  In  1336/7  a  scandal  erupted, 
the  kritai  katholikoi  were  accused  of  corruption, 
and  only  Matarangos  was  acquitted;  the  scandal 
is  reflected  in  a  letter  by  the  protasekretis  Leo  Bar- 
dales  (Sevcenko,  Soc.  &  Intell.,  pt.VIII  [1949], 
247-59)  a°d  in  an  apology  of  the  condemned 
judges  (G.J.  Theocharides,  BZ  56  [1963]  69—100). 

In  1398  (?)  Manuel  II  formulated  the  principles 
of  their  activity:  all  subjects  and  all  cases  came 
under  their  jurisdiction;  the  plaintiff  was  obliged 
to  present  his  case  in  written  form;  after  the 
hearing  the  judges  had  to  deliberate  in  seclusion 
and  to  follow  the  opinion  of  the  majority;  if  nec¬ 
essary,  the  judges  could  request  the  participation 
of  experts.  Under  their  authority  were  taboulari- 
01,  who  were  not  allowed,  however,  to  act  inde¬ 
pendently  (E.  Schilbach,  BZ  61  [1968]  44-70). 
Besides  the  imperial  kritai  katholikoi,  provincial 
kritai  eventually  appeared,  in  the  Morea  (Zakythi- 
nos,  Despotat  2:129-31),  Lemnos,  Thessalonike, 
Serbia  (G.  Ostrogorsky  in  Melanges  offerts  a  Rene 
Crozet,  vol.  2  [Poitiers  1966]  1317-25),  and  Tre- 
bizond. 

lit.  P.  Lemerle,  “Le  juge  general  des  Grecs  et  la  reforme 
judiciaire  d’Andronic  III,”  Mem.  L.  Petit  292—316,  and  add. 
in  DChAE 4  4  (1964-65)  29—44.  -A.K. 

KRITES.  See  Judge. 


KRUM 
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KRITES  TOU  PHOSSATOU  (Kpm)*?  tov  (fxoa- 
craTor,  lit.  “judge  of  the  moat”),  a  military  judge, 
an  office  known  from  the  end  of  the  13th  C.  when 
the  sebastos  Constantine  Cheilas  occupied  this  post 
(MM  4:272.13—14);  his  seals  are  preserved  (Lau¬ 
rent,  Corpus  2,  nos.  1193-94).  Guilland  suggests 
that  the  krites  tou  stratopedou  (office  held  by  Michael 
Attaleiates)  was  the  predecessor  of  the  krites  tou 
phossatou.  In  pseudo-Kodinos  the  krites  tou  phossa- 
tou  is  a  modest  functionary  following  the  akolou- 
thos  on  the  hierarchical  ladder;  his  duty  was  to 
make  decisions  in  cases  of  disputes  of  soldiers 
over  horses,  weapons,  or  booty  (pseudo-Kod. 
184.25—31).  In  reality,  this  judge’s  functions  were 
broader:  on  the  one  hand,  kritai  such  as  Constan¬ 
tine  Cheilas  presided  over  cases  related  to  land, 
while  on  the  other,  the  krites  could  be  a  military 
commander  promoted,  like  Alexios  Diplobatatzes, 
to  the  post  of  megas  hetaireiarches  (PLP,  no. 55 10). 
A  certain  Maurophoros  is  identified  in  1348  as 
the  krites  tou  phossatou  of  Stefan  Uros  IV  Dusan 
(Solovjev-Mosin,  Grcke  povelje,  00.18.68-69).  No 
krites  tou  phossatou  is  known  after  the  mid- 14th  C. 

lit.  Guilland,  Institutions  1 :528f.  -A.K. 

KRITOBOULOS,  MICHAEL,  historian;  died 
Constantinople?  ca.  1470.  Kritoboulos  (K pirofiov- 
A .05)  first  appears  in  the  sources  in  1444,  when 
Cyriacus  of  Ancona  visited  him  on  the  island  of 
Imbros.  Kritoboulos  recognized  the  inevitability 
of  the  Ottoman  conquest  of  Byz.  and  sought  an 
accommodation  with  the  new  rulers  of  the  Ae¬ 
gean.  In  1456  Mehmed  II  made  him  governor  of 
Imbros;  he  remained  in  this  position  until  1466, 
when  he  fled  to  Constantinople  after  the  Venetian 
occupation  of  the  island.  He  survived  the  plague 
of  the  following  year,  but  probably  died  soon 
thereafter. 

His  History  in  five  books  covers  the  period  1451- 
67  and  focuses  on  the  Turks;  it  begins  with  the 
reign  of  Mehmed  II  and  is  dedicated  to  the  sultan. 
Kritoboulos  gives  a  flattering  portrait  of  Mehmed, 
whose  deeds  he  compares  with  those  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  Kritoboulos  regularly  referred  to  the 
sultan  as  basileus  and  autokrator;  he  emphasized 
Mehmed’s  interest  in  classical  antiquity  to  make 
him  a  worthy  successor  of  the  Byz.  emperors. 
Kritoboulos  used  Thucydides  as  a  model  for  his 
History  (P.D.  Mastrodemetres,  Athena  65  [1961] 
158—68),  which  is  full  of  classical  allusions  and 


archaizing  language.  It  is  possible  that  the  histo¬ 
rian  Kritoboulos  is  to  be  identified  with  the  reli¬ 
gious  writer  Michael  Kritopoulos,  who  composed 
an  unpublished  homily  on  the  Passion  of  Christ. 

ed.  Critobuli  Imbriotae  Historiae,  ed.  D.R.  Reinsch  (Berlin- 
New  York  1983).  Eng.  tr.  C.T.  Riggs,  History  of  Mehmed  the. 
Conqueror  (Princeton  1954).  Germ.  tr.  D.R.  Reinsch,  Mehmet 
II.  erobert  Konstantinopel  (Graz-Vienna-Cologne  1986). 

lit.  Hunger,  Lit.  1:499-503.  PLP,  no.  13817.  V.  Grecu, 
“Kritobulos  aus  Imbros,”  BS  18  (1957)  1-17.  G.  Emrich, 
“Michael  Kritobulos,  der  byzantinische  Geschichtsschreiber 
Mehmeds  II.,”  Materialia  Turcica  1  (1975)  35—43-  Z.  Udal’- 
cova,  “K  voprosu  o  social’no-politiceskich  vzgljadach  vizan- 
tijskogo  istorika  XV  v.  Kritovula,”  VizVrem  12  (1957)  172- 
97.  -A.M.T. 

KROIA.  See  Albanians;  Skanderbf.g. 

KRUM  (Kpov/u.09),  Bulgarian  khan  (ca.802-14); 
died  Pliska?  13  Apr.  814.  Early  in  his  reign  Krum, 
himself  from  a  Pannonian  clan,  exploited  Char¬ 
lemagne’s  destruction  of  the  Avars  to  consolidate 
the  northwestern  region  of  Bulgaria.  Hostilities 
with  Byz.  flared  in  807,  when  Emp.  Nikephoros 
I  conducted  an  abortive  campaign  into  Thrace; 
in  808,  when  a  Bulgar  force  ambushed  a  Byz. 
army  at  the  Strymon;  and  in  8og,  when  Krum 
captured  Serdica.  In  811  Nikephoros  invaded 
Bulgaria,  despite  Krum’s  entreaties  for  peace,  and 
on  20  July  sacked  Pliska,  plundering  Krum’s  own 
palace.  On  26  July,  however,  Krum  trapped  and 
destroyed  the  Byz.  army  in  a  mountain  pass;  Ni¬ 
kephoros  was  slain  (Krum  reportedly  made  his 
skull  into  a  drinking  cup),  and  his  son  Staurakios 
was  mortally  wounded.  Krum  soon  captured  De- 
veltos  and  resettled  its  population  in  Bulgaria.  In 
the  summer  of  812,  he  seized  numerous  Mace¬ 
donian  and  Thracian  towns  and  forts,  including 
Anchialos,  Berroia,  and  Philippopolis.  Krum  urged 
Michael  I  to  renew  the  treaty  of  716  between 
Tervel  and  Theodosios  III  and  stormed  Mesem- 
bria  upon  the  emperor's  refusal.  In  813  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Thrace,  on  22  June  routing  the  Byz. 
army  at  Versinikia.  Krum  then  marched  on  Con¬ 
stantinople,  where  he  was  wounded  in  an  assas¬ 
sination  attempt  organized  by  Leo  V.  Enraged, 
Krum  devastated  Constantinople’s  environs  and 
captured  Adrianople,  deporting  its  inhabitants  to 
Bulgaria;  Byz.  hagiographical  and  liturgical  texts 
commemorate  the  martyrdom  of  377  captives  (E. 
Follieri,  I.  Dujcev,  Byzantion  33  [1963]  71  —  106,  V. 
Besevliev  in  Polychronion  90-104).  Death  from  a 
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hemorrhage  ended  preparations  by  the  “new  Sen¬ 
nacherib”  for  an  assault  on  Constantinople  in  814. 

lit.  Zlatarski,  1st.  1.1:247-92,  408-24.  N.P.  Blagoev, 
“Knjaz  Krum,”  GSU  JuF  19  (1924)  1-91.  Besevliev,  Ge- 
schichte  235—66.  J.  Wortley,  “Legends  of  the  Byzantine 
Disaster  of  81 1,”  Byzantion  50  (1980)  533-62.  J.  Karayan- 
nopoulos,  “Kroumos  kai  Philippoi.  Hoi  byzantino-bulga- 
rikes  epicheireseis  sta  812-814,”  in  Festschrift  Stratos  101- 
oo.  -P.A.H. 


KTEMATINOS  (kt^/uxtivos),  a  functionary 
probably  responsible  for  management  of  imperial 
estates  ( ktemata ).  The  evidence — in  narrative  sources 
of  the  10th  C.  and  on  a  seal  (St.  Maslev,  Izv- 
InstBulglst  20  1 1955]  446,  no. 2) — is  scanty.  Per¬ 
haps  the  office  was  created  when  the  megas  kou- 
ratok  began  to  lose  his  significance  and  his 
department  was  divided  into  several  independent 
bureaus. 

lit.  Oikonomides,  Listes  3 18,  n.  180.  -A.K. 

KTETOR  (/cnjrwp),  founder  (ktistes),  patron,  or 
owner  of  an  ecclesiastical  institution  (a  church, 
monastery,  gerokomeion,  ptochotropheion,  etc.) 
and  its  properties.  The  ktetor  s  right  ( ktetorikon 
dikaion)  could  originate  with  the  foundation  itself 
(whether  he  built  the  institution  from  scratch  or 
merely  restored  it),  be  inherited,  or  be  acquired 
as  a  privilege;  it  could  be  held  for  a  lifetime  or 
for  two  or  three  generations.  The  ktetor  (who 
under  certain  circumstances  might  also  be  called 
ephoros,  pronoetes,  epikouros,  authentes,  etc.)  could 
be  a  layman,  a  clergyman,  or  an  ecclesiastical 
institution.  The  conditions  of  the  ktetorikon  di¬ 
kaion — drawn  up  in  a  “contract”  called  a  typikon, 
diataxis,  or  diatyposis — included  spiritual  rights  (the 
performance  of  memorial  services,  the  name  of 
the  ktetor  being  included  in  the  brebion  of  the 
church),  administrative  privileges  (e.g.,  the  right 
to  appoint  the  hegournenos),  and  revenues  as  well 
as  obligations:  maintenance  and  embellishment  of 
the  premises,  providing  oil  for  the  lamps,  care  of 
the  sacred  vessels,  etc. 

Recognized  in  Justinianic  law  and  papyri,  the 
ktetorikon  dikaion  was  popular  in  Byz.  since  it  met 
both  pious  requirements  and  the  need  for  a  rel¬ 
atively  stable  form  of  investment,  church  property 
being  less  vulnerable  to  confiscation  than  secu¬ 
lar  estates.  Nikephoros  II  Phokas  in  964  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  limit  the  founding  of  new  mon¬ 


asteries,  ordering  that  pious  donations  instead  be 
channeled  into  the  repair  of  older,  run-down  in¬ 
stitutions.  The  system  of  charistikion,  common 
in  the  11th  and  12th  C.,  was  an  offshoot  of  the 
ktetorikon  dikaion.  Ktetor  rights  existed  down  through 
the  15th  C.,  long  after  the  term  charistikion  had 
fallen  into  disuse. 

lit.  f.P.  Thomas,  Private  Religious  Foundations  in  the  Byz¬ 
antine  Empire  (Washington,  D.C.,  1987).  Zhishman,  Stifter- 
recht.  A.  Steinwenter,  “Die  Rechtsstellung  der  Kirchen  und 
Kloster  nach  den  Papyri,”  ZSavKan  19  (1930)  1—50.  E. 
Herman,  “Ricerche  sulle  istituzioni  monastiche  bizantine,” 
OrChrP  6  (1940)  293—375.  -A.K. 

KUFIC,  PSEUDO-.  See  Islamic  Influence  on 
Byzantine  Art. 

KUMLUCA  TREASURE.  See  Sion  Treasure. 

KURBINOVO,  site  in  Macedonia  of  the  Church 
of  St.  George.  Nothing  is  known  about  the  pa¬ 
trons  of  this  church,  but  an  inscription  on  the 
back  of  the  altar  indicates  that  the  decoration  of 
the  monument  was  begun  on  25  April  1191.  A 
wooden  roof  covers  the  single  nave;  there  is  an 
apse  at  the  east  and  a  narthex  at  the  west.  The 
mortared  rubble  fabric  of  the  building  was  exter¬ 
nally  plastered  and  painted  in  imitation  of  the 
cloisonne  brickwork  found,  for  example,  at  Kas- 
toria.  The  interior  is  elaborately  painted  with  the 
Great  Feast  cycle.  The  Kurbinovo  master  was 
probably  one  of  the  artists  who  worked  on  the 
second  phase  of  decoration  in  the  Church  of  the 
Anargyroi  in  Kastoria.  The  style  of  the  paintings 
conforms  to  the  sinuous  forms  characteristic  of 
late  i2th-C.  monumental  painting,  although  the 
exaggerated  features  of  the  figures  and  the  stark 
tonal  contrasts  of  their  flesh  lend  the  images  an 
expressive  intensity  lacking  in  painting  of  this 
period  outside  of  Macedonia. 

lit.  Hadermann-Misguich,  Kurbinovo.  -A.J.W. 

KUTAHYA.  See  Kotyaion. 

KUVRAT  (Ko/3pdro?,  according  to  Moravcsik, 
Byzantinoturcica  2: 16 if),  khan  of  the  Onogur  Bul- 
gars;  died  after  642.  Patr.  Nikephoros  I  mentions 
his  revolt  against  the  Avars  and  alliance  with 
Herakleios;  Kuvrat  was  granted  the  title  of  pa- 
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trikios.  John  of  Nikiu  relates  that  Kuvrat  was 
brought  up  and  baptized  in  Constantinople,  and 
staunchly  supported  Martina.  V.  Besevliev  ( BBulg 
5  [1978]  229—36)  tried  to  separate  these  pieces  of 
evidence  and  saw  in  a  second  Kuvrat  a  com¬ 
mander  of  the  troops  in  Cappadocia.  Theophanes 
the  Confessor  calls  Kuvrat  the  ruler  of  Great 
Bulgaria  (occupying  the  steppe  north  of  the  Black 
Sea);  Nikephoros  lists  his  sons,  one  of  whom  was 
Asparuch.  H.  Gregoire  ( Byzantion  17  [1944—5] 
88-118)  identified  Kuvrat  with  the  Kouber  (Le- 
merle,  Miracles  2:143-60)  who  revolted  against 
the  Avars;  this  revolt,  however,  should  be  dated 
in  680-85  and  does  not  fit  Kuvrat’s  chronology. 
It  also  remains  unclear  how  Kuvrat  could  “revolt” 
against  the  Avars,  whose  territory  lay  farther  to 
the  west.  Werner  (infra)  hypothesizes  that  Kuvrat 
was  buried  near  Poltava  and  that  the  hoard  of 
precious  objects  found  at  Malaja  PereSCepina 
belonged  to  him. 

lit.  P.  Charanis,  “Kouver,  the  Chronology  of  His  Activ¬ 
ities  and  Their  Ethnic  Effects  on  the  Region  around  Thes- 
salonica,”  BalkSt  11  (1970)  229—47.  I-  Cicurov,  Vizantijskie 
istoriceskie  socinenija  (Moscow  1980)  112—14,  174—76.  P. 
Lemerle,  “Oil  en  est  la  ‘Question  Ruber’?”  in  Aphieroma 
Svoronos  1:51  —58.  J.  Werner,  Der  Grabfund  von  Malaja  Pere- 
scepina  und  Kuvrat,  Kagan  der  Bulgaren  (Munich  1984). 

— W.E.K.,  A.K. 


KYDONES,  DEMETRIOS,  statesman,  scholar,  and 
translator;  born  Thessalonike  ca.1324,  died  Crete 
ca.  1398.  Dispossessed  of  his  family’s  wealth  by  the 
uprising  of  the  Zealots  in  his  native  city,  Kydones 
(Ku8o)pt79)  entered  the  service  of  John  VI  Kan- 
takouzenos  in  1347  and  held  the  position  of  mesa- 
zon  until  the  emperor  abdicated  in  1354.  After 
a  brief  retirement  his  political  career  continued 
during  the  reigns  of  John  V  and  Manuel  II,  whose 
mentor  he  became.  Kydones  consistently  sup¬ 
ported  a  policy  of  resistance  to  the  Ottoman  Turks 
and  sought  a  military  alliance  with  the  rulers  of 
western  Europe  through  the  mediation  of  the 
papacy. 

Kydones  opposed  the  theology  of  Gregory  Pa- 
lamas  and  wrote  several  anti-Palamite  treatises. 
He  studied  Latin  and  translated  into  Greek  theo¬ 
logical  works  by  Augustine,  Anselm  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  as  well  as  Ricoldo  da 
Monte  Croce’s  Refutation  of  the  Koran.  After  study¬ 
ing  and  translating  Aquinas’s  Summa  contra  gentiles 
and  parts  of  his  Summa  theologiae ,  Kydones  became 


a  defender  of  Thomism.  His  brother,  the  hiero- 
monk  Prochoros  Kydones,  also  translated  parts 
of  the  Summa  theologiae  and  used  Thomist  argu¬ 
ments  in  his  refutations  of  Palamas’s  theology. 

Kydones  converted  to  Roman  Catholicism 
ca.1357  and  supported  John  V’s  profession  of 
faith  made  in  Rome  before  Pope  Urban  V  in 
1369.  His  pro- Latin  and  Thomist  sympathies  were 
shared  by  a  number  of  younger  followers,  many 
of  whom  became  Dominicans. 

Despite  his  preference  for  a  theology  based  on 
Aristotle,  Kydones  admired  the  works  of  Plato. 
He  successfully  imitated  the  Platonic  idiom,  esp. 
in  his  correspondence,  an  important  source  con¬ 
taining  over  450  letters.  His  other  writings  include 
several  political  speeches,  apologias,  sermons,  and 
polemical  works  dealing  with  theology. 

ld.  Correspondance,  ed.  R.-J.  Loenertz,  2  vols.  (Vatican 
*956— 60).  Briefe ,  tr.  F.  Tinnefeld  (Stuttgart  1981). 

lit.  PLP  13876.  R.-J.  Loenertz,  “Demetrius  Cydones,” 
OrChrP  36  (1970)  47-72;  37  (1971)  5-39.  F.  Kianka, 
“Byzantine-Papal  Diplomacy:  The  Role  of  Demetrius  Cy¬ 
dones,”  International  History  Review  7  (1985)  175—213.  M.A. 
Poljakovskaja,  “Zisn'  i  smert’  v  ponimanii  Dimitrija  Kido- 
nisa,”  ADSV  21  (1984)  109-19.  -F.K. 

KYDONES,  PROCHOROS,  monk  and  anti- 
Palamite  theologian;  born  Thessalonike  ca.  1333/4, 
died  Constantinople  1369/70.  Younger  brother  of 
Demetrios  Kydones,  he  went  to  Athos  as  a  youth 
and  took  monastic  vows  at  the  Great  Lavra.  Circa 
1364  he  became  a  priest.  After  the  return  of 
Philotheos  Kokkinos  to  the  patriarchate  in  1364, 
Kydones  became  embroiled  with  the  superior  of 
the  Lavra  because  of  his  opposition  to  Palamism 
and  was  expelled  from  the  monastery  in  1367. 
He  went  to  Constantinople,  where  he  was  for¬ 
mally  condemned  by  the  permanent  synod  in 
1368  ( RegPatr ,  fasc.  5,  no. 2541),  defrocked,  and 
excommunicated.  He  died  shortly  thereafter. 

Kydones  knew  Latin,  and  made  accurate  and 
elegant  Greek  translations  of  works  of  Augus¬ 
tine,  Boethius  (D.  Niketas,  Hellenika  35  [1984] 
275—315),  and  part  of  the  Summa  theologiae  of 
Thomas  Aquinas  (A.  Glycofridou-Leontsini, 
Nicolaus  3  [1975]  429—32).  His  principal  work,  On 
Essence  and  Energy,  was  the  first  Byz.  treatise  to  be 
strongly  influenced  by  Aquinas;  it  was  attacked 
by  John  (VI)  Kantakouzenos  in  (his  unedited) 
Antirrhetics.  Kydones  also  wrote  an  Apologia,  which 
was  directed  to  Philotheos,  and  other  anti-Pala¬ 
mite  works. 
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ed.  On  Essence — (bks.  I-II)  PG  151:1191-1242;  (bk.  VI) 
ed.  M.  Candal,  “El  libro  VI  de  Procoro  Cidonio  (Sobre  la 
luz  taborica),”  OrChrP  20  (1954)  247-97.  Apologia — ed. 
Mercati,  Notizie  296-3 13.  H.  Hunger,  ed Prochoros  Kydones 
Ubersetzung  von  acht  Briefen  des  HI.  Augustinus  (Vienna  1984). 

lit.  G.  Mercati,  Notizie  di  Procoro  e  Demetrio  Cidone, 
Manuele  Caleca  e  Teodoro  Meliteniota  (Vatican  1931).  PLP, 
no.  13883.  Beck,  Kirche  737-39-  —  A.M.T. 

KYNEGETIKA.  See  Oppian. 

KYNOKEPHALOI  (KvvoKsepakoi),  men  with  dogs’ 
heads,  a  fabulous  tribe  located  by  ancient  geog¬ 
raphers  either  in  Libya  or  in  India.  A  detailed 
description  of  Kynokephaloi  was  given  in  the  In - 
dika  by  Ktesias,  a  summary  of  which  is  preserved 
in  Photios’s  Bibliotheca  (cod. 72).  Following  this  ac¬ 
count,  they  appear  in  MS  illustration  as  associates 
of  Hekate.  Christian  authors  also  used  the  legend 
of  the  Kynokephaloi — for  example,  the  vita  of 
Makarios  of  Rome,  the  Alexander  Romance,  and 
Tzetzes  (Hist.  7:705-07),  who  directly  refers  to 
Ktesias  and  calls  the  Kynokephaloi  righteous  peo¬ 
ple.  According  to  the  vita  of  Makarios  (ed.  A. 
Vassiliev,  p.  139.22— 30),  they  were  gentle,  wore 
no  clothes,  and  lived  with  their  children  and  wives 
in  animal  dens,  under  rocks.  The  Alexander  Ro¬ 
mance  states  only  that  the  Kynokephaloi  were  able 
both  to  speak  and  to  bark  (thus  differing  from 
Ktesias  who  says  they  were  unable  to  use  human 
speech)  and  that  Alexander  killed  several  of  them. 

— A.K.,  A.C. 

KYPARISSIOTES  (Kv7rapuxora>T779),  a  family 
name  probably  derived  from  the  toponym  Ky- 
parission,  found  in  both  Constantinople  and  the 
provinces.  The  earliest  Kyparissiotes  was  appar¬ 
ently  Leo,  spatharios  and  strategos  of  Chios 
(Schlumberger,  Sig.,  p.196);  the  combination  of 
the  title  of  spatharios  and  the  office  of  strategos 
does  not  permit  a  date  later  than  the  10th  C.  In 
1088  the  protonotarios  John  and  his  son  (also  a 
protonotarios)  served  in  the  department  of  the  geni- 
kon  ( Patmou  Engrapha  1:490.305).  The  family  is 
again  attested  in  the  14th  C.:  John  Kyparissiotes 
was  a  philosopher  and  writer  (see  Kyparissiotes, 
John);  another  Kyparissiotes,  an  oiketes  of  Mat¬ 
thew  I  Kantakouzenos,  is  mentioned  as  a  good- 
for-nothing  soldier  but  an  educated  man.  The 
family  still  belonged  to  the  intelligentsia  in  the 


15th  C.,  when  Kosmas  Kyparissiotes  was  active  as 
a  hymnographer  ca.  1403. 

lit.  PLP ,  nos.  13898-901.  -A.K. 

KYPARISSIOTES,  JOHN,  anti-Palamite  theolo¬ 
gian;  born  Kyparissia  (Messenia)  or  Constantino¬ 
ple?  ca.  1310,  died  1378  or  shortly  thereafter.  A 
supporter  of  Gregoras,  Kyparissiotes  became  the 
principal  theoretician  of  the  opponents  of  Pala- 
mism.  He  was  eventually  forced  to  flee  from  Con¬ 
stantinople  to  Cyprus,  where  Demetrios  Kydones 
sent  him  a  letter  (ep.35)  in  1371.  He  then  moved 
to  Rome;  in  1376/7  he  traveled  from  Avignon  to 
Rome  as  a  member  of  the  entourage  of  Pope 
Gregory  XI  (1370—78)  and  received  an  average 
monthly  stipend  of  ten  florins  (A.  Mercati,  BZ  30 
[1929/30]  496-501).  He  may  have  converted  to 
Catholicism  at  this  time  and  came  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  scholasticism.  It  is  not  clear  whether 
Kyparissiotes  is  the  “kalos  Ioannes”  described  by 
Kydones  (ep.190)  as  returning  to  Constantinople 
in  1378/9;  if  not,  he  probably  died  in  Rome. 

Kyparissiotes  wrote  two  major  works:  the  Ele¬ 
mentary  Exposition  of  Theological  Texts,  preserved 
only  in  the  i6th-C.  Latin  translation  of  Francisco 
Torres,  and  five  books  titled  Against  the  Heresy  of 
the  Palamites.  Nine  hymns  to  the  Divine  Logos  are 
also  attributed  to  him. 

ed.  Lat.  tr.  of  Elementaiy  Exposition,  ed.  B.L.  Dentakes, 
Theologia  29  (1958)  115—24,  301-11,  411-20,  437-47;  30 
(i959)  492-502:  32  (1961)  437-54.  6o5-23-  Palamite  Her¬ 
esy,  Logoi  1,  4 — PG  152:663—738.  Hoi  eis  ton  Ioannen  Ky- 
parissioten  apodidomenoi  ennea  hymnoi  eis  ton  tou  Theou  Logon, 
ed.  B.L.  Dentakes  (Athens  1964). 

lit.  B.L.  Dentakes,  Ioannes  Kyparissiotes  ho  sophos  kai  phi- 
losophos  (Athens  1965).  M.  Candal,  “Juan  Ciparisiota  y  el 
problema  trinitario  palamitico,”  OrChrP  25  (1959)  127—64. 
PLP,  no.  13900.  -A.M.T. 


KYPSELLA  (ra  KinpeWa),  ancient  city  in  Thrace, 
mod.  Ipsala,  where  the  Via  Egnatia  met  the  He- 
bros  River,  not  far  from  the  sea.  A  bishopric  by 
553,  it  became  an  autocephalous  archbishopric  in 
the  7th  C.  It  appears  in  Byz.  sources  of  the  12th 
C.  as  the  “valley  of  Kypsella”  (Kinn.  191.8),  a 
place  where  nobles  and  the  emperor  went  hunting 
(Nik. Chon.  280.31—33,  450.58—62)  and  stayed  in 
tents  (p.369.60).  A  i4th-C.  historian  (Greg. 
1:229.6—7)  calls  Kypsella  a  polichnion.  It  was  prob¬ 


ably  the  emperors’  hunting  residence  where  im¬ 
portant  meetings  could  take  place.  Thus,  in  Ky¬ 
psella  occurred  the  refusal  of  the  demands  of 
Peter  of  Bulgaria  and  Asen  I  that  led  to  the 
revolt  of  the  Bulgarians  and  Vlachs  in  the  late 
12th  C.  Isaac  II  was  deposed  and  blinded  in 
Kypsella. 

The  valley  of  Kypsella  played  a  significant  stra¬ 
tegic  role  during  the  Pecheneg  invasions 
(An.Komn.  2:107^  and  esp.  during  the  conflict 
with  the  Bulgarians  and  Vlachs  at  the  end  of  the 
12th  C.  In  the  winter  of  1208/9  the  army  of  the 
Latin  emperor  Henry  of  Constantinople  crossed 
the  frozen  Hebros  near  Kypsella  (Asdracha,  Rho¬ 
dopes  46).  Later  writers  barely  mention  the  place. 

Nevertheless,  Kypsella  preserved  its  position  in 
the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy.  Demoted  to  the  status 
of  simple  bishopric  during  the  Latin  occupation 
and  adjoined  to  the  metropolis  of  Rosion  in  the 
late  13th  C.  (V.  Laurent,  EO  26  [1927]  146,  no.  18), 
it  reappears  as  an  archbishopric  in  the  14th  C.  In 
1324  the  archbishop  of  Kypsella  was  obliged  to 
pay  16  hyperpera  annually  to  the  patriarchate  of 
Constantinople  (Hunger-Kresten,  PatrKP  1  [1981] 
508.69). 

lit.  E.  Oberhummer,  RE  12  (1925)  117L  R.  Janin,  DHGE 
*3  ( 1 953)  n6if.  Laurent,  Corpus  5.1:651!.  -T.E.G. 

KYPTIKON.  See  Parakyptikon. 

KYRA  MARTHA  NUNNERY,  founded  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  in  the  latter  part  of  the  13th  C.  by 
Maria  (Martha  as  a  nun)  Palaiologina,  sister  of 
Michael  VIII  and  widow  of  the  megas  domestikos 
Nikephoros  Tarchaneiotes.  According  to  Ste¬ 
fan  of  Novgorod  (1348/9),  the  church  was  lo¬ 
cated  on  a  hill  south  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Apostles.  Originally  connected  with  the  Palaio- 
logan  dynasty,  the  convent  seems  to  have  passed 
eventually  into  the  hands  of  the  Kantakouzenos 
family.  In  1342  it  was  the  burial  place  of  Theo¬ 
dora  Kantakouzene,  mother  of  John  VI,  and  in 
1354  provided  a  refuge  for  John’s  wife,  Irene, 
after  his  abdication  from  the  throne.  Irene’s 
daughters,  Maria  and  Helena,  also  became  nuns 
at  the  convent  after  the  death  of  their  husbands. 
At  the  end  of  the  14th  C.  it  was  one  of  the  larger 
nunneries  in  Constantinople  (Sphr.  34.22-24).  It 
was  visited  by  several  Russian  pilgrims,  who  noted 
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in  the  church  the  relics  of  John  Eleemon,  Mary 
Kleophas,  and  St.  Theodosia  the  Virgin.  No  build¬ 
ing  or  typikon  survives. 

lit.  V.  Laurent,  “Kyra  Martha,”  EO  38  (1939)  296-320. 
Majeska,  Russian  Travelers  306—09.  Janin,  Eglises  CP  324— 
26.  -A.M.T. 

KYRANIDES.  See  Koiranides. 

KYRIAKOS  (Kvpia/to?),  author  of  a  kontakion  on 
the  Raising  of  Lazarus;  fl.  6th  C.?  Kyriakos  was 
probably  an  older  or  younger  contemporary  of 
Romanos  the  Melode,  whose  hymns  his  resemble 
in  style  and  treatment.  S.  Petrides  (EO  4  [1900] 
282-84)  identified  him  with  the  anachoretes  Kyri¬ 
akos  (448—556),  an  equation  that  has  not  found 
much  support. 

ED.  C.A.  Trypanis,  Fourteen  Early  Byzantine  Cantica  (Vi¬ 
enna  1968)  79-85. 

lit.  K.  Papadopoulos,  H agios  Kyriakos,  anachoretes  kai 
hymnographos  (Phlorina  1966).  -B.B. 


KYROS  (Kvpos),  poet  and  official;  born  Pano- 
polis,  Egypt,  died  457.  When  Kyros  came  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  during  the  reign  of  Theodosios  II,  he 
was  already  well  known  for  his  literary  accom¬ 
plishments.  Probably  through  the  patronage  of 
the  empress  Athenais-Eudokia  he  was  appointed 
urban  prefect  c.a.435  and  praetorian  prefect  by 
Dec.  439,  holding  both  prefectures  simulta¬ 
neously  for  two  years.  Kyros  rebuilt  much  of  the 
capital  after  a  disastrous  earthquake  in  437,  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  illumination  of  major  city  streets 
and  shops,  and  attended  to  the  fortifications  of 
the  city;  he  built  a  church  of  the  Theotokos  in  a 
region  of  the  city  called  ta  Kyrou  after  him  (Janin, 
CP  byz.  378f).  Kyros  also  conducted  negotiations 
with  the  Ephthalites  and  Armenians.  The  reli¬ 
gious  belief  of  Kyros  has  been  the  subject  of  some 
dispute,  but  he  apparently  became  a  Christian 
and  followed  the  religious  orientation  of  Patr. 
Proklos.  Circa  443  he  earned  the  enmity  of  the 
eunuch  Chrysaphios.  He  was  deposed  and  con¬ 
secrated  bishop  of  Kotyaion.  The  sources  are  di¬ 
vided  about  the  later  career  of  Kyros  and  whether 
he  continued  as  bishop.  He  was  a  devotee  of 
Daniel  the  Stylite.  Kyros’s  poetry  is  highly  clas¬ 
sicizing;  he  laments  in  his  verses  that  he  was  a 
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man  of  affairs  rather  than  a  simple  shepherd  and 
complains  of  the  “harmful  drones”  who  harassed 
him.  His  fame  as  a  poet  and  wise  man  survived 
in  later  Byz.  times. 

lit.  Al.  Cameron,  “The  Empress  and  the  Poet:  Pagan¬ 
ism  and  Politics  at  the  Court  of  Theodosius  II,”  ECS  27 
(1982)  217-89.  D.J.  Constantelos,  “Kyros  Panopolites,  Re¬ 
builder  of  Constantinople,”  GRBS  12  (1971)  451-64.  T.E. 
Gregory,  “The  Remarkable  Christmas  Homily  of  Kyros 
Panopolites,”  GRBS  16(1975)317-24.  -T.E.G. 


KYROS  (Kupo?),  patriarch  of  Alexandria  (from 
631);  died  Alexandria  21  Mar.  642.  Bishop  of 
Phasis  in  Kolchis,  he  was  one  of  the  initiators  of 
Monoenergism.  Herakleios  and  Patr.  Sergios  pro¬ 
moted  him,  and  in  631  he  came  to  Alexandria  as 
Chalcedonian  patriarch  and  dioiketes  of  Egypt.  He 
reached  an  accord  with  some  Monophysites  on 
the  basis  of  the  formula  of  Monoenergism,  despite 
the  resistance  of  Sophronios,  the  future  patriarch 
of  Jerusalem  (synod  of  Oct.  631 — Butler,  infra 
183).  This  aroused  discontent  among  both  Mon¬ 
ophysites  and  Chalcedonians  and  even  led  a  group 
of  the  Gaianites  (supporters  of  Aphthartodoce- 
tism)  to  attempt  to  assassinate  Kyros.  Theophanes 
the  Confessor  accuses  Kyros  of  paying  annual 
tribute  to  the  Arabs  (after  the  battle  at  Yarmuk?) 
to  preserve  Egypt  from  invasion.  When  ‘Amr  ad¬ 
vanced  against  Egypt,  Kyros  fled  to  the  island  of 
Rawda  (Roda)  and  reluctantly  agreed  to  submit 
to  the  Muslims.  Herakleios  recalled  him  and  re¬ 
jected  the  treaty.  Kyros  returned  to  Alexandria 
with  a  fleet  on  the  orders  of  Martina  (14  Sept. 
641)  and  arranged  a  treaty  with  ‘Amr  on  8  Nov. 
641.  The  overthrow  of  Martina  and  the  sufferings 
of  Egypt  under  the  Muslims  showed  Kyros  the 
failure  of  his  policy  and  may  have  contributed  to 
his  death. 

lit.  Butler,  Arab  Conquest,  lxv-lxvii,  175—93,  303-32. 
A.  Grohmann,  “Al-Mukawkas,”  El  3:712-15.  F.  Winkel- 
mann,  “Agypten  und  Byzanz  vor  der  arabischen  Erobe- 
rung,”  BS  40  (1979)  170-74.  -W.E.K.,  A.K. 


KYROS  AND  JOHN,  healing  saints;  feastday  30/ 
31  Jan.  Supposedly  Kyros  was  a  physician  in  Al¬ 
exandria,  John  a  soldier  attracted  to  Egypt  by 
Kyros’s  fame;  they  were  executed  during  Diocle¬ 
tian’s  reign.  There  is  no  evidence  of  them  until 
the  5th  C.,  when  Cyril  of  Alexandria  found  their 
relics,  which  he  transferred  from  Alexandria  to 


Menuthis.  Sophronios  described  their  cures  and 
claimed  to  have  been  healed  by  the  pair.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  him  the  local  cult  of  Isis  disappeared  and 
her  temple  sank  into  the  sand,  whereas  Kyros  and 
John  were  successful.  They  worked  their  miracles 
inside  the  church  by  incubation;  sometimes  they 
recommended  the  local  bath.  Some  contemporar¬ 
ies  expressed  doubts  concerning  their  sanctity;  a 
certain  Athanasia  noted  that  their  martyrdom  was 
not  documented;  the  physician  Gesios  asserted 
that  their  healings  were  not  miraculous  but  con¬ 
formed  to  the  prescriptions  of  Hippocrates  and 
Galen.  Sophronios  made  Kyros  and  John  reject 
both  ancient  values  and  ancient  medicine;  he  rep¬ 
resents  them  as  more  hostile  to  the  medical 
profession  than  Kosmas  and  Damianos  (T.  Nis- 
sen,  BZ  39  [1939]  355O,  and  some  of  their  rem¬ 
edies  are  ostentatiously  antimedical.  After  the  Arab 
conquest  of  Egypt  in  the  7th  C.,  their  cult  shifted 
to  Constantinople  and  Rome;  an  Arabic  legend 
treats  the  saints’  healings  in  Monemvasia  (P.  Pee- 
ters,  AB  25  [1906]  233-40),  unless  the  Monufasia 
in  the  Arabic  MS  is  a  distorted  form  of  Menuthis. 

Representation  in  Art.  Kyros  is  depicted  some¬ 
times  middle-aged,  as  one  of  the  anargyroi, 
sometimes  as  an  elderly  monk  holding  a  little 
white  jar;  John  is  middle-aged,  clad  in  court  cos¬ 
tume. 

sources.  Los  Thaumata  de  Sofronio,  ed.  N.  Fernandez 
Marcos  (Madrid  1975).  Fr.  tr.  A.-j.  Festugiere,  Sainte  Thecle, 
saints  Come  et  Damien,  saints  Cyr  el  Jean  (extraits),  saint  Georges 
(Paris  1971)  238-56.  PG  87:3677-96.  T.  Nissen,  “De  SS. 
Cyri  et  Iohannis  Vitae  formis,”  AB  57  (1939)  68-70. 

lit.  BHG  469-479L  P.  Maraval,  “Fonction  pedagogique 
de  la  litterature  hagiographique  d’un  lieu  de  pelerinage: 
l’example  des  Miracles  de  Cyr  et  Jean,”  Hagiographie,  cul¬ 
tures  et  societes  (Paris  1981)  383-97.  R.  Herzog,  “Der  Kampf 
um  den  Kult  von  Menuthis,”  in  Pisciculi:  Studien  zur  Religion 
und  Kultur  des  Altertums,  Franz  Joseph  Dolger  .  .  .  dargeboten 
(Munster  1939)  117-24.  J.  Duffy,  “Observations  on  So- 
phronius’  Miracles  of  Cyrus  and  John,”  JThSt  n.s.  35  (1984) 
71-go.  K.G.  Raster,  LCI  5:2b  -A.K.,  N.P.S. 

KYZIKOS  (Ku£iko9,  now  Balkiz  near  Erdek),  city 
on  the  southern  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Marmara,  at 
the  head  of  routes  leading  into  Asia  Minor.  Dio¬ 
cletian  made  Kyzikos  metropolis  of  the  province 
of  Hellespont,  headquarters  of  a  legion,  and  site 
of  an  imperial  mint.  The  usurper  Prokopios  took 
it  in  365;  an  earthquake  destroyed  half  the  city  in 
539.  The  Arabs  occupied  Kyzikos  from  671  to 
678  during  their  attack  on  Constantinople.  To 
repair  the  devastation,  Justinian  II  installed  Cyp¬ 


riot  refugees  there  in  688  and  named  the  settle¬ 
ment  Nea  Ioustinianoupolis.  In  1078,  Kyzikos  was 
base  for  the  attack  of  Nikephoros  Bryennios  on 
Constantinople,  and  in  logo  and  1113  it  briefly 
fell  to  the  Turks.  After  ravaging  the  area  in  1204, 
the  Latins  rebuilt  Kyzikos  in  1206;  John  III  Va- 
tatzes  recaptured  it  around  1225.  Kyzikos  was 
headquarters  of  the  Catalan  Grand  Company  in 


1303—04.  Orhan  captured  it  soon  after  1335. 
Kyzikos  was  the  metropolitan  bishopric  of  Helles¬ 
pont.  Its  region  contained  numerous  monasteries, 
notably  Megas  Agros,  the  home  of  Theophanes 
the  Confessor  (C.  Mango,  I.  Sevcenko,  DOP  27 
[1973]  248-67). 

lit.  Hasluck,  Cyzicus  192-205.  Janin,  Eglises  centres  192— 
214.  ...  _c.F. 


LABARUM  ( kafapov ,  perhaps  derived  from  Celtic 
llafar,  “eloquent,”  or  rather  laureum  [ vexillum ],  lau¬ 
rel  standard),  Christian  military  standard  first  at¬ 
tested  by  Eusebios  of  Caesarea  (Eusebios,  VC  1.31) 
and  characterized  as  a  “cross-shaped  sign.”  This 
may  have  been  the  standard  devised  by  Constan¬ 
tine  I  prior  to  the  battle  of  the  Milvian  Bridge, 
as  ambiguously  described  by  Lactantius  (Lactant. 
De  mort.  pers.  44. 4-5;  see  Barnes,  Constantine 
Eusebius  306,  n.  146).  The  colossal  statue  of  Con¬ 
stantine  in  the  Basilica  of  Maxentius  may  have 
held  the  labarum  (Eusebios,  HE  9.9.10  and  VC 
1.40.2;  see  A.  Alfoldi,  The  Conversion  of  Constantine 
and  Pagan  Rome  [Oxford  1948]  42).  In  later  rep¬ 
resentations  the  labarum  was  generally  shown  as 
a  standard  with  christogram,  or,  as  held  by  Ho- 
norius  on  an  ivory  diptych  (Delbriick,  Consular- 
diptychen,  no.i),  with  an  inscription  alluding  to 
Constantine’s  victory. 

ut.  J.-J-  Hatt,  “La  vision  de  Constantin  au  sanctuaire 
de  Grand  et  l’origine  celtique  du  labarum,”  Latomus  9 
(1950)  427-36.  H.  Gregoire,  “Encore  l’etymologie  de 
‘labarum,’  ”  Byzantion  12  (1937)  277-81.  M.  Green,  J. 
Ferguson,  “Constantine,  Sun-Symbols  and  the  Labarum,” 
Durham  University  Journal  80  (1987)  9-17.  -T.E.G.,  A.C. 


LABIS.  See  Spoons. 


LABOR  (ttovos,  also  Epyoxeipov)  was  ambiva¬ 
lently  viewed  by  the  Byz.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was 
considered  suffering  or  punishment  for  the  orig¬ 
inal  sin  of  their  ancestors;  on  the  other  hand, 
those  who  labored  were  blessed  by  Christ.  Two 
main  perceptions  of  labor  were  developed  in  Byz. 

1.  Labor  was  considered  an  ascetic  discipline, 
as  a  means  of  self-subjugation  and  as  a  path  to 
spiritual  enlightenment.  Monastic  communities— 
in  the  rules  of  Basil  the  Great  and  Theodore  of 
Stoudios,  in  monastic  typika,  in  hagiographical 
writings— praised  labor  from  this  viewpoint.  We 
can  question  whether  such  an  attitude  toward 
labor  was  actually  characteristic  of  monks — at  any 
rate,  criticism  of  monks  for  their  idleness  is  not 


infrequent  in  Byz.  literature  (e.g.,  Eustathios  of 
Thessalonike) — but  such  was  the  theoretical  view. 

2.  A  “rationalistic”  perception  was  elaborated 
by  such  writers  as  Michael  Choniates  and  Eusta¬ 
thios  of  Thessalonike.  For  Michael  Choniates,  la¬ 
bor  is  valuable  not  in  itself  but  for  its  results;  the 
beauty  is  in  creation  or  in  gain  but  not  in  the 
work  itself.  Eustathios  speaks  of  labor  as  the  nat¬ 
ural  condition  of  mankind,  satisfying  both  bodily 
and  spiritual  needs;  men  work  to  avoid  the  hun¬ 
ger  which  is  the  reward  of  idleness,  yet  this  same 
labor  is  pleasing  to  God.  St.  Philotheos  of  Opsi- 
kion,  he  stresses,  happily  worked  with  his  own 
hands  and  considered  “noble  toil”  as  a  worthy 
pursuit  for  man.  In  the  aristocratic  ideal  of  be¬ 
havior,  however,  there  was  a  place  for  war,  hunt¬ 
ing,  games,  and  cultural  pleasures,  but  not  for 
work. 

lit.  T.  Teoteoi,  “Le  travail  manuel  dans  les  typika  by- 
zantins  des  Xle-XIIIe  siecles,”  RESEE  17  (1979)  455-62. 
H.  Dorries,  “Monchtum  und  Arbeit,”  Forschungen  zur  Kir- 
chengeschichte  und,  zur  christlichen  Kunst  (Leipzig  1931)  17— 
39.  Spiritualita  del  lavoro  nella  catechesi  dei  Padri  del  III— IV 
secolo,  ed.  S.  Felici  (Rome  1986).  A.  Quacquarelli,  Lavoro  e 
ascesi  nel  monachesimo  prebenedettino  del  IV  e  V  secoli  (Bari 
1982).  Kazhdan-Franklin,  Studies  162L  -A.K. 

LABOR  DISPUTES  can  be  divided  into  two  cat¬ 
egories:  (1)  broadly,  the  collective  actions  of  work¬ 
ers  as  a  pressure  group  and  (2)  in  a  narrower 
sense,  disagreements  between  an  employer  ( ergo - 
dotes)  and  his  contractors  ( ergolaboi ),  who  in  the 
10th  C.  were  equated  with  technitai.  Examples  of 
pressure  groups  are  the  fabricenses  of  imperial 
factories  in  the  4th  C.  who  were  politically  very 
active  (L.C.  Ruggini,  SettStu  18  [1971]  163-76). 
In  later  centuries  the  workers  in  state  factories 
were  also  sometimes  used  as  a  political  force,  as 
when  imperial  weavers  helped  to  foil  the  usur¬ 
pation  of  the  kouropalates  Leo  Phokas  in  971 
(Leo  Diac.  146.20-147.3). 

The  second  kind  of  labor  dispute  involved  ar¬ 
guments  over  the  quality  of  the  work  performed 
(the  worker  was  responsible  for  defects  caused  by 
his  incompetence  or  negligence),  work  stoppages 
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(contractors  had  to  pay  a  fine  for  the  suspension 
of  work),  poor  working  conditions,  and  esp.  wages. 
Since  a  portion  of  the  wages  could  be  advanced, 
some  contracts  (e.g.,  P.Grenf.  II,  87,  a. 602)  re¬ 
quired  that  the  advance  payment  be  returned  with 
interest  if  the  workers  did  not  complete  the 
given  task.  Conflicts  were  to  be  resolved  through 
the  expertise  of  arbitrators  ( Bk .  ofEparch,  ch.22.2), 
but  in  case  of  a  deadlock  workers  used  strikes  as 
their  last  resort.  An  inscription  from  Sardis  of 
459  testifies  to  such  a  strike  of  construction  work¬ 
ers.  An  nth-C.  historian  (Attal.  204.5—6)  men¬ 
tions  that  the  misthioi  in  Rhaidestos  demanded 
a  salary  increase  during  the  inflationary  period 
under  Michael  VII.  An  ordinance  by  Emp.  Zeno 
of  483  prohibited  contractors  and  workers  in 
Constantinople  from  organizing  a  boycott  of  an 
employer;  this  law  was  extended  by  Justinian  I  to 
the  provinces  in  531  and  later  included  in  the 
Basilika ;  the  lOth-C.  Book  of  the  Eparch  also  pun¬ 
ishes  work  stoppages. 

lit.  M.Ja.  Sjuzjumov,  “Trudovye  konfiikty  v  Vizantii,” 
VizOc  (Moscow  1971)  26-74.  W.H.  Buckler,  “Labour  Dis¬ 
putes  in  the  Province  of  Asia,”  in  Anatolian  Studies  Presented 
to  W.M.  Ramsay  (Manchester  1923)  27—50.  B.  Hemmerdin- 
ger,  “Marx  et  Engels  sur  une  greve  a  Constantinople,” 
Belfagor  27  (1972)  478-80.  -A.K. 

LACHANODRAKON,  MICHAEL,  general;  died 
Markellai  20  July  792.  Appointed  strategos  of  the 
Thrakesion  theme  in  766/7  by  Constantine  V, 
Lachanodrakon  (A axctvobpaKtnv)  actively  sup¬ 
ported  Iconoclasm  and  esp.  persecuted  its  mo¬ 
nastic  opponents.  In  771,  “imitating  his  teacher” 
Constantine  (Theoph.  445.3—4),  he  summoned  to 
Ephesus  monks  and  nuns  from  his  theme  and 
threatened  to  blind  and  exile  those  who  refused 
to  marry.  In  772  he  confiscated  all  monastic  prop¬ 
erty  in  the  Thrakesion  and  gave  proceeds  from 
its  sale  to  Constantine,  punished  those  who  pos¬ 
sessed  relics,  and  ultimately  prohibited  anyone  in 
the  theme  from  being  tonsured.  Lachanodrakon 
was  a  talented  general.  In  778  he  commanded  a 
multi-theme  army  (including  the  troops  of  Tatza- 
tes)  that  invaded  Syria  and  besieged  Germani- 
keia,  although  Theophanes  the  Confessor  (Theoph. 
451.19-20)  says  that  Lachanodrakon  was  bribed 
by  the  Arabs  to  withdraw.  In  780  he  ambushed 
an  Arab  army  in  the  Armeniakon  and  in  782 
destroyed  at  Darenos  in  the  Thrakesion  one-third 
of  the  army  of  Harun  al-RashId.  His  Iconoclastic 


sympathies  may  have  led  Irene  to  remove  him  as 
strategos  (Bury,  ERE  2:485).  Lachanodrakon  was 
a  close  adviser  to  Constantine  VI  and  in  Dec.  790 
helped  him  depose  Irene  by  securing  the  support 
of  the  Armeniakon  army.  As  a  magistros  (Theoph. 
468.1)  Lachanodrakon  died  at  the  battle  of  Mar¬ 
kellai  while  campaigning  with  Constantine  against 
the  Bulgarians. 

lit.  Gero,  Constantine  V  125E  154.  -P.A.H. 


LACTANTIUS,  more  fully  Lucius  Caecilius  Fir- 
mianus  Lactantius,  Latin  Christian  writer  and 
teacher;  born  probably  in  Africa  ca.240,  died 
ca.325.  A  pupil  of  Arnobius,  Lactantius  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Diocletian  to  teach  rhetoric  at  Ni- 
komedeia.  Already  a  Christian  when  the  perse¬ 
cution  of  303  began,  he  lost  his  position,  leaving 
ca.305  to  spend  some  years  in  Gaul  or  Africa. 
When  very  old  he  was  asked  by  Constantine  to 
tutor  his  son  Crispus,  a  post  that  gave  Lactantius 
some  court  influence.  Of  his  two  most  important 
extant  works  the  Divine  Institutes  seeks  to  persuade 
men  of  letters  of  the  moral  superiority  of  Chris¬ 
tianity;  it  is  the  earliest  systematic  account  of 
Christian  morality  in  Latin.  The  other.  On  the 
Deaths  of  the  Persecutors,  covers  the  period  from 
Nero  to  Galerius  and  Maximinus  Daia.  Its  ex¬ 
treme  celebration  of  divine  vengeance  is  new  to 
classical  literature,  while  its  combination  of  secular 
narrative  and  praise  of  God  is  reminiscent  of  2 
Maccabees  (J.  Rouge,  StP  12  [Berlin  1975]  135— 
43).  The  work,  chronologically  sound  and  some¬ 
times  citing  imperial  edicts  verbatim,  is  a  partic¬ 
ularly  important  source  for  the  period  303—13. 
Lactantius’s  essays,  The  Workmanship  of  God  and 
On  the  Wrath  of  God,  also  survive.  Perhaps  he  wrote 
the  poem  Phoenix.  Ten  books  of  letters  and  some 
possibly  pagan  pieces — Symposium,  Grammaticus ,  and 
a  verse  account  of  his  trip  from  Africa  to  Niko- 
medeia — are  lost. 

ed.  Opera  omnia,  ed.  S.  Brandt,  G.  Laubmann,  3  vols.  in 
2  (Vienna  1890—97).  Minor  Works,  tr.  M.F.  McDonald 
(Washington,  D.C.,  1965).  Tr.  eadem,  The  Divine  Institutes, 
hooks  1-7  (Washington,  D.C.,  1964).  De  mortibus  persecuto- 
rum,  ed.  J.L.  Creed  (Oxford  1984),  with  Eng.  tr. 

lit.  M.  Perrin,  L’homme  antique  et  chretien:  L'anthropologie 
de  Lactance,  250—525  (Paris  1981).  R.M.  Ogilvie,  The  Library 
of  Lactantius  (Oxford  1978).  Lactance  et  son  temps,  eds.  J. 
Fontaine,  M.  Perrin  (Paris  1978).  O.P.  Nicholson,  “The 
Source  of  the  Dates  in  Lactantius’  Divine  Institutes,"  JThSt 
n.s.  36  (1985)  291-310.  -B.B. 


LAGOUDERA,  in  the  Troodos  mountains  of  Cy¬ 
prus,  s  ite  of  the  Church  of  the  Panagia  tou  Ara- 
kos.  This  structure  of  three  bays,  a  central  dome, 
and  a  single  apse  follows  a  plan  common  among 
the  small  mountain  churches  of  the  island.  The 
pointed  arches  suggest  a  construction  date  in  the 
second  half  of  the  12th  C.;  the  narthex  and  heavy 
protective  roof  are  not  part  of  the  original  struc¬ 
ture.  The  first  phase  of  the  fresco  decoration 
includes  a  Virgin  and  Child  and  two  registers  of 
frontal  bishops  in  the  apse  and  the  lower  frag¬ 
ments  of  a  figure  enthroned  between  angels  on 
the  south  wall  of  the  nave.  The  second  phase 
includes  the  rest  of  the  sanctuary  and  all  of  the 
nave  (the  group  on  the  south  wall  was  over¬ 
painted).  Dedicatory  inscriptions  indicate  that  the 
second  phase  was  completed  in  December  1192, 
through  the  patronage  of  Leo  tou  Authentou  (or 
tou  Authentos).  Leo’s  special  veneration  for  the 
Virgin  is  evident  not  only  in  the  dedicatory  verse 
accompanying  the  fresco  icon  of  the  Theotokos 
tou  Arakos,  but  also  in  the  emphasis  on  her  life 
in  the  decoration  of  the  nave.  On  the  basis  of  a 
fragmentary  inscription  and  stylistic  traits,  Win¬ 
field  identified  the  painter  of  the  second  phase  of 
decoration  as  Theodore  Afseudes.  These  frescoes 
exhibit  the  stylistic  characteristics  of  late  I2th-C. 
monumental  painting. 

lit.  D.  Winfield,  C.  Mango,  “The  Church  of  the  Panagia 
Arakos,  Lagoudera:  First  Preliminary  Report,"  DOP  23- 
24  (1969-70)  377—80.  Idem,  “Reports”  262-64.  A.H.S. 
Megaw,  “Background  Architecture  in  the  Lagoudera  Fres¬ 
coes,”  JOB  21  (1972)  195-201.  D.  Winfield,  Panagia  tou 
Arakos,  Lagoudera  (Nicosia,  n.d.).  -A.J.W. 

LAITY  (pi.  XaiKOL  from  laos,  people),  term  de¬ 
noting  the  nonclerical  element  of  the  Christian 
community,  in  contrast  to  its  clergy.  Unknown 
in  the  New  Testament,  the  term  was  used  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  in  the  3rd  C.  the  laity 
was  differentiated  not  only  from  the  clergy  but 
also  from  the  ordinary  faithful:  they  formed  an 
elite  of  males  married  only  once  who  were  allowed 
to  baptize  and  officiate  in  the  absence  of  clergy. 
When  the  monastic  movement  started,  the  monks 
were  at  first  considered  laymen.  Some  ministerial 
functions  (esp.  those  of  anagnostes)  were  as¬ 
signed  to  the  laity.  In  the  4th— 5th  C.  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  laity  and  clergy  became  sharper. 
First,  the  monks  formed  a  special  category  sepa¬ 
rate  from  the  laity;  then  the  formal  rite  of  ordi¬ 


nation  drew  a  stronger  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  clergy  and  laymen:  the  latter  received  a  special 
place  in  church  and  were  prohibited  from  enter¬ 
ing  the  sanctuary;  they  were  forbidden  to  baptize 
and  discouraged  from  teaching.  Gradually,  all 
groups  of  Christians  except  the  clergy  and  monks 
were  subsumed  into  the  category  of  laity. 

The  differentiation  between  the  laity  and  clergy 
in  Byz.  remained  less  sharp  than  it  was  in  the 
West:  celibacy  was  a  requirement  only  for  the 
higher  clergy;  the  consecrated  wine  was  never 
forbidden  to  the  laity;  country  klerikoi  were  barely 
distinguishable  from  paroikoi  in  terms  of  their 
social  status.  The  church  prohibited  the  clergy 
from  performing  military  service  and  from  ful¬ 
filling  state  offices,  but  the  ban  was  often  ignored 
in  practice.  On  the  other  hand,  some  imperial 
dignitaries  held  ecclesiastical  offices,  while  lay¬ 
men,  as  charistikarioi  and  ktetores,  exercised  au¬ 
thority  over  ecclesiastical  institutions. 

lit.  A.  Faivre,  Les  laics  aux  origines  de  I’Eglise  (Paris  1984). 
G.  Tabancis,  Die  “ Laien "  in  Kirche  und  Offentlichkeit  nach 
griechischen  Zeugen  des  4.  Jhs,  besonders  des  Johannes  Chryso- 
stomos  (Munster  1 977).  I.  de  la  Potterie,  “L’origine  et  le 
sens  primitif  du  mot  ‘laic,’  ”  Nouvelle  Revue  theologique  80 
O958)  840-53.  -A.P.,  A.K. 

LAKAPENOS,  GEORGE,  writer  and  grammar¬ 
ian;  fl.  ca.  1297-1310/1 1,  died  before  1315.  La- 
kapenos  (Aai<a7rr)v6<;)  was  probably  a  pupil  of 
Maximos  Planoudes  and  was  active  in  literary 
circles  in  Constantinople  under  Andronikos  II. 
About  20  of  his  letters  survive,  accompanied  by 
epimerisms  and  addressed  to  Andronikos  and  John 
Zarides,  Michael  Gabras,  and  the  physician  John 
Aktouarios.  This  collection  was  preserved  in  a 
number  of  MSS  because  it  was  used  for  instruc¬ 
tional  purposes.  He  also  prepared  a  selection  of 
264  of  the  letters  of  Libanios,  and  wrote  gram¬ 
matical  notes  and  commentary  on  books  I  and  II 
of  the  Iliad  and  on  the  Encheiridion  of  Epictetus. 

ed.  Georgii  Lacapeni  Epistulae  X  priores  cum  epimerismis 
editae,  ed.  S.  Lindstam  (Uppsala  1910).  Idem,  Georgii  La¬ 
capeni  et  Andronici  Zaridae  epistulae  XXXII,  cum  epimerismis 
Lacapeni  (Goteborg  1924). 

lit.  S.I.  Kourouses,  “To  epistolarion  Georgiou  Laka- 
penou  kai  Andronikou  Zaridou Athena  77  (1978—79)  291  — 
386.  Idem,  “Ho  aktouarios  Ioannes  Zacharias  paraleptes 
tes  epistoles  I '  tou  Georgiou  Lakapenou,”  Athena  78  (1980— 
82)  237-76.  PLP,  no.  14379.  -A.M.T. 

LAKEDAIMON  (Aa/ceSai'/xoip),  ancient  name  ap¬ 
plied  by  Byz.  authors  to  both  the  region  of  La- 
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konia  (Lakonike)  in  the  southern  Peloponnesos 
and  to  its  capital,  ancient  Sparta  (A.  Basilikopou- 
lou-Ioannidou,  LakSp  4  [1979]  4—6).  The  exten¬ 
sive  expanse  of  Roman  Sparta  was  contracted  in 
late  antiquity  and  a  limited  area  (ca.  650  x  300 
m)  was  fortified;  the  foundations  of  three  churches 
of  this  period  have  been  found  (Ch.  Bouras,yOB 
31.2  [1981]  62 if),  as  have  various  objects,  includ¬ 
ing  clay  lamps  of  the  6th  C.  (A.  Oikonomou,  LakSp 
9  [1988]  286-92).  The  Synekdemos  of  Hierokles 
(Hierokl.  647.8)  lists  Lakedaimon  as  the  “metropolis 
of  Lakonike.” 

The  Chronicle  of  Monemvasia  (ed.  Dujcev, 
12.95—96)  is  the  only  text  that  reports  that  the 
Lakones  (variant  Lakedaimonitai)  left  their  city 
under  pressure  of  the  Slavic  invasions  and  settled 
in  Sicily;  Nikephoros  I  rebuilt  the  polis  of  Lake¬ 
daimon  and  had  a  “mixed  population” — Thrake- 
sioi,  Armenians,  and  the  enigmatic  Kapheroi  (ibid., 
22.196-99) — settle  there.  The  early  history  of  the 
bishopric  of  Lakedaimon  is  puzzling:  the  first 
known  bishop,  Hosios,  is  attested  in  458;  then,  in 
681,  when  the  city  was  supposedly  abandoned,  a 
bishop  “of  the  polis  of  Lakedaimonioi”  is  men¬ 
tioned  (Mansi  11:674c).  In  the  notitiae  the  bish¬ 
opric  of  “Lakedeon”  in  the  Peloponnesos  (Notitiae 
CP  3.744)  appears  ca.8oo,  and  the  later  Synodikon 
of  Lakedaimon  begins  probably  ca.843  (R.  Jenkins, 
C.  Mango,  DOP  15  [1961]  236). 

The  vita  of  the  loth-C.  saint  Nikon  ho  “Me- 
tanoeite,”  who  lived  in  Lakedaimon,  provides 
rich  information  about  the  city  and  its  environs, 
including  the  existence  of  a  Jewish  community 
and  pagan  Slavs;  it  is,  however,  not  certain  whether 
the  evidence  of  the  vita  can  be  taken  at  face  value. 
At  any  rate,  the  identification  of  a  church  exca¬ 
vated  in  Sparta  with  one  built  by  Nikon  is  prob¬ 
ably  incorrect  (P.  Vocotopoulos  in  Praktika  ton  A  ’ 
Diethnous  synedriou  Peloponnesiakon  spoudon  [Ath¬ 
ens  1976]  273-85).  The  i2th-C.  geographer  al- 
IdrisI  described  the  city  as  large  and  flourishing. 
A  new  bridge  in  the  kastron  of  Lakedaimon  is 
mentioned  in  an  inscription  of  1027  (D.  Zaky- 
thenos,  Hellenika  15  [1957]  99.4—5),  a  bath  of  the 
11th— 12th  C.  has  been  excavated  in  Sparta  (Ch. 
Bouras,  ArchEph  [1982]  99-112),  and  coins  of 
Constantine  VII  and  polychrome  ceramics  have 
been  found  on  the  acropolis  (A.  Stauride,  Pelo- 
ponnesiaka  15  [1982—84]  186).  Lakedaimon  was 
elevated  to  the  status  of  metropolis  on  or  about  1 
Jan.  1083  (V.  Laurent,  REB  21  [1963]  136—39). 


In  the  early  13th  C.  the  Franks  took  Lakedai¬ 
mon,  apparently  without  any  difficulty,  and  it 
came  under  the  control  of  the  principality  of 
Achaia;  William  II  Villehardouin  spent  the  win¬ 
ter  of  1248—49  there  and  in  1249  began  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  castle  at  Mistra,  west  of  the  city. 
Lakedaimon  remained  the  urban  center  until  war¬ 
fare  beginning  in  1263  caused  the  inhabitants  to 
dee  to  the  greater  safety  of  Mistra.  Lakonian 
frescoed  churches  include  St.  George  at  Longani- 
ko,  dated  1375  (A.  Orlandos,  EEBS  14  [1938] 
461-81),  and  St.  Nicholas  at  Agoriane,  built  ca.1300 
(M.  Emmanouel,  DChAE 4  14  [1989]  107-50)  and 
painted  by  Kyriakos  Phrangopoulos  (as  attested 
by  an  inscription).  According  to  the  Chronicle  of 
the  Morea,  Lakedaimonia  was  a  large  town  with 
towers  and  a  good  city  wall.  Under  the  Franks 
there  was  a  Catholic  bishop,  last  attested  in  1278, 
when  he  was  forced  to  flee,  just  as  the  Orthodox 
bishop  of  Lakedaimon  moved  his  residence  to 
Mistra. 

lit.  Bon,  Peloponnese  60,  68.  P.  Ch.  Doukas,  He  Sparte 
dia  meson  ton  aionon  (New  York  1922)  433—599.  Laurent, 
Corpus  5.1:478—82,  624f.  -T.E.G.,  N.P.S. 


T 


LAKHMIDS,  the  Arab  dynasty  that  flourished  in 
Hira  on  the  lower  Euphrates  for  three  centuries 
before  the  rise  of  Islam.  Through  their  clientship 
to  Persia,  the  Lakhmids  became  involved  in  the 
Byz. -Persian  wars  and  in  those  of  the  various  Arab 
foederati  who  were  clients  of  Byz.  One  of  their 
4th-C.  kings,  Imru’  al-Qays,  went  over  to  Byz. 
and  was  installed  in  the  province  of  Arabia;  an¬ 
other,  al-Nucman,  visited  St.  Symeon  the  Stylite 
the  Elder  in  Syria  ca.413— 20.  His  son,  Mundhir, 
fought  against  Byz.  in  the  Persian  war  of  421-22. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  5th  C.  al-Nucman’s  oper¬ 
ations  against  Byz.  served  as  a  prelude  to  the 
Persian  war  (502-05)  of  Anastasios  I.  It  was  Ala- 
mundarus,  however,  who  posed  the  greatest  threat 
to  Byz.  for  some  50  years  (503—54);  ca.530  Justi¬ 
nian  I  centralized  federate  Ghassanid  power  in 
the  Orient  to  rival  him.  Alamundarus’s  successors 
sent  embassies  to  Justin  II  and  Tiberios  I  in  Con¬ 
stantinople.  Originally  pagans,  by  the  end  of  the 
6th  C.  the  Lakhmids  had  become  Nestorians.  The 
dynasty  ended  ca.6oo,  and  Hira  fell  to  Muslim 
arms  in  633. 

lit.  G.  Rothstein,  Die  Dynastie  der  Lahmiden  in  al-Hira 
(Berlin  1899;  rp.  Hildesheim  1968).  J.C.  Trimingham, 
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Christianity  among  the  Arabs  in  the  Pre-lslamic  Times  (London- 
New  York  1979)  188—202.  -I.A.Sh. 

LAKONIA.  See  Lakedaimon. 

LAMB  OF  GOD.  Sheep  and  lambs  figure  among 
Christianity’s  earliest  symbols.  In  3rd-C.  funerary 
art,  they  represent  believers  or  believers’  souls: 
pastoral  images  of  Paradise  inherited  from  anti¬ 
quity  and  Christ’s  designation  of  his  followers  as 
sheep  together  served  to  make  sheep  a  wide¬ 
spread  image  of  the  Christian’s  desire  to  be  a 
lamb  in  Christ’s  celestial  fold.  Common  symbols 
by  the  4th  C.,  sheep  sometimes  act  out  biblical 
scenes  in  works  of  the  4th— 6th  C.  Because  Christ 
himself  had  been  likened  by  John  the  Baptist  to 
the  sacrificial  “Lamb  of  God”  that  takes  away  the 
sins  of  the  world  (Jn  1:29)  and  was  the  Lamb  of 
the  Apocalypse  (Rev  14-21),  he,  too,  is  shown  as 
a  lamb  from  the  4th  C.  onward.  Signifying  the 
eternal  triumph  achieved  through  his  sacrifice, 
the  image  of  Christ  as  the  Lamb  of  God  is  first 
found  below  triumphal  scenes  like  the  Traditio 
legis  or  Christ  acclaimed  by  the  Apostles;  the 
Lamb  stands  on  the  mount  of  Paradise  flanked 
by  apostle-lambs,  forming  a  symbolic,  celestial 
counterpart  to  the  figural  scene  above.  Slightly 
later,  as  the  focus  of  larger  cycles,  the  Lamb  of 
God  appears  enclosed  in  the  wreath  of  eternal 
triumph.  In  Western  art  from  the  5th  C.  onward, 
Christ  as  lamb  is  incorporated  into  Apocalyptic 
imagery.  In  Byz.  art,  the  Lamb  of  God  is  rarer 
and  adheres  to  the  passage  in  John.  It  vanishes 
after  the  7th  C.,  presumably  because  the  council 
in  Trullo  explicitly  proscribed  it.  (See  also  Am- 
nos.) 

lit.  F.  van  der  Meer,  Maiestas  Domini:  Theophanies  de 
VApocalypse  dans  I’art  chretien  (Vatican  1938)  29—174.  F. 
Gerke,  “Der  Ursprung  der  Lammerallegorien  in  der  alt- 
christlichen  Plastik,”  ZNTW  33  (1934)  160—96.  -A.W.C. 

LAMBOUSA  TREASURE.  See  Cyprus  Trea 
sure. 

LAMIA  (Aapua),  ancient  city  in  southern  Thes¬ 
saly,  whose  name  still  survives  in  Constantine  VII 
Porphyrogennetos  (De  them.  2.42,  ed.  Pertusi,  p.88). 
Some  remains  of  the  late  antique  city  (a  basilica, 
coins,  and  an  inscription  of  the  4th  C.,  a  marble 
slab  of  the  7th  C.,  etc.)  were  found  on  the  acropo¬ 


lis  and  in  its  vicinity;  the  remains  of  city  walls  on 
the  acropolis  are  thought  to  be  Justinianic.  But 
already  at  that  time  Lamia  was  in  decline,  and  the 
Tabula  P eutingeriana  does  not  mention  it.  The 
bishopric  of  Lamia,  suffragan  of  Larissa,  is  known 
from  431  onward. 

Occupied  by  the  Slavs,  Lamia  reappears  from 
the  9th  C.  under  the  name  of  Zetounion,  probably 
of  Slavic  origin  (from  zito,  “grain”:  Vasmer,  Slaven 
105).  Lamia-Zetounion  was  an  important  fortress 
guarding  the  approach  to  Thermopylai:  Basil  II 
chanced  to  observe  there  the  traces  of  a  bloody 
battle  between  Nikephoros  Ouranos  and  Samuee 
of  Bulgaria  (Skyl.  364.76-78).  In  the  12th  C. 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  counted  50  Jewish  families 
in  Zetounion.  After  1204  the  Templars  tempo¬ 
rarily  held  the  city  and  rebuilt  its  ramparts.  By 
1259  it  was  again  in  Greek  hands,  but  in  1318  the 
city  was  seized  by  the  Catalans,  who  seem  to  have 
retained  it  until  1391.  The  Acciajuoli  dominated 
Zetounion  for  several  years,  but  Bayezid  I  de¬ 
molished  it  in  1394.  In  1403-26  the  Byz.  held  the 
fortress,  then  the  Turks  recaptured  it.  A  short 
chronicle  (Kleinchroniken  1:251,  no.49)  says  that  in 
1444  Constantine  (XI)  Palaiologos  captured  Thebes 
and  attacked  Zetounion. 

lit.  TIB  1:2836  Abramea,  Thessalia  141—43.  — A.K. 

LAMPS.  Ceramic  lamps  of  essentially  ancient  type 
are  attested  in  considerable  number  from  the  4th 
to  7th  C.  These  were  generally  mold-made,  of 
oval  shape,  with  a  filling  hole  for  oil  in  the  center 
top  and  a  wick  hole  at  one  end  opposite  the 
handle.  The  surfaces  of  the  lamps  were  commonly 
decorated,  normally  with  simple  motifs,  but  oc¬ 
casionally  with  Christian  symbols  and  scenes: 
crosses,  Christograms,  David  and  Goliath,  or  Christ 
trampling  the  beasts  (Age  of  Spirit.,  nos.  352,  471). 
Until  the  7th  or  early  8th  C.  clay  lamps  repre¬ 
sented  the  most  common  lighting  device  (C. 
Mango,  JOB  32.1  [1982]  254!)  in  both  private 
houses  and  cemeteries,  where  they  have  been 
found  in  abundance.  Lamps  were  often  left  on 
tombs,  either  as  part  of  the  burial  ceremony  or 
as  votives  that  were  left  burning.  They  were  widely 
exported,  above  all  from  North  Africa  (A.  Enna- 
bli,  Lampes  chretiennes  de  Tunisie  [ Paris  1976]).  Lamps 
from  Asia  Minor,  Attica,  Palestine,  and  Sicily  did 
not  travel  as  far,  but  all  were  imitated  by  local 
workshops;  molds,  too,  were  exported  and  also 
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Lamps.  Lamp  and  lampstand;  bronze,  6th  or  7th  C.  Be- 
naki  Museum,  Athens. 


made  from  imported  lamps.  In  addition  to  shapes, 
even  the  marks  of  foreign  potters  were  repro¬ 
duced  (K.S.  Garnett,  Hesperia  44  [1975]  173-206). 

In  the  8th  C.  the  ancient  tradition  of  lamp¬ 
making  died  out  and  lamps  of  a  different  type 
became  predominant.  These  were  either  hung  by 
a  cord  or  equipped  with  a  stand,  in  which  case 
the  lamp  was  a  simple  open  cup,  pinched  at  one 
end  for  the  wick,  placed  on  a  ceramic  stand, 
usually  conical  or  cylindrical,  sometimes  with  a 
drip  cup  below;  these  lamps/Iampstands  were  usu¬ 
ally  glazed. 

Glass  lamps  were  also  popular  but,  being  very 
fragile,  have  left  little  trace  in  the  archaeological 
record.  Lamps  of  bronze  and  silver  were  used  in 
wealthy  households  and  esp.  in  churches  (see 
Lighting,  Ecclesiastical). 

lit.  O.  Broneer,  Terracotta  Lamps  [Corinth  4.2]  (Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  1930)  122—26,  292-96.  J.  Perlzweig,  The 


Athenian  Agora,  7.  Lamps  of  the  Roman  Period,  First  to  Seventh 
Century  After  Christ  (Princeton  1961).  H.  Williams,  The  Lamps 
[  =  Kenchreai  5]  (Leiden  ig8i).  N.  Poulou-Papadimitriou, 
“Lamps  paleochretiennes  de  Samos,”  BCH  1 10  (1986)  583- 
610.  -A.C.,  f.E.G. 

LAMPSAKOS  (Aa/xi/tcuco?),  ancient  city  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Hellespont  facing  Kalli- 
polis.  Constantine  VII  Porphyrogennetos  {De  them. 
4.29,  ed.  Pertusi,  p.69)  names  it  among  the  no¬ 
table  poleis  of  Opsikion,  but  this  is  evidently 
anachronistic.  Lampsakos  was  a  bishopric  suffra¬ 
gan  to  Kyzikos  and  perhaps  an  emperor’s  f.pi- 
skepsis  (Schlumberger,  Sig.  198);  it  left  no  trace 
in  secular  history,  however,  until  the  13th  C., 
when  John  III  Vatatzes,  after  reconquering  this 
district  from  the  Latins,  constructed  a  harbor  in 
Lampsakos.  The  Latins  and  the  empire  of  Nicaea 
fought  over  the  city,  but  in  1235  John  III  firmly 
established  Greek  authority  there.  The  Turks 
seized  it,  but  in  1 359  the  papal  legate  Peter  Thomas 
destroyed  the  fortress  of  Lampsakos  with  Vene¬ 
tian  and  Rhodian  galleys  and  Greek  assistance. 

A  Latin  survey  of  Lampsakos  composed  in  1218- 
19  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the  town,  the 
categories  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  taxes  they 
paid  to  their  Venetian  lords.  According  to  this 
survey  there  were  173  households  in  Lampsa¬ 
kos — 60  urban  and  113  peasant;  the  urban  house¬ 
holds  paid  only  24  percent  of  all  land  taxes;  in 
addition  they  probably  paid  taxes  for  mills,  salt 
pans,  boats,  and  fishing  nets.  Nothing  is  known 
of  manufacturing  in  Lampsakos;  Islamic  sources 
testify  to  its  export  of  ceramics  (Vryonis,  Decline 
13,  n.6o). 

lit.  G.  Litavrin,  “Provincial’nyj  vizantijskij  gorod  na 
rubeze  XII-XIII  vv.,”  VizVrem  37  (1976)  17-29.  Angold, 
Byz.  Government  1 10,  222b  Laurent,  Corpus  5.1:255b 


LAMPSAKOS  TREASURE,  dated  to  the  6th  or 
7th  C.  and  found  ca.  1847  at  Lampsakos  on  the 
Dardanelles.  Now  divided  among  museums  in 
Istanbul,  London,  and  Paris,  it  is  composed  of  25 
silver  objects  and  two  pieces  of  gold  jewelry.  The 
formation  of  this  treasure  of  domestic  silver  plate 
over  the  period  of  a  century  is  indicated  by  the 
six  objects  dated  by  silver  stamps:  a  lampstand 
(527—65)  similar  to  one  in  the  Mytilene  Trea¬ 
sure,  a  polykandelon  (577),  and  four  bowls  (613- 
go)  akin  to  the  set  in  the  Sutton  Hoo  Treasure. 
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The  bowls  bear  the  monogram  of  a  certain  Menas, 
probably  a  late  owner  of  the  treasure.  The  find 
included  silver  furniture  revetments  (table  rim 
and  stool,  the  latter  similar  to  one  in  the  Conce§ti 
Treasure),  a  large  niello-inlaid  plate  decorated 
with  a  personification  usually  said  by  scholars  to 
be  of  India  but  probably  that  of  Africa,  and  two 
sets  of  spoons:  one  with  names  of  the  Apostles 
and  another,  of  elegant  design,  with  quotations 
from  Vergil  inscribed  in  Latin  as  well  as  the  “Say¬ 
ings  of  the  Seven  Sages”  and  witticisms,  in  Greek. 

lit.  O.M.  Dalton,  British  Museum:  A  Guide  to  the  Early 
Christian  and  Byzantine  Antiquities-  (London  1921)  175.  A. 
de  Ridder,  Catalogue  sommaire  des  bijoux  antiques  (Paris  1924) 
nos.  2049—50.  -M.M.M. 


LAND  LEASE  (e/cSoor?),  agreement  by  which  a 
lessor  (a  private  individual,  an  institution,  or  the 
state),  usually  in  return  for  rent,  conveyed  im¬ 
movable  property  to  a  lessee.  H.  Comfort  col¬ 
lected  data  on  1 63  land  leases  from  Egypt  between 
425  and  658,  which  dealt  primarily  with  arable 
land.  Among  the  documents  that  indicate  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  lease,  60  are  of  limited  term,  25  at 
the  lessor’s  pleasure,  while  only  two  are  leases  for 
life.  Later  documents  on  land  lease  are  rare  (e.g., 
Xenoph.,  nos.  6  [a.  1303]  and  7  [a.  1306]),  though 
three  examples  are  included  in  a  collection  of 
formularies  (Sathas,  MB  6:620—23).  The  usual 
terms  are  ekdoterion  engraphon,  tes  ekdoseos  engra- 
phon,  or  aktos  ekdoseos ;  the  term  ekdosis,  however, 
could  also  designate  a  donation,  as  in  Xerop., 
no. 9A. 66-67  (a  i27°_74)>  that  reflects  a  confu¬ 
sion  between  a  long-term  lease  and  a  complete 
alienation  of  property.  The  Ecloga  13:1  estab¬ 
lished  that  a  land  lease,  whether  oral  or  written, 
could  not  exceed  29  years.  Byz.  law  preserved  the 
Justinianic  norms  allowing  the  cancellation  of  the 
land  lease  if  the  lessee  stopped  paying  rent  for 
two  years  (three  years  in  canon  law — I.  Konidares, 
To  dikaion  tes  monasteriakes  periousias  [  Athens  1979] 
199).  The  formularies  recommend  as  rent  for  a 
vineyard  1/2  the  wine  produced,  for  a  chora- 
phion  1/3  the  harvest,  and  for  a  garden  a  cash 
payment  at  the  end  of  each  six-month  period  plus 
a  weekly  payment  ( opsonia )  in  vegetables.  (See  also 
Misthosis.) 

lit.  H.  Comfort,  Studies  in  Late  Byzantine  Land-Leases 
(Haverford,  Pa.,  1939).  J.  Lefort  et  al.  in  Ivir.  1:107b  Ch. 
Maltezou,  "Ho  horos  metacherissi  stis  agrotikes  misthoseis 


tes  benetokratoumenes  Kretes,”  Byzantina  13.2  (1985 — 86) 
1135-47-  -M.B. 

LAND  ROUTES.  Both  Asia  Minor  and  the  Bal¬ 
kans  were  traversed  by  a  number  of  major  routes 
that  formed  a  communications  network  used  by 
the  army,  the  demosios  dromos  (public  post),  trad¬ 
ers,  and  travelers.  Smaller  roads  led  to  the  major 
routes.  In  the  Balkans,  there  were  two  major 
routes,  one  from  Belgrade  to  Nis  (Naissos)  and 
then  either  through  Sofia  and  Philippopolis  to 
Constantinople  or  through  Skopje  to  Thessalo- 
nike.  The  other  major  route  was  the  Via  Egnatia, 
running  from  Dyrrachion  to  Ohrid  to  Thessalo- 
nike  and  eventually  to  Constantinople.  With  mi¬ 
nor  variations,  these  were  the  routes  taken  by  the 
Crusaders.  According  to  al-lDRisI,  it  took  six  days 
to  travel  from  Dyrrachion  to  Ohrid  and  seven 
days  from  Ohrid  to  Thessalonike.  In  the  10th  C., 
a  leisurely  journey  from  Thessalonike  to  Belgrade 
took  eight  days  {De  adm.  imp.  42.15—18). 

The  major  Asia  Minor  routes  ran  from  north¬ 
west  to  southeast,  while  secondary  roads  ran  from 
north  to  south.  The  most  important  military  road 
led  from  Nicaea  to  Malagina  to  Dorylaion  to  Sani- 
ana,  where  it  divided  into  three  branches,  even¬ 
tually  leading  to  Tarsos,  Nikopolis  and  Koloneia, 
Theodosioupolis,  and  Melitene.  The  second  tra¬ 
verse  road  went  from  Malagina  to  Dorylaion  to 
Ikonion  to  the  Cilician  Gates.  While  these  routes 
were  of  great  military  importance,  those  leading 
from  north  to  south  were  also  significant  for  travel 
and  commerce.  (See  also  Sea  Routes  and  Silk 
Route.) 

lit.  A.P.  Kazhdan,  “Iz  ekonomiceskoj  zizni  Vizantii  xi— 
xii  vv.,”  VizOc  2  (1971)  174—76.  Vryonis,  Decline  30-33. 
Hendy,  Economy  602—13.  L.  Dillemann,  “La  Carte  Routiere 
de  la  Cosmographie  de  Ravenne,”  BJb  175  (1975)  165—70. 
K.  Gagova,  “Pfitna  sistema  v  Severna  Trakija  prez  XIII- 
XIV  v.,”  IstPreg  39.1  (1983)  89-100.  P.  Schreiner,  “Stiidte 
und  Wegenetz  in  Moesien,  Dakien  und  Thrakien  nach  dem 
Zeugnis  des  Theophylaktos  Simokates,”  in  Spdtantike  und 
friihbyzantinische  Kultur  Bulgariens  zwischen  Orient  und  Okzi- 
dent  (Vienna  1986)  25-35.  Koder,  Lebensraum  62-75.  F- 
Hild,  Das  byzantinische  Slrassensystem  in  Kappadokien  (Vienna 
1977).  D.  Winfield,  “The  Northern  Routes  across  Anato¬ 
lia,”  Anatolian  Studies  27  (1977)  151—66.  — A.L. 

LANDSCAPE  AND  BUCOLIC  IMAGERY. 

Compared  to  those  of  Roman  wall  paintings  and 
floor  mosaics,  early  Byz.  landscapes  present 
fragmented  images  of  reality.  On  silver  plates  of 
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the  6th  and  7th  C.  the  countryside  is  divided  into 
discrete  planes,  while  the  Great  Palace  pave¬ 
ment  juxtaposes  pastoral  and  urban  scenes  with¬ 
out  division.  From  the  6th  C.  landscape  no  longer 
existed  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  the  context  for 
sacred  events;  thereafter  mountains  are  either 
terraced  massifs  or  series  of  coulisses,  and  rivers 
are  controlled  by  personifications  or  angels,  as  in 
the  Miracle  at  Chonai,  but  not  by  gravity.  Con¬ 
ventional  rocks  and  trees  serve  as  framing  devices, 
while  serried  ranks  of  improbable  plants  decorate 
rather  than  characterize  a  panorama.  In  the 
Menologion  of  Basil  II  identical  caves  represent 
the  grotto  of  the  Nativity  and  that  of  the  Seven 
Sleepers  of  Ephesus.  Even  in  such  secular  MSS 
as  the  pseudo-OppiAN  in  Venice,  a  quickly  drawn 
tree  and  a  serpentine  groundline  serve  to  indicate 
the  setting  of  a  hunt;  vegetation  tends  to  grow 
above  or  below  but  rarely  out  of  the  features  of 
a  landscape.  The  bucolic  miniatures  in  illustrated 
copies  of  the  homilies  of  John  of  Euboea  and 
Gregory  of  Nazianzos  likewise  subscribe  to  these 
formulae  and  lack  the  paradisiacal  connotations 
that  such  imagery  had  in  the  catacombs  or  on 
sarcophagi.  In  late  Byz.  monumental  and  minia¬ 
ture  painting,  mountains  become  more  precipi¬ 
tous  and  vegetation  even  more  unearthly.  Carry¬ 
ing  such  tendencies  to  the  extreme,  in  the 
Pantanassa  at  Mistra  the  human  presence  is 
dwarfed  by  landscapes,  just  as  in  ritual  and  do¬ 
mestic  settings  it  is  overwhelmed  by  fantastic  ar¬ 
chitecture. 

lit.  H.  Brandenburg.  “Uberlegungen  zum  Ursprung 
der  friihchristlichen  Bildkunst,”  9  IntCongChrArch,  vol.  1 
(Vatican  1978)  331—60.  P.  Angiolini  Martinelli,  “Realta  e 
fantasia  negli  sfondi  paesistici  ed  architettonici  delle  argen- 
terie  paleobizantine  del  Museo  dell’Ermitage  di  Lenin- 
grado,”  CorsiRav  20  (1973)  49—62.  D.  Stutzinger,  “.  .  . 
anbiguis  fruiter  veri  falsique  figuris.  Maritime  Landschaf- 
ten  in  der  spatantiken  Kunst,”  JbAChr  30  (1987)  98-117. 

-A.C. 

LAND  SURVEY  ( yscoSaicria ).  In  the  late  Roman 
period  the  measurement  ( metresis )  of  land  was  the 
basis  for  imperial  tax  assessment  and  for  the  de¬ 
termination  of  land  ownership  and  yield  capacity. 
Professional  geometrai,  chiefly  from  Egypt  whence 
comes  most  of  our  preserved  evidence,  are  abun¬ 
dantly  attested  in  papyri  and  ostraka  (e.g.,  SB  I 
5174.19  [dated  512]  and  SPP  III  83.2).  They 
sometimes  worked  at  public  expense  ( demosios  geo¬ 
metres)  and  in  tandem  with  the  tax  assessor  (gnos - 
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ter:  P.Cair.  Pres.  8.3-4  [dated  323]);  customary 
payments  by  surveyors  to  the  tax  collector  ( pa - 
garches)  are  also  attested  ( P.Ant .  II  96.4—5).  Sur¬ 
veyors  measured  with  the  same  type  of  rope 
(. schoinion )  as  had  been  noticed  by  Herodotus 
(bk.2,  ch.6),  and  with  a  square  quadruple-plumb- 
bob  device,  an  example  of  which  survives  in  the 
London  Science  Museum  (O.A.W.  Dilke,  The  Ro¬ 
man  Land  Surveyors  [Newton  Abbot  1971]  49). 
They  apparently  worked  less  according  to  the 
theoretical  treatises  of  the  agrimensores  than  by 
rules  of  thumb  for  adding  up  measured  fractions 
of  an  area  to  give  a  total  area  (U.  Wilken,  Griech- 
ische  Ostraka  [Munich  i8gg;  rp.  Amsterdam  1970] 
1:774—80).  Results  survive  in  two  papyrus  cadas¬ 
ters  from  the  4th  C.  and  one  from  the  6th  C. 
According  to  Justinianic  law  ( Nov.Just .  128.4),  the 
measurements  ( demosiai  apographai)  determined  the 
amount  of  tax  liability,  which  was  transferable 
with  the  land. 

The  Byz.  did  not  continue  to  use  the  Roman 
system  of  precise  measurement  of  land:  even 
though  Heron’s  treatise  on  geodesy  was  known  in 
Byz.,  the  work  of  John  Pediasimos  shows  how 
poorly  Heron  was  understood.  To  measure  the 
borders  of  an  allotment,  the  Byz.  used  either  a 
rope  ( schoinion )  made  of  hemp  or  a  kalamos,  an 
instrument  of  reed  or  wood.  Neither  had  a  stan¬ 
dard  size:  the  schoinion  could  be  of  10  or  12 
orgyiai,  while  the  kalamos  varied  in  length  from 
6  to  14  imperial  spithamai.  The  application  of 
different  measures  depended  on  local  traditions 
and,  in  theory,  on  the  character  of  the  land  under 
survey  (arable  land,  vineyard,  etc.).  Lefort  calcu¬ 
lates,  on  the  basis  of  the  survey  of  Radolibos  in 
1103,  that  correct  estimates  of  the  area  of  allot¬ 
ments  occurred  in  only  16  percent  of  the  cases. 
Two  principal  methods  were  used  by  anagra- 
pheis.  In  the  first  system,  called  en  katatomais,  the 
land  was  divided  into  a  series  of  smaller  parcels, 
each  of  approximately  regular  form.  The  sides  of 
each  were  calculated  in  schoinia,  and  the  result 
was  calculated  by  the  formula  (a  +  c)(b  -I-  d)/8 
where  a  and  c  are  upper  and  lower  boundaries, 
called  kephale  (head)  and  pous  (foot),  respectively, 
and  b  and  d  side  boundaries  (pleurai).  The  indi¬ 
vidual  results  were  then  totaled,  giving  the  area 
in  modioi.  Another  method  was  kata  to  hologyron, 
in  which  the  entire  length  of  the  boundary  was 
measured,  and  1/10  was  subtracted  from  the  total; 
the  remainder  was  divided  by  4,  and  the  quotient 


multiplied  by  itself.  Lefort’s  observations  show 
that  only  square  parcels/allotments  could  be  mea¬ 
sured  correctly. 

lit.  Dolger,  Beitrdge  83—87.  Schilbach,  Metrologie  233- 
48.  J.  Lefort,  “Le  cadastre  de  Radolibos  (1103),”  TM  8 
{1981)  269-313.  G.  Litavrin,  “Nalogovaja  politika  Vizantii 
v  Bolgarii  v  1018-1185  gg.,”  VizVrem  10  (1956)  101-03. 

-A.K.,  L.S.B.MacC. 

LANGUAGE.  The  later  Roman  Empire  was  a 
multilingual  society.  Latin  was  both  the  vernac¬ 
ular  and  the  official  language  in  the  West,  though 
pockets  of  non-Latin  speech  survived  in  the  Pyr¬ 
enees  and  elsewhere.  I11  the  East  the  situation  was 
more  complex.  The  imperial  administration  and 
the  army  used  Latin.  Greek  was  the  vernacular 
tongue  in  most  regions  and  was,  in  general,  the 
language  of  culture  and  civic  administration.  In 
Syria-Palestine  and  Mesopotamia,  Syriac,  Ara¬ 
maic,  and  Arabic  were  widely  spoken,  and  in 
Egypt,  apart  from  Alexandria,  Coptic  (see  Coptic: 
Language  and  Literature)  was  spoken  by  most 
people.  On  the  fringes  of  the  empire  other  lan¬ 
guages  such  as  Armenian,  Arabic,  and  Berber 
were  spoken.  Bilingualism  was  common.  With  the 
loss  of  most  of  the  Western  Empire  to  Germanic 
states  in  the  5th  C.,  the  role  of  Latin  steadily 
diminished  in  the  East,  until  by  the  early  7th  C. 
Greek  had  replaced  it  as  the  imperial  language. 
A  generation  later  the  Arab  conquests  removed 
most  of  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Coptic  speakers, 
and  eventually  the  Latin  speakers  of  North  Africa, 
from  Byz.  control  and  left  Greek  as  the  dominant 
language  in  all  domains  of  public  and  private  life. 
Byz.  society  was  never  monoglot,  however.  In 
Constantinople  and  other  cities  Latin,  Armenian, 
Georgian,  Syriac,  Slavonic,  and  Arabic  and,  in  the 
later  period,  Italian,  French,  and  other  western 
tongues  were  heard.  Armenia,  annexed  in  the 
10th— 1  ith  C.,  retained  its  own  language  (see  Lan¬ 
guages,  Non-Gref.k). 

Byz.  Greek,  like  other  languages  of  high  cul¬ 
ture,  functioned  at  different  levels.  The  language 
spoken  by  all  classes  in  informal  situations,  and 
by  the  uneducated  majority  in  all  situations,  was, 
like  other  spoken  languages,  subject  to  slow  but 
continuous  change.  Many  of  the  patterns  of  Mod¬ 
ern  Greek  phonetics  and  phonology,  morphology, 
and  syntax  were  already  established  by  the  late 
6th  C.,  and  most  of  them  by  the  10th.  On  the 
other  hand,  all  official,  public,  or  written  com¬ 


munication,  including  literature,  was  in  an  ar¬ 
chaizing,  imitative,  and  fossilized  form  of  Greek, 
which  owed  its  prestige  to  its  classical  and  patristic 
models  and  was  maintained  by  a  highly  conserva¬ 
tive  educational  tradition.  In  principle  literary 
Greek  had  two  levels:  one  a  version  of  the  Koine 
Greek  of  the  Roman  Empire,  often  used  in  tech¬ 
nical  writing,  the  other  an  imitation,  successful  to 
varying  degrees,  of  either  the  language  of  Attic 
literature  of  the  561/461  C.  b.c.  or  of  the  Atticism 
of  rhetoricians  of  the  Second  Sophistic  (the  two 
models  were  not  always  clearly  distinguished).  A 
recent  study  (I.  Sevcenko, yOZ?  31.1  [1981]  289- 
312)  proposes  a  threefold  classification  of  Byz. 
literary  language.  Ability  to  use  archaizing  Greek, 
esp.  its  atticizing  variety,  was  a  mark  of  both 
intellectual  and  social  distinction.  Clearly  the  un¬ 
educated  only  partly  understood  much  of  this 
Byz.  literary  Greek,  often  because  of  the  content 
and  style  as  well  as  the  linguistic  form.  However, 
the  communication  gap  must  not  be  exaggerated. 
Vernacular  and  literary  Greek  were  varieties  of 
the  same  language,  not  different  languages. 

The  principal  changes  in  spoken  Greek  during 
late  antiquity  and  the  early  Middle  Ages  may  be 
divided  among  four  main  categories. 

1 .  Phonetics  and  phonology:  loss  of  many  dis¬ 
tinctions  between  vowel  phonemes  and  of  dis¬ 
tinctions  of  vowel  length;  development  of  voiced 
and  aspirate  plosives  into  voiced  and  unvoiced 
fricatives;  and  supersession  of  tonal  accent  by 
stress  accent.  In  addition  traditional  orthog¬ 
raphy,  which  ignored  these  changes,  became 
historic  rather  than  phonetic. 

2.  Morphology:  restructuring  of  consonant-stem 
noun  paradigms  as  vowel-stem  paradigms;  re¬ 
structuring  of  personal  pronouns;  fusion  of 
middle  and  passive  voices;  loss  of  the  optative 
mood  and  of  the  perfect  and  pluperfect  tenses; 
replacement  of  the  future  tense  by  periphrastic 
constructions;  some  restructuring  of  personal 
endings  of  verbs;  and  loss  of  the  dual  number 
in  nouns  and  verbs. 

3.  Syntax:  replacement  of  the  dependent  infini¬ 
tive  by  subordinate  clauses;  growth  of  parataxis 
as  an  alternative  to  subordination;  construction 
of  all  prepositions  with  the  accusative  case;  loss 
of  the  dative  case;  and  development  of  a  range 
of  compound  prepositions. 

4.  Vocabulary:  development  of  new  derivational 
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suffixes  and  obsolescence  of  many  in  earlier 
use;  proliferation  of  new  compound  nouns, 
adjectives,  and  verbs,  including  types  of  com¬ 
pound  infrequent  or  absent  in  earlier  Greek; 
loss  of  many  older  vocabulary  items;  adoption 
of  many  loanwords,  initially  from  Latin  and 
later  from  Italian  and  French  as  well  as  occa¬ 
sional  borrowings  from  Arabic,  Slavic,  etc. 

The  conservative  purpose  of  Byz.  language 
teaching  by  grammatikos  and  rhetor  emerges 
from  treatises  on  orthography  and  prosody,  from 
the  extensive  commentaries  on  the  Grammar  of 
Dionysjos  Thrax,  from  the  epimerisms  on  Homer 
and  on  the  Psalms,  and  from  prescriptive  lexika 
of  “Attic”  words,  as  well  as  from  the  critical  ob¬ 
servations  of  Byz.  writers.  Photios  in  his  Bibliotheca 
regularly  censured  writers  who  in  his  view  were 
insufficiently  “Attic.”  Constantine  VII  Porphyro- 
gennetos  criticized  a  work  on  court  ceremony 
because  the  writer’s  knowledge  of  Greek  was  in¬ 
adequate.  Patr.  Nicholas  IV  Mouzalon  sup¬ 
pressed  a  Life  of  St.  Paraskeve,  arguing  that  it 
was  written  “in  vulgar  language  by  some  peasant.” 
Symeon  Metaphrastes  organized  the  rewriting 
of  many  earlier  saints’  Lives  in  archaizing  lan¬ 
guage  for  liturgical  use.  Nikephoros  Choumnos 
proclaimed  imitation  of  ancient  models — among 
which  he  included  the  works  of  the  church  fa¬ 
thers— as  the  only  path  to  literary  excellence. 
Writers  who  used  a  less  than  rigorously  purist 
Greek  often  defended  their  choice  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  addressing  uneducated  readers, 
that  their  subject  was  not  sufficiently  elevated,  that 
their  work  was  for  private  use  or  that  they  them¬ 
selves  had  not  had  a  literary  education.  Examples 
are  Leontios  of  Neapolis  in  his  Life  of  St.  John 
Eleemon,  Constantine  VII  Porphyrogennetos  in 
his  De  administrando  imperio,  Theophanes  Chry- 
sobalantes  in  his  medical  encyclopedia,  Michael 
Psellos  in  his  introductory  treatises  in  15-syllable 
verse,  Kekaumenos  in  his  Strategikon,  Philip  Mon- 
otropos  in  his  Dioptra,  and  John  Kananos  in  his 
narrative  of  the  siege  of  Constantinople  in  1422. 

From  the  13th  C.  educators  increasingly  em¬ 
phasized  the  importance  of  archaizing  and  imi¬ 
tative  Greek.  New  textbooks  and  commentaries 
on  classical  authors  and  new  prescriptive  lexika 
were  composed.  A  new  and  critical  interest  was 
displayed  in  the  linguistic  and  literary  heritage  of 
ancient  Greece.  At  the  same  time,  however,  some 
earlier  literary  texts,  such  as  the  Mirror  0/  Princes 


of  Agapetos  and  the  Histories  of  Anna  Komnene 
and  Niketas  Choniates  were  paraphrased  in  a 
level  of  language  closer  to  the  spoken  Greek  of 
the  period.  More  significantly,  for  the  hist  time  a 
body  of  literature,  mostly  anonymous,  appeared 
in  a  language  which  eschewed  archaism  and  re¬ 
flected,  though  neither  faithfully  nor  systemati¬ 
cally,  the  speech  of  the  urban  society  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  It  is  mostly  literature  of  entertainment — 
romances,  pseudohistory,  animal  allegories,  ani¬ 
mal  epics,  popular  moralizing  and  devotional 
works — and  is  almost  exclusively  in  15-syllable 
political  verse,  for  which  no  classical  model 
existed.  All  serious  literature  and  most  prose  was 
the  preserve  of  the  archaizing  literary  tongue.  A 
reading — or  listening — public  that  no  longer  val¬ 
ued  archaism  must  have  existed,  however.  These 
two  apparently  contradictory  tendencies,  purism 
and  the  use  of  the  vernacular,  were  part  of  the 
reaction  of  Byz.  intellectuals  and  Byz.  society  to 
the  dismemberment,  impoverishment,  and  hu¬ 
miliation  of  the  empire  after  the  Fourth  Crusade. 
They  represent  a  new  emphasis  on  Hellenic  iden¬ 
tity  and  culture  in  the  face  of  the  growing  power 
of  Westerners  and  Turks  (see  Hellenism). 

Within  the  general  framework  of  Byz.  Greek 
diglossia,  professional  and  other  groups  had  their 
own  special  languages,  sometimes  marked  by  ex¬ 
tensive  lexical  borrowing  from  other  languages 
(see  Borrowing,  Linguistic).  Thus,  long  after 
serious  knowledge  of  Latin  had  become  rare,  law¬ 
yers  used  many  fossilized  words  and  phrases  of 
legal  Latin.  Sailors  in  the  late  Byz.  period  evi¬ 
dently  took  over  many  Italian  maritime  terms  and 
so  laid  the  foundation  of  the  post-Byz.  lingua 
franca.  Medical  writers  of  the  i4th-i5th  C.  often 
interlarded  their  texts  with  Arabic  and  Persian 
loan  words,  thus  reflecting  the  growing  prestige 
of  Muslim  medicine.  Local  dialects  existed,  but 
little  is  known  about  them  in  the  Byz.  period. 

In  spite  of  the  obsession  with  linguistic  purism 
shown  by  teachers  and  writers  from  the  9th  C. 
onward,  inscriptions  in  churches  and  other  public 
places  and  on  the  personal  seals  of  lay  and  eccle¬ 
siastical  officials,  as  well  as  both  official  and  private 
documents,  often  display  gross  errors  of  orthog¬ 
raphy  and  grammar.  Atticism  was  the  concern  of 
men  of  letters.  Men  of  power  could  dispense  with 
it. 

lit.  R.  Browning,  Medieval  and  Modem  Greek'-  (New  York- 
Cambridge  1983).  P.S.  Costas,  An  Outline  of  the  History  of 
the  Greek  Language,  with  Particular  Emphasis  on  the  Koine  and 
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the  Subsequent  Stages  (Chicago  1936).  Zilliacus,  Weltsprach. 
Dagron,  “Langue.”  C.  Fabricius,  “Der  sprachliche  Klassi- 
zismus  der  griechischen  Kitchen  vater,”  JbAC.hr  10  (1967) 
i87~99-  H.  Hunger,  “Stilstufen  in  der  Geschichtsschrei- 
bung  des  12.  Jahrhunderts,”  BS/EB  5  (1978)  139-70. 
Browning,  “Language.”  E.  Kriaras,  “Diglossie  des  derniers 
siecles  de  Byzance,”  13  CEB  (Oxford  1967)  283-99.  H. 
and  R.  Kahane,  RB  1:345—640.  G.  Matino,  Lingua  e pubblico 
nel  tardo  antico:  Ricerche  sul  greco  letterario  dei  secoli  IV— VI 
(Naples  1986).  -R.B. 

LANGUAGES,  NON-GREEK,  were  important  in 
the  polyethnic  late  Roman  Empire.  Latin  was  not 
only  spoken  throughout  the  western  Mediterra¬ 
nean  but  remained  the  language  of  bureaucracy 
in  Constantinople  until  the  6th  C.  and  of  the  army 
even  later.  Syriac,  Coptic,  Armenian,  and  Geor¬ 
gian  had  their  areas  of  indigenous  population, 
and  bilingualism  remained  a  common  phenome¬ 
non.  In  the  7th  C.,  when  the  Syriac-  and  Coptic¬ 
speaking  provinces  were  lost  to  the  Arabs,  and 
most  Latin-speaking  regions  in  the  West  passed 
from  Byz.  control,  the  use  of  Latin  in  administra¬ 
tion  was  abandoned.  At  the  same  time  Slavic  set¬ 
tlers  occupied  most  of  the  northern  Balkans  and 
much  of  mainland  Greece.  The  Slavs  in  Greece 
were  largely  hellenized  by  the  10th  C.,  but  those 
further  north  retained  their  linguistic  separate¬ 
ness  even  after  these  regions  were  reincorporated 
in  the  empire.  Armenian  immigration  into  Asia 
Minor  and  Constantinople  became  massive  after 
the  Arab  conquest  of  Armenia  in  the  mid-7th  C. 
and  continued  for  centuries.  Yet  the  idea  of  the 
superiority  of  the  Greek  language  remained  dom¬ 
inant,  and  non-Greek  languages  were  often  treated 
as  barbaric.  Unlike  western  Europe,  however,  Byz. 
never  embraced  the  concept  of  an  exclusive  lan¬ 
guage. 

Literature  in  non-Greek  languages  was  written 
in  Byz.  territory,  and  the  Byz.  church  permitted 
the  use  of  Slavonic,  Georgian,  Syriac,  and  other 
tongues  in  the  liturgy.  Certain  ethnic  and  reli¬ 
gious  groups  (Jews,  Italians,  and  others)  lived 
dispersed  among  the  Greek  populace  but  retained 
their  languages  within  their  communities.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  foreign  languages  by  educated  Greek 
speakers  was  more  common  in  frontier  zones, 
such  as  Cherson,  Thessalonike,  and  Antioch,  than 
in  Constantinople;  despite  the  boasting  of  John 
Tzetzes,  his  knowledge  of  Latin,  Persian  (Turk¬ 
ish),  Scythian  (perhaps  Cuman),  Alan,  Arabic, 
Slavic,  and  Hebrew  was  very  poor.  Some  revival 
of  the  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  is  evident 


from  the  1  ith  C.  Latin  was  studied  in  law  schools 
and  by  diplomats.  Several  scholars  studied  and 
translated  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Persian,  and  pro¬ 
fessional  interpreters  participated  in  embassies 
and  in  the  receptions  of  foreign  potentates  at  the 
court  of  Constantinople.  (See  also  Translation: 
Other  Languages  into  Greek.) 

lit.  P.  Charanis,  Studies  in  the  Demography  of  the  Byz. 
Empire  (London  1972).  Mango,  Byzantium  13-31.  J.  Koder, 
Der  Lebensraurn  der  Byzantiner  (Graz-Vienna-Cologne  1984) 
OS-S0-  Dagron,  “Langue.”  H.  and  R.  Kahane,  RB  1:227- 
640.  J.  Kramer,  Glossaria  bilinguia  in  papyris  et  membranis 
reperta  (Bonn  1983).  -R.B.,  A.K. 


LANX.  See  Plates,  Display. 


LAODIKEIA  (AaoSiKELa),  name  of  two  cities  in 
the  eastern  Mediterranean  region,  one  in  Anato¬ 
lia,  the  other  on  the  coast  of  Syria. 

Laodikeia  in  Phrygia,  city  at  a  strategic  road 
junction  near  modern  Denizli  in  Turkey,  made 
capital  of  Phrygia  Pacatiana  in  the  early  4th  C. 
Laodikeia  was  a  major  center  of  textile  production 
and  seat  of  a  council  in  380.  Inscriptions  and  a 
sparse  archaeological  record  suggest  continuity 
through  the  late  6th  C.  Laodikeia,  a  city  of  the 
Thrakf.sion  theme,  was  taken  by  the  Seljuks  after 
the  battle  of  Mantzikert  in  1071.  It  became  an 
important  frontier  post  after  its  recapture  by  the 
Byz.  in  1096  and  was  the  goal  of  frequent,  some¬ 
times  successful,  Turkish  attacks.  John  II  Kom- 
nenos  retook  it  in  1119  and  built  new  walls;  at 
the  time  of  the  Second  Crusade  in  1 148  it  was 
isolated  in  territory  controlled  by  the  Turks  and 
administered  by  a  doux.  When  Manuel  I  recap¬ 
tured  it  in  1160,  the  city  was  not  densely  popu¬ 
lated  or  well  fortified,  but  spread  out  in  villages 
(Nik. Chon.  124.13-15).  The  Third  Crusade  of 
1 190  found  Laodikeia  surrounded  by  the  Turks; 
it  was  the  last  Byz.  outpost  on  the  road  east  or 
south.  Laodikeia  was  apparently  the  capital  of  the 
ephemeral  theme  of  Meander,  mentioned  in  1 198 
and  1203.  In  1206  it  was  taken  by  Manuel  Mau- 
rozomes,  ally  of  the  Seljuk  sultan,  and  remained 
under  Turkish  control  until  1256,  when  it  was 
surrendered  to  Byz.,  which  held  it  only  a  few 
years.  Laodikeia  was  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis 
of  Phrygia  “Kapatiane”  (Byz.  form  of  Pacatiana). 

lit.  Ramsay,  Cities  1:15—25.  Foss,  “Twenty  Cities”  484. 

-C.F. 


Laodikeia  in  Syria  (Ar.  al-Ladhiqlyah  [or 
Lattakia]),  seaport  in  northern  Syria;  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  (Amm.Marc.  14.8.8)  lists  Laodikeia, 
Apameia,  and  Seleukeia  as  the  most  prosperous 
cities  in  Syria.  It  was  famous  for  its  linen  industry, 
book  production,  and  the  skill  of  its  charioteers. 
Justinian  I  separated  Laodikeia  from  Syria  I  and 
made  it  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Theodo- 
rias.  Bishops  of  Laodikeia  are  known  from  the 
3rd  C.  onward;  by  the  5th  C.  it  was  an  autoce¬ 
phalous  metropolis,  but  even  after  Justinianic  re¬ 
form  it  remained  under  the  ecclesiastical  admin¬ 
istration  of  Antioch.  Prokopios  ( Buildings  5.9.31) 
mentions  the  city’s  Church  of  John  the  Baptist, 
rebuilt  under  Justinian. 

Laodikeia  was  taken  ca.640  (?)  by  a  lieutenant 
of  Abu  'Ubayda  al-Jarrah,  sent  from  Emesa  (Don- 
ner,  Conquests  154).  The  inhabitants  had  to  pay  a 
fixed  tax  and  retained  their  church.  In  718/19  a 
Byz.  fleet  attacked  Laodikeia  and  burned  it.  Ni¬ 
kephoros  II  Phokas  seized  the  city  in  968.  Basil 
II  appointed  a  certain  “Karamaruk”  governor  of 
Laodikeia  in  980,  but  he  was  captured  by  the 
Muslims  and  beheaded  in  Cairo.  Michael  Bourtzes 
suppressed  a  Muslim  revolt  in  the  city.  At  the  end 
of  the  1  ith  C.  the  Seljuks  occupied  Laodikeia,  but 
in  1098  it  fell  to  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  who 
delivered  it  to  Alexios  I  Komnenos  (Ljubarskij, 
VizVrem  23  [1963]  49O.  It  changed  hands  several 
times  thereafter;  in  the  treaty  of  Devol  (1108) 
Tancred  handed  over  Laodikeia  to  Byz. 

I  hroughout  the  1 2th  C.  the  city  was  the  object  of 
contention  between  Crusaders  and  Muslims.  From 
1197  to  1275  it  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Franks  and  then  fell  under  Egyptian  rule. 

lit.  E.  Honigmann,  RE  12  (1925)  715-18.  N.  Elisseeff, 
EI'Z  5 : 589-93-  Laurent,  Corpus  5.2:381-84.  G.  Saade,  “Ex¬ 
ploration  archeologique  de  Lattaquie,”  AnnArchSyr  26  (1976) 
9-36-  J-  Sauvaget,  “Le  plan  antique  de  Laodicee-sur-Mer,” 
in  Memorial  J.  Sauvaget,  vol.  1  (Damascus  1954)  101-45. 

-M.M.M. 

LAPARA  (A airapa),  a  place  in  Cappadocia  (iden¬ 
tified  [in  TIB  2:224]  as  Lykandos).  According  to 
Skylitzes  (Skyl.  319.89),  it  took  its  name  from  the 
Greek  word  “fertile”  ( liparos ).  Lapara  was  the  site 
of  a  battle  between  the  armies  of  Basil  II  and  the 
rebel  Bardas  Skleros  late  in  976.  When  Skleros 
revolted,  the  strategos  Sachakios  Brachamios  took 
his  side,  headed  toward  Lapara,  and  seized  it  in 
three  days.  (N.  Adontz  improperly  identified  this 


strategos  with  a  Sachakios  who  was  an  official  un¬ 
der  John  I  [ Etudes  i4gf].)  The  stratopedarches  Pe¬ 
ter,  eunuch  and  former  slave  of  a  Phokas  (cf. 
Guilland,  Institutions  1:172k),  besieged  Lapara,  and 
Skleros  also  moved  his  troops  there.  The  latter 
employed  a  ruse  to  win  victory:  he  pretended  to 
arrange  a  meal  for  his  army,  so  that  Phokas  also 
ordered  his  men  to  be  fed.  Unexpectedly  Skleros 
attacked,  routed  the  imperial  army  (Michael 
Bourtzes  was  the  first  to  retreat),  and  took  the 
adversary’s  camp.  Peter  fell  in  the  battle.  -a.k. 

LAPITHES,  GEORGE,  Cypriot  writer  and  op¬ 
ponent  of  Gregory  Palamas;  H.  ca.  1340-49.  La- 
pithes  (Amn'flrjs),  whose  name  was  said  to  derive 
from  the  river  Lapithos,  was  a  wealthy  property 
owner  who  used  some  of  his  personal  fortune  to 
ransom  Christian  prisoners  from  the  Turks.  He 
knew  Latin  and,  seeking  to  refute  Catholic  doc¬ 
trine,  engaged  in  theological  debate  at  the  court 
of  Hugues  IV  de  Lusignan  (Greg.  3:27—38).  He 
was  a  versatile  writer,  with  interests  in  astronomy, 
theology,  philosophy,  and  ethics.  Among  his  few 
works  that  have  survived  is  a  lengthy  poem  in 
political  verse  on  man’s  duty  toward  the  state, 
society,  and  his  family. 

Although  geographically  separated  from  the 
protagonists  in  the  Palamite  controversy,  Lapithes 
used  the  power  of  his  pen  to  support  Nikephoros 
Gregoras,  Gregory  Akindynos,  and  other  anti- 
Palamites.  He  also  corresponded  with  Barlaam 
of  Calabria,  to  whom  he  addressed  a  series  of 
philosophical  questions  or  aporiai  (R.E.  Sinkewicz, 
MedSt  43  [1981]  151-217). 

ed.  Poem — PG  149:1009—46. 

lit.  E.  Tsolakes,  “Ho  Georgios  Lapithes  kai  he  hesy- 
chastike  erida,”  Hellenika  18  (1964)  84-96.  A.  Hero,  Letters 
of  Gregory  Akindynos  (Washington,  D.C.,  1983)  376-87,  412- 
15.  PLP,  no. 14479.  Hunger,  Lit.  2:119,  165.  Beck,  Kirche 
7l7>  722.  '  -A.M.T. 


LARGESS  (kapytricov  from  Lat.  largitio),  the  cer¬ 
emonial  distribution  of  gifts,  esp.  by  the  emperor. 
The  term  largitio  designated  every  kind  of  gen¬ 
erosity.  A  law  of  Constantine  I  of  321  ( Codjust . 
V  16.24)  mentions  an  object  received  by  a  wife 
due  to  the  largitio  of  her  husband.  The  term  was 
expanded  to  imperial  philanthropy  in  general, 
and  a  special  department  of  largess  was  created 
under  the  comes  sacrarum  largitionum.  This 
department  dealt  with  the  distribution  of  coins 


among  the  populace,  and  special  coins  with  the 
legend  liberalitas  Augusti  (on  a  coin  of  Constantius 
II  and  one  of  Magnentius  the  legend  reads  largi¬ 
tio)  were  minted.  On  the  occasion  of  the  emperor’s 
succession  to  the  throne,  birthday,  or  triumph, 
the  emperor  or  his  officials  distributed  coins  (the 
ceremony  of  sparsio)  to  the  public;  sometimes  lar¬ 
gess  was  tossed  from  a  chariot  to  people  in  the 
streets  or  in  the  Hippodrome.  Special  silver  lar¬ 
gitio  dishes  might  also  be  handed  out  by  the 
emperor  on  special  occasions;  they  are  attested 
from  the  4th  to  7th  C.  At  the  new  year,  consuls 
distributed  synetheiai  of  ivory  diptychs  and  sil¬ 
ver  vessels  containing  gold  solidi.  Gradually  the 
church  assumed  the  function  of  care  for  the  needy, 
although  some  traces  of  state  largess  remained: 
thus,  in  the  11th  C.  Christopher  of  Mytilene 
(ed.  E.  Kurtz,  no. 30. 23-26)  proclaims  that  the 
bronze  phalara  on  an  eparch’s  horse  reflect  the 
generosity  of  the  man  who  hands  out  bronze  and 
gold  among  the  poor.  Imperial  largess  was  con¬ 
fined  primarily  to  the  palace  and  its  officials,  how¬ 
ever;  the  patriarch,  clergy,  senate,  and  army  were 
granted  presents  at  coronations  and  other  feasts. 

Representation  in  Art.  Depictions  of  ceremo¬ 
nies  of  largitio  and  sparsio  have  a  long  tradition  in 
Roman  imperial  art  and  continued  to  be  used 
from  the  4th  to  6th  C.  On  the  Arch  of  Constan¬ 
tine  in  Rome,  in  one  of  the  contemporary  frieze 
scenes  facing  the  Forum  Romanum,  the  emperor 
is  shown  handing  out  coins  to  senators  assembled 
around  him.  The  people  receive  their  allotment 
from  government  officials.  There  are  also  two 
gold  solidi,  one  of  Constantius  II  (ca.355)  and  the 
other  of  Valentinian  I  (364),  that  represent  the 
sparsio :  the  emperor  riding  in  a  chariot  scatters 
coins  that  are  shown  falling  from  his  right  hand. 
Consular  distribution  of  largess  to  the  populace 
is  suggested  by  the  sacks  of  gold  coins  shown  on 
5th-C.  diptychs;  on  6th-C.  examples  slaves  pour 
such  sacks  into  the  arena  where  the  consular  games 
took  place.  Later  Byz.  art  does  not  depict  scenes 
of  public  largess  but  represents  the  emperors’ 
gifts  to  God,  that  is,  the  church.  On  two  mosaics 
in  Hagia  Sophia,  Constantinople,  for  example, 
the  emperors  Constantine  IX  Monomachos  and 
John  II  Komnenos  appear  holding  a  money  bag 
and  offering  it  to  Christ  and  the  Virgin,  respec¬ 
tively  (for  ill.,  see  John  II  Komnenos). 

lit.  W.  Ensslin,  RE  12  (1925)  835E  McCormick,  Eternal 
Victory  228-30.  R.  Brilliant,  Gesture  and  Rank  in  Roman  Art 


(New  Haven  1963)  170-73.  Delbriick,  Consulardiptychen 
66-70.  — A.K.,  I.K.,  A.C. 

LARGITIO  DISHES,  SILVER,  type  of  object 
manufactured  by  or  for  the  state  for  distribution 
as  largess  by  the  emperor  on  certain  state  occa¬ 
sions.  By  law,  at  imperial  accessions,  from  at  least 
360  until  527,  each  soldier  received  five  solidi 
and  one  pound  of  silver,  the  latter  being  in  the 
form  of  ingots  or  dishes,  both  of  which  could 
bear  imperial  silver  stamps.  Largitio  dishes  were 
decorated  with  the  name  and/or  image  of  the 
emperor  whose  accession,  anniversary,  or  victory 
was  being  celebrated.  Surviving  examples  include 
several  series  of  up  to  six  identical  plates  or  bowls 
made  for  Licinius  in  five  different  cities  (see  also 
Munich  Treasure)  as  well  as  various  dishes  is¬ 
sued  by  Constantius  II,  Valentinian  I,  and  Theo¬ 
dosios  I.  Among  the  two  bearing  the  image  of 
this  last  emperor  is  the  “Missorium”  (dated  388), 
now  in  Madrid,  which  is  thought  to  have  been 
made  in  Thessalonike.  While  no  imperial  largitio 
dishes  survive  from  the  5th-6th  C.,  their  distri¬ 
bution — like  that  of  Medallions — continued,  as 

Largitio  Dishes,  Silver.  Missorium  of  Theodosios  I 
(388);  silver.  Real  Academia  de  la  Historia,  Madrid. 
Theodosios  is  shown  handing  a  codicil  to  an  official. 
To  the  emperor’s  right  sits  his  son  Valentinian  II,  to 
his  left  his  son  Arkadios. 
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is  witnessed  by  Corippus  (ed.  Av.  Cameron,  4. 105- 
12,  142—47,  186— go)  in  connection  with  Justin 
II’s  consulship  of  566.  Silver  plates  celebrating 
the  consulships  of  Flavius  Eusebius  (347  or  359) 
and  Ardabur  Aspar  (434)  ( PLRE  1:308;  2:135; 
DACL  4.1,  fig. 3784  [cols.  1189—90])  have  also 
been  found.  The  sizes  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
weights  of  the  David  Plates  correspond  to  those 
of  largitio  dishes,  and  they  may  have  been  distrib¬ 
uted  by  Herakleios  ca.630  to  celebrate  his  victory 
over  the  Persians  in  628. 

lit.  Baratte,  “Ateliers.”  Kent-Painter,  Wealth  20—25,  104- 
12.  R.  Delmaire,  “Les  largesses  imperiales  et  remission 
d’argenterie  du  IVe  au  Vie  siecle,”  in  Arg.  rom.  et  byz.  1 13— 
22.  -M.M.M. 

LARISSA  (Adpnxcra),  administrative  and  ecclesi¬ 
astical  center  of  Thessaly,  located  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Peneios  River,  at  the  junction  of  major 
Thessalian  routes.  The  city  suffered  from  an  at¬ 
tack  by  the  Ostrogoths  at  the  end  of  the  5th  C. 
but  was  rebuilt  under  Justinian  I.  Constantine  VII 
Porphyrogennetos  (De  them.  2.41,  ed.  Pertusi,  p.88) 
lists  Larissa  as  one  of  17  poleis  in  the  eparchia  of 
Thessaly;  in  the  8th-gth  C.  it  functioned  as  the 
metropolis  of  Hellas  (. Notitiae  CP  2.40).  In  the  10th 
C.  it  fell  victim  to  Bulgarian  attacks;  in  986  Samuel 
captured  Larissa  and  carried  away  to  Prespa  the 
relics  of  St.  Achilleios  (allegedly  the  first  bishop 
of  Larissa).  An  inscription  of  1006/7  mentions  the 
patrikios  Gregory,  strategos  of  Macedonia  and  La¬ 
rissa;  G.  Litavrin  (in  Kek.  415)  thinks  that  Gre¬ 
gory  administered  Hellas  and  Macedonia,  whereas 
Oikonomides  ( Listes  358)  relates  this  evidence  to 
another  Larissa,  a  tourma  of  Sebasteia  in  Cappa¬ 
docia.  Larissa  was  involved  in  the  rebellion  of 
1066;  in  1082/3  Bohemund  besieged  Larissa  but 
failed.  After  1204  Boniface  of  Montferrat  gave 
the  city  to  the  Lombards;  a  rebellion  there  in 
1209  was  quelled  by  Emp.  Henry  of  Constanti¬ 
nople.  After  1204  Larissa  was  seat  of  a  Latin 
archbishop,  but  by  1222  a  Greek,  Kalospites  by 
name,  was  elected  Orthodox  bishop;  Patr.  Manuel 
I  Sarantenos,  residing  in  Nicaea,  did  not  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  election  by  the  local  clergy.  In  the  13th 
C.  Larissa  belonged  to  the  despotate  of  Epiros, 
but  by  1393  it  had  fallen  to  the  Turks. 

Larissa  on  the  Peneios  should  be  distinguished 
from  Larissa  Kremaste  in  Phthiotis,  near  the  sea, 
which  became  an  episcopal  see  named  Gardikion. 
A  Byz.  castle  has  survived  on  the  ancient  acropo¬ 


lis;  nearby  is  Frankekklesia,  with  remains  of  a 
Latin  church  of  the  13th  C.  (F.  Stahlin,  RE  12 
[1925]  840—45).  (For  Larissa  in  Syria,  see  Shay- 
zar.) 

lit.  TIB  1:198!.  Abramea,  Thessalia  igi— 95.  -A.K. 

LASKARIS  ( Aacn«xpi' ?,  fern.  AaarKoipLva),  a  fam¬ 
ily  name  known  from  the  mid-i  ith  C.;  also  called 
Tzamantouros  (Pachym.,ed.  Failler  1:91.21).  The 
most  probable  etymology  of  Laskaris  is  from  a 
Persian  word  meaning  “warrior”  (F.  Justi,  Iran- 
isches  Namenbuch  [Marburg  1895;  rp.  Hildesheim 
1963]  183),  but  the  first  known  members  of  the 
Laskaris  family,  mentioned  in  the  will  of  Eusta¬ 
thios  Boilas  (1059),  were  simple  peasants.  In  1180 
Michael  Laskaris  was  one  of  the  most  influential 
inhabitants  of  Thessalonike  (M.  Goudas,  EEBS  4 
[1927]  215,  no.8B.2);  another  Michael  Laskaris, 
perhaps  his  descendant,  conspired  in  1246  in 
Thessalonike  against  Demetrios  Angelos  Dou- 
kas  (Akrop.  1:79.26).  The  connection  of  these 
individuals,  of  both  rural  and  urban  background, 
with  Theodore  I  Laskaris  is  unclear.  The  Las- 
karid  dynasty  reigned  from  1208  to  1258  over 
the  empire  of  Nicaea,  but  in  fact  John  III  Va- 
tatzes  was  Theodore  Fs  son-in-law,  not  a  direct 
heir.  Naturally,  Theodore  I’s  brothers  played  an 
important  role:  Constantine,  who  in  1204  was 
considered  a  candidate  for  the  throne,  probably 
perished  in  1211;  his  brothers  George,  Alexios, 
and  Isaac  were  granted  the  title  of  sebastokrator  (B. 
Ferjancic,  ZRVI  11  [1968]  171-74).  Other  broth¬ 
ers,  Michael  and  Manuel,  exiled  by  John  III, 
regained  their  influence  at  the  court  of  Theodore 
II;  later  the  protosebastos  Manuel  was  imprisoned 
by  Michael  VIII  Palaiologos,  but  Michael  Laskaris 
retained  the  new  emperor’s  favor  and  even  re¬ 
ceived  the  nominal  title  of  megas  doux  (Guilland, 
Institutions  1:548).  In  1234  or  1249  a  certain  Con¬ 
stantine  Laskaris  was  doux  of  Thrakesion  (Ahr- 
weiler,  “Smyrne”  145). 

In  the  14th- 15th  C.  their  role  diminished,  al¬ 
though  Manuel  was  domestikos  of  the  Western  scho- 
lae  ca.  1320  and  Alexios  megas  hetaireiarches  in 
1369/70;  more  frequently  members  of  the  Las¬ 
karis  family  appear  as  local  governors,  imperial 
courtiers,  and  great  landowners.  Neither  their 
role  in  ecclesiastical  administration  nor  their  cul¬ 
tural  contribution  was  significant:  John  Pegonites 
Laskaris  was  a  composer  (see  Laskaris,  John); 
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the  writers  John  Ryndakenos  Laskaris  and  Con¬ 
stantine  Laskaris  were  active  in  Italy  in  the  second 
half  of  the  1 5th  C.  The  funerary  portrait  of  a  late 
member  of  the  family,  Manuel  Laskaris  Chatzikis, 
is  found  in  an  arcosolium  in  the  narthex  of  the 
Pantanassa  at  Mistra,  dated  by  inscription  to  1445. 
He  is  shown  full-length,  wearing  a  skiadion  (G. 
Millet,  Monuments  byzantins  de  Mistra  [Paris  1910] 
pi.  152.4;  idem,  BCH  23  [1899]  138-40,  no. XXXV). 
(See  genealogical  table;  see  also  Byzantium,  His¬ 
tory  of:  Empire  of  Nicaea.) 

lit.  PLP,  nos.  14487—556.  E.  Trapp,  “Downfall  and 
Survival  of  the  Laskaris  Family,”  Macedonian  Studies  1.2 
(New  Delhi  1983)  45-49.  -A.K.,  A.C. 

LASKARIS,  JOHN,  composer  and  musical  theo¬ 
rist;  fl.  Crete  first  half  15th  C.  Venetian  archives 
yield  some  biographical  details  about  Laskaris:  he 
was  born  possibly  in  Constantinople  and  trained 
there  as  a  singer,  but  moved  to  Crete  (probably 
between  1410  and  1420),  where  he  maintained  a 
school  and  taught  singing  to  young  boys.  Laskaris 
also  wrote  a  short  theoretical  treatise  entitled  The 
Interpretation  and  Parallage  of  the  Art  of  Music,  which 
discusses  the  Byz.  modal  system.  Although  he  was 
not  a  prolific  composer,  his  works  were  copied  in 
MSS  down  to  the  19th  C. 


lit.  M.  Velimirovic,  “Two  Composers  of  Byzantine  Mu¬ 
sic:  John  Vatatzes  and  John  Laskaris,”  in  Aspects  of  Medieval 
and  Renaissance  Music:  A  Birthday  Offering  to  Gustave  Reese, 
ed.  J.  LaRue  (New  York  1966)  818-31.  C.J.  Bentas,  “The 
Treatise  on  Music  by  [ohn  Laskaris,”  SEC  2  (1971)  21—27. 
PLP,  no.  14535.  -D.E.C. 

LAST  JUDGMENT  (Kpuris),  the  main  event  of 
the  Second  Parousia  or  Second  Coming  of  Christ. 
Although  Byz.  theology  emphasized  the  theosis 
(deification)  of  redeemed  man  rather  than  reward 
for  ethical  behavior,  it  elaborated — in  polemics 
against  Stoicism  and  Gnosticism  and  their  con¬ 
cept  of  self-salvation — the  idea  of  cosmic  judg¬ 
ment  at  the  end  of  time.  This  idea,  however, 
created  problems  of  correlation  with  individual 
judgment  after  death,  esp.  from  the  7th  C.  on¬ 
ward:  thus,  Andrew  of  Crete  (PC  97:1289c) 
states  that  it  is  beyond  our  capacity  to  investigate 
the  status  of  the  soul  after  its  separation  from  the 
body. 

The  Last  Judgment  presupposes  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  all  men  in  their  body  and  their  reward  in 
accordance  with  their  sins  or  virtues:  those  who 
have  followed  the  divine  way  are  united  to  God 
in  their  adopted  sonship  and  will  dwell  in  Para¬ 
dise,  whereas  sinners  are  doomed  to  Hell.  Some 
Greek  authors  (Romanos  the  Melode,  Gregory 
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the  hagiographer  of  Basil  the  Younger)  de¬ 
picted  the  second  parousia  as  a  dies  irae,  emphasiz¬ 
ing  the  punishment  and  the  suffering  of  sinners, 
whereas  others  expressed  the  expectation  that 
God’s  mercy  would  forgive  at  least  some  of  our 
sins:  thus  Anastasios  of  Sinai  (PG  89:1112-16) 
believed  that  a  sincere  and  tearful  repentance  on 
the  deathbed  could  redeem  even  a  robber.  Gre¬ 
gory  of  Nazianzos  stressed  that  a  man  was  con¬ 
demned  not  by  an  external  authority  but  by  his 
own  sins  (PG  35:9440— 945A).  Ghrist  will  be  the 
judge  whose  terrifying  visage  will  urge  all  to  tell 
the  truth;  apostles  will  assist  him;  the  judgment 
is  to  take  place  in  the  valley  of  Josaphat,  between 
the  Temple  and  the  Mount  of  Olives  in  Jerusalem. 
Manifold  portents  will  precede  the  judgment  and 
when  the  dead  are  resurrected  the  angelic  trum¬ 
pets  will  summon  them  to  the  tribunal.  Based  on 
the  heavenly  ledgers,  the  deeds  of  each  person 
will  be  evaluated,  and  souls  will  be  weighed  on 
the  balance  scales.  Then  the  sheep  will  be  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  goats,  and  the  righteous  will  enjoy 
eternal  bliss  while  sinners  are  condemned  to  eter¬ 
nal  suffering.  The  image  of  the  Last  Judgment  is 
evidently  derived  from  real  judiciary  proceedings; 
its  resemblance  to  public  trials  was  adduced,  for 
example,  by  John  Chrysostom  (PG  58:554.53). 

In  patristic  and  Byz.  literature  the  Last  Judg¬ 
ment  is  sometimes  represented  as  preceded  by 
the  psychomachia,  the  struggle  between  the  de¬ 
mons  and  angels  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased. 
According  to  Cyril  of  Alexandria  (PG  77:1073c— 
1076 A),  the  soul  passes  five  teloneia  (tollhouses) 
and  gives  account  for  its  sins  to  the  phorologoi  (tax- 
collectors),  that  is,  demons;  at  the  same  time, 
angels  are  supplicating  for  the  man’s  exemption 
from  trial  and  condemnation  (pseudo-Athanasios, 
PG  27:665c).  Accordingly,  Gregory  of  Nyssa  bur¬ 
ied  his  parents  next  to  the  tombs  of  the  Forty 
Martyrs,  hoping  that  these  saints  would  intervene 
with  God  on  their  behalf  on  the  day  of  resurrec¬ 
tion  (PG  46:7846). 

The  artistic  representation  of  the  Second  Com¬ 
ing  and  the  Last  Judgment  was  considered  instru¬ 
mental  for  conversion,  since  it  prompted  in  view¬ 
ers  a  fear  of  eternal  damnation  ( TheophCont  164.8— 
16).  A  variety  of  routes  and  dates  have  been 
proposed  for  the  development  of  this  iconogra¬ 
phy  in  art.  Its  evolution  was  essentially  complete 
by  the  1  1  th  C.,  when  it  appears  in  the  Paris  Frieze 
Gospel  (B.N.  gr.  74,  fol.  51V)  as  well  as  in  mosaic 


and  fresco  decoration  (Panagia  ton  Chalkeon, 
Thcssalonike). 

lit.  J.  Riviere,  DTC  8  (1925)  1765-1804.  P.  Adnes, 
DictSpir  8  (1974)  1577—80.  Brenk,  Tradition  und  Neuerung 
28—103.  D.  Stiernon,  “La  vision  d’Isaie  de  Nicomedie,” 
REB  35  (1977)  30—36.  B.  Guerguiev,  “Lejugement  dernier 
et  le  Triode  du  Careme,”  Cahiers  balkaniques  6  (1984)  281  — 
88.  -G.P.,  A.C. 
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LASZLO  I,  also  known  as  Ladislas  (BAaStaAa/Sos 
in  Kinn.  9. 24),  king  of  Hungary  (from  1077); 
Catholic  saint;  born  Poland  1046/7,  died  Nitra  29 
July  1095;  feastday  27  June.  Having  acquired 
military  laurels  as  a  duke  under  his  brother  King 
Geza  I,  Laszlo  was  elected  king  and  soon  there¬ 
after  had  to  deal  with  the  insurrection  of  his 
young  cousin,  Salamon.  The  latter  found  support 
first  in  Germany  and  then  with  the  Cumans;  de¬ 
feated  and  forced  to  resign,  Salamon  participated 
in  a  Pecheneg  expedition  against  Byz.  in  the  spring 
of  1087.  Laszlo  fought  successfully  against  the 
Cumans  and  acquired  a  popular  image  that  was, 
in  many  aspects,  influenced  by  that  of  Byz.  mili¬ 
tary  saints.  His  annexation  of  old  Croatia  (down 
to  the  Adriatic  Coast)  in  io8g,  after  the  death  of 
the  Croatian  king,  brought  Laszlo  into  contact 
with  Byz.  Dalmatia  was  temporarily  rescued  from 
Hungarian  expansion  because,  in  1091,  Alexios  I 
urged  the  Cumans  to  invade  Hungary,  so  that 
Laszlo  had  to  return  from  the  south.  In  that  same 
year  an  attack  of  the  Norman  fleet,  encouraged 
by  Alexios  I  and  under  the  command  of  Gottfried 
of  Melf,  occupied  Cetina  and  Krk  in  Dalmatia. 
Synods  held  under  Laszlo  strengthened  Roman 
observances  in  the  Hungarian  church.  Kinnamos 
mistakenly  speaks  of  Almos  and  Istvan  II  as  Lasz- 
lo’s  sons — Almos  was  the  brother  and  Istvan  the 
son  of  Kalman  (Coloman),  Laszlo’s  nephew  and 
successor.  Kinnamos  also  relates  that  Laszlo’s 
daughter  Piroska  (Irene)  married  John  II  and 
praises  her  virtue.  She  was  regarded  as  the  foun¬ 
der  of  the  Pantokrator  monastery  in  Constan¬ 
tinople. 

lit.  T.  von  Bogyay,  J.  Bak,  G.  Silagi,  Die  heiligen  Konige 
(Graz-Vienna-Cologne  1976)  122-65.  Gy.  Moravcsik,  Szent 
Laszlo  leanya  es  a  Bizanci  Pantorkrator-monostor  (Budapest 
1923).  I.  Kapitanffy,  “Konig  Ladislaus  und  Byzanz,”  in 
Homonoia  (Budapest  1979)  73-96.  A.K. 


LATERAN  SYNOD,  convened  by  Pope  Martin 
I  in  Rome’s  Lateran  Basilica  in  October  649  to 
denounce  Monotheletism.  The  synod’s  Latin  acts 
bear  the  signatures  of  106  bishops  who  con¬ 
demned  the  Ekthesis  and  the  Typos  of  Con- 
stans  II.  Riedinger  has  shown,  however,  that  the 
Latin  acts  were  translated  from  the  Greek  origi¬ 
nal.  This  suggests  the  acts  were  essentially  a  fraud 
prepared  in  Rome,  probably  in  the  circle  of  the 
Greek-speaking  pope  Theodore  I  (642-49)  and 
Maximos  the  Confessor;  the  Latin  acts  were 
presumably  presented  to  the  synod  for  ratification 
by  Theodore’s  successor  Martin  I  as  an  attack  on 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  and,  indirectly, 
Constans  II. 

ed.  R.  Riedinger,  ACO 2  1. 

lit.  R.  Riedinger,  “Die  Lateranakten  von  649 — ein  Werk 
der  Byzantiner  um  Maximos  Homologetes,”  Byzanlina  13.1 
ri985)  517-34-  -M.McC. 

LATERCULUS.  See  Polemius  Silvius. 

LATIN  was  in  late  antiquity  the  language  of  the 
army,  law,  and  central  administration  throughout 
the  Roman  Empire  as  well  as  the  vernacular  in 
the  western  provinces  and  in  the  Balkans  north¬ 
west  of  a  line  running  from  the  Adriatic  near 
Dyrrachion  to  the  Danube  delta.  The  foundation 
of  Constantinople  as  the  new  capital  brought  many 
Latin  speakers  to  the  East  and  made  the  study  of 
Latin  for  a  time  an  attractive  alternative  to  a 
Greek  literary  education  and  a  path  to  an  official 
career.  Theodosios  II  established  public  profes¬ 
sorships  of  Latin  in  Constantinople.  Refugees  from 
Ostrogothic  Italy  and  Vandal  Africa  strengthened 
the  Latin  element  in  Constantinople  in  the  late 
5th  C.  The  grammarian  and  poet  Priscian,  the 
historian  Marcellinus  Comes,  and  the  poet  Cor- 
ippus  all  belong  to  this  Constantinopolitan  Latin- 
ity. 

As  the  Western  world  passed  out  of  Byz.  con¬ 
trol,  however,  knowledge  of  Latin  became  less 
relevant  and  rarer  in  the  East.  Though  the  Codex 
Justinianus  and  Digest  were  published  in  Latin, 
most  of  Justinian's  Novels  are  in  Greek,  and 
Greek  translations  of  the  Codex  and  Digesta  were 
made  for  teaching  purposes  in  his  lifetime.  Hera- 
kleios  in  the  early  7th  C.  abandoned  Latin  for 
Greek  in  the  imperial  titulature.  Lawyers  pre¬ 
served  some  knowledge  of  Latin,  often  superficial. 
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from  the  8th  to  11th  C.,  and  Constantine  IX’s 
novel  establishing  a  law  school  in  Constantinople 
prescribes  the  teaching  of  Latin.  From  the  11th 
C.  onward,  closer,  if  sometimes  hostile,  contact 
with  the  West  led  to  increasing  knowledge  of 
Latin  in  leading  Byz.  circles;  Romanos  III  spoke 
Latin  and  Psellos  claimed  some  knowledge  of  it. 
Still,  cultural  arrogance  usually  marked  Byz.  atti¬ 
tudes  to  the  West  and  its  language. 
v  The  Fourth  Crusade  and  the  division  of  the 
empire  between  Western  powers  strengthened 
Greek  antipathy  to  Western  culture.  A  few  intel¬ 
lectuals  and  statesmen,  however,  began  to  see  that 
Byz.  had  something  to  learn  from  the  West.  Maxi¬ 
mos  Planoudes  translated  works  of  Cicero,  Ovid, 
Augustine,  and  Boethius,  and  Demetrios  and  Pro- 
choros  Kydones  in  the  later  14th  C.  translated 
the  two  summae  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  Latin  in¬ 
scriptions  occur  widely  in  illuminated  MSS  of  the 
13th  C.,  although  the  best  known  of  these  have 
been  linked  to  a  lectionary  of  1298  rather  than 
to  the  period  of  the  Latin  conquest  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  as  previously  supposed.  Latin  incipits  of 
the  Gospels  appear  on  codices  held  by  Evan¬ 
gelists  depicted  in  a  number  of  i3th-C.  books 
(Chatzinicolaou-Paschou,  CBMG  2,  no. 5).  Bilin¬ 
gual  Gospel  books  and  a  richly  illustrated  psalter 
(C.  Havi ce,  Jahi buck  der  Berliner  Mtiseen  26  [1984] 
79-142)  are  also  preserved.  By  the  15th  C.  some 
knowledge  of  Latin  was  common  in  Constanti¬ 
nople  and  widespread  in  regions  under  Western 
rule  such  as  Crete,  Cyprus,  Chios,  Attica,  and  the 
Ionian  islands,  but  religious  dissension  and  bitter 
historical  memories  precluded  deeper  under¬ 
standing  except  among  a  limited  group  of  Byz. 
intellectuals. 

lit.  Zilliacus,  Weltsprach.  Dagron,  “Langue.”  H.  and  R. 
Kahane,  RB  1:345—640.  Idem,  “Decline  and  Survival  of 
Western  Prestige  Languages,”  Language  55  (1979)  183-98. 
H.  Mihaescu,  La  langue  latine  dans  le  sud-est  de  I'Europe 
(Bucharest  1978).  R.  Baldwin,  “Latin  in  Rvzantium  ”  in 
From  Late  Antiquity  to  Early  Byzantium  (Prague  1985)  237— 
41-  -R.B.,  A.C. 

LATIN  CHURCH  IN  CONSTANTINOPLE.  See 

Dominicans;  Franciscans;  Latin  Empire; 
Thomas  Morosini. 

LATIN  EMPIRE,  name  conventionally  applied  to 
the  political  successor  of  the  Byz.  state  founded 
at  Constantinople  on  13  Apr.  1204  by  the  Latins 
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of  the  Fourth  Crusade;  it  lasted  until  25  J uly  1261. 
Contemporaries  called  it  Romania  or  Imperium 
Constantino politanum.  The  Latin  Empire  claimed 
sovereignty  over  all  former  Byz.  territory.  While 
it  sought  to  control  its  vassal  states  established  in 
Greece  (the  kingdom  of  Thessalonike,  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Achaia,  the  duchy  of  Athens),  it  rarely 
exercised  authority  outside  of  Bithynia  and  east¬ 
ern  Thrace. 

After  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  12  electors  (six  Venetian,  six  others)  chose 
as  emperor  Baldwin  of  Flanders;  when  he  van¬ 
ished  into  a  Bulgarian  prison  (1205),  his  brother 
Henry  of  Hainault  became  regent,  then  (once 
Baldwin’s  death  was  known)  emperor.  The  most 
capable  of  the  Latin  rulers,  Henry  secured  the 
allegiance  of  Thessalonike,  Athens,  and  Achaia 
and  conciliated  his  Greek  subjects.  Upon  his  death 
(1216),  the  barons  selected  Peter  of  Courtenay, 
husband  of  Henry’s  sister  Yolande,  but  Peter, 
captured  (1 2 17)  by  Theodore  Komnenos  Doukas, 
perished  in  an  Epirote  prison.  Yolande  ruled  until 
her  death  in  1219.  She  was  eventually  succeeded 
by  her  son  Robert  of  Courtenay  (1221—28).  His 
successor  was  his  brother  Baldwin  II;  because 
Baldwin  was  too  young  to  rule,  John  of  Brienne 
became  emperor  (1231-37).  As  emperor,  Bald¬ 
win  II  (1240-61)  had  to  spend  much  of  his  time 
in  western  Europe  in  quest  of  assistance.  (See  table 
for  a  list  of  rulers  of  the  Latin  Empire.) 

The  Latin  Empire  retained  many  Byz.  institu¬ 
tions.  Wearing  purple  boots,  the  emperor  was 
crowned  in  Hagia  Sophia  according  to  a  modified 
Byz.  ritual.  He  bestowed  Latin  versions  of  Byz. 
titles,  such  as  cesar,  sevastocrator,  and  protovestiarius, 
along  with  Western  dignities  such  as  seneschal 
and  constable  (B.  Hendrickx,  Byzantina  9  [1977] 
187—217).  In  reality,  the  Latin  Empire  was  a  feu¬ 
dal  state.  Three  documents  formed  a  “constitu¬ 
tion,”  which  each  new  emperor  was  required  to 
uphold:  a  treaty  between  the  Venetian  and  non- 
Venetian  Crusaders  (Mar.  1204)  that  provided  for 
election  of  a  Latin  emperor  and  division  of  the 
spoils;  the  Partitio  Romaniae  (Sept./Oct.  1204); 
and  a  treaty  (Oct.  1205)  that  regulated  the  Vene¬ 
tians’  relations  to  the  emperor.  A  council  of  Vene¬ 
tian  and  other  barons  had  an  effective  veto  over 
the  emperor’s  actions. 

To  succeed,  the  Latin  Empire  needed  to  rec¬ 
oncile  the  Greek  population  to  its  rule.  Constan¬ 
tinople  and  the  smaller  towns  were  for  the  most 


part  inhabited  by  Greeks,  who  initially  welcomed 
the  Crusaders.  A  few  Byz.  nobles  joined  the  Lat¬ 
ins:  briefly,  Michael  I  Komnenos  Doukas,  before 
leaving  to  found  his  state  in  Epiros;  permanently, 
Theodore  Branas,  influenced  by  his  relationship 
with  Agnes  of  France.  Emp.  Henry  won  the 
affection  of  the  Greeks.  The  fairness  of  his  deci¬ 
sions  was  celebrated.  He  appointed  Branas  ruler 
of  Didymoteichon  and  Adrianople  and  tolerated 
Orthodoxy.  His  Greek  subjects  even  fought  for 
him  against  Byz.  armies.  Later  emperors  ignored 
the  Greeks;  Baldwin  II  vigorously  repudiated  the 
charge  of  having  any  Greek  members  in  his  coun¬ 
cil.  The  emperors  relied  on  their  Western  vas¬ 
sals — chiefly  French,  who  owed  military  service 
for  their  holdings — and  on  mercenaries. 

Within  the  Latin  Empire,  Venice  occupied  a 
special  position.  Although  entitled  to  extensive 
territories,  Venice  concentrated  its  rule  on  the 
islands  and  principal  ports.  A  substantial  portion 
of  Constantinople  belonged  to  Venice,  which  re¬ 
gained  all  the  rights  and  exemptions  it  had  en¬ 
joyed  under  Byz.  Thus,  the  Venetians  paid  no 
commercial  taxes,  although  those  who  held  fiefs 
were  obligated  to  the  usual  feudal  duties.  The 
Venetians  were  governed  in  Constantinople  by  a 
podesta  and  council  who,  with  the  leading  barons, 
formed  the  emperor’s  council.  The  Venetians’ 
power  to  veto  imperial  actions  was  reinforced  by 
their  near-monopoly  of  commerce  and  their  con¬ 
trol  of  the  only  fleet  that  could  provide  naval 
support  for  the  Latin  emperors.  The  podesta  was 
closely  controlled  by  the  government  of  Venice. 

Under  the  preconquest  agreement  of  Mar.  1204, 
whichever  party,  Venetian  or  non-Venetian,  did 
not  gain  the  office  of  emperor  was  entitled  to 
choose  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Thus,  in 
1204  the  Venetians  designated  their  own  clerics 
to  form  a  cathedral  chapter  for  Hagia  Sophia;  the 
clerics  then  elected  Thomas  Morosini  as  patri¬ 
arch.  Pope  Innocent  III  presently  approved  this 
election  and  granted  papal  recognition  (previ¬ 
ously  denied)  to  Constantinople  as  a  patriarchate. 
He  and  his  successors  sought  to  loosen  Venetian 
control  over  the  church  in  the  Latin  Empire,  and 
until  1261  most  later  patriarchs  were  designated 
by  the  pope.  Although  the  higher  clergy  was  Latin, 
the  parish  priests  largely  remained  Greek.  Many 
refused  to  recognize  the  Latin  patriarch  but  turned 
to  the  Orthodox  patriarch  of  Constantinople  re-, 
established  at  Nicaea.  The  Franciscans  and  Do¬ 
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minicans  won  some  converts  and  sponsored  some 
church  decoration,  notably  a  cycle  of  the  life  of 
St.  Francis  at  Kalenderhane  Camii. 

In  its  early  decades,  the  principal  foes  of  the 
Latin  Empire  were  to  its  west.  When  the  Bulgar¬ 
ian  Kalojan  offered  alliance  to  the  victorious 
Crusaders,  the  Latins  arrogantly  rejected  him. 
Kalojan  defeated  and  captured  Baldwin  I,  then 
killed  Boniface  of  Montferrat  in  battle.  Kalojan’s 
death  allowed  Emp.  Henry  to  maneuver  among 
the  rival  Bulgarian  claimants  Boril,  Slav,  and 
Strez;  Henry  married  his  illegitimate  daughter  to 
Slav  and  ca.1213  or  1214  himself  married  a 
daughter  of  Boril.  The  Greek  rulers  of  Epiros 
were  usually  rivals,  sometimes  allies,  of  the  Latin 
Empire.  In  1224  Theodore  Komnenos  Doukas 
took  Thessalonike,  only  to  fall  victim  to  the  re¬ 
vived  Bulgaria  of  John  Asen  II.  The  latter  ap¬ 
propriated  most  of  the  Latin  Empire’s  European 
territories  and  boasted  in  an  inscription  at  Tur- 
novo  that  the  empire  survived  only  by  his  per¬ 
mission. 

Initially,  the  Crusaders  despised  the  Byz.  state 
re-created  at  Nicaea;  they  repeatedly  defeated 
Theodore  I  Laskaris.  But  after  John  Asen’s  death 
(1241),  John  III  Vatatzes  acquired  the  territory 
the  Bulgarians  had  taken  from  the  Latin  Empire; 
his  domains  enveloped  the  Latins  to  the  east  and 
west.  Only  transfusions  of  funds  from  western 
Europe,  papal  support,  and  the  Venetian  fleet 
preserved  Constantinople.  Unable  to  hire  suffi¬ 
cient  knights,  the  Latin  Empire  became  so  debi¬ 
litated  that  even  Pope  Innocent  IV  was  prepared 
to  accept  a  Byz.  recovery  of  Constantinople  if 
Vatatzes  would  acknowledge  papal  supremacy. 
When  in  July  1261  the  Venetian  fleet  departed 
for  an  expedition  in  the  Black  Sea,  the  army  of 
Michael  VIII  Palaiologos  was  admitted  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  by  the  citizens.  Constantinople  again 
became  the  Byz.  capital,  and  Baldwin  II  fled  to 
the  West,  where  the  empty  title  of  Latin  Emperor 
lingered  through  most  of  the  14th  C. 

lit.  A.  Carile,  Per  una  storia  dell’  Impero  latino  di 
Costantinopoli 2  (Bologna  1978).  J.  Longnon,  L’empire  latin  de 
Constantinople  et  la  principaute  de  Moree  (Paris  1949).  Ger- 
land,  Geschichte,  vol.  1 .  B.  Hendrickx,  “Les  institutions  de 
l’empire  latin  de  Constantinople  (1204—1261),”  Byzantina  6 
(1974)  85—154.  Idem,  “The  Main  Problems  of  the  History 
of  the  Latin  Empire  of  Constantinople  (1204-1261),”  RBPH 
52  (1974)  787-99.  Idem,  “Regestes  des  empereurs  latins 
de  Constantinople  (1204-1261/1272),”  Byzantina  14  (1988) 
7-221.  R.L.  Wolff,  Studies  in  the  Latin  Empire  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  (London  1976).  -C.M.B.,  A.C. 


Rulers  of  the  Latin  Empire 


Ruler 

Reign  Dates 

Baldwin  of  Flanders 

1204—1205 

Henry  of  Hainault 

1206—1216 

Peter  of  Courtenay 

1217  (-1219?) 

Yolande 

1217—1219 

Robert  of  Courtenay 

1221—1228 

John  of  Brienne 

1231-1237 

Baldwin  If 

1240—1261 

LATIN  PATRIARCHATE  OF  JERUSALEM,  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  Crusaders  in  1099  because  the 
Orthodox  patriarch  Symeon  II  had  fled.  Western¬ 
ers  regarded  the  patriarch  as  the  primate  of  the 
kingdom,  subject  to  the  pope’s  supervision,  rather 
than  as  an  independent  patriarch  in  the  Eastern 
tradition  (Y.  Katzir  in  Crusade  and  Settlement  [Car¬ 
diff  1985]  169—75).  A  line  of  Orthodox  patriarchs 
of  Jerusalem  continued  at  Constantinople.  Ortho¬ 
dox  monasteries,  notably  St.  Sabas,  survived  in 
Palestine.  By  ca.  1164,  as  a  result  of  Manuel  I’s 
alliance  with  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  Ortho¬ 
dox  clerics  reappeared  at  the  Church  of  the  Floly 
Sepulchre  beside  the  Latin  canons  (H.E.  Mayer, 
Bistumer,  Kloster  und  Stifte  im  Konigreich  Jerusalem 
[Stuttgart  1977]  4o6f).  That  they  outlasted  Man¬ 
uel’s  death  is  doubtful.  After  the  Third  Crusade, 
the  Latin  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  resided  at  Acre. 

lit.  H.E.  Mayer,  Probleme  des  lateinischen  Konigreichs  Je¬ 
rusalem  (London  1983)  pt.VI  (1978),  188—92.  B.  Hamilton, 
The  Latin  Church  in  the  Crusader  States  (London  1980). 


LATIN  RITE,  conventional  denomination  of  the 
religious  usages,  liturgical,  canonical,  monastic, 
etc.,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  churches,  fully  Laiin 
only  when  the  gradual  shift  from  Greek  to  Latin 
was  completed  in  Rome  in  the  second  half  of  the 
4th  C.  Rome  had  a  more  pluralistic  liturgical 
policy  than  the  Byz.  church,  and  there  were  sev¬ 
eral  Latin  rites  besides  the  Roman,  which  origi¬ 
nally  prevailed  only  in  the  area  around  Rome,  in 
southern  Italy,  and  the  islands  (Sicily,  Sardinia, 
Corsica).  The  rest  of  Italy  had  distinct  local  uses, 
not  only  in  metropolitan  sees  like  Milan  (the  Am¬ 
brosian  rite)  and  Aquileia  but  also  in  over  40  other 
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centers.  Roman  uses  gradually  came  to  predomi¬ 
nate  throughout  Europe  in  the  8th— gth  C.  under 
the  Carolingian  and  Ottonian  emperors. 

Within  the  territory  of  the  Byz.  Empire  the 
Latin  church  predominated  in  Byz.  Italy  (except 
for  the  very  south),  in  North  Africa  west  of  Cy- 
renaica  up  to  the  Arab  conquest,  and  in  Pannonia, 
Illyricum,  and  Thrace.  There  were  Latin  churches 
in  Constantinople  and  environs,  Latin  monaster¬ 
ies  in  Jerusalem,  even  an  Amalfitan  monastery  on 
Mt.  Athos.  The  Latin  rite  continued  in  peaceful 
coexistence  with  the  Byzantine  rite  until  the 
1  ith  C.,  when  the  Norman  descent  into  Byz.  Italy 
and  the  Crusades,  esp.  the  imposition  of  a  Latin 
Empire  and  church  at  Constantinople  in  1204- 
61,  made  the  Latin  rite  a  threat  to  the  Byz.  (C.A. 
Frazee,  BalkSt  19(1978]  33-49).  But  even  in  times 
of  tension,  Latin  churches  had  usually  remained 
open  at  Constantinople  and  Catholics  and  Ortho¬ 
dox  were  admitted  to  communion  in  each  others’ 
churches  right  through  the  12th  C.  Eastern  clergy 
in  Palestine,  Italy,  and  Cyprus  submitted  to  Latin 
jurisdiction,  and  Latin  priests  could  be  ordained 
by  Greek  bishops  even  after  1204  (PG  119:959— 

64). 

The  Byz.,  more  concerned  with  ritual  uniform¬ 
ity  than  the  Westerners,  first  impugned  Armenian 
and  Roman  uses  at  the  council  in  Trullo:  for 
example,  Saturday  fasting  (par.  55 — Mansi  1 1:969 
AB).  The  dispute  over  the  filioque  arose  in  the 
9th  C.,  but  more  acrimonious  still  was  the  contro¬ 
versy  over  azymes  in  the  time  of  Patr.  Michael  I 
Keroularios.  Michael  induced  Bp.  Leo  of  Ohrid 
to  write  a  letter  to  Bp.  John  of  Trani  fiercely 
attacking  such  Latin  practices  as  Saturday  fasting, 
azymes,  and  not  singing  alleluia  in  Lent  ( RegPatr , 
fasc.  3,  no. 862).  In  a  letter  to  Patr.  Peter  of  An¬ 
tioch,  Keroularios  expanded  the  list  of  accusa¬ 
tions:  the  Latins  shave,  they  eat  strangled  things, 
their  monks  eat  meat,  they  sing  the  Great  Dox- 
ology  wrongly,  they  add  the  filioque  to  the  Greed, 
they  allow  two  brothers  to  marry  two  sisters,  they 
put  salt  in  the  candidate’s  mouth  at  baptism,  they 
impose  clerical  celibacy,  their  bishops  wear  rings, 
etc.  (ibid.,  no. 866).  To  all  this  one  can  add  the 
dispute  over  whether  salt  should  be  used  in  bak¬ 
ing  the  eucharisdc  bread  (Latins  yes,  Byz.  no  [PG 
i2o:837BC;  126:2330,  236A;  155:265]).  The 
azyme  dispute  remained  alive  until  the  end  of 
Byz.,  providing  a  large  corpus  of  Byz.  polemical 
writings  (J.M.  Hanssens,  Institutiones  Liturgicae  de 


Ritibus  Orientalibus,  vol.  2  [Rome  1930]  141-56). 

In  the  14th  C.  a  new  dispute  arose,  over  whether 
the  formula  of  the  eucharisdc  consecration  in  the 
anaphora  was  the  Words  of  Institution  (“This  is 
my  body,  this  is  my  blood”)  or  the  epiclesis. 
Though  a  far  graver  issue,  this  dispute  provoked 
much  less  polemical  writing  than  had  the  azyme 
controversy.  It  was  dealt  with  by  Mark  Eugenikos 
(PO  17:426-34),  Symeon  of  Thessalonike  (PG 
1 55:733— 4°),  and,  most  masterfully  and  objec¬ 
tively,  by  Nicholas  Kabasilas  in  Explanation  of  the 
Divine  Liturgy,  chs.  29—31.  But  in  spite  of  the 
polemics,  contacts  between  the  two  rites  were  fre¬ 
quent,  and  Latins  studied,  translated,  and  even 
adopted  Byz.  liturgical  texts  for  their  own  use  (S. 
Gero,  GOrThR  23  [1978]  8 if). 

Actually,  the  differences  between  the  rites  were 
more  those  of  language,  form,  and  ethos;  more 
of  ceremonial  and  its  mystagogic  interpretation 
than  of  substance.  Both  rites  had  Eucharist — but 
the  Latin  rite  anaphora  had  no  consecratory  epi¬ 
clesis  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  Latins  used 
azymes,  did  not  add  zeon  to  the  chalice,  from  the 
12th  C.  refused  the  chalice  to  the  laity,  and  then 
gradually  abandoned  giving  communion  to  in¬ 
fants.  Both  rites  celebrated  the  other  sacra¬ 
ments — but  the  Latins  admitted  baptism  by  as¬ 
persion  and  pouring,  whereas  the  Byz.  required 
triple  immersion.  The  Latin  rite  also  separated 
confirmation  from  baptism,  did  not  marry  by 
crowning,  did  not  have  seven  priests  to  celebrate 
unction,  ordained  to  more  minor  orders,  etc. 
Both  had  the  full  cycle  of  hours,  but  the  Latin 
rite  office  had  a  monastic  stamp,  centered  on  the 
recitation  of  the  psalmody,  where  the  Byz.  hours 
had  received  a  massive  infusion  of  liturgical  po¬ 
etry  in  the  period  after  the  first  phase  of  Icono- . 
clasm.  The  Latin  rite  is  viewed  as  extremely  sober 
and  conservative  (cf.  E.  Bishop,  Liturgica  historica 
[Oxford  1918]  1  —  19);  the  Byz.  rite  underwent  far 
more  development  and  change.  Whereas  the  Byz. 
rite  had  undergone  theological  enrichment  as  a 
result  of  the  early  dogmatic  controversies  over  the 
divinity  of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit  and  had 
a  decided  Trinitarian  thrust  (L.  Gillet,  Questions 
liturgiques  et  paroissiales  9  [1924]  81—90),  the  Latin 
rite  remained  more  Christological  in  its  orienta¬ 
tion. 

lit.  T.  Klauser,  A  Short  History  of  the  Western  Liturgy 
(London  1969).  C.  Vogel,  Medieval  Liturgy  (Washington, 
D.C.,  1986)'.  '  -R.F.T. 
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LATINS  (AaTLvoi,  Latini).  Latini  was  a  term  orig¬ 
inally  describing  ethnic  origin  (the  inhabitants  of 
Latium)  that  was  adopted  by  Roman  law  to  des¬ 
ignate  certain  groups  of  people  with  restricted 
legal  rights;  thus  Junian  Latini  were  manumitted 
slaves  who  were  free  during  their  lifetime  but 
reverted  to  slavery  at  death,  so  that  their  property 
went  to  their  patrons  as  peculium.  Justinian  I 
abolished  the  status  of  Latini  in  531  (A.  Steinwen- 
ter,  RE  12  [1925J  922). 

The  Greek  term  Latinos — in  a  different  mean¬ 
ing — reappears  in  Byz.  sources  from  the  1  ith  to 
12th  C.:  absent  from  Theophanes  or  Skylitzes,  it 
is  found  frequently  in  Anna  Komnene,  John  Kin- 
namos,  and  Niketas  Choniates.  A  patriarchal  de¬ 
cision  of  July  1054  ( RegPatr ,  fasc.  3,  110.869)  nor‘ 
mally  uses  the  phrases  “Italian  language”  and 
“Italian  characters,”  and  only  in  a  section  trans¬ 
lated  from  Latin  does  the  term  Latinos  appear. 
Latinoi  became  a  generic  appellation  for  Western 
peoples.  The  introduction  of  the  term  in  Byz. 
Greek  reflects  a  new  Byz.  perception  of  the  unity 
of  the  Western  world  that  had  been  treated  in 
earlier  centuries  as  a  conglomeration  of  ethne, 
tribes,  each  having  its  place  within  the  empire. 
The  granting  of  Byz.  court  titles  (see  Dignities 
and  Titles)  to  foreign  princes  (Western,  Slavic, 
Caucasian,  etc.)  symbolized  this  worldview.  The 
assumption  of  the  imperial  title  by  Charlemagne 
in  800  signaled  the  first  crack  in  the  concept  of 
the  universal  Roman  Empire;  first  the  emperors 
of  the  Franks,  then  the  rulers  neighboring  the 
Byz.  (Germans,  Bulgarians)  came  to  rival  the  basi- 
leus,  and  the  popes  asserted  their  primacy  over 
the  ECUMENICAL  PATRIARCH. 

Late  Roman  ideology  cherished  the  image  of  a 
united  Mediterranean,  even  though  an  eco¬ 
nomic  and  cultural  breach  began  to  develop  as 
early  as  the  4th  C.,  and  by  the  7th  C.  the  linguistic 
unity  was  totally  disrupted.  Contacts  between  East 
and  West  continued  in  the  form  of  embassies  and 
pilgrimage,  whereas  commercial,  literary,  and  ar¬ 
tistic  exchange  became  sporadic.  Only  in  a  few 
regions  (primarily  in  Italy)  did  the  two  cultures 
meet  on  a  regular  basis. 

In  the  11th  and  12th  C.  the  interconnections 
between  Byz.  and  the  “Latin”  world  intensified. 
The  colonies  of  Italian  merchants  on  Byz.  soil 
became  sizable.  Eustathios  of  Thessalonike  counted 
60  ,000  Latins  in  Constantinople  (Eust.  Thess., 
Capture  34.2-3);  they  received  concessions  more 


significant  than  those  the  Rus’  had  enjoyed  in  the 
10th  C.  Western  mercenaries  occupied  an  im¬ 
portant  position  in  the  Byz.  army,  and  the  Nor¬ 
mans  (as  well  as  the  English  and  Germans)  re¬ 
placed  contingents  from  Rus’.  Matrimonial 
connections  between  the  Byz.  and  Latins  became 
more  frequent:  the  genealogical  tables  published 
by  Grumel  (Chronologie  363^,  although  incom¬ 
plete,  demonstrate  a  drastic  difference  between 
the  matrimonial  policy  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty 
(867-1056)  and  that  of  the  Komnenoi  (1081- 
1185).  In  the  first  table  only  two  foreign  mar¬ 
riages  are  recorded — with  a  Bulgarian  and  a  Kie¬ 
van  ruler.  The  second  table  has  15  foreign  mar¬ 
riages,  of  which  only  one  (the  earliest)  is  with  an 
eastern  princess  (from  the  Caucasus).  The  others 
are  with  Latins:  six  with  nobles  from  the  Crusader 
states,  three  with  France  (and  Montferrat  and 
Montpellier;  the  two  marriages  of  Agnes  of  France 
are  counted  as  one),  three  from  Hungary,  one 
each  from  Germany  and  Austria.  Cultural  ex¬ 
change  also  became  regular,  esp.  in  the  sphere  of 
theology  that  contributed  so  much  to  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  “national”  identity.  Literary  interchange  is 
less  evident:  however,  the  epic  of  Digenes  Akri- 
tas  was  known  in  the  West,  and  the  mutual  influ¬ 
ence  of  Western  and  Byz.  erotic  romances  is 
plausible.  In  the  realm  of  art,  Byz.  impact  on  the 
West  intensified  from  the  10th  C.  on,  esp.  in  the 
period  of  the  Crusades  (see  Art  and  the  West). 

After  the  capture  of  Constantinople  in  1 204  by 
the  Fourth  Crusade  (the  Norman  invasion  of  1185 
prepared  the  way),  the  era  of  a  peaceful,  if  un¬ 
stable,  balance  of  power  ended.  The  Latins  came 
to  be  viewed  as  oppressors  of  the  Byz.  From  the 
Latin  viewpoint,  Byz.,  w'hich  in  the  12th  C.  had 
seemed  to  be  a  country  of  great  wealth,  was  per¬ 
ceived  from  the  14th  C.  onward  as  impoverished 
and  unable  to  pay  its  debts.  Byz.  was  an  easy  prey 
for  bold  invaders  or  even  discontented  mercen¬ 
aries  such  as  the  Catalan  Grand  Company.  The 
divergency  in  religious  belief  and  practice,  focus¬ 
ing  more  and  more  on  questions  of  rite,  increased. 
A  modus  vivendi  with  the  Latins  could  not  be  reached 
despite  individual  attempts  to  relieve  tensions;  the 
cohabitation  of  Greeks  and  Latins  and  emergence 
of  mixed  population  groups  (e.g.,  gasmouloi)  in 
areas  such  as  the  Morea;  the  active  literary  inter¬ 
action  that  resulted  in  such  works  as  the  Chron¬ 
icle  of  the  Morea,  the  Chronicle  of  the  Tocco, 
and  Greek  chivalric  romances;  and  an  urgent 
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need  for  Western  military  assistance  against  the 
Ottoman  invasion. 

The  stereotype  of  the  Latins  as  it  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  1204  included  such  features  as  religious 
divergence  (esp.  with  regard  to  the  filioque  and 
azymes  but  also  differences  in  vestments  and  hair¬ 
cut  of  the  clergy,  fastdays,  etc.),  arrogance  and 
greed,  military  prowess,  and  disdain  for  literacy. 
A  few  Byz.,  however,  were  sufficiently  en¬ 
lightened  to  distinguish  the  “good”  Latins  from 
the  “bad”  ones,  and  in  the  14th  C.  a  strong  current 
of  pro-Latin  sentiment  developed  in  some  cultural 
circles  (e.g.,  around  the  Kydones  brothers). 

lit.  W.  Ohnsorge,  RB  1 :  1  26—69.  F.  Dolger,  Byzanz  und 
die  europaische  Staatenwelt  (Darmstadt  1964).  P.  Lamma, 
Oriente  e  Occidente  nell’alto  medioevo  (Padua  1968).  Kazhdan- 
Epstein,  Change  167—96.  K.  Setton,  Europe  and  the  Levant 
(London  1974),  pt.II  (1966),  388— 430.  J.  Koder,  “Zum  Bild 
des  ‘Western’  bei  den  Byzantinern  in  der  friihen  Komne- 
nenzeit,”  in  Deus  qui  mutat  tempora,  ed.  E.-D.  Hehl  et  al. 
(Sigmaringen  1987)  191—201.  -A.K. 


LATOMOU  MONASTERY.  See  Hosios  David. 


LATRINES  (sing,  aefredpeov).  The  building  of  la¬ 
trines,  together  with  the  installation  of  plumbing, 
such  as  sewers,  gutters,  and  water  pipes,  was  sub¬ 
jected  to  strict  regulations  that  were  introduced 
to  ensure  public  and  private  amenities.  The  leg¬ 
end  of  Arius  described  his  death  in  a  latrine  (A. 
Leroy-Molinghen,  Byzantion  38  [1968]  105-11), 
in  some  versions  in  a  public  toilet.  John  Moschos 
(PG  87.3:2897)  relates  that  the  archbishop  of 
Thessalonike,  Thalelaios,  also  died  in  a  latrine, 
and  his  partisans  found  him  with  his  head  down 
the  hole  ( solen ).  The  legend  of  the  building  activity 
in  Constantinople  of  the  architect  Euphratas 
portrayed  him  as  concerned  with  sewage  systems. 
According  to  a  vita  of  Constantine  I  ( AB  77  [1959] 
87.30—36),  a  system  of  sewers  was  built  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  through  which  was  channeled  “the 
waste  from  latrines  and  slaughterhouses.” 

Legal  texts  give  evidence  that  in  private  homes 
latrines  were  built  in  the  courtyard  and  each  was 
provided  with  drain  pipes  and  gutters.  Harmen- 
opoulos  in  the  Hexabiblos  (Harm.  2:4.78),  repeat¬ 
ing  the  building  regulations  of  Julian  of  Askalon 
(cf.  Ja.  Sjuzjumov,  ADSV  1  [i960]  3—34),  de¬ 
scribed  two  types  of  cesspool  ( koprodocheion ):  one 
with  thick  stone  walls;  the  other  simply  dug  out 


of  the  earth.  The  first  type  had  to  be  at  least  3 
ells  (pechlis)  distant  from  a  neighbor’s  wall;  the 
second  no  less  than  6.5  ells.  Washing  facilities 
(1 christeria )  could  be  constructed  in  a  courtyard, 
provided  they  caused  no  harm  to  neighbors  (Harm. 
2.4.79).  1°  crowded  apartment  houses  sanitary 
conditions  were  poorer.  The  law  (Harm.  2:4.71) 
forbade  throwing  human  waste  from  upper  floors, 
yet  John  Tzetzes,  who  was  living  on  the  second 
floor  of  a  three-story  building,  complained  that 
the  12  children  and  the  pigs  of  a  deacon  who 
lived  upstairs  “urinated  so  much  that  they  pro¬ 
duced  navigable  rivers”  (ep.  18,  p.33.5—16).  For 
chamber  pots  the  Byz.  used  special  vessels  (amis, 
etc.)  made  of  clay,  glass,  and  even  silver  and  gold 
(Koukoules,  Bios  2.2:76).  Dreams  about  latrines 
occupy  an  important  place  in  the  Oneirokritikon  of 
Achmet  ben  Sirin  (pp.  30.11-28,  62.3-63.21): 
images  of  urinating  or  evacuating  one’s  bowels  in 
various  places  were  interpreted  as  portents  of 
good  or  bad  fortune. 

Archaeological  Evidence.  The  large  public  la¬ 
trines  of  Roman  and  late  Roman  date  continued 
in  use  until  the  6th~7th  C.,  but  apparently  not 
beyond  (Scranton,  Architecture  68).  At  Corinth  a 
private  house  of  the  6th-7th  C.  had  a  latrine 
located  immediately  off  the  main  room  (ibid.  19— 
21),  while  simple  unlined  pits,  probably  in  court¬ 
yards  or  behind  houses,  have  been  identified  as 
Byz.  latrines.  Latrines  are  frequently  found  in 
towers  and  under  stairs  of  fortifications,  and  elab¬ 
orate  arrangements  were  often  made  for  them  in 
Crusader  castles  (e.g.,  at  Saranda  Kolones  in 
Paphos). 

lit.  A.  Karpozilos,  “Peri  apopaton,  bothron  kai  hypo- 
nomon,”  in  He  kathemerine  zoe  sto  Byzantio  (Athens  1989) 
335—52.  Koukoules,  Bios  4:309-1 1.  -Ap.K.,  A.K.,  T.E.G. 

LATROCINIUM.  See  Ephesus,  Councils  of: 
“Robber”  Council. 

LATROS  (Adrpo?),  anc.  Latmos,  monastic  center 
in  Caria,  northeast  of  Miletos.  Its  numerous  forts, 
fortified  monasteries,  and  hermits’  caves  were  lo¬ 
cated  on  islands  in  the  lake  of  Herakleia  (Bafa) 
and  immediately  to  the  east  on  the  slopes  of  Mt. 
Latros  (Be§parmak);  most  remain  anonymous.  The 
early  history  of  Latros  is  obscure.  According  to 
local  tradition,  Latros  was  settled  in  the  7th  C.  by 
monks  fleeing  the  Arab  invasion  of  the  Sinai.  The 


hegoumenos  Isidore  attended  the  Second  Council 
of  N.caea  in  787.  When  the  monk  Paul,  later 
called  Paul  of  Latros,  came  to  the  region  in  the 
early  10th  C.,  three  monasteries  already  existed 
there:  Kellibara,  the  Savior,  and  Karya.  Paul 
founded  the  Stylos  (named  probably  in  honor  of 
the  apostle  Paul,  the  “pillar”  of  the  church),  which 
was  dedicated  to  the  Theotokos.  Leo  VI  granted 
the  monastery  a  proasteion  and  other  lands  (MM 
4:324.11-15).  A  fragment  of  the  Latros  cartulary 
containing  about  15  documents  from  987  to  the 
mid- 13th  C.  has  survived  (MM  4:290-329;  B. 
Pancenko,  IRAIK  9  [1904]  142—45).  These  acts 
deal  with  the  monastery’s  land  holdings;  especially 
important  is  the  case  of  the  peasants  of  the  village 
of  Sampson  (MM  4:290-95,  a.1217 — see  Reg  3, 
no.  1693),  which  sheds  some  light  on  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  MORTE. 

In  the  1  ith  C.  Christodoulos  of  Patmos  was 
hegoumenos  of  Stylos  as  well  as  protos  of  Latros’s 
monastic  confederation.  Latros  flourished  during 
the  empire  of  Nicaea;  in  1222,  11  monasteries 
were  under  the  authority  of  its  kathegoumenos  and 
archimandrite  ( RegPatr ,  fasc.  4,  no.  1231),  a  title 
disputed  between  the  superiors  of  Stylos  and  Kel¬ 
libara.  By  the  end  of  the  13th  C.,  however,  Latros 
was  in  decline  as  a  result  of  Turkish  encroach¬ 
ment;  Kellibara  with  only  nine  monks  was  merged 
with  Michael  VIII’s  new  foundation  of  St.  De- 
metrios  in  Constantinople.  By  the  14th  C.  Latros 
disappears  from  the  sources. 

Restle  ( Wall  Painting  3,  pis.  542—43)  has  as¬ 
signed  a  mid-gth-C.  date  to  the  wall  paintings  in 
the  so-called  Pantokrator  Cave.  Painted  Gospel 
cycles  in  a  cave  chapel  at  Yediler — probably  to  be 
identified  with  Kellibara— and  in  the  Stylos  have 
been  variously  dated  in  the  11th- 13th  C.  The 
Stylos  also  contains  scenes  of  the  funeral  of  Paul 
and  other  scenes  from  the  saint’s  life. 

lit.  T.  Wiegand,  Der  Latmos  (Berlin  1913).  P.A.  Voko 
topouios,  “Latros,”  EEBS  35  (1966-67)  69-106.  Janin, 
Eglises  centres  216-40,  441-54.  Restle,  Wall  Painting  1:78- 
81;  3,  figs.  542-51.  G.  Schiemenz,  “Die  Malereien  der 
Paulus-Hohle  auf  dem  Latmos,”  Pantheon  20  (1071)  46- 
53-  — A.M.T.,  A.J.W. 

LAUGHTER  (yeXw?)  was  defined  by  Meletios 
the  Monk  (PG  64:1 137B)  as  “agitated  movement 
of  the  facial  muscles  or  a  broadening  of  [the  same] 
muscles  caused  by  the  motion  of  internal  organs.” 
While  antiquity  accepted  laughter  as  a  positive 


emotion  and  considered  it  a  proper  quality  of 
Homeric  gods,  the  church  fathers,  esp.  |erome 
and  Basil  the  Great,  rejected  laughter.  Laugh¬ 
ter,  for  Jerome,  was  a  sign  of  ungodliness  and 
would  be  punished  on  the  Day  of  Judgment. 
According  to  Basil  (PG  31:961c),  it  was  incom¬ 
patible  with  a  Christian  vocation — Christ,  he  said, 
never  laughed.  More  tolerant  of  laughter  was 
John  Chrysostom,  who  distinguished  between 
permissible  and  excessive  laughter.  Monastic  com¬ 
munities  were  particularly  hostile  to  laughter.  The 
church  fathers,  however,  accepted  laughter  as  an 
expression  of  spiritual  joy  and  as  derision  of  the 
pagan  world  and  of  mundane  objects. 

Despite  all  these  invectives  against  laughter  by 
the  ecclesiastical  establishment,  the  Byz.  enjoyed 
a  good  laugh  at  their  banquets  (with  professional 
mimes  as  entertainers)  and  elaborated  such  genres 
of  humor  as  satire,  parody,  and  puns.  They 
believed  that  laughter  possessed  magic  power;  for 
example,  late  Byz.  vernacular  literature  depicted 
the  dance  of  laughter  as  a  magical  means  against 
death.  Thomas  Magistros  includes  the  expression 
“broad  laughter”  (i.e.,  not  thundering)  in  his  Lex¬ 
icon  ( Ecloga  vocum  atticarum  [Hildesheim-New  York 

1970]  293.4). 

lit.  N.  Adkin,  “The  Fathers  on  Laughter,”  Orpheus  6 
0  985)  149_52-  E.  Dolger,  “Lachen  wider  den  Tod,”  Pisci- 
culi  (Munster  in  Westfalen  1939)  80—85.  -A.K. 

LAUSIAC  HISTORY.  See  Palladios. 


LAUSIAKOS  (AavaLaKo<;),  a  hall  ( triklinos )  in  the 
Great  Palace  constructed  under  Justinian  II.  It 
was  located  near  the  Triklinos  of  Justinian  and 
the  Chrysotriklinos  and  was  connected  by  a 
bronze  gate  with  the  kitchen,  situated  probably 
under  the  private  chambers  of  the  emperor.  The 
aristeterion,  the  emperor's  private  dining  room, 
was  also  located  nearby.  The  connection  of  the 
Lausiakos  with  the  banquet-kitchen  area  suggests 
that  the  oikeiakoi  of  Lausiakos  were  involved  in 
the  organization  of  banquets.  The  Lausiakos  played 
a  role  in  the  palace  ceremonies  as  a  place  through 
which  various  processions  passed.  Some  emperors 
(Leo  V,  Theophilos)  used  it  for  administrative 
meetings  and  theological  discussions.  Manuel  I  is 
said  to  have  restored  and  adorned  the  Lausiakos. 
lit.  Guilland,  Topographic  1:154—60.  -A.K. 
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LAVRA  ( Kavpa ),  a  type  of  monastery.  The  word 
originally  meant  a  narrow  lane  or  an  alley  in  a 
city  (Athanasios  of  Alexandria,  PG  25:764!});  Eu¬ 
stathios  of  Thessalonike,  who  was  often  critical  of 
monasticism,  adds  that  the  word  spodesilaura  (lit. 
“streetwalker”)  meant  a  whore  (Kazhdan-Frank- 
lin,  Studies  152).  Evagrios  Scholastikos  (HE  1:21, 
ed.  Bidez-Parmentier,  29.24—25)  defines  a  lavra 
as  a  monastery  in  which  everyday  life  ( diaita )  is 
individual,  but  social  life  ( politeia )  is  directed  to 
the  common  purpose  of  loving  God. 

In  a  lavra  a  group  of  dispersed  monastic  cells 
(kellia)  was  associated  with  a  central  complex 
containing  a  church,  refectory,  common  hall,  and 
various  outbuildings  (storerooms,  stables,  bakery). 
The  monks  lived  as  solitaries  during  the  week, 
occupied  with  prayer  and  manual  labor,  but  owed 
obedience  to  a  hegournenos  and  assembled  on  week¬ 
ends  at  the  lavra  to  attend  services  together  and 
to  obtain  food  and  materials  for  their  handwork. 
A  lavra  thus  represented  a  compromise  between 
eremitic  and  cenobitic  monasticism. 

Cyril  of  Skythopolis,  when  describing  Pales¬ 
tinian  monasticism,  usually  contrasts  the  lavra  and 
the  koinobion,  although  he  sometimes  notes  the 
transformation  of  a  lavra  into  a  koinobion  “in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  God’s  will”  (p.58.29).  By  the  8th 
C.,  however,  the  difference  between  the  terms 
seems  to  have  disappeared.  In  later  centuries,  on 
Mt.  Athos,  the  term  lavra  was  applied  to  the 
larger  monasteries  (Great  Lavra,  Iveron,  and  Va- 
topedi)  and  to  Karyes.  Lavrai  were  almost  invari¬ 
ably  established  in  remote  rural  locations,  but  on 
rare  occasions  the  sources  refer  to  urban  and 
suburban  monasteries  as  lavrai,  e.g.,  the  lavra  of 
Kaisarios  in  9th-C.  Rome  (dAS-S  Nov.  4:662F)  and 
the  monastery  of  St.  Michael  at  Anaplous,  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  he  tes  lavras  tou  archistrategou  mone 
(Pachym.,  ed.  Bekker,  2:203.6). 

lit.  D.  Papachryssanthou,  '“La  vie  monastique  dans  les 
campagnes  byzandns  du  VUIe  au  Xle  siecle,”  Byzantion  43 
(1973)  166-80.  Meester ,  De  monachico  statu  7,  72,  100.  J.M. 
Sansterre,  “Une  laure  a  Rome  au  IXeme  siecle,”  Byzantion 
44  (»974-75)  5G-17-  -A.M.T.,  A.K. 

LAVRA,  GREAT  (17  fieytcrTT)  Aavpa),  also  called 
the  Lavra  of  Athanasios,  monastery  located  near 
the  southeastern  tip  of  the  peninsula  of  Mt.  Athos. 
It  was  founded  by  Athanasios  of  Athos  in  963, 
with  the  financial  assistance  of  the  general  and 
future  emperor  Nikephoros  (II)  Phokas,  who  in¬ 
tended  to  retire  to  the  Holy  Mountain.  Although 


called  a  lavra,  the  monastery  was  really  a  koino¬ 
bion  with  which  a  limited  number  of  hesychasts 
were  associated.  Athanasios’s  typikon  permitted  only 
five  monks  to  live  in  kellia  outside  the  Lavra.  As 
soon  as  the  ktetor  Nikephoros  became  emperor,  in 
July  963,  the  Lavra  obtained  the  status  of  an 
imperial  monastery.  In  964  Nikephoros  issued 
three  chrysobulls  on  behalf  of  Lavra,  guarantee¬ 
ing  its  independence  from  ecclesiastical  authori¬ 
ties,  limiting  the  number  of  monks  to  80,  and 
providing  it  with  an  annual  grant  (solemnion)  of 
244  gold  pieces  and  a  quantity  of  wheat.  Atha¬ 
nasios  supervised  the  construction  of  a  large  mo¬ 
nastic  complex,  including  a  Church  of  the  Theo¬ 
tokos,  cells,  a  kitchen,  refectory,  hostel,  and 
waterworks. 

The  number  of  monks  soon  increased  to  120, 
and  by  mid- 11th  C.  reached  700.  In  1045  the 
typikon  of  Constantine  IX  Monomachos  specified 
that  the  hegournenos  of  Lavra  had  precedence  over 
all  other  hegoumenoi,  even  the  protos;  Lavra  re¬ 
tained  this  primacy  in  perpetuity.  Lavra  remained 
an  imperial  monastery:  in  1052  the  monks  of 
Lavra  asked  Constantine  IX  to  appoint  an  influ¬ 
ential  patron  to  the  monastery  in  order  to  protect 
it  from  any  new  fiscal  burdens  ( kainotomiai ,  epe- 
reiai)  that  might  be  imposed  by  local  archontes 
(Lavra  1,  no. 3 1.24—25).  In  response  the  emperor 
sent  a  praipositos,  the  chief  of  the  koiton,  and  the 
kanikleios  John  to  carry  out  the  mission. 

The  increase  in  Lavra’s  estates,  which  were  sig¬ 
nificant  in  the  1  ith— 12th  C.,  came  to  a  halt  under 
Latin  rule.  After  the  mid- 13th  C.,  however,  the 
monastery  continued  to  acquire  further  property: 
in  1259  Michael  VIII  confirmed  all  the  properties 
of  Lavra  and  added  the  village  of  Toxompous; 
Andronikos  II  was  even  more  generous  to  the 
monks.  At  the  same  time  Patr.  Athanasios  I  at¬ 
tempted  to  put  Lavra  under  the  control  of  the 
patriarchate.  Lavra  was  evidently  involved  in  the 
political  and  religious  conflicts  of  the  second 
quarter  of  the  14th  C.,  having  as  its  hegoumenoi 
such  luminaries  as  Philotheos  Kokkinos  and 
Gregory  Palamas.  On  the  other  hand,  some  dis¬ 
sident  elements  penetrated  into  the  monastery, 
although  the  information  about  their  activity  is 
obscure:  thus  Andrew  Palaiologos,  one  of  the 
Zealot  leaders,  ceded  a  portion  of  his  property  to 
Lavra;  the  Latinophile  Prochoros  Kydones  was 
connected  with  the  monastery;  and  in  the  1360s  . 
the  case  of  a  certain  Moses  Phakrases  (a  favorite 
of  Philotheos  Kokkinos)  shook  the  community 


and  required  the  patriarch’s  intervention;  unfor¬ 
tunately,  we  do  not  know  the  basis  of  the  charges 
against  him.  The  internal  problems  were  aggra¬ 
vated  by  military  threats:  the  raids  of  the  Catalan 
Grand  Company  were  followed  by  the  Serbian 
occupation  of  Mt.  Athos,  and  then  the  brief  es¬ 
tablishment  of  Ottoman  authority  in  1387.  In  the 
early  15th  C.  Manuel  II  still  had  some  preroga¬ 
tives  over  Lavra  and  levied  a  third  of  the  charatzion 
(the  Turkish  tax  harac).  In  1430,  Thessalonike 
and  all  of  Mt.  Athos  were  finally  conquered  by 
the  Ottomans. 

The  rich  library  of  Lavra  contains  over  2,000 
MSS,  of  w  hich  about  800  are  of  Byz.  date.  The 
archives  of  Lavra  are  also  a  precious  resource  for 
the  Byzantinist,  since  they  contain  172  acts  dating 
before  1453. 

sources.  P.  Lemerle  et  al.,  Actes  de  Lavra,  4  vols.  (Paris 
1970-82).  Meyer,  Haupturkunden  101-40.  Vitae  duae  anti- 
quae  Sancti  Athanasii  Athonitae,  ed.  J.  Noret  (Turnhout  1982). 

lit.  P.  Dumont,  “L’higoumene  dans  la  regie  de  Saint 
Athanase  I’Athonite,'’  Mill.  Mont-Athos  1 : 121—34.  Spvridon 
Lauriotes  and  S.  Eustratiades,  Catalogue  of  the  Greek  Manu¬ 
scripts  in  the  Library  of  the  Lavra  on  Mount  Athos  (Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1925),  with  add.  by  Panteleemon  Lauriotes,  EEBS 
28  (1958)  87-203.  -A.M.T.,  A.K. 

Architecture  of  the  Lavra.  The  katholikon  of 
the  Lavra,  begun  in  962/3,  consists  of  a  cross- 
domed  core  enlarged  into  a  triconch  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  apses  to  the  cross-arms.  The  naos  is 
covered  by  a  dome  on  piers.  Two  parekklesia 
flank  a  deep  narthex  that,  in  1814,  replaced  the 
original  inner  and  outer  narthexes.  The  church’s 
bronze  doors  were  made  in  Constantinople  ca.1002 
(Ch.  Bouras,/(T3  24  [1975]  229—50).  The  exterior 
of  the  church  is  rather  austere  with  little  embel¬ 
lishment.  Directly  in  front  of  the  church  and 
sharing  its  axis  is  a  phiale  and,  further  away  but 
still  on  the  same  axis,  the  refectory  or  trapeza. 
The  church  plan  type  used  here  for  the  first 
time,  and  called  the  Athonite  type  by  some  schol¬ 
ars,  was  emulated  in  later  monastic  churches  in 
northern  Greece  and  the  Balkans. 

lit.  F.W.  Haslutk,  Mount  Athos  (London  1924)  180-85. 
P.M.  Mylonas,  “Le  plan  initial  du  catholicon  de  la  Grande- 
Lavra  au  Mont-Athos  et  la  genese  du  type  du  catholicon 
athonite,”  CahArch  32  (1984)  89—112.  Idem,  “La  trapeza 
de  la  Grand  Laura  au  Mont  Athos,”  CahArch  35  (1987) 
143~57-  -M.j. 

Art  Treasures  of  the  Lavra.  The  Lavra  pos¬ 
sesses  the  richest  collection  (about  30)  of  icons  of 
Byz.  date  on  the  peninsula:  outstanding  are  panels 
of  St.  Panteleemon  of  the  first  half  of  the  12th  C. 


and  an  early  i4th-C.  mosaic  icon  of  John  the 
Evangelist  (Furlan,  leone  a  mosaico,  no.  18).  A 
double-sided  icon  of  the  Anastasis  and  Pentecost 
is  now  in  Leningrad  (Iskusstvo  Vizantii  3,  no.473). 
The  monastery’s  collection  dates  back  at  least  to 
the  early  11th  C.,  when  Kosmas,  a  former  ekkle- 
siarches  of  the  Lavra,  ordered  a  portrait  of  St. 
Athanasios  from  the  Constantinopolitan  painter 
Pantoleon.  The  treasury  also  contains  a  silver 
cross  supposedly  donated  by  Nikephoros  II  Pho¬ 
kas  (A.  Grabar,  CahArch  19  [1969]  99—125),  the 
so-called  Phokas  lectionary  (K.  Weitzmann, 
SemKond  8  [1936]  83-98),  and  a  gold  paten  of 
Thomas  PreljuboviG  The  luxurious  late  1  ith-C. 
evangelion  in  the  Lavra  treasury  or  skeuophylakion 
(K.  Weitzmann,  Byzantine  Liturgical  Psalters  and 
Gospels  [London  1980]  pt.XI  [1936],  83-98)  has 
full-page  miniatures  of  three  of  the  Great  Feasts 
within  wide  ornamental  borders.  It  may  have  been 
an  imperial  gift,  though  not,  as  tradition  has  it, 
from  Nikephoros  II  Phokas.  The  Lavra  library 
includes  many  other  illustrated  Gospel  books  and 
evangelia  of  the  1  ith  and  12th  C. 

lit.  Treasures  3:12-117,  217-61.  M.  Chatzidakis,  “An- 
ciennes  icones  de  Lavra  d’apres  un  texte  georgien,”  in 
Rayonnement  grec  425—29.  Idem,  “Chronologemene  byz- 
antine  eikona  ste  mone  Megistes  Lavras,”  in  Festschrift  Stra- 
tos  1:225-41.  -A.C.,  N.P.S. 

LAVRATON.  See  Portraits  and  Portraiture: 
Imperial  Portraits. 

LAW,  CANON.  See  Canon  Law. 

LAW,  CIVIL,  the  totality  of  the  laws  and  rules  of 
the  empire;  it  comprised  private  law  (the  law  of 
persons,  things,  succession,  obligations)  as  well  as 
criminal  law  and  public  law.  Justinian  I  (Institutes 
1:2.1)  distinguishes  jus  civile,  as  a  system  of  laws 
established  in  a  particular  state,  from  th e  jus  na¬ 
tural  that  is  common  for  all  mankind;  Lhe  idea 
of  natural  law  was  not  disregarded  by  the  Byz., 
but  their  major  categories  were  civil  law  and  canon 
law. 

The  foundation  of  Byz.  civil  law  was  the  Justi- 
nianic  Corpus  Juris  Civilis,  which  summarized 
the  achievements  of  Roman  jurisprudence.  Writ¬ 
ten  mostly  in  Latin,  the  Corpus  was  paraphrased 
in  Greek  by  the  antecessores,  and  their  trans¬ 
lations  were  used  in  the  later  legislative  books 
Epanagoge,  Prochiron,  and  Basilika.  Another 
set  of  legislative  works  diverged  to  some  extent 
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from  the  Corpus — thus  the  Ecloga  introduced  a 
new  approach  to  the  laws  of  marriage  and  to 
criminal  law,  and  the  novels  of  Leo  VI  tried  to 
change  regulations  that  were  obsolete  and  contra¬ 
dicted  contemporary  reality.  The  legislators  of  the 
toth  C.  (Romanos  I  through  Basil  II)  tackled 
problems  arising  from  the  contemporary  situation 
in  the  countryside.  Later  emperors  dealt  with  new 
issues,  such  as  the  marriage  of  slaves  {Alexios  I), 
or  tried  to  reorganize  legal  procedure. 

The  works  of  jurists  stayed  mostly  within  the 
framework  of  the  Corpus :  they  produced  indices 
(. synopseis )  to  the  Basilika  (e.g.,  Tipoukeitos),  ex¬ 
cerpts,  treatises  on  specific  questions  (e.g.,  De 
pecueiis,  De  actionibus),  and  general  surveys 
(Harmenopoulos).  Some  jurists,  however,  illus¬ 
trated  the  general  principles  of  the  Basilika  with 
examples  drawn  from  their  own  practice  (Peira) 
or  described  their  cases  at  length  (Demetrios 
Chomatenos,  John  Apokaukos). 

Unlike  Western  countries,  Byz.  had  very  few 
texts  devoted  to  customary  law  (see  Custom):  to 
this  category  belonged  the  Farmer’s  Law  and  the 
Book  of  the  Eparch  as  well  as  miscellaneous  texts 
regulating  fiscal  and  administrative  activity  (trea¬ 
tises  on  taxation,  taktika).  Byz.  customary  law 
is  reflected  primarily  in  documents,  such  as  con¬ 
tracts  and  purchase  deeds,  in  monastic  typika, 
in  wills,  in  the  decrees  of  emperors  and  their 
officials,  in  patriarchal  charters,  etc.  The  scarcity 
of  available  information  means  that  literary  sources, 
such  as  patristic  texts,  later  romances  (P.  Pieler, 
JOB  20  [1971]  189-221),  or  hagiography  (G. 
Bourdara,  To  dikaia  sta  hagiologika  keimena  [Athens 
*987]),  assume  a  considerable  importance. 

The  study  of  Byz.  civil  law  has  hitherto  focused 
on  the  Justinianic  Corpus',  later  legal  texts  are  used 
primarily  to  fill  in  gaps  in  the  Corpus  tradition  or 
to  clarify  difficult  passages.  The  analysis  of  Byz. 
civil  law  as  actually  practiced  is  still  rudimentary, 
and  the  legal  significance  of  surviving  documents 
has  been  appreciated  only  for  the  papyri  and  the 
acts  from  Byz.  Italy  (M.  Amelotti  in  SBNG  [Gala- 
tina  1983]  184).  The  general  assumption,  then, 
has  been  that  the  Byz.  regulated  their  lives  by  the 
norms  of  Roman  law,  an  assumption  that  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  tendency  of  the  Byz.  themselves  to 
treat  both  the  Basilika  and  the  Corpus  as  valid 
legislative  collections.  However,  under  the  cover 
of  Roman  law  some  more  or  less  substantial  changes 
were  taking  place  in  the  following  areas: 


1.  Emphasis  was  put  on  the  decisive  role  of  the 
state  and  the  emperor  as  its  representative.  The 
emperor  was  proclaimed  not  only  “the  living  law” 
(as  early  as  Justinian  I)  but  also  the  sole  source  of 
all  administrative  authority  (thus  the  scholion  to 
Basil,  ser.  B,  9:3833,  abrogating  Basil.  60:46.1). 
He  acquired  supreme  right  to  the  land  so  that 
any  parcel  that  he  entered  could  be  declared 
imperial  property  (PG  1 14: 1 156A). 

2.  The  principles  of  public  law  prevailed  over 
those  of  private  law.  Thus,  ownership  came  to  be 
treated  as  an  accessory  to  the  tax  payment,  and 
freedom  interpreted  as  exemption  from  taxation. 

3.  The  role  of  the  church  increased.  Its  rules 
became  moral  obligations,  esp.  as  civil  law  began 
to  converge  with  canon  law.  Its  right  to  succession 
was  confirmed,  and  the  church  was  granted — like 
the  state — a  third  of  an  intestate  inheritance  (abi- 
otikion).  The  Epanagoge  even  suggested  the  con¬ 
cept  of  two  equal  powers,  that  of  emperor  and 
patriarch;  at  any  rate,  the  patriarchal  court  was 
given  the  right  of  appeal  over  civil  court  decisions. 

4.  The  bonds  of  marriage  were  strengthened, 
and  the  formality  of  marriage  rites  increased. 

5.  Slavery  was  moderated:  not  only  did  the 
church  encourage  manumissions,  but  the  family 
of  a  slave  was  given  legal  status. 

6.  The  rights  of  neighbors  were  developed — 
both  as  protimesis  and  as  a  responsibility  for  the 
taxes  of  the  neighboring  allotments;  the  Roman 
principle  superficies  solo  cedit  ceased  to  exist.  At  the 
same  time  various  forms  of  partnership  were 
encouraged. 

7.  Elements  of  semifeudal  law  were  intro¬ 
duced — in  the  division  of  property  (pronoia, 
charistikion)  and  in  the  status  of  the  dependent 
peasantry  (paroikoi). 

8.  The  written  form  of  contract  tended  to  re¬ 
place  the  oral  form;  stipulations  degenerated 
into  a  vague  kind  of  written  guarantee;  the  num¬ 
ber  of  witnesses  deemed  necessary  increased. 

9.  Legal  procedure  lost  its  flexibility,  and  rigid 
lists  of  penalties  were  introduced. 

10.  Many  subtleties  of  Roman  law  were  forgot¬ 
ten,  and  its  strict  terminological  distinctions  ob¬ 
scured;  jurists  repeated  traditional  Roman  legal 
terms  often  without  understanding  their  signifi¬ 
cance. 

The  history  of  Byz.  civil  law  can  be  tentatively 
divided  into  several  periods:  from  the  4th  to  the 
early  7th  C.  Roman  law  dominated;  in  the  7th  to 
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early  gth  C.,  the  period  of  the  Ecloga  and  the 
Farmers  Law,  there  were  attempts  to  attach  some 
customary,  biblical,  and  Near  Eastern  rules  to  the 
remnants  of  Roman  law;  the  mid-gth-ioth  C.  was 
the  period  of  encyclopedism  and  “accumula¬ 
tion” — “pure”  Roman  law  was  restored  in  the  Ba¬ 
silika  and  similar  legislative  books,  and  numerous 
treatises  were  issued  to  regulate  court  life,  military 
organization,  trade  activity,  and  the  fiscal  system; 
during  the  11th- 13th  C.  there  was  a  revival  of 
legal  activity  in  the  form  of  commentaries  on 
normative  texts — the  mostindependentlegal minds 
of  the  period  were  Eustathios  Rhomaios,  Balsa- 
mon,  and  Chomatenos — and  the  need  for  scru¬ 
tinizing  practical  cases  was  appreciated.  In  the 
final  period,  the  tendency  toward  systematization 
again  prevailed. 

lit.  P.  Pieler  in  Hunger,  Lit.  2:341—480.  Van  der  Wal- 
Lokin,  Historiae.  S.  Troianos,  Hoi  peges  tou  byzantinou  dikaiou 
(Athens  1986).  Idem,  “He  metabase  apo  to  romaiko  sto 
byzantino  dikaio,”  17  CEB,  Major  Papers  (Washington,  D.C., 
1986)  211—35.  Zacharia,  Geschichte.  B.  Biondi,  II  diritto  Ro¬ 
mano  cristiano,  3  vols.  (Milan  1952).  D.  Simon,  “Die  Epochen 
der  byzantinischen  Rechtsgeschichte,”  his  Commune  15  (1988) 
73—106.  — A.K. 

LAW,  PUBLIC.  The  6th-C.  principle,  “public  law 
is  that  which  concerns  the  affairs  of  the  Roman 
state,  private  law  that  which  concerns  the  interests 
of  individuals”  ( Digest  1.1. 1.2  =  Basil.  2.1.1),  was 
a  distinction  made  in  the  law  schools  with  few 
theoretical  or  practical  implications;  nor  can  a 
requirement  for  a  legal-theoretical  clarification  of 
the  relationship  of  public  law  and  private  law  that 
is  of  any  significance  be  established  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  period.  The  lack  of  such  reflection  is  expli¬ 
cable  from  the  circumstance  that  the  precise  de¬ 
marcation  of  public  law  from  the  entire  mass  of 
norms  is  only  considerable  when  consequences 
are  connected  with  it,  that  is,  with  regard  to  leg¬ 
islative  competence,  jurisdiction,  justiciability,  and 
the  friction  of  private  law  and  public  law.  As  long 
as  every  legal  norm  drew  its  legitimacy  from  the 
emperor,  and  he  was  not  restricted  with  regard 
to  the  composition  and  execution  of  norms — as 
was  the  case  in  the  entire  Byz.  period — then  any 
division  of  Byz.  law  into  public  and  private  law 
was  artificial.  A  consideration  of  Byz.  law  with 
regard  to  the  existence  of  public  law  can  therefore 
make  use  of  no  concepts  that  are  specific  to  the 
Byz.  period  but  can  employ  only  the  terminology 
in  use  since  modern  times.  The  latter  understands 


by  public  law:  (1)  the  law  of  state  organization, 
that  is,  the  distribution  of  the  areas  of  supreme 
command  (taxation,  police,  army,  jurisdiction, 
economic  control,  etc.)  among  certain  “organs”  of 
the  state;  (2)  administrative  law,  that  is,  the  rules 
governing  the  execution  of  laws  through  these 
designated  organs. 

If  the  fundamental  principles  of  both  these 
areas  are  laid  down  in  law,  this  definition  is  called 
a  “constitution.”  In  these  areas  the  late  Roman 
period  up  to  and  including  Justinian  I  was  legis¬ 
latively  the  most  productive.  Book  1,  titles  14—57, 
and  books  10-12  of  the  Codex  Justinianus,  as 
well  as  approximately  half  the  novels  of  Justi¬ 
nian  I,  are  concerned  with  the  subject  of  public 
law.  This  legalization  of  political  measures,  which 
is  based  on  the  motto  (armis  et)  legibus  gubernare 
and  relies  on  the  efficiency  of  the  administrative 
apparatus  executing  the  law,  did  not  persist  in 
Byz.:  the  emperors  increasingly  renounced  the 
legislative  regulation  of  state  organization  and 
administration.  Notable  legislative  undertakings 
are  represented  by  the  Book  of  the  Eparch  and 
titles  2—11  of  the  Epanagoge  (which  remained  an 
experiment).  For  the  rest,  apart  from  sporadic 
legislative  attempts  in  the  area  of  public  law,  only 
jurisdiction  remains  of  lasting  interest. 

The  diminishing  legislative  activity  in  the  area 
of  public  law  does  not  mean  that  Byz.  had  no 
normative  notions  concerning  good  state  govern¬ 
ment  and  state  administration.  Such  concepts  are 
rather  to  be  reconstructed  from  sources  such  as 
the  Mirrors  of  Princes,  the  Notitia  dignita- 
tum  and  the  taktika,  the  De  cerf.moniis  and  De 
administrando  imperio  as  well  as  the  admittedly 
rare  deliberations  of  jurists  such  as  Chomatianos. 
Whether  the  normative  concepts  transmitted  in 
this  matter  should  be  entitled  an  (unwritten)  “con¬ 
stitution”  is  still  under  discussion. 

lit.  P.  Pieler,  “Verfassung  und  Rechtsgrundlagen  des 
byzantinischen  Staates,  tG  CEB  (Vienna  iyoi)  215 — 3*.  IL 
Simon,  “Princeps  legibus  solutus,”  in  Gedachtnisschrift  fur 
Wolfgang  Kunkel  (Frankfurt  am  Main  1984)  449—92.  Beck, 
Jahrtausend  33—86.  -M.Th.F. 

LAW,  ROMAN,  heavily  oriented  towards  prac¬ 
tice,  was  determined  and  developed  first  by  pro¬ 
fessional  jurists  and  later  increasingly  by  the  legal 
statements  of  the  imperial  chancery.  By  the  order 
of  Justinian  I  this  law  was  made  definitive  in  the 
so-called  Corpus  Juris  Civilis.  Both  this  Corpus 
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and  the  Novels  of  Justinian  I  make  claim — at 
least  in  the  sphere  of  private  law — to  reproducing 
a  uniform  law  of  the  empire  that  is  firmly  bound 
to  Roman  tradition  and  that  in  principle  rec¬ 
ognizes  neither  regional  nor  time-specific  pecu¬ 
liarities.  This  conservative  and  exceedingly  rev¬ 
erent  attitude  toward  Roman  law  was  assumed  by 
later  Byz.  emperors  in  their  legislation  and  by 
jurists  in  their  composition  of  law  books.  In  spite 
of  certain  deviations  from  the  Roman  tradition — 
sometimes  conscious,  sometimes  involuntary  (e.g., 
the  regulation  of  customs  by  Leo  VI  or  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  really  new  law  through  the  agrarian  leg¬ 
islation  of  the  10th  C.) — there  never  ensued  any 
fundamental  criticism  of  Roman  law.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  efforts  can  be  observed  to  reappropriate 
this  temporarily  (esp.  in  the  7th  and  8th  C.)  for¬ 
gotten  or  neglected  law. 

The  discrepancy  between  “official”  Byz. -Roman 
law  and  the  law  as  practiced  is  most  obvious  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  two  centuries  of  Byz.  The  charters 
reveal  that  fundamental  concepts  of  Roman  law 
had  over  the  course  of  time  either  become  vir¬ 
tually  meaningless  (e.g.,  servitus)  or  were  mis¬ 
understood  or  reinterpreted  (e.g.,  ownership, 
possession).  Roman  law  lived  on  as  a  theoretical 
claim  and  in  its  terminology,  but  with  the  changed 
conditions  of  life  and  the  disappearance  of  a  highly 
professional  class  of  jurists,  the  original  meaning 
of  its  terminology  and  the  specifically  juristic 
thinking  in  these  categories  was  largely  lost. 

Reception  of  Roman  Law.  The  reception  of 
Roman  law  is  an  expression  that  designates  the 
discovery  and  revision  of  Roman  law — in  the  form 
of  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis — in  the  states  of  western 
Europe  from  the  12th  C.  onward,  as  a  result  of 
which  Roman  law  became  the  basis  of  their  legal 
system.  There  was  no  comparable  reception  of 
Roman  law  in  this  sense  in  Byz.,  where  it  had 
never  been  entirely  lost  and  was  assumed  to  be 
continuously  present  and  valid.  Nevertheless,  a 
kind  of  “reappropriation”  of  Roman  law,  which 
had  been  translated  into  Greek  in  the  6th  C.,  did 
take  place,  in  two  significant  steps:  first,  through 
the  anakatharsis  ton  palaion  nomon  (Schminck, 
Rechtsbilchem  33-38,  65^,  that  is,  the  preparation 
of  the  complete  text  in  the  Basilika;  and  second, 
through  a  substantial  reworking  of  the  content, 
particularly  in  the  1  ith  C.  The  latter  was  achieved 
through  a  decision-making  practice  reflecting  Ro¬ 
man  legal  dogma  (Peira);  through  reinforced  use 


of  the  oldest  available  law  texts,  namely  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  Antecessores,  w  hich  were  inserted  as 
scholia  to  the  Basilika  text;  through  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  the  Latin  juristic  language  in  teaching 
(Psellos)  and  in  Latin-Greek  legal  lexika  (glos- 
sae— Lexica  juridica  byzantina,  ed.  L.  Burgmann  et 
al.  [=  FM  8  (1990)]);  as  well  as  through  the 
systematic  presentation  of  the  rules  of  Roman  law 
in  treatises  (De  peculiis,  Meditatio  de  nudis 

PACTIS,  TRACTATUS  DE  CREDITIS). 

lit.  F.  Schulz,  History  of  Roman  Legal  Science 2  (Oxford 
1 953)-  W-  Kunkel,  Introduction  to  Roman  Legal  and  Consti¬ 
tutional  History 2  (Oxford  1973).  H.F.  Jolowicz,  J.K.B.M. 
Nicholas,  Historical  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Roman 
Law 3  (Cambridge  197a).  Buckland,  Roman  Law.  Kaser, 
Privatrecht.  -M.Th.F. 

LAW,  VULGAR,  an  expression  coined  by  the 
legal  historian  E.  Levy  to  characterize  the  law  of 
the  late  Roman  Empire  in  the  West.  The  expres¬ 
sion  refers  not  only  to  the  formal  elements  of  a 
legal  principle  (its  outward,  linguistic  form)  but 
also  to  its  substance  (the  consistency  and  precision 
of  the  regulation).  It  derives  its  notional  content 
as  a  “low  level  of  style”  from  a  notional  opposition 
to  a  “higher  level  of  style,”  initially  that  of  classical 
Roman  law.  The  expression  has  been  extensively 
adopted  by  legal/historical  scholarship  and  serves 
to  characterize  varying  phenomena.  Thus,  it  is 
used  to  contrast  rural  provincial  phenomena  of  a 
linguistic  or  material  kind  from  the  legal  standard 
of  the  capital  (“provincial  law”:  e.g.,  the  law  of 
the  Byz.  provinces  in  Italy);  to  designate  special 
ethnic  law  (“folk  law”:  forms  of  law  of  the  Slavs 
and  Armenians  living  on  Byz.  territory)  as  op¬ 
posed  to  state  and  imperial  law;  to  contrast  simply 
structured  reflections  on  law  with  the  complex 
works  of  more  exacting,  educated  men  (e.g.,  the 
Synopsis  Minor  versus  the  Synopsis  Basilico- 
rum);  and  to  compare  different  levels  of  legal 
culture  (e.g.,  the  Ecloga  versus  the  law  of  Justi¬ 
nian  I).  Since  the  term  vulgar  is  both  vague  and, 
as  a  rule,  used  in  a  perjorative  sense,  its  applica¬ 
tion  should  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the 
criterion  for  evaluation  and  an  exact  description 
of  the  related  phenomena. 

lit.  D.  Simon,  “Marginalien  zur  Vulgarismusdiskus- 
sion,”  in  Festschrift  fur  Franz  Wieacker  zum  70.  Geburtstag 
(Gottingen  1978)  154-74.  Idem,  “Provinzialrecht.”  M. 
Talamanca,  “L’esperienza  giuridica  romana  nel  tardo-an- 
tico  fra  volgarismo  e  classicismo,”  La  trasformazione  della, 
cultura  nella  tarda  antichita  (Rome  1985)  27—70.  -D.S. 


LAW  IN  ITALY,  BYZANTINE.  With  the  Sanc- 
tio  pragmatiga  of  the  year  554  (Appendix  7  to 
the  Novels  of  Justinian  I  [=  CIC  3:799-802]), 
the  validity  of  the  Roman-Byz.  law  contained  in 
the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  was  extended  to  the 
reconquered  Italian  regions.  In  the  course  of  the 
later  history  of  southern  Italy  and  Sicily  the  con¬ 
tinued  existence  of  Byz.  law  is  documented  in 
various  types  of  sources.  The  Byz.  origin  of  the 
material  is  most  evident  in  the  Prochiron  legum, 
which  was  produced  on  Italian  soil.  Whether  other 
law  books,  esp.  the  Ecloga  ad  Prochirum  mutata, 
also  originated  in  Italy  is  disputed.  Nevertheless, 
that  many  Byz.  legal  texts  were  at  least  known  in 
medieval  Italy  is  attested  by  the  large  number  of 
legal  MSS  of  southern  Italian  provenance.  The 
use  of  Byz.  law  by  the  Greek-speaking  population 
of  southern  Italy  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
documents  share  a  set  of  institutions  (e.g.,  hypo- 
bolon,  theoretron,  protimesis)  with  the  law  of 
the  Byz.  Empire.  Other  institutions  used  both  in 
Byz.  and  in  southern  Italy  and  Sicily  may  merely 
have  a  common  basis  in  Roman  law.  As  for  Nor- 
man-Staufen  legislation,  both  the  Assises  of  Ari- 
ano  of  1 140  (L.  Burgmann,  FM  5  [1982]  179—92) 
and  the  constitutions  of  Melfi  of  1231  (cf.  T.  von 
der  Lieck-Buyken,  Die  Konstitutionen  Friedrichs  II. 
(Cologne- Vienna  1978])  are  based  on  Roman  law, 
but  the  latter  esp.  shows  clear  traces  of  post- 
Justinianic  Byz.  law  (e.g.,  nose-cutting  as  punish¬ 
ment  for  adultery;  the  prohibition  against  the 
acquisition  of  land  by  monasteries;  formal  regu¬ 
lations  for  marriage). 

lit.  M.  Amelotti,  “Per  lo  studio  del  diritto  bizantino  in 
Italia,”  Studi  bizantini  e  neogreci  (Galatina  1983)  183—99.  A. 
d’Emilia,  “II  diritto  bizantino  nell’Italia  meridionale,”  in 
L'Oriente  cristiano  nella  storia  della  civiltd  (Rome  1964)  343- 
78.  G.  Cavallo,  “La  circolazione  di  testi  giuridici  in  lingua 
greca  nel  mezzogiorno  medievale,”  Scuole,  diritto  e  societa 
nel  mezzogiorno  medievale  d’ltaha,  vol.  2  (Catania  1988)  87— 
136.  D.  Liebs,  Die  Jurisprudenz  im  spatantiken  Italien  260- 
640  n.Chr.  (Berlin  1987)  124-26,  195-282.  -M.Th.F. 

LAW  IN  SLAVIC  COUNTRIES,  BYZANTINE. 

Byz.  law  was  introduced  into  Slavic  lands  along 
with  Orthodox  dogma  and  liturgy  in  the  wake  of 
Byz.  missionary  work  in  the  area.  In  Great  Mo¬ 
ravia  part  of  the  Synagoge  of  Fifty  Titles  was 
translated  into  Slavonic  by  Methodios  himself. 
The  Zakon  Sudnyj  Ljudem  may  date  from  the 
same  time,  even  if  its  place  of  origin  remains 
controversial.  Bulgaria  and  later  the  Slavic  mon¬ 


asteries  on  Mt.  Athos  must  have  played  a  large 
role  as  centers  for  the  translation  of  legal  litera¬ 
ture.  From  the  1  ith  C.  onward,  most  texts  were 
reaching  Rus’,  where  they  were  assembled  in  col¬ 
lections  such  as  the  KormCaja  kniga  and  supple¬ 
mented  in  time  by  additional  translations.  The 
Byz.  legal  literature  available  there  ultimately  in¬ 
cluded  the  commentaries  of  the  canonists  of  the 
12th  C.,  the  Pandektai  of  Nikon  of  the  Black 
Mountain,  numerous  novels,  synodal  acts  and 
treatises  (esp.  on  marriage  law),  the  so-called  Mo¬ 
saic  Law,  and,  from  the  sphere  of  secular  law, 
the  Ecloga,  the  Prochiron  {Zakon  gradskij),  and 
the  Farmer’s  Law  ( Zemledel’ceskij  zakon).  Under 
Stefan  UroS  IV  DuSan,  who  proclaimed  himself 
“Tsar  of  the  Serbs  and  Greeks,”  Byz.  legislation 
was  imitated  in  Serbia  and  translations  were  made 
of  the  Syntagma  of  Matthew  Blastares  as  well  as 
of  the  short  compilation  of  civil  law  known  as  the 
“law  of  Justinian.” 

lit.  A.  Soloviev,  “Der  Einfluss  des  byzantinischen  Rechts 
auf  die  Vdlker  Osteuropas,”  ZSavRom  76  (1959)  432—79. 
M.  Andreev,  “La  reception  du  droit  byzantin  dans  le  droit 
des  peuples  balkaniques,”  Actes  du  He  Congres  international 
des  etudes  du  sud-est  Europeen  (Athens  1981)  299—309.  M. 
Andreev,  Gh.  Cron;,  Loi  du  jugement:  Compilation  attribute 
aux  empereurs  Constantin  et  Justinien  (Bucharest  1971).  Ja.N. 
Scapov,  “Le  droit  romain  oriental  en  Russie  jusqu’au  XVIe 
s.,”  Popoli  e  spazio  romano  tra  diritto  e  profezia  (Naples  1986) 
487-95-  -L.B. 

LAW  IN  THE  EAST,  BYZANTINE.  A  part  of 
early  Byz.  canon  law  survived  among  the  Eastern 
churches  after  their  separation  from  the  church 
of  Constantinople  in  the  5th  C.  But  with  the 
exception  of  Georgia,  where  an  adaptation  of  the 
Nomokanon  of  the  Fourteen  Titles  was  made 
in  the  12th  C.,  the  new  post-Chalcedonian  canons 
were  received  in  the  East  only  with  great  reser¬ 
vation.  The  oldest  Syriac  translations  of  Byz.  sec¬ 
ular  law  texts  likewise  stem  primarily  from  pre- 
Justinianic  sources,  namely  the  Syro-Roman  law¬ 
book  and  the  Sententiae  Syriacae,  two  collections  of 
Roman  provincial  law  of  Eastern  origin  dating 
from  the  5th  C.;  the  Greek  originals  are  lost.  The 
Syro-Roman  lawbook  was  widely  disseminated  in 
the  Christian  East  in  several  languages.  Moreover, 
Byz.  legal  texts  of  secular  content  were  received 
almost  everywhere.  At  the  end  of  the  12th  C., 
Nerses  of  Lambron  made  an  Armenian  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Ecloga  with  its  Appendix  as  well  as 
the  Nomos  Stratiotikos  and  the  so-called  Mo- 
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saic  Law.  Coptic  ecclesiastical  law  collections  of 
the  13th  and  14th  C.  contained,  among  other 
things,  the  Ecloga  with  Appendix  and  the  Pro- 
chiron;  the  date  of  composition  of  the  Arabic 
translations  is  uncertain,  as  is  the  possibility  that 
they  were  transmitted  via  the  Melchites. 

lit.  C.A.  Nallino,  “Libri  giuridici  bizantini  in  versioni 
arabe  cristiane  dei  sec.  XII— XIII,”  Rendiconti  della  Accade- 
mia  nazionale  dei  Lincei:  Classe  di  scienze  morali,  storiche  e 
filologiche  1  (1925)  101-65.  H.  Kaufhold,  “Zur  Ubernahme 
byzantinischer  Rechtsbiicher  durch  die  Armenier,"  HA  go 

(1976)591-614-  —LB- 

LAW  SCHOOLS.  The  system  of  private  educa¬ 
tion  in  law  typical  of  the  early  Roman  Empire 
was  replaced,  during  the  late  Roman  Empire,  by 
a  system  of  state  universities.  Theodosios  II,  in 
the  constitution  of  27  Feb.  425,  prohibited  legal 
education  “within  private  walls”  and  organized  a 
law  school  in  Constantinople  supported  by  the 
state.  There  was  another  reputable  law  school  in 
Berytus.  Some  professors  of  these  law  schools 
are  known  by  name:  Theophilos,  Dorotheos, 
Thalelaios,  and  so  on.  The  program  of  legal 
education,  as  prescribed  by  Justinian  I,  included 
a  year  for  the  study  of  the  Institutes,  three  years 
more  for  the  Digest,  and  the  fifth  year  for  the 
Codex  Justinianus.  Since  knowledge  of  Latin  was 
declining  in  Constantinople,  the  teachers  (an- 
tecessores)  suggested  the  Indices — Greek  adap¬ 
tations — and  translations  of  these  texts  provided 
with  protheoriai  (examples  or  digressions);  paragra- 
phai,  or  notes;  and  finally  interpretation  of  “the 
books  themselves,”  paraphrased  in  Greek.  The 
method  of  erotapokriseis  was  widely  used. 

From  the  7th  C.  onward,  this  elaborate  system 
was  abandoned,  even  though  some  scholars  (e.g., 
W.  Wolska-Conus,  TM  8  [1981J  531—41)  claim 
uninterrupted  continuity  of  legal  education.  The 
Book  of  the  Eparch  refers  to  nomikoi  and  teachers 
within  the  framework  of  a  corporation  of  notaries. 
While  knowledge  of  law  was  often  claimed  to  be 
something  every  Rhomaios  had  to  possess,  and 
professional  lawyers  are  known  at  least  in  the 
11th  and  12th  C.,  jurisprudence  remained  an 
element  of  general  (primarily  urban)  culture  rather 
than  professional  erudition.  The  state-sponsored 
schools  in  Constantinople  (those  of  John  [VIII] 
Xiphilinos  and  Michael  Psellos  in  the  mid- 11th 
C.),  probably  parts  of  the  so-called  University  of 
Constantinople,  appear  to  have  been  short-lived, 


connected  with  an  individual  scholar,  rather  than 
with  an  institution. 

lit.  Scheltema,  L'enseignement.  I.  Medvedev,  “Pravovoe 
obrazovanie  v  Vizantii  kak  komponent  gorodskoj  kul’tury,” 
in  Gorodskaja  kid’ turn ,  ed.  V.  Rutenburg  (Leningrad  1986) 
8—26.  W.  Wolska-Conus,  “Les  ecoles  de  Psellos  et  de  Xiphi- 
lin  sous  Constantin  Monomaque,”  TM  6  (1976)  223—43. 
P.I.  Zepos,  “He  byzantine  nomike  paideia  kata  ton  7'  aiona,” 
in  Festschrift  Stratos  2:735-49.  -A.K. 


LAWYER  (owijyopo?,  Lat.  advocatus).  Advocati 
(sometimes  called  scholastikoi)  acted  as  legal 
advisers,  while  nomikoi  drew  up  contracts.  In  the 
late  Roman  Empire,  advocati  formed  associations 
in  major  cities  (Constantinople,  Alexandria,  etc.). 
The  membership  in  these  colleges  was  limited; 
thus,  Leo  I  decreed  ( Cod.Just .  II  7.17)  that  the 
prefecture  of  Illyricum  should  have  150  lawyers. 
Their  honorarium  was  fixed  in  Diocletian’s  Price 
Edict  as  250—1,000  denarii.  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus  wrote  an  angry  tirade  against  advocati  who 
“sow  the  seeds”  for  all  sorts  of  quarrels  and 
“sharpen  their  venal  tongues  to  attack  the  truth” 
(Amm.Marc.  30.4.9—19),  underscoring  not  only 
the  rivalry  between  lawyers  but  their  clashes  with 
judges.  It  has  been  conjectured  (by  R.  Tauben- 
schlag  in  Festschrift  Fritz  Schulz  [Weimar  1951]  192) 
that  the  role  of  lawyers  was  reduced  as  that  of 
judges  grew. 

From  the  1  ith  C.  onward,  however,  Greek  texts 
again  often  mention  lawyers.  Constantine  IX’s 
novel  on  the  law  school  in  Constantinople  pre¬ 
scribes  the  formation  of  two  categories  of  jurists — 
notaries  ( taboularioi )  and  synegoroi ;  Balsamon  states 
that  synegoroi  are  organized  into  a  college  led  by 
a  primikerios  and  receive  their  salary  ( siteresia  de- 
rnosiaka)  from  the  state  (Rhalles-Potles,  Syntagma 
1:160.15-21).  A  novel  of  Manuel  I  expresses  in¬ 
dignation  at  the  endless  speeches  in  court  of  syn¬ 
egoroi,  which  delay  the  proceedings  (R.  Macrides, 
“Justice”  126.54-59);  the  same  novel  calls  for 
synegoroi  to  be  assigned  to  the  courts  (138.217— 
26,  180,  n.208).  Sometimes  there  was  rivalry  be¬ 
tween  lawyers  and  canonists  (M.T.  Fogen  in  Cu- 
pido  legum  65).  The  term  nomotriboumenoi  in  Cho- 
matenos  apparently  refers  to  those  who  are  experts 
in  legal  knowledge. 

lit.  D.  Simon,  “Nomotriboumenoi,”  in  Satura  Roberto 
Feenstra  oblata  (Freiburg  1985)  273—83.  T.  Honore,  Em¬ 
perors  and  Lawyers  (London  1981),  rev.  F.  Millar,  JRS  76 
(1986)  272-80.  -A.K. 


LAZAROS 
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LAZAR,  prince  of  Serbia  (from  1371);  born  Pri- 
lepac  near  Novo  Brdo  ca.  1329,  died  Kosovo  Polje 
15  June  1389.  Son  of  Pribac  Hrebeljanovic,  lo- 
gothetes  of  Stefan  Uros  IV  Dusan,  Lazar  married 
Milica,  a  descendant  of  Stefan  Nemanja’s  son 
Vukan,  and  gained  control  over  northern  Serbia 
following  the  death  of  Stefan  UroS  V.  Using 
diplomacy,  dynastic  marriage,  and  military  force 
(in  alliance  with  the  Bosnian  ban  Tvrtko),  Lazar 
expanded  his  principality  to  Branicevo,  Nis,  Kru¬ 
sevac,  and  Novo  Brdo,  gaining  control  also  over 
the  mines  of  Rudnik.  These  victories,  however, 
made  him  a  vassal  of  Hungary.  In  1375  reconcil¬ 
iation  with  the  Byz.  church  in  Constantinople  was 
achieved  over  the  matter  of  the  separate  Serbian 
patriarchate,  which  had  been  proclaimed  at  Pec 
in  1346.  Lazar  refused  to  acknowledge  the  suze¬ 
rainty  of  Hungary  in  1382  and  attacked  and  plun¬ 
dered  Belgrade,  which  was  under  Hungarian  con¬ 
trol.  He  had,  however,  to  avoid  a  confrontation 
with  Sigismund  of  Hungary  when  the  Ottoman 
threat  to  Serbia  worsened.  Murad  I  invaded  Ser¬ 
bia  and  defeated  Lazar  in  1389  at  the  battle  of 
Kosovo  Polje,  in  which  both  rulers  lost  their  lives. 
As  a  result  the  Ottomans  gained  suzerainty  over 
Serbia. 

The  cult  of  Lazar  as  martyr  commenced  shortly 
after  his  death.  In  Serbian  popular  tradition,  the 
historical  prince  Lazar  and  the  legendary  martyr 
of  Kosovo  are  intertwined.  The  Kosovo  cycle  glo¬ 
rifying  the  victory  of  the  heavenly  over  the  earthly 
kingdom  is  the  finest  of  epic  poetry.  Lazar  built 
St.  Stephen’s  church  (Lazarica)  at  Krusevac 
(ca.1375)  and  the  Ravanica  monastery  (1381)  as 
his  mausoleum.  His  best  preserved  portrait  is  in 
the  Ljubostinja  monastery,  the  foundation  of  his 
wife. 

lit.  O  knezu  Lazaru:  Naucni  shupu  Krusevcu  1971  (Bel¬ 
grade  1975).  D.J.  Trifunovic,  Srpski  srednjovekovni  spisi  o 
knezu  Lazaru  i  Kosovskom  boju  (Krusevac  1968).  R.  Mihaljcic, 
Lazar  Hrebeljanovic,  istorija,  kult,  predanje  (Belgrade  1984). 
Fine,  Late  Balkans  387—89.  -J.S.A. 

LAZAR  OF  P'ARPI  or  Lazar  P'arpec'i,  Armenian 
historian;  born  in  P'arpi  below  Mt.  Aragats,  fl. 
second  half  of  the  5th  C.  Brought  up  with  Vahan 
Mamikonean  in  Georgia  after  the  suppression  of 
the  Armenian  revolt  of  450/1,  Lazar  later  wrote 
a  History  of  Armenia  dedicated  to  Vahan,  who  in 
485  was  appointed  governor  ( marzpan )  of  Ar¬ 
menia  by  the  shah  of  Iran,  Balash. 


Lazar  presents  his  work  as  the  “third”  history 
of  Armenia,  following  those  of  Agathangelos 
and  pseudo-P'AwsTos  Buzand.  It  falls  into  three 
sections:  the  life  and  work  of  Mesrop  MaStoc',  a 
version  of  the  war  against  Persia  parallel  to  the 
account  of  ELiSe,  and  the  career  of  Vahan  Ma¬ 
mikonean  from  the  Armenian  defeat  of  451  to 
his  appointment  as  marzpan  in  485 — the  prime 
source  for  this  period. 

The  original  version  is  extant  only  in  fragments, 
the  complete  surviving  text  being  a  revision  of 
uncertain  date.  A  letter  addressed  to  Vahan  (of 
uncertain  authenticity)  describes  Lazar’s  Greek 
education. 

ed.  Hayoc  ew  T'ult'  ar  Vahan  Mamikonean,  ed.  G.  Ter- 
Mkrtc'ean,  S.  Malxasean  (Tbilisi  1904;  rp.  Delmar,  N.Y., 
1985).  Collection  des  historiens  anciens  et  modemes  de  I’Armenie , 
tr.  V.  Langlois,  vol.  2  (Paris  1869)  253-368. 

lit.  K.N.  Juzbasjan,  “Lazar  Parpeci,”  IFZ  (1983)  no.  4, 
179-93.  G.  Garitte,  “La  Vision  de  S.  Sahak  en  grec,”  Museon 
71  (1958)  255—78.  C.  Sanspeur,  “Trois  sources  byzantines 
de  P Historic  des  Armeniens  de  Lazare  de  P'arpi,”  Byzantion 
44  (1974)  440—48.  Idem,  “Note  sur  l’edition  du  fragment 
de  F Histoire  de  Lazare  de  P'arpi,  decouvert  dans  le  MS.  A 
82  de  Leningrad,”  HA  94  (1980)  13-22.  -R.T. 

LAZAROS,  painter,  a  Khazar  according  to  the 
Liber  Pontificalis  ( Lib.pont .  147);  saint;  died  Rome 
after  28  Sept.  865,  although  Janin  (infra)  ques¬ 
tions  this  date;  feastday  17  Nov.  The  entry  in  the 
Synaxarion  of  Constantinople  ( Synax.CP  231—34)  de¬ 
scribes  Lazaros  as  a  monk  and  painter  from  an 
early  age;  a  defender  of  images,  he  became  a 
victim  of  Iconoclast  persecution  when  he  was  pun¬ 
ished  by  having  his  hands  burned.  Released  at 
the  behest  of  Empress  Theodora,  he  fled  to  the 
monastery  of  the  Prodromos  tou  Phoberou  where 
he  painted  an  icon  of  John  the  Baptist.  After 
Theophilos’s  death  he  painted  the  icon  of  Christ 
Chalkites,  according  to  Theophanes  Continu¬ 
ants  ( TheophCont  103. 19— 2 1 ).  A  supporter  of  Patr. 
Ignatios,  Lazaros  played  the  role  ot  diplomat: 
he  participated  in  a  mission  to  Pope  Benedict  III 
(855—58).  According  to  the  Synaxarion,  he  died 
during  a  second  mission  to  Rome.  J.  Raasted 
(Cahiers  de  Vlnstitut  du  moyen-age  grec  et  latin  37 
[1981]  124—38)  identified  him  with  a  certain  La¬ 
zaros,  who  sent  a  letter  (after  858)  to  his  “spiritual 
lord  master.”  The  attribution  by  M.  Scepkina 
(Miniatjury  297—99)  to  Lazaros  of  the  illustrations 
in  the  Khludov  Psalter  lacks  any  documentary 
support. 
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lit.  C.  Mango,  E.J.W.  Hawkins,  “The  Apse  Mosaics  of 
St.  Sophia  at  Istanbul,”  DOP  19  (1965)  144b  R.  Janin  in 
Bibl.Sanct.  7:11526  -A.C.,  A.K. 

LAZAROS,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem;  died  after 
Apr.  1368.  Soon  after  his  election  to  the  patriar¬ 
chate  (date  unknown),  Lazaros  left  for  Constan¬ 
tinople  to  have  his  appointment  confirmed  by 
Andronikos  III.  In  his  absence,  however,  the 
monk  Gerasimos  slandered  him  and  succeeded  in 
having  himself  elected  patriarch.  When  Andron¬ 
ikos  died,  the  matter  had  not  yet  been  decided. 
Nevertheless,  during  the  Civil  War  of  1341-47 
that  followed,  Patr.  John  XIV  Kalekas  recog¬ 
nized  Gerasimos.  For  his  part,  Lazaros  favored 
Kalekas’s  opponent,  John  VI  Kantakouzenos, 
and  was  responsible  for  crowning  him  emperor 
(21  May  1346)  in  Adrianople  (Kantak.  2:564.10- 
18).  After  Kantakouzenos’s  victory,  Lazaros  was 
recognized  (sometime  between  May  and  Aug.  1347) 
as  the  lawful  incumbent.  Still,  only  in  the  second 
half  of  1349,  when  Gerasimos  was  expelled  from 
Jerusalem,  was  Lazaros  able  to  take  possession  of 
his  see. 

lit.  Papadopoulos,  Hierosolym.  425—34.  P.  Wirth,  “Mis- 
zellen  zu  den  Patriarchaten  von  Konstantinopel  und  Jeru¬ 
salem,  "JOB  9  (i960)  47—50.  Idem,  “Der  Patriarchal  des 
Gerasimos  und  der  zweite  Patriarchat  des  Lazaros  von 
Jerusalem,”  BZ  54  (1961)  319-23.  -A.P. 

LAZAROS  OF  MOUNT  GALESIOS,  saint;  bap¬ 
tismal  name  Leo;  born  near  Magnesia  on  the 
Meander,  died  Mt.  Galesios  7  Nov.  1053.  His 
birthdate,  usually  calculated  as  ca.972,  is  question¬ 
able:  MS  Moscow,  Hist.  Mus.  369/353,  fol.220, 
indicates  that  Lazaros  died  at  age  72  and  thus 
would  have  been  born  ca.981.  Lazaros  was  born 
to  a  peasant  family;  after  completing  his  elemen¬ 
tary  education,  he  fled  to  Attaleia,  where  he  took 
the  monastic  habit,  and  then  to  the  Lavra  of  St. 
Sabas  in  Palestine.  After  his  return  he  founded 
three  monasteries  at  Mt.  Galesios  near  Ephesus, 
where  he  lived  atop  a  pillar.  His  community  was 
based  on  individualistic  principles,  with  the  cell 
being  the  center  of  monastic  activity;  monk-crafts¬ 
men  were  allowed  to  earn  a  private  income  (AASS 
Nov.  3:566A-D). 

Lazaros’s  disciple,  the  kellarites  Gregory,  re¬ 
corded  his  biography;  it  has  few  supernatural 
miracles  but  many  vignettes  rich  in  everyday  de¬ 
tails:  the  young  Lazaros  escaped  sexual  seduction 


in  the  house  of  a  girl  whom  he  accompanied  to 
Chonae;  Lazaros’s  corpse,  with  the  help  of  the 
monk  Cyril,  signed  the  diatyposis  for  the  monks; 
many  thefts  and  quarrels,  travels,  and  visits  are 
described.  Gregory  focuses  on  local  events,  while 
Constantinople  is  depicted  as  a  remote  city  teem¬ 
ing  with  danger.  Gregory  II  of  Cyprus  reworked 
the  vita. 

source.  AASS  Nov.  3:508-606. 

lit.  BHG  979— gBoe.  I.  Sevcenko,  Ideology,  pt.VI  (1979— 
8°),  723—26.  O.  Lampsides,  “Anekdoton  keimenon  peri 
tou  hagiou  Lazarou  Galesiotou,”  Theologia  53  (1982)  158- 
77.  E.  Malamut,  “A  propos  de  Bessai  d’Ephese,”  REB  43 
(!985)  243-51-  -A.K. 

LAZARUS  SATURDAY,  a  feast  celebrated  on 
the  Saturday  before  Palm  Sunday  in  commem¬ 
oration  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus  (Jn  11:1-45). 
Together  with  Palm  Sunday,  Lazarus  Saturday 
separates  Lent  from  Holy  Week.  Egeria  de¬ 
scribes  a  procession  on  this  day  leading  from 
Jerusalem  to  Bethany  with  two  stations:  one  at  a 
church  on  the  road,  where  the  bishop’s  procession 
is  met  by  the  monks  and  people,  and  the  second 
at  Lazarus’s  tomb  in  Bethany.  Surprisingly,  nei¬ 
ther  the  lections  at  these  stations  nor  Egeria  her¬ 
self  make  reference  to  the  actual  raising  of  Laza¬ 
rus.  Talley  (Liturgical  Year  176—89,  203—14,  234) 
argues  convincingly  that  this  theme  on  Lazarus 
Saturday  in  Constantinople  cannot  be  traced  to 
Jerusalem,  but  probably  originated  in  Alexandria 
instead. 

On  Lazarus  Saturday,  the  emperor  and  his  court 
went  to  the  Church  of  St.  Demetrios,  where  the 
emperor  gave  out  palms  and  silver  crosses  (De  cer. 
i7of).  In  the  14th  C.  he  celebrated  the  feast  at 
the  monastery  of  St.  Lazarus  instead  (pseudo- 
Kod.  246:13—20).  Teachers  in  the  Patriarchal 
School  of  the  12th  C.  delivered  enkomia  of  the 
patriarch  on  this  day. 

One  of  four  occasions  for  baptism  in  Constan¬ 
tinople,  Lazarus  Saturday  was  characterized  by  a 
complete  baptismal  liturgy  performed  in  Hagia 
Sophia  (Mateos,  Typicon  2:62—65).  At  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  orthros  the  reading  of  Acts  began  and  the 
patriarch  descended  to  the  baptistery  where  he 
baptized  the  candidates  and  anointed  them  with 
chrism.  Then  a  psalmist  intoned  Psalm  31  and 
led  the  neophytes  into  the  church  to  the  chant  of 
the  psalmody,  for  the  continuation  of  which  he 
mounted  the  ambo.  At  a  signal  from  the  deacon 
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the  psalmody  was  broken  off  and  the  reading 
resumed  with  Acts  8:26,  after  which  the  liturgy 
began  with  the  antiphons. 

Representation  in  Art.  The  standard  Byz.  com¬ 
position  of  the  Raising  of  Lazarus  flrst  emerged 
in  the  6th  C.  (Rossano  Gospels,  fol.ir):  with 
Lazarus’s  sisters  Mary  and  Martha  at  his  feet  and 
disciples  behind  him,  Christ  is  shown  gesturing 
toward  the  shrouded  corpse  of  Lazarus,  which 
stands  at  the  mouth  of  a  cave  or  small  building 
(aedicula)  at  the  right,  surrounded  by  onlookers. 
One,  holding  his  nose  against  the  stench,  supports 
Lazarus  while  another  holds  the  sarcophagus  lid. 
This  composition  displaces  an  earlier  one — show¬ 
ing  a  youthful  Christ  waving  a  thaumaturgic  wand 
toward  a  shrouded  corpse  in  an  aedicula — that 
recurs  more  than  100  times  in  funerary  art  of  the 
3rd  to  5th  C.  The  Byz.  composition  underwent 
some  modifications:  11th-  through  i2th-C.  ver¬ 
sions  may  show  an  embroidered  hood  over  La¬ 
zarus’s  head  or  a  sarcophagus  at  Lazarus’s  feet, 
and  the  noseholder  may  be  shown  unwrapping 
Lazarus;  some  i3th-C.  examples  show  Lazarus 
sitting  or  lying  in  the  sarcophagus;  and  i4th-C. 
renditions  combine  Lazarus  in  his  sarcophagus 
with  cave  and  aedicula.  In  some  11th-  through 
i2th-C.  MSS  and  mural  paintings,  Lazarus  ap¬ 
pears  as  a  bishop,  reflecting  the  legend  that  he 
became  bishop  of  Kition  in  Cyprus  (C.  Walter, 
REB  27  [1969]  197-208).  The  Typikon  of  the 
Great  Church  of  Constantinople  calls  Lazarus 
“friend  of  Christ,”  and  homilies  present  him  as 
proof  of  the  rewards  to  be  had  from  friendship 
judiciously  conferred. 

lit.  T.J.  Talley,  “The  Origin  of  Lent  in  Alexandria,” 
StP  17.2  (1982)  594—612.  Millet,  Recherches  232—54.  M. 
Sacopoulo,  Asinou  en  1106  et  sa  contribution  a  I'iconographie 
(Brussels  1966)  22-27.  -R.F.T.,  A.W.C. 

LAZIKA  (Aa^iK'p),  at  first  the  southwest  region 
of  ancient  Colchis  lying  along  the  east  shore  of 
the  Black  Sea  and  including  the  mouth  of  the 
Phasis  River;  Lazika  hence  has  often  been  con¬ 
fused  with  Tzanika.  In  the  4th  C.,  the  Lazes 
extended  their  suzerainty  northward  toward  Ab- 
chasia  and  Svaneti  (Suania)  to  form  a  kingdom, 
with  Archaiopolis  as  capital,  which  commanded 
some  of  the  Caucasian  passes.  Lazika  then  came 
to  the  attention  of  Byz.  and  trade  was  initiated; 
the  Laz  kings  received  their  regalia  (see  Insignia) 
from  Byz.  even  though  they  paid  no  tribute  (Pro- 


kopios,  Wars  2.15.2).  Increasing  Byz.  interference 
in  the  region  and  the  building  of  the  fortress  of 
Petra  on  the  coast  of  Lazika  provoked  the  Persians 
to  invade  the  country  in  542  and  capture  Petra. 
The  protracted  Lazic  war  (549-56)  ended  with 
the  reestablishment  of  Byz.  control  in  the  area 
under  the  terms  of  the  Peace  of  562  (Menander 
Protector,  fr.6.1,  ed.  Blockley,  80.474);  the  Laz 
tribes  gradually  moved  southwestward,  however, 
so  that  the  toponym  Lazika  was  increasingly  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  southeast  shore  of  the  Black  Sea  as 
far  as  Trebizond.  Byz.  maintained  control  of  La¬ 
zika  until  the  revolt  of  the  patrikios  Sergios  in  697 
opened  the  way  for  the  Arab  invasion  of  Lazika 
early  in  the  8th  C.,  their  capture  of  Archaiopolis, 
and  the  islamization  of  the  previously  Christian 
Lazes.  The  diocese  of  Trebizond  was  officially 
named  that  of  “entire  Lazika”  through  the  14th 
C.  (Notitiae  CP  no. 20.33). 

lit.  A.  Bryer,  “Some  Notes  on  the  Laz  and  Tzan,”  BK 
2 1  22  (1966)  174-95;  23~24  (1967)  161-68.  Honigmann, 
Ostgrenze  191-98.  Bury,  LRE  2:113-23.  -N.G.G. 


LEAD  (/A0A176809),  probably  from  Trebizond,  Ma¬ 
cedonia,  and  northern  regions  of  the  Balkans, 
was  broadly  employed  in  Byz.  In  a  list  of  crafts¬ 
men  supplementing  Constantine  I’s  law  of  337 
(Cod.Theod.  XIII  4.2,  Cod.Just.  X  66.1)  are  men¬ 
tioned  workers  in  lead  (plumbarii)  that  in  the  Greek 
translation  is  rendered  molybdourgoi,  even  though 
ploumarioi  (sic)  are  named  as  well  (Basil.  54.6.8). 
Lead  was  added  to  copper  alloys  to  improve  their 
casting  properties  (B.  Iatrides,  Archaiologia  1  [Nov. 
1 98 1  ]  730-  The  metal’s  low  melting  temperature 
also  allowed  simple  lead  objects  to  be  produced 
domestically:  thus  in  Cherson  in  the  gth  and  10th 
C.  fishermen  made  weights  for  their  nets  at  home, 
and  lead  blanks  were  found  in  several  other  houses 
(A.  Jakobson,  Rannesrednevekovyj  Chersones  [Mos- 
cow-Leningrad  1959]  322-25).  The  softness  of 
lead  made  it  a  perfect  material  for  seals,  and  its 
weight  lent  itself  to  carpenter’s  plummets.  Scribes 
used  it  to  make  ruling  patterns  on  MSS. 

Lead  was  used  for  roofing  to  protect  domes 
and  vaults  (L.  Petit,  IRAIK  13  [1908]  59.33-34) 
from  rain  and  for  manufacturing  water  pipes.  It 
strengthened  the  piers  of  Hagia  Sophia,  Constan¬ 
tinople  (Prokopios,  Buildings  1.1.53).  Lead  sarco¬ 
phagi  with  Christian  motifs  were  produced  in 
Syria/Palestine  from  the  4th  C.  onward,  continu- 
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ing  an  older  industry  based  in  Sidon.  Lead  was 
used  by  goldsmiths  in  repousse  work  and  for  the 
production  of  cheap  amulets  and  crosses  (Har¬ 
rison,  Saraqhane,  nos.  621—23)  as  well  as  for  pil¬ 
grimage  ampullae  (Ch.  Bakirtzes,yOZ?  32.3  [1982] 
523-28). 

lit.  K.B.  Hofmann,  Das  Rlei  bei  den  Volkern  des  Altertums 
(Berlin  1885).  R.J.  Forbes,  “Silver  and  Lead  in  Antiquity,” 
Jaarbeticht  van  het  Vooraziatisch-Egyptisch  Gezelschap  Ex  Ori- 
ente  Lux'  7  (1940)  489-524.  Idem,  Studies  in  Ancient  Tech¬ 
nology  8  (Leiden  1964)  193-245.  L.Ph.B.,  A.C. 

LEARNING.  Erudition  was  divided  in  Byz.  into 
two  categories:  “our”  paideia,  that  is,  Christian 
doctrine;  and  “outside”  ( exo ,  thyrathen)  sophia,  the 
classical  (pagan,  Hellenic)  erudition.  Attitudes 
toward  education  were  ambivalent.  On  the  one 
hand,  church  fathers  and  authors  of  saints’  vitae 
in  high  style  disparaged  secular  wisdom,  and  writ¬ 
ers  such  as  Symeon  the  Theologian  contrasted  the 
knowledge  attained  through  reading  with  the  rev¬ 
elation  granted  by  God,  and  were  suspicious  even 
of  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Writ  (Kazhdan,  “Si¬ 
meon”  37).  Knowledge  was  not  included  among 
the  four  basic  virtues  that  should  adorn  the  ideal 
emperor,  according  to  the  basilikos  logos;  its 
place  was  taken  by  good  sense  ( phronesis ).  On  the 
other  hand,  the  same  ecclesiastics  who  criticized 
secular  wisdom  tried  to  show  their  familiarity  with 
that  wisdom;  learning  also  formed  an  essential 
part  of  the  system  of  secular  values,  and  higher 
education  was  often  a  prerequisite  for  an  admin¬ 
istrative  career. 

The  Byz.  curriculum  encompassed  primarily 
the  classical  language  (grammar),  eloquence  (rhet¬ 
oric),  and  philosophy  or  logic;  the  quadrivium 
included  the  complementary  disciplines  of  arith¬ 
metic,  geometry,  music,  and  astronomy.  Psellos 
(Sathas,  MB  5:352.6—10)  claimed  to  have  studied 
every  science  ( mathema ),  that  is,  rhetoric,  geome¬ 
try,  music,  rhythmic,  arithmetic,  stereometry 
( sphairike ),  law,  the  sacred  science  ( hieratike ),  the¬ 
ology.  Prodromos,  however,  in  the  vita  of  Mele- 
tios  the  Younger  of  Myoupolis  (ed.  Vasil’evskij 
42.16-21),  contrasted  the  study  ( paideia )  of  Holy 
Scripture  with  “unnecessary”  disciplines — the 
“outside”  philosophy,  rhetoric,  physics,  astron¬ 
omy,  geometry,  and  arithmetic.  Gregory  II  of 
Cyprus  distinguished  between  two  major  divisions 
of  secular  knowledge,  logic  and  physics  (PG 
142:38^).  -a.k.,  i.s. 


LEASE.  See  Misthosis. 

LEATHER.  The  processing  of  leather  does  not 
seem  to  have  attained  much  importance  in  anti¬ 
quity.  Not  only  are  terms  for  leatherworkers  in 
Egyptian  papyri  (Fikhman,  Egipet  2gf)  infrequent 
and  of  uncertain  meaning,  but  most  of  the  arti¬ 
sans  listed  by  Fikhman  as  working  with  leather 
are  in  fact  furriers,  saddlers,  and  shieldmakers. 
In  Rome  of  the  late  3rd  to  early  4th  C.  only  a  few 
inscriptions  mention  the  guild  of  tanners — corarii 
(E.  Kornemann,  RE  4  [1901]  458). 

In  Byz.,  on  the  other  hand,  leather  processing 
and  the  manufacture  of  leather  products  became 
one  of  the  most  widespread  artisan  professions. 
Leather  was  used  not  only  for  footgear  but  also 
for  certain  types  of  cloaks,  harnesses,  tents  and 
shields  (for  the  army),  and  parchment.  New  words 
for  leatherworkers,  such  as  skytergates  (PG 
92M377A)  and  skytoergos  (PG  37M235A)  appear 
in  the  vocabulary  of  4th— 7th-C.  authors.  The  di¬ 
vision  of  labor  was  relatively  elaborate,  compara¬ 
ble  only  to  the  complexity  of  silk  production.  The 
Stoudios  monastery  in  the  gth  C.  had  tanners 
( byrseis ),  leather  processors  ( dermatopoiountes ), 
shoemakers  (skyteis  and  similar  terms),  hypodema- 
torrhaphoi  (sandalmakers?),  dyers  of  footgear  (sky- 
todeusopoiountes),  and  makers  of  parchment  (Dob- 
roklonskij,  Feodor  i:4i2f).  The  lOth-C.  Book  of  the 
Eparch  strictly  distinguishes  between  harnessmak- 
ers  (lorotomoi),  tanners,  and  malakatarioi  (“sof¬ 
teners”),  but  omits  shoemakers. 

In  the  Palaiologan  period  Constandnopolitan 
Jews  played  a  major  role  in  leather  processing. 
Italian  merchants  brought  hides  and  furs  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  for  processing,  and  leather  goods  were 
produced  for  export.  In  the  14th  C.  Constantin- 
opolitan  leatherworkers  were  allowed  to  work  in 
Dubrovnik,  one  of  the  main  centers  of  trade  in 
cattle  and  sheep  (B.  Krekic,  Dubrovnik  [ Raguse ]  et 
le  Levant  au  Moyen-Age  [Paris  1961]  217). 

lit.  Kazhdan,  Derevnja  i  gorod  232 F.  Matschke,  Fortschritt 
96L  -A.K. 

LEBOUNION,  MOUNT,  site  of  a  battle  on  29 
Apr.  1091.  Lebounion  (Aefiovviov)  was  a  hill  lo¬ 
cated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Marica  (Hebros) 
River;  the  plain  at  its  base  was  the  scene  of  a 
decisive  victory  of  Alexios  I  over  the  Pf.chenegs. 
The  Cumans  supported  Alexios.  When  he  de¬ 
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layed  battle,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Western  re¬ 
inforcements,  the  Cumans  insisted  on  immediate 
engagement;  since  Alexios  feared  a  Pecheneg- 
Cuman  alliance,  he  was  forced  to  fight.  The  Byz. 
and  Cumans  advanced  at  dawn  in  a  crescent  against 
the  Pechenegs,  who  sheltered  themselves  and  their 
families  behind  their  covered  wagons.  At  the  out¬ 
set  the  Pechenegs  were  weakened  by  desertion  to 
the  Cumans.  The  conflict  lasted  much  of  the  day; 
neighboring  peasants  brought  water  to  relieve  the 
thirst  of  the  Byz.  soldiers.  The  struggle  ended, 
according  to  Anna  Komnene  (An.Komn.  2:1420, 
in  a  terrible  massacre,  including  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  although  some  prisoners  were  taken.  A  12th- 
C.  historian  (Zon.  3:7400  records  that  the  surviv¬ 
ing  Pechenegs  were  settled  in  the  Moglena  theme. 
Pecheneg  power  was  broken;  Anna  Komnene  re¬ 
ports  a  fragment  of  a  popular  song:  “For  lack  of 
one  day,  the  Scyths  missed  seeing  May.” 

lit.  M.  Gyoni,  “Le  nom  de  Vlachoi  dans  l’Alexiade  d’Anne 
Comnene,”  BZ  44  (1951)  241-52.  -C.M.B. 


LECHAION.  See  Corinth. 

LECTIONARY,  a  general  term  for  various  li¬ 
turgical  books  containing  lections  intended  for 
reading  in  liturgical  services.  Most  have  lists  ap¬ 
pended  indicating  the  feasts,  both  fixed  and  mo¬ 
bile,  of  the  church  calendar,  with  their  proper 
lections.  A  true  lectionary  gives  the  full  text  of 
the  lections,  not  just  incipit-desinit  tables  (tables  of 
beginning  and  concluding  phrases). 

The  earliest  complete  lectionary  covering  the 
entire  liturgical  year  is  that  of  Jerusalem,  trans¬ 
mitted  through  the  5th-C.  Early  Syriac  lectionary 
(F.C.  Burkitt,  ProcBrAc  10  [1921-23]  301—39),  the 
5th-C.  Armenian  lectionary  (A.  Renoux,  PO  35— 
36),  the  5th— 8th-C.  Georgian  redactions  (M. 
Tarchnischvili,  CSCO  188—89),  and  the  6th-C. 
Palestinian  Syriac  lectionary  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  Epistle  lections  (A.S.  Lewis,  A  Palestinian  Syr¬ 
iac  Lectionary  [London  1897]).  This  Jerusalem  lec¬ 
tionary  is  of  major  importance  for  the  history  of 
Byz.  feasts,  calendar,  and  lectionaries.  The  Byz. 
calendar,  fixed  probably  before  700,  gave  rise  to 
a  new  disposition  of  lections  based  largely  on  the 
Jerusalem  system,  rather  than  the  earlier  lection 
system  of  Antioch  (Ehrhard,  Uberlieferung  1:25— 
35)- 


The  oldest  Byz.  lectionary  MSS  are  from  the 
gth  C.  The  two  major  types  of  lectionary  were  the 
evangelion,  which  contains  Gospel  passages,  and 
the  praxapostolos  for  the  other  New  Testament 
passages.  Other  lectionaries  were  the  propheto- 
logion  for  the  Old  Testament  lections;  the  apos- 
toloevangelion,  containing  both  Epistles  and  Gospel 
readings;  and  the  anagnostikon,  a  rare  book  con¬ 
taining  all  the  Old  and  New  Testament  lections, 
found  in  Philotheou  6,  an  nth-C.  MS  on  Mt. 
Athos  (Lampros,  Athos  1:151,  no.  1769). 

lit.  Y.  Burns,  “The  Historical  Events  that  Occasioned 
the  Inception  of  the  Byzantine  Gospel  Lectionaries,"  JOB 
32.4  (1982)  1 19-27.  A.  Baumstark,  Nichtevangelische  syrische 
Perikopenordnungen  des  ersten  Jahrtausends  (Munster  1921). 
A.  Rahlfs,  “Die  alttestamentlichen  Lektionen  der  griech- 
ischen  Kirche,”  Mitteilungen  des  Septnaginta-Untemehmens  der 
Koniglichen  Gesellschaft  der  Wissenschaften  zu  Gottingen,  vol. 
1.5  (Berlin  1915)  119-230.  Y.  Burns,  “The  Lectionary  of 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,”  StP  15  (1984)  515-20. 

-R.F.T. 

LECTIONS  ( avayvaxT/xaTa ),  liturgical  readings, 
drawn  exclusively  from  the  Bible  for  the  Eucha¬ 
rist,  for  other  services  drawn  occasionally  also 
from  hagiographical  (see  Synaxarion  of  Constan¬ 
tinople)  or  patristic  writings  and  conciliar  decrees. 
Lections,  collected  into  various  types  of  lection¬ 
aries,  are  a  major  component  of  liturgy,  esp.  of 
vigils.  Byz.  hours  had  no  daily  scripture  lections; 
the  lections  were  added  on  feasts  in  accordance 
with  Palestinian  practice. 

Developed  lection  systems  first  appear  in  the 
5th-C.  lectionary  of  Jerusalem.  The  Byz.  system, 
based  originally  on  that  of  Antioch,  later  under¬ 
went  Jerusalem  influence.  This  synthesis  took  place 
probably  before  700.  At  first  there  were  lections 
only  for  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  Weekday  read¬ 
ings  were  added  as  Eucharist  was  extended  to 
weekdays,  not  earlier  than  the  7th  C.,  and  then 
only  in  monastic  usage.  The  Typikon  of  the 
Great  Church  still  lacks  these  weekday  lessons, 
and  the  earliest  Byz.  lectionaries  (gth  C.  )  have  no 
weekday  lessons  outside  the  Easter  season. 

Lections  were  either  “select,”  that  is,  chosen  for 
their  suitability  to  the  feast — this  system  was  used 
esp.  for  the  fixed  feasts,  the  menaion  cycle — or 
“continuous,”  that  is,  lessons  read  day  after  day 
more  or  less  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in 
the  Bible  text.  This  latter  system  was  used  for 
most  of  the  mobile  cycle  of  the  church  calendar. 

In  cathedral  services,  the  Gospel  was  usually 
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read  by  the  deacon,  other  lections  by  the  ana- 
gnostes;  though  on  some  more  solemn  occasions 
(Easter  and  other  solemn  vigils;  sometimes  at  lite), 
the  patriarch  or  bishop  or,  in  his  absence,  the 
priest,  proclaimed  the  Gospel.  At  monastic  hours, 
readings  were  done  by  the  monks  themselves, 
most  of  whom  were  not  ordained. 

lit.  P.-M.  Gy,  “La  question  du  systeme  des  lectures  de 
la  liturgie  byzantine,”  in  Miscellanea  liturgica  in  onore  di  sua 
eminenza  il  Cardinale  Giacomo  Lercaro,  vol.  2  (Rome  1967) 
251-61.  I.M.  de  Vries,  “The  Epistles,  Gospels  and  Tones 
of  the  Byzantine  Liturgical  Year,”  Eastern  Churches  Quarterly 
10  (1953-54)  41-49.  85-95,  137-49.  192-95-  R-  Zerfass, 
Die  Schriftlesung  im  Kathedraloffizium  Jerusalems  (Munster 
1968).  — R-F.r. 

LECTOR.  See  Anagnostes. 

LEGAL  SCIENCE.  In  order  to  speak  of  Byz.  legal 
science  one  must  allow  to  be  considered  as  science 
the  production  of  texts  that  have  as  their  subject 
the  meaning  of  legal  norms  and  their  relation  to 
each  other.  There  was  a  legal  science  of  this  kind 
among  those  individuals  attached  to  law  schools 
and  to  the  judiciary.  Excluded  from  legal  science, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  the  producers  of  norms 
(legislation),  the  collectors  of  norms  (authors  of 
law  books),  or  the  producers  of  normative  models 
(production  of  formulae',  the  notaries).  Legal  sci¬ 
ence  pursued  either  a  pedagogical  purpose 
(teaching)  or  served  the  decision-making  process 
(judgments,  legal  statements).  For  all  the  periods 
of  the  empire  in  which  such  a  legal  science  can 
be  demonstrated  (4th— 6th  and  10th— 13th  C.),  it 
is  characterized  by  the  following  methodological 
features:  stringent  “philological”  commitment  to 
the  basic  text;  a  marked  use  of  “juristic  logic,” 
that  is,  deductions  that  can  be  reconstructed  by 
formal  logic,  whose  premises  are  not  secured  and 
are  susceptible  to  rhetoric  (e.g.,  analogy  and  in¬ 
verted  deduction);  the  use  of  hermeneutic  tech¬ 
niques  (etymology,  explanation  according  to  sig¬ 
nificance  and  object  of  the  norm);  and  the  use  of 
rhetorical  figures  of  speech  and  models  of  pre¬ 
sentation.  Since  the  legal  scholars  were  also  fa¬ 
miliar  with  juristic  dogma — understood  as  the  sum 
of  the  transmitted  and  accepted  legal  statements 
both  legislative  and  judicial  in  origin — the  differ¬ 
ences  between  these  and  today’s  European  or 
Anglo-Saxon  juristic  techniques  are  minor. 


LEGATARIOS  (Arjyemipios),  subaltern  official  in 
several  departments  both  civil  and  military;  nei¬ 
ther  taktika  nor  the  De  ceremoniis  define  his  func¬ 
tions.  More  is  known  about  the  legatarios  of  the 
eparch  of  the  city  who  had  to  oversee  the  for¬ 
eign  merchants  in  Constantinople.  The  attempts 
to  identify  the  latter  legatarios  with  either  the  sym- 
ponos  or  the  logothetes  tou  praitoriou  (e.g., 
M.  Ja.  Sjuzjumov  in  Bk.  of  Eparch  249)  are  not 
correct;  these  two  officials  were  the  emperor’s 
appointees,  w7hile  the  legatarios  was  appointed  by 
the  eparch  (Oikonomides,  Listes  314,  n.156).  The 
legatarios  is  known  also  in  the  sekreton  of  the  lo¬ 
gothetes  tou  stratiotikou  and  under  some 
military  commanders. 

lit.  Stockle,  Ziinfte  90—92.  -A.K. 

LEGATON  ( keyaTOv ),  in  contrast  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  an  heir,  was  the  separate  donation  of 
single  pieces  or  portions  of  the  deceased’s  estate, 
with  the  consequence  that  the  heir  (or  heirs)  was 
charged  with  the  distribution  of  the  legacy.  Any 
heir,  including  the  church  and  pious  institutions 
as  well  as  such  incertae  personae  as  “the  poor,”  could 
be  the  recipient  of  a  legaton.  The  legaton  was 
executed  by  the  legatee  at  the  expense  of  the 
heirs  by  means  of  a  lawsuit.  The  heirs  were  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  Lex  Falcidia  against  the  overbur¬ 
dening  of  the  estate  with  legata.  In  the  post- 
Justinianic  period,  esp.  in  practice,  exact  distinc¬ 
tions  were  often  no  longer  made  between  the 
appointment  of  an  heir  and  the  apportioning  of 
a  legaton,  so  that  the  question  of  who  was  to  be 
considered  the  heir  and  who  the  legatee  cannot 
always  be  clearly  answered.  A  further  conse¬ 
quence  is  that  the  Lex  Falcidia  and  the  legal  ex¬ 
pedients  that  safeguarded  against  exclusion  from 
a  will  (the  right  to  a  legitimate  portion)  merge 
with  one  another  to  a  great  extent.  The  process 
of  this  development  has  not  yet  been  the  subject 
of  detailed  research.  The  term  legaton  also  ac¬ 
quired  the  specific  connotation  in  Byz.  of  a  gift 
given  to  manumitted  slaves  (e.g.,  Lavra,  no.  1.22 
[a.897])  and  as  such  appears  in  several  saints’  lives 
that  describe  pious  acts  of  manumission. 

lit.  Kaser,  Privatrecht  2:555-62  (§2g8).  -A.K. 

LEGES  FISCALES,  conventional  name  for  a  col¬ 
lection  of  regulations  concerning  taxes  and  the 
rights  of  holders  of  adjacent  properties.  Compiled 


from  the  Greek  versions  of  the  Corpus  Juris 
CiviLir,  it  was  divided  into  five  titles,  with  233 
chapters  in  all.  Apart  from  the  Prochiron  and 
the  collection  of  novels  by  Theodore  of  Hermou- 
polis  (end  of  the  6th  C.),  its  immediate  sources 
are  uncertain;  the  Basilika  were  probably  not  used. 
The  intitulatio,  which  mentions  Leo  VI  and  his 
brother  Alexander,  offers  a  trustworthy  basis  for 
the  dating  of  the  collection  to  the  early  10th  C. 
but  does  not  prove  it  was  an  official  promulgation. 

ed.  L.  Burgmann,  D.  Simon,  “Ein  unbekanntes  Rechts- 
buch,”  FM  1  (1976)  73-101.  -L.B. 

LEGES  MILITARES.  See  Nomos  Stratiotikos. 

LEGITIMACY,  POLITICAL.  Roman  constitu¬ 
tional  vagueness  encouraged  Byz.  inventiveness 
in  justifying  the  possession  of  political  power,  the 
main  themes  of  which  permeate  imperial  propa¬ 
ganda.  Despite  their  stability,  the  weight  accorded 
to  each  theme  changed,  reflecting  ideology  and 
the  political  structure.  Six  forms  of  legitimacy 
proved  most  enduring. 

1.  Legitimacy  based  on  military  success  (e.g., 
triumphs),  reckoned  as  revealing  divine  approval, 
was  fostered  by  political  survival  and  the  em¬ 
peror’s  original  connection  with  military  com¬ 
mand. 

2.  Civic  legitimacy  came  from  the  emperor’s 
political  civility  (e.g.,  the  ostentatious  refusal  of 
minor  perquisites  of  absolute  power),  as  long  as 
Roman  republican  traditions  still  carried  weight. 
This  legitimacy  was  transformed  in  the  emperor’s 
role  as  lawgiver  and  benefactor,  for  example,  in 
his  philanthropy. 

3.  Historical  legitimacy  derived  from  the  Ro¬ 
man  character  of  Byz.,  combined  with  the  Byz. 
mentality’s  attachment  to  the  old  and  to  taxis. 

4.  Dynastic  legitimacy  emerged  as  aristocratic 
lineages  coalesced.  It  explains  the  epithet  porphy- 
rogennetos,  commemorative  coinage  of  the 
Isaurians  ( DOC  3. 1:9)  or  Anna  of  Savoy,  and  the 
use  by  John  III  Vatatzes  of  the  Doukas  surname 
and  his  treatment  of  Andronikos  I  as  his  grand¬ 
father. 

5.  The  unique  status  of  Constantinople  made  into 
a  source  of  legitimacy  the  possession  of  the  capital 
itself  and  all  that  went  with  it  in  terms  of  resources 
and  the  legitimizing  power  of  the  ceremony.  For 
example,  failure  to  take  Constantinople  doomed 


the  revolt  of  Thomas  the  Slav,  and  Kekaumenos 
(Kek.  268.8—13)  insisted  victory  belonged  to  the 
emperor  who  controlled  the  capital. 

6.  Religious  legitimacy  was  indispensable.  Di¬ 
vine  election  justified  usurpation  or  its  repres¬ 
sion,  and  the  emperor’s  personal  piety  and 
orthodoxy  confirmed  and  allowed  his  Christo- 
mimetic  rulership.  This  development  peaked  in 
late  Byz.  with,  for  example,  the  appearance  of 
anointing  at  the  coronation. 

Components  of  legitimacy  often  converged:  for 
example,  lineage,  Romanness,  and  religion  com¬ 
bined  when  emperors  claimed  genealogical  de¬ 
scent  from  St.  Constantine  (e.g.,  Basil  I)  or  an¬ 
cient  Roman  nobility  (e.g.,  the  Doukai,  anonymous 
preface  to  Bryen.  67.21-69.4). 

lit.  F.  Dolger,  “Johannes  VI.  Kantakuzenus  als  dynas- 
tischer  Legitimist,”  SemKond  10  (1938)  19—30.  Av.  Cam¬ 
eron,  “The  Construction  of  Court  Ritual:  the  Byzantine 
Book  of  Ceremonies ,”  in  Cannadine-Price,  Rituals  106-36. 

-M.McC. 


LEISURE  (crxoEri),  as  a  form  of  philosophical 
behavior,  designated  in  antiquity  both  scholarly 
discussion  and  scholarly  speculation  on  nature 
and  “origin.”  Church  fathers  renounced  the  an¬ 
cient  concept  of  philosophical  leisure:  Basil  the 
Great  (PG  2g:42gA)  condemned  “the  evil  leisure 
of  the  Athenians”  that  was  still  being  imitated  by 
his  contemporaries,  who  were  trying  to  invent 
new  concepts  and  thus  fell  within  the  embraces 
of  “dirty  and  evil  spirits.”  He  contrasted  this  lei¬ 
sure  to  “a  good  and  beneficial  schole,"  which  was, 
in  the  words  of  Athanasios  of  Alexandria  (PG 
27:2i6D),  “the  cognizance  of  God.”  Schole  was 
thus  transformed  into  an  emphasis  on  contempla¬ 
tion,  which  became  an  important  part  of  ascetic 
exercises.  -A.K. 

LEKAPENOS  (Ae/oz-T/eck,  fern.  Acucx'—t)),  or 
Lakapenos,  a  family  of  Armenian  stock.  Its  foun¬ 
der,  Theophylaktos  Abaktistos  or  Abastaktos,  res¬ 
cued  Basil  I  in  a  battle  in  872  and  was  rewarded 
with  a  piece  of  imperial  land,  perhaps  in  the 
region  of  Lakape  that  gave  the  family  its  new 
name.  Theophylaktos’s  son  became  Emp.  Roma¬ 
nos  I  Lekapenos,  his  sons  were  proclaimed  co¬ 
emperors,  and  the  youngest,  Theophylaktos,  was 
appointed  patriarch.  The  oldest  brother,  Chris¬ 
topher  Lekapenos,  died  in  Aug.  931;  on  16 


Dec.  944  Stephen  and  Constantine  deposed  their 
father,  but  they  were  in  turn  arrested  on  15  June 
945,  exiled,  and  eventually  murdered.  For  several 
decades  the  Lekapenoi  maintained  a  leading  po¬ 
sition:  Romanos  I’s  illegitimate  son  Basil  the 
Nothos,  the  parakoimomenos ,  administered  the 
empire  during  Basil  II’s  youth,  and  Christopher’s 
son,  Michael  the  Raiktor,  gained  the  high  title  of 
magistros.  Thereafter  their  role  declined:  from  the 
11th  C.  only  a  single  family  member  is  known — 
Constantine,  whose  seal  mentions  neither  his  title 
nor  office  (Laurent,  Coll.  Orghidan,  no. 446).  In 
the  14th  C.  George  Lakapenos  was  a  writer,  land- 
owner,  teacher,  and  official  of  a  mediocre  rank. 
(See  genealogical  table.) 

lit.  Runciman,  Romanus  63!’,  77—79,  232—37.  Kazhdan, 
Arm.  11  — 13.  J.  L.  van  Dieten,  RB  i:if.  -A.K. 

LEKAPENOS,  GEORGE.  See  Lakapenos, 
George. 

LEMBIOTISSA  (As/AfluoTicro-a),  or  Lembos,  a 
monastery  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  located  half¬ 
way  between  Smyrna  and  Nymphaion.  It  existed 
by  787  when  Theodore,  hegoumenos  of  Lembos, 
signed  the  acts  of  the  Second  Council  of  Nicaea; 
its  history  thereafter  until  the  13th  C.  is  obscure. 
Restored  and  richly  endowed  by  John  III  Va- 
tatzes,  it  flourished  until  1307,  when  it  was  ap¬ 
parently  attacked  by  the  Turks  and  burned. 


A  kodix  or  cartulary  of  Lembiotissa  survives  in 
a  Vienna  MS  (ONB,  hist.  gr.  125)  that  preserves 
copies  of  about  200  private  and  official  acts  dating 
from  1 192  to  1294  (Dolger,  infra  295)  or  probably 
even  from  as  early  as  1133  (Ahrweiler,  “Smyrne” 
1 28).  This  collection  permits  the  establishment  of 
the  list  of  Lembiotissa’s  hegoumenoi  between  1223 
and  1293  (Dolger,  infra  302—06)  and  contains 
data  concerning  the  topography  and  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Smyrna  region,  the  activity  of  the 
episcopal  chancery,  and  esp.  the  structure  of  the 
village-estate.  The  possessions  of  Lembiotissa  were 
located  in  Smyrna  and  in  several  villages.  In  no 
case  was  Lembiotissa  the  sole  owner  of  these  vil¬ 
lages.  In  the  villages  can  be  found  properties  of 
various  secular  and  ecclesiastical  landowners,  in¬ 
dependent  and  dependent  peasants  (e.g.,  a  paroi- 
kos  who  had  two  masters  simultaneously,  peasants 
under  pronoia);  some  allotments  were  tiny  (1—3 
modioi),  and  many  owners  held  property  in  several 
different  villages.  The  kodix  also  provides  data 
about  the  price  of  fields  and  vineyards,  taxes,  and 
rent,  esp.  the  epiteleia. 

source.  MM  4:1—289. 

lit.  F.  Dolger,  “Chronologisches  und  Prosopogra- 
phisches  zur  byzantinischen  Geschichte  des  13.  Jahrhun- 
derts,”  BZ  27  (1927)  291—320.  A.  Fontrier,  “Le  monastere 
de  Lembos  pres  de  Smyrne,”  BCH  16  (1892)  379—410. 
Ahrweiler,  “Smyrne”  24—27,  56—60,  98-100.  A.  Kazhdan, 
“Vizantijskoe  sel’skoe  poselenie,”  VizVrem  2  (1949)  236-44. 
D.  Angelov,  “Prinos  kum  pozemlenite  otnosenija  vuv  Vi- 
zantija  prez  XIII  vek,”  GSU  FIF  2  (1952)  3—103. 
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LEMMA  ( krffjL/jLa ),  designation  (occasionally  at¬ 
tested  already  in  antiquity)  of  the  title  usually 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  work  or  a  chapter.  It  is 
often  written  in  characters  different  from  those 
of  the  text  (i.e.,  in  minuscule  MSS  the  lemmata 
are  often  written  in  uncial,  and  vice  versa)  and 
also  in  ink  of  a  different  color  (usually  red).  Some¬ 
times  a  scribe  forgot  to  add  the  lemma  (and  initial 
letters)  to  a  text  so  that  the  work  remained  with¬ 
out  title  (anepigraphos)  until  a  later  copyist  in¬ 
vented  a  new  one. 

Normally  the  lemma  contains  the  author’s  name 
(sometimes,  however,  only  in  the  formula  ton  au- 
tou,  “by  the  same,”  which  can  be  misleading)  and 
details  about  contents,  occasion,  and  (esp.  in  the 
case  of  letters)  the  addressee.  Sometimes  the  lemma 
provides  the  only  information  at  our  disposal  about 
the  writer  and  the  historical  context  of  the  work, 
Byz.  texts  being  mostly  tacit  in  this  respect.  On 
the  other  hand  the  reliability  of  the  lemma  is 
always  relative,  because  it  is  not  formulated  by 
the  author  himself,  except  in  the  case  of  auto¬ 
graphs.  Cases  of  pseudepigraphy  occur  time  and 
again;  they  are  often  due  to  the  attempt  to  gain 
a  higher  price  for  the  MS  by  means  of  an  attrac¬ 
tive  author  attribution. 

lit.  O.  Kresten,  “Phantomgestalten  in  der  byzanti¬ 
nischen  Literaturgeschichte,”  JOB  25  (1976)  207-22.  H. 
Hunger,  “Minuskel  und  Auszeichnungsschriften  im  10.- 
12.  [ahrhundert,”  in  PGEB  201-20.  -W.H. 

LEMNOS  (Afj/ruo?),  island  in  the  northern  Ae¬ 
gean  Sea  that  controlled  the  passage  between 
Constantinople  and  Thessalonike;  its  capital  was 
Hephaisteia.  In  late  antiquity  it  was  listed  among 
the  cities  of  the  province  of  Achaia  (Hierokl. 
649.1);  by  the  gth  C.  it  was  part  of  the  theme  of 
the  Aegean  Sea.  Ahrweiler  ( Mer  127,  n.6)  hy¬ 
pothesized  that  in  the  10th  C.  Lemnos  was  under 
the  command  of  the  strategos  of  Thessalonike,  but 
her  reference  to  Skyl.  368.78  does  not  support 
this  view.  Neither  do  we  have  any  proof  that 
Lemnos  was  an  important  shipyard:  a  donation 
of  1016  ( Lavra  1,  no. 20. 79)  only  mentions  a  cer¬ 
tain  Andrew,  a  homeowner  or  former  epeiktes 
of  the  island,  and  a  purchase  deed  of  993  identi¬ 
fies  the  protospat harios  and  exartistes  (“rigger”)  Mi¬ 
chael  as  a  friend  of  Athanasios  of  Athos  ( Lavra  1, 
no.  10.23-25) — his  whereabouts  are  not  indicated. 

The  island  was  sacked  by  the  Saracens  in  902 
and  remained  for  several  years  a  focus  of  anti- 


Arab  naval  operations.  After  1204  Lemnos  was 
placed  under  the  authority  of  the  Latin  Empire 
but  was  reconquered  by  Michael  VIII  (Greg. 
1:98.16).  The  loss  of  Asia  Minor  made  Lemnos 
important  as  a  source  of  food  (monasteries  of  Mt. 
Athos  had  properties  on  Lemnos),  as  a  political 
force  (the  inhabitants  of  Lemnos  supported  An- 
dronikos  III  against  Andronikos  II- — Kantak. 
i:i5of),  and  as  a  prize  in  the  struggle  for  power 
(John  VI  Kantakouzenos  gave  it  first  to  his  brother 
Manuel,  then  to  his  son  Matthew  Kantakou¬ 
zenos— Kantak.  3:312.1-8).  The  island  was  de¬ 
manded  by  Alfonso  V  of  Aragon  (1416—1458)  as 
the  price  of  his  aid  for  Constantinople,  and  of¬ 
fered  by  Constantine  XI  to  Giustiniani  Longo  if 
he  would  help  to  repulse  the  Turks.  After  1453 
Lemnos  was  given  briefly  to  the  Gattilusi  of  Les¬ 
bos,  then  granted  as  part  of  an  appanage  by 
Mehmed  II  in  1460  to  Demetrios  Palaiologos, 
former  despotes  of  the  Morea.  It  was  finally  con¬ 
quered  by  the  Ottomans  in  1479. 

The  bishop  of  Hephaisteia  attended  the  Council 
of  Nicaea  in  325.  A  part  of  Eastern  Illyricum,  the 
island  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Rome  until 
the  8th  C.  Lemnos  became  an  archbishopric  in 
the  9th  C.  and  metropolis  during  the  Civil  War 
of  1341—47.  The  Latin  conquest  seems  not  to 
have  affected  the  position  of  the  Greek  bishops 
of  the  island. 

lit.  C.  Fredrich,  “Lemnos,”  MDAI  AA  31  (1906)  2466 
249L  Laurent,  Corpus  5.1:657!,  3:1616  j.F.  Haldon,  “Lim- 
nos,  Monastic  Holdings  and  the  Byzantine  State:  Ca.  1261  — 
1453,”  in  Continuity  and  Change  in  Late  Byzantine  Society 
(Birmingham— Washington,  D.C.,  1986)  161—215. 


LENT  {TBtjcrocpoLKocrTTj.  lit.  “fortieth  [day]”),  a  pe¬ 
riod,  ideally  40  days  in  duration,  of  penance  and 
fasting  in  preparation  for  Easter.  This  period  is 
also  called  “Great  Lent”  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
three  lesser  Bvz.  lents,  those  preceding  the  Na¬ 
tivity  of  Christ,  the  Dormition  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  the  feast  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  on  29 
June  (the  last  Lent  extends  from  the  Monday 
following  the  Sunday  after  Pentecost  until  the 
vigil  of  the  Apostles’  feast). 

The  first  sure  evidence  of  Lent  occurs  in  Festal 
Letter  II  of  Athanasios  of  Alexandria,  from  330. 
By  the  end  of  the  4th  C.  a  prepaschal  Lent  was 
in  practice  almost  everywhere,  an  outgrowth  of 
the  preparation  for  baptism  at  Easter.  Lent  later 
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became  also  a  penitential  preparation  for  the  rec¬ 
onciliation  of  penitents  during  Holy  Week.  But 
growth  was  not  uniform,  as  evidence  from  Jeru¬ 
salem,  Rome,  and  Egypt  shows:  Egypt,  for  in¬ 
stance,  once  had  a  six-week  post-Epiphany  fast  in 
imitation  of  Jesus’  postbaptismal  fast. 

The  duration  of  Lent  and  the  ways  of  calculat¬ 
ing  it  have  also  varied.  Originally  the  whole  period 
lasted  six  weeks.  Where  Saturdays  and  Sundays 
were  not  fast  days  (except  for  Holy  Saturday), 
this  amounted  to  only  36  days  of  fasting  in  Lent 
plus  Holy  Week;  thus  these  days  were  called  “the 
tithe  of  the  year.”  Soon  literalism  and  the  desire 
to  have  40  actual  fast  days  led  in  the  6th— 7th  C. 
in  Constantinople  to  the  addition  of  another,  pre- 
Lenten  tyrine,  or  “Cheesefare  Week”  of  fasting 
that,  with  the  six  weeks  of  Lent  plus  Holy  Week, 
makes  a  total  of  eight  weeks,  each  with  five  fast 
days,  40  in  all. 

Lenten  liturgical  legislation  first  appears  in  can¬ 
ons  45  and  49—52  of  the  Council  of  Laodikeia  in 
380  (Mansi  2:57  iCE),  and  Lenten  liturgy  is  al¬ 
ready  highly  developed  in  Jerusalem  by  384,  as 
the  diary  of  Egeria  reveals;  other  evidence  is 
provided  by  the  contemporary  homilies  of  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem  and  by  the  5th-C.  Armenian  lec¬ 
tionary.  Byz.  Lenten  liturgy,  later  codified  in  the 
liturgical  book  called  the  triodion,  is  seen  in  the 
Typikon  of  the  Great  Church,  in  later  monastic 
typika  as  well  as  in  the  Kletorologion  of  Philo- 
theos  and  other  ceremonial  books  ( De  cer.,  bk.i, 
chs.  28-30;  pseudo-Kod.  221-24).  Many  Lenten 
sermons  have  survived:  the  preacher  usually  used 
the  season  of  Lent  to  expose  the  vices  of  his  flock 
and  to  suggest  ways  for  moral  improvement. 

lit.  K.  Holl,  Gesammelte  Aussatze  zur  Kirchengeschichte,  vol. 
2  (Tubingen  1928)  155-203.  Talley,  Liturgical  Year  163— 
2TO.  — R.F.T. 


LEO  (Aeoip,  lit.  “lion”),  personal  name.  Although 
well  known  in  antiquity  (W.  Pape,  Worterbuch  der 
griechischen  Eigennamen3  [Braunschweig  1863—70] 
793f),  it  was  apparently  rare  in  the  4th  C.:  PLRE 
1 :4g8  cites  only  two  Leos  alongside  24  Leontioi. 
It  became  more  popular  in  the  5th  C.:  in  PLRE 
2:661—66  there  are  about  12  Leos,  but  still  fewer 
than  Leontioi  (30).  The  relative  frequency  changed 
by  the  time  of  Theophanes  the  Confessor,  who 
lists  18  Leos  and  only  two  Leontioi.  The  name 
reached  its  peak  in  Skylitzes,  who  has  38  Leos, 


more  than  Theodore  and  Basil;  in  the  acts  of 
Lavra ,  vol.  1  (10th- 12th  C.),  Leo  is  numerous 
(26),  even  though  here  the  name  is  a  little  behind 
Theodore  (30)  and  Basil  (29);  in  Iviron,  vol.  1 
(loth-iith  C.),  Leo  (11)  is  ahead  of  Theodore 
(9),  but  behind  Basil  (20).  In  the  later  period  the 
name  lost  popularity:  in  Lavra ,  vols.  2-3  (13th- 
15th  C.),  Leo  is  in  twelfth  place  with  31  instances, 
fewer  than  Athanasios  (35)  and  Kyriakos  (34),  and 
far  fewer  thanuashionable  names  like  John  (350) 
and  others  of  its  ilk.  The  frequency  of  the  name 
in  the  acts  of  Docheiariou  is  higher:  Leo  is  more 
frequent  than  Athanasios  or  Kyriakos,  but  far 
behind  Theodore.  As  an  imperial  name  Leo  was 
popular  between  the  5th  and  10th  C.  Since  the 
name  Leo  was  borne  by  several  Iconoclast  em¬ 
perors  (Leo  III-V),  their  adversaries  used  the 
expression  “wild  beast”  to  designate  a  “heretic” 
emperor;  on  the  other  hand,  the  lion  as  a  royal 
animal  could  serve  as  a  symbol  or  epithet  of  a 
“pious”  Leo.  -A.K. 

LEO  I,  called  the  “Butcher”  (Ma/ceAA’ps)  or  the 
“Great”  (probably  not  because  of  his  piety  but  to 
distinguish  him  from  Leo  II,  the  “Little,”  his 
grandson),  emperor  (from  7  Feb.  457);  of  Bessian 
origin,  born  in  Illyrian  Dacia  ca.400,  died  18  Jan. 
474.  A  low-ranking  officer  commanding  a  garri¬ 
son  in  Selymbria  and  a  personal  servant  ( kourator ) 
of  Aspar  and  his  son,  he  was  chosen  by  Aspar  as 
emperor  upon  Marcian’s  death.  Aspar  saw  Leo  as 
a  compliant  tool  through  whom  he  could  exercise 
power.  Leo  was  crowned  by  Patr.  Anatolios  (449- 
58) — the  first  case  of  imperial  coronation  by  a 
patriarch.  Leo’s  reign  witnessed  natural  disasters 
(a  fire  in  Constantinople  in  465,  earthquakes)  and 
religious  conflicts  (Timotheos  Ailouros  in  Al-' 
exandria,  the  attempt  of  Peter  the  Fuller  to 
seize  the  see  of  Antioch).  He  was  forced  to  lower 
taxes  and  curb  official  abuses.  Aspar  defeated  the 
Huns  in  468,  and  the  Danubian  provinces  enjoyed 
relative  prosperity;  the  situation  in  the  East  was 
quiet.  Attempts  to  control  Italy  led  to  military 
coups  when  the  army,  commanded  by  Ricimer, 
proclaimed  as  augusti  Majorian,  Anthemios  (both 
Leo’s  nominees),  and  Glycerius  (whom  Leo  re¬ 
fused  to  recognize  and  replaced  with  Julius  Ne- 
pos).  The  maritime  expedition  of  468  against  the 
Vandals  failed  due  to  the  incompetence  of  its 
commander  Basiliskos. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  LEO  I 


LEO  I  m.  VERINA  daughter  BASILISKOS 


s°n  Ariadnf.  Leontia 

■ - m.  (1 )  Zeno 

j  m.  (2)  ANASTASIOS  I 

Leo  II 

Based  on  Grume],  Chronologit  361,  with  modifications. 


By  468  Leo  started  to  liberate  himself  from  the 
control  of  Aspar  and  the  Goths,  using  the  Isau- 
rians  under  Zeno  as  a  counterweight  to  them.  Leo 
married  his  daughter  Ariadne  to  Zeno.  In  471 
Aspar  and  his  son  Ardabourios  were  murdered. 
Orthodox  tradition  depicts  Leo  and  his  wife  Veri- 
na  as  pious  sovereigns  devoted  to  the  cult  of  the 
Virgin.  Thus,  in  a  loth-C.  MS  (ed.  A.  Wenger, 
RLB  10  [1952]  54O,  they  are  said  to  have  ordered 
a  gold  soros  for  a  relic  of  the  Virgin’s  clothing 
(here  peribole ;  see  Maphorion),  placing  above  it 
an  image  of  Mary  enthroned  and  adored  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  family.  (See  genealogical  table.) 

lit.  Bury,  LRE  1:314—23.  W.  Ensslin,  RE  12  (1925) 
1947—61.  Kaegi,  Decline  31-48.  A.  Kozlov,  “Osnovnye  11a- 
pravlenija  politiceskoj  oppozicii  pravitel’stvu  Vizantii  v  50- 
nacale  70— ch  gg.  V  v.,”  ADSV  20  (1983)  29—39. 

-T.E.G.,  A.C. 

LEO  I  THE  GREAT,  pope  (from  29  Sept.  440) 
and  saint;  born  end  of  4th  C.?  in  Volterra?  Tus¬ 
cany,  died  Rome  10  Nov.  461;  Greek  feastday  18 
Feb.  Leo  contended  with  barbarian  assaults  on 
Italy:  in  452  he  participated  in  an  embassy  to 
Attila  and  persuaded  him  to  withdraw  from 
Italy;  in  455.  while  Petronius  Maximus  tried  to 
flee  from  besieged  Rome,  Leo  negotiated  with  the 
Vandal  Gaiseric  and  convinced  him  to  spare  the 
city  from  fire.  Another  problem  was  the  growing 
power  of  the  Eastern  churches — Leo  joined  Con¬ 
stantinople  against  Alexandria.  He  opposed  Nes- 
torianism  and  in  an  epistle  to  Patr.  Flavian  of 
Constantinople  defended  the  thesis  of  the  two 
natures  of  Christ.  The  main  problem  he  faced, 
however,  was  the  relationship  of  the  church  to 
the  state:  Leo  propagated  the  idea  of  close  collab¬ 
oration  between  the  two  authorities  and  empha¬ 
sized  the  divine  principles  of  the  imperial  power. 


He  developed  the  concept  that  authority  and  obe¬ 
dience  were  dialectically  interwoven  and  that  the 
emperor,  while  obedient  to  God,  was  to  be  the 
master  of  his  subjects  (H.  Arens,  Die  christologische 
Sprache  Leos  des  Grossen  [Freiburg  im  Br.  1982] 
698f). 

Loyal  to  Valentinian  III,  Leo  sought  the  sup¬ 
port  of  Constantinople,  where  he  established  his 
apocrisiarius  as  intermediary  between  Rome  and 
the  emperor.  Leo  did  not  approve  of  the  idea  of 
convening  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  but  he  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  emperor’s  will  and  worked  suppor- 
tively;  he  only  required  unconditionally  that  his 
legates  should  preside  over  the  council  (M. 
Wojtowytsch,  Papsttum  und  Konzile  von  den  Anfang- 
en  bis  zu  Leo  /.  [Stuttgart  1981]  33 if).  Leo  devel¬ 
oped  the  idea  of  primacy  but  supported  canon 
28  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  The  Iconophiles 
respected  Leo,  and  in  the  9th  C.  Theodore  Crap- 
tos  composed  a  kanon  in  his  honor  (E.  Bouvy,  EO 
1  [1897-98]  172).  His  Greek  vita,  vague  in  its 
contents  (C.  Van  den  Vorst,  AB  29  [1910J  400— 
408),  was  probably  compiled  on  the  basis  of  a 
poem  in  political  verse  (R.  Goossens,  Byzantion  6 
[1931]  427-32).  Leo’s  lengthy  letter  dated  1 1  June 
453  to  Theodoret  of  Cyprus  where  the  pope 
vouchsafes  the  orthodoxy  of  Theodoret’s  views  is, 
probably,  a  mid-6th-C.  forgery  produced  in  the 
vein  of  Western  reaction  to  the  affair  of  the  Three 
Chapters,  or  a  revision  of  the  authentic  text  (R. 
Schieffer  in  Antidoron.  Hulde  aan  Dr.  Maurits  Geer- 
ard  [Wetteren  1984]  81-87). 

lit.  T.  Jalland,  The  Life  and  Times  of  St.  Leo  the  Great 
(London  1941).  P.  Stockmeier,  Leo  I.  des  Grossen.  Beurteilung 
der  kaiserlichen  Religionspolitik  (Munich  1959).  F.  Paschoud, 
Roma  aeterna  (Rome  1967)  311-22.  W.  Ullmann,  “Leo  I 
and  die  Theme  of  Papal  Primacy,”  JThSt  n.s.  11  (i960) 
25-51.  -A.K. 

LEO  II,  “the  Little”  (6  pa/cpo?),  emperor  (473- 
74);  born  ca.467,  died  Constantinople  17  Nov.? 
474.  Since  Leo  I  had  no  sons,  he  of  necessity 
looked  to  his  grandson  Leo,  the  child  of  his 
daughter  Ariadne  and  her  husband  Zeno,  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  line.  In  the  fall  of  473,  shortly  before 
Leo  I  died,  he  proclaimed  his  six-year-old  grand¬ 
son  as  caesar  and  then  augustus.  Early  the  next 
year,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Leo  I,  the 
child  emperor  crowned  his  father  Zeno  in  the 
Hippodrome,  with  the  approval  of  the  senate 
(Feb.  474);  the  boy  died  a  few  months  later.  Latin 
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writers  (Victor  Tonnensis,  Isidore  of  Seville)  ac¬ 
cuse  Zeno  of  murdering  his  son.  In  any  case,  after 
the  boy’s  death  a  conspiracy  developed  against 
Zeno  in  which  Leo  I’s  widow,  Verina,  played  an 
active  role;  she  then  changed  her  mind,  however, 
and  warned  Zeno  about  the  plot. 

lit.  A.  Lippold,  RE  2.R.  10  (1972)  157-60.  PLRE 
2:664b  — A.K. 

LEO  II/I  (Arm.  Lewon),  successor  of  his  brother 
Ruben  III  as  Rubenid  prince  Leo  II  (1 187—1 198/ 
g),  then  first  king  of  Armenian  Cilicia  as  Leo  I 
(1198/9-1219).  Leo  successfully  fought  the  Tur¬ 
komans  and  the  Seljuks  and  allied  himself  with 
the  Crusaders  through  his  successive  marriages 
to  Isabel  of  Jerusalem  and  Sybil  of  Cyprus.  The 
consolidation  of  his  principality  and  the  failure  of 
ecclesiastical  discussions  with  Byz.  after  the  death 
of  Emp.  Manuel  I  led  him  to  turn  for  recognition 
to  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Although  the  death 
of  Frederick  I  Barbarossa  and  cautious  negotia¬ 
tions  with  Rome  toward  a  union  of  churches  were 
setbacks,  Leo  was  crowned  king  at  Tarsos  on  6 
Jan.  1 198/9  (the  date  is  still  disputed)  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  both  the  local  Byz.  metropolitan  and  the 
archbishop  of  Mainz;  from  the  latter  he  received 
the  royal  insignia  in  the  name  of  Emp.  Henry  VI 
of  Germany.  This  investiture  was  apparently  ap¬ 
proved  by  Alexios  III  Angelos  who  also  sent  Leo 
a  crown. 

The  reign  of  Leo  marked  the  political  apogee 
of  the  Cilician  kingdom,  as  he  gained  the  support 
of  the  Hospitallers  and  the  Teutonic  knights  to 
whom  he  granted  extensive  domains.  He  likewise 
encouraged  Western  traders,  who  enriched  the 
country.  Relations  with  the  Crusader  states  dete¬ 
riorated,  however,  as  a  result  of  his  protracted 
and  vain  attempts  to  secure  the  princedom 
of  Antioch  for  his  half-Latin  grandnephew 
Raymond-Ruben.  Soon  after  Leo  died,  the  re¬ 
sentful  Armenian  nobles  murdered  his  Latin  son- 
in-law  and  forced  Leo’s  daughter  Zabel  to  marry 
Het'um  I,  which  initiated  the  new  Het'umid  dy¬ 
nasty  in  1226. 

lit.  L.  Alishan,  Leon  le  Magnifique  premier  roi  de  Sissouan 
ou  de  I’Armeno-Cilicie  (Venice  1888).  Boase,  Cilician  Armenia 


LEO  III,  emperor  (717-41);  founder  of  the  Isau- 
rian  dynasty;  born  Germanikeia  ca.685,  died 
Constantinople  18  June  741.  His  baptismal  name 


was  perhaps  Konon.  Some  scholars  accept  Byz. 
reports  that  place  Leo  Ill’s  early  career  in  the 
East,  but  most  believe  Theophanes  the  Confes¬ 
sor’s  account  (Theoph.  391.5—11)  that  Leo  was 
reared  in  Mesembria,  where  his  family  had  been 
resettled  under  Justinian  II.  Theophanes  also  re¬ 
ports  that  in  705  he  was  entitled  spatharios  after 
donating  500  sheep  to  Justinian  and  that  he  fol¬ 
lowed  Justinian  to  Constantinople  and  rose  to 
prominence,  being  sent  to  the  Caucasus  to  secure 
the  Alans  against  the  Arab-backed  Abchasians  (M. 
Canard,  REArm  8  [1971]  353—57)-  Leo  was  named 
strategos  of  the  Anatolikon  by  Anastasios  II,  after 
whose  deposition  he  joined  forces  with  Artabas- 
dos  to  force  the  abdication  of  Theodosios  III. 
Leo  entered  Constantinople  on  25  Mar.  717  and 
secured  his  throne  by  resisting  the  siege  of  Mas- 
lama  and  suppressing  revolts  by  the  Sicilian  stra¬ 
tegos  (718)  and  Anastasios  (719). 

Throughout  his  reign,  Leo  was  concerned  with 
the  defense,  organization,  and  unity  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  He  raised  taxes  to  repair  the  land  walls  of 
Constantinople  (Foss-Winheld,  Fortifications  53,  82, 
100).  He  campaigned  against  the  Arabs  in  alliance 
with  the  Khazars  and  Georgians;  his  victory  at 
Akroinon  in  740  ended  their  advance  in  Asia 
Minor.  Leo’s  administrative  actions  included  the 
creation  of  the  Thrakesion  and  Kibyrrhaiotai 
themes,  and  the  droungariate  of  the  Aegean  Sea; 
he  may  also  have  raised  Crete  to  the  status  of 
theme.  His  Ecloga  was  an  important  revision  of 
Justinianic  law.  Possibly  raised  as  a  Monophysite, 
Leo  as  emperor  insisted  on  Chalcedonian  reli¬ 
gious  uniformity,  persecuting  Montanists  and  Jews 
to  the  point  of  forcible  conversion.  In  726  he 
inaugurated  imperial  support  for  Igonoclasm 
(Anastos,  “Leo  Ill’s  Edict”  5-41)  and  in  730  con: 
voked  a  silention  to  ratify  an  edict  condemning 
icons.  This  provoked  Patr.  Germanos  I,  whom 
Leo  deposed.  It  also  brought  conflict  with  popes 
Gregory  II  (see  Eutychios,  exarch  of  Ravenna) 
and  Gregory  III.  The  origins  of  Leo’s  Icono- 
clasm  are  obscure.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Mus¬ 
lim  actions  (see  YazId  II)  or  Jewish  circles  stim¬ 
ulated  these  views,  as  hostile  Byz.  writers  charged. 
He  had  the  support  of  some  high  clerics,  esp.  in 
Asia  Minor,  but  their  degree  of  influence  is  un¬ 
known.  He  himself  referred  to  biblical  prohibi¬ 
tions  against  images. 

Leo  increased  taxes  in  Sicily,  Calabria,  and  II- 
lyricum  in  732/3;  he  may  have  transferred  these 
territories  from  papal  to  Byz.  jurisdiction  (M,  An¬ 


astos,  SBN  9  [1957]  14-31),  although  this  more 
likely  occurred  under  Constantine  V  (Ostrogor- 
sky,  History  170,  n.i).  He  also  had  to  subdue  a 
revolt  from  Hellas  and  the  Cyclades  (Th.  Korres, 
Byzantiaka  i  [1981]  37—49).  He  crowned  his  wife 
Maria  in  718  and  their  son  Constantine  (V)  in 
720. 

lit.  S.  Gero,  Byzantine  lconoclasm  during  the  Reign  of  Leo 
III  (Louvain  1973).  K.  Schenk,  Kaiser  Leon  III  (Halle  1880). 

-P.A.H. 


LEO  III,  pope  (26/7  Dec.  795-12  June  816); 
probably  of  humble  origin.  Beck  refutes  the  the¬ 
ory  that  Leo’s  father  Atzupios  was  a  Greek  ( Ideen , 
pt.VII  [1969],  131-37),  suggesting  the  man’s  Arab 
origin.  Leo  scrupulously  respected  Frankish  sov¬ 
ereignty  over  Italy:  he  immediately  notified  Char¬ 
lemagne — not  the  Byz.  emperor — of  his  election 
and,  no  later  than  798,  went  beyond  Hadrian  I 
by  adding  the  Frankish  ruler’s  regnal  years  to  his 
own  in  dating  documents.  On  25  Apr.  799  a 
faction  including  Hadrian’s  relatives  attacked  Leo, 
who  escaped  to  Charlemagne  at  Paderborn.  Re¬ 
stored  by  the  Franks,  Leo  crowned  Charlemagne 
imperator  in  St.  Peter’s  on  25  Dec.  800;  his  action, 
which  perhaps  reflected  Frankish  rejection  of  Em¬ 
press  Irene’s  legitimacy,  resulted  in  the  creation 
of  a  rival  empire  in  the  West  with  lasting  political 
implications.  The  ensuing  controversy  with  Con¬ 
stantinople  was  settled  only  in  812  when  the  en¬ 
voys  of  Emp.  Nikephoros  I  accepted  a  new  treaty 
issued  jointly  by  Charlemagne  in  Aachen  and  Leo 
in  Rome,  and  Patr.  Nikephoros  I  was  finally  al¬ 
lowed  to  send  Leo  the  customary  synodika.  Leo 
did  not  act  on  the  suggestion  of  Theodore  of 
Stoudios  that  he  convene  a  council  with  regard 
to  the  Moechian  Controversy,  but  Theodore’s 
biographers  credit  the  pope  with  a  role  in  its 
resolution.  When  ca.807  a  dispute  about  the 
filioque  arose  in  Jerusalem  between  Frankish 
and  Greek  monks  and  Charlemagne’s  court  backed 
the  Franks,  Leo  accepted  the  Greek  view  and 
sought  theological  support  from  the  patriarch  of 
Jerusalem.  Michael  Synkellos  was  sent  to  Leo 
ca.813  by  Patr.  Thomas  of  Jerusalem,  but  the 
embassy  was  detained  in  Constantinople. 

lit.  P.  Classen,  “Karl  der  Grosse,  das  Papsttum  nnd 
Byzanz,”  in  Karl  der  Grosse.  Lebenswerk  und  Nachleben,  ed. 
H.  Beumann  (Diisseldorf  1965)  1:537—608.  M.  Borgolte, 
“Papst  Leo  III.,  Karl  der  Grosse  und  die  Filioque-Streit 
von  Jerusalem,”  Byzantina  10  (1980)  401—27.  W.  Mohr, 
“Karl  der  Grosse,  Leo  III.  und  der  romische  Aufstand  von 
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799,”  Bulletin  du  Cange  30  (i960)  39-98.  V.  Peri,  “II  ‘fkl- 

ioque’  nel  magistero  di  Adriano  I  e  di  Leone  III,”  RivStChlt 

41(1987)5-25.  -M.McC.,  A.K. 

LEO  IV  THE  KHAZAR,  emperor  (775-80);  born 
Constantinople  25  Jan.  750,  died  Strongylon  8 
Sept.  780.  He  was  the  son  of  Constantine  V  and 
his  Khazar  wife,  Irene,  and  was  thus  nicknamed 
“the  Khazar.”  Crowned  co-emperor  in  751,  Leo 
was  married  to  Irene  in  Dec.  769.  Soon  after  his 
accession  Leo  crowned  their  son  Constantine  VI 
as  co-emperor,  prompting  a  conspiracy  in  favor 
of  his  five  half-brothers  (including  Caesar 
Nikephoros),  which  he  easily  suppressed.  Little 
is  known  of  Leo’s  reign.  He  was  active  against  the 
Arabs,  sending  campaigns  into  Syria  in  776  and 
778  under  the  command  of  Michael  Lachano- 
drakon  but  could  not  prevent  major  incursions 
into  Asia  Minor  in  776,  779,  and  780  (the  last  by 
HArun  al-Rashid).  Leo  supported  Iconoclasm 
but  actively  persecuted  Iconophiles  only  in  Aug. 
780,  when  he  had  a  number  of  court  officials 
beaten,  tonsured,  and  imprisoned.  He  died  of  a 
fever  while  campaigning  against  the  Bulgarians. 

lit.  P.  Speck,  Kaiser  Konstantin  VI  (Munich  1978)  1:53— 
103,  2:423—92.  Ostrogorsky,  History  175-77.  W.  Tread- 
gold,  “An  Indirectly  Preserved  Source  for  the  Reign  of 
Leo  IV,”  JOB  34  (1984)  69-76.  -P.A.H. 

LEO  V  THE  ARMENIAN,  emperor  (813-20); 
died  Constantinople  25  Dec.  820.  He  was  the  son 
of  the  patrikios  Bardas  (Genes.  26.75),  who  was  of 
Armenian  descent  (Toumanoff,  “Caucasia”  151). 
Raised  in  the  Anatolikon  theme,  Leo  served  in 
803  under  strategos  Bardanes  Tourkos,  possibly 
as  protostrator.  He  deserted  Bardanes  for  Nike¬ 
phoros  I,  who  named  him  commander  of  the 
foederati  and  gave  him  two  palaces  in  Constan¬ 
tinople  (Janin,  CP  byz.  137,  33 if).  Nikephoros 
later  exiled  him,  perhaps  because  Leo  had  en¬ 
riched  himself  illegally  or  perhaps  because  Leu 
sympathized  with  the  rebel  Arsaber,  whose 
daughter  Theodosia  Leo  had  married.  Michael  I 
recalled  Leo  and  named  him  hypostrategos  of  the 
Armeniakon  theme,  then  strategos  and  patrikios. 

Leo  was  acclaimed  emperor  after  the  battle  of 
Versinikia  and  crowned  by  Patr.  Nikephoros  I 
on  22  July  in  Hagia  Sophia,  Constantinople.  The 
accession  of  the  Bulgarian  khan  Omurtag  and 
the  death  of  the  ‘Abbasid  caliph  Harun  al-RashId 
permitted  Leo  to  rebuild  towns  and  defenses  in 
Thrace.  He  restored  Iconoclasm  by  appointing 
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a  preparatory  commission  under  John  (VII) 
Grammatikos,  deposing  Patr.  Nikephoros,  and 
convoking,  in  815,  a  local  council  in  Constanti¬ 
nople  (see  under  Constantinople,  Councils  of) 
that  renounced  the  Council  in  Trullo  and  reha¬ 
bilitated  the  Council  of  Hieria  (P.  Alexander, 
DOP  7  [1953]  35—66).  Because  of  his  Iconoclasm, 
Byz.  sources  are  hostile  to  Leo,  accusing  him, 
among  other  things,  of  stoning  the  recently  re¬ 
stored  image  of  Christ  at  the  Chalke  and  thus  of 
emulating  Leo  III.  He  was,  however,  an  excellent 
general  and  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  fairness  and 
honesty.  He  made  competent  military  appoint¬ 
ments,  including  Michael  (II),  Thomas  the  Slav, 
and  Manuel.  He  also  fortified  Constantinople’s 
walls  at  Blachernai.  Leo  was  assassinated  in  church 
on  Christmas  Day  by  supporters  of  Michael  II; 


his  body  was  publicly  exposed  in  the  Hippodrome 
before  being  buried  on  Prote. 

lit.  Treadgold,  Byz.  Revival  196—225.  V.  Grumel,  “Les 
relations  politico-religieuses  entre  Byzance  et  Rome  sous  le 
regne  de  Leon  V  l’Armenien,”  REB  18  (i960)  19— 44. 
Alexander,  Pair.  Nicephorus  125-47.  Martin,  Iconoclastic 
Controversy  159—83.  Bury,  ERE  43—76.  -P.A.H.,  A.C. 

LEO  VI,  co-emperor  (from  6  Jan.  870),  emperor 
(30  July  886-912);  born  Constantinople?  19  Sept. 
866  (V.  Grumel,  EO  35  [1936]  331-33),  died 
Constantinople  1 1  May  912.  Second  son  of  Basil 
I,  Leo  was  called  the  Wise  or  Philosopher  (Dolger, 
Byzanz  201,  n.13).  An  educated  man  who  dabbled 
in  literature,  he  was  perceived  by  the  next  gen¬ 
eration  as  a  prophet  and  a  sage.  The  officialdom 
of  the  capital  supported  him,  his  major  counselors 


Leo  VI.  Emp.  Leo  VI  the  Wise  on  his  deathbed.  Miniature  from  the  illustrated 
manuscript  of  the  Chronicle  of  John  Skylitzes  in  Madrid  (Bibl.  Nac.  vitr.  26-2, 
fol.!16v);  12th  C.  Biblioteca  Nacional,  Madrid. 
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being  Zaoutzes,  the  eunuch  Samonas,  and  the 
eunucn  Constantine;  Leo  sought  the  support  of 
aristocratic  families  such  as  Phokas  and  Doukas, 
but  also  tried  to  keep  them  at  bay,  thus  provoking 
serious  conflicts  (e.g.,  the  revolt  of  Andronikos 
Doukas).  His  ecclesiastical  policy  was  parallel:  Leo 
was  supported  by  patriarchs  such  as  his  brother 
Stephen  (886-93),  Zaoutzes’  nominee  Antony  II 
Kauleas  (893-901),  and  Leo’s  spiritual  father 
Euthymios,  whereas  he  deposed  Photios  and 
was  in  conflict  with  Nicholas  I  Mystikos,  esp. 
over  his  fourth  marriage.  Leo  hoped  for  political 
reconciliation:  he  delivered  a  speech  praising  his 
father  but  at  the  same  time  arranged  a  solemn 
translation  of  the  body  of  Michael  III  to  Con¬ 
stantinople.  Leo’s  administration  was  active  in 
codification  and  in  establishing  political  “order”; 
the  Basilika,  the  Novels  of  Leo  VI,  the  Book 
of  the  Eparch,  and  the  Kletorologion  of  Philo- 
theos  were  published;  and  under  Leo’s  name  a 
book  on  military  tactics,  the  Taktika  of  Leo  VI, 
was  produced.  The  lack  of  a  male  heir  and  the 
premature  death  of  his  first  three  wives,  Theo- 
phano,  Zoe  (daughter  of  Zaoutzes),  and  Eudokia 
Baiane,  undermined  Leo’s  search  for  stabilization. 
When  finally  his  concubine  Zoe  Karbonopsina 
gave  birth  to  Constantine  VII,  instead  of  stabi¬ 
lization  a  severe  struggle  over  the  tetragamy  of 
Leo  resulted. 

Leo’s  international  policy  was  more  or  less  un¬ 
successful:  in  896  Symeon  of  Bulgaria  defeated 
the  Byz.;  in  902  Taormina  was  lost  and  in  904 
Leo  of  Tripoli  sacked  Thessalonike;  the  Rus’ 
prince  Oleg  attacked  Constantinople  in  907;  and 
in  912  the  fleet  of  Himerios  was  annihilated.  Leo 
did  not  trust  aristocratic  generals  and  preferred 
to  negotiate  with  his  neighbors  by  sending  envoys 
such  as  Leo  Choirosphaktes.  He  was  compelled 
to  accept  the  papacy’s  intervention  into  domestic 
church  affairs. 

The  Madrid  Skylitzes  MS  richly  illustrates  the 
events  of  Leo’s  reign  (Grabar-Manoussacas,  Sky¬ 
litzes,  nos.  242-72).  In  the  Paris  Homilies  of  Gre¬ 
gory  of  Nazianzos  (Omont,  Miniatures,  pi. XVI), 
Leo  is  portrayed  as  a  youth  of  about  15  with  his 
mother  Eudokia  Ingerina  and  brother  Alexan¬ 
der.  The  best  known  and  most  controversial  im¬ 
age  of  Leo  is  over  the  central  door  of  Hagia 
Sophia,  Constantinople,  where  he  appears  in 
proskynesis  at  Christ’s  feet.  N.  Oikonomides  has 
argued  that  this  mosaic  is  an  image  of  penitence, 


set  up  at  the  order  of  Nicholas  Mystikos  following 
the  council  of  920,  which  posthumously  pardoned 
Leo’s  tetragainy  ( DOP  30  [1976]  151-72). 

ed.  PG  107:1—298  (see  Ch.Astruc,  AB  100  [1982]  463— 
68).  A.  Vogt,  I.  Hausherr,  Oraison  funebre  de  Basile  Ier  par 
son  fils  Leon  le  Sage  (Rome  1932  ;  corr.  Adontz,  Etudes  111- 
23). 

lit.  N.  Popov,  Imperator  Lev  VI  Mudryj  (Moscow  1892). 
Vasiliev,  Byz.  Arabes  2.1:115-216.  Vogt,  “Leon  VI”.  C. 
Mango,  “The  Legend  of  Leo  the  Wise,”  ZRVI  6  (i960)  59— 
93.  J.  Irmscher,  “Die  Gestalt  Leons  VI.  des  Weisen  in 
Volkssage  und  Historiographie,”  in  Beitrage  zur  byzantin- 
ischen  Geschichte  im  9.-11.  Jahrhundert  (Prague  1978)  205- 
24.  Spatharakis,  Portrait  97L  256L  fig-63-  R.  Cormack, 
“Interpreting  the  Mosaics  of  S.  Sophia  at  Istanbul,”  Art 
History  4  (1981)  138-41.  -A.K.,  A.C. 

LEO  IX  (Bruno  of  Egisheim),  pope  (from  2  Dec. 
1048,  crowned  in  Rome  2  Feb.  1049);  born  Alsace 
21  June  1002,  died  Rome  19  Apr.  1054.  Leo 
strove  to  create  a  strong  and  independent  papacy 
based  on  a  reformed  clergy;  among  his  advisers 
were  Hildebrand  (later  Pope  Gregory  VII), 
Humbert  (later  cardinal  of  Silva  Candida),  and 
Peter  Damiani.  A  relative  of  the  imperial  house, 
Leo  was  nominated  as  pope  by  Henry  III  of 
Germany,  but  it  is  unclear  how  long  this  collab¬ 
oration  continued;  at  any  rate,  Germany  did  not 
help  Leo  against  the  Normans,  and  Leo  had  no 
choice  but  to  seek  the  support  of  Byzantium  and 
the  Byz.  governor  in  South  Italy,  Argyros,  son 
of  Melo  (D.  Nicol,  infra  8).  In  May  1053  Leo 
himself  led  a  small  expedition  against  the  Nor¬ 
mans,  but  before  Argyros  could  join  him  the  pope 
was  defeated  at  Civitate  (18  June)  and  captured; 
the  Normans  kept  him  prisoner  for  9  months. 
While  in  captivity  in  Benevento,  Leo  corre¬ 
sponded  with  Emp.  Constantine  IX  and  Patr. 
Michael  I  Keroularios,  and  in  Jan.  1054  a  Ro¬ 
man  embassy  left  for  Constantinople  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  create  an  anti-Norman  coalition.  The 
history  of  this  embassy  is  obscure  and  the  nature 
of  related  Latin  documents,  including  the  Dona¬ 
tion  of  Constantine  and  their  Greek  transla¬ 
tions,  is  questionable  (H.-G.  Krause  in  Aus  Kirche 
und  Reiche:  Festschrift  fur  Friedrich  Kempf  ed.  H. 
Mordek  [Sigmaringen  1983]  131—58).  The  mis¬ 
sion  failed  despite  Constantine  IX’s  desire  to  reach 
an  agreement;  it  is  probable  that  Argyros  played 
a  treacherous  role  by  inciting  the  Byz.  authorities 
against  the  pope.  Leo  returned  to  Rome  on  1 2 
Mar.  1054  a  broken  man,  and  died  before  the 
abrupt  end  of  negotiations  (see  Schism).  The 
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question  of  whether  his  vita  was  written  by  Hum¬ 
bert  (H.  Tritz,  StGreg  4  [1952]  246-72)  or  not 
(H.-G.  Krause,  DA  32  [1976]  49—85)  is  under 
discussion. 

lit.  A.  Garreau,  Saint  Leon  IX,  pape  alsacien  (Paris  1965). 
L.  Sittler,  P.  Stintzi,  Saint  Leon  IX,  le  pape  alsacien  (Colmar 
195°)'  Gay,  Italic  477-500.  E.  Petrucci,  “Rapporti  di  Leone 
IX  con  Costantinopoli,”  StMed  14(1973)733-831.  D.  Nicol, 
“Byzantium  and  the  Papacy  in  the  Eleventh  Century,” JEH 
13  (1962)  1-20.  H.  Houben,  “II  papato,  i  Normanni  e  la 
nuova  organizzazione  ecclesiastica  della  Puglia  e  della  Ba¬ 
silicata,”  AStCal  53  (1986)  15-32.  -A.K. 

LEO  GRAMMATIKOS.  See  Symeon  Logo- 

THETE. 

LEONARD  OF  CHIOS,  Dominican  eyewitness  to 
the  fall  of  Constantinople;  born  Chios  1395/6, 
died  probably  Genoa,  1459.  After  studies  in  Italy, 
Leonard  became  archbishop  of  Mytilene  (1  July 
*444)>  where  he  enjoyed  close  relations  with  the 
Gattilusio  lords  of  Lesbos,  as  reflected  in  his  De 
vera  nobilitate  (On  True  Nobility  [Avellino  1657]). 
He  joined  Isidore  of  Kiev  and  a  papal  delegation 
at  Chios  and  arrived  with  them  at  Constantinople 
on  26  Oct.  1452  to  realize  ecclesiastical  union. 
Although  captured  by  the  Turks  in  the  conquest, 
he  managed  to  escape  to  Chios,  whence  he  dis¬ 
patched  a  report  to  Pope  Nicholas  V  (16  Aug. 
J453)  that  describes  the  conquest  in  a  fashion 
hostile  to  the  Byz.  and  Venetians  but  favorable  to 
the  Genoese.  It  survives  in  the  Latin  original  and 
a  Venetian  (G.  Lanuschi,  Excidio  e  presa  di  Costan¬ 
tinopoli,  ed.  G.M.  Thomas,  SBAW  2  [1868]  1-38) 
as  well  as  a  vernacular  Greek  translation  (ed. 
G.Th.  Zoras,  Chronikon  peri  ton  Tourkon  Soultanon 
[Athens  1958]  79.17-94.3;  cf.  Gy.  Moravcsik,  BZ 
44  [ 1 95 1 J  428—36).  Leonard  returned  to  Italy 
ca.  1458  to  work  for  a  counteroffensive  against  the 
Turks  and  probably  died  there. 

ed.  L.T.  Belgrano,  Documenti  riguardanli  la  colonia  Ge¬ 
novese  di  Pern  (Genoa  1888)  233-57.  pC  159:923-41.  Ex¬ 
cerpts  with  Ital.  tr.— Pertusi,  Caduta  1:125-71.  Tr.  Jones, 
Siege  of  CP  11-41.  -M.McC. 

LEONTIOS,  (A eovtlos),  Eastern  usurper;  born 
Dalisandos,  Isauria,  died  at  the  fort  of  Papyrios 
(Paperon),  Isauria,  488.  A  military  commander 
( magister  militum),  whom  Emp.  Zeno  sent  to  oppose 
the  rebellion  of  Illos  in  484,  he  was  persuaded 
to  join  the  rebels.  Leontios  was  crowned  at  Tarsos 
on  i  g  J uly  484  by  the  empress  Verina,  who  claimed 


the  right  to  nominate  the  emperor.  The  rebels 
were  defeated  by  Zeno’s  troops  at  Antioch  in  Sept. 
484  and  were  besieged  at  the  fort  of  Papyrios. 
After  a  four-year  siege  they  were  betrayed  and 
executed. 

lit.  Bury,  LRE  1:397!.  PLRF  2:670!'.  -T.E.G. 

LEONTIOS,  presbyter  of  Constantinople  and 
homilist;  fl.  5th  or  6th  C.  He  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  6th-C.  theologian  Leontios  of  Byzan¬ 
tium  as  well  as  from  Leontios  the  monk  who  lived 
sometime  between  the  6th  and  8th  C.  and  wrote 
a  homily  on  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist  (C. 
Datema,  P.  Allen,  Byzantion  58  [1988]  188-229). 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  biography  of  Leontios 
the  presbyter,  although  Datema  and  Allen  lean 
towards  placing  him  in  the  mid-6th  C.  In  the  MS 
tradition  1 1  homilies  are  attributed  to  him;  the 
editors  assign  another  three  to  his  pen  on  the 
basis  of  stylistic  and  lexical  arguments.  His  hom¬ 
ilies  were  written  for  specific  feast  days,  on  such 
topics  as  Job,  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist,  Palm 
Sunday,  and  Pentecost.  He  wrote  in  a  vivid  style, 
making  use  of  monologues  and  dialogues;  his 
vocabulary  is  rich  and  varied,  including  numerous 
rare  or  unattested  words.  His  works  are  distin¬ 
guished  more  by  their  rhetorical  skill  than  for 
their  theological  subtlety. 

ed.  Homiliae,  cd.  C.  Datema,  P.  Allen  (Turnhout-Leuven 
i987)- 

lit.  L.  Perrone,  DPAC  2: 1931.  -A.M.T. 


LEONTIOS,  emperor  (695—98);  died  Constanti¬ 
nople  15  Feb.  (?)  706.  A  patrikios  of  Isaurian 
origin,  Leontios  was  appointed  strategos  of  Ana- 
tolikon,  apparently  by  Constantine  IV.  In  686 
Justinian  II  sent  him  against  the  Arabs  in  Ar¬ 
menia  and  Georgia,  where  he  campaigned  effec¬ 
tively  but  with  great  cruelty.  In  692  Justinian 
imprisoned  him  in  Constantinople,  perhaps  as 
punishment  for  Arab  victories  in  Asia  Minor.  In 
695  he  was  released  and  appointed  strategos  of 
Hellas  but,  aided  by  the  Blue  faction,  whose 
extermination  Justinian  was  rumored  to  be  plot¬ 
ting,  and  Patr.  Kallinikos  I  (693—705),  he  seized 
the  throne.  Byz.  sources  call  him  Leontios  but  his 
coinage  and  references  in  Western  sources  indi¬ 
cate  that  he  ruled  officially  as  Leo.  Little  is  known 
of  his  activities  as  emperor.  When  the  Arabs  cap¬ 
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tured  Carthage  in  6g7,  he  dispatched  a  fleet  un¬ 
der  John  Patrikios  to  recapture  North  Africa. 
He  was  clearing  Constantinople’s  Neorion  harbor 
of  debris  in  698  when  the  bubonic  plague  struck. 
He  was  overthrown  that  year  by  Tiberios  II,  who 
mutilated  his  nose  and  imprisoned  him  in  the 
Dalmatou  monastery.  After  retaking  Constanti¬ 
nople  in  705,  Justinian  II  paraded  Leontios 
through  the  city  and  beheaded  him  in  the  Hip¬ 
podrome. 

lit.  Stratus,  Byzantium  5:24-26,  69-87.  -P.A.H. 

LEONTIOS  OF  BYZANTIUM,  theologian;  died 
ca.543.  Establishing  his  biography  depends  on  a 
series  of  identifications:  one  of  them,  as  Leontios 
of  Jerusalem,  is  now  rejected;  another,  as  a  col¬ 
laborator  of  St.  Sabas  who  traveled  with  his  teacher 
to  Constantinople  in  531  and  from  whom  Sabas 
separated  when  he  learned  of  Leontios’s  Origenist 
inclinations,  is  strongly  supported  by  Evans  (in¬ 
fra).  Scholars  differ  in  their  judgment  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Leontios:  traditional  opinion  is  that  Leon¬ 
tios  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Chalcedonian 
creed,  whereas  Evans  views  Leontios  as  a  follower 
of  Origen  and  esp.  Evagrios  Pontikos.  The  focal 
point  of  Leontios’s  theology  was  the  search  for  a 
solution  to  the  problem  of  the  two  natures  and 
two  hypostases  in  the  incarnate  Christ:  in  his  book 
Against  the  Nestorians  and  Eutychians,  Leontios  re¬ 
jected  both  the  Nestorian  and  the  Monophysite 
concepts.  Even  though  his  search  for  a  philosoph¬ 
ical  definition  of  relation  and  substance  harked 
back  to  Origen  and  Plato  (A.  de  Hallcux,  RHE  66 
[1971]  983-85),  Leontios’s  perception  of  Christ 
differs  from  that  of  Evagrios:  in  Evagrios  the 
intellect  is  not  united  with  flesh  in  essence,  in 
Leontios  the  person  is  the  ontological  principle  of 
union  of  both  natures  (S.  Otto,  BZ  66  [1973]  97). 
Leontios  frequently  used  the  term  enhypostatos , 
“existing  in  an  hypostasis,”  to  characterize  the 
status  of  the  natures  of  Christ,  saying,  “There  is 
no  nature  that  is  not  hypostatized.”  For  Leontios 
the  being-in-hypostasis  is  not  a  relation  (as  in 
Evagrios)  but  a  reality. 

Leontios  also  wrote  two  treatises,  Solution  of  the 
Arguments  of  Severos  and  Thirty  Chapters,  which 
attack  Severos  of  Antioch.  A  pamphlet  entitled 
Against  the  Forgeries  of  the  Apollinanans  is  of  dis¬ 
puted  authenticity.  The  tract  On  Sects,  ascribed  in 
some  MSS  to  Leontios,  has  also  been  attributed 


to  Theodore  of  Raithou  and  to  Theodore  Abu- 
Qurra. 

ed.  PG  86: 1 185-2016. 

lit.  D.B.  Evans,  Leontius  of  Byzantium:  An  Origenist  Chris- 
tology  (Washington,  D.C.,  1970).  S.  Rees,  “The  Literary 
Activity  of  Leontius  of  Byzantium,”  JThSt  n.s.  19  (1968) 
229—42.  S.  Otto,  Person  und  Subsistenz:  Die  philosophische 
Anthropologie  des  Leontios  von  Byzanz  (Munich  1968).  M.  van 
Esbroeck,  “La  date  et  l’auteur  du  De  Sectis  attribue  a  Leonce 
de  Byzance,”  in  After  Chalcedon:  Studies  in  Theology  and 
Church  History  (Louvain  1985)  415-24.  -B.B.,  A.K. 

LEONTIOS  OF  JERUSALEM,  ecclesiastical  writer; 
born  ca.485,  died  ca.543.  Leontios  used  to  be 
confounded  with  his  contemporary,  Leontios  of 
Byzantium,  but  is  now  generally  recognized  as  a 
separate  person.  It  is  probable  that  this  Leontios, 
a  moderate  Chalcedonian  monk,  attended  as 
spokesman  for  his  fellow  Palestinian  brethren  the 
meeting  convoked  at  Constantinople  ca.532  by 
Justinian  I  in  search  of  reconciliation  with  Se¬ 
veros  of  Antioch  and  the  Monophysites.  He  was 
also  present  in  the  same  capacity  at  the  council  of 
536  in  the  capital  that  anathematized  Severos, 
Anthimos,  and  other  Monophysite  leaders.  He  is 
now  acknowledged  to  be  the  author  of  two  tracts, 
Against  the  Nestorians  and  Against  the  Monophysites; 
these  are  the  works  of  a  neo-Chalcedonian  whose 
Christology  was  frequently  expressed  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria  and  also  of  mod¬ 
erate  Monophysites. 

ed.  PG  86.1— 2:1399— 1901. 

lit.  C.  Moeller,  “Textes  ‘monophysites’  de  Leonce  de 
Jerusalem,”  Ephemerides  Theologicae  Lovanienses  27  (1951) 
467—82.  Richard,  Opera  minora  3:  no.  59,  35—88.  K.P. 
Wesche,  “The  Christology  of  Leontius  of  Jerusalem:  Mon¬ 
ophysite  or  Chalcedonian?”  SVThQ  31  (1987)  65—95. 

-B.B. 

LEONTIOS  OF  NEAPOLIS  (on  Cyprus),  bishop; 
7th-C.  hagiographer.  His  dates  of  birth  and  death 
are  unknown.  Leontios  penned  both  a  Life  of  St. 
John  Eleemon  (in  641-42),  based  on  materials 
collected  by  John  Moschos  and  Sophronios  of 
Jerusalem,  and  one  of  St.  Symeon  of  Emesa;  an¬ 
other  biography,  that  of  the  Cypriot  saint  Spyri- 
don,  is  lost.  A  conflated  text  of  the  Lives  of  John 
by  Moschos-Sophronios  and  Leontios  was  used  by 
Symeon  Metaphrastes.  Leontios’s  professed  in¬ 
tention  in  the  Life  of  John  was  to  stress  items 
omitted  by  Moschos  and  Sophronios,  also  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  account  in  a  Greek  style  plain  enough  for 
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uneducated  readers  to  understand.  Some  notice 
is  taken  of  secular  events  of  the  time,  although 
Mango  (infra)  warns  against  using  it  as  a  historical 
soutce.  The  chief  importance  and  pleasure  of  the 
Life  is  its  information  on  everyday  life  in  Egypt 
in  the  7th  C.  Also  preserved  are  some  fragments 
of  his  Speech  Against  the  Jews  (PG  93:1597-1609), 
in  which  veneration  of  icons  is  shrewdly  upheld 
by  appeal  to  Old  Testament  texts  against  Jewish 
objections  (L.  Barnard  in  Iconoclasm  8,  11). 

ED.  Vie  de  Symeon  le  Fou  el  Vie  de  Jean  de  Chypre,  ed.  A.-J. 
Festugiere,  L.  Ryden  (Paris  1974),  with  Fr.  tr.  Life  of 
John  Eng.  tr.  in  Dawes-Baynes,  Three  Byz.  Sts.  199— 26a. 

lit.  C.  Mango,  “A  Byzantine  Hagiographer  at  Work: 
Leontios  of  Neapolis,”  in  Byz.  und  der  Western  25—41.  H. 
Gelzer,  Ausgewdhlte  kleine  Schriften  (Leipzig  1907)  1-56.  L. 
Ryden,  Bemerkungen  zum  Leben  des  heiligen  Narren  Symeon 
von  Leontios  von  Neapolis  (Uppsala  1970).  -B.B. 

LEONTIOS  SCHOLASTIKOS,  6th-C.  author  of 
about  24  epigrams  (some  individual  ascriptions 
are  uncertain)  in  the  Greek  Anthology  via  the 
Cycle  of  Agathias.  There  has  been  much  specu¬ 
lation  over  the  precise  identity  and  career  of 
Leontios  (A eoprtoy),  rendered  largely  fruitless  by 
the  plethora  of  Leontioi  in  the  period;  a  sample 
possibility  is  to  equate  him  with  the  lawyer  Leon¬ 
tios  who  helped  Tribonian  in  the  compilation  of 
Justinian  s  Digest.  His  short  poems  (six  lines  at 
most),  unremarkable  in  language  and  meter,  mir- 
101  various  aspects  of  Byz.  society,  esp.  what  have 
been  called  the  permitted  pleasures  of  baths, 
charioteers,  and  mimes;  only  one  epigram  is 
eiotic.  His  descriptions  of  works  of  art  include 
important  testimony  on  portraits  of  officials,  for 
example,  an  eparch  of  Constantinople  and  a  kou- 
bikoij larios  (bk.  16,  nos.  32—33).  Al.  and  Av. 
Cameron  (JHS  86  [1966]  15)  take  the  Peter  of 
one  poem  (bk.7,  no.579)  to  be  Peter  Patrikios; 
if  this  identification  is  correct,  Leontios  provides 
an  account  of  that  dignitary’s  death  from  a  fatal 
fall  in  the  theater. 

LIT.  B.  Baldwin,  “Leontius  Scholasdcus  and  his  Poetry  ” 

BS  40  (1979)  i-12.  R.C.  McGail,  “The  Cycle  of  Agathias- 
New  Identifications  Scrutinised,”  JHS  89  (1969)  9if. 

-B.B.,  A.C. 

LEO  OF  CATANIA,  bishop  and  saint;  born  Ra¬ 
venna;  feastday  21  Feb.  The  dates  of  his  life  are 
unclear;  one  version  of  his  vita  makes  him  con¬ 
temporary  with  the  joint  rule  of  Constantine  IV 


and  Justinian  II  (681—85),  another  with  Leo  IV 
and  Constantine  VI  (775-80).  Leo’s  vita  must 
have  been  written  before  the  10th  C„  when  a 
summary  of  it  was  included  in  the  Synaxarion  of 
Constantinople.  1  he  vita,  which  is  preserved  in 
several  versions,  is  a  unique  text  in  Byz.  hagiog¬ 
raphy.  Its  core  is  not  the  pious  exploits  of  Leo, 
but  the  story  of  his  antihero,  a  certain  Heliodoros’ 
who  with  the  help  of  a  Jewish  magician  sold  his 
soul  to  the  Devil  and  became  a  mighty  sorcerer. 
He  instantaneously  transported  an  official  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  from  a  bathhouse  in  Catania;  he  trans¬ 
formed  stone  and  wood  into  gold  and  silver;  he 
used  a  staff  to  draw  a  “ship”  on  the  sandy  beach 
and  then  traveled  on  this  contraption  to  the  cap¬ 
ital.  Finally,  Leo  used  his  omophorion  to  tie  up 
Heliodoros,  thus  depriving  him  of  his  magic  power; 
when  Leo  stepped  with  him  into  a  fire,  the  sor¬ 
cerer  burned  to  a  cinder  while  the  bishop  re¬ 
mained  unharmed.  This  legendary  story  was  re¬ 
written  in  verse  (preserved  in  a  MS  of  1307). 

...  ED'  V-  Laly3ev,  Neizdannye  greceskie  agiograficeskie  teksty 
(St.  Petersburg  1914)  12-28.  D.  Raffin,  “La  vita  metrica 
anomma  su  Leone  di  Catania,"  BollBadGr  16  (1962)  33- 

L'T-  BHG  981— 981  e.  A.  Amore,  Bibl.Sanct.  7  (1966)  1223- 
25.  Beck,  Kirche  799.  A.  Kazhdan,  “Hagiographical  Notes  ” 
Erytheia  9  (1988)  205-08.  K.G.  Raster,  LCI  7:39of. 


LEO  OF  CHALCEDON,  a  prelate  who,  between 
1081  and  1091,  opposed  the  secularization  and 
the  melting  down  of  church  treasures  by  Alexios 
I  Komnenos.  Leo’s  opposition  forced  the  emperor 
to  back  down  temporarily  (1082).  The  resumption 
of  confiscations  and  the  leniency  of  the  patriarch 
and  other  bishops  toward  imperial  policies  led 
Leo  to  break  communion  with  the  patriarchate 
(1084).  In  1086  the  synod  indicted  and  deposed 
him.  The  emperor  published  a  decree  (semeioma) 
justifying  the  secularization  (Reg,  vol.  2,  no.  1 130). 
Eventually,  Leo  was  reconciled  with  the  church  at 
the  local  council  of  Constantinople  of  1094,  held 
at  Blachernai  (see  under  Constantinople,  Coun¬ 
cils  of). 

The  debates  of  the  case  involved  the  decree  of 
the  Second  Council  of  Nicaea  (787)  about  “wor- 
ship  (latreia)  due  to  God  alone,  and  the  “relative 
veneration”  (proskynesis  schetike)  due  to  images.  This 
veneration  was  seen  as  ultimately  directed  to 
the  “prototypes,”  not  the  materials  out  of  which 
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images  were  made.  Leo  maintained,  however,  that 
a  secular  use  of  the  material  was  equivalent  to 
blasphemous  disrespect  for  the  image,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  prototype.  By  assuming  a  body,  the  Logos 
had  assumed  a  “form,”  represented  materially  on 
an  icon.  The  “form”  was  thus  integrated  in  his 
divine  person.  Leo  finally  accepted  the  position 
that  since  worship  was  not  addressed  to  the 
material  image,  the  urgent  needs  of  the  state 
could  be  met  at  the  expense  of  church  treasures. 

ed.  Letters— ed.  Alexander  Lavriotes,  EkAl  24  (iqoo) 
403-07,  414-yfa,  445-47.  455f.  ay; 

LIT.  A.  Glabinas,  lie  epi  Alexiou  Komnenou  ( 1081-1118 ) 
pen  hieron  skeuon,  keimelion  kai  hagion  eikonon  ens  (Thessa- 
lonike  ,972).  RegPa.tr,  fasc.  3,  nos.  940-41,  955,  967-68 
P  Stephanou,  Le  proces  de  Leon  de  Chalcedoine,' ’OrChrP 
9  (1943)  5-64.  Idem,  “La  doctrine  de  Leon  de  Chalcedoine 
et  de  ses  adversaires  sur  les  images,”  OrChrP  12  (loafii 
177_99-  _]M 

LEO  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE,  APOCALYPSE 

OF,  text  written  in  the  tradition  of  Daniel  and 
preserved  in  late  MSS  (from  the  14th  C.  onward) 
One  MS  (Venice,  Marc.  gr.  II.ioi)  identifies  the 
author  as  Patr.  Leo  Stypes  (1134-43),  whereas 
another  calls  him  the  priest  Leo.  The  Apocalypse 
of  Leo  reflects  the  views  of  a  monastic  milieu-the 
monks  are  the  only  social  group  that  as  a  whole 
will  enter  paradise.  Maisano  (infra)  distinguishes 
two  versions  of  the  Apocalypse:  one  of  the  qth  C 
another  of  the  12th  C.  (he  denies  the  authorship 
of  Leo  Stypes).  The  first  version  is  anti- Iconoclas¬ 
tic,  but  at  the  same  time  very  critical  of  Empress 
Irene,  whose  pious  successor  Constantine  was  not 
her  son  but  a  newcomer  from  Arabia.  The  second 
version  contains  some  anti-Bogomil  polemic  (e.g., 
the  rejection  of  their  view  of  Enoch  and  Elijah  as 
emanations  of  the  Old  Testament  God).  It  re¬ 
mains  questionable  whether  the  first  version  was 
m  tact  a  gth-C.  work. 

ed.  an4  lit.  R.  Maisano,  LApocalisse  apocnfa  di  Leone  di 

ZmnTX pl“  rev- A-  vlVrZZ 

-A.K.,  J.I. 

LEO  OF  OHRID,  1  ith-C.  polem.cis,.  A  former 
chartophylax  of  Hagia  Sophia  in  Constantinople 
he  became  autocephalous  archbishop  of  Ohrid 
3  ter  1025.  He  was  the  spokesman  of  Patr.  Mi¬ 
chael  I  Keroularios  in  debates  between  Byz 
and  Latin  clergy  in  southern  Italy,  giving  the 
controversies  a  universal  dimension.  In  a  letter 


(1053)  sent  to  the  Italian  bishop  John  of  Trani 
but  addressed  “to  all  the  bishops  of  the  Franks 
and  to  the  most  respected  pope,”  Leo  for  the  first 
time  shifted  the  religious  estrangement  between 
East  and  West  toward  liturgical  and  disciplinary 
issues,  basing  his  attack  either  on  Scripture  (the 
Latins  were  eating  strangled  meat,  with  blood 
contrary  to  Acts  15:20),  or  on  the  canons  of  the 
Council  in  Trullo  (fasting  on  Saturdays),  or  on 
simple  differences  of  usage  (chanting  Alleluia 
during  Lent).  His  major  argument,  however,  was 
directed  at  the  Latin  use  of  azymes  in  the  Eucha 
nst.  Two  other  letters  of  Leo  expand  on  the  same 
issues.  Transmitted  to  Rome,  the  first  letter  of 
Leo  provoked  a  sharp  answer,  written  by  Cardinal 
Humbert,  initiating  a  whole  series  of  exchanges 
including  the  fateful  mission  of  Humbert  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  mutual  anathemas  (1054). 

.  ,fD'  A<ta  f  scnPta  qua?  de  controversiis  ecclesiae  graecae  et 
latinae  saeculo  undecimo  composita  extant ,  ed.  C  Will  (I  einziv 

'p-  Frkfurt  ^ 

A  Pav  ovT^^p-7  ^  u  rUSSk(>/  P°lemtkl  protiv  LatinJan ,  ed. 

,46-5‘  EkM  »  <■■*> 

lit.  L.  Brehier,  Le  Schisme  oriental  du  XI e  siecle  IParis 

z&fvr.A  hC5"53-  a- 

uuarios,  vol.  2  (Paderborn  1030)  i23-s'7  uR.._n ,  c  D 
oman.  The  Eastern  Schism  (Cambridge*  1955)  4  i  f, 

■40973)^-69“ di  L“ne  ,x 

LEO  OF  SYNADA,  metropolitan,  synkellos,  dip- 
lomat,  and  writer;  born  ca.940.  His  biography  is 
known  only  from  his  letters.  These  are  addressed 
to  the  emperor  (Basil  II),  whom  Leo  calls  the 
Scythian  and  “antarctic”  (ep.54.13),  alluding  to 
his  Bulgarian  campaigns,  and  also  to  various  church 
and  secular  officials  (ep.13  is  addressed  to  the 
kamkleios  who  is  at  the  same  time  strategos,  i  e  to 
Nikephoros  Ouranos).  Darrouzes  dates  the  let¬ 
ters  to  the  ggos,  but  if  his  identification  of 
addressee  of  Letter  25  with  Christopher  of  My- 
tilene  ,s  valid,  then  some  of  the  letters  must  be 
later  Mild  humor  and  sarcasm  fill  the  letters  and 
esp.  Leo  s  will,  written  at  the  age  of  66  (in  which 
he  calculates  the  number  of  his  sins  at  48,180) 

The  most  important  part  of  Leo’s  correspondence 
describes  his  embassy  in  996-98,  together  with  a 
certain  Kalokyros,  to  Rome,  where  in  his  own 
view  Leo  acted  boldly  in  support  of  the  antipope 
(whom  Leo  calls  Philagathos),  although  he  de¬ 
spised  him  personally.  In  his  letter  to  Patr.  Sisin- 
nios  (996-98),  he  boasts  that  Rome  is  now  in  the 
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hands  of  the  “great  emperor”  (ep.  1 1.18-19).  Leo 
mentions  also  his  mission  to  “Frankia”  (Aachen, 
according  to  Schramm)  to  negotiate  a  political 
marriage.  One  letter  to  the  emperor  (ep.43)  is 
valuable  for  his  description  of  agriculture  in  the 
Synada  region,  where  neither  olive  trees  nor  grapes 
grew,  and  instead  of  wheat  the  soil  produced 
barley. 

ED.  The  Correspondence  of  Leo ,  Metropolitan  of  Synada  and 
Syncellus,  ed.  M.P.  Vinson  (Washington,  D.C.,  1985),  with 
Eng.  tr.  Darrouzes,  Episloliers  165-210. 

lit.  P.E.  Schramm,  “Neun  Briefe  des  byzantinischen 
Gesandten  Leo  von  seiner  Reise  zu  Otto  III.  aus  den  Jahren 
997-998>”  BZ  25  (1925)  89-105.  -A.K. 

LEO  OF  TRIPOLI  (Arabic  names  Rasiq  al- 
Wardami  and  Ghulam  Zurafa),  probably  a  Mar- 
daite  from  Attaleia,  who  was  taken  captive  by  the 
Arabs,  converted  to  Islam,  and  became  a  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Arab  fleet.  In  904  Leo  set  off 
against  Constantinople.  The  suggestion  that  he 
captured  Attaleia  en  route  to  Constantinople  is 
an  error  arising  from  Arab  sources’  confusion  of 
Thessalonike  and  Attaleia.  After  taking  Abydos, 
Leo  diverted  from  his  original  goal  and  led  his 
fleet  toward  Thessalonike;  after  a  three-day  siege 
in  July  (A.  Kazhdan,  BZ  7 1  [1978]  302),  he  sacked 
and  pillaged  the  city.  In  912  Leo  and  another 
Arab  admiral,  Damian,  annihilated  the  fleet  of 
Himerios;  in  g2i/2  Leo  headed  again  for  the 
Aegean  Sea  and  devastated  Lemnos,  but  was  de¬ 
feated  by  John  Radenos,  patrikios  and  droungarios 
of  the  fleet. 

lit.  Vasiliev,  Byz.  Arabes  2.1:163-81,  214,  249.  H.  Gre- 
goire,  “Le  communique  arabe  sur  la  prise  de  Thessalonique 
(904),”  Byzantion  22  (1952)  373—78-  -A.K. 

LEO  SAKELLARIOS,  addressee  of  two  letters 
from  the  Anonymous  Teacher  (R.  Browning,  B. 
Laourdas,  EEBS  27  [1957]  i6if)  whose  student 
he  was;  died  before  943?.  Browning  ( Studies ,  pt.IX 
[1954],  434)  suggests  that  the  last  datable  letter  in 
the  collection  is  of  931,  but  C.  Mango  (infra)  dates 
the  letters  to  Leo  shortly  after  940.  Mango  iden¬ 
tifies  him  as  Leo,  patrikios,  praipositos,  and  sakellar- 
ios,  the  patron  of  the  illuminated  Bible  in  the 
Vatican  (Vat.  Reg.  gr.  1).  The  MS  is  a  very  large 
(41.0  x  27.0  cm)  codex  with  18  full-page  minia¬ 
tures  intended  as  frontispieces  to  the  books  of 


Leo  Sakellarios.  Leo  Sakellarios  offering  a  Bible  to 
the  Virgin  Mary.  Prefatory  miniature  in  the  Leo  Bible 
(Vat.  Reg.  gr.  1,  fol.2v).  Biblioteca  Apostolica  Vaticana. 


Genesis  through  Psalms;  some  are,  however,  mis¬ 
placed,  and  Canart  {infra)  has  stressed  the  lack  of 
overall  planning  and  the  uneven  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  miniatures,  illuminated  initials,  and  text. 
Each  of  the  miniatures  is  enclosed  in  a  border 
containing  epigrams  referring  to  the  scene  within. 
T.F.  Mathews  ( OrChrP  43  [1977]  94-133)  sees  a 
close  theological  relationship  between  the  epi¬ 
grams  and  the  miniatures,  some  of  which  are 
related  to  pictures  in  the  Paris  Psalter  and  the 
Octateuchs.  The  dedication  miniatures  show  Leo, 
a  eunuch,  presenting  his  book  to  the  Virgin  (fol.2v), 
as  well  as  a  kathegoumenos,  Makar,  and  Leo’s  brother 
Constantine,  founder  of  the  monastery  for  which 
the  Bible  was  most  likely  intended,  in  prosky nesis 
before  St.  Nicholas  (fol.3r). 


lit.  Die  Bibel  des  Patricias  Leo,  introductory  vol.  by  S. 
Dufrenne,  P.  Canart  (Zurich  1988).  C.  Mango,  “The  Date 
of  Cod.  Vat.  Regin.  Gr.  1  and  the  ‘Macedonian  Renais¬ 
sance,’  ”  ActaNorv  4  (1969)  121-26.  -A.C. 

LEO  THE  DEACON,  historian;  born  ca.950  in 
Kaloe  at  Tmolos  (Asia  Minor),  died  after  992  or 
994.  Leo  received  his  education  in  Constantinople 
and  became  a  palace  deacon.  His  History  en¬ 
compasses  959-76  and  includes  some  episodes 
from  the  beginning  of  Basil  II’s  reign,  e.g.,  the 
disastrous  expedition  against  Bulgaria  in  986  in 
which  Leo  participated.  His  sympathies  lie  with 
Nikephoros  II  Phokas:  quite  possibly  Leo,  like 
Skylitzes,  used  a  chronicle  of  the  Phokas  family 
that  is  now  lost.  The  History  criticizes  Basil  II  (S. 
Ivanov,  VizVrem  43  [1982]  74-80),  whereas  an 
enkomion  of  Basil  attributed  to  Leo  is  full  of  flat¬ 
tering  phrases  (M.  Sjuzjumov,  ADSV  7  [1971] 
1 38f );  the  difference  can  be  explained  either  by 
the  conventions  of  genre,  by  a  change  in  Leo’s 
attitude,  or  by  the  existence  of  two  homonyms  at 
Basil’s  court. 

Leo’s  worldview  in  the  History  is  pessimistic: 
Providence  determines  success  and  righteousness, 
Tyche  is  made  responsible  for  failures  and  injus¬ 
tice.  Antiquity  interests  Leo:  his  paradigm  is  Aga- 
thias  rather  than  Theophanes  the  Confessor. 
His  ethnography  is  archaic:  the  empire  of  the 
Romans  seems  to  him  surrounded  by  Huns,  Scy¬ 
thians,  Mysians,  even  Troglodytes,  and  the  Rus’ 
are  descendants  of  Achilles.  Leo  is  bold  enough 
not  merely  to  compare  his  heroes  to  ancient  per¬ 
sonages  but  to  equate  them:  Nikephoros  II  is  a 
new  Herakles,  John  I  a  new  Tydeus.  Leo  rejected 
the  contrast  of  the  hero  and  villain.  Three  major 
personae  of  his  story — Nikephoros,  John,  and 
Svjatoslav — are  not  embodiments  of  either  vir¬ 
tue  or  evil  but  courageous  warriors  who  nonethe¬ 
less  have  their  failings.  The  narrative  is  not  a 
survey  of  sequential  events  but  a  unity  of  momen¬ 
tous  episodes  graphically  presented.  Leo  tends  to 
describe  not  only  the  actions  but  also  the  physical 
appearance  of  his  major  heroes.  His  history  con¬ 
centrates  on  men’s  affairs;  women,  even  Theo- 
phano,  are  pushed  to  the  background. 

ed.  Historiae  libri  X,  ed.  C.B.  Hase  (Bonn  1828).  Germ, 
tr.  F.  Loretto,  Nikephoros  Phokas  “ Der  bleiche  Tod  der  Saraze- 
nen”  und Johannes  Tzimiskes  (Graz-Vienna-Cologne  1961).  I. 
Sykoutres,  “Leontos  toil  Diakonou  anekdoton  enkomion 
eis  Basileion  ton  B',”  EEBS  10  (1933)  425—34. 


lit.  Hunger,  Lit.  1:367-71.  N.  Panagiotakes,  Leon  ho 
Diakonos  (Athens  1965).  A.  Kazhdan,  “Iz  istorii  vizantijskoj 
chronografii  X  v.  2,”  VizVrem  20  (1961)  106-28.  -A.K. 

LEO  THE  KOUROPALATES.  See  Phokas,  Leo. 

LEO  THE  MATHEMATICIAN,  or  Leo  the  Phi¬ 
losopher,  scholar;  born  ca.790,  died  Constanti¬ 
nople?  after  869.  After  years  of  education  (on 
Andros)  and  travels,  Leo  became  a  teacher  in 
Constantinople.  He  came  to  prominence  due  to 
the  interest  of  the  caliph  Ma’mun  in  his  studies; 
although  invited  to  Baghdad,  Leo  remained  in 
Constantinople.  He  constructed  a  system  of  bea¬ 
con  lights  to  carry  messages  about  Arab  raids  (V. 
Aschoff  in  Deutsches  Museum,  Abhandlungen  und 
Berichte  48.1  [Munich  ig8o]  3-28).  The  cousin 
(or  nephew)  of  the  Iconoclastic  patriarch  John 
VII  Grammatikos,  Leo  was  elected  metropolitan 
of  Thessalonike  (840-43).  After  the  defeat  of 
Iconoclasm,  he  taught  at  the  Magnaura  school; 
Constantine  the  Philosopher  may  have  been 
one  of  his  pupils  (I.  Sevcenko,  AHR  79  [1974] 
1533)- 

Leo  assembled  a  library  of  which  we  know  partly 
from  his  epigrams,  partly  from  his  notes  on  sev¬ 
eral  MSS  (Ptolemy,  Archimedes,  Plato);  he  en¬ 
couraged  the  study  of  ancient  mathematics  and 
philosophy.  V.  Laurent  proposed  Leo  as  the  au¬ 
thor  of  a  homily  on  the  Annunciation  that  is  full 
of  antiquarian  details  (ST  232  [1964]  281—302). 
The  central  episode  of  the  homily,  however,  the 
healing  of  a  deaf-mute  Jewish  girl  by  the  Virgin 
and  St.  Demetrios  (whom  she  recognized  since 
she  had  seen  their  icons  displayed  in  a  baptistery 
[p.301.146—49]),  is  inconsistent  with  Leo’s  role  as 
an  Iconoclast  bishop.  Legends  preserved  by 
George  Hamartolos,  Symeon  Logothete, 
Theophanes  Continuatus,  and  others  present 
Leo  as  an  astrologer  able  to  predict  ihe  future 
who  knew  how  to  raise  abundant  crops,  played  a 
significant  part  in  the  surrender  of  Amorion  in 
838,  and  built  the  automata  adorning  the  im¬ 
perial  palace.  Contemporaries  regarded  Leo  as  a 
“Hellene.”  The  attribution  of  the  work  of  Leo 
and  his  namesakes,  Leo  VI  and  Leo  Choiros- 
phaktes,  is  sometimes  difficult. 

lit.  Wilson,  Scholars  79—84.  Lemerle,  Humanism  171  — 
204.  Lipsic,  Ocerki  338—66.  —A.K. 
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LEO  THE  PHILOSOPHER.  See  Leo  the  Math¬ 
ematician. 

LEO  THE  PHYSICIAN,  medical  encyclopedist; 
traditionally  dated  to  9th  C.  but  possibly  as  late 
as  1 2th- 13th  C.  (cf.  R.  Renehan,  DOP  38  [1984] 
159,  n.5).  Leo  is  known  for  two  works.  Epitome  on 
the  Nature  of  Man,  culled  from  a  similiar  tract  by 
Meletios  the  Monk,  and  Epitome  of  Medicine,  a 
rather  good  summary  in  seven  books  of  medical 
theory,  therapeutics,  and  surgery  (cf.  Bliquez, 
“Surgical  Instruments”  igof).  Only  occasionally 
does  one  detect  Hippocrates  and  Galen  in  the 
latter  work,  and  information  is  reduced  to  an 
extremely  clipped  format. 

ed.  Epitome  on  the  Nature  of  Man,  ed.  and  tr.  R.  Renehan 
(Berlin  1969).  Conspectus  medicinae,  ed.  F.Z.  Ermerins,  in 
Anecdota  medico,  graeca  (Leiden  1840;  rp.  Amsterdam  1963) 
79-221. 

lit.  R.  Renehan,  “On  the  Text  of  Leo  Medicus.  A  Study 
in  Textual  Criticism,”  RhM  1 13  (1970)  79—88.  Hunger,  Lit. 
2:305.  -Js- 

LEO  TUSCUS,  official  translator  ( imperatoriarum 
epistolarum  interpres);  fl.  between  1 160  or  1166  and 
1182.  A  Pisan,  brother  of  the  theologian  and 
author  Hugo  Eteriano,  Leo  was  in  Constantino¬ 
ple  during  Manuel  I’s  controversy  with  Deme- 
trios  of  Lampe.  While  accompanying  Manuel  on 
campaign  in  Bithynia  and  Lykaonia  (ca.  1 173—76) 
Leo  sent  his  brother  his  translation  of  the  dream 
book  of  Achmet  ben  Sirin.  About  1173-78,  Leo 
translated  the  liturgy  of  St.John  Chrysostom  with 
texts  from  the  Horologion  and  the  Apostolos 
for  the  use  of  the  Aragonese  envoy  Ramon  de 
Mon(t)cada;  he  intended  to  make  the  Orthodox 
service  comprehensible  to  the  Western  visitor. 

ed.  A.  Jacob,  ed.,  “La  traduction  de  la  Liturgie  de  saint 
Jean  Chrysostome  par  Leon  Toscan:  Edition  critique,” 
OrChrP  32  (1966)  111-62. 

lit.  A.  Dondaine,  “Hugues  Etherien  et  Leon  Toscan," 
Archives  d’histoire  doctr inale  et  litter air e  du  moyen  age,  19  ( 1952) 
67—134.  A.  Strittmatter,  “Notes  on  Leo  Tuscus’  Translation 
of  the  Liturgy  of  St.  John  Chrysostom,”  in  Didascaliae: 
Studies  in  Honor  of  Anselm  M.  Alhareda,  ed.  S.  Prete  (New 
York  1961)  409-24.  -C.M.B. 

LEPROSY  (ksTrpa,  ispa  voaos).  Paul  of  Aegina 
(bk.4.1-2)  presents  the  fullest  Byz.  account  of 
“leprosy,”  although  his  description  includes  pso¬ 
riasis  and  related  skin  diseases  as  well  as  what 
modern  medicine  would  call  leprosy.  Often  be¬ 


lieved  by  clerical  writers  to  be  punishment  for  sins 
(esp.  for  visiting  brothels),  leprosy  was  widely 
thought  to  be  engendered  by  sexual  lust  (e.g., 
John  Moschos,  PC  87:2861c).  Paul  refers  to  lep¬ 
rosy  as  elephas  (elephantiasis),  deriving  his  descrip¬ 
tion  from  Aretaeus  of  Cappadocia  (fl.  ca. 98-1 17) 
and  agreeing  with  his  Roman  predecessor  that 
elephas  is  incurable.  Paul  notes  that  even  Hippoc¬ 
rates  had  classed  this  ailment  as  incurable,  and  its 
causes  were  both  black  bile  and  yellow  bile  in 
excess  and  overheated.  Yet  patients  in  the  early 
stages  could  be  cured,  and  Paul  details  treatment 
for  those  who  retained  Angers  and  toes,  who  had 
foul  ulcers  on  their  faces  only  and  not  covering 
the  body,  and  those  who  did  not  exhibit  the  hard 
pustules  characteristic  of  late  stages  of  the  disease. 

The  Byz.  fear  and  loathing  of  leprosy  is  re¬ 
flected  in  depictions  of  the  healing  of  lepers  in 
the  New  Testament  (Lk  17:12-19)  and  the  more 
frequent  representation  of  the  cleansing  of  the 
single  leper  (Mt  8:1-4),  which  is  commonplace 
among  the  Miracles  of  Christ.  (Images  of  lepers 
vary  from  spotted  nudes  to  Agures  shrouded  in 
long  tunics.)  Still,  the  Christian  Byz.  viewed  lepers 
more  sympathetically  than  did  their  pagan  fore¬ 
bears  (cf.  Gregory  of  Nazianzos,  PC  35:865A); 
the  term  hiera  nosos,  which  meant  epilepsy  in  an¬ 
cient  Greek,  came  to  refer  to  leprosy  by  the  4th 
C.  Numerous  leper  hospitals  were  founded,  of 
which  the  best  known  were  the  leprosarium  of  St. 
Zotikos,  founded  by  Constantius  II,  and  the  one 
established  by  John  II  Komnenos  as  part  of  the 
Pantokrator  monastery  in  Constantinople  (A. 
Philipsborn,  BZ  54  [1961]  359-61).  Byz.  phar¬ 
macy  did  not  know  chaulmoogra  oil  (from  the 
seeds  of  Hydnocarpus  heterophyllum  Kurz.),  long 
known  in  Chinese  medicine  and  the  only  effective 
herbal  cure  for  leprosy;  Arab  physicians  were 
apparently  far  more  concerned  with  the  disease 
than  were  their  Byz.  counterparts. 

lit.  A.  Philipsborn,  “Hiera  nosos  und  die  Spezial-Anstalt 
des  Pantokrator-Krankenhauses,”  Byzantion  33  (1963)  223— 
30.  -J.S.)  A.M.T.,  A.C. 


LEPTIS  MAGNA  (AsTTTip,ayva,  also  Lepcis 
Magna;  mod.  Lebda  east  of  Tripoli  in  Libya),  city 
on  the  north  coast  of  Africa.  The  leading  city  of 
Tripolitania,  Leptis  maintained  its  prosperity 
until  attacks  by  the  nomadic  Austuriani  (see  Mauri) 
ca. 363-78  and  the  negligence  of  the  comes  Africae, 


Romanus,  sent  it  into  slow'  decline.  During  the 
5th  C.  the  city  endured  the  encroachment  of  sand 
dunes,  heavy  winter  flooding,  and  the  destruction 
of  its  walls  by  the  Vandals.  In  523  Leptis  was 
sacked  by  the  tribe  of  Leuathai.  When  Byz.  forces 
entered  the  city  in  533  it  was  partially  covered  by 
sand  dunes  and  virtually  depopulated.  Justinian 
I  made  Leptis  the  seat  of  the  dux  of  the  limes  of 
Tripolitania  and  constructed  a  new  defensive  wall 
that  enclosed  the  port  and  old  forum  quarter.  He 
is  also  credited  with  rebuilding  the  “palace”  of 
Septimius  Severus,  probably  the  Severan  forum, 
dedicating  a  church  to  the  Mother  of  God  (un¬ 
doubtedly  the  6th-C.  church  erected  in  the  Se¬ 
veran  basilica),  and  constructing  four  smaller 
churches  (one  of  which  is  perhaps  the  6th-C. 
church  on  the  north  side  of  the  circular  piazza, 
another  the  church  erected  in  an  early  2nd-C. 
temple).  It  was  at  a  banquet  at  Leptis  that  the 
noux  Sergios  slew  the  chieftains  of  the  Leuathai, 
precipitating  a  second  major  conflict  between  the 
Byz.  and  Mauri  (543-48).  As  part  of  the  reorga¬ 
nization  of  the  prefecture  of  Africa  (ca. 585-91), 
Tripolitania,  including  Leptis,  was  attached  to  the 
diocese  of  Egypt.  The  subsequent  history  of  Lej> 
tis  is  unknown,  although  it  was  perhaps  aban¬ 
doned  by  the  time  of  the  Arst  Arab  invasion  of 
Tripolitania  (643),  since  it  is  not  mentioned  in 
any  accounts  of  the  Muslim  conquest. 

lit.  A.  Demandt,  “Die  Tripolitanischen  Wirren  unter 
Valentinian  I,”  Byzantion  38  (1968)  333-63.  Lepelley,  Cites 
2:335—68.  Pringle,  Defence  208-12.  R.G.  Goodchild,  J.B. 
Ward-Perkins,  “The  Roman  and  Byzantine  Defences  of 
Lepcis  Magna,”  BSR  21  (1953)  42-73-  -R.B.H. 

LESBOS  (AecrySo?),  island  in  the  northeastern  Ae¬ 
gean  Sea;  its  major  cities  were  Mytilene  (also 
Mitylene,  a  name  also  used  for  the  entire  island) 
and  Methymna.  Archaeological  evidence  reveals 
that  in  late  antiquity  Methymna  had  shrunk  and 
shifted  from  the  seashore  to  a  position  near  the 
walls  of  the  acropolis.  In  802  the  empress  Irene 
was  exiled  to  Lesbos,  where  she  died.  An  impor¬ 
tant  point  on  the  sea  lanes  to  Constantinople, 
Lesbos  served  as  the  gathering  place  for  the  fleet 
of  Thomas  the  Slav  ( TheophCont  55.20—21).  Con¬ 
stantine  VII  Porphyrogennetos  {De  them.  17.24, 
ed.  Pertusi,  p.83)  considered  Lesbos  part  of  the 
theme  of  the  Aegean  Sea;  in  the  11th  C.  it  was 
under  the  command  of  the  kourator  ol  the  dioikesis 
of  Mytilene  (An.Komn.  2:110.18—19).  Tzachas 


occupied  Mytilene,  but  Methymna  remained  a 
base  for  resistance  against  him.  In  the  12th  C.  the 
Venetians  plundered  Lesbos  several  times.  After 
1204  it  was  granted  to  Baldwin  of  Flanders. 
Reconquered  by  John  III  Vatatzes  after  1224,  the 
island  was  in  1354  given  to  the  Genoese  corsair 
Francesco  Gattilusio,  whose  descendants  ruled 
Lesbos  until  1462.  Archbishops  of  Mytilene  and 
of  Methymna  are  listed  as  autocephalous  (Notitiae 
CP  1.51,  158,  etc  );  Mytilene  was  raised  to  met¬ 
ropolitan  status  by  the  early  10th  C.  (7.678)  and 
Methymna  by  the  12th  C.  (13.785). 

Lesbos  is  esp.  rich  in  the  remains  of  churches 
from  late  antiquity:  S.  Charitonides  ( ArchDelt  23 
[1968]  10-62)  recorded  some  54  individual 

churches  from  this  period.  The  castle  of  Mytilene 
is  largely  Byz.  in  date  (B.  Petrakos,  ArchDelt  31 
[1976]  152-65). 

lit.  Miller,  Essays  313-53-  I  D.  Rentes,  Lesbiako  Poly- 
ptycho  (Athens  1973)  136-75.  H.G.  Buchholz,  Methymna 
(Mainz  1975)  232-43.  I-G.  Kleombrotos,  Synoptike  historia 
tes  ekklesias  tes  Lesbou  (Mytilene  1984).  Laurent,  Corpus 
5.1:573—81,  622L  646—48;  3:127b  133.  — T.E.G. 

LESNOVO  MONASTERY.  See  Gavriil  of  Les- 

NOVO. 

LESSER  ARMENIA.  See  Cilicia,  Armenian. 
LETTER.  See  Epistolography. 

LETTER  OF  THE  THREE  PATRIARCHS,  an 

iconodulic  Greek  text  that  has  survived  in  several 
MSS,  the  earliest  of  which  is  in  uncial  script  of 
the  9th  C.  (Patmos  48).  A  lemma  to  this  letter 
states  that  it  was  compiled  by  Christopher  of 
Alexandria  (805-36),  Job  of  Antioch  (813/14— 
844/5),  anfl  Basil  of  Jerusalem  (820-45,  other 
dates  have  also  been  suggested)  and  sent  to  Emp. 
Theophilos  in  Constantinople;  it  was  supposedly 
written  in  Jerusalem  during  a  major  council  in 
Apr.  836  attended  by  185  bishops,  17  hegoumenoi, 
and  1,153  monks  and  was  devoted  to  the  question 
of  icon  worship.  In  the  loth-C.  Narration  on  the 
Image  of  Edessa,  the  Letter  is  mentioned  but  the 
names  of  the  patriarchs  are  confused:  Job  is  said 
to  be  “of  Alexandria,”  Christopher  “of  Antioch.” 
The  authors  of  the  Letter  claim  the  apostolic  origin 
of  holy  icons  created  earlier  than  the  Gospels  and 
describe  miracles  worked  by  a  mosaic  of  the  Ad¬ 
oration  of  the  Magi  in  Bethlehem  (ed.  Duchesne, 
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infra  283!)  and  by  icons  in  Alexandria,  Cyprus, 
Constantinople,  and  on  Lemnos. 

The  improbably  large  number  of  alleged  par¬ 
ticipants  in  the  council  of  836,  the  unrestrained 
praise  of  the  victorious  emperor  Theophilos 
(Iconoclast  though  he  was),  and  the  overly  ex¬ 
pressed  desire  to  reunite  the  patriarchates  with 
Byz.  (all  three  being  under  the  authority  of  the 
caliph)  make  the  authenticity  of  the  Letter  dubious. 
It  was  probably  a  political  document  created  in 
the  9th  C.,  after  Theophilos’s  death  (when  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  rehabilitate  him  emerged),  at  a  time 
when  several  victories  over  the  Arabs  contributed 
to  the  illusion  of  an  imminent  reconquest  of  the 
lost  eastern  provinces.  Eutychios  of  Alexandria 
was  not  familiar  with  the  Letter  but  spoke  instead 
of  an  epistle  sent  to  Theophilos  by  Sophronios  I, 
patriarch  of  Alexandria  (836-59). 

ed.  L.  Duchesne,  “L’iconographie  byzantine  dans  un 
document  grec  du  IXe  siecle,”  Roma  e  I’Oriente  5  (1912-13) 
222— 3g,  273—85,  349—66,  with  Ital.  tr. 

lit.  BHG  1386-87.  A.  Vasiliev,  “The  Life  of  St.  Theo¬ 
dore  of  Edessa,”  Byzantion  16  (1942-43)  216-25.  Griffith, 
“Apologetics  in  Arabic”  173-78.  R.  Cormack,  Writing  in 
Gold  (New  York-London  1985)  121-24.  -A.K. 


LEVIATHAN,  mythical  sea-monster  defeated  by 
Yah weh  and  thrown  to  the  sharks;  according  to 
Psalm  73(74):  14,  it  was  many-headed;  in  Job 
(41:13—29),  fire  issues  from  the  mouth  of  this 
scaly,  insuperable  monster.  Origen,  referring  to 
Psalm  103:26,  explains  that  Leviathan  means 
“dragon”  in  Hebrew,  and  Hesychios  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem  (PG  93:12410),  commenting  on  Psalm  73, 
notes  that  the  dragon,  or  sea-monster,  designates 
any  hostile  power,  in  part  because  of  its  lethal 
venom,  in  part  because  of  its  role  in  original  sin. 
Even  though  Hesychios  identifies  the  dragon- 
Leviathan  with  the  Serpent  of  Paradise,  he  links 
it  with  the  sea-monster,  while  adding  that  Christ 
crushed  the  heads  of  dragons  “in  the  water”  dur¬ 
ing  his  baptism. 

Illustrations  of  Psalm  73:14  in  several  marginal 
Psalters  depict  a  fire-breathing  Leviathan  be¬ 
neath  the  Baptism  and  in  one  instance  link  it  with 
the  Egyptians  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea.  The  mor¬ 
tal  struggle  of  Leviathan  and  Behemoth  (Job 
40:15—24)  was  given  an  eschatological  interpre¬ 
tation  and  represented,  according  to  Drewer  (in¬ 
fra),  in  the  battle  between  the  crocodile  and  ox  on 
the  ceiling  of  the  Church  of  St.  Catherine  at 


Sinai  and  in  the  floor  mosaics  of  both  synagogues 
and  churches  of  the  5th  and  6th  C. 

lit.  O.  Kaiser,  Die  mythische  Bedeutung  des  Meeres  in  Agyp- 
ten,  Ugant  und  Israel  (Berlin  1962)  140— 52.J.L.  McKenzie, 
“A  Note  on  Psalm  73(74):  1 3—  1 5,”  TheolSt  11  (1950)  275- 
82.  L.  Drewer,  “Leviathan,  Behemoth  and  Ziz,”  JWarb  44 
(1981)  148—56.  — A.K.,  A.C. 

LEWOND,  or  Leontios,  Armenian  historian;  fl. 
late  8th  C.  Nothing  is  known  of  him  save  that  he 
was  an  eyewitness  of  events  after  774  and  wrote 
a  History  covering  the  period  632-789.  It  was 
commissioned  by  the  Bagratid  Sapuh,  son  of 
Smbat,  governor  of  Armenia  761-75.  Although 
the  History  concentrates  on  Muslim  control  over 
Armenia,  it  also  contains  valuable  information  on 
the  Byz. -Arab  conflict  in  the  7th-8th  C.  The  His¬ 
tory  includes  a  long  letter,  supposedly  sent  by 
Emp.  Leo  III  to  the  caliph  'Umar  II,  which  de¬ 
fends  the  Christian  faith.  This  version  of  the  letter 
is  an  Armenian  composition  added  later  (Gero, 
Leo  III  153-71)- 

f.d.  Patmul'mm,  ed.  K.  Ezean  (St.  Petersburg  1887).  His¬ 
tory,  tr.  Z.  Arzoumanian  (Wynnewood,  Pa.,  1982).  -R.T. 

LEX  AQUILIA  (’  Akoih'Aio?  vofxog),  a  plebiscite 
initiated  by  a  certain  Roman  tribune,  Aquilius, 
probably  in  the  3rd  C.  b.c.,  which  in  the  course 
of  time  developed  into  a  comprehensive  law  re¬ 
garding  injury  to  things  (including  animals  and 
slaves)  and,  eventually,  bodily  injury  to  free  men. 
The  (private)  action  based  on  the  Lex  Aquilia 
was  aimed  at  simple  compensation  or,  when  the 
perpetrator  denied  the  charge,  double  compen¬ 
sation  ( Institutes  4.3;  Digest  9.2;  Cod.Just.  3.35;  Basil. 
60.3).  Special  regulations  applied  in  cases  where 
the  injury  was  caused  by  a  slave  or  an  animal  (see 
Noxal  Actions).  Although  the  “Akouilios”  (as 
the  Lex  Aquilia  came  to  be  known)  was  main¬ 
tained  in  learned  legal  literature,  in  the  rural 
sphere  liability  for  the  injury  or  death  of  animals 
was  regulated  differently  and  varied  according  to 
the  case  (see  esp.  Farmer’s  Law). 

lit.  Kaser,  Privatrecht  2:437-39.  Simon,  “Provinzial- 
recht”  102—16.  -L.B. 

LEX  FALCIDIA,  a  law  of  the  Roman  republic 
(40  b.c.)  that  was  intended  to  secure  for  the  heir 
or  heirs  a  certain  portion  of  a  testator’s  property. 
To  this  end  the  encumbrance  of  the  deceased’s 


estate  with  legata  was  permitted  only  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  three-quarters  of  the  value  of  the  inheri¬ 
tance,  so  that  one-quarter  remained  for  the  heirs. 
If  the  testator  had  encumbered  this  quarter  as 
well,  all  legata  were  proportionately  reduced.  As 
“heirs”  in  the  legal  sense,  they  were  considered 
the  heirs  instituted  by  the  testator  in  a  will. 
Following  the  dissolution  of  Roman  family  order 
from  the  3rd  C.  onward,  increasingly  only  chil¬ 
dren,  parents,  and  siblings  were  still  accepted  as 
heirs.  At  the  same  time  the  limitations  on  the 
arrangements  of  the  testator  were  gradually  ex¬ 
tended  to  all  arrangements  “in  case  of  death,” 
that  is,  besides  the  legata,  mainly  to  fideicommissa 
and  gifts  mortis  causa.  The  quarta  Falcidia  thereby 
became  a  legitimate  portion.  Justinian  I  regulated 
the  law  of  legitimate  portion  thoroughly  and 
thereby  increased  it  for  children  (Nov.  Just.  18, 
1 15).  It  is  unclear  whether  the  legitimate  portion 
for  parents  was  to  remain  one-quarter  and  whether 
the  portion  for  siblings  was  to  be  maintained  at 
all. 

Later  sources  deal  almost  exclusively  with  the 
legitimate  portion  for  children,  which  was  prac¬ 
tically  the  only  important  inheritance  portion,  now 
called  ho  Phalkidios ;  it  amounts  to  a  third  of  the 
parental  estate  if  there  are  up  to  four  children;  if 
five  or  more,  half  of  the  parental  estate  is  divided. 
The  net  fortune  (kathara  ousia)  serves  as  a  basis 
for  calculation.  The  portion  of  the  property  that 
comes  under  assessment  (1/3  or  1/2)  is  divided 
according  to  the  number  of  children.  If  the  tes¬ 
tator  had  undertaken  many  arrangements,  diffi¬ 
cult  problems  of  calculation  could  occur,  for  which 
Byz.  legal  literature  has  left  a  series  of  special 
treatises,  most  of  them  still  unedited. 

lit.  K.  Triantaphyllopoulos,  Ho  Phalkidios  nomos  en  to 
byzantino  dikaio  (Athens  1912).  Kaser,  Privatrecht  2:514—23 
(§290).  F.  Sitzia,  “Un  trattatello  giuridico  bizantino  in  versi,” 
BulltstDirRom  18  (1976)  143—53.  -D.S. 

LEXICON  VINDOBONENSE.  See  Lopadiotes, 
Andrew. 

LEXIKA,  lists  of  Greek  words,  often  rare  or  un¬ 
usual,  with  explanation  of  their  meanings.  The 
earliest  Byz.  lexikon,  falsely  attributed  to  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  and  probably  compiled  in  the  5th/6th 
C.,  exists  in  many  different  recensions  (M.  Na- 
oumides,  ICS  4  [1979]  94—135).  It  includes  words 


from  classical  literature  and  biblical  words,  and 
was  primarily  intended  for  use  in  the  teaching  of 
RHETORIC. 

The  pth-C.  revival  of  learning  led  to  the  com¬ 
pilation  of  the  earliest  etymologika  and  the  Lex- 
ikon  of  Photios,  which  drew  both  on  commen¬ 
taries  on  classical  texts  and  on  the  debris  of  lexika 
from  classical  antiquity.  These  latter  were  of  three 
main  types:  (1)  descriptive  lists  of  rare  words  or 
meanings  occurring  in  classical  literature  (e.g.,  the 
Lexikon  of  Hesychios  of  Alexandria);  (2)  pre¬ 
scriptive  lists  of  “correct”  words  or  meanings  drawn 
up  by  Atticists  such  as  Aelius  Dionysius,  Pausan- 
ias,  Phrynichos,  and  Moiris;  and  (3)  etymological 
lists  explaining  the  true  meanings  of  words  by 
their  supposed  derivation,  based  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  structure  of  language  reflects  that  of 
the  universe.  Byz.  lexicographers  used  all  three 
types.  The  Souda  is  a  combination  of  lexikon  and 
biographical  dictionary  compiled  from  a  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  classical  and  later  sources.  The  longest 
Byz.  lexikon  and  the  most  frequently  used  and 
copied — more  than  100  MSS  survive — is  that  of 
pseudo-ZoNARAS,  compiled  in  the  first  half  of  the 
13th  C.,  perhaps  by  Nikephoros  Blemmydes,  for 
educational  use.  The  renewed  classicism  of  the 
late  13th  and  early  14th  C.  stimulated  the  com¬ 
pilation  of  new  prescriptive  Atticist  lexika,  one 
attributed  to  Manuel  Moschopoulos,  the  other 
by  Thomas  Magistros. 

In  addition  to  general  lexika ,  the  Byz.  used  and 
compiled  short  specialist  lexika  (e.g.,  botanical, 
geographical),  as  well  as  a  Lexikon  of  Synonyms  by 
pseudo-Ammonios,  which  distinguished  between 
words  of  similar  meaning.  Byz.  lexika  are  of  inter¬ 
est  both  for  their  information  on  Byz.  attitudes 
and  for  the  fragments  of  lost  classical  and  later 
works  which  they  contain. 

ed.  Delatte,  AnecdAth  2:273—454. 

lit.  Hunger,  Lit.  2:33—50.  Lemerle,  Humanism  263—65, 
343—45.  A.R.  Drarhmann.  Die  Uherlieferuncr  des  Cvrillalnssars 
(Copenhagen  1936).  W.  Bohler,  “Zur  Uberlieferung  des 
Lexikons  des  Ammonios,”  Hermes  100  (1972)  531-50.  R. 
Tosi,  “Prospetdve  e  metodologie  Iessicografiche,”  RSBS  4 
(1984)  181—203.  -R.B. 

LEX  RHODIA.  See  Rhodian  Sea  Law7. 

LIBADARIOS  (Aq3a8dpio9,  fern.  AqSaS apea),  a 
family  considered  by  Pachymeres  as  one  of  the 
greatest  in  the  mid- 13th  C.  Their  connection  with 
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the  Libadas  family,  one  of  whom,  Demetrios,  was 
an  official  (in  the  department  of  the  me  gas  logari- 
astes ?)  in  1 186  ( Patmou  Engrapha  1:92-94),  is  un¬ 
clear.  The  Libadarioi  held  high  court  and  military 
posts.  A  certain  Libadarios,  related  to  the  Mou- 
zalon  family,  was  appointed  pinkernes  by  Michael 
VIII,  and  his  daughter  married  Michael’s  son, 
Theodore  Palaiologos.  Another  Libadarios, 
megas  chartoularios  and  strategos  of  Tralles,  was 
defeated  by  the  Turks  ca.  1280.  A  different 
Libadarios  was  protovestiarites  and  later  megas  stra- 
topedarches  and  governor  of  Neokastra  near 
Smyrna  ca.1295;  he  fought  successfully  against 
Alexios  Philanthropenos.  Some  Libadarioi  were 
patrons  of  monasteries:  Libadarea,  wife  of  a  megas 
stratopedarches,  founded  a  nunnery  in  Thessaloni- 
ke  before  1326;  ca.1300  Theodore  Komnenos 
Libadarios  established  a  monastery  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin,  which  Manuel  Philes  praised,  and 
also  commissioned  the  painted  decoration  of  a 
monastery  of  St.  George  near  Servia.  The  Liba¬ 
darioi  should  probably  be  distinguished  from  the 
Limpidares/Limpidarios  family,  known  as  com¬ 
manders  of  the  army  and  fleet  in  the  14th  C. 
(. PLP ,  nos.  14940—41). 

lit.  PLP,  nos.  14856-62.  -A.K. 

LIBADENOS,  ANDREW,  ecclesiastical  and  im¬ 
perial  official  in  Trebizond  and  writer;  born  Con¬ 
stantinople  between  1308  and  1316,  died  after 
1361.  After  schooling  in  Constantinople,  Liba- 
denos  (AtjSaSrjpo?)  had  the  opportunity  at  age  12 
to  serve  as  undersecretary  on  an  embassy  to  the 
Mamluk  sultan  in  Egypt  (sometime  before  1328). 
During  this  journey  he  also  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem.  At  some  point  after  his  return  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  he  was  appointed  apographeus  of  the 
island  of  Tenedos.  About  1335,  motivated  by  the 
desire  to  study  astronomy,  he  went  to  Trebizond, 
where  he  spent  most  of  his  remaining  years  in 
the  service  of  the  metropolitan  (as  chartophylax) 
and  of  the  Grand  Komnenoi  (as  a  notary).  His 
career  was  troubled  by  bouts  of  ill  health  and  the 
civil  strife  that  plagued  the  Trapezuntine  Empire. 
Libadenos  is  last  mentioned  in  1361. 

The  primary  source  for  his  life  history  is  the 
autobiographical  Periegesis  (Geographical  Descrip¬ 
tion),  which  relates  events  down  to  1355.  He  also 
composed  an  enkomion  of  St.  Phokas,  verses  to  the 
Virgin,  and  a  horoscope  for  the  year  1336.  His 


writings  reveal  some  familiarity  with  ancient  au¬ 
thors  and  abound  in  citations  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  New  Testament,  and  church  fathers.  \ 

ed.  O.  Lampsides,  Andreou  Libadenou  bios  kai  erga  (Ath¬ 
ens  1975).  Horoscope — ed.  F.  Boll,  CCAG  7  (1908)  152- 
60. 

lit.  O.  Lampsides,  “Symbolai  eis  ton  bion  kai  ta  erga 
Andreou  tou  Libadenou,”  ArchPont  29  (1968)  162-279.  I 

PLP,  no.  14864.  Hunger,  Lit.  1:518;  2:252.  Beck,  Kirche 
794.  -A.M.T.  I 

LIBANIOS  (At^dt-to?),  rhetorician  and  teacher; 
born  Antioch  314,  died  Antioch  ca.393.  Libanios 
was  educated  at  Antioch  and  Athens.  After  brief 
professorial  tenure  in  Athens,  Constantinople,  and 
Nikomedeia,  he  returned  in  354  to  an  official 
teaching  post  in  Antioch  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

He  accepted  an  honorary  praetorian  prefecture 
from  Theodosios  I  in  383.  Nostalgic  for  what  then 
passed  as  classical  culture,  he  clung  to  paganism 
and  was  devastated  by  the  premature  death  of 
Ernp.  Julian,  about  whom  he  wrote  sympathetic 
orations.  Libanios  preferred  coexistence  to  con¬ 
frontation  and  taught  and  mixed  with  men  of 
both  faiths,  including  Basil  the  Great,  Gregory 
of  Nazianzos,  and  John  Chrysostom.  Outside 
the  political  mainstream  by  choice,  he  cham¬ 
pioned  many  an  individual  and  municipal  cause 
in  64  speeches  (the  first  was  his  autobiography)  \ 
and  1,600  letters.  He  was  an  eloquent  spokesman 
for  the  material  and  cultural  aspiration  of  the  -i 
curiales,  but  also  a  critic  of  social  oppression.  $ 

More  pedagogical  are  his  school  declamations  and  7 

similar  model  exercises.  Libanios  tried  to  write  in 
pure  Attic,  with  results  that  are  now  viewed  as 
tortuous  but  were  much  admired  by  Byz.  stylists.  J 

ed.  Opera,  ed.  R.  Foerster,  12  vols.  in  13  (Leipzig  1903- 
27;  rp.  Hildesheim  1963).  Selected  Works,  ed.  A.F.  Norman, 

3  vols.  (London— Cambridge,  Mass.,  1969—77),  with  Eng. 
tr.  Libanius'  Autobiography  (Oration  1),  ed.  A.F.  Norman 
(Oxford  1965),  with  F.ng.  tr.  Briefe,  ed.  G.  Fatouros,  T. 
Krischer  (Munich  1980),  with  Germ.  tr. 

lit.  J.H.W.G.  Liebeschuetz,  Antioch:  City  and  Imperial 
Administration  in  the  Later  Roman  Empire  (Oxford  1972)-  P-  j 

Petit,  Libanius  et  la  vie  rnunicipale  a  Antioche  au  l\"  siecle  apres 
J.-C.  (Paris  1955).  Libanios,  ed.  G.  Fatouros,  T.  Krischer  ; 

(Darmstadt  1983).  G.  Fatouros.  T.  Krischer,  D.  Najock, 
eds.,  Concordantiae  in  Libanium  (Hildesheim— New  York 
1987).  -B.B.  | 

LIBELLESIOS  (kifiekk pcnos  or  kLfiskklcnos),  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Kletorologion  of  Philotheos  a  sub¬ 
altern  official  in  the  department  of  the  quaestor. 


Bury  ( Adm .  System  77)  thought  that  the  libellesios 
was  a  successor  of  the  late  Roman  libellensis,  who 
performed  secretarial  functions  in  the  scrinium 
libellorum  and  in  other  bureaus  (A.  von  Premer- 
stein,  RE  13  [1927]  24—26).  In  the  10th  C.  the 
term  libellos  designated  a  document  connected 
with  assignment  of  a  klasma  (e.g.,  ProL,  no. 5. 37) 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  libellesios  had  specific 
notarial  duties:  a  seal  of  the  1  ith  C.  belonged  to 
a  certain  John,  libellesios  and  imperial  notary  (Lau¬ 
rent,  Corpus  2,  no.210).  Dolger  ( Diplomatik  63) 
hypothesized  that  the  libellesios  made  notes  on 
petitions  addressed  to  the  emperor,  while  Ljubar- 
skij  (Psell  275)  surmised  that  he  composed  impe¬ 
rial  acts;  neither  of  these  theories  has  any  sub¬ 
stantive  basis.  The  libellesios  played  a  role  in  palace 
ceremonial,  serving  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Au¬ 
gusta  (De  cer.  418.20-22).  There  were  also  pro¬ 
vincial  libellesioi- notaries:  for  example,  Nicholas, 
libellesios  and  symbolaiographos  in  897  ( Lavra  1 , 
no.  1.34);  Nicholas,  kouboukleisios  and  libellesios  of 
Thessalonike  in  982  (Ivir.  1,  no. 4. 79);  Stephen, 
libellesios  and  primikerios  of  the  taboullarioi  in  Thes¬ 
salonike  in  1097  ( Lavra  1,  no. 53.42).  In  contrast 
to  this  evidence,  the  anonymous  libellesios  ad¬ 
dressed  by  Psellos  (Sathas,  MB  5:451.26)  was  a 
high-ranking  functionary  of  the  civil  administra¬ 
tion.  Peter  Libellisios,  a  well-educated  inhabitant 
of  Antioch  in  the  second  half  of  the  11th  C., 
mastered  both  Greek  and  Arabic  learning,  but  it 
is  not  clear  whether  libellesios  was  his  job  or  his 
family  name. 

lit.  Oikonomides,  Listes  322.  -A.K. 

LIBER  DIURNUS  (lit.  “day  book”),  anonymous 
collection  of  papal  letter  formulas  and  documents 
from  the  6th  to  8th  C.  preserved  in  three  slightly 
distinct  MS  versions  from  the  early  9th  and  10th 
C.  Many  formulas  recur  wholly  or  partially  in 
letters  of  contemporary  and  later  popes,  and  the 
formulation  and  topics  of  the  letters  shed  much 
light  on  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Byz.  Italy  and 
relations  between  the  papacy  and  Constantinople. 
Much  like  the  De  ceremoniis,  the  Liber  diurnus 
includes  a  list  of  addresses  and  subscriptions  ap¬ 
propriate  to  papal  correspondence  with  the  em¬ 
peror  and  high  officials  of  Constantinople  and 
the  provinces  (ed.  Foerster,  infra  181  f).  A  number 
of  the  documents  reveal  the  local  historical  situa¬ 
tion,  reflecting  for  instance  the  care  of  bishoprics 


disorganized  by  enemy  action  (82O,  or  proce¬ 
dures  for  petitioning  the  emperor  (ti2f)  or  the 
exarch  (1 13—21)  for  confirmation  of  papal  elec¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  attesting  local  bishops’  anti- 
Monotheletism  and  loyalty  to  the  emperor  ( 1 36f ; 
cf.  138)  or  prayers  for  his  triumph  (e.g.,  164). 

f.d.  Liber  diurnus  romanorum  pontificum,  ed.  H.  Foerster 
(Bern  1958). 

lit.  L.  Santifaller,  Liber  diurnus:  Studien  und  Forschungen 
(Stuttgart  1976).  J.M.  Sansterre,  “La  date  des  formules  60- 
63  du  Liber  diurnus,”  Byzantion  48  (1978)  226—43. 

-M.McO. 

LIBERIUS,  pope  (from  17  May  352);  died  Rome 
24  Sept.  366.  The  pontificate  of  Liberius  coincides 
with  the  upsurge  of  Arianism  supported  by  Con- 
stantius  II.  The  Arians  required  Liberius  to  con¬ 
demn  Athanasios  of  Alexandria.  After  a  long 
struggle  Constantius  achieved  this  condemnation 
at  the  Council  of  Milan  in  355;  since  Liberius 
refused  to  submit,  he  was  exiled  to  Berroia  and 
replaced  by  Felix  II  (355—65).  Liberius  finally 
yielded  and  after  a  time  was  allowed  to  return  to 
Rome  as  Felix’s  colleague — the  witty  Romans  ex¬ 
claimed  that  they  now  had  two  parties  and  two 
colors,  as  in  the  circus  (Theodoret  of  Cyrrhus, 
HE  2.17.5—6).  The  death  of  Constantius  in  361 
allowed  Liberius  to  retreat  and  find  common 
ground  with  the  Homoiousians,  who  leaned 
toward  a  slightly  revised  formula  of  the  creed  of 
the  Council  of  Nicaea.  Liberius  was  popular  in 
Rome,  esp.  as  founder  of  the  Basilica  of  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore.  In  the  hagiography  of  the  6th 
C.,  however,  he  is  presented  as  a  traitor,  while 
Felix  II  is  depicted  as  a  firm  supporter  of  Ortho¬ 
doxy. 

lit.  Caspar,  Papsttum  1 : 166-95.  M.  Goemans,  “L’exil  du 
pape  Libere,”  in  Melanges  offerts  d  Mademoiselle  Christine 
Mohrmann  (Utrecht-Anvers  1963)  184—89.  -A.K. 

LIBER  PONTIFICALIS  (Pontifical  Book),  prime 
source  on  Byz.,  the  papacy,  and  Italy  that  records 
pontificates  from  Peter  to  the  late  9th  C.  The 
initial  section  was  compiled  in  the  6th  (Duchesne) 
or  early  7th  C.  (Mommsen),  relying  on  general 
historical  sources  whose  value  ranges  from  poor 
(down  to  Gelasius  I  and  from  Vigilius  to  Ben¬ 
edict  I)  to  excellent  (Anastasius  II  to  Silverius). 
The  Liber  pontificalis  consistently  drew  from  papal 
archives  information  on  munificence  by  and  un¬ 
der  each  pope  from  Silvester  onward,  whence 
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splendid  data  on  Byz.  monuments  of  Rome  (H. 
Geertman,  More  veterum  [Groningen  1975])  and 
imperial  grants  from  Gonstantine  I  to  Constantine 
V  ( Reg  1,  no. 3 10).  From  Pope  Honorius  1,  bio¬ 
graphies  were  composed  by  contemporaries  in  the 
papal  entourage  (e.g.,  Anastasius  Bibliotheca- 
rius)  and  even  published  during  the  subject’s 
lifetime.  While  the  structure  of  each  biography 
remains  essentially  the  same  (name,  geographical 
origin,  parentage,  length  of  reign,  writings,  sig¬ 
nificant  historical  events,  constructions,  gifts,  death, 
burial),  the  length,  detail,  focus,  and  reliability 
vary  greatly  from  life  to  life  (e.g.,  O.  Bertolini  in 
La  storiografia  altomedievale  [=  SettStu  17]  [Spoleto 
1970]  387-455)  or  even  within  different  parts  or 
recensions  of  the  same  life.  Thus  one  recension 
of  the  Life  of  Gregory  II  pays  more  attention  to 
Byz.  than  the  other,  supplying  details  on  the  fu¬ 
ture  pope’s  theological  discussion  with  Justinian 
II  (ed.  Duchesne,  infra  1:396.8—11),  Byz.  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  Lombards,  and  the  usurpation 
of  Tiberius  Petasius  (ibid.  407.19—409.3).  Count¬ 
less  later  historians  of  religious  institutions,  such 
as  Agnellus  and  the  deacon  John  of  Naples, 
took  the  Liber  pontificalis  as  their  model.  The  con¬ 
tinuations  from  Pope  John  VIII  to  Urban  II,  the 
so-called  Liber  pontificalis  of  Pierre  Guillaume  (ed. 
J.M.  March  [Barcelona  1925]),  rarely  touch  on 
Byz. 

ED.  Le  Liber  pontificalis,  ed.  L.  Duchesne,  3  vols.  (Paris 
1886-1957).  Partial  ed..  The  Book  of  the  Popes ,  tr.  L.R. 
Loomis,  vol.  1  (New  York  1916). 

lit.  Wattenbach,  Levison,  Lowe,  Deutsch.  Gesch.  Vorzeit 
u.  Karol.  58b  455-62.  C.  Vogel,  “Le  ‘Liber  pontificalis’  dans 
l’edition  de  Louis  Duchesne:  Etat  de  la  question,”  in  Mon- 
seigneur  Duchesne  et  son  temps  [  =  Collection  de  I’Ecole  frangaise 
de  Rome  23]  (Rome  1975)  99-127.  -M.McC. 


LIBISTROS  AND  RHODAMNE  (AtjSKrrpo?  t<aL 
'Fobapcvt)),  an  anonymous  romance  (about  4,500 
unrhymed  political  verses,  in  the  longest  of 
several  discrepant  MSS).  Because  both  Theodore 
Meliteniotes  (died  1393)  and  Mazaris  (Journey 
to  Hades,  ca.1415)  refer  to  the  poem,  it  must  be 
dated  to  the  14th  C.  Libistros  and  Rhodamne  is 
formally  the  most  sophisticated  of  the  Byz.  “pop¬ 
ular”  verse  romances  of  chivalry:  a  first-person 
narrative  by  Klitobos,  traveling  companion  to  Li¬ 
bistros,  starts  in  medias  res  and  covers  both  the 
adventures  that  Libistros  describes  to  him  and 
also  the  hazards  he  and  Libistros  experience  to¬ 


gether  as  they  seek  for  Rhodamne.  Although  writ¬ 
ten  within  the  tradition  of  the  novels  of  late  an¬ 
tiquity  and  those  of  the  12th  C.,  Libistros  and 
Rhodamne  has  much  in  common  with  Kallima- 
chos  and  Chrysorrhoe  and  Belthandros  and 
Chrysantza  including  elaborate  ekphraseis  of 
buildings,  witches,  and  magic  horses  as  well  as 
Latin  princes  and  Frankish  hairstyles  that  reflect 
a  mixed  Frankish-Greek  society,  such  as  that  of 
the  More  a. 

ed.  Le  Roman  de  Libistros  et  Rhodamne,  ed.  J.A.  Lambert 
(Amsterdam  1935).  Libistro  e  Rodamne:  romanzo  cavalleresco 
bizantino,  tr.  V.  Rotolo  (Athens  1965). 

lit.  Beck,  V olksliteratur  122—28.  M.K.  Chatzigiakoumes, 
La  mesaionika  demode  keimena:  Symbole  ste  melete  kai  sten  ekdose 
tous  (Athens  1977)  31  —  165.  -F..M.J.,  M.J.J. 

LIBRA,  See  Litra. 


LIBRARY  .  Libraries  underwent  a 

substantial  change  during  late  antiquity:  munici¬ 
pal  libraries  disappeared  and  the  public  libraries 
organized  by  Constantius  II  (Themistios,  Ora- 
tiones  1:84—87)  and  Theodosios  II  were  state  in¬ 
stitutions.  Byz.  libraries  could  be  imperial  (such 
as  the  one  in  i5th-C.  Constantinople  described  by 
Pero  Tafur),  patriarchal,  monastic,  or  private.  As 
Wilson  ( infra  281)  stresses,  “the  university  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  has  left  no  trace  of  a  central  library,” 
though  Constantine  IX’s  foundation  charter  for 
the  School  of  Law  makes  provision  for  one.  Some 
libraries  had  inventories,  several  of  which  (e.g., 
the  catalog  of  the  library  of  the  monastery  on 
Patmos)  have  survived.  The  books  had  shelf- 
marks  (e.g.,  at  the  library  of  the  Great  Lavra  on 
Athos)  and  were  placed  on  shelves  accordingly. 
Some  libraries  had  their  own  scriptoria  and  pro¬ 
fessionals  to  repair  and  bind  books  (L.  Politis  in 
Wandlungen  [Waldsassen-Bavaria  1975]  285—92). 
Data  concerning  the  size  of  libraries  are  rare:  in 
the  early  13th  C.  the  Patmos  library  had  approx¬ 
imately  330  books;  the  library  of  Lavra  possessed 
about  960  MSS.  Most  libraries,  esp.  private  ones, 
were  much  smaller  (e.g.,  the  library  of  Eustathios 
Boilas  in  the  late  11th  C.  contained  81  books). 

The  contents  of  libraries  differed  significantly: 
a  6th-C.  papyrus  list  of  ten  books  given  to  a 
monastery  contains  a  chronicle  and  biblical,  pa¬ 
tristic,  and  hagiographical  texts  (R.  Dostalova,  By- 
zantina  13.1  [1985]  535—47);  the  inventories  of 
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later  monastic  libraries  were  similar.  The  library 
of  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople  reportedly 
possessed  a  special  chest  of  heretical  books.  The 
private  library  varied  according  to  the  individual: 
men  like  Libanius  read  widely  in  classical  poets 
and  rhetoricians  (A.  Norman,  RhM  107  [  1 964 J 
158-75);  the  bibliophile  Arethas  of  Caesarea 
acquired  primarily  secular  classics.  John  Komne- 
nos  Synadenos  (late  13th  C.),  son-in-law  of  Mi¬ 
chael  VIlI’s  brother  and  uncle  of  John  VI  Kan- 
takouzenos  and  Andronikos  III,  collected  religious 
books.  George  Palaiologos  Kantakouzenos  (mid 
15th  C.)  owned  a  library  at  Kalavryta  that  in¬ 
cluded  Herodotus  and  Prokopios.  (See  also  Mou- 
seion  and  Library  of  Alexandria.) 

lit.  N.  Wilson,  “The  Libraries  of  the  Byzantine  World,” 
in  Harlfinger,  Kodikologie  276-309.  K.  Manaphes,  Hai  en 
Konstantinoupolei  bibliothekai  (Athens  1972).  B.  Fonkic,  “Bib- 
lioteka  Lavry  sv.  Afanasija  na  Afone  v  X-XII1  vv.,”  PSb 
17  (1967)  167-75.  P-  Schreiner,  “Zur  Geschichte  Philadel- 
pheias  im  14.  Jahrhundert,”  OrChrP  35  (1969)  412-15.  E. 
Gamillscheg,  “Zur  Rekonstruktion  einer  Konstantinopoli- 
taner  Bibliothek,”  RSBS  1  (1981)  283-93.  J-  Bompaire, 
“Les  catalogues  de  livres-manuscrits  d’epoque  byzantine 
(Xle-XVe  s.),”  in  Mel.Dujcev  59—81.  O.  Volk,  Die  byzanti- 
nischen  Klosterbibliotheken  von  Konstantinopel,  Thessalonike  und 
Kleinasien  (Munich  1955)-  — A.K.,  R.B. 


LIBRI  CAROLINI  (Books  of  Charles),  treatise 
containing  a  violent  theological  attack  on  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Council  of  Nicaea  of  787  and  the  cult  of 
icon  veneration,  prepared  ca. 790-93  in  the  name 
of  Charlemagne  by  his  entourage,  particularly 
Theodulf  of  Orleans.  The  Libri  Carolini  was  evi¬ 
dently  revised  and  then  abandoned  because  of 
the  reluctance  of  Pope  Hadrian  I  to  condemn 
the  council.  The  aggressively  formulated  refuta¬ 
tion  of  the  Byz.  council  survives  in  the  original 
MS  (Vat.  lat.  7207)  and  still  bears  in  the  margins 
what  may  be  notes  of  Charlemagne’s  oral  com¬ 
ments  (A.  Freeman,  Speculum  46  [1971]  608—12). 
The  Libri  Carolini  expresses  polemical  outrage  at 
the  relics  of  the  imperial  cult  embedded  in  Byz. 
etiquette  and  official  jargon  (1.1-4)  and  assails 
the  role  of  imperial  portraits  in  Byz.  public  life 
(3.15).  The  treatise  was  motivated  in  part  by  im¬ 
perfect  Latin  translation  of  the  original  Greek  acts 
( latreia  [worship]  of  Cod  and  proskynesis  of  icons 
were  both  rendered  as  adoratio,  whence  the  charge 
of  idolatry)  and  in  part  by  political  and  military 
competition  with  Constantinople,  perhaps  aggra¬ 
vated  by  a  perceived  rapprochement  between  the 


papacy  and  Constantinople  (G.  Arnaldi  in  Culto 
cristiano,  politico  imperials  carolingia  [Todi  1979] 
61—86;  cf.  P.  Speck,  Kaiser  Konstantin  VI,  vol.  1 
[Munich  1978]  163—65,  1851). 

ed.  H.  Bastgen,  MGH  Concilia  vol.  2,  supp.  (1924). 

lit.  A.  Freeman,  “Carolingian  Orthodoxy  and  the  Fate 
of  the  Libri  Carolini,"  Viator  16  (1985)  65-108.  S.  Gero, 
“The  Libri  Carolini  and  the  Image  Controversy,”  GOrThR 
18(1973)7-34.  -M.McC. 

LICARIO  (’Iicdpto?  of  Greek  sources),  Italian  ad¬ 
venturer  in  the  service  of  Michael  VIII  Palaio¬ 
logos;  dates  of  birth  and  death  unknown.  From 
a  Veronese  family  that  settled  in  Negroponte 
(Euboea),  Licario  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
Lombard  rulers  of  the  island  through  his  liaison 
with  a  noble  widow  and  fled  to  a  castle  near 
Karystos.  The  chronology  of  his  career  is  uncer¬ 
tain;  Loenertz  ( ByzFrGr  I  558-70)  has  proposed 
the  following  sequence  of  events:  in  1271  Licario 
offered  his  services  to  the  Byz.,  became  an  impe¬ 
rial  vassal,  and  seized  several  castles  on  Euboea. 
After  taking  Karystos  in  1276—77,  he  was  re¬ 
warded  by  Michael  VIII  with  the  whole  island  as 
a  fief  and  with  a  noble  Greek  wife.  He  eventually 
conquered  all  Euboea  except  for  Chalkis  and  re¬ 
stored  to  Byz.  control  a  number  of  Aegean  is¬ 
lands:  Skopelos,  Skyros,  Skiathos,  Amorgos,  Keos, 
Santorini,  and  Lemnos.  In  1276  Licario  was  ap¬ 
pointed  megas  konostaulos,  the  next  year  megas  doux. 
In  1279/80  he  captured  John  I  de  la  Roche,  duke 
of  Athens,  and  Ciberto  da  Verona,  triumvir  of 
Euboea,  and  brought  them  triumphantly  to  Con¬ 
stantinople.  Thereafter  he  disappears  from  the 
sources. 

lit.  J.  Koder,  Negroponte  (Vienna  1973)  47—50.  Geana- 
koplos,  Michael  Pal.  235-37,  295-300.  PLP,  110.8154.  E- 
Branopoulos,  “Ho  hippotes  Likarios,”  Archeion  Euboikon 
Meleton  7  (i960)  127—33.  -A.M.T. 

LICINIUS  (AiKTPtov),  more  fully  Valerius  Licirn- 
anus  Licinius,  augustus  (308—324);  born  Dacia 
ca.265,  died  Thessalonike  spring  325.  Friend  and 
perhaps  praetorian  prefect  of  Galerius,  he  was 
named  augustus  at  the  Conference  of  Carnuntum 
in  308  and  held  power  in  the  East.  In  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  civil  wars  Licinius  allied  with  Constantine 
I  and  married  his  half-sister  Constantia  in  313. 
He  proclaimed  toleration  of  Christians  in  his  ter¬ 
ritory  at  an  early  date  (see  Edict  of  Milan),  and 
the  struggle  with  Maximinus  became  a  contest 
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between  monotheism  and  polytheism.  Just  before 
going  into  battle  Licinius  had  his  men  recite  a 
prayer  to  the  “Great  Holy  God”;  he  was  then 
victorious.  After  May  of  313  Licinius  was  supreme 
in  the  East  as  Constantine  was  in  the  West.  By 
316  relations  between  the  two  emperors  had  de¬ 
teriorated  and  there  was  open  war  in  the  Balkans. 
From  this  time  onward  Licinius  sought  the  sup¬ 
port  of  pagans  and  openly  harassed  Christians  in 
his  domain.  War  broke  out  again  in  324.  Licinius 
was  defeated,  first  in  Thrace,  then  at  Chrysopolis 
in  Bithynia  on  18  Sept.  Licinius  abdicated  the 
next  day.  He  was  sent  into  exile  in  Thessalonike, 
where  he  was  subsequently  executed. 

lit.  Barnes,  New  Empire  43k  M.  Fortina,  “La  politica 
religiosa  deH’imperatore  Licinio,”  Rivisla  di  classica  7  (1959) 
245-65;  8  (i960)  3-23.  F.  Corsaro,  “L’imperatore  Licinio 
e  la  legislazione  filocristiana  dal  311  al  313,”  Studi  Cesare 
Sanfilippo  3  (Milan  1983)  155-86.  -T.E.G. 

LIFE  EXPECTANCY.  The  evidence  of  skeletal 
material  from  archaeological  excavations  suggests 
a  mean  age  at  death  of  about  35  years  for  the 
Byz.  population.  Women  usually  died  earlier  than 
men,  primarily  because  of  the  higher  mortality 
associated  with  childbirth  and,  possibly,  poorer 
food.  The  anthropological  findings  are  corrobo¬ 
rated  by  the  evidence  of  funerary  epitaphs  (Patla- 
gean,  Pauvrete  95-100)  and  praktika  (Laiou,  Peas¬ 
ant  Society  296).  Byz.  longevity  was  comparable  to 
that  of  Iron  Age  Greece  and  lower  than  that  of 
classical  Greece,  when  the  mean  age  at  death  was 
45  years  for  men  and  36  for  women.  Nevertheless, 
the  Byz.  definition  of  old  age  (geras)  was  similar 
to  the  modern  conception;  it  began  about  60. 
Anyone  living  into  his  70s  was  considered  to  have 
exceeded  the  allotted  biblical  life  span  of  70  (Ps 
90:10)  and  to  have  entered  “extreme  old  age.” 
Literary  evidence  indicates  that  many  Byz.  did 
have  long  lives.  Thus,  the  average  life  span  of  the 
Komnenian  emperors  was  61,  of  the  Macedonian 
59,  and  of  the  Palaiologan  60.  Scholars  also  tended 
to  live  into  their  60s  or  70s  (A.  Kazhdan,  ByzF  8 
[1982]  1  i6f).  Saints  reputedly  lived  longest,  often 
into  their  80s  or  90s;  in  fact  there  seems  to  be  a 
correlation  between  old  age  and  sanctity. 

lit.  A.M.  Talbot,  “Old  Age  in  Byzantium,”  BZ  77  (1984) 
267-78.  -A.M.  F. 

LIGATURE,  term  used  in  palaeography  and 
epigraphy.  It  describes  the  linking  together  of 
letters  to  save  space  and  time.  Gardthausen  ( Pa - 


Epigraphy 

Minuscule  MSS 

11 

O 

<< 

K 

=  ov 

"P  =  TP 

’<* 

=  SK 

“R  =  TH 

SV 

=  8l 

—  STl 

9 

=  SP 

Ligature.  Sample  ligatures. 


laeographie  2:53)  classifies  ligatures  into  primary, 
secondary,  and  tertiary  examples.  In  primary  lig¬ 
atures,  letters  are  combined  but  preserve  their 
essential  elements;  in  secondary  ligatures  two  let¬ 
ters  are  united  so  that  they  share  a  common 
element;  in  tertiary  ligatures  three  letters  are 
joined.  In  epigraphy  there  are  examples  of  eight 
letters  combined  together.  Occurring  relatively 
infrequently  in  uncial  MSS,  ligatures  became  com¬ 
mon  in  cursive  and  minuscule  script. 

-A.M.T.,  A.K. 

LIGHT  Byz.  terminology  for  light  can  be 

classified  into  two  distinct  areas:  liturgy  and  spir¬ 
ituality,  which  of  course  are  interdependent.  From 
the  time  of  Justin  the  Philosopher  and  Ignatius 
of  Antioch  baptism  was  designated  primarily  as 
“illumination”  ( photismos ).  Epiphany,  the  pre¬ 
ferred  day  of  baptism,  bore  the  name  “Festival  of 
Lights”  or  “Lights”  (J.  Ysebaert,  Greek  Baptismal 
Terminology  [Nijmegen  1962]  157-78)-  The  light 
(the  Sun)  is  naturally  Christ,  as  expressed  in  the 
thanksgiving  hymn  of  the  eucharistic  liturgy  (Phos 
hilaron)  and  in  Christmas  hymns.  Every  weekday 
should  be  concluded  with  a  thanksgiving  for  the 
light.  The  illumination  of  spiritual  man  through 
Christ  is  the  favorite  theme  of  pseudo-DiONYSios. 
the  Areopagite  and  Symeon  the  Theologian. 
John  Klimax  (Scala  paradisi  26,  PG  88:io2oD) 
described  the  angels  as  the  light  of  the  monk,  and 
monastic  life  as  the  light  of  all  men,  while  Gregory 
Palamas  incorporated  the  vision  of  the  (transfig¬ 
ured)  light  in  his  doctrine  of  energies  and  as¬ 
signed  it  first  rank  in  spiritual  life. 

Light  in  Art.  In  the  visual  arts  light  is  not  so 
much  the  medium  of  visual  perception  as  a  token 
of  sanctity  or  majesty.  Illumination  is  almost  al¬ 
ways  an  emanation  from  a  divine  source,  created 
by  God  (Gen  1 13)  or  projected  by  a  sacred  figure. 
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As  in  the  narthex  mosaic  of  Hagia  Sophia,  Con¬ 
stantinople,  the  enthroned  Christ  often  carries  an 
inscription  identifying  him  as  the  Light  of  the 
World  (Jn  i:g)  and  he  is  invariably  treated  as  a 
source  of  light,  even  if  this  is  conveyed  by  reflec¬ 
tions  from  his  skin  and  brilliant  vestments.  The 
sun  and  moon,  when  represented,  rarely  cast  light, 
although  an  arc  of  heaven,  inhabited  or  not,  fre¬ 
quently  illuminates  the  upturned  face  of  a  holy 
man  (e.g.,  in  the  Menologion  of  Basil  II  [Cutler- 
Nesbitt,  Arte  230]).  Recipients  of  sacred  light  are 
shown  blinded  (St.  Paul),  bowled  over  (the  apos¬ 
tles  in  the  Transfiguration),  or,  like  the  face  of 
Moses,  reflecting  the  glory  of  God.  The  marked 
i4th-C.  interest  in  the  depiction  of  light  has  been 
connected  with  Palamite  vision. 

Formally,  light  is  as  often  a  decorative  device 
spun  over  the  surfaces  of  objects  as  an  element 
contributing  to  their  substantiality.  In  mosaic  and 
fresco  its  impact  is  registered  by  the  liberal  use  of 
white;  on  silver  and  ivory  its  effects  are  height¬ 
ened  by  burnishing.  In  sacred  pictures  light  nor¬ 
mally  descends  from  above,  illuminating  the  up¬ 
per  surfaces  of  the  faces  and  limbs  of  figures.  But 
there  is  no  suggestion  of  a  specific  source,  and 
the  various  parts  of  an  image  are  lit  indepen¬ 
dently.  The  play  of  light  and  shade  is  determined 
more  by  conventional  means  of  suggesting  plas¬ 
ticity  than  by  the  search  for  a  consistent  effect. 
During  and  after  the  11th  C.  the  drapery  of 
sacred  figures  is  enlivened  with  chrysography  (see 
Illuminators),  brilliant  splashes  of  gold  emitting 
rays  over  adjacent  surfaces  of  the  fabric.  The 
highlights  on  faces,  hands,  and  drapery  in  early 
Palaiologan  painting  are  later  broken  into  short 
parallel  strokes;  vestments  seem  to  crackle  elec¬ 
trically.  This  is  part  of  an  apparent  effort  to  give 
physical  form  to  radiance,  an  attempt  most  pal¬ 
pable  in  images  of  the  Ascent  of  Elijah  and  of  the 
Transfiguration. 

lit.  P.-T.  Camelot,  DictSpir  9  (1976)  1149-58.  G.  Pod- 
skalsky,  “Gott  ist  Licht,”  Geist  und  Leben  39  (1966)  201-14. 
V.  Lossky,  Essai  sur  la  theologie  mystique  de  I’Eglise  de  I'Orient 
(Paris  1944)  215—34.  P.  Plank,  Phos  hilaron:  Chnstushymnus 
und  Lichtdanksagung  der  griechischen  Christenheit  (Wurzburg 
1986).  Demus,  Byz.  Mosaic  35L  G.  Mathew,  Byzantine  Aes¬ 
thetics  (London  1963).  V.V.  Byckov,  Vizantijskaja  estetika 
(Moscow  1977)  99-101.  -G.P.,  A.C. 


LIGHTING,  ECCLESIASTICAL  (</>om*t pia, 
k-vyoaipla).  Associated  with  the  symbolic  values  of 
light,  church  lighting,  beyond  its  practical  pur- 


Lighting,  Ecclesiastical.  Polykandelon;  silver,  ca.550— 
565.  From  the  Sion  Treasure.  Dumbarton  Oaks,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 


pose,  often  carried  a  wide  range  of  connotations 
(G.  Galavaris,  BMGS  4  [1978]  69—78).  Though 
the  church  fathers  tried  to  restrict  the  lavish  dis¬ 
play  of  lights  in  churches,  it  is  evident  from  ac¬ 
counts  in  the  Liber  pontificalis  that  by  the  late  4th 
C.  ecclesiastical  lighting  had  become  remarkably 
elaborate.  A  novel  of  Justinian  I  of  538  (67  pr.) 
stressed  the  importance  of  providing  revenues  for 
the  maintenance  of  lighting  in  a  church.  Textual 
evidence  and  dedicatory  inscriptions  show  that 
many  lighting  fixtures  were  the  votive  offerings 
of  both  church  officials  and  laymen. 

Polykandela  with  glass  lamps  were  the  dominant 
lighting  devices  before  the  8th  C.  The  earliest 
types  are  crown-shaped  with  dolphin-brackets 
supporting  glass  lamps  (1 Greece  and  the  Sea  [Am¬ 
sterdam  1987]  no.  150).  Three  other  sorts  of  silver 
polykandela  are  found  in  the  Sion  Treasure:  cir¬ 
cular,  cross-shaped,  or  in  the  form  of  a  rectan¬ 
gular  tray.  Openwork  silver  lamps  ( kaniskia )  were 
employed  in  churches  along  with  lamps  of  solid 
metal;  the  altar  was  illuminated  with  floor  can¬ 
delabra  and  lampstands  as  well  (Mango,  Silver  96- 
101).  In  Hagia  Sophia,  Constantinople,  cross  and 
disk-shaped  polykandela  are  recorded,  along  with 
boat-shaped  lamps  and  tree-shaped  chandeliers 
(Paul  Silentiarios). 

From  the  9th  C.  onward,  ecclesiastical  lighting 
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increasingly  relied  on  candles.  Polykandela,  some 
of  them  in  silver,  continued  in  use.  In  the  12th 
C.  the  choros,  a  polygonal  structure  carrying  poly¬ 
kandela  or  lamps  and  candles,  was  introduced  in 
domed  churches.  Floor  candelabra  in  pairs  (ma- 
noualia)  were  employed  in  front  of  votive  icons, 
sometimes  furnished  with  disks  with  extra  candle- 
holders  for  the  major  feasts.  Metal  beams  carrying 
candleholders  ( lamnai )  were  employed  over  the 
templon  epistyle  and  icon  frames.  Oil  lamps  with 
one  or  more  lights  ( kandelai )  were  suspended  be¬ 
fore  votive  icons  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin,  under 
the  dome,  over  the  holy  altar,  and  before  the 
bema  doors.  Lanterns  enclosing  as  many  as  ten 
lamps  were  employed  for  the  illumination  of  open 
spaces  around  the  church  during  processions.  A 
number  of  monastic  typika  provide  explicit  in¬ 
structions  for  the  lavish  illumination  of  churches 
on  major  feasts  and  the  anniversaries  of  the  deaths 
of  the  founders. 

lit.  L.  Bouras,  “Byzantine  Lighting  Devices,”  JOB  32.3 
(1982)  479-91.  T.  Gerasimov,  “Rannovizantijski  sreburni 
svescnici  ot  Sadovec,”  IzvBulgArchlnst  30  (1967)  200—05. 


LIGHTING  IN  EVERYDAY  LIFE.  Private  houses 
were  illuminated  by  small  windows  (photagogia) 
by  day,  and  lighting  devices  ( lychnia(i ))  after  dusk. 
Lychnia,  along  with  a  couch  and  table,  were  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  essential  furnishings  of  a  house 
(vita  of  Basil  the  Younger,  ed.  Vilinskij,  1 :300-32- 
33).  In  the  late  Roman  period,  the  lamp  (of  clay, 
metal,  or  glass)  remained  the  major  lighting  de¬ 
vice.  Even  though  literary  texts  continue  to  men¬ 
tion  lamps  through  the  entire  Byz.  period,  ar¬ 
chaeological  evidence  shows  that  clay  lamps 
practically  disappeared  after  the  7th  C.  They  were 
replaced  by  candles.  Certainly  palaces  and  rich 
houses  were  brightly  illuminated,  esp.  during  ban¬ 
quets.  Monastic  authorities  disapproved  of  can¬ 
dles  in  cells — thus  Lazaros  of  Mt.  Galesios  re¬ 
garded  a  monk  who  lit  a  candle  in  his  cell  as  dead 
in  the  eyes  of  God  (AASS  Nov.  3:54qAB);  John 
Moschos  tells  the  legend  of  a  monk  who  did  not 
need  artificial  light  because  he  was  able  to  read  in 
the  dark  (PG  87:29o8A). 

Streets  in  large  cities  of  the  4th-6th  C.  had 
artificial  lighting:  Kyros,  the  prefect  of  Constan¬ 
tinople,  installed  lighting  devices  on  major  thor¬ 
oughfares  of  the  capital  after  437,  and  Theodo¬ 
sios  II  imposed  a  tax  on  houses  and  shops  in  the 


area  of  the  Baths  of  Zeuxippos  to  maintain  the 
laminaria  ( Cod.Just .  VIII  11.19).  Apparently,  the 
system  fell  into  decay  even  in  Constantinople:  the 
Synaxarion  of  Constantinople  ( Synax.CP  231.35—39) 
records  that  near  Hagia  Sophia  it  was  so  dark  that 
people  needed  a  torch  to  walk  at  night.  The  Book 
of  the  Eparch  (Bk.  of  Eparch  19.3)  required  shop¬ 
keepers  to  switch  off  lighting  devices  ( lebetia )  in 
the  evening;  legend  has  it  that  Leo  VI  was  ar¬ 
rested  and  beaten  by  a  watchman  when  he  de¬ 
cided  to  walk  at  night.  Yet  lights  were  used  in 
public  buildings  (bathhouses,  amphitheaters)  and 
in  special  situations — in  lighthouses,  on  boats,  for 
optical  signals  (see  Beacons),  and  in  warfare. 

lit.  Rudakov,  KuVtura  132L  C.  Mango,  “Addendum  to 
the  Report  on  Everyday  Life, ’’/OB  32.1  (1982)  254-57. 

— A.K.,  L.Ph.B. 

LIKANDOS.  See  Lykandos. 

LIMBURG  AN-DER-LAHN  RELIQUARY,  the 

most  resplendent  extant  example  of  a  Byz.  stau- 
rotheke,  that  is,  a  container  for  a  fragment  of  the 
True  Cross.  It  consists  of  two  chronologically 
distinct  parts  unified,  however,  by  the  common 
use  of  silver-gilt,  enamel,  and  gems.  The  front 
displays  images  of  the  Deesis,  developed  to  in¬ 
clude  the  archangels  Michael  and  Gabriel,  the  12 
apostles  and  military  saints,  as  well  as  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  in  which  Basil  the  Nothos  is  given  the  title 
of  proedros,  thus  indicating  a  date  after  963.  Basil 
claims  responsibility  for  the  work  in  verses  that 
relate  its  splendor  to  the  beauty  of  Christ  who 
died  on  the  wood  contained  in  the  reliquary.  In 
the  same  spirit,  the  back  is  decorated  with  a  foliate 
cross.  The  relic  itself  was  set  within  an  inner, 
cruciform  compartment,  surrounded  by  sera¬ 
phim,  cherubim,  and  other  heavenly  powers  rep¬ 
resented  on  the  lids  of  compartments  labeled  for 
relics  of  Christ  (such  as  the  towel  with  which  he 
washed  the  apostles’  feet),  of  the  Virgin,  and  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist.  An  inscription  on  the  frame 
for  the  Cross  names  two  emperors,  Constantine 
(VII)  and  Romanos  (probably  I,  but  possibly  II). 
They  are  said  to  have  crushed  the  barbarians  as 
Christ  shattered  the  gates  of  Hell.  In  1207  the 
reliquary  was  brought  from  Constantinople  to  the 
West  by  the  Crusader  Heinrich  von  Ulmen. 

lit.  Frolow,  Relique,  no.  135,  pp.  233—37.  Frolow,  Reli- 
quaires  96.  A.  Bank,  Prikladnoe  iskusstvo  Vizantii  IX— XII  vv. 
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Limburg  an-der-Lahn  Reliquary.  Interior  of  the  box 
with  the  setting  for  the  cross  reliquary  and  compart¬ 
ments  for  various  other  relics.  Cathedral  Treasury, 
Limburg  an-der-Lahn. 


relatively  small  forts,  square  in  plan,  with  square 
angle-  and  interval-towers  that  saddle  the  curtain 
walls  (J.  Lander  in  Roman  Frontier  Studies,  ed.  W.S. 
Hanson,  L.J.F.  Keppie,  vol.  3  [Oxford  1980]  1051— 
60).  On  the  Middle  Danube,  Valentinian  I  orga¬ 
nized  active  construction  of  new  fortifications  but, 
after  the  catastrophe  at  Adrianople  in  378,  the 
limes  was  restructured:  forts  became  smaller,  while 
towers  of  smaller  size  were  abandoned  and  re¬ 
placed  by  larger  ones  (S.  Soproni,  Die  letzten  Jahr- 
zehnte  des  pannonischen  Limes  [Munich  1985]  g8f). 
Attempts  to  fortify  the  frontier  took  place  again 
under  Anastasios  I  and  Justinian  I;  among  the 
new  forts  and  walls  erected  at  this  time  were  the 
Long  Wall  in  Thrace  and  the  fortification  in 
southwestern  Crimea.  New  forts  were  constructed 
on  the  Lower  Danube  in  the  second  half  of  the 
10th  C. 

From  the  4th  C.  onward,  the  settled  garrisons 
of  limitanei  were  placed  along  the  limes.  Farming 
communities  were  transplanted  to  the  limes  to 
guarantee  the  upkeep  and  provisioning  of  forts 
(M.  Gichon  in  StMilRoms  1  [1967]  19 if).  Eventu¬ 
ally,  the  limitanei  themselves  became  settled  farm¬ 
ers.  The  limes  was  also  a  factor  in  the  increased 
activity  of  artisans  in  the  frontier  districts  (A. 
Radulescu  in  StMilRoms  2  [1977]  387-92). 

lit.  E.  Fabricius,  RE  13  (1927)  572-671.  J.  Garbsch, 
Der  spatrdmische  Donau-Iller-Rhein-Limes  (Stuttgart  1970).  The 
Roman  Frontier  in  Central  Jordan,  ed.  S.T.  Parker  (Oxford 
1987).  G.W.  Bowersock,  “ Limes  Arabia  is,”  HStCIPhil  80  (1976) 
219-29.  -A.K. 


(Moscow  1978)  28-32.  J.  Rauch,  “Die  Limburger  Stauro- 
thek,”  Das  Munster  8  (1955)  201—33.  j.M.  Wilm,  “Die 
Wiederherstellung  der  Limburger  Staurothek,”  ibid.  234— 
40.  W.  Michel,  “Die  Inschriften  der  Limburger  Stauro¬ 
thek,'’  Archiv  fur  Mittelrheinische  Kirchengeschichte  28  (1976) 
23-44.  -M.E.F.,  A.C. 


LIMES,  a  Roman  term  designating  the  boundary, 
esp.  the  system  of  frontier  fortifications  that  was 
developed  in  Britain,  Upper  Germany,  Raetia, 
the  Danubian  provinces  (Pannonia,  Scythia  Mi¬ 
nor),  the  eastern  provinces  (Syria,  Palestine), 
and  Africa  from  the  2nd  C.  onward.  Different 
in  different  areas  and  periods,  the  fortifications 
of  the  limes  have  not  yet  been  properly  catego¬ 
rized.  Their  major  elements  include  palisades, 
earthen  walls,  ditches,  wooden  towers,  and  forts. 
Under  Diocletian  (or  earlier)  appeared  the  castella, 
or  quadriburgia,  of  the  so-called  Diocletianic  type — 


LIMISA  (Ksar  Lemsa),  site  of  one  of  the  best- 
preserved  Byz.  quadriburgia  (four-towered  forts) 
in  North  Africa.  Its  position  on  the  Oued  Maarouf 
along  the  southeastern  slope  of  the  Tunisian  dor¬ 
sal  served  to  guard  against  Mauri  incursions  into 
the  province  of  Africa  Proconsularis.  The  fort 
itself  is  undated.  Diehl  ( L’Afrique  205-10)  pro¬ 
posed  a  Justinianic  date.  Pringle  (inf  ra),  drawing 
attention  to  an  inscription  referring  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  turns  in  the  reign  of  Maurice  and 
found  1  km  east  of  Ksar  Lemsa,  suggested  that 
inscription  and  fort  belong  together  (in  which  case 
turns  would  refer  to  the  fort  itself).  P.-A.  Fevrier 
( Revue  de  I’Occident  Musulman  et  de  la  Mediterranee 
35  [ 1 983]  35),  however,  rejected  the  link  between 
the  two  on  the  grounds  that  the  inscription  refers 
to  a  singular  turrim,  unlikely  to  be  anything  more 
than  an  isolated  tower.  Apart  from  a  reference  to 
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an  episcopus  Limmicensis  at  the  council  of  646,  noth¬ 
ing  else  is  known  of  the  settlement’s  history. 

lit.  Pringle,  Defence  43,  212-14,  330  Inscr.36.  K.  Bel- 
khodja,  “Ksar  Lemsa,”  Afnca  2  (1968)  313—47.  -R.B.H. 


LIMITANEI  (from  Lat.  limes),  late  Roman  Em¬ 
pire  frontier  soldiers,  as  opposed  to  the  mobile 
army  of  the  comitatenses.  The  origin  of  limitanei 
is  unclear:  the  Historia  augusta  (ed.  Hold, 
1:298.5—6)  asserts  that  Severus  Alexander  (222— 
35)  assigned  conquered  land  to  the  limitanei ,  but 
O.  Seeck  (RE  2.R.  1  [1920]  917)  rejects  this  state¬ 
ment  as  a  forgery.  A  6th-C.  historian  (Malal. 
308. 17— 19)  says  that  Diocletian  built  fortresses  on 
the  eastern  frontier  and  stationed  limitanei  there. 
The  term  ripenses,  or  riparienses,  was  used  between 
325  and  400  for  frontier  soldiers  on  the  Danube, 
from  Scythia  to  Pannonia  Secunda,  but  from  363 
onward  ( Cod.Theod .  XII  1.56)  the  term  was  re¬ 
placed  by  limitanei.  Cavalry  and  infantry  limitanei 
formed  units  under  the  command  of  a  dux  (see 
Doux),  with  normally  two  legions  in  each  prov¬ 
ince,  while  auxiliary  troops  were  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  governor  of  the  province.  Less  priv¬ 
ileged  than  comitatenses,  the  limitanei  had  to  serve 
25  years;  they  received  annona  in  kind  for  nine 
months  a  year  and  money  for  three  months;  from 
the  second  half  of  the  4th  C.  the  entire  annona 
was  commuted  to  cash.  Officers  tried  to  secure 
most  of  the  pay  for  themselves  and,  according  to 
Themistios  (ed.  Schenkl,  Downey,  1:207.1-19), 
urged  soldiers  to  make  their  living  by  plundering 
the  vicinity.  Limitanei  were  peasant  soldiers,  and 
Justinian  (Cod. Just.  I  27.8)  describes  their  duty  as 
“defending  the  castles  and  towns  of  frontier  dis¬ 
tricts  and  tilling  the  soil.”  Enrollment  in  the  bor¬ 
der  troops  was  hereditary,  from  father  to  son.  By 
the  6th  C.  the  limitanei  grew  inefficient,  and  Pro- 
kopios  (SH  24.12-13)  reports  that  Justinian  de¬ 
prived  them  of  the  “name  of  warriors.”  The  sys¬ 
tem  disappeared  after  the  old  limes  was  overrun 
by  barbarians,  and  the  last  mention  is  probably 
for  586. 

lit.  D.  van  Berchem,  L’armee  de  Diocletien  et  la  reforme 
constantinienne  (Paris  1952)  19—32.  Haldon,  Recruitment  2 1  — 
28.  '  -A.K. 


LINCOLN  COLLEGE  TYPIKON.  See  Bebaias 
Elpidos  Nunnery. 


LINE  AND  CONTOUR,  the  essential  means  by 
which  form  is  defined  in  the  artistic  theory  of  the 
church  fathers  and  later  Greek  writers.  Eusebios 
of  Caesarea  (PG  20:1545c)  objected  to  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  holy  images  on  the  grounds  that  delinea¬ 
tions  ( skiagraphiai )  and  the  colors  added  there¬ 
after  are  inanimate;  John  Chrysostom  (PG 
51 : 247.43)  describes  the  creation  of  imperial  por¬ 
traits  in  terms  of  white  lines  sketched  around  their 
figures.  “Shadowy  outline”  (apokrisma)  was,  for 
Andrew  of  Crete  (PG  97:1213c),  the  first  step 
that  painters  took  before  applying  color.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Ignatios  the  Deacon  in  his  vita  of  Tarasios 
(418.10-14),  additions  were  the  work  of  the  mas¬ 
ter  and  his  companions  after  the  master  had  drawn 
the  black  sketch  that  “announced  the  design.” 
These  views  accord  with  practice.  A  standard 
technique  of  mosaic  decoration  was  the  outlining 
of  figures  with  courses  of  tesserae;  wall  painters 
imitated  this  method.  Ivory  craftsmen  defined 
carved  figures  with  contours  before  cutting  away 
superfluous  material,  while  the  technique  of 
enameling  called  for  both  contour  and  interior 
lines.  This  emphasis  on  linearity  militated  against 
plasticity  and  substituted  for  the  classical  aes¬ 
thetic  a  manner  that  was  characteristically  Byz. 

lit.  V.N.  Lazarev,  “Les  precedes  de  la  stylisation  li- 
neaire  dans  la  peinture  byzantine  des  X-XII  siecles  et  leurs 
sources,”  25  Congres  International  des  Orientalistes  [=  Doklad 
na  XXV  M ezdunarodnom  kongresse  vostokovedov]  (Moscow  1960) 
1-18.  F.  Angiolini  Martinelli,  “Linea  e  ritmo  nelle  figure 
umane  ed  animali  sugli  argenti  dell’Ermitage  di  Lenin- 
grado  dei  secoli  V— VII,”  CorsiRav  20  (1973)  19—47. 

-A.C. 

LINEAGE.  The  nuclear  family  became  the  cor¬ 
nerstone  of  Byz.  society  by  the  8th  C.;  even  earlier 
the  Roman  concept  of  gens,  with  its  inner  links 
and  family  names,  was  in  a  state  of  decline.  The 
extended  family,  living  together  in  a  single  house¬ 
hold  (e.g.,  the  three-generation  family  of  St.  Phi- 
laretos  the  Merciful)  continued  to  exist,  but 
on  the  other  hand  there  is  no  evidence  of  the 
concept  of  lineage  as  a  community  based  on  kin¬ 
ship  and  mutual  support.  So  far  as  can  be  judged 
by  the  history  of  the  Heraklian  dynasty  in  the  7th 
C.,  family  links  were  considered  dangerous  and 
burdensome  rather  than  supportive.  The  re¬ 
appearance  of  lineage  can  be  dated  to  ca.1000; 
after  this  date  family  names  are  abundant  in 
sources;  certainly  some  lineages  (Skleros,  Phokas, 
Doukas)  were  established  a  century  earlier. 
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From  the  end  of  the  11th  C.,  lineages  became 
the  basis  of  political  organization  and,  unlike  the 
7th-C.  emperors,  the  Komnenoi  and  later  Palaio- 
logoi  were  supported  by  an  expanded  network  of 
kinship.  The  Byz.  lineage  of  the  12th— 15th  C. 
remained,  however,  a  loose  social  grouping:  it  was 
not  strictly  patrilinear — the  relatives  on  the  ma¬ 
ternal  side  were  not  excluded  from  the  lineage; 
it  had  no  common  property;  the  tracing  of  lineage 
to  a  common  ancestor  (going  back  to  the  tradi¬ 
tional  heroes  of  Greek  legends  or  Roman  aristo¬ 
cratic  families)  and  not  to  mythical  founders  of 
the  particular  lineage  was  in  an  incipient  phase. 
The  concept  of  princely  rule  as  the  “property”  of 
a  lineage  (the  principle  of  the  Merovingians  or 
Kievan  Rus’)  was  never  developed  in  Byz.  -A.K. 

LINEN.  Even  though  the  cultivation  of  flax  is 
hardly  mentioned  in  the  Geoponika  (2.40.3),  it 
played  a  significant  role  in  Byz.  agriculture:  stored 
in  the  proasteion  of  Baris,  for  example,  in  1073 
were  wheat,  barley,  beans,  and  flax  seeds,  or  li- 
nokokkoi  (Patmou  Engrapha  2,  no. 50. 1 19-20),  a  term 
that  frequently  appears  in  later  documents  (e.g., 
Patmou  Engrapha  1,  no.  11.27;  P-  Schreiner,  JOB 
27  [1978]  219.27).  The  seeds  were  processed  in 
special  ergasteria,  called  linelaiotribika  (Lavra  3, 
no.  168.4— 5),  ar*d  made  into  oil  (linelaion).  A  chry- 
sobull  of  1088  distinguishes  the  seeds  from  the 
linarion,  or  flax  fibers  (Patmou  Engraplut  1,  no.6.55), 
whereas  a  chrysobull  of  1086  considers  linarion  as 
a  kind  of  seed  (Lavra  1,  no. 48. 41-42). 

The  fibers  of  flax  were  used  to  produce  tex¬ 
tiles.  In  the  late  Roman  period  Egypt  was  the 
traditional  center  of  the  linen  industry:  the  spin¬ 
ning  of  linen  thread  was  often  a  household  in¬ 
dustry  there  (e.g.,  Palladios,  Hist.La.us.,  ed.  But¬ 
ler,  21.19-20,  86.10-12).  The  linen  thread  was 
then  given  to  linen  weavers,  linoyphoi  (e.g.,  T. 
Nissen,  BZ  38  [1938]  367.27—28).  After  Egypt  fell 
to  the  Arabs  in  the  7th  C.,  linen  cloth  was  im¬ 
ported  to  Constantinople  primarily  from  Bulgaria 
and  the  regions  of  Strymon,  Pontos,  and  Kera- 
sous.  The  linen  merchants,  othoniopratai  (also  called 
mithaneis),  purchased  the  linen  cloth  and  resold  it 
to  either  vestiopratai  or  any  would-be  purchaser 
on  condition  that  the  linen  would  not  be  sold  yet 
again.  The  othoniopratai  also  dealt  in  bambakina 
(cotton?)  tunics.  The  loth-C.  Book  of  the  Eparch 
(ch.9)  distinguishes  the  othoniopratai  from  linen 


weavers,  who  were  prohibited  from  selling  their 
wares  in  ergasteria  but  had  to  carry  them  around 
“on  their  shoulders”  to  peddle  them.  The  pro¬ 
fession  of  linen  merchant  was  evidently  held  in 
some  contempt— a  i2th-C.  historian  (Nik. Chon. 
484.63)  was  indignant  that  some  of  these  mer¬ 
chants  (along  with  money  changers)  were  granted 
noble  titles. 

Linen  cloth  was  used  primarily  for  tunics  and 
burial  shrouds  but  could  be  of  varied  quality  and 
function.  Some  fine  linen  was  used  to  make  table¬ 
cloths  (TheophCont  200.1-2);  a  court  decision  of 
1384  lists  various  objects  used  in  a  bedchamber, 
including  a  red  linen  pillowcase  (linokoukoulon) 
whose  value  was  estimated  at  4  hyperpers  (Do- 
cheiar.,  no. 49.29);  Niketas  Choniates  (74.43-44) 
mentions  “gold-laced”  linen  produced  in  Thebes. 
In  the  9th  C.  the  widow  Danelis  reportedly 
brought  various  textiles  from  the  Peloponnesos: 
among  them  were  linomalataria  (fine  fabrics)  and 
plain  soft  linen  as  well  as  tissues  “finer  than  cob¬ 
webs,”  each  of  which  could  be  folded  and  fit  inside 
a  bulrush  (TheophCont  318.15—18). 

The  place  where  flax  was  worked  was  called 
linobrocheion,  and  it  is  possible  that  in  the  13th— 
15th  C.  the  use  of  the  lord’s  linobrocheion  became 
a  coercive  obligation,  a  banality. 

lit.  Stockle,  Ziinfte  34—36.  Bk.  of  Eparch  190—202.  Kazh- 
dan,  Derevnja  i  gorod  224L  -A.K. 

LIONS  (sing.  \s(ov)  were  rare  in  Byz.,  esp.  after 
the  loss  of  the  southern  provinces  in  the  7th  C. 
In  the  early  centuries  they  were  exhibited  in  the 
Hippodrome,  and  tame  lions  performed  in  street 
shows  (John  Chrysostom,  PG  54:591.35-40), 
earning  money  for  their  keepers;  in  the  later 
period  we  hear  of  lions  with  iron  collars  kept  in 
cages  (Nik. Chon.  349.94-95).  The  taming  of  a 
lion  was  a  typical  subject  of  early  hagiography: 
lions  were  represented  not  only  as  caring  for  holy 
men  and  women  in  the  desert,  but  even  digging 
a  hermit’s  grave  after  his  solitary  death  (Deux 
versions  grecques  inedites  de  la  Vie  de  Paul  de  Thebes, 
ed.  J.  Bidez  [Gand  1900]  28-33). 

Despite  its  rarity,  the  lion,  “the  fierce  and  im¬ 
perial  beast”  (PG  54:699.10—11),  played  an  im¬ 
portant  role  in  Byz.  imagery.  Although  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  that  the  Byz.  actually  hunted  lions  after  the 
7th  C.,  the  hunting  and  slaughter  of  lions  were 
standard  topics  in  imperial  iconography,  a  tradi- 
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tion  that  joined  with  David’s  killing  of  the  lion  (1 
Sam  17:34-36)  to  produce  the  perennial  theme 
of  the  Old  Testament  shepherd-king  protecting 
his  flock:  one  of  the  David  Plates  and  much 
Psalter  illustration  are  the  best-known  examples 
of  this  confluence.  The  victories  over  lions  (01- 
panthers?)  by  Digenes  and  his  father,  described 
in  the  Digenes  Akritas,  have  rather  legendary  fea¬ 
tures.  Traditional  proverbs  and  sayings  based  on 
the  Bible,  Aesop,  and  other  texts  present  the  lion 
as  a  mighty  beast  that,  however,  could  suffer  from 
a  mosquito  or  whose  fangs  could  be  broken.  The 
Byz.  perception  of  the  lion  was  ambivalent:  on 
the  one  hand,  it  was  the  symbol  of  Christ  and  the 
basileus  as  powerful  victors;  on  the  other  hand,  it 
was  a  roaring  beast,  the  symbol  of  impurity,  par¬ 
ticularly  associated  with  the  Iconoclast  emperors, 
Leo  III  and  Leo  V.  In  the  Diegesis  ton  tetra- 
podon  zoon  the  lion,  as  the  ruler  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  is  the  protector  of  predators. 

lit.  Koukoules,  Bios  5:4226  -Ap.K.,  A.K.,  A.C. 

LIPARI  (At7rapi5),  main  island  of  the  Aeolian 
archipelago,  port  on  the  route  from  Sicily  to  Rome. 
According  to  archaeological  material  (ceramics, 
coins,  inscriptions),  the  island  seems  to  have  been 
quite  well  populated  until  the  end  of  the  5th  C. 
The  lack  of  later  material  may  be  attributed  to 
the  partial  desertion  of  the  island  following  the 
eruption  of  the  local  volcano  in  the  late  7th  or 
8th  C.  The  Arabs  conquered  and  devastated  the 
island  in  835-38.  Seat  of  a  bishop,  suffragan  of 
the  metropolitan  of  Syracuse,  Lipari  was  a  fa¬ 
mous  place  of  pilgrimage  because  of  the  relics  of 
the  apostle  Bartholomew,  venerated  there  from 
the  6th  C.  onward.  It  was  also  a  place  of  banish¬ 
ment  for  political  exiles  from  late  antiquity  to  the 
early  9th  C.  No  Byz.  monument  survives  in  Lipari. 

lit.  L.  Bernabo-Brea,  Le  isole  Eolie  dal  tarda  antico  ai 
Normanni  (Ravenna  ig88).  -V.v.F. 

LIPARITES  (Atrrapmjs),  a  family  name  of 
Iberian  (Georgian)  origin.  The  founder  of  the 
family,  Liparit  IV,  duke  of  Trialeti,  was  the  chief 
Caucasian  ally  of  Byz.,  who  in  1048/9  commanded 
the  Iberian  troops  that  fought  together  with  the 
Byz.  army  against  the  Seljuks.  Taken  captive,  Li¬ 
parit  was  soon  released  by  Tughrul  Beg.  After 
long  involvement  in  Georgian  feuds,  he  was  en¬ 


couraged  to  leave  Georgia,  went  to  Constantino¬ 
ple,  took  the  monastic  habit  under  the  name  of 
Antony,  and  died  between  1062  and  1064.  His 
sons  Ivane  and  Niania  served  the  empire  (Niania 
died  in  Ani,  whereas  Ivane  returned  to  Georgia), 
but  later  some  descendants  of  Liparit  joined  the 
Seljuks.  One  branch  of  the  Liparites  family,  how¬ 
ever,  remained  in  Byz.:  in  1177  Basil  Liparites 
was  a  judge;  an  anonymous  i2th-C.  epigram  men¬ 
tions  Bardas  Liparites;  according  to  Laurent  {Coll. 
Orghidan,  no. 248),  Constantine  Liparites  served  as 
kommerkiarios  in  the  1  ith  C. 

lit.  A.  Kazhdan,  “Vizantijskie  Liparity,”  V izantinovedces- 
kie  etjudy  (Tbilisi  1978)  916  Guilland,  “Curopalate”  208. 

-A.K. 


LIPS  (A iijj,  lit.  “the  southwest  wind”;  also  Libes/ 
Libas  [on  a  seal]),  the  last  name  or  a  sobriquet  of 
a  loth-C.  family  of  Constantinopolitan  dignitar¬ 
ies.  There  is  considerable  confusion  about  the 
biography  and  chronology  of  the  best-known 
member  of  the  family,  Constantine  Lips.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  chroniclers,  Constantine  was  a  contem¬ 
porary  of  Leo  VI  and  restored  a  monastery  in 
Mardosangaris  (a  region  of  Constantinople)  near 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles.  A  legend  has  it 
that  he  invited  the  emperor  to  the  inauguration 
(enkainia)  of  the  monastery,  but  a  “wind  called 
lips ”  blew'  up,  destroying  houses  and  churches  and 
forcing  the  guests  to  scatter  (Leo  Gramm.  280.7- 
14).  The  monastery  restored  by  Constantine  has 
been  identified  as  Fenari  Isa  Camii  (see  Lips 
Monastery),  whose  loth-C.  church  preserves  a 
fragmentary  verse  inscription  stating  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  Constantine  dedicated  the  church  to  the 
Mother  of  God.  C.  Mango  and  E.  Hawkins  ( DOP 
18  [1964]  299-301)  supplied  the  additional  words 
“ hetaireiarches  Lips”  in  their  conjectural  recon¬ 
struction  of  one  of  the  fragments.  The  traditional 
date  of  the  inauguration,  907/8,  is  arbitrary,  based 
on  the  fake  chronology  of  pseudo-Symeon  Ma- 
gistros.  Constantine  participated  in  the  revolt  of 
Constantine  Doukas  in  913  and  fell  in  the  battle 
at  Achelous  in  917. 

Constantine  VII  (. De  adm.  imp.  43.42—76)  de¬ 
scribes  a  Constantine,  the  son  of  Lips,  who  was 
protospatharios  and  domestikos  of  the  hypourgia  (an 
assistant  of  the  epi  tes  trapezes)  and  (by  952?)  an- 
tkypatos  and  megas  hetaireiarches-,  he  went  at  least 
three  times  as  an  envoy  to  the  Armenians  and 
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married  his  daughter  to  an  Armenian  notable 
who  bore  the  Arabic  name  of  Abu  Ghanim.  Mango 
{supra)  argues  that  Constantine  Porphyrogennetos 
has  erroneously  made  this  man  his  own  contem¬ 
porary  and  that  the  passage  refers  to  the  Con¬ 
stantine  Lips  of  the  early  10th  C. 

According  to  the  Patria  of  Constantinople,  the 
Lips  who  was  patrikios  and  droungarios  of  the  fleet 
founded  a  monastery  and  a  xenon  during  the  reign 
of  Romanos  I  and  Constantine  VII;  Mango  again 
suggests  that  the  patriographic  tradition  is  in  er¬ 
ror  and  that  this  refers  to  the  events  of  907. 

The  patrikios  Bardas,  the  son  of  Lips,  conspired 
against  Romanos  II  in  962  (Skyl.  250.65—66). 
Thereafter  the  name  disappears. 

lit.  S.  Runciman  in  De  adm.  imp.  2:1626  Adontz,  Etudes 
222-25.  Guilland,  Institutions  2: 1886  Janin,  Eglises  CP  307. 

— A.C.,  A.K. 

LIPSANOTHEK,  a  conventional  term  applied  to 
a  small  number  of  surviving  objects  thought  to 
have  contained  relics,  thus  functionally  indistin¬ 
guishable  from  reliquaries.  The  word  is  most 
frequently  used  of  a  late  qth-C.  (?)  ivory  box  in 
Brescia  (Volbach,  Elfenbeinarheiten,  no.  107),  the  lid 
and  sides  of  which  are  carved  with  scenes  from 
the  Old  Testament,  New  Testament,  and  Apoc¬ 
rypha.  Neither  its  form  nor  iconography  requires 
that  it  was  originally  used  for  relics.  A  smaller  box 
in  Venice  (ibid.,  no.  120),  with  liturgical  scenes, 
has  perhaps  a  better  claim:  from  the  4th  C.,  the 
Eucharist  was  celebrated  over  relics  kept  under 
the  altar.  This  box  was  found,  with  relics,  below 
the  altar  of  a  church  at  Samagher,  near  Pola.  A 
composite  icon,  formerly  known  as  the  Stroganov 
Lipsanothek  {Iskusstvo  Vizantii  2,  110.538),  was 
equipped  in  the  11th  C.  and  later  with  scenes  of 
the  Passion  in  enamel,  portraits  of  saints  in  gilded 
silver,  and  now-empty  compartments,  inscribed 
with  the  names  of  St.  John  Prodromos,  John 
Chrysostom,  and  others,  intended  for  relics. 

lit.  J.  Kollwitz,  Die  Lipsamthek  von  Brescia  (Berlin-Leipzig 
>933)-  -A.C. 

LIPS  MONASTERY  (Fenari  Isa  Camii),  founded 
in  the  Lycus  valley  in  the  western  part  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  probably  by  Constantine  Lips;  it  is 
traditionally  believed  to  have  been  inaugurated  in 
June  907.  Whether  the  loth-C.  monastery  was  for 
monks  or  nuns  is  not  known.  The  sophisticated 
church  of  907,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  is  related 


in  design  to  the  Nea  Ekklesia.  Its  cross-in-square 
naos  (see  Church  Plan  Types)  has  five  domes 
(the  main  one  supported  on  now-missing  col¬ 
umns),  and  lateral  chapels.  Fragmentary  inlaid 
icons  found  at  the  site  may  have  served  in  the 
additional  chapels  of  the  upper  story.  The  interior 
was  decorated  with  mosaic  (now  lost),  glazed  tile, 
and  some  of  the  most  important  surviving  ex¬ 
amples  of  loth-C.  sculpture — the  apse  mullions, 
cornices,  corbels,  etc.  Some  of  these  employed 
“orientalizing”  motifs  in  relief  on  marbles,  of  which 
many  are  spolia  (reused  tombstones,  etc.). 

The  Dowager  Empress  Theodora  Palaiologina 
(died  1303),  widow  of  Michael  VIII,  restored  the 
monastic  complex,  attaching  a  second  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  to  the  south 
side  of  the  loth-C.  church,  as  a  mausoleum  for 
the  Palaiologan  family,  including  Theodora  her¬ 
self,  her  mother,  a  daughter,  and  a  son  (Andro- 
nikos  II).  This  church  is  wider  than  the  loth-C. 
building  and  boasts  a  much  more  ornate  exterior, 
its  multifaceted  apses  adorned  with  round-headed 
niches  and  decorative  brickwork.  Its  interior  has 
been  much  altered,  but  the  dome,  supported  on 
piers  at  the  corners  of  the  naos  with  intervening 
pairs  of  columns,  and  16  arcosolia  survive.  The 
graves  are  distributed  through  the  naos,  the 
narthex,  and  the  groin-vaulted  ambulatory  that 
wraps  around  the  south  flank  of  the  newer  church 
and  connects  it  at  the  west  to  that  of  Lips.  This 
pretentious  complex  was  built  to  emulate  the  Pan- 
tokrator  monastery,  the  mausoleum  of  the 
Komnenoi. 

The  typikon  of  Theodora  (composed  between 
1 282  and  ca.1300),  which  survives  in  a  deluxe  MS 
(London,  B.L.  Add.  22748),  indicates  that  the 
i3th-C.  monastery  was  designed  to  house  50  nuns. 
Sphrantzes  (Sphr.  34.22—24)  notes  that  in  the  late 
14th  C.  Lips  was  one  of  the  larger  nunneries  in 
Constantinople.  Theodora  and  her  mother  en¬ 
dowed  the  convent  with  substantial  properties  in 
Asia  Minor  (near  Pergamon  and  Smyrna),  Thrace, 
Macedonia,  and  Constantinople  itself,  with  certain 
revenues  specified  for  the  upkeep  of  an  attached, 
12-bed  hospital  with  a  staff  of  21,  including  a 
priest,  three  doctors,  and  three  pharmacists. 

source.  H.  Delehaye,  Deux  typica  byzantins  de  Vepoque  des 
Paleologues  (Brussels  1921)  106-36. 

lit.  T.  Macridy,  “The  Monastery  of  Lips  (Fenari  Isa 
Camii)  at  Istanbul,”  DOP  18  (1964)  249—315.  Majeska, 
Russian  Travelers  309—12.  -A.C.,  A.M.T. 
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LIRIS.  See  Garigliano. 


LITANY  {Xnavsia),  a  series  of  short  liturgical 
petitions,  usually  voiced  by  a  deacon,  that  precede 
an  oration,  and  to  which  the  congregation  replies 
with  a  fixed  response,  most  commonly  Kyrie  ele- 
ison,  one  or  more  times.  Litanies  first  appear  in 
late  4th-C.  Greek  texts  in  the  region  of  Antioch. 
Structurally  they  are  a  development  of  the  prim¬ 
itive  invitation  to  prayer  (Taft,  East  &  West  154— 
56),  in  which  the  diaconal  biddings  are  addressed 
to  the  praying  community  and  the  prayer  to  God 
is  the  people’s  response.  There  are  three  Byz. 
litanic  types,  all  known  as  early  as  the  4th  C.:  the 
synapte ;  the  synapte  meta  ton  aiteseon  (with  de¬ 
mands),  which  has  the  concluding  “angel  of  peace” 
biddings,  originally  a  litany  of  dismissal,  to  con¬ 
clude  a  service  or  part  thereof;  and  the  ektene,  or 
“intensive  litany,”  originally  used  in  stational 
processions  (lite). 

lit.  Mateos,  Typicon  2:279,  293>  3°4>  320-  Taft.  Great 
Entrance  311—49.  -R.F.T. 


LITE  (Eltt)),  a  liturgical  procession  of  clergy  and 
people  to  a  designated  church  or  “station”  for  the 
celebration  of  a  feast.  In  Jerusalem,  these  proces¬ 
sions  were  limited  to  Holy  Week;  in  Rome  they 
occurred  during  Lent;  in  Constantinople  they 
were  spread  throughout  the  church  year  and  con¬ 
nected  with  saints’  days  and  major  events  in  the 
history  of  the  capital  and  were  accompanied  by 
antiphons  and  litanies.  Initially,  litai  served  to 
combat  heresy  or  plead  for  some  special  favor: 
the  remission  of  sins,  cessation  of  an  earthquake, 
the  lifting  of  a  siege,  a  miracle,  or  to  commemo¬ 
rate  the  original  litai  on  the  day  when  these  favors 
were  granted.  There  is  evidence  for  litai  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  as  early  as  the  4th  C.,  when  John 
Chrysostom  introduced  nocturnal  processions  to 
counter  those  of  the  Arians  (Taft,  Liturgy  of  the 
Hours  171-73). 

In  the  Typikon  of  the  Great  Church,  there 
are  68  lite  days,  with  the  emperor  participating  in 
17  of  them,  and  the  patriarch  in  32.  These  ser¬ 
vices  had  a  major  influence  on  the  development 
of  the  Byz.  liturgy  (R.  Taft,  OrChrP  43  [1977] 
360—69).  The  term  lite  can  also  refer  to  a  short 
service  comprising  a  litany  and  prayers  celebrated 
during  a  procession  of  this  kind. 


lit.  J.  Baldovin,  The  Urban  Character  of  Christian  Worship 
(Rome  1987)  167-226.  —R.F.T. 


LITERACY  was  more  widespread  in  Byz.  than  in 
the  medieval  West,  esp.  in  cities,  where  elemen¬ 
tary  education  was  widely  available,  and  in  mon¬ 
asteries,  where  a  knowledge  of  reading  was  re¬ 
quired  of  choir  brothers  and  sisters.  Functional 
literacy  was  usually  a  prerequisite  for  any  admin¬ 
istrative  or  spiritual  career.  During  late  antiquity, 
attitudes  toward  the  book  changed  drastically: 
instead  of  being  a  vocational  necessity,  it  became 
a  tool  of  religious  education  and  a  symbol  of 
power  (G.  Cavallo  in  L’imperatore  Giustiniano  [Milan 
1978]  235).  Egyptian  papyri  show  more  illiterate 
persons  in  the  6th  than  in  the  5th  C.,  but  the 
difference  is  primarily  due  to  the  insignificant 
number  of  5th-C.  documents  (R.  Calderini,  Aegyp- 
tus  30  [1950]  15).  Even  some  monastic  superiors 
in  the  6th  C.  were  unable  to  sign  their  names  (R. 
Merkelbach,  ZPapEpig  39  [1980]  291-94).  This 
explains  why  Justinian  I’s  novels  prohibit  an  illit¬ 
erate  person  from  being  elected  bishop  (Beck, 
Ideen,  pt.III  [1966],  72).  Documents  from  the 
Athos  archives,  which  sometimes  bear  crosses  in¬ 
stead  of  signatures,  indicate  the  existence  of  illit¬ 
eracy,  but  a  statistical  analysis  has  not  yet  been 
done  (N.  Oikonomides,  DOP  42  [  1988J  167-78). 
Despite  this  general  esteem  for  literacy,  two  em¬ 
perors  (Justin  I  and  Basil  I)  were  reportedly  illit¬ 
erate,  and  several  illiterates  climbed  high  on  the 
bureaucratic  ladder:  for  instance,  when  Leo  VI 
appointed  the  brave  sailor  Podaron  protospatharios 
of  th ephiale,  the  emperor  ordered  a  judge  of  the 
hippodrome  to  assist  him,  since  Podaron  was  illit¬ 
erate  ( De  adm.  imp.,  51.100—102).  Especially  in  the 
countryside,  “where  education  and  knowledge  were 
on  a  low  level,”  illiteracy  created  difficulties  for 
the  functioning  of  law  and  administration;  thus 
Leo  VI,  in  his  novel  43,  permitted  the  use  of  oral 
testimony  in  villages  to  authorize  wills. 

lit.  R.  Browning,  “Literacy  in  the  Byzantine  World,” 
BMGS  4  (1978)  39-54.  -A.K. 


LITERATURE.  The  Byz.  term  closest  in  meaning 
to  our  concept  of  literature  was  logoi,  denoting 
the  totality  of  texts  written  in  artfui  language; 
hence  these  texts  would  compose  the  totality  of 
knowledge,  that  is,  they  might  include  scientific, 
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legal,  medical,  and  other  texts.  This  perception 
of  Byr.  literature  as  inclusive  of  all  forms  of  writ¬ 
ing  (pis’mennosf,  Schrifttum  in  Russian  and  German 
terminology)  is  retained  by  the  best  modern  schol¬ 
ars,  such  as  Krumbacher,  Hunger,  and  Beck.  At¬ 
tempts  have  been  made,  however,  to  distinguish 
between  the  entire  body  of  writing  produced  in 
the  Byz.  era  and  literature  in  the  narrower  sense 
(A.  Kazhdan,  ydfJ  28  [1979]  1-21;  J.-L.  van  Die- 
ten,  HistZ  231  [1980]  101— og). 

Traditionally,  Byz.  literature  has  been  divided 
into  three  categories:  secular  works  in  the  “pure” 
(artificial)  language,  literature  in  vernacular, 
and  theological  literature.  This  categorization  is 
illogical,  however,  because  it  is  based  on  two  dif¬ 
ferent  principles  (language  and  contents),  and 
because  the  distinction  between  secular  and  theo¬ 
logical  literature  or  between  pure  and  vernacular 
dialect  is  often  too  conventional.  For  example,  the 
classification  of  hagiography  as  a  theological  genre 
and  the  Digenes  Akritas  and  Stephanites  and  Ichne- 
lates  as  vernacular  works  is  debatable.  I.  Sevcenko 
( JOB  31.1  [1981]  289—312)  suggested  a  different 
classification,  whose  core  is  the  existence  of  three 
levels  of  style  (high,  middle,  and  low),  reflecting 
social  and  educational  levels  of  writers  and  their 
public.  Sevcenko’s  levels  of  style,  however,  are  too 
close  to  the  levels  of  grammar,  and  therefore 
limited,  neglecting  questions  of  imagery,  compo¬ 
sition,  characterization  of  the  hero,  etc.;  and  these 
levels  of  style  remain  static  throughout  time. 

Questions  of  language,  geographical  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  chronology  also  need  to  be  considered 
in  treating  Byz.  literature.  Traditionally,  the 
framework  of  Byz.  literature  has  encompassed 
works  written  in  medieval  Greek  regardless  of  the 
place  of  their  creation,  that  is,  including  Arab 
Syria  (John  of  Damascus)  and  Norman  Italy  (Eu¬ 
genios  of  Palermo).  The  mid-6th  C.  is  sometimes 
chosen  as  a  starting  point,  mainly  on  the  formal 
and  technical  ground  that  tgth-C.  textbooks  on 
ancient  literature  extended  their  coverage  to 
ca.550.  This  date  does  not  coincide,  however,  with 
the  traditional  periodization  of  Byz.  history  (see 
Byzantium,  History  of)  or  art.  In  this  article, 
Byz.  literature  is  defined  as  having  been  written 
between  the  early  4th  and  mid- 15th  C. 

Until  recently,  Byz.  literature  was  considered  to 
have  had  little  aesthetic  value  and  was  viewed 
either  as  an  inferior  continuation  of  its  Greco- 
Ronian  and  patristic  or  biblical  models,  or  (as  far 


as  vernacular  works  are  concerned)  praised  for 
the  qualities  that  made  it  a  predecessor  of  modern 
Greek  literature.  In  fact,  medieval  authors  in  both 
East  and  West  did  develop  new  ethical  values  and 
aesthetic  approaches,  for  example:  (1)  “objectivi- 
zation”  of  the  author,  whose  external  modesty 
and  avowed  lack  of  cultivation  stood  in  sharp 
contrast  to  his  proud  self-conception  as  possessing 
final  truth;  (2)  a  shift  from  the  spoken  word 
toward  the  book,  that  is,  from  public  oral  presen¬ 
tation  toward  individual  reading,  that  led  to  the 
extinction  of  the  theater,  a  predominant  genre 
of  classical  literature,  and  the  limitation  (at  least 
temporary)  of  rhetoric;  (3)  presentation  of  the 
dramatis  personae  as  allegorical  rather  than  “real” 
figures,  so  that  the  hero  became  an  embodiment 
of  all  moral  values  and  the  antihero  a  bearer  of 
all  vices;  (4)  sympathy  for  humankind,  which 
transformed  the  author  from  a  dispassionate  ob¬ 
server  of  human  deeds  and  errors,  virtues  and 
vices  into  one  deeply  involved  with  human  sor¬ 
rows  and  sufferings;  and  (5)  the  idea  of  the  sta¬ 
bility  and  immutability  of  the  cosmos  and  man, 
which  was  reflected  in  the  preservation  of  obsolete 
and  artificial  language,  in  imitation  (mimesis),  in 
the  consistent  relating  of  the  present  to  the  past, 
so  that  the  events  and  personalities  described  were 
interpreted  as  reproductions  of  ancient  events, 
biblical  or  patristic  models.  These  principles  were 
connected  with  general  trends  of  Byz.  culture. 
They  were  neither  created  in  an  instant  at  the 
beginning  of  Byz.  history,  nor  did  they  remain 
unchanged  or  unopposed  during  the  thousand 
years  of  the  empire,  but  they  formed  the  main¬ 
stream  of  Byz.  literature. 

Although  some  ancient  genres  survived,  the 
system  of  genres  was  restructured.  Ancient  drama 
was  criticized  for  immorality  and  replaced  by  the 
emphatically  repetitive  world  of  liturgy;  poetry, 
also  a  predominantly  oral  form  of  literature,  was 
either  attached  to  liturgical  purposes  (hymn)  or 
remained,  at  least  after  the  7th  C.,  at  the  fringe 
of  literary  life,  mainly  as  epigram.  Epic  gradually 
vanished.  The  tendency  to  inculcate  official  moral 
and  political  values  fostered  the  flourishing  of 
genres  such  as  sermon,  hagiography,  gnomai, 
and  admonitions.  The  sphere  of  personal  human 
relations  remained  underdeveloped,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  F.PiSTOLOGRAPHY  was  consistently  restricted 
to  trivial  formulas  and  standardized  situations, 
and  lyrical  poetry  was  limited.  Historiography, 
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the  other  hand,  flourished:  the  Byz.  were  more 
interested  in  clashes  of  collective  forces  (Icono¬ 
clasts,  Turks,  etc.)  than  individuals  (autobiogra¬ 
phy  was  a  rare  genre). 

Byz.  literature  can  be  divided  into  the  following 
phases  of  development: 

1.  Predominance  of  antique  traditions  (4th— mid- 
7th  C.),  including  such  genres  as  lyrical  poetry 
(Gregory  of  Nazianzos)  and  epic  as  well  as  ele¬ 
ments  of  paganism.  Literary  works  were  created 
in  several  languages  (Greek,  Latin,  Syriac),  and 
Greeks  such  as  Ammianus  Marcellinus  or  Clau- 
dian  happened  to  be  the  most  significant  Latin 
writers  of  the  period,  while  Romanos  the  Melode, 
a  Syrian  or  Jew,  made  a  major  contribution  to  the 
development  of  ecclesiastical  poetry  by  using  some 
oriental  literary  techniques.  The  major  goal  of  the 
greatest  writers  (John  Chrysostom,  pseudo- 
Dionysios  the  Areopagite,  Prokopios  of  Caesarea) 
was  to  express  new  approaches,  a  new  vision  of 
the  universe  and  man,  of  society,  and  expectations 
for  the  future  in  traditional  literary  forms  be¬ 
queathed  by  the  glorious  past;  among  others  Non- 
nos  of  Panopolis  (or  a  contemporary  of  his)  tried 
to  reconcile  Christianity  with  the  inherited  poeti¬ 
cal  forms  in  a  poetic  paraphrase  of  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John.  Less  spectacular  but  more  innovative 
were  attempts  in  hagiography  and  chronicles  to 
produce  “modest”  stories  of  miracles  and  miracle- 
workers  who  acted  partly  in  a  completely  new 
setting,  the  desert  (Apophthegmata  patrum),  and 
partly  in  the  traditional  milieu  of  the  urban  com¬ 
munity,  whose  values,  however,  they  rejected  (Sy- 

MEON  OF  EMESA). 

2.  Period  of  relative  silence,  the  “dark  ages” 
(mid-7th  C.-ca.Soo),  when  some  significant  theo¬ 
logians  were  still  active  (Maximos  the  Confessor, 
Germanos  I),  esp.  in  Syria  after  the  Arab  conquest 
(John  of  Damascus),  whereas  hardly  any  histo¬ 
riography  and  hagiography  were  produced. 

3.  Revival  of  the  9th~10th  C.  (see  Encycloped- 
ism),  starting  with  the  development  of  minuscule 
handwriting  and  the  transliteration  of  texts 
written  in  uncial.  Its  first  stage  (800—850)  was 
predominantly  monastic  and  ecclesiastic,  repre¬ 
sented  by  such  writers  as  Theophanes  the  Con¬ 
fessor,  Theodore  of  Stoudios,  Ignatios  the  Dea¬ 
con,  Niketas  of  Amnia,  and  the  poet  Kassia,  even 
though  some  figures  of  the  revival  such  as  Patr. 
Tarasios  and  Nikephoros  I  began  their  careers  as 
lay  officials.  After  George  Hamartolos,  however, 


there  was  no  monastic  writer  of  importance  until 
Symeon  the  Theologian  (ca.iooo),  and  lay  and 
ecclesiastical  functionaries  dominated  the  held. 
The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  period  is  the 
assembling  of  the  ancient  heritage:  the  edition  of 
old  masters  such  as  Homer,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and 
the  tragedians;  issuing  collections  of  texts  (Greek 
Anthology)  or  excerpts  (sponsored  by  Constan¬ 
tine  VII  Porphyrogennetos),  lexika,  and  biblio¬ 
graphical  entries  (the  Bibliotheca  of  Photios). 
Even  hagiography  was  put  in  order,  both  exter¬ 
nally,  by  the  assemblage  of  texts  for  liturgical 
purposes  (Symeon  Metaphrastes);  and  internally, 
when  to  the  eccentric  heroes  of  early  vitae  (desert 
fathers,  prostitutes,  women  in  male  disguise,  holy 
fools,  stylites,  etc.),  which  continued  to  be  read, 
were  added  a  few  new  types  of  hero,  such  as  the 
generous  almsgiver  Philaretos  the  Merciful,  the 
good  matron  Mary  the  Younger,  and  monks  and 
nuns  indoctrinating  and  obediently  submitting  to 
monastic  discipline  (Theodora  of  Thessalonike, 
Irene  of  Chrysobalanton).  Theophanes  the  Con¬ 
fessor  attempted  to  create  a  new  type  of  historical 
writing:  he  adhered  to  the  annalistic  principle, 
and  presented  history  as  an  eternal  conflict  be¬ 
tween  Good  and  Evil. 

4.  Period  of  the  11th— mid-1 3th  C.,  here  conven¬ 
tionally  called  pre-Renaissance  (see  Renaissance), 
seems  to  be  a  contradictory  period:  on  the  one 
hand,  the  literati  reacted  against  the  encylopedis- 
tic  emphasis  on  order  and  were  involved  in  a 
search  for  personal  and  even  mystical  experience 
(Symeon  the  Theologian);  on  the  other  hand, 
ancient  tradition  was  used,  not  only  as  a  source 
of  excerpts,  but  as  a  means  for  understanding 
reality  (Eustathios  of  Thessalonike).  The  idea  of 
expressing  the  author’s  personal  experience  was 
reborn  (Psellos,  Prodromos),  and  writers  began  to 
be  openly  proud  of  their  talents.  A  new  image  of 
man  was  introduced,  as  one  who  united  in  a  single 
person  the  positive  qualities  of  the  hero  and  neg¬ 
ative  qualities  of  the  antihero  (Psellos,  Niketas 
Choniates).  Topics  of  sexuality,  including  love 
and  nudity,  were  presented  (even  if  rarely)  side- 
by-side  with  officially  sanctioned  chastity,  and  from 
the  12th  C.  onward  the  genre  of  romance  was 
revived,  following  Hellenistic  models.  A  new  chi- 
valric  ideal  was  developed,  both  in  official  rhetoric 
(Theophylaktos  of  Ohrid)  and  historiography  (esp. 
Nikephoros  Bryennios)  and  in  the  epic  of  Digenes 
Akritas.  A  new  type  of  literati  emerged:  neither 


monk  nor  bureaucratic  functionary,  but  a  profes¬ 
sional  poet  or  intellectual,  claiming  poverty  (Pro¬ 
dromos,  Tzetzes),  or  a  “university”  teacher  (Mi¬ 
chael  Italikos,  Eustathios).  Vernacular  began  to 
be  used  sparingly  as  a  language  of  literature. 
Some  old  genres,  including  hagiography,  went 
temporarily  out  of  fashion.  The  Byz.  were  be¬ 
coming  less  “serious” — mild  humor,  puns,  self- 
mockery  on  the  part  of  the  author  are  all  encoun¬ 
tered  in  the  period.  Even  the  problems  of  artistic 
creativity  were  hotly  discussed  (Michael  Choni¬ 
ates). 

5.  Final  period  (13th- 15th  C.)  characterized  by 
a  revival  of  hagiography,  an  increasingly  tragic 
perception  of  history  (Chalkokondyles),  a  sense 
of  incompetence  in  comparison  with  antique  pre¬ 
decessors  (Metochites),  and  introduction  of  the 
topic  of  failure  and  the  defeat  of  the  hero  (John 
VI  Kantakouzenos).  Former  confidence  in  God’s 
perpetual  assistance  and  in  final  victory  over  the 
barbarians  was  lost.  Contacts  with  Western  liter¬ 
ature  increased:  the  late  Byz.  romance  was  influ¬ 
enced  by  Western  chivalrous  literature.  The  he¬ 
roes  of  works  produced  in  regions  of  Latin 
domination  (Peloponnesos,  Epiros,  Crete)  were 
Latins  or  heavily  latinized  seigneurs  (Chronicle 
of  the  Morea,  Chronicle  of  the  Tocco).  A 
small  group  of  authors,  mostly  converts  to  Ca¬ 
tholicism,  learned  Latin  and  began  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  both  ancient  and  medieval  Latin  writers 
into  Greek;  a  few  emigrated  to  Italy,  where  they 
taught  Greek  and  encouraged  the  translation  of 
ancient  Greek  literature  (primarily  philosophy) 
into  Latin.  The  perception  of  social  injustice  be¬ 
came  sharper  (Alexios  Makrembolites),  esp.  in 
vernacular  fables.  A  tendency  to  bring  narrative 
“closer  to  the  earth”  led  to  the  poetization  of 
human  weakness  and  vices  (Stephen  Sachlikes). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  tendency  to  preserve  the 
“dead”  language  along  with  classical  stylistics  re¬ 
mained  quite  strong,  and  the  authors  of  this  vein 
(Plethon,  Bessarion)  had  great  influence  upon  the 
Italian  Renaissance. 

lit.  K.  Krurnbacher,  Geschichle  der  bymntinischen  Literatur 2 
(Munich  1897).  H.  Hunger,  Die  hochsprachhche  profane  Lit¬ 
eratur  der  Byzantiner,  2  vols.  (Munich  1978).  Beck,  Kirche 
37 1  —  7<) 8 .  Idem,  Geschichle  der  byzantinischen  Volksliteratur 
(Munich  1971).  S.S.  Averincev,  Poetika  rannevizantijskoj  lit- 
eratury  (Moscow  1977).  A.P.  Kazhdan,  S.  Franklin,  Studies 
on  Byzantine  Literature  of  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Centuries 
(Cambridge-Paris  1984).  Sevcenko,  Soc.  Csf  Intell.,  pt.I  (1971), 
69-92.  -A.K. 


LITERATURE,  DIDACTIC,  works  written  to  in¬ 
struct  or  convey  facts  (rather  than  to  entertain— 
as  in  historiography,  hagiography,  or  romance — 
or  fulfill  a  ceremonial  purpose);  of  necessity  a 
large  and  diverse  group.  Categories  of  writing 
that  can  be  classed  under  this  heading  include 
handbooks  written  for  use  in  the  schoolroom  on, 
for  example,  grammar  or  meter  (cf.  schedogra- 
phia,  epimerisms,  erotapokriseis,  progymnas- 
mata,  lexika)  as  well  as  on  music,  legal  terms, 
etc.;  a  number  of  these  were  in  political  verse 
(for  example,  by  Michael  Psellos  and  John 
Tzetzes)  or  the  rhythms  of  religious  literature 
(e.g.,  the  grammatical  kanones  of  Niketas  of 
Serres),  presumably  as  a  mnemonic  device.  Also 
to  be  classed  as  didactic  are  works  written  on  such 
subjects  as  astronomy,  mathematics,  medicine, 
philosophy,  and  natural  science. 

lit.  A.  Garzya,  “Testi  litterari  d'uso  strumentale,”  JOB 
31  (1981)  272-83.  -E.M.J. 

LITHOSORIA  (rd  Aidocroopia),  battle  site  of  un¬ 
known  location.  In  Oct.  774  Constantine  V  learned 
that  the  Bulgar  khan  Telerig  had  dispatched  an 
army  of  12,000  to  capture  Berzitia  and  resettle  its 
populace  in  Bulgaria.  Berzitia’s  whereabouts  and 
ethnic  composition  are  unknown;  the  inhabitants 
may  have  been  Slavs  dwelling  in  Byz.  territory. 
Constantine  promptly  raised  a  large  army  (re¬ 
portedly  80,000  strong)  and  fell  on  the  Bulgars 
at  Lithosoria,  winning  a  “great  victory”  (Theoph. 
447.23)  and  returning  to  Constantinople  in 
triumph.  It  is  unclear  whether  the  name  Litho¬ 
soria  (“stone  piles”)  indicated  an  actual  town,  a 
natural  landmark,  or  an  artificial  marker  of  the 
border  between  Byz.  and  Bulgaria. 

lit.  Zlatarski,  1st.  1.1:227-33.  V.  Besevliev,  “Die  Feld- 
ziige  des  Kaisers  Konstantin  V.  gegen  die  Bulgaren,”  £LBa/A 
7.3  (1971)  1 5 f  .  Idem,  Geschichle  225F  -P.A.H. 

LITHUANIA  (Atr/Sa,  rd  A tr/BaSa)  originated  as 
a  state  in  the  mid- 13th  C.  It  expanded  under 
Gedymin  (1316-41)  and  Olgerd  (1345-77)  into 
the  principalities  of  Smolensk  and  Kiev,  becom¬ 
ing  a  rival  to  Moscow  and  Tver’  for  control  over 
Russia,  and  under  Vitovt  (1392—1430)  expanded 
further  along  the  lower  Dnieper  to  the  Black 
Sea.  Byz.  policy  focused  on  the  issue  of  church 
organization.  Until  1386  Lithuania  was  officially 
pagan:  Byz.  sources  refer  to  its  inhabitants  and 
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esp.  the  king  as  fire- worshipers  (e.g.,  Greg. 
3:514. 7-9;  MM  2:12.21,  1 17  32-33).  and  in  1364 
Patr.  Philotheos  Kokkinos  canonized  victims  of 
Olgerd.  There  was.  however,  an  Orthodox  pop¬ 
ulation.  A  metropolis  may  have  been  established 
as  early  as  1299—1300,  although  the  only  well- 
attested  incumbents  are  Theophilos  (ca.  1315-30), 
Thcodoret  (1352-54),  Romanos  (1355-62),  and 
Kiprian  (1375-81).  Such  appointments  split  the 
see  of  “Kiev  and  all  Russia,”  of  which  Lithuania 
began  to  be  considered  an  independent  part, 
characterized  in  the  title  of  the  Polish  king  as 
Litborhosia,  i.e.,  Lithuania-Rossia  (MM  2:280.22). 
In  an  ekthesis  of  Andronikos  II  it  was  stated  that 
Andronikos  and  Patr.  John  XIII  Glykys  trans¬ 
formed  ta  Litbada,  the  district  (enoria)  of  “Great 
Rossia,”  into  a  metropolis  ( Notitiae  CP,  no.  17.83). 
This  action  could  be  seen  as  antagonistic  toward 
Moscow.  In  1386  Lithuania  and  Poland  came 
under  the  sole  rule  of  Jagiello  (i377~  1432)>  who 
converted  to  Catholicism.  Laonikos  Chalkokon- 
dyles  (Chalk.  1:125.3-19)  described  Lithuania  as 
a  vast  Catholic  country  with  a  distinctive  language 
(Ditten,  Russland-Exkurs  g6f ). 

lit.  R.  Misiunas,  “The  Orthodox  Church  in  the  Lithu¬ 
anian  State.”  Lituanus  14.3  (1968)  5—28.  Meyendorff,  Russia 
55-61,  161-72,  182-99.  LB-  Grekov,  Oferki  po  istorii  mez- 
dunarodnych  otnosenij  Vostocnoj  Evropy  XIV— XVI  vv.  (Moscow 
'963)  74-ll8‘  — S.C.F. 

LITOS  (Xm>?,  “simple”),  term  applied  to  a  certain 
category  of  titled  dignitaries.  In  describing  the 
future  emperor  Marcian  as  a  stratiotes  litos,  Theo- 
phanes  (Theoph.  104.2)  uses  the  word  in  a  non¬ 
technical  sense  of  “common,  plain.”  In  the  tak- 
tika  of  the  9th  C.  and  10th  C.  the  term  appears 
as  a  synonym  of  the  apratos  to  characterize  a 
dignitary  without  function.  In  descriptions  of  MSS, 
the  term  litos  seems  to  describe  uncial  script. 

lit.  Guilland,  Institutions  1:153!.  -A.K. 

LITRA  (Xirpa,  Lat.  libra),  unit  of  weight  of  var¬ 
ious  sizes. 

1.  The  most  important  Byz.  measure  of  weight 
was  the  logarike  litra  (“pound  of  calculation”),  es¬ 
tablished  by  Constantine  I  in  309  or  310  as  the 
basis  of  the  monetary  system:  1  logarike  litra  of 
gold  =  72  solidi  or  exagia  =  12  oungiai  = 

1,728  KF.RATIA  =  6,912  SITOKOKKA  =  l/lOO  KEN- 
tenarion.  The  exact  weight  of  the  logarike  litra  is 


disputed;  its  theoretical  norm  seems  to  have  been 
slowly  debased  from  approximately  324  g  to  319 
g.  The  logarike  litra  is  normally  simply  called  litra, 
but  it  could  also  be  termed  chrysaphike  (gold)  or 
thalassia  (maritime)  litra ;  sometimes  in  classicizing 
texts  it  is  called  rnna  or  even  talanton.  The  logarike 
litra  could  also  be  a  measure  of  land:  1  logarike 
litra  —  1/40  thalassios  modios. 

2.  The  soualia  litra  was  a  special  unit  reserved 
for  weights  of  oil  or  wood  =  4/5  logarike  litra  — 
256  g;  30  soualiai  litrai  of  olive  oil  =  1  lhalassion 

METRON. 

3.  In  regions  such  as  Cyprus  and  Trebizond, 
which  had  regular  contact  with  Islamic  lands,  a 
special  argyrike  (silver)  litra  of  1  2.5  logarikai  oungiai 
( =  333  g)  existed  alongside  the  other  units.  It  was 
apparently  related  to  the  Arab  rati  of  337.6  g. 

4.  In  the  later  period  various  “pounds”  of  local 
circulation  were  in  use,  partly  of  Arab,  Italian,  or 
T  urkish  origin. 

lit.  Schilbach,  Metrologie  277L  -E.  Sch. 

LITTLE  ENTRANCE  (fj  puKpa  £10-0805),  ritual 
procession  that  introduces  the  liturgy  of  the 
Word,  in  which  the  deacon,  accompanied  by  the 
priest(s)  and  servers,  carries  the  evangelion  Irom 
the  altar  into  the  nave  and  through  the  templon 
back  to  the  altar.  It  symbolizes  Christ’s  coming  as 
Logos  and  is  a  ritual  remnant  of  the  entrance  of 
clergy  and  people  into  church  at  what  was  once 
the  beginning  of  the  liturgy.  At  first  accomplished 
in  silence,  this  procession  was  embellished  in  the 
6th  C.  with  a  prayer  and  antiphonal  psalmody 
with  two  refrains,  first  the  Trisagion,  then,  under 
Justinian  I,  the  Monogenes. 

At  the  solemn  pontifical  Eucharist,  celebrated 
by  the  patriarch  or  a  bishop,  the  Little  Entrance 
remained  a  true  introit  procession  until  at  least 
the  12th  C.  (Taft,  “Pontifical  Liturgy”  105-10): 
the  patriarch,  waiting  in  the  narthex,  recited  the 
introit  prayer  evoking  the  vision  of  the  heavenly 
sanctuary  as  the  Imperial  Doors  of  Elagia  Sophia 
stood  open  before  him  and  he  gazed  down  the 
nave.  The  entrance  of  the  patriarch,  accompanied 
by  the  chanting  of  the  introit  antiphon  (Ps  94), 
sung  as  the  procession  moved  forward,  presaged 
the  appearance  among  the  people  of  the  Heav¬ 
enly  Celebrant  himself. 

On  entering  the  sanctuary,  the  patriarch  kissed 
the  endyte  and  reverenced  the  altar  with  candles 


and  incense  while  the  Trisagion  was  sung;  he  then 
went  to  his  throne  in  the  apse  for  the  lections. 
;  When  the  emperor  participated,  he  joined  the 

patriarch  in  the  narthex  and  proceeded  with  him 
j  down  the  nave  of  the  church  and  into  the  sanc¬ 

tuary  where  he  offered  gifts  (De  cer.,  bk.  1,  ch.9, 
ed.  Reiske  64k).  An  imperial  entrance  procession 
of  this  sort  has  been  depicted  in  the  mosaics  of 
San  Vitale  in  Ravenna. 

Called  by  Maximos  the  Confessor  “entrance  of 
f  the  people  with  the  bishop”  (PG  91 :688D)  and  by 

Patr.  Germanos  I  “entrance  of  the  Gospel”  (Ger- 
manos,  Liturgy,  par. 24),  it  was  only  later  called 
“Little”  Entrance  (Diataxis  of  Philotheos  Kok¬ 
kinos,  Hai  treis  leitourgiai  kata  tous  en  Athenais  ko- 
dikas,  ed.  P.  Trempelas  [Athens  1935]  p.6)  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  Great  Entrance. 

lit.  Mateos,  La  parole  2 7 1,  71-90.  Taft,  East  &  West 
170-77.  -R.F.T. 

LITURGICAL  BOOKS  are  of  two  kinds:  books 
that  contain  liturgical  texts  actually  used  in  the 
services,  and  books  that  regulate  how  those  texts 
are  to  be  used.  The  texts  themselves  comprise 
fixed  and  variable  elements. 

Books  of  the  “ordinary,”  or  invariable,  part  of 
f  the  liturgy  are  the  archieratikon  and  eucholo- 

-  gion,  for  the  use  of  the  bishop  and  presbyter;  the 

diakonikon,  for  the  deacon;  and  the  horolo- 
gion,  for  monks,  choir,  or  anagnostes  at  the  litur¬ 
gical  hours.  Books  of  the  variable,  or  “proper,” 
parts  include  the  various  types  of  lectionary; 
anthologies  of  sermons  ( panegyrikon ,  menolo- 
gion);  and  the  synaxarion  and  the  Psalter  (the 
antiphonarion  and  psalter[ion],  see  Psalmody),  used 
i.  for  the  eucharistic  service  and  for  liturgical  hours 

by  deacon,  anagnostes,  and  the  singers.  The 
oktoechos,  triodion,  and  pentekostarion,  books 
for  the  mobile  feasts  of  the  church  calendar,  are 
hymn  books  for  the  use  of  the  choir,  as  is  the 
menaion  for  the  fixed  feasts. 

These  last  four  books  are  the  result  of  liturgical 
changes  in  the  post-iconoclastic  period,  when  new 
texts  composed  for  the  developing  poetical  form, 
the  kanon  sung  during  orthros,  supersede  older 
compositions  such  as  the  acrostic  kontakion.  The 
separate  liturgical  books  that  contained  these  older 
compositions,  namely  the  kontakarion,  stichera- 
Rion,  tropologion,  and  heirmologion,  were  thus 
rendered  obsolete. 


I  he  liturgical  typikon  governs  the  services  and, 
when  the  multiple  “propers”  conflict,  regulates 
which  is  to  prevail.  The  diataxis  is  a  book  of 
rubrics,  telling  the  celebrants  what  to  do  when, 
esp.  at  the  celebration  of  Eucharist.  The  distinc¬ 
tion  between  liturgical  books  is  often  blurred,  that 
is,  material  in  one  book  may  appear  in  another  as 
well.  Other  liturgical  books  are  but  extracts  of 
those  already  mentioned  (for  leitourgikon,  hierati- 
kon,  hagiasmaterion,  see  Euchologion). 

lit.  Beck,  Kirche  246—62.  C.R.  Gregory,  Textkritik  des 
Neuen  Testamentes,  vol.  1  (Leipzig  1900)  327-478. 

-R.F.T. 

LITURGICAL  DIPTYCHS.  See  Diptychs,  Li¬ 
turgical. 

LITURGICAL  HOURS.  See  Hours,  Liturgi¬ 
cal. 

LITURGICAL  PLATE.  See  Paten  and  Asteris- 

KOS. 

LITURGICAL  ROLLS.  See  Rolls,  Liturgical. 

LITURGICAL  VESSELS  (ovtetbj  XeLrovpytKa)  and 
related  objects  formed  part  of  the  church  trea¬ 
sures.  From  at  least  the  4th  C.  onward  they  com¬ 
prised  several  main  categories  of  objects  used  for 
the  rites  of  the  Eucharist  (chalice,  paten  and 
asteriskos,  spoons,  ewers  for  wine  and  water) 
and  baptism  (basin  for  water,  flask  for  oil).  Other 
objects  (e.g.,  the  rhipidion,  Gospel  book  cover, 
reliquary,  cross,  censer,  cherniboxeston,  and 
lighting  fixtures) — often  of  valuable  materials — 
used  in  the  church  were  not  essential  to  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  liturgy.  Although  liturgical  ves¬ 
sels  are  known  in  glass,  precious  stones,  and  mar¬ 
ble,  they  were  most  often  made  of  precious  metal, 
sometimes  gold  but  mainly  silver,  the  earliest  extant 
set  in  the  latter  metal  being  the  4th-C.  Durobrivae 
Treasure  from  Roman  Britain  (K.S.  Painter,  The 
Water  Newton  Early  Christian  Silver  [London  1977]). 
By  the  10th- 11th  C.,  chalices  and  patens  were 
also  made  of  tinned  copper  (e.g.,  DOCat  1,  nos. 
89-90). 

While  liturgical  vessels  and  objects  of  the  4th- 
7th  C.  bore  dedicatory  inscriptions,  those  made 
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later  often  had  scriptural  legends  instead.  The 
most  elaborate  surviving  examples  are  spoils  of 
the  Fourth  Crusade,  now  in  the  Treasury  of  S. 
Marco,  Venice.  The  two  toth-C.  chalices  inscribed 
with  the  name  Romanos  and  a  matching  paten 
rank  among  the  remarkable  achievements  of  the 
Byz.  minor  arts  (M.E.  Frazer  in  Treasury  S.  Marco 
129—40,  168—70).  The  inventory  of  Hagia  Sophia, 
Constantinople,  of  1396  still  lists  chalices  of  semi¬ 
precious  stone  or  rock  crystal  mounted  in  gilt 
silver  and  several  others  of  repousse  silver  (MM 
2:566.21—22).  Most  church  inventories  refer  to 
more  than  one  set  of  liturgical  vessels  (e.g.,  Pantel., 
no.7.13,  45).  Even  though  canon  law  considered 
liturgical  vessels  to  be  inalienable,  churches  could 
be  coerced  (as  under  Herakleios  or  Alexios  I 
Komnenos)  to  give  up  their  treasures  in  times  of 
extreme  political  danger. 

lit.  J.  Braun,  Das  christliche  Altargerdt  in  seinem  Sein  und 
in  seiner  Entwicklung  (Munich  1932).  M.  Mundell  Mango, 
Silver  from  Early  Byzantium:  The  Kaper  Koraon  and  Related 
Treasures  (Baltimore  1986).  A. A.  Glabinas,  He  epi  Alexiou 
Komnenou  (1081— 1 1 18)  pen  hieron  skeuon,  keimelion  kai  hagion 
eikonon  eris  (1081— 1095)  (Thessalonike  1972)  54—61. 

— M.M.M.,  L.Ph.B. 

LITURGICAL  VESTMENTS.  See  Encheirion; 
Epigonation;  Epimanikia;  Epitrachelion;  Omo- 
phorion;  Orarion;  Phelonion;  Polystaurion; 
Sticharion. 

LITURGICAL  YEAR.  See  Year,  Liturgical. 

LITURGY  (XetTovpyia,  lit.  “service”),  in  the  New 
Testament  a  life  of  service  modeled  on  Jesus’  self¬ 
giving;  also,  church  services  (sacraments,  esp. 
Eucharist,  baptism;  other  akolouthiai)  that 
memorialize  this  mystery  in  obedience  to  Jesus’ 
command. 

Liturgical  ceremonies  involve  the  symbolic  use 
of  sensible  objects  such  as  bread,  wine,  water, 
oil,  salt,  candles,  incense,  icons,  furnishings  (al¬ 
tar,  baptismal  font),  vesture  (ecclesiastical  cos¬ 
tume,  baptismal  robe),  edifices  (church,  baptis¬ 
tery,  skeuophylakeion),  and  ritual  gestures  or 
actions  such  as  anointing,  blessing,  signing,  bath¬ 
ing  or  washing,  imposition  of  hands,  touching, 
kissing,  dressing  or  stripping,  eating,  processions, 
proskynesis,  kneeling,  and  other  postures.  These 
objects  and  signs  have  an  agreed-upon  meaning 


expressed  in  the  formulas  that  accompany  the 
ritual.  Though  rooted  in  natural  symbolism,  the 
prime  significance  of  liturgical  symbols  derives 
from  their  New  Testament  transformation  into 
signs  of  God’s  saving  work  in  Jesus  (e.g.,  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  the  bath  of  baptism).  Secondary 
symbols  and  gestures  (e.g.,  the  baptismal  anoint¬ 
ings)  were  added  later  to  explicate  this  core. 

The  liturgy  was  usually  presided  over  by  a  min¬ 
ister  in  priestly  orders  (bishop  or  presbyter)  and 
directed  by  a  deacon  who  regulated  the  gestures 
and  posture  of  the  congregation  via  instructions 
(diakonika)  and  announced  the  intentions  of  their 
prayer  (litany).  The  liturgical  system  of  a  church, 
comprising  the  totality  of  its  particular  rites  and 
usages,  is  also  called  a  “rite”  (Latin  rite,  Byz-  1 
antine  rite). 

Liturgical  ceremonies  contain  both  fixed  and 
variable  elements.  The  “ordinary”  is  the  basic 
skeleton  that  remains  invariable  regardless  of  the 
day,  feast,  or  season.  The  texts  of  the  ordinary 
express  a  service’s  changeless  purpose;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  vespers  is  always  evening  prayer.  The 
“proper”  comprises  those  pieces  (lections,  hymns,  i 
psalmody,  refrains,  etc.)  that  vary  with  the  day, 
feast,  or  season.  Christmas  Vespers  is  evening 
prayer  in  commemoration  of  the  Nativity.  The  , 
texts  of  the  proper  are  contained  in  a  variety  of 
different  lite:rgical  books.  4 

In  Byz.  the  term  liturgy  refers  specifically  to  the  j 
ritual  of  the  Eucharist,  often  called  the  Divine  1 
Liturgy  (he  theia  leitourgia )  of  which  there  were 
two  parallel  Constantinopolitan  formularies,  at¬ 
tributed  to  John  Chrysostom,  who  seemingly 
elaborated  an  existing  anaphora  of  the  Apostles, 
and  to  Basil  the  Great,  who  is  believed  to  have 
authored  at  least  one  of  the  redactions  of  the  ' 
anaphora  named  for  him  (A.  Raes,  REB  16  [1958]  3 

158—61;  G.  Wagner,  Der  Ursprung  des  Chrysosto-  j 
musliturgie  [Minister  1973]).  Each  formulary  com-  j 
prises  19  prayers  (euchai),  the  main  one  a  bor-  * 
rowed  Antiochene-type  anaphora  (Chrysostom’s  | 
from  Antioch,  Basil’s  from  Cappadocia),  elabo-  1 
rated  and  embedded  in  a  common  ritual  setting  | 
and  structure  of  diakonika,  lections,  psalmody,  and  | 
chants.  Ten  of  these  prayers  are  later  additions  J 
common  to  both  liturgies.  § 

The  liturgy  of  Basil  predominated  in  Byz.  until  ~ 
ca.  1000,  when  that  of  Chrysostom  took  over;  the 
liturgy  of  Basil  was  thereafter  celebrated  only  ten  ; 
times  a  year  (Sundays  of  Lent;  1  Jan.;  Thursday  f 


and  Saturday  of  Holy  Week;  and  the  vigils  of 
Nativity  and  Epiphany,  the  two  feasts  with  para- 
none).  Byz.  authors  claim,  dubiously,  that  this 
change  occurred  because  the  Chrysostom  liturgy 
was  shorter. 

In  its  full  form,  largely  complete  by  the  12th 
C„  the  liturgy  had  four  major  parts:  (1)  the  pro¬ 
thesis  rite,  or  preliminary  preparation  of  the 
bread  and  wine;  (2)  the  enarxis,  or  introductory 
service  of  three  antiphons,  litanies,  and  prayers 
(Mateos,  La  parole  27—90);  (3)  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Word,  which  opened  with  the  Little  Entrance 
and  Trisagion,  comprising  scripture  lections  in¬ 
terspersed  with  psalmody  and  concluding  by  li¬ 
tanies  and  prayers  (ibid.,  91-173);  (4)  the  Liturgy 
of  Eucharist,  which  opened  with  the  Great  En¬ 
trance  and  included  the  preanaphoral  rites, 
anaphoral  dialogue,  anaphora,  precommunion 
(including  fraction,  zeon),  communion,  thanks¬ 
giving,  and  dismissal. 

The  early  liturgy,  described  in  the  homilies  of 
John  Chrysostom  at  Constantinople  in  397-404 
(van  de  Paverd,  Messliturgie  425—535),  was  a  clas¬ 
sical  late  antique  Eucharist  whose  texts  had  been 
marked  by  the  Arian  controversy  and  the  defini¬ 
tions  of  the  First  Council  of  Nicaea.  In  the  5th- 
6th  C.,  esp.  with  the  construction  of  Hagia  So¬ 
phia,  the  liturgy  became  “imperial,”  acquiring 
greater  ritual  splendor.  This  period  witnessed  the 
addition  of  the  Creed  and  three  important  chants: 
Trisagion,  Monogenes,  Cheroubikon. 

In  the  5th~7th  C.  the  liturgy  was  esp.  marked 
by  the  developing  Constantinopolitan  system  of 
stational  services  (J.  Baldovin,  The  Urban  Character 
of  Christian  Worship  [Rome  1987]  167—226).  In 
such  a  system  the  entire  city  was  “liturgical  space,” 
and  the  principal  liturgy  of  a  feast,  held  at  a 
predetermined  “station”  (synaxis),  was  preceded 
by  a  procession  (lite)  up  to  10  km  long.  Though 
frequent  in  the  6th— 7th  C.,  such  processions  later 
took  place  in  Constantinople  only  on  certain  im¬ 
portant  occasions.  Several  elements  of  the  first 
half  of  the  liturgy,  however — the  opening  of  the 
synapte  litany,  the  three  antiphons,  the  Trisagion 
and  its  accompanying  prayer,  and  the  ektene  litany 
after  the  Gospel — derive  from  these  processions. 

Other  developments  include  the  addition  of 
litanies  to  cover  the  priests’  silent  recitation  of  the 
prayers  and,  in  the  9th- 12th  C.,  the  evolution  of 
the  prothesis  rite  and  the  addition  of  certain  for¬ 
mulas  to  the  preanaphoral  rites.  Much  of  this  later 


development  was  the  retroinfluence  of  mystagogic 
interpretations  of  the  liturgy  as  a  representation 
of  Jesus’  early  life  (see  Commentaries). 

Especially  characteristic  of  the  liturgy  are  the 
introits,  or  entrances,  which  open  and  symbolize 
the  two  major  parts  of  the  service.  The  Little 
Entrance  symbolizes  Christ’s  coming  as  Word  (Lo¬ 
gos);  the  Great  Entrance  prefigures  his  coming  in 
the  sacrament  of  his  body  and  blood.  Both  these 
foreshadowings  are  fulfilled  in  two  later  appear¬ 
ances— when  the  deacon  proceeds  to  the  ambo 
for  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel,  and  when  the 
priest  comes  out  to  distribute  the  consecrated  gifts 
in  communion — thus  completing  the  symbolic 
structure  of  the  liturgy. 

As  the  liturgy  underwent  increased  monastic 
influence,  esp.  after  Iconoclasm  and  after  the 
Latin  occupation  of  Constantinople,  these  ritual 
processions  were  gradually  compressed;  once 
functional  entrances,  they  were  increasingly  con¬ 
fined  to  the  interior  space  of  a  church  and  re¬ 
duced  to  purely  symbolic  ritual  turns  that  end 
where  they  began.  The  churches  themselves  be¬ 
came  smaller  and  smaller,  and  the  ritual  more 
private,  retreating  into  the  enclosed  sanctuary,  as 
the  templon  evolved  into  the  iconostasis.  The 
synthronon,  once  elevated  so  that  the  clergy 
could  see  and  be  seen,  disappeared  from  the  apse; 
lections  and  sermons  became  a  ritualized  formal¬ 
ity,  and  communion,  the  point  of  the  whole  lit¬ 
urgy,  became  a  dead  letter  as  fewer  and  fewer 
communicants  approached  to  receive  the  sacra¬ 
ment. 

The  Stoudite  typika  introduced  into  the  lit¬ 
urgy  some  usages  from  the  monastic  hours  (e.g., 
the  typika  [see  Presanctified,  Liturgy  of  the] 
and  the  apolysis,  or  dismissal);  the  mid-iqth-C. 
diataxis  of  Patr.  Philotheos  Kokkinos  and  the 
Sabaitic  typika  fixed  the  final  ceremonial  and 
use  of  the  liturgy  in  Byz. 

ED.  F.E.  Brightman,  Liturgies  Eastern  and  Western  I.  East¬ 
ern  Liturgies  (Oxford  1896).  Eng.  tr.  The  Divine  Liturgy 
according  to  St.  John  Chrysostom  with  Appendices  (New  York 
!967)- 

lit.  H.-J.  Schulz,  The  Byzantine  Liturgy  (New  York  1986). 
Taft,  East  West,  esp.  167-92.  G.  Dix,  The  Shape  of  the 
Liturgy  (New  York  1945;  rp.  1982).  -R.F.T. 


LIUTPRAND  OF  CREMONA  (also  Liuzo  and 
other  forms),  Lombard  statesman  and  historian; 
born  ca.920,  died  before  20  July  972  (?),  certainly 
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before  5  Mar.  973.  Liutprand  was  raised  at  the 
court  of  flugh,  king  of  Italy  (927-47),  became  a 
deacon  at  Pavia,  and  served  in  Berengar  IPs  (950- 
61)  chancery  before  defecting  to  Otto  I  and 
probably  joining  his  chapel  (958—61;  homily  de¬ 
livered  there,  ed.  B.  Bischoff,  Anecdota  novissima 
[Stuttgart  1984]  24-34).  Liutprand  accompanied 
Otto  to  Italy,  received  the  bishopric  of  Cremona, 
helped  depose  two  popes,  and  figured  promi¬ 
nently  in  Otto’s  service  (962-70;  cf.  his  Book  of  the 
Deeds  of  Otto).  Liutprand  knew  a  surprising  amount 
of  Greek  (J.  Koder,  infra,  against  B.S.  Karageor- 
gos,  Lioutprandos  ho  episkopos  Kremones  hos  hislorikos 
kai  diplomates  [Athens  1978]);  Munich,  Bayer. 
Staatsbibl.  CLM  6388  suggests  that  Liutprand  or 
members  of  his  milieu  were  among  the  first  West¬ 
erners  to  use  Greek  minuscule.  Liutprand’s  fa¬ 
ther  and  stepfather  had  conducted  embassies  to 
Constantinople  (927  and  942),  and  Liutprand  vis¬ 
ited  Byz.  at  least  three  times  (Koder,  infra  60). 
His  embassy  (17  Sept.  949-31  Mar.  950  or  later) 
on  Berengar’s  behalf  brought  him  familiarity  with 
the  Byz.  court  and  friendship  with  Constantine 
VII;  Liutprand  may  have  supplied  data  for  De 
administrando  imperio,  ch.26  (De  adm.  imp.  108—12; 
cf.  R.J.H.  Jenkins,  ibid.,  2:83-87).  His  second 
embassy  (4  June-2  Oct.  968),  which  was  supposed 
to  settle  relations  in  Italy  and  obtain  from  Nike¬ 
phoros  II  Phokas  a  Byz.  bride  for  Otto  II,  was  a 
failure.  Whether  Liutprand  participated  in  the 
embassy  of  971  that  brought  Theophano  to  Otto 
II  is  unknown. 

Liutprand’s  knowledge,  acute  observation,  and 
literary  talent  combine  with  a  quicksilver  person¬ 
ality  and  polemical  or  humorous  distortions  to 
produce  a  penetrating— but  often  disingenuous — 
account  of  Byz.  diplomacy,  court  politics  and  cer¬ 
emonial,  and  daily  life.  His  Antapodosis  (Tit  for 
Tat),  an  unfinished  history  of  Byz.,  Germany,  and 
Italy  (888—949)  composed  between  958  and  962, 
began  as  literary  retribution  against  Berengar. 
Despite  muddled  chronology,  its  anecdotal  ac¬ 
count  is  rich  in  Byz.  data.  Descriptions  of  events 
from  before  Liutprand’s  lifetime  derive  from  oral 
sources — possibly  in  Constantine  VII’s  milieu — or 
lost  written  sources  shared  with  surviving  Byz. 
historians.  The  Antapodosis  reports,  for  example, 
the  claim  that  the  Nea  Ekklesia  was  Basil  I’s  ex¬ 
piation  for  murdering  Michael  III  (bk.  1,  ch.10 
[ed.  Becker,  p.9.1-20];  cf.  bk.3,  chs.  33-34  [pp. 
89.21-90.5]),  the  nocturnal  security  of  Constan¬ 


tinople  (1,11  [pp.  11.3-13.6]),  Byz.  relations  with 
Italy  (2,45  [pp.  57- 17-58-7];  2,52-54  [P62.4-25); 
3,22-38  [pp.  82-92];  5,9  [pp.  1 34-33- 135-9];  5*14- 
15  pp.  137.8—139.4,  esp.  on  the  Rus’),  and  with 
Romanos  I  (5,20  [pp.  141.16-145.19]),  while  book 
6  (pp.  152-58,  apparently  incomplete)  glowingly 
describes  Liutprand’s  first  embassy  to  Constanti¬ 
nople. 

Liutprand’s  Relatio  de  legatione  Constantinopoli- 
tana  (Narrative  of  an  Embassy  to  Constantinople) 
testily  depicts  the  second  embassy  in  a  report  to 
Otto  I  (possibly  intended  as  propaganda  against 
Byz. — M.  Lintzel,  Studien  iiber  Liudprand  von  Cre¬ 
mona  [Berlin  1933]  35-56;  cf.  W.  Ohnsorge,  BZ 
54  [1961]  28-52).  Its  accurate  portrait  of  daily 
life  (e.g.,  food,  ch.20  [p.186.15-21]),  Nikephoros 
II,  his  court,  its  acclamations,  ceremonies  (e.g., 
the  Pentecost  procession  and  banquet,  chs.  8-13 
[pp.  180.14-183.12]),  and  personalities  (Leo  Pho¬ 
kas,  Basil  the  Nothos)  is  infused  with  sarcasm  and 
malevolent  interpretation,  perhaps  inspired  in  part 
by  Liutprand’s  earlier  warm  relations  with  Con¬ 
stantine  VII. 

ed.  J.  Becker,  Die  Werke  Liudprands  von  Cremona  [MGH 
SRG  41]  (Hannover-Leipzig  1915).  Tr.  F.A.  Wright,  The 
Works  of  Liudprand  of  Cremona  (London  1930). 

lit.  Wattenbach,  Holtzmann,  Schmale,  Deutsch.  Gesch. 
Sachsen  u.  Salier  1:318—21.  O.  Kresten,  “ Pallida  mors  Sar- 
racenorum,"  Romische  historische  Mitteilungen  17  (1975)  23- 
75.  J.  Koder,  T.  Weber,  Liutprand  von  Cremona  in  Konstan- 
tinopel  (Vienna  1980).  M.  Rentschler ,  Liudprand  von  Cremona 
(Frankfurt  am  Main  1981).  -M.McC. 

LIVESTOCK.  The  Byz.  raised  horses,  oxen,  water 
buffalo,  camels,  donkeys,  mules,  swine,  sheep, 
and  goats.  Cadastral  records  of  the  late  Roman 
Empire  suggest  a  serious  understocking,  in  some 
regions  at  least  (C.E.  Stevens,  CEH  1:95).  Later 
the  situation  changed:  already  in  the  Farmer’s 
Law  cattle  breeding  apparently  took  priority  over 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  In  the  12th  C.  the 
pilgrim  Daniil  Igumen  was  astonished  at  the 
amount  of  stock  he  saw  on  Patmos,  Rhodes,  and 
Cyprus,  and  the  Norman  jongleur  Ambroise  em¬ 
phasized  the  abundance  of  victuals,  cattle,  fowl, 
and  wine  on  Cyprus  (M.J.  Hubert,  J.J.  La  Monte, 
The  Crusade  of  Richard  Lion-Heart  [New  York  1941] 
92,  io6f).  Especially  rich  in  cattle  and  flocks  were 
lands  in  Anatolia  east  of  the  Sangarios  (Paphla- 
gonia,  Cappadocia,  Lykandos,  etc.)  and  in  Bul¬ 
garia.  The  evidence  of  bones  found  in  excavations 
in  Bulgaria  indicates  that  by  the  12th  C.  there 


was,  at  least  in  some  areas,  an  increase  in  the 
percentage  of  cattle  among  the  livestock,  which 
suggests  a  higher  level  of  agricultural  production 
(2.  Vuzarova,  Slavjano-bulgarskoto  selisce  kraj  selo 
Popitui  [Sofia  1956]  89).  Leo  of  Synada  (ep.54.28- 
34)  reports  that  Pylae  in  Asia  Minor  was  a  center 
of  livestock  trade  in  the  10th  C.;  it  was  choked 
with  pigs,  asses,  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep- — all  des¬ 
tined  for  the  capital.  As  late  as  the  14th  C.  great 
landowners  such  as  John  VI  Kantakouzenos  pos¬ 
sessed  enormous  herds  in  Thrace. 

Livestock  were  used  for  dairy  products  (esp. 
cheese)  and  meat,  for  pulling  carts  and  plows, 
and  as  beasts  of  burden.  The  animals  also  pro¬ 
vided  valuable  manure  for  enriching  the  soil.  In 
certain  areas  of  Asia  Minor,  as  attested  by  Leo  of 
Synada  (ep.43.9— 1 1),  dung  mixed  with  straw  was 
burned  in  place  of  wood. 

lit.  Hendy,  Economy  54—56.  Koukoules,  Bios  5:310—30. 

— J.W.N.,  A.K. 


LIZIOS  (A.i£io<?),  liege;  a  Byz.  term  appropriating 
the  Western  feudal  concept  of  liege-homage,  ap¬ 
plied  during  the  12th  and  13th  C.  to  Westerners 
with  whom  the  emperor  established  a  personal 
bond,  yet  not  used  in  his  relationships  with  Greek 
subjects  of  the  empire.  The  first  Greek  source  to 
use  the  term  lizios  is  the  Alexiad  (An.Komn. 
3:125.28-30).  In  the  account  of  the  treaty  of 
Devol  in  1108  between  Alexios  I  and  the  defeated 
Norman  prince  Bohemund,  the  latter  promised 
to  be  faithful  to  the  emperor  as  “the  liege-man 
(lizios  anthropos)  of  your  scepter”  and  to  give  him 
assistance  against  all  enemies  of  the  empire,  as 
was  his  duty  as  a  vassal  (oiketes  kai  hypocheirios).  In 
recognition  of  this,  the  principality  of  Antioch 
was  granted  to  Bohemund  as  an  imperial  fief  (R.- 
J.  Lilie,  Byzanz  und  die  Kreuzfahrerstaaten  [Munich 
1981]  67—69).  Among  the  lizioi  of  the  12th  C. 
were  princes  such  as  Raymond  of  Poitiers  and 
Ladislas  of  Bohemia  and  high-ranking  function¬ 
aries  such  as  Roger  “Sclaus”  and  Theorianos;  in 
the  13th  C.  the  wealthy  kaballarios  Syrgares  (pos¬ 
sibly  Sir  Harry),  a  pronoia  holder  in  the  area  of 
Smyrna,  was  titled  lizios.  The  term  could  be  used 
for  a  designation  of  collective  vassalage:  thus  the 
citizens  of  Ancona  acknowledged  themselves  as 
lizioi  of  Manuel  I  (Nik. Chon.  201.13);  in  1273 
Michael  VIII  recognized  the  Genoese  of  Galata 
as  “his  men  (idioi)  or  lizioi,  as  one  of  them  might 


say”  (Pachym.,  ed.  Failler  2:471.8).  The  term  seems 
to  have  disappeared  thereafter. 

lit.  J.  Ferluga,  “La  ligesse  dans  tempi  re  byzandn,”  ZRVI 
7  (1961)  97-123.  -M  B. 

LOAN  (Saveiov),  the  conveyance  of  money  or 
other  movable  things  on  the  understanding  that 
the  recipient  will  return  to  the  donor  analogous 
objects  in  the  same  quantity.  The  loan  differs 
from  a  loan  for  use  (chresis,  commodatum),  which 
had  as  its  object  the  mere  use  of  things  (movable 
or  immovable)  given  on  condition  that  they  be 
returned  as  such.  Moreover,  the  loan  for  use  was 
free  of  charge,  while  the  loan  proper  had  to  be 
repaid.  Technically  speaking,  a  misthosis  (locatio- 
conductio)  fell  between  a  loan  and  a  loan  for  use, 
since,  in  that  case,  a  remuneration  (misthos)  was 
paid  for  a  transmission  of  use  that  did  not  lead 
to  ownership.  Justinianic  law  preserved  these  older 
Roman  distinctions  quite  exactly,  as  did  the  legal 
texts  of  the  gth-nth  C.  (e.g.,  Basilika,  Prochiron, 
Michael  Attaleiates)  and  Constantine  Harmeno- 
poulos.  However,  as  the  dearth  of  surviving  loan- 
formulas  shows,  practice  appears  to  have  been 
otherwise.  The  actual  situation  is  unfortunately 
poorly  understood,  since  the  Byz.  credit  system 
which  was  closely  connected  with  loan  contracts, 
has  been  examined  only  from  papyri  down  to  the 
7th  C.  It  is  therefore  unclear  to  what  extent  the 
circumstances  assumed  by  Justinian  I  in  novel  136 
(a. 535)  on  bankers’  contracts  actually  held  true 
for  later  periods.  The  regulations  found  in  the 
Book  of  the  Eparch  for  jewelers  (ch.2)  and  bankers 
(ch.3)  yield  scarcely  any  information  about  busi¬ 
ness  transactions.  The  1  ith-C.  Tractatus  de  cre- 
ditis  deals  less  with  the  nature  of  credit  than  with 
rules  governing  the  precedence  of  various  claims 
secured  by  pignus  (e.g.,  claims  on  the  dowry  or 
claims  of  the  state,  etc.)  and  is,  moreover,  com¬ 
pletely  academic.  Yet  a  case  handled  by  Demetrios 
Chomatenos  (no. 92)  shows  that  the  practice  of 
obtaining  a  loan  to  cultivate  a  field  in  the  13th  C. 
differs  little  from  that  found  in  the  Hellenistic 
papyri.  The  remuneration  paid  for  a  loan  was 
called  interest  (tokos). 

lit.  Kaser,  Privatrecht  2:369— 73  (§262).  -D.S. 


LOCKS  AND  PADLOCKS.  In  addition  to  sliding 
and  turning  key-lock  systems  to  secure  doors  and 
cabinets,  the  Byz.  made  extensive  use  of  portable 
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padlocks.  Only  a  limited  number  survive,  but  many 
are  represented  near  the  broken  doors  of  Hades 
in  images  of  the  Anastasis.  Most  are  “spring 
padlocks,”  so-called  because  the  bolt  is  held  in 
place  by  iron  flange-springs  that  expand  inside 
the  lock  chamber  until,  like  barbs  on  an  arrow, 
they  cannot  be  removed.  The  bolt-flanges  are 
compressed  and  the  lock  opened  by  means  of  a 
sliding  key,  which  consists  of  an  open  circular  or 
rectangular  bit  attached  at  right  angles  to  a  long, 
narrow  shaft.  The  bit  is  fitted  over  the  end  of  the 
flange  and  then  pressed  forward  to  compress  it 
and  release  the  bolt.  Most  spring  padlocks  are 
barrel-shaped,  although  some  are  adapted  to  an¬ 
imal  forms  (e.g.,  bulls  and  horses). 

lit.  Vikan-Nesbitt,  Security  6f.  -G.V. 

LOCULUS,  the  shelflike  grave  often  found  carved 
into  the  walls  of  the  corridors  and  cubicula  of 
catacombs.  The  loculi  of  the  Roman  catacombs 
were  usually  no  larger  than  the  space  needed  to 
set  one  body  parallel  to  the  wall;  on  occasion, 
however,  loculi  were  intended  to  house  more  than 
one  burial.  In  the  catacombs  and  tombs  of  the 
eastern  Mediterranean,  and  often  in  the  Jewish 
catacombs,  loculi  were  set  perpendicular  rather 
than  parallel  to  the  wall.  After  the  burial  of  the 
body,  the  loculus  was  covered  with  a  marble  or 
terra-cotta  plaque,  usually  bearing  a  prayer  and 
an  identifying  inscription,  and  sealed  with  ce¬ 
ment. 

lit.  P.  Testini,  Le  catacombe  e  gli  antichi  cimiteri  cristiani 
in  Roma  (Bologna  1966)  1 35T  -W  T 

LOCUS  SANCTUS  (ayio?  literally,  a  “holy 

place”;  practically,  the  goal  of  the  pilgrim;  the 
term  hagios  topos  is  attested  on  pilgrims’  ampullae. 
Because  sanctity  was  believed  to  be  physically 
transferable,  and  objects  or  places  thus  sanctified 
were  deemed  worthy  of  adoration  and  contact, 
Christians  were  impelled  toward  pilgrimage.  A 
locus  sanctus  might  be  the  site  of  a  biblical  event — 
those  of  the  Old  Testament  greatly  outnumbering 
those  from  the  New  Testament — or  the  home  of 
a  famous  relic  or  a  saint;  some  holy  sites,  like 
that  of  St.  Menas,  were  popular  healing  shrines, 
with  only  loose  religious  associations.  The  most 
famous  loca  sancta  were  those  in  Palestine  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  birth,  miracles,  and  esp.  the  Passion 
of  Christ,  although  lesser  sites  in  great  variety 


dotted  the  entire  eastern  Mediterranean.  With  the 
expansion  of  pilgrimage  in  the  5th-6th  C.,  the 
choice  and  sequence  of  loca  sancta  to  be  visited  in 
and  around  Jerusalem  came  to  be  fixed.  Indeed, 
the  visit  itself  involved  a  kind  of  protocol,  which 
would  typically  include  prayers,  Bible  readings, 
physical  contact,  and,  when  possible,  participation 
in  the  appropriate  stational  liturgy.  The  entire 
process  would  be  facilitated  by  local  guides,  guide 
books  and  maps,  and,  perhaps,  by  an  Onomastikon 
(such  as  that  of  Eusebios  of  Caesarea),  a  volume 
giving  the  local  names  for  biblical  sites.  Loca  sancta 
influenced  art  in  two  ways:  through  the  often 
grand  and  innovative  architectural  monuments 
that  sprang  up  along  the  pilgrims’  routes,  and 
through  the  various  eulogiai  which  the  travelers 
brought  home  with  them. 

lit.  B.  Rotting,  P eregrinaho  religiosa  (Regensberg  1950). 
G.  Vikan,  Pilgrimage  Art  (Washington,  D.C.,  1982). 

-G.V. 

LOCUS  SANCTUS  MARRIAGE  RINGS,  con 

ventional  label  for  a  closely  interrelated  series  of 
6th-  and  7th-C.  octagonal  gold  marriage  rings 
bearing  scenes  from  the  Palestinian  Christo- 
logical  Cycle  on  the  facets  of  the  hoop.  All  but 
one  show  on  the  bezel  the  crowning  of  the  bridal 
couple  by  Christ  and  the  Virgin  (see  Rings,  Mar¬ 
riage;  Marriage  Crowns).  That  they  served  as 
amulets— probably  directed  toward  successful 
procreation— is  suggested  by  their  octagonal  de¬ 
sign  (Alex.  Trail.  2:377.20),  by  their  Christological 
cycle  (traditionally  associated  with  amuletic  pil¬ 
grimage  eulogiai),  and  by  the  inscription  from 
Psalm  5  on  one  example,  “Thou  hast  crowned  us 
with  a  shield  of  favor.”  (See  also  Marriage  Belts.) 
lit.  Vikan,  “Art,  Medicine,  and  Magic”  83.  -G.V. 

LOGARIASTES  (Xo'yaptacm)?),  financial  official 
who  functioned  primarily  as  controller  of  ex¬ 
penses.  The  term  is  not  mentioned  in  the  taktika 
of  the  9th  and  10th  C.  and  is  first  attested  in  1012 
(N.  Oikonomides,  TM  6  [1976]  140).  Guilland 
(infra  102)  refers  to  a  seal  of  a  logariastes  of  the 
10th/ 1  ith  C.,  but  the  date  is  later  (Laurent,  Corpus 
2,  no.400).  Logariastai  served  in  various  depart¬ 
ments— the  vestiarion,  the  sekreton  of  the  sakel- 
larios  (on  seals  of  the  12th  C.),  in  the  genikon 
(in  an  act  of  1088),  etc.  Logariastai  also  served  in 
provincial  administration,  in  monasteries,  and  on 


H  the  estates  of  private  individuals.  The  office  of 

H  the  megas  logariastes  was  created  by  Alexios  I  and 

I  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  1094;  at  the 

beginning  he  served  as  the  general  controller, 
I  along  with  the  sakellarios,  but  eventually  replaced 

him.  In  two  documents  of  1196  ( Lavra  1,  nos. 

;  67-68)  the  dikaiodotes  and  megas  logariastes  Nicho¬ 

las  Tripsychos  acts  as  the  president  of  an  impor- 
|  tant  tribunal  (P.  Lemerle,  REB  19  [1961]  264^. 

Logariastai  are  known  up  to  the  15th  C.,  the  megas 
logariastes  until  the  14th.  In  the  14th  C.  a  special 
logariastes  of  the  aule  (court)  had  the  task  of  paying 
salaries  to  certain  courtiers.  The  duties  of  the 
enigmatic  logariastes  of  the  chrysobulls  (Laurent, 
Corpus  2,  no. 2  2 9)  are  unclear. 

lit.  Guilland,  Titres,  pt.XXI  (1969),  101-17.  Dolger, 
Beitrage  17—19.  -A.K. 

LOGARIKE,  PALAIA  AND  NEA  (lit.  “the  old 
and  new  [methods  of  tax]  accounting”),  a  treatise 
on  taxation  that  has  survived  in  a  single  MS  of 
the  late  12th  C.  (Paris,  B.N.  gr.  1670).  It  was 
written  after  the  death  of  Alexios  I,  either  be¬ 
tween  1118  and  1120  (Hendy,  infra  50)  or  in 
1134/5  (Svoronos,  infra  108,  n.2).  The  treatise 
consists  of  two  sections.  The  first  describes  the 
method  of  estimation  of  surtaxes  (parakolou- 
themata)  in  proportion  to  the  sum  levied  as  de- 
mosion  (kanon);  the  second  part  contains  several 
reports  (hypomnestika)  of  the  fiscal  officials  of  the 
early  12th  C.  and  Alexios’s  lyseis,  or  responses 
(rescripta).  The  task  of  the  fiscal  department  as 
reflected  in  the  treatise  was  to  reconcile  the  actual 
situation  in  the  provinces  with  the  new  principles 
created  by  the  monetary  reform  of  Alexios  I.  He 
required  that  instead  of  the  miliaresion  a  nom- 
isma  had  to  be  collected,  the  so-called  trachy  pa- 
laion,  which  served  as  the  basis  for  estimating  the 
parakolouthemata\  the  latter  could  be  collected  in 
copper  coins. 

ED.  ZepOS,/Mi  1:326—40. 

lit.  Hendy,  Coinage  50-64.  Svoronos,  Cadastre  81-1 18. 

-A.K. 

LOGIC,  a  philosophical  discipline  concerned  with 
distinctions  between  types  of  arguments  (syllo¬ 
gisms)  and  their  constituent  elements  (terms  and 
propositions  or  premises)  and  with  the  conditions 
for  formal  validity  in  arguments.  It  developed  in 
Byz.,  as  it  had  in  late  antiquity,  essentially  in  the 
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form  of  glosses,  commentaries  on,  and  para¬ 
phrases  of  the  logical  corpus  of  Aristotle,  the 
Organon  (including  the  Categories,  On  Interpretation, 
Prior  and  Posterior  Analytics,  Topics,  and  On  Sophis¬ 
tical  Refutations).  Neoplatonism  had  already  made 
substantial  contributions  to  the  field.  Porphyry 
wrote  an  influential  introduction  ( Eisagoge )  to  the 
Organon-,  his  commentaries  (which  included  ele¬ 
ments  of  Stoic  logic),  together  with  the  commen¬ 
taries  produced  esp.  by  members  of  the  Neopla¬ 
tonic  school  of  Alexandria  (in  particular  Ammonios, 
John  Philoponos,  David  the  Philosopher,  and 
Elias  of  Alexandria)  on  various  parts  of  the 
corpus,  constituted,  with  the  commentaries  by 
Alexander  of  Aphrodisias  and  the  paraphrases  by 
Ehemistios,  the  foundation  of  work  on  Aristo¬ 
telian  logic.  A  long  series  of  Byz.  commentators 
and  paraphrasers  contributed  to  this  scholarly 
tradition,  among  them  Photios,  Michael  Psellos, 
Michael  of  Ephesus,  Eustratios  of  Nicaea,  Theo¬ 
dore  Prodromos,  Sophonias  (late  13th  C.),  Theo¬ 
dore  Metochites,  Leo  Magentenos  (14th  C.),  George 
Pachymeres,  John  Pediasimos,  and  Manuel  Ho- 
lobolos.  Because  much  of  the  Byz.  material  has 
not  been  properly  edited  or  examined,  it  is  not 
possible  at  present  to  write  the  history  of  the  Byz. 
contribution  to  the  science  of  logic. 

Logic  was  considered  by  the  commentators  of 
the  Alexandrian  School  as  the  instrument  (orga¬ 
non)  of  philosophy  and  was  thus  taught  at  the 
beginning  of  the  curriculum.  This  remained  the 
case  in  Byz.:  a  training  in  philosophy  would  nor¬ 
mally  include  (and  sometimes  go  no  further  than) 
study  of  the  elements  of  logic.  Didactic  summaries 
were  therefore  produced  by  the  Alexandrian 
commentators;  those  by  David  and  Elias  esp.  were 
distilled  further  in  the  Dialectics  of  John  of  Da¬ 
mascus  and  in  Photios’s  Amphilochia.  Later  Byz. 
synopses  of  logic  include  those  by  Psellos,  John 
Italos,  Blemmydes’  Compendium  of  Logic,  and  the 
collections  of  Joseph  Rhakendytes  and  John 
Chortasmenos. 

As  logic  clearly  belonged  to  pagan  philosophy, 
the  Byz.  attitude  to  it  was  as  to  philosophy  in 
general.  The  teaching  and  use  of  logic  could  be 
justified  on  the  grounds  of  the  New  Testament 
teaching  that  “every  perfect  gift  is  from  above” 
(Jas  1:17)  and  that  logic  in  particular  is  useful  in 
the  refutation  of  error.  This  approach,  suggested 
by  John  of  Damascus,  was  exemplified  later  in 
Eustratios  of  Nicaea’s  claim  that  Christ  used  syl- 
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logisms.  Logic  also  suffered,  however,  from  move¬ 
ments  of  rejection  of  pagan  learning,  esp.  in  the 
context  of  conflict  with  a  Latin  Scholastic  theology 
characterized  by  logical  formalism.  Some  Byz.  in¬ 
tellectuals,  however,  found  merit  in  such  theo¬ 
logical  use  of  logic.  The  logic  of  Latin  Scholas¬ 
ticism  was  made  available  in  Planoudes’  translation 
of  Boethius  and  Gennadios  II  Scholarios’s  trans¬ 
lation  of  Peter  of  Spain.  Byz.  thinkers  influenced 
by  Neoplatonism  stressed  the  inapplicability  of 
logic  to  transcendent  realities  and  in  particular  to 
God.  For  speaking  of  God  another  kind  of  “logic” 
was  appropriate,  the  logic  of  negation  (apophatic 
logic)  as  formulated  by  pseudo-Dionysios,  which 
went  beyond  the  limits  (and  principles)  of  logic 
properly  speaking. 

LIT.  S.  Ebbessen,  Commentators  and  Commentaries  on  Aris¬ 
totle’s  Sophistici  Elenchi  (Leiden  1981).  T.S.  Lee,  Die  griech- 
ische  Tradition  der  aristotelischen  Syllogistik  in  der  Spatantike 
(Gottingen  1984).  M.  Roueche,  “A  Middle  Byzantine  Hand¬ 
book  of  Logic  Terminology,”  JOB  29  (1980)  71-98.  K.-H. 
Uthemann,  “Zur  Sprachtheorie  des  Nikephoros  Blem- 
mydes.-yOfi  34  (1984)  123-53.  L.  Benakis,  “Commentaries 
and  Commentators  on  the  Logical  Works  of  Aristotle  in 
Byzantium,”  in  Gedankenzeichen:  Festschrift  fur  Klaus  Oehler, 
ed.  R.  Claussen,  R.  Daube-Schachat  (Tubingen  1988)  3— 
!2-  -D.O’M. 


LOGOS  (Ao-yo?,  lit.  “word,  reason”),  a  philosophic 
concept,  broadly  used  in  Stoicism  and  by  Philo 
and  accepted  by  early  Christian  theologians,  in¬ 
terpreting  Christ  as  the  Logos  of  John  1:1-8. 
Origen  took  over  the  concept  of  the  Logos  as  a 
mediator  standing  between  the  creator  and  the 
created  world,  “the  idea  of  ideas,”  that  was  elab¬ 
orated  in  Platonism  (see  Kramer,  infra)  and  cor¬ 
responded  to  Philo’s  Logos  and  the  image  of  the 
divine  Intellect  in  Plotinos.  The  “Word  of  the 
Father”  was  equated  with  the  Son  of  God  (the 
second  person  of  the  Trinity),  the  term  Logos 
having  various  connotations  and  associations:  pri¬ 
marily,  the  idea  of  revelation,  reason,  and  will  as 
well  as  creation  and  redemption. 

The  concept  of  the  Son-Logos,  however,  pro¬ 
duced  certain  difficulties:  was  the  Son’s  sub¬ 
stance  the  same  as  the  Father’s?  How  could  one 
reconcile  the  idea  of  the  Logos  being  generated 
by  the  Father  with  the  thesis  of  the  preexistence 
of  the  Logos?  What  was  the  relation  between  the 
divine  Logos  and  the  human  nature  of  the  incar¬ 
nate  Christ?  Is  the  Logos-reason  the  property  of 


the  Godhead  (as  in  Monarchianism)  or  a  distinct 
hypostasis?  If  the  Logos  is  distinct  from  the 
Father,  does  it  mean  that  the  Godhead  could  have 
been  construed  without  the  Logos-reason?  After 
long  disputes  these  problems  found  their  solution 
in  the  concept  of  the  Trinity  and  of  Christ’s 
possession  of  two  natures  in  one  hypostatic  union. 

Some  pre-Nicaean  theologians,  and  sometimes 
later  ones  (e.g.,  Severianos  of  Gabala),  inter¬ 
preted  the  Logos’s  work  of  redemption  in  cate¬ 
gories  of  priesthood:  the  Logos,  in  his  capacity  of 
high  priest,  would  offer  sacrifice  to  God.  On  this 
basis,  in  the  12th  C.,  Soterichos  Panteugenos 
rejected  the  traditional  formula  concerning  the 
Eucharist  as  implying  that  the  Logos  was  both 
offering  and  receiving  the  sacrifice;  in  contrast, 
Nicholas  of  Methone  responded  that  the  hy¬ 
postatic  union  allows  us  to  consider  God  as  per¬ 
forming  the  human  act  of  offering  and  the  divine 
act  of  receiving. 

lit.  H.  Boeder,  “Der  fruhgriechische  Wortgebrauch  von 
Logos  und  Aletheia,”  Archiv  fur  Begriffsgeschichte  4  (1959) 
82—112.  A.  Aall,  Geschichte  der  Logosidee  in  der  griechischen 
Philosophic,  2  vols.  (Leipzig  1896-99).  W.  Kelber,  Die 
Logoslehre  von  Heraklit  bis  Ongenes  (Stuttgart  1958).  H.J. 
Kramer,  Der  Ursprung  der  Geistrnetaphysik 2  (Amsterdam 
!9G7)-  -K.-H.U. 


LOGOTHESION  (koyodecriov),  the  bureau  of  a 
logothetes.  In  the  6th  C.,  however,  in  Justinianic 
legislation  (nov.  128.17-18),  the  term  referred  to 
municipal  income  outside  the  control  of  the  prae¬ 
torian  prefect.  By  the  beginning  of  the  9th  C.  the 
word  acquired  the  meaning  of  a  bureau:  the  vita 
of  Niketas  of  Medikion  (died  824)  mentions  a 
clerk  of  “the  so-called  logothesion”  (AASS,  Apr.  1, 
p.XX  D  [see  back  of  vol.]).  Usually  the  term  was 
accompanied  by  a  specification,  such  as  logothesion 
of  the  genikon  (Theoph.  367.23).  Seals  of  char- 
toularioi  of  the  logothesion  of  the  genikon  are 
known  from  the  8th  C.  onward  (Laurent,  Corpus 
2,  nos.  354-55);  the  logothesion  of  the  stratiotikon 
is  also  common  on  seals,  while  the  logothesion  of 
the  dromos  and  of  the  “herds”  (see  Logothetes 
ton  Agelon)  are  mentioned  infrequently.  Char¬ 
ters  of  the  10th  and  11th  C.  mention  logothesia 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  term  survived 
much  after  this  date.  The  usual  designation  of  a 
department  in  i2th-C.  charters  is  sekreton.  In 
the  ecclesiastical  administrative  system,  according 


to  a  prostagma  of  1094,  the  “five  logothesia ”  were 
supreme  offices  of  the  patriarchate  (Darrouzes, 
Offikia  59).  — A.K. 


LOGOTHETES  (A.oyoflerrjs),  generic  term  that  in 
the  taktika  of  the  gth  and  10th  C.  designated  a 
high  official  (one  of  the  sf.kretikoi)  at  the  head 
of  one  of  many  departments  with  primarily  but 
not  exclusively  fiscal  functions.  The  origin  of  the 
office  is  unclear:  it  has  been  connected  by  various 
scholars  with  Roman  numerarii,  scrinarii,  or  ratio¬ 
nales-,  the  term  was  used  in  papyri  (Preisigke, 
Worterbuch  3:133)  and  by  church  fathers  for  sub¬ 
altern  officials  and  auditors.  The  Notitia  dignitatum 
does  not  include  the  term,  but  it  was  common  in 
the  6th  C.  as  a  designation  for  fiscal  controllers 
on  various  levels  of  the  administrative  ladder.  The 
seals  of  simple  logothetai  are  dated  predominantly 
to  the  6th  or  7th  C.  (Laurent,  Corpus  2,  nos.  269- 
71).  A  radical  change  in  their  status  occurred 
around  the  7th  C.  when  the  office  of  praetorian 
prefect  lost  its  importance  and  individual  de¬ 
partments  became  independent;  the  chiefs  of  some 
of  these  (dromos,  genikon,  stratiotikon,  and  agelai) 
were  called  logothetai  (see  Logothetes  tou 
Dromou,  Logothetes  tou  Stratiotikou,  Lo¬ 
gothetes  ton  Agelon).  Alexios  I  tried  to  coor¬ 
dinate  the  civil  administration  under  the  control 
of  a  single  official — the  logothetes  ton  sekreton  who 
was  later  replaced  by  the  megas  logothetes.  The 
bureau  (sekreton)  of  a  logothetes  was  called  a 
logothesion  through  the  11th  C.  The  term  lo¬ 
gothetes  was  used  for  other  functionaries,  such  as 
the  logothetes  tou  praitoriou.  Patriarchal  lo¬ 
gothetai  acquired  special  importance  after  the  12th 
C.  (Darrouzes,  Offikia  359—62).  Metropolitan  lo¬ 
gothetai  seem  to  have  had  judicial  functions  (MM 
311  18;  Esphig.,  no.28.22,  a.1387). 

lit.  R.  Guilland,  “Les  logothetes,”  REB  29  (1971)  5-10. 

A.  Semenov,  “Uber  Ursprung  und  Bedeutung  des  Amtes 
der  Logotheten  in  Byzanz,”  BZ  19  (1910)  440-49.  -A.K. 


LOGOTHETES  TON  AGELON  (Aoyo^en/?  to>p 
dyeA.o»p),  supervisor  of  the  state  herds  of  horses 
and  mules.  The  office  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
mid-gth-C.  taktikon  of  Uspenskij,  while  some 
seals  of  logothetai  ton  agelon  are  dated  by  Laurent 
to  the  8th— gth  C.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the 


logothetes  ton  agelon  succeeded  the  praepositus  gre- 
gum  of  the  4th  C.,  although  there  is  no  direct 
evidence  of  the  link.  According  to  the  Kletorologion 
of  Philotheos,  estates  in  Asia  (i.e. ,  western  Asia 
Minor)  and  Phrygia  were  under  the  control  of 
the  logothetes  of  the  herds.  Strangely  enough, 
Philotheos  included  the  logothetes  ton  agelon  in  the 
category  of  stratarchai  rather  than  as  a  sekre- 
tikos  like  the  other  logothetai.  The  role  of  the 
logothete  of  herds  probably  increased  during  the 
10th  C.  and  reached  its  zenith  by  the  end  of  the 
13th  C.  when  several  men  of  importance,  includ¬ 
ing  Theodore  Metochites,  held  the  post  in  turn. 

I  he  staff  of  the  logothete  of  the  herds  in  the  gth— 
10th  C.  consisted  of  protonotarioi  of  Asia  and  of 
Phrygia,  administrators  of  mitata  (estates),  and 
komites-,  seals  also  mention  the  ek  prosopou  and 
chartoularioi  of  the  department. 

lit.  R.  Guilland,  “Les  logothetes,”  REB  29  (1971)  71- 
75.  Laurent,  Corpus  2:289-99.  -A.K. 


LOGOTHETES  TON  HYDATON  (Aoyoflerrj?  row 
vSdrcou,  lit.  “ logothetes  of  the  waters”),  an  obscure 
functionary  mentioned  only  once:  a  late  nth-C. 
historian  (Altai.  167.15-16)  relates  that  the  lo¬ 
gothetes  ton  hydaton  Basil  Maleses  was  taken  captive 
at  Mantzikert  in  1071.  The  functions  of  this  lo¬ 
gothetes  are  not  clear;  Ahrweiler  ( Structures ,  pt.II 
[ 1 96 1  ],  250)  identified  him  with  the  parathalas- 
sitf.s,  Oikonomides  ( Lisles  314,  n.153)  seems  to 
equate  him  to  the  komes  hydaton. 

lit.  N.  Duye,  “Un  haut  fonctionnaire  byzantin  du  Xle 
siecle:  Basile  Maleses,”  REB  30  (1972)  167-78,  and  objec¬ 
tions  by  A.  Kazhdan-Ja.  Ljubarskij,  BS  34  (1973)  219L 

-A.K. 


LOGOTHETES  TOU  DROMOU  (koyodsTTjs  tov 
bpopov),  head  of  the  sekreton  of  the  dromos,  known 
since  the  8th  C.  D.A.  Miller  ( infra  469)  identifies 
the  first  logothetes  tou  dromou  as  Leo,  ca.762,  while 
Guilland  (infra  46)  suggests  that  Gregory,  an  am¬ 
bassador  to  the  caliph  in  742,  was  also  logothetes 
tou  dromou.  The  office  derived  from  the  cunosus 
cursus  publici  praesentalis,  a  subaltern  official  under 
the  magister  officiorum  in  charge  of  the  public 
post.  When  the  logothesion  of  the  dromos  be¬ 
came  an  independent  department,  probably  in 
the  7th  C.,  its  chief  acquired  new  duties:  some 
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LOGOTHETES  TOU  PRAITORIOU 


officials  (Laurent,  Corpus  2,  nos.  412,  450)  served 
in  both  the  dromos  and  the  agelai  (see  Logothetes 
ton  Agelon).  The  responsibilities  of  the  logothetes 
tou  dromon  included  ceremonial  duties,  protection 
of  the  emperor,  collection  of  political  information, 
and  general  supervision  of  foreign  affairs.  Miller 
(infra  439)  stresses,  however,  that  (at  least  after 
781)  the  logothetes  tou  dromon  did  not  personally 
conduct  negotiations  beyond  the  empire’s  bor¬ 
ders.  The  role  of  the  logothetes  tou  dromon  ex¬ 
panded  by  the  12th  C.,  when  he  often  became 
the  closest  adviser  of  the  emperor,  but  declined 
after  creation  of  the  post  of  logothetes  ton  sekreton; 
pseudo-KomNOS  was  familiar  only  with  the  name 
of  the  office.  It  remains  unclear  whether  the  lo¬ 
gothetes  tou  dromou  and  the  logothetes  of  the  rapid 
(oxys)  dromos  were  different  functionaries,  or 
whether  oxys  was  simply  an  ornamental  epithet. 
V.  Laurent  distinguishes  between  the  logothetes  of 
the  ordinary  ( platys )  dromos  ( Corpus  2:196—215) 
and  the  logothetes  of  the  rapid  (oxys)  dromos  (pp. 
234—37).  The  staff  of  the  logothetes  tou  dromou 
consisted  of  clerks  (that  is,  protonotarios  and 
chartoularioi)  and  functionaries  of  the  sekreton 
such  as  episkeptitai,  interpreters,  and  the  kou- 
rator  of  the  apokrisarion,  that  is,  of  the  hostel  for 
foreign  envoys;  it  also  included  the  bureau  “of 
the  barbarians.” 

lit.  D.A.  Miller,  “The  Logothete  of  the  Drome  in  the 
Middle  Byzantine  Period,”  Byzantion  36  (1966/7)  438—70. 
R.  Guilland,  “Les  logothetes,”  REB  29  (1971)  31-70.  Oi- 
konomides,  Listes  31  if.  — A.K. 


LOGOTHETES  TOU  PRAITORIOU  (hoyoderps; 
Toil  TTpaiTOipLov),  coadjutor  of  the  eparch  of  the 
city.  The  office  is  mentioned  in  the  mid-gth-C. 
taktikon  of  Uspenskij  and  in  the  late  gth-C. 
Kletorologion  of  Philotheos,  but  not  in  later  tak- 
tika.  A  loth-C.  historian  ( TheophCont  470.13—17) 
relates  that  Romanos  II  appointed  as  the  eparch’s 
assistants  two  symponoi,  the  second  of  whom  (the 
spatharokandidatos  and  judge  Joseph)  is  also  called 
logothetes  tou  praitoriou.  The  last  logothetes  tou  prai- 
toriou  mentioned  in  literary  texts  is  the  asekretis 
Leo  in  1023  ( RegPatr ,  fasc.  3,  no.g33,  with  an 
incorrect  date).  Seals  give  a  broader  chronological 
range  for  the  existence  of  the  logothetai  tou  prai¬ 
toriou — from  a  John  of  the  7th/8th  C.  to  Constan¬ 
tine  Bringas  of  the  11th  C.  The  title  of  the  logo¬ 
thetes  tou  praitoriou  was  usually  spatharios  or 


spatharokandidatos ;  since  the  Praitorion  was  one  of 
the  major  prisons  of  Constantinople,  the  logothetes 
presumably  assisted  the  eparch  on  police  and  ju¬ 
dicial  matters. 

lit.  Bury,  Adm.  System  71.  Oikonomides,  Listes  320.  Lau¬ 
rent,  Corpus  2:599-603.  -A.K. 


LOGOTHETES  TOU  STRATIOTIKOU  (\oyo- 
derr) 9  tov  (TTpctTiooTiKov),  a  high-ranking  official. 
The  only  direct  evidence  for  his  functions  is  in  a 
loth-C.  ceremonial  book  ( De  cer.  698.13—15),  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  the  logothetes  tou  stratiotikou  con¬ 
trolled  exemptions  and  reimposition  of  taxes  on 
the  households  of  soldiers.  The  hypothesis  (of, 
e.g.,  E.  Stein,  Traditio  7  [1949-51]  149)  that  this 
logothete  dealt  with  the  levy  of  troops,  the  con¬ 
struction  of  fortifications,  and  military  expendi¬ 
ture  cannot  be  proved.  The  first  attested  logothetes 
tou  stratiotikou  was  Julian,  a  participant  in  the  Third 
Council  of  Constantinople  in  680;  the  logothete 
Eustathios,  known  from  a  seal  (Laurent,  Corpus  2, 
no. 529)  probably  lived  earlier,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  7th  C.  The  commonly  accepted  view  that 
a  logothetes  tou  stratiotikou  is  mentioned  in  the 
Chronicon  Paschale  ( Chron.Pasch .  721.8)  under  the 
year  626  is  a  mistake — the  text  speaks  of  the 
patrikios  Theodosios  as  a  logothetes  in  general,  not 
specifically  as  a  logothete  of  “soldiers.”  The  early 
logothetai  tou  stratiotikou  seem  to  have  fulfilled  fiscal 
duties;  in  any  case  the  patrikios  Eulampios  was 
logothetes  of  the  sakelle  (see  Sakellion)  and  of  the 
stratiotikon  (Laurent,  Corpus  2,  no.533).  By  the 
11th  C.  logothetai  tou  stratiotikou  combined  their 
functions  with  those  of  a  judge.  The  office  dis¬ 
appeared  after  1088.  Among  the  known  logothetai 
tou  stratiotikou  was  Symeon  Logothete  (I.  Sev- 
cenko,  DOP  23/4  [1969/70]  215k).  The  staff  of  the 
logothetes  tou  stratiotikou  included  chartoularioi 
of  the  central  bureau  and  of  the  themes  and  the 
tagmata,  legatarioi,  mandatores,  and  various 
clerks  (the  protonotarioi  attested  on  seals  probably 
correspond  to  the  protokanke llarioi  of  the  taktika); 
on  seals  from  the  end  of  the  10th  C.  appears  the 
megas  chartoularios  of  the  logothetes  tou  stratiotikou 
(Laurent,  Corpus  2,  nos.554— 58),  who  is  unknown 
to  the  taktika. 

lit.  R.  Guilland,  “Les  logothetes,”  REB  29  (1971)  25- 
31.  Bury,  Adm.  System  gof.  D.  Xanalatos,  Beitrage  zur  Wirt- 
schafts-  und  Sozialgeschichte  Makedoniens  im  Mittelalter  (Mun¬ 
ich  1 937)  44-55-  -A.K. 
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LOMBARDS  (Aayyofiap8ai  in  Prokopios,  Aayov- 
fiapBoi  and  AoyyifSapSot  in  Constantine  Porphy- 
rogennetos),  a  west-Germanic  people  who  occu¬ 
pied  Pannonia  in  the  early  6th  C.  Their  king, 
Audoin,  allied  with  Justinian  I  ca.540,  and  5,500 
Lombards  served  under  the  general  Narses  in 
552.  In  568,  under  pressure  from  the  Avars, 
King  Alboin  led  the  Lombards  into  Italy.  Their 
rapid  early  conquests  slowed  down  in  the  570s 
because  of  internal  dissension  and  Byz.  counter¬ 
offensives,  but  under  Agilulf  (590—616)  they  es¬ 
tablished  a  strong  romanizing  kingdom  and  made 
a  truce  with  the  Byz.  exarch  ca.605.  Relations  with 
Byz.  remained  tense,  esp.  under  Rothari  (636— 
52),  who  conquered  Liguria,  and  Grimoald  (662— 
71),  during  whose  reign  Constans  II’s  expedition 
against  Benevento  was  repulsed.  However,  a  treaty 
was  concluded  ca.68o  and  conversions  produced 
an  influx  of  Byz.  missionaries  and  artists.  Attacks 
on  imperial  territories  resumed  under  Liutprand 
(712-44);  in  751  Aistulf  captured  Ravenna  and 
the  Pentapolis.  Phis  and  their  hostility  to  the 
papacy  contributed  to  a  series  of  Frankish  inva¬ 
sions,  which  culminated  in  their  conquest  by 
Charlemagne  in  774. 

In  the  south  the  largely  autonomous  duchy  of 
Benevento  conquered  most  of  Byz.  Apulia  and 
Calabria  by  the  late  7th  C.  and  became  an  in¬ 
dependent  principality  after  774.  Prince  Arechis 
and  his  successors  sought  to  resist  Frankish  pres¬ 
sure  by  offering  nominal  allegiance  to  Byz.  By 
the  mid-gth  C.  political  disintegration  led  to  civil 
war  and  the  creation  of  separate  principalities  of 
first  Salerno  and  later  Capua.  An  appeal  by  the 
Lombards  of  Bari  for  aid  against  the  Arabs  in 
876  helped  Byz.  to  conquer  much  of  Apulia  by 
ca.891.  The  absorption  of  the  Lombard  princi¬ 
palities  into  the  Byz.  sphere  of  influence  was  re¬ 
flected  in  gifts  to  rulers  and  monasteries,  grants 
of  titles,  and  the  spread  of  Byz.  artistic  and  cul¬ 
tural  influences.  Lombard  cities  flourished,  in  part, 
as  a  result  of  Byz.  economic  ties  and  a  general 
toleration  of  the  Latin  church.  In  the  11th  C., 
however,  Lombard  discontent  facilitated  infiltra¬ 
tion  by  the  Normans  and  their  takeover  of  Byz. 
Italy.  (See  also  Longobardia.) 

lit.  P.  Delogu,  A.  Guillou,  G.  Ortalli,  Longobardi  e  Bi- 
zantini  (Turin  1980).  J.  Jarnut,  Geschichte  der  Langobarden 
(Stuttgart  1982).  V.  von  Falkenhausen,  “I  Longobardi  me- 
ridionali,”  in  Guillou  et  al.,  Bizantini  a  Federico  II,  249-326. 
F.E.  Wozniak,  “Byzantine  Diplomacy  and  the  Lombard- 
Gepidic  Wars,”  BalkSt  20  (1979)  !39— 58-  -T.S.B. 


LONGI  TEMPORIS  PRAESCRIPTIO  (7)  tov 

paxpov  xpovov  Trapaypcupr),  lit.  “exception  taken 
[on  the  basis  of  too]  long  a  time”),  possession  by 
prescriptive  right,  a  legal  basis  for  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  another  person’s  property.  The  longi  tem- 
poris  praescriptio  was  originally  the  objection  count¬ 
ering  a  plaintiffs  claim  for  the  return  of  his 
property  from  the  possessor,  if  the  plaintiff  had 
failed  to  make  his  claim  valid  in  time.  By  the 
period  of  Justinian  I,  the  longi  tempons  praescriptio 
had  changed  from  a  procedural  objection  to  an 
independent  ground  for  acquisition  through  pos¬ 
session  ( dia  tes  chronias  nomes  despozein),  equivalent 
to  usucapio.  With  the  constitution  Cod.Just.  VII 
31.1  (Basil.  50. 10.4),  Justinian  stipulated  that  mov¬ 
able  things  can  be  acquired  by  longi  temporis  prae¬ 
scriptio  after  three  years  of  possession,  immovable 
things  after  ten  years,  or,  in  the  absence  of  the 
owner,  after  20  years.  In  special  cases  the  time 
limit  is  extended  to  30  or  40  years.  According  to 
Justinian’s  novel  g  (a.535),  things  that  belong  to 
the  church,  monasteries,  and  pious  institutions — 
as  long  as  they  do  not  come  under  the  res  religiosae 
and  are  thereby  completely  excluded  from  pos¬ 
session  by  prescriptive  right — can  be  acquired  only 
after  100  years;  according  to  novel  111.1  (a. 541) 
and  novel  1 3 1 .6  (a. 545),  however,  this  can  be  done 
after  40  years.  The  40-year  longi  temporis  prae¬ 
scriptio  was  incorporated  into  the  Basilika  (5.2.14, 
5-3-7)- 

The  other  prerequisites  of  possession  by  pre¬ 
scriptive  right  also  remained  binding  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  centuries:  in  order  to  be  able  to  make  the 
longi  temporis  praescriptio  valid,  the  possessor  must 
be  in  good  faith,  that  is,  consider  himself  the 
rightful  owner,  and  the  object  must  have  come 
into  his  possession  lawfully,  that  is,  not  through 
theft,  use  of  force,  or  arbitrary  seizure. 

lit.  D.  Norr,  Die  Entstehung  der  longi  temporis  praescriptio 
(Cologne-Opladen  1969).  -M.Th.F. 


LONGOBARDIA  (Aoyyi/3ap8la,  Aotyovfiotp8ia), 
Byz.  geographic  term  that  designated  those  parts 
of  Italy  dominated  by  the  Lombards.  Theophanes 
(Theoph.  464.4-5)  distinguished  between  Lon¬ 
gobardia  (the  principality  of  Benevento)  and  Great 
(Megale)  Longobardia,  the  Lombard  kingdom. 
Constantine  VII  emphasized  that  “all  of  Longo¬ 
bardia  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Romans  when 
Rome  was  the  imperial  capital”  (De  adm.  imp.  27.3— 
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6)  and  that  Basil  1  again  conquered  “all  of  Lon- 
gobardia,”  which  in  Constantine’s  time  belonged 
to  the  emperors  of  the  Rhomaioi  ( De  them.,  ch. 
11.42-44,  ed.  Pertusi,  98).  The  term  was  used 
ambiguously:  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word, 
Longobardia  was  a  Byz.  theme  that  comprised 
roughly  the  modern  province  of  Apulia  and  the 
northeastern  parts  of  the  Basilicata,  but  in  a  broader 
sense  it  also  encompassed  the  Lombard  princi¬ 
palities  of  Benevento,  Capua,  and  Salerno  as  well 
as  the  duchies  of  Naples,  Amalfi,  and  Gaeta. 
These  were  practically  independent  states,  gov¬ 
erned  by  their  own  princes  and  duces,  they  rec¬ 
ognized  the  Byz.  emperor  as  their  suzerain,  but 
they  did  not  pay  taxes  to  Byz.  and  were  not 
administered  by  Byz.  officials.  The  origin  of  the 
Byz.  theme  of  Longobardia  is  not  clear:  N.  Oi- 
konomides  (REB  23  [1965]  1 18—23)  hypothesized 
that  from  876  on  Longobardia  was  a  tourma  of 
the  theme  of  Kephalenia  and  that  by  891/2  it  was 
under  the  command  of  a  strategos  who  jointly 
administered  several  regions  (Macedonia,  Thrace, 
and  Kephalenia  as  well  as  Longobardia).  A  dis¬ 
tinct  strategos  of  Longobardia  is  attested  from  9 1 1 
onward.  In  938  and  965  Longobardia  seems  to 
have  been  united  (temporarily?)  with  Calabria. 
The  theme  of  Longobardia  was  abolished  ca.965 
and  replaced  by  the  katepanate  of  Italy. 

lit.  Falkenhausen,  Dominazione  31—41.  A.  Guillou, 
“L’ltalia  bizantina  dalla  caduta  di  Ravenna  all’arrivo  dei 
Normanni,”  in  Guillou  et  al.,  Bizanlim  a  Federico  II  8f. 
Oikonomides,  Lutes  75 f,  35 1 1.  Pertusi  in  De  them.  i8of. 

— V.v.F.,  A.K. 

LONG  WALL  (M axpov  Te£x°<?),  also  called  the 
Long  Walls  or  the  Wall  of  Anastasios  I  (Theoph. 
233.9),  a  system  of  fortifications  erected  west  of 
Constantinople  and  extending  a  distance  of  two 
(Prokopios)  or  four  (Ibn  Khurdadhbeh)  days 
journey.  The  remains  of  walls  that  lie  about  65 
km  from  Constantinople  and  that  extended  from 
Selymbria  to  the  Black  Sea  have  been  identified 
as  the  Long  Wall;  R.M.  Harrison  {infra)  calculates 
their  length  as  45  km.  The  southern  half  has 
disappeared,  but  the  well-preserved  central  and 
northern  sections  indicate  that  the  wall  was  3.30 
m  thick,  and  the  height  in  the  best  preserved 
parts  is  up  to  5  m.  The  wall  was  made  of  hard, 
pinkish  mortar  with  nodules  of  brick  in  a  tech¬ 
nique  markedly  different  from  that  used  to  build 
the  walls  of  5th-C.  Constantinople  (no  use  of  brick 


courses,  a  continuous  arcade  of  several  blind  arches 
built  into  the  rear  face).  The  wall  had  towers 
(rectangular  and  polygonal),  forts  with  gateways 
(in  the  area  of  fort  D  several  6th-C.  stamped 
bricks  were  found),  and  an  outer  moat.  The  date 
of  construction  is  under  discussion:  B.  Croke  {in¬ 
fra)  asserts  that  the  Long  Wall  was  originally  con¬ 
structed  by  Anastasios,  whereas  M.  Whitby  (infra) 
suggests  that  it  was  first  built  after  447,  damaged 
by  the  earthquake  of  478,  and  repaired  by  Ana¬ 
stasios  between  495  and  505.  The  wall  proved 
ineffective  (probably  because  of  its  length  and  the 
lack  of  a  sufficient  garrison  to  man  it)  and  was 
many  times  penetrated  by  invaders,  beginning  in 
559.  According  to  the  preface  to  novel  26  of 
Justinian  I,  there  were  two  vicarii  of  the  Long 
Walls:  one  for  military  affairs,  the  other  for  civil 
administration.  In  later  centuries  the  commander 
responsible  for  the  defense  of  the  wall  was  the 

KOMES  TON  TEICHEON. 

The  term  Long  Walls  was  also  used  of  other 
fortifications,  possibly  of  the  Chersonese  in  Thrace 
and  the  limes  Tauricus  in  the  Crimea  (A.L.  Jakob- 
son,  Srednevekovyj  Krym  [Moscow-Leningrad  1964] 
i53f)- 

lit.  Janin,  CP  byz.  262k  R.M.  Harrison,  To  Makron 
Teichos:  The  Long  Wall  in  Thrace,”  Roman  Frontier  Studies 
1969  (Cardiff  1974)  244—48.  B.  Croke,  “The  Date  of  the 
‘Anastasian  Long  Wall’  in  Thrace,”  GRBS  23  (1982)  59- 
78.  M.  Whitby,  “The  Long  Walls  of  Constantinople,”  By- 
zantion  55  (1985)  560-83.  -A.K. 

LOPADION  {Aott(x8lov,  now  Ulubad),  fortress  in 
northwestern  Asia  Minor  on  the  Rhyndakos  River, 
about  20  km  south  of  the  Sea  of  Marmara.  Lo- 
padion  was  important  for  its  bridge  that  carried 
the  main  highway  eastward  from  Kyzikos.  It  first 
appears  as  the  site  of  a  xenodocheion  in  the  letters 
of  Theodore  of  Stoudios.  A  strategic  point  and 
substantial  market  town,  Lopadion  was  the  scene 
of  fighting  between  Alexios  I  and  the  Turks;  it 
rose  to  prominence  in  1130,  when  John  II  built 
a  powerful  fortress  that  became  the  base  for  his 
campaigns  in  Asia  Minor.  The  French  and  Ger¬ 
man  contingents  of  the  Second  Crusade  met  there 
in  1144;  the  Latins  held  it  in  1204  and  1211-20. 
In  the  early  14th  C.  it  was  a  frontier  post  against 
the  Ottomans;  Orhan  took  it  in  1335.  Lopadion, 
not  previously  attested  as  a  bishopric,  became  an 
archbishopric  in  the  early  12th  C.  The  surviving 
walls  are  the  work  of  John  II  Komnenos. 


lit.  Hasluck,  Cyzicus  78-83.  C.  Foss,  “The  Defenses  of 
Asia  Minor  against  the  Turks,”  GOrThR  27  (1982)  159-61. 

-C.F. 

LOPADIOTES,  ANDREW,  man  of  letters  and 
teacher  in  Constantinople;  fl.  ca.  1300— 30.  Appar¬ 
ently  a  pupil  or  colleague  of  Manuel  Moschopou- 
los,  Lopadiotes  {Ao7raSuoT7)s)  was  the  addressee 
of  14  letters  (Florence,  Laur.  S.  Marco  356)  prob¬ 
ably  written  by  George  Oinaiotes.  Lopadiotes  was 
the  author  of  a  panegyric,  now  lost,  of  an  epigram 
on  the  crucifixion,  and  of  a  lexikon  of  Attic 
Greek,  conventionally  called  the  Lexicon  Vindobo- 
nense.  Although  a  mediocre  compilation  mainly 
from  Harpokration,  the  Souda,  Manuel  Moscho- 
poulos,  and  the  Lexikon  of  pseudo-ZoNARAS,  it 
nonetheless  contains  otherwise  unknown  frag¬ 
ments  of  Sophocles  and  Pherekrates  as  well  as 
quotations  from  Maximos  of  Tyre  and  Himerios, 
which  show  better  texts  than  those  of  the  surviv¬ 
ing  MSS.  These  must  have  been  taken  from  some 
now-lost  lexikon  or  gnomology.  Used  by  Varino 
Favorino  in  1523  for  his  Greek-Latin  dictionary, 
the  Lexicon  was  lost  sight  of  until  1851. 

ed.  Lexicon  Vindobonense,  ed.  A.  Nauck  (St.  Petersburg 
1867;  rp.  Hildesheim  1965).  S.  Lampros,  NE  14  (1917) 
404—06. 

LIT.  Hunger,  Lit.  2:43k  PLP,  no.  15038.  A.  Guida,  “II 
codice  Viennese  del  lessico  di  Andrea  Lopadiota,”  Prome¬ 
theus  5  (1979)  1-20.  -R.B. 

LORD’S  SUPPER.  Christ’s  celebration  of  the  Eu¬ 
charist  was  commemorated  in  three  different 
images. 

1.  The  Last  Supper  ( Deipnos )  depicts  the  Gospel 
narrative;  it  shows  Christ  and  his  disciples  reclin¬ 
ing  around  a  semicircular  “sigma”  table  (Ra¬ 
venna,  Sant’Apollinare  Nuovo;  Rossano  Gos¬ 
pels,  fol-3r),  with  Christ  at  the  table’s  left  cusp, 
often  with  John  leaning  against  him,  and  Judas 
reaching  for  food.  This  image  survived  with  few 
alterations  throughout  Byz.  art. 

2.  The  Communion  of  the  Apostles  (. Metalepsis  kai 
Metadosis  ton  Apostolon),  a  liturgical  composition, 
presents  the  12  Apostles  standing  to  either  side 
of  an  altar  table  and  receiving  communion  from 
Christ,  who  is  often  depicted  twice,  offering  bread 
to  one  group  and  wine  to  the  other.  Found  ini¬ 
tially  on  6th-C.  patens  (Kaper  Koraon  Treasure) 
and  MSS  (Rossano  Gospels,  following  the  Last 
Supper),  this  composition  adorns  the  wall  of  the 


altar  chamber  in  churches  after  the  1  ith  C.  (Kiev, 
St.  Sophia;  Hagia  Sophia  in  Ohrid).  When  deacon 
angels  join  the  scene,  it  becomes  not  only  Christ’s 
establishment  of  the  Eucharist,  but  the  archetypal, 
celestial  Eucharist  celebrated  in  Heaven  by  the 
angels,  of  which  the  earthly  meal  is  a  reflection. 

3.  The  Divine  Liturgy  ( Theta  Leitourgia)  elabo¬ 
rates  the  celestial  Eucharist.  First  seen  in  an  1  tth- 
C.  liturgical  roll  (A.  Grabar,  DOP  8  [1954]  174, 
pi.  10)  and  incorporated  from  the  13th  C.  into 
cupola  imagery,  the  Divine  Liturgy  shows  Christ 
officiating  at  an  altar  to  which  throng  angels,  some 
bearing  chalices  and  balancing  patens  on  their 
heads  as  do  the  deacons  in  the  Great  Entrance. 

lit.  E.  Dobbert,  “Das  Abendmahl  Christi  in  der  bilden- 
den  Kunst  bis  gegen  den  Schiuss  des  14.  Jahrhunderts,” 
RepKunstw  14  (1891)  451—59.  Walter,  Art  &  Ritual  184— 
221.  '  -A.W.C. 

LOROS  (\oi pos,  from  lorion,  a  strip  of  leather),  a 
long  scarf,  esp.  the  heavy  stole  about  5  m  long 
and  studded  with  precious  stones  worn  by  both 
the  emperor  and  empress.  A  vestige  of  the  Roman 
trabea  triumphalis  (the  toga  of  consuls),  the  loros 
was  arranged  in  an  X  over  the  upper  body;  one 
section  then  fell  straight  down  the  front,  while 
the  other  came  from  behind  the  right  shoulder 
to  cross  the  chest  and  drape  over  the  left  arm  (as 
on  the  coins  of  Justinian  II).  In  the  10th- 11th  C. 
the  garment  was  provided  with  a  hole  and 
could  be  pulled  on  over  the  head,  though  the 
long  end  was  still  brought  horizontally  across  the 
body  in  front  and  draped  over  the  left  arm  (P. 
Grierson,  DOP  20  [1966]  248f).  The  emperor 
wore  the  loros  on  certain  festive  occasions  (e.g., 
Easter),  over  the  divetesion.  According  to  Con¬ 
stantine  VII  Porphyrogennetos,  the  loros  symbol¬ 
ized  the  cross  as  the  instrument  of  Christ’s  victory 
{De  cer.  638.5-9);  its  circumvolutions  eventually 
led  to  its  symbolizing  the  winding  sheet  of  Christ. 

The  term  loros  occurs  in  the  6tn  C.  as  a  giided 
shoulder-strap  (John  Lydos,  De  mag.  2.2,  p.84.13); 
in  the  14th  C.  the  word  was  still  used  on  occasion 
to  designate  leather  (e.g.,  leather  whips  in  pseudo- 
Kod.  181.30).  The  l‘palle”  that  Robert  de  Clari 
states  was  worn  by  Baldwin  of  Flanders  for  his 
coronation  in  the  Church  of  Hagia  Sophia  in  1 204 
was  probably  a  loros,  even  though  the  Byz.  em¬ 
peror  was  not  himself  in  the  habit  of  wearing  the 
loros  at  his  own  coronation. 

A  loros  could  be  worn  also  by  certain  very  high 
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dignitaries  on  the  occasion  of  the  Easter  banquet 
(Philotheos,  ed.  Oikonomides,  Listes  201.24); 
archangels  in  attendance  upon  Christ  are  thus 
often  represented  wearing  the  loros.  Scarves  of 
lighter  material  could  also  be  referred  to  as  loroi, 
for  example,  the  loros  that  constituted  the  badge 
of  authority  of  an  eparch. 

A  special  arrangement  of  the  empress’s  loros, 
evident  in  iith-C.  imperial  portraits,  gives  it  a 
shieldlike  shape  over  the  lower  body  (M.  Soteriou, 
EEBS  23  [1953]  524-30).  This  section  was  once 
mistakenly  thought  to  be  a  separate  garment,  spe¬ 
cifically  the  thorakion  mentioned  in  texts  (W.H. 
Rudt  de  Collenberg,  MEFRM  83  [1971]  263— 
361). 

lit.  DOC  2.1:78-80;  3.1:120—25.  E.  Piltz,  RBK  3:428- 
44.  K.  Wessel,  ibid.  480-83.  E.  Condurachi,  “Sur  l’origine 
et  revolution  du  loros  imperial,”  Arta  9  archeologia  11-12 
(!935-36)  37-45-  -N.P.S. 

LOROTOMOS  (kcopoTOfjLos,  “thong-cutter”), 
craftsman  who  worked  in  leather.  The  word 
appears,  although  rarely,  in  late  Roman  papyri 
(Fikhman,  Egipet  30).  In  the  5th  C.  (?)  the  lexi¬ 
cographer  Hesychios  of  Alexandria  explained  the 
term  as  being  synonymous  with  skytotomos,  shoe¬ 
maker,  but  according  to  the  toth-C.  Book  of  the 
Eparch,  the  lorotomoi  produced  not  footgear  but 
harnesses  and  saddles.  The  harnessmakers  were 
subordinate  (hypotassomenoi)  to  the  eparch  and  ful¬ 
filled  services  for  the  demosion  or  state  (ch.14.1); 
on  the  other  hand,  they  were  exempted  from 
certain  payments.  If  they  were  required  for  the 
emperor’s  service,  they  were  put  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  protostrator,  but  in  this  case  they  were 
entitled  to  some  remuneration  ( kerdos )  from  the 
imperial  treasury.  It  is  not  clear  whether  these 
statements  reflect  the  particular  status  of  the  guild 
or  only  the  specific  approach  of  the  legislator  in 
this  chapter. 

lit.  Stdckle,  Ziinfte  4 1  f.  -A.K. 

LOUIS  II  (AoSoi'xo?),  Frankish  emperor  (854— 
75);  born  ca.822,  died  Brescia  12  Aug.  875. 
Crowned  king  of  the  Lombards  by  Pope  Sergius 
II  (844—47)  in  844,  Louis  spent  almost  his  entire 
adult  life  in  Italy.  He  greatly  influenced  papal 
affairs,  including  the  election  of  Nicholas  I,  and 
concentrated  on  repulsing  the  Saracens,  whom  he 
defeated  in  847  and  852  near  Benevento.  In  866 


Louis  issued  a  capitulary  announcing  a  general 
anti-Saracen  campaign.  Lacking  a  fleet,  he  sought 
naval  help  from  Basil  I,  possibly  using  Anastasius 
Bibliothecarius  as  his  negotiator  in  Constanti¬ 
nople.  A  proposed  marriage  between  Basil’s  son 
Constantine  and  Louis’s  daughter  Irmengard 
sealed  an  alliance,  and  in  869  a  Byz.  fleet  of  200 
ships  temporarily  came  to  his  aid.  Louis  captured 
Bari  in  Feb.  871,  but  his  encroachments  on  such 
Byz.  clients  as  Naples  and  Calabria  angered  Basil, 
who  complained  in  a  letter  that  also  rejected  Louis’s 
use  of  the  imperial  title  ( Reg  1,  no.487).  In  a 
response  likely  written  by  Anastasius  Bibliothe¬ 
carius  in  871,  Louis  claimed  the  title  “emperor  of 
the  Romans,”  called  Basil  only  “emperor  of  the 
new  Rome,”  asserted  that  Basil’s  line  of  rulers  had 
deserted  Rome  and  now  represented  heterodoxy 
(“or  rather  cacodoxy’j,  accused  Byz.  troops  of 
cowardice  at  the  siege  of  Bari,  and  yet  asked  Basil 
for  a  fleet  to  cut  the  Saracens  off  from  their  bases 
in  Sicily  (ed.  W.  Henze,  MGH  Epistolae  Karolini 
aevi,  vol.  5  [Berlin  1928]  385—94).  A  few  scholars 
consider  the  letter  spurious  (R.  Poupardin,  Le 
moyen  age2  7  [1903]  185—202),  but  it  accurately 
reflects  contemporary  Western  assertions  that  the 
papacy  had  the  power  to  anoint  Roman  emperors. 

lit.  L.  Halphen,  Charlemagne  and  the  Carolingian  Empire 
(Amsterdam  1977)  281-92.  Vasiliev,  Byz.  Arabes  2.1:14-21. 
J.  Gay,  L’ltalie  meridionale  et  (’Empire  byzantin  depuis  I'avene- 
ment  de  Basile  I"  jusqu’d  la  prise  de  Bari  par  les  Normands 
(86y-ioyi)  (Paris  1904).  O.  Harnack,  Das  karolingische  und 
das  byzanlinische  Reich  in  ihren  wechselseitigen  politischen  Bezieh- 
ungen  (Gottingen  1880)  76-87.  -P.A.H. 


LOUIS  VII  (A oSoikos),  king  of  France  (1137- 
80);  born  1 120  or  1121,  died  Paris  18  Sept.  1 180. 
He  was  a  leader  of  the  Second  Crusade  (1147- 
49).  Taking  with  him  Queen  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine 
(whom  the  Byz.  called  “Gold-Foot”),  he  followed 
Conrad  III  through  the  central  Balkans.  While 
Louis’s  army  was  encamped  outside  Constanti¬ 
nople,  Bp.  Godfrey  of  Langres  suggested  captur¬ 
ing  the  city.  Unlike  Conrad,  Louis  met  formally 
with  Manuel  I  in  the  palace  at  Constantinople. 
After  Louis’s  soldiers  attacked  the  tables  of  the 
money-changers  set  up  for  the  Crusaders’  use  east 
of  the  Bosporos,  Manuel  demanded  homage  from 
the  French  nobles  and  pledges  to  restore  any 
conquered,  formerly  Byz.  towns  in  Asia.  In  re¬ 
turn,  Manuel  offered  gifts,  supplies,  and  guides. 
Reluctantly,  Louis  allowed  the  oaths  (Oct.  1 1 47)- 


The  French  blamed  the  Byz.  for  Turkish  attacks 
in  Aratolia.  When  Louis  returned  from  Palestine 
(spring  1 149)  on  A  Sicilian  ship,  his  vessel  joined 
a  Sicilian  fleet  raiding  the  Peloponnesos.  Inter¬ 
cepted  by  the  Byz.,  Louis’s  ship  escaped  capture 
only  by  displaying  the  banner  of  the  French  king, 
a  Byz.  ally;  Eleanor  and  others  were  briefly  held 
captive  by  the  Byz.  In  1180,  Louis’s  daughter 
Agnes  married  Manuel’s  heir,  Alexios  II. 

lit.  M.  Pacaut,  Louis  VII  et  son  royaume  (Paris  1964)  49- 
5*>  54b  V.G.  Berry,  HC  1:463-512.  Brand,  Byzantium  22E 

— C.M.B. 


LOUIS  OF  BLOIS,  count  of  Blois,  Chartres,  and 
Clermont;  born  1171,  died  near  Adrianople  14 
Apr.  1205.  Niketas  Choniates  (Nik. Chon.  539.90 
and  elsewhere)  purposely  metathesized  the  name 
from  AoSoIkos  to  AoAoiko?,  from  dolos,  treachery. 
Among  the  first  to  enroll  in  the  Fourth  Crusade, 
Louis  was  one  of  its  leaders.  He  favored  the  diver¬ 
sion  to  Constantinople  and  participated  in  the 
conflicts  of  1203.  During  the  attacks  on  Constan¬ 
tinople  in  Apr.  1 204  he  was  confined  to  bed  with 
lever,  but  was  able  to  participate  in  the  coronation 
of  Baldwin  of  Flanders.  Louis  received  Nicaea 
as  a  duchy  and  sent  his  vassals  Peter  of  Bracieux 
and  Payen  d  Orleans  to  occupy  it,  while  remaining 
in  Constantinople.  When  Kalojan  invaded  Thrace, 
Louis  fell  in  battle  against  him. 

lit.  Longnon,  Compagnom  79—84.  -C.M.B. 


LOUKAS  CHRYSOBERGES,  patriarch  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  (between  Aug.  and  Oct.  1157-be- 
tween  19  Nov.  1169  and  Jan.  1170);  died  Con¬ 
stantinople.  A  member  of  the  Chrysoberges 
family,  Loukas  was  a  monk  before  his  election  to 
the  patriarchate.  Gregory  Antiochos,  in  an  un¬ 
published  speech,  relates  that  Manuel  I  took 
Loukas  from  the  monastery  of  Pege  (Kazhdan- 
Franklin,  Studies  197O.  As  patriarch,  Loukas  had 
to  cope  with  various  ideological  movements;  he 
participated  in  the  second  synod  on  the  case  of 
Soterichos  Panteugenos,  and  Antiochos  claims 
that  Loukas  achieved  a  reconciliation.  Then  he 
tried  to  curb  the  popular  heresy  of  Demetrios  of 
Lampe.  He  presided  over  several  sessions  of  the 
local  council  of  Constantinople  of  1166-67  (see 
under  Constantinople,  Councils  of)  to  confirm 
Manuel  I’s  edict  on  the  discussion  of  the  statement 


of  John  14:28,  My  Father  is  greater  than  I”; 
several  theologians  (the  deacon  and  kastrinsios 
Samuel,  the  deacon  Basil  of  ta  Hagiopanta,  etc.) 
were  condemned  and  deposed.  Loukas  attempted 
to  restrict  the  lease  of  ecclesiastical  lands,  prohib¬ 
ited  the  combination  of  secular  and  ecclesiastical 
offices  in  a  single  person  (Darrouzes,  Offikia  81), 
and  tried  to  expand  church  jurisdiction  over  cer¬ 
tain  cases  involving  laymen  (e.g.,  control  over 
illegal  betrothals).  Unlike  Alexios  Stoudites, 
Loukas  in  1 166  prohibited  marriages  between  rel¬ 
atives  of  the  seventh  degree  (A.  Kazhdan,  VizVrem 
24  [1964]  84-90;  D.  Simon,  EM  1  [1976]  123— 
25),  a  decision  that  could  be  used  against  the 
intermarriages  of  noble  families.  Documents  pre¬ 
senting  negotiations  between  Loukas  and  Andrej 
of  Bogoljubovo  concerning  the  establishment  of 
a  metropolitan  see  in  Vladimir  survive  only  in  late 
Russian  versions  (N.  Voronin,  VizVrem  21  [1962] 

29-50)- 

lit.  RegPa.tr,  fasc.  3,  nos.  1045-1108.  P.  Classen,  “Das 
Konzil  von  Konstantinopel  1 166  und  die  Lateiner,”  BZ  48 
D955)  339~68.  A.  Schmink,  “Ein  Synodalakt  vom  10.  No¬ 
vember  1167,”  FM  3  (1979)  316—22.  -A.K. 

LOUKAS  THE  STYLITE,  saint;  born  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Attikom,  Anatolikon,  traditional  date  879, 
but  probably  ca.900,  since  he  was  about  30  during 
the  great  famine  (of  927/8?),  died  Chalcedon  1 1 
Dec.  979.  Born  to  a  well-to-do  family  of  peasant- 
soldiers,  at  age  18  Loukas  participated  in  an  un¬ 
successful  military  campaign  against  the  Bulgari¬ 
ans;  at  24  he  became  a  priest  but  remained  several 
years  more  in  the  army.  Loukas  aspired  to  an 
extreme  asceticism,  not  only  rejecting  family  and 
friendship  but  also  despising  the  earth  and  life 
itself  (Delehaye,  infra ,  198.20-23);  he  ate  only 
wild  herbs,  slept  on  the  ground,  and  wore  chains. 
He  retired  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Zacharias  on 
Olympos;  later  he  moved  to  Constantinople,  where 
he  spent  his  final  42  or  44  years  standing  on  the 
column  of  Eutropios  in  Chalcedon. 

The  author  of  Loukas’s  Life  claims  to  have 
known  the  “earthly  angel”  for  27  years,  and  the 
vita  (preserved  in  a  single  nth-C.  MS)  may  have 
been  produced  very  soon  after  Loukas’s  death. 

1  he  hagiographer  is  fascinated  by  Constantinople 
and  its  churches  but  is  far  removed  from  the 
Constantinopolitan  elite;  he  mentions  people  of 
high  rank  only  rarely  (Patr.  Theophylaktos,  the 
magistros  Basil  Peteinos).  Loukas’s  associates  were 
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predominantly  clerics,  merchants,  low  officials, 
fishermen,  and  naukleror,  special  attention  is  paid 
to  medical  services  (e.g.,  the  hospital  of  Euboulos), 
which  allegedly  could  not  compete  with  Loukas’s 
healing  gift. 

Representation  in  Art.  Portraits  of  Loukas  are 
rare:  he  is  probably  the  anonymous  stylite  whose 
image,  unaccompanied  by  any  text,  follows  that 
of  Daniel  the  Stylite  in  the  Menologion  of  Basil 
II  (p.238).  The  saint’s  column  is  built  on  a  sort  of 
platform  out  in  the  water,  evidently  a  reference 
to  the  Bosporos.  His  church  is  visible  on  the  shore. 

source.  Delehaye,  Saints  stylites  195—237. 

lit.  BHG  2239.  da  Costa-Louillet,  “Saints  de  CP”  839- 
52.  Lemerle,  Agr.  Hist.  146—48.  G.  Kaster,  LCI  7:465. 

-A.K.,  N.P.S. 

LOUKAS  THE  YOUNGER  (of  Stiris),  saint;  born 
in  village  of  Kastorion,  Phokis,  before  goo,  died 
Stiris  7  Feb.  953.  Born  to  the  family  of  a  well-to- 
do  peasant,  Loukas  soon  came  into  conflict  with 
his  relatives,  who  could  not  accept  his  generous 
habit  of  giving  away  all  he  could  to  the  poor. 
After  his  father’s  death  he  ran  away  to  Athens, 
where  he  became  a  monk.  He  lived  as  a  hermit 
in  several  different  places  in  the  Peloponnesos 
and  Phokis:  Bulgarian  and  Hungarian  raids  often 
forced  him  to  move.  A  hegoumenos  even  criticized 
his  penchant  for  “rustic”  ( agroikikos )  manners  and 
avoidance  of  ecclesiastical  organization  (ed.  Kre- 
mos  32. II. 5- 10);  Loukas  applied  to  an  archbishop 
of  Corinth  for  permission  to  celebrate  the  Eucha¬ 
rist  in  his  hermit’s  cell  without  a  priest  (ed.  Kre- 
mos  41.I.37-41).  His  Life  was  written  after  961, 
probably  during  Basil  II’s  reign;  the  anonymous 
author  focuses  on  the  provinces:  although  he 
mentions  some  monks  traveling  to  Italy  (ed.  Kre- 
mos  34.I.8,  53.II.19-20),  Constantinople  remains 
beyond  the  scope  of  his  attention.  The  hagiogra- 
pher  deals  much  with  illnesses  and  miraculous 
healings  and  strongly  emphasizes  the  saint’s  asex- 
uality:  once  during  a  winter  storm  Loukas  let  two 
women  sleep  in  his  cave  with  him  and  his  disciple 
Pankratios  and  was  as  unaffected  as  a  stone  or 
log  or  a  boy  with  his  mother;  another  time  Loukas 
sent  Pankratios  to  cure  a  sick  woman  by  rubbing 
a  special  ointment  on  her  naked  body  (ed.  Kremos 
55f).  Neighboring  peasants  covered  Loukas’s  grave 
with  bricks;  after  six  months  the  monk  and  eu¬ 
nuch  Kosmas  adorned  the  place.  Later  the  mon¬ 
astery  of  Hosios  Loukas  was  built  on  the  site. 


Representation  in  Art.  Though  portraits  of 
Loukas  are  rare,  the  portrait  type  seems  to  have 
been  established  soon  after  the  saint’s  death:  he 
appears  in  the  narthex  of  the  Church  of  Hosios 
Loukas  as  an  orant  monk  in  a  koukoullion,  or  hood, 
with  a  rich  brown  beard;  he  is  again  shown  as  a 
relatively  young  man  in  a  MS  of  the  menologion  of 
Symeon  Metaphrastes  (Messina,  Bibl.  Univ.,  San 
Salvatore  27,  fol-58v). 

sources.  PG  111:441-80,  with  add.  E.  Martini,  AB  13 
(1894)  81  —  121.  G.P.  Kremos,  Phokika  (Athens  1874). 

lit.  BHG  994.  Ch.  Papadopoulos,  “Ho  hosios  Loukas 
ho  ‘Neos,’  ”  Theologia  13  (1935)  193—223.  R.  Janin,  Bibl.Sanct. 
8  (1966)  222L  G.  Kaster,  LCI  7:4641.'  -A.K.,  N.P.S. 

LOVE.  Besides  philia,  friendship,  the  Byz.  mainly 
used  two  words  to  designate  love:  eros  and  agape. 
Eros  had  a  pagan  connotation,  as  the  name  of  a 
mythological  god  of  love,  and  the  term  played  a 
substantial  role  in  Platonic  and  Neoplatonic  phi¬ 
losophy.  Agape,  on  the  contrary,  was  connected 
with  a  Christian  milieu  (S.  West ,  JThSt  20  [1969] 
228-30).  The  Byz.,  however,  did  not  see  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  eros  and  agape  as  one  of  carnal 
and  divine  love,  respectively;  both  eros  and  agape 
could  express  positive  (divine)  or  negative  (dia¬ 
bolic)  qualities.  The  Byz.  condemned  carnal  love 
(see  Sexuality)  as  inspired  by  the  Devil,  esp. 
forms  of  sex  such  as  prostitution  and  homosex¬ 
uality,  and  recommended  limitations  in  conjugal 
sex,  but  they  expanded  the  terminology  of  love 
(passion,  desire,  wedding,  marriage)  to  describe 
the  relationship  between  God  and  man,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  possible  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  erotic 
romance  as  the  soul’s  yearning  for  God.  The  term 
eros  could  designate  God’s  love  as  a  suprasensible 
quality  that  binds  together  “dissimilar  similarities” 
(Pseudo-Dionysios  the  Areopagite,  PG  3:i44A);  it 
could  also  mean  man’s  passionate  love  (“fire”)  for 
God  and  divine  beauty.  Agape,  comprising  both 
these  meanings,  had  also  the  special  connotation 
of  charity  and  of  the  community  based  on  love 
(i.e.,  of  the  Church). 

Many  Byz.  texts  praised  fraternal  love,  love 
between  parents  and  children,  and  conjugal  love, 
although  the  lyrical  expression  of  passion  is  rare 
(e.g.,  Prodromos,  ed.  E.  Legrand,  REGr  4  [1891] 
72).  The  extremes  of  love  and  of  jealousy  were 
usually  condemned,  but  many  cases  of  extramar¬ 
ital  love  (e.g.,  Constantine  IX  and  Skleraina,  An- 
dronikos  I  Komnenos  and  Theodora)  were  de¬ 
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scribed  by  contemporaries  with  warmth  and 
sympathy. 

lit.  C.  Spicq,  Agape  (Louvain  1955).  J.M.  Rist ,  Platonism 
and  its  Christian  Heritage  (London  1975),  pt.I  (1970),  156- 
73,  406-09.  E.  Osborn,  Ethical  Patterns  in  Early  Christian 
Thought  (Cambridge  1976)  210-13.  J.  Chryssavgis,  “The 
Notion  of ‘Divine  Eros’  in  the  Ladder  of  St.  John  Climacus,” 
SVThQ  29  (1985)  191-200.  -A.K. 

LOVEC  (Ao/3it£o?;  Old  Slavonic  Lovuc;  Lat.  Melta), 
city  on  the  upper  course  of  the  river  Osum  (As- 
samus)  in  northern  Bulgaria,  on  the  route  from 
the  Danube  to  the  Mediterranean  via  the  Trojan 
Pass  and  Philippopolis.  During  the  uprising  of 
Peter  of  Bulgaria  and  Asen  I  (1185-87),  Lovec 
was  an  important  fortified  position  defending  the 
approaches  to  Turnovo.  The  Byz.  besieged  it 
unsuccessfully  for  three  months;  by  a  treaty  signed 
there  in  1 187,  they  formally  recognized  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Bulgarian  Empire.  A  colony  of  Dubrovnik  at 
Lovec  is  evidence  of  its  role  in  Balkan  trade.  Ruins 
of  a  13th-  or  i4th-C.  basilica  survive.  In  1393 
Lovec  was  captured  by  the  Ottoman  Turks  and 
by  1430  was  capital  of  a  vilayet.  The  nearby  mon¬ 
astery  of  the  Virgin  was  a  center  of  transmission 
of  Old  Slavonic  literature. 

lit.  J.  Cangova,  “Bazilikata  v  Loveskata  krepost,"  Ar- 
cheologija  10.2  (1968)  36—43.  Eadem,  “Srednovekovnijat 
Lovec,”  Vekove  5.1  (1976)  26-31.  -R.R. 

LUCANIA  (A ovKavla),  province  bounded,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Diocletian’s  reform,  by  Salerno  and 
the  rivers  Bradano  and  Lao.  Together  with  the 
ager  Bruttius  (the  present  Calabria)  Lucania 
formed  Regio  III  of  Italy,  governed  by  a  corrector, 
who  was  resident  in  Reggio-Calabria.  The  ter¬ 
ritory  was  conquered  by  the  Lombards  during 
the  late  6th— 7th  C.  After  the  Byz.  recovered  Italy 
in  the  late  9th  C.,  the  eastern  part  of  Lucania  was 
integrated  into  the  new  theme  of  Longobardia, 
whereas  the  western  part  continued  to  belong  to 
the  principality  of  Salerno.  Originally  the  area 
was  not  densely  populated,  but  because  of  Arab 
raids  on  Calabria  during  the  second  half  of  the 
10th  C.  many  Greeks  from  the  south  migrated  to 
Lucania.  In  1042,  for  the  first  and  only  time,  a 
Byz.  strategos  of  Lucania  is  mentioned,  active  in 
the  kastron  of  Merkourion  in  the  Lao  valley.  The 
extent  of  his  theme,  the  name  of  its  capital  (Cas- 
sano,  Ionio,  or  Tursi?),  and  the  date  of  its  creation 
are  unknown.  The  Normans  conquered  the  ter¬ 


ritory  ca.  1 045-60;  their  administration  did  not 
preserve  a  province  called  Lucania. 

lit.  Guillou,  Byz.  Italy,  pt.X  (1965),  119—49.  Falkenhau- 
sen,  Dominazione  65-72.  A.  Russi,  “Lucania,”  in  Dizionario 
epigrafico  di  antichita  romane  (Rome  1973)  1881  —  1984. 

— V.v.F. 

LUCIAN  (Aou/aapo?),  Greek  sophist  and  satirist; 
born  Samosata  ca.  120,  died  ca.180.  He  is  the 
author  of  some  80  pieces,  chiefly  in  dialogue  form, 
which  have  survived  in  more  than  150  MSS.  The 
earliest  MS,  containing  a  6th-C.  Syriac  translation 
of  On  Calumny,  dates  from  the  8th  or  9th  C.  The 
Souda,  incorrectly  dating  him  to  the  time  of  Tra¬ 
jan  and  calling  him  a  blasphemer,  slanderer,  and 
atheist,  says  that  he  was  killed  by  dogs  and  would 
burn  in  Hell  for  slandering  Christ.  He  is  further 
reviled  in  the  scholia  by  Arethas  of  Caesarea, 
who  heaps  abusive  epithets  on  him.  By  contrast, 
Photios  {Bibl.,  cod.  128)  praises  him  for  ridiculing 
the  pagan  gods  and  for  his  clear  and  expressive 
style.  His  works  were  much  admired  and  imitated 
by  later  Byz.  writers.  Three  Byz.  imitations  of 
Lucian,  the  Philopatris,  Charidemos,  and  the 
Timarion,  are  included  in  many  MSS  of  the  15  th— 
16th  C.  as  works  hy  Lucian  himself.  His  works 
were  influential  in  the  development  of  three  pop¬ 
ular  literary  genres:  satirical  dialogue,  the  imag¬ 
inary  voyage,  and  the  dialogue  of  the  dead.  The 
Journey  of  Mazaris  contains  elements  of  all  three 
genres.  Of  the  53  epigrams  ascribed  to  Lucian, 
all  but  one  are  preserved  only  in  the  Greek  An¬ 
thology. 

ed.  Scholia  in  Lucianum,  ed.  H.  Rabe  (Leipzig  1906:  rp. 
Stuttgart  1971). 

lit.  E.  Mattioli,  Luciano  e  Vumanesimo  (Naples  1980).  C. 
Robinson,  Lucian  and  His  Influence  in  Europe  (Chapel  Hill 
1979)-  -K.S. 

LUCIAN  OF  ANTIOCH,  presbyter  of  Antioch, 
martyr,  and  saint;  died  Nikomedeia  312;  feastday 
15  Oct.  One  of  the  pupils  at  the  theological  school 
that  he  founded  in  Antioch  was  Arius;  hence 
Lucian  is  credited  with  being  an  inspiration  of  the 
Arian  heresy.  In  this  connection,  the  second  of 
four  creeds  proposed  at  the  local  council  of  An¬ 
tioch  of  341  may  go  back  to  him.  Only  fragments 
of  his  own  writings  survive;  one  in  the  Chronicon 
Paschale  attests  to  Byz.  interest.  Lucian’s  most 
enduring  work  was  his  revision  for  style  and  con¬ 
tent  of  the  Greek  Bible,  and  his  version  of  the 
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LUSIGNANS  (Aov  dowlas),  a  noble  family  from 
the  county  of  Poitou.  The  younger  sons  of  Hugh 
VII  of  Lusignan,  Aimery  and  Guy,  gained  im¬ 
portance  in  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
1180s.  Guy  became  king  in  1186  as  the  husband 
of  Sibyl,  daughter  of  Amalric  I.  In  1187  he  was 
defeated  and  captured  by  Saladin.  In  1192  Rich¬ 
ard  I  Lionheart  made  him  regent  of  Cyprus, 
recently  taken  from  Isaac  Komnenos.  Guy  died 
in  1 194-  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Aimery, 
who  was  crowned  king  of  Cyprus  in  1197  and 
king  of  Jerusalem  in  right  of  his  wife  Isabel 
(daughter  of  Amalric  I  and  Maria  Komnene). 
Aimery’s  descendants  (by  a  previous  wife)  ruled 
Cyprus  until  1489-  In  the  13th  C.  several  were 
also  kings  of  Jerusalem  and  retained  that  title 
after  1291. 

source.  J.  Richard,  ed.,  Chypre  sous  les  Lusignans:  Docu¬ 
ments  chypriotes  des  Archives  du  Vatican  (X IV"  et  X\"  siecles) 
(Paris  1962). 

lit.  G.  Hill,  A  History  of  Cyprus,  vols.  2-3  (Cambridge 
1948).  R.C.  Smail,  “The  Predicaments  of  Guy  of  Lusignan, 

1 183-87,”  in  Outremer  159-76.  PLP,  nos.  15059-87. 

— C.M.B. 


New  Testament  is  generally  thought  to  be  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  one  used  in  Byz.  A  vita  of  Lucian 
was  written  by  Philostorgios  ( Kirchengeschichte , 
ed.  J.  Bidez,  F.  Winkelmann  [Berlin  1981]  184- 
201). 

ed.  MJ.  Routh,  Reliquiae  Sacrae,  vol.  4  (Oxford  1846) 
3-*7- 

lit.  G.  Bardy,  Reclierches  sur  saint  Lucien  d’Antioche  et  son 
ecole  (Paris  1936).  B.M.  Metzger,  Chapters  in  the  History  of 
New  Testament  Textual  Criticism  (Leiden  1963)  1—41. 

-B.B. 


LUKE,  saint;  feastday  18  Oct.  According  to  Byz. 
tradition,  he  was  the  author  of  the  third  Gospel 
(written  under  the  direct  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Spirit)  and  of  the  Acts.  Luke’s  Gospel  was  com¬ 
mented  upon  by  Origen,  Titus  of  Bostra,  and 
Cyril  of  Alexandria;  some  commentaries — those 
of  Eusebios  of  Caesarea  (D.C.  Wallace-Hadrill, 
HThR  67  [1974]  55-63),  Apollinaris  of  Laodikeia, 
Theodore  of  Herakleia,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia, 
and  Photios — are  known  primarily  from  later  ca¬ 
tenae,  one  of  which  was  compiled  by  Niketas  of 
Herakleia.  The  commentaries  of  Euthymios  Zi- 
gabenos  and  Theophylaktos  of  Ohrid,  surviving 
in  a  direct  tradition,  are  compilations. 

Eulogies  of  Luke  were  produced  by  various 
writers,  including  Andrew  of  Crete,  Niketas  Paph- 
lagon,  and  Philagathos.  A  certain  Gregory  of  Syr¬ 
acuse  (in  the  7th  C.?)  wrote  a  kontakion  on  Luke 
(E.  Mioni,  BollBadGr  n.s.  1  [1947]  2o8f)  and  Sy- 
meon  Metaphrastes  included  Luke’s  vita  in  his 
collection.  Luke’s  biography  does  not  contain 
abundant  miracles  or  dangerous  travels— he  is 
presented  as  a  well-educated  man  who,  in  Greece 
and  Egypt,  studied  disciplines  such  as  grammar, 
poetry,  rhetoric,  logic,  and  ethics,  but  was  never 
strong  in  philosophy  (PG  115:11296).  He  was  a 
physician  and  painter,  who  died  peacefully  in 
Achaia;  his  relics  are  said  to  have  been  transferred 
to  Constantinople  by  St.  Artemios,  under  Con- 
stantius  II.  Antony  of  Novgorod  mentions  a 
Church  of  St.  Luke  in  Constantinople.  Legend 
has  it  that  Luke  was  the  first  artist  to  paint  the 
Virgin’s  portrait.  The  monasteries  of  Hodegon 
and  Soumela  claimed  that  the  icons  of  Mary  in 
their  possession  were  Luke’s  work. 

Representation  in  Art.  Although  white-haired 
in  the  6th-C.  Cambridge  Gospels  (F.  Wormald, 
The  Miniatures  in  the  Gospels  of  St.  Augustine  [Cam¬ 
bridge  1954]  pi.  II),  Luke  appears  in  most  Byz. 


author  portraits  as  a  youth  with  brown,  curly  hair, 
hollow  cheeks,  and  a  wispy  beard.  He  is  usually 
shown  writing  in  front  of  a  desk  (see  Evangelist 
Portraits).  He  is  occasionally  accompanied  by 
Paul  who  supposedly  inspired  his  Gospel,  and 
more  often  by  Theophilus,  his  patron.  In  some 
MSS,  his  portrait  prefacing  his  Gospel  is  paired 
with  a  miniature  of  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist 
or  the  Annunciation;  that  preceding  the  Acts 
may  be  accompanied  by  the  Ascension  (Codex 
Ebnerianus,  fol.23iv).  Traditionally  numbered 
among  the  apostles,  Luke  is  occasionally  repre¬ 
sented  as  suffering  a  martyr’s  death  (K.  Weitz- 
mann  in  Books  &  Bookmen,  fig.  56). 

ed.  and  lit.  BHG  9907—993!.  J.  Reuss,  Lukas-Kommentare 
aus  der  griechischen  Kirche  (Berlin  1984).  J.  Sickenberger, 
Die  Lukaskatene  des  Niketas  von  Herakleia  (Leipzig  1902).  M. 
Aubineau,  “Les  ‘Catenae  in  Lucam’  de  J.  Reuss  et  Cyrille 
d’Alexandrie,”  BZ  80  (1987)  29-47.  Friend,  "Portraits.” 
Nelson,  Preface  &  Miniature  75—91.  — J.I.,  A.K.,  A.W.C. 

LUPERCALIA  ( Aomrspuakia ),  a  festival  of  the 
Roman  imperial  and  late  antique  periods,  cele¬ 
brated  15  Feb.  at  the  Lupercal,  a  cave  on  the 
Palatine  Hill  in  Rome.  The  Lupercalia  lasted 
through  the  5th  C.  and  beyond.  In  a  letter  of  494, 
Pope  Gelasius  I  denounced  a  certain  Androma- 
chus  who,  along  with  other  residents  of  Rome, 
celebrated  the  Lupercalia  “according  to  the  pri¬ 
meval  custom.”  Gelasius  alludes  to  men  perform¬ 
ing  sacrifices,  a  procession  of  boys  dressed  in  the 
skins  of  sacrificed  goats,  and  general  debauchery. 
Andromachus,  though  a  Christian,  believed  the 
cult  practice  would  aid  the  fertility  of  the  soil;  to 
counter  this  conviction,  Gelasius  cites  the  plague 
that  struck  Rome  when  Emp.  Anthemius  (467- 
72)  arrived  in  the  city  in  the  wake  of  the  Luper¬ 
calia.  The  Lupercalia  never  became  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  in  Constantinople;  it  is  last  mentioned  there 
by  John  Lydos,  who  refers  to  it  as  a  fertility 
ceremony  for  “increasing  the  fruits”  (De  Mensibus, 
ed.  R.  Wuensch,  83.7—8). 

source.  Gelasius  I,  Lettre  contre  les  lupercales  et.  Dix-huit 
messes  du  sacramentaire  leonien,  ed.  G.  Pomares  (Paris  1959) 
161— 8g,  with  Fr.  tr. 

lit.  Y.M.  Duval,  “Des  Lupercales  de  Constantinople  aux 
Lupercales  de  Rome,”  Revue  des  etudes  latines  55  (1977) 
222-70.  A.W.J.  Holleman,  Pope  Gelasius  and  the  Lupercalia 
(Amsterdam  1974).  — F.R.T. 

LUPUS  PROTOSPATHARIUS.  See  Annals  of 
Bari. 


LUXOR  (II6A.1.S  Kdarpanr),  Pharaonic  temple  in 
Upper  Egypt  that  Diocletian  turned  into  a  military 
camp  in  297.  The  headquarters  ( principia )  occu¬ 
pied  a  room  behind  the  hypostyle  hall,  in  which 
are  preserved  traces  of  several  Tetrarchic  wall 
paintings  with  military  scenes  and,  in  the  apse 
(often  misunderstood  as  the  apse  of  a  church), 
the  deified  emperor  with  his  three  colleagues.  The 
camp  was  apparently  in  use  until  the  Persian 
invasion  (616—20).  The  earliest  church  in  Luxor 
dates  from  the  late  6th  C.  and  is  built  outside  the 
camp  directly  beside  the  main  gate.  It  is  a  typical 
Egyptian  basilica  with  a  tripartite  sanctuary  and  a 
secondary  triumphal  arch. 

lit.  P.  Grossmann,  “Eine  vergessene  fruhchristliche 
Kirche  beim  Luxoi -Tempd,"  MDAI  K  29  (1973)  167—81. 
J.G.  Deckers,  “Die  Wandmalerei  im  Kaiserkultraum  von 
Luxor,”  JI)AI  94  (1979)  600—52.  I.  Kalavrezou-Maxeiner, 
"The  Imperial  Chamber  at  Luxor,”  DOP  29  (1975)  225- 

5>  '  '  -p'g. 


LUXORIUS,  author  of  approximately  90  poems 
(some  individual  ascriptions  are  debatable)  in  the 
Latin  Anthology,  fl.  5th— 6th  C.  Their  internal  evi¬ 
dence  suggests  that  he  lived  in  or  near  Carthage 
during  the  reigns  of  the  last  Vandal  kings  Hilderic 


(523“3°)  a°d  Gelimer,  although  some  scholars 
put  Luxorius  earlier.  Superscriptions  to  two  poems 
contain  the  titles  vir  clarissimus  and  spectabilis,  per¬ 
haps  honorary  in  acknowledgment  of  his  status 
as  grammaticus.  Luxorius  may  be  identifiable  with 
the  Lisorius  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  orthography. 
Flis  poems,  in  different  meters  on  various  sub¬ 
jects,  owe  much  to  their  classical  models,  notably 
Martial,  whose  taste  for  physical  deformity  and 
moral  perversion  Luxorius  often  reproduces. 
Overall,  however,  they  provide  a  valuable  glimpse 
into  the  Vandal  society  overthrown  by  the  Byz. 
reconquest  of  Africa,  esp.  with  his  epigrams  on 
charioteers  and  mimes. 

ed.  A  Latin  Poet  among  the  Vandals ,  ed.  M.  Rosenblum 
(New  York  1961),  with  Eng.  tr. 

lit.  D.R.  Shackleton  Bailey,  Towards  a  Text  of  'Anthologia 
Latina’  (Cambridge  1979)  42-56.  E.S.  Bouchier,  Life  and 
Letters  in  Roman  Africa  (Oxford  1913)  111.  -B.B. 

LUXOR  TREASURE,  dated  to  the  5th— 7th  C. 
and  discovered  in  1889  >n  a  small  church  built 
inside  the  Temple  at  Luxor.  Now-  in  the  Egyptian 
Museum,  Cairo,  it  is  composed  of  ten  silver  objects 
(a  cross,  three  patens,  fragments  of  five  vessels, 
and  a  chain).  While  the  processional  cross  is  sim¬ 
ilar  to  contemporary  examples  found  elsewhere 
(e.g.,  Kaper  Koraon  Treasure,  Phela  Trea¬ 
sure),  the  patens,  formerly  described  by  Strzy- 
gowski  as  book  boxes  but  correctly  identified  by 
Hellenkemper,  are  unusual  in  being  rectangular 
(like  the  secular  lanx  [see  Plates,  Display]),  rather 
than  circular  like  a  paten  and  asteriskos.  Two 
of  the  three  dedicatory  inscriptions,  on  the  cross 
and  two  patens,  mention,  in  addition  to  the  do¬ 
nors,  a  priest  and  two  different  bishops,  the  latter 
perhaps  successive  holders  of  the  see  with  au¬ 
thority  over  the  village  of  Luxor. 

lit.  J.  Strzygowski,  Koptische  Kunst  [Catalogue  general  des 
antiquites  Egyptiennes  du  Musee  du  Caire]  (Vienna  1904)  nos. 
7201-10.  i  LG.  Hellenkemper,  Byzantimscher  Schatz- 
besitz  im  Arabersturm,”  17  CEB,  Abstracts  of  Short  Papers 
(Washington,  D.C.,  1986)  14 if. 

LYCHNIKON.  See  Vespers. 

LYCIA  (A vKta),  the  rugged  southwestern  region 
of  Asia  Minor,  characterized  by  forested  moun¬ 
tains  and  a  long  coastline.  Because  of  its  numer¬ 
ous  harbors  and  its  location  on  the  sea  route 
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between  Italy  or  Constantinople  and  the  east, 
Lycia  prospered  from  trade.  It  contained  numer¬ 
ous  small  cities,  but  never  supported  a  large  pop¬ 
ulation.  Lycia  became  a  separate  province  under 
Constantine  I,  with  its  metropolis  at  Myra.  It  was 
esp.  prosperous  in  the  6th  C.;  an  abundance  of 
remains  (e.g.,  Holy  Sion)  attests  growth  in  city 
and  country  at  that  time,  notably  in  the  regions 
of  Myra  and  Makre.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
banditry  and  other  disturbances  afflicted  the  in¬ 
terior.  In  the  7th  C.,  Lycia  became  part  of  the 
Kibyrrhaiotai  theme,  but  continued  to  exist  as 
an  administrative  and  customs  unit  through  the 
early  8th  C.  (Zacos,  Seals,  1,  no. 225).  Mentions  of 
Lycia  after  the  8th  C.  refer  to  the  ecclesiastical 
province  or  the  geographical  region.  Prosperity 
ended  with  the  onset  of  Arab  raids  in  655  and 
their  continuation  through  the  9th  C.  Many  coastal 
towns  were  abandoned;  others  became  fortresses. 
Recovery  in  the  10th  C.  produced  the  remarkable 
church  of  Dere  ACzi,  but  most  settlements  re¬ 
mained  small.  Lycia  flourished  briefly  under  the 
Komnenoi  before  falling  to  the  Turks  in  the  late 
1 2th  C. 

lit.  R.M.  Harrison,  “Churches  and  Chapels  in  Central 
Lycia,”  AnatSt  13  (1963)  117-51.  Idem,  “Upland  Settle¬ 
ments  in  Early  Medieval  Lycia,”  Actes  du  Colloque  sur  la  Lycie 
antique  (Paris  1980)  109—18.  E.  Frezouls,  “Exploration  ar- 
cheologique  et  epigraphique  en  Lycie  Occidentale,”  III. 
Ara$tvrma  Sonuqlan  Toplantisi  (Ankara  1985)  449-61.  R.M. 
Harrison,  G.  R.j.  Lawson,  “An  Early  Byzantine  Town  at 
Arif  in  Lycia,”  Yayla.  Second  Report  of  the  Northern  Society  for 
Anatolian  Archaeology  (1979)  13—17.  — C.F. 

LYDDA.  See  Diospolis. 

LYDOS,  JOHN.  See  John  Lydos. 

LYKANDOS  (At»Kap8o9),  also  Likandos,  fortress 
in  the  Antitaurus  Mountains,  southeast  of  Elbis- 
tan.  When  Melias  assumed  command  of  the  area 
in  903,  he  found  the  castle  in  ruins  and  the 
adjacent  plain  deserted.  He  rebuilt  the  castle,  which 
became  the  headquarters  of  a  kleisoura  in  908  and 
of  a  theme  by  916.  Its  strategic  location,  com¬ 
manding  a  route  through  the  mountains,  gave 
Lykandos  considerable  importance  in  the  foreign 
and  civil  wars  of  the  10th  C.  Its  administration 
was  sometimes  combined  with  that  of  Melitene 
or  Tzamandos.  “Retainers  ( agouroi )  of  Likantos” 


are  mentioned  in  Digenes  Akritas  (p.203. 1968). 
The  area  had  an  Armenian  population.  Although 
effectively  lost  to  Byz.  after  the  battle  of  Mantzi- 
kert  in  1071,  Lykandos  formed  part  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  granted  by  Alexios  I  to  Bohemund  in  1108. 
Lykandos  was  apparently  never  a  bishopric.  It 
contains  remains  of  a  substantial  castle,  probably 
the  work  of  Melias. 

lit.  A.  Pertusi  in  De  them.  143—46.  TIB  2:224-26. 

-C.F. 


LYKAONIA  ( AvKaovia ),  the  southern  part  of  the 
central  Anatolian  plateau,  an  arid,  treeless  plain 
bounded  by  hills  and  mountains.  The  country  is 
generally  unproductive  and  had  a  sparse  popu¬ 
lation  whose  main  centers  were  around  the  edges 
of  the  plain.  It  contains,  however,  much  grassland 
suitable  for  pasture,  and  the  adjacent  mountains 
are  rich  in  minerals.  In  the  reforms  of  Diocletian, 
the  north  of  Lykaonia  was  assigned  to  Pisidia  and 
the  south  to  Isauria.  Lykaonia  became  a  separate 
province  ca.370,  with  its  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
metropolis  at  Ikonion.  As  a  result  of  Isaurian 
raids,  Leo  I  appointed  a  comes  as  military  com¬ 
mander  of  Lykaonia  beside  the  civil  governor. 
When  this  proved  inadequate,  Justinian  I  in  535 
created  a  praetor  with  full  civil  and  military  pow¬ 
ers.  This,  too,  failed,  and  in  553  a  dux,  or  biokolytes, 
was  appointed  as  military  governor  to  maintain 
order.  The  civil  province  of  Lykaonia  was  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  Anatolikon  theme,  though  kom- 
merkiarioi  of  Lykaonia  were  still  active  at  the  end 
of  the  7th  C.  A  tourmarches  of  Lykaonia  and  Pam- 
phylia  is  attested  in  the  late  9th  C.  Lykaonia 
contains  many  Byz.  monuments,  notably  the 
churches  of  Binbirkilise  and  an  extensive  net¬ 
work  of  fortresses. 

lit.  TIB  4:54-57.  -C.F. 

LYKOSTOMION  ( \vKoaToyuov ),  a  town  (chora) 
in  the  estuary  of  the  Danube  mentioned  in  some 
portulans  from  the  14th  C.  onward  (P.  Nasturel, 
SCIV  8  [1957]  296f).  Its  location  is  uncertain;  O. 
Iliescu  ( Revlst  25  [1972]  no. 3,  435-62)  located 
Lykostomion  in  Periprava,  on  the  river-branch 
Kilia.  Ahrweiler  (. Mer  8g,  rev.  by  P.  Nasturel, 
RESEE  4  [1966]  64gf)  identified  it  with  the  Ly¬ 
kostomion  to  whose  archon,  Thomas,  Photios  ded¬ 
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icated  his  Lexikon ;  she  concluded  that  in  the  gth 
C.  Lykostomion  was  a  harbor  for  the  Byz.  fleet  in 
the  area,  a  function  taken  over  in  the  10th  C.  by 
Develtos.  Tapkova-Zaimova  (infra),  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  argues  that  Lykostomion  became  an  impor¬ 
tant  port  only  in  the  1  ith-i2th  C. 

lit.  V.  Tapkova-Zaimova,  "Quelques  observations  sur 
(a  domination  byzantine  aux  bouches  du  Danube,”  StBalc 
1  (1970)  79—86.  §t.  Papacostea,  “La  fin  de  la  domination 
genoise  a  Licostomo,”  Annuarul  Inslitutului  de  istone  $1  arheo- 
logie  22.1  (1985)  29—42.  P.  Diaconu,  “Kilia  et  Licostomo  ou 
Kilia— Licostomo?”  Revue  roumaine  d’histoire  25  (1986)  301  — 
17.  '  "  -A.K. 


LYONS,  SECOND  COUNCIL  OF.  This  council 
was  convened  (7  May— 17  July  1274)  to  establish 
Union  of  the  Churches  and  liberate  the  Holy 
Land.  Actually,  this  “union”  was  little  more  than 
the  consummation  of  a  political  deal  between  Pope 
Gregory  X  and  Emp.  Michael  VIII  Palaiolo- 
gos.  Rome  was  to  receive  the  ecclesiastical  sub¬ 
mission  of  the  Byz.  church,  while  in  return  Mi¬ 
chael  was  to  be  rid  of  Charles  I  of  Anjou  and 
his  threat  to  reconquer  Constantinople.  Michael’s 
three  representatives  swore  obedience  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  church  and  its  faith  by  accepting  papal  pri¬ 
macy,  purgatory,  and  the  filioque.  (Ironically, 
the  last  issue,  which  had  divided  the  churches  for 
centuries,  was  first  pronounced  dogma  at  the 
Council  of  Lyons.)  The  Byz.  church,  strictly 
speaking,  was  never  a  participant  in  the  negotia¬ 
tions.  The  Byz.  delegates  at  the  council  simply 
acknowledged  a  profession  of  faith  previously 
signed  by  the  emperor  alone.  Predictably,  most  of 
the  Byz.  population  actively  opposed  the  union. 
Despite  Michael’s  ruthless  persecution  and  his  im¬ 
position  of  John  (XI)  Bekkos  as  Unionist  patri¬ 
arch,  the  resistance  drew  from  all  sections  of  so¬ 
ciety,  including  monks,  laity,  and  clergy;  Arsenites 
(for  religious  but  also  for  dynastic  reasons);  and 
even  members  of  the  imperial  family.  Equally 
hostile  were  the  separatist  Greek  states,  Serbia, 
and  Bulgaria,  to  which  the  emperor’s  own  anti- 
Unionist  sister  had  fled.  These  regions  quickly 
became  centers  of  anti-Unionist  propaganda.  Still, 
the  settlement  survived  until  Michael’s  death,  when 
the  local  council  of  Constantinople  of  1285,  under 
Patr.  Gregory  II,  officially  repudiated  it  (see  un¬ 
der  Constantinople,  Councils  of). 


ed.  A.  Franchi,  II  concilia  II  di  Lione  (1 274)  secondo  la 
Ordinatio  concilii  generalis  Lugdunensis  (Rome  1965).  J.  Gill, 
“The  Church  Union  of  the  Council  of  Lyons  (1274)  Por¬ 
trayed  in  Greek  Documents,”  OrChrP  40  (1974)  5-45.  V. 
Laurent,  J.  Darrouzes,  Dossier  grec  de  I’Union  de  Lyon  1 2  77— 
1 277  (Paris  1976). 

lit.  B.  Roberg,  Die  Union  zwischen  der  griechischen  und 
der  lateinischen  Kirche  auf  dem  II.  Konzil  von  Lyon  (1 274) 
(Bonn  1964).  Actes  du  Colloque  international  du  Centre  Na¬ 
tional  de  la  Recherche  Scientifique:  12J4  Annee  charniere.  Mu¬ 
tations  et  continuites  (Paris  1977).  H.  Evert-Kappesova,  “La 
societe  byzantine  et  l’Union  de  Lyon,”  BS  10  (1949)  28- 
41 .  Eadem,  “Une  page  de  l’histoire  des  relations  byzantines- 
latines,”  BS  13  (1952-53)  68-92;  16  (1955)  297-317;  17 
(1956)  1-18.  D.M.  Nicol,  “The  Byzantine  Reaction  to  the 
Second  Council  of  Lyons,  1274,”  SChH  7  (1971)  113—46. 


LYRIC,  poetry  in  song  form,  originally  intended 
to  have  an  instrumental  accompaniment.  Scant 
use  was  made  in  Byz.  of  the  wide  range  of  com¬ 
plex  lyric  meters,  based  on  syllable  quantity  and 
not  stress,  developed  in  the  classical  world  (the 
Katomyomachia  of  Theodore  Prodromos,  a  parody 
of  the  ancient  tragic  form,  is  a  partial  exception). 
Only  Anacreontics  were  employed  to  any  extent 
in  their  classical  form  (e.g.,  by  Gregory  of  Na- 
zianzos  and  Synesios  of  Cyrene),  but  they  soon 
became  a  stressed  eight-syllable  line  used  largely 
for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  as  in  the  odes  of  So- 
phronios  of  Jerusalem.  Vernacular  lyrics  in  po¬ 
litical  verse  exist  independently  in  the  Eroto- 
paignia  (Love  Songs)  and  were  also  incorporated 
in  romances  such  as  Libistros  and  Rhodamne 
and  the  Achilleis.  -E.m.j. 

LYTHRANKOMI,  34  miles  northeast  of  Fama¬ 
gusta,  Cyprus,  site  of  the  Church  of  Panagia 
Kanakaria.  The  church  is  a  three-aisled,  three- 
apsed  basilica  preceded  by  a  narthex,  with  domes 
over  the  central  bay  of  the  narthex,  the  third  and 
fourth  bays  of  the  nave,  and  the  bema.  Narthex, 
aisles,  and  nave  are  otherwise  barrel-vaulted.  Alter 
the  original  structure,  with  only  one  apse  and  a 
timber  roof,  was  completed — probably  at  the  end 
of  the  5th  C.— the  church  underwent  three  exten¬ 
sive  renovations.  Traces  of  wall  painting  dating 
from  the  gth/ioth  C.  to  ca.1500  are  found  in 
narthex,  nave,  and  aisles  (scenes  of  Christ’s  life, 
St.  George),  but  the  true  glory  of  the  edifice  was 
the  mosaic  in  the  apse  (dating  between  525  and 
550),  one  of  the  three  apse  mosaics  on  the  island 
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LYTHRANKOMI 


to  have  survived  until  modern  times  (with  Krri 
and  the  Panagia  tes  Kyras  near  Livadia).  Unfor¬ 
tunately  it  was  recently  detached  from  the  apse 
of  the  church  and  partly  destroyed.  The  mosaic 
showed  the  seated  Virgin  and  Child  in  the  center 
of  the  conch,  isolated  in  a  great  mandorla  and 
flanked  by  palm  trees  and  archangels;  busts  of 
the  apostles  in  medallions  form  the  principal  outer 
border.  The  program  of  the  apse  has  been  ex¬ 


plained  by  Megaw  in  terms  of  the  Chalcedonian 
doctrine  of  the  dual  nature  of  Christ — with  the 
boldly  frontal  and  axial  Theotokos  embodying  the 
human  nature  of  Christ,  and  the  enveloping  man¬ 
dorla  expressive  of  the  divine — and  is  thought  to 
have  been  derived  from  Constantinople. 

lit.  A.H.S.  Megaw,  E.J.W.  Hawkins,  The  Church  of  the 
Panagia  Kanakaria  at  Lythrankomi  in  Cyprus  (Washington, 
D.C.,  1977).  -W.T. 


MA  ARAT  AL-NUcMAN  TREASURE,  dated  to 
the  6th  or  7th  C.  and  found  ca.1945  in  a  village 
just  south  of  Macarat  al-Nucman,  southwest  of 
Aleppo  (Berroia)  in  northern  Syria,  is  composed 
of  five  objects  and  about  14  plaquettes,  all  of 
silver.  It  is  now  divided  among  museums  in  Paris, 
Baltimore,  and  Toledo,  Ohio.  This  heterogeneous 
collection  of  objects  (two  crosses,  a  spoon,  a  box, 
a  plaque)  does  not  represent  the  essential  litur¬ 
gical  vessels  of  a  church  and  may  be  part  of  a 
treasure,  unlike  other  contemporary  church  silver 
treasures  that  seem  to  be  complete.  Of  interest, 
however,  are  the  large  votive  plaque  portraying 
one  of  the  Symeon  the  Stylites  and  the  set  of  tiny 
votive  plaques,  the  use  of  which  may  continue  a 
pagan  custom  of  offering  ex-votos  to  Asklepios  in 
thanksgiving  for  healing. 
lit.  Mango,  Silver,  nos.  67-72.  -M.M.M. 

MABBUG.  See  Hierapolis. 

MACCABEES  ( MaKKafiodot ),  Jewish  family  that 
led  a  revolt  against  the  Syrians  in  the  2nd  C.  b.c. 
The  Byz.  included  all  four  Books  of  the  Macca¬ 
bees  in  the  Old  Testament,  thus  giving  special 
emphasis  to  the  expansive  account  of  the  torture 
and  death  of  Eleazar,  seven  unnamed  brothers, 
and  their  mother  (4  Macc  5—18,  and  cf.  2  Macc 
6:18—7:41).  The  Synaxarion  of  Constantinople 
(Synax.CP  859^  names  Eleazar,  the  mother  So- 
lomonis,  and  his  brothers  Abibos,  Antoninos, 
Gourias,  Eleazar,  Eusebonas,  Sainonas,  and  Mar- 
kellos.  All  nine,  loosely  termed  the  Maccabees, 
were  regarded  as  saints  and  protomartyrs  in  Byz. 
(cf.  Gregory  of  Nazianzos,  PG  35:912-33). 
Churches  were  dedicated  to  the  Maccabees,  for 
example,  two  in  Constantinople  (Janin,  Eglises  CP 
313O,  and  they  appear  already  in  the  7th-C.  fres¬ 
coes  at  S.  Maria  Antiqua,  Rome.  The  feast  of  their 
martyrdom  was  celebrated  on  1  Aug.  and  in¬ 
cluded  by  Symeon  Metaphrastes,  taking  4  Mac¬ 
cabees  as  a  text.  The  feast  was  illustrated  both  in 
calendar-based  icons  and  MSS.  An  illustrative  cy¬ 


cle  is  found  in  many  MSS  of  Gregory’s  homilies, 
but  follows  the  biblical  account  (in  4  Macc),  not 
the  homily  text.  In  the  Bible  of  Leo  Sakellarios 
the  frontispiece  to  Maccabees  was  placed  not  at 
the  start  of  the  book,  but  facing  4  Maccabees.  In 
the  4th  C.  a  martyrion  of  the  Maccabees  was  built 
in  Constantinople,  just  outside  Galata. 

lit.  Galavaris,  Liturgical  Homilies  109—17.  f.  Paul,  W. 
Busch,  LCI  3:144b  8:343b  —  J.H.L.,  C.B.T. 

MACEDONIA  (McnceSopu*),  in  antiquity  a  region 
between  Thrace  and  Epiros  comprising  the  wa¬ 
tersheds  of  the  Haliakmon  and  Vardar  rivers. 
Central  Macedonia  is  a  large  plain  dominated  by 
the  city  of  Thessalonike,  with  Serres  and  Phi¬ 
lippi  in  the  east  and  Kastoria,  Berroia,  Ohrid, 
and  Prespa  in  the  west.  In  the  4th  C.  Macedonia 
was  a  province  in  the  diocese  of  Moesia;  by  the 
time  of  the  Notitia  Dignitatum  it  was  divided  into 
Macedonia  Salutaris  and  Macedonia  II.  This  ad¬ 
ministrative  structure  was  retained  in  the  6th  C: 
Hierokles  calls  Thessalonike  the  capital  of  Mace¬ 
donia  I  and  Stobi  that  of  Macedonia  II.  Constan¬ 
tine  VII  Porphyrogennetos  anachronistically  de¬ 
scribed  Macedonia  I  as  an  eparchia  (under  a 
consularis)  containing  32  cities  and  Macedonia  II 
(under  a  hegemon)  as  having  eight  cities. 

In  the  late  6th-7th  C.  much  of  Macedonia  was 
occupied  by  Slavs,  resulting  in  cultural  bifurca¬ 
tion:  Slavs  controlled  the  countryside  and  upland 
regions  while  Byz.  retained  possession  of  most  of 
the  towns.  Byz.  reconsolidation  began  in  the  8th 
C.  A  new  administrative  unit,  the  theme  of  Mace¬ 
donia,  was  created  in  797-S01,  according  to  P. 
Koledarov  (IzvInstBulglst  21  [1970]  219—43). 

Theophanes  (Theoph.  475.22)  mentions  a  mono- 
strategos  in  Thrace  and  Macedonia  active  in  801/ 
2.  At  the  same  time,  a  gth-C.  seal  of  Leo,  spatharios 
and  tourmarches  of  Macedonia  (Zacos,  Seals  1, 
no. 2 147),  shows  that  Macedonia  was  first  a  tourma 
of  Thrace.  In  813,  however,  the  patnkios  John 
Aplakes  served  as  strategos  of  Macedonia.  Several 
seals  of  various  strategoi  of  Macedonia  belong  to 
the  9th  C.  The  office  of  the  strategos  of  Macedonia 
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is  mentioned  in  the  earlier  taktika  but  not  in  the 
Taktikon  of  the  Escurial  of  971-75  (Oikonomides, 
Listes  355);  the  theme  of  Macedonia  was  probably 
replaced  by  that  of  Larissa — at  any  rate,  a  strategos 
of  “Larisa  and  Makaidonia”  in  1006/7  founded  a 
church  in  Tao  (K.  Juzbasjan  in  Ellinisticeskij  Bliznij 
Vostok,  Vizantija  i  Iran  [Moscow  1967]  115). 

In  Byz.  terminology  of  the  10th- 12th  C.  the 
name  Macedonia  was  applied  to  Thrace:  thus,  Ni- 
ketas  Choniates  (Nik. Chon.  6.22—24)  calls  Adri- 
anople  one  of  the  richest  and  strongest  poleis  of 
Macedonia,  and  Basil  I,  born  in  Thrace,  was  foun¬ 
der  of  the  “Macedonian”  dynasty.  A  i3th-C.  his¬ 
torian  (Akrop.  23.3-16)  lists  Philippopolis, 
Herakleia,  Rhaidestos,  and  many  other  Thra¬ 
cian  poleis  as  located  in  Macedonia.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  i4th-C.  historian  (Greg.  1:524.18,  3-99- 15> 
100.7)  distinguishes  Thrace  from  Macedonia,  and 
Kantakouzenos  (Kantak.  3:104.20)  sees  Mace¬ 
donia  as  a  region  that  included  Thessalonike  (N.P. 
Andriotes,  BalkSt  1  [i960]  147). 

After  1204  all  of  Macedonia  fell  under  the 
control  of  Boniface  of  Montferrat,  king  of 
Thessalonike.  The  area  was  invaded  by  Kalojan 
and  conquered  by  Theodore  Komnenos  Doukas 
of  Epiros  in  1222,  then  by  John  III  Vatatzes 
ca.  1242.  The  Chalkidike  became  a  base  for  the 
Catalan  Grand  Company  in  1307-08  and  much 
of  Macedonia  fell  to  Stefan  Uro§  IV  DuSan 
ca.1345.  The  Ottomans  conquered  Macedonia  in 
the  late  14th  C.,  although  some  cities  held  out 
into  the  early  15th  C.  The  metropolitans  of  Mace¬ 
donia  were  the  bishops  of  Thessalonike  and  Phi¬ 
lippi;  they  were  under  the  authority  of  the  papacy 
until  732/3,  afterward  under  that  of  Constanti¬ 
nople. 

Culturally,  Macedonia  formed  a  single  unit,  al¬ 
though  the  settlement  of  Slavs  created  some  di¬ 
vision,  and  the  successive  Bulgarian  and  Serbian 
states  contested  political  control  with  Byz.  Thes¬ 
salonike  dominated  the  south  and  Ohrid,  from 
the  9th  C.,  the  north.  Macedonia  was  the  center 
from  which  Byz.  culture  reached  the  Slavs  of  the 
Balkans.  Both  Thessalonike  and  Ohrid  developed 
cultural  forms  of  their  own,  and  one  may  speak 
of  distinctly  Macedonian  styles  of  architecture  and 
painting,  although  these  were  always  strongly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  Constantinople  and  individual  styles 
developed  in  many  rural  parts  of  Macedonia. 

lit.  G.  Theocharides,  Historia  tes  Makedonias  kata  tons 
mesons  chronous  2 85—1354  (Thessalonike  1980).  J.  Lefort, 


Passages  de  Macedoine  (Paris  1986).  Aik.  Christophilopou- 
lou,  “Byzantine  Makedonia,”  Byzantma  12  (1983)  9-63.  A. 
Konstantakopoulou,  Historike  geographia  tes  Makedonias 
(Ioannina  1984).  S.  Antaljak,  B.  Panov,  Srednovekovna  Make- 
donika,  3  vols.  (Skopje  1985).  -T.E.G. 


MACEDONIAN  DYNASTY  (867-1056),  Byz. 
dynasty  founded  by  Basil  I,  who  came  from  an 
Armenian  family  that  settled  in  Thrace  or  Mace¬ 
donia.  According  to  a  legend,  originated  probably 
by  Photios,  the  family  was  descended  from  the 
Arsacids,  but  in  fact  Basil’s  parents  were  simple 
peasants.  He  advanced  rapidly  thanks  to  his  ex¬ 
traordinary  physical  strength  and  boldness,  mur¬ 
dering  his  rival,  Caesar  Bardas,  and  then  his 
protector  Michael  III,  whose  former  mistress 
Eudokia  Ingerina  was  Basil’s  wife. 

The  Macedonian  dynasty  included  direct  male 
descendants  of  Basil  I:  his  sons  Leo  VI  and  Alex¬ 
ander,  a  grandson  Constantine  VII,  a  great- 
grandson  Romanos  II,  and  Romanos  s  sons  Basil 
II  and  Constantine  VIII.  During  the  minority 
of  Constantine  VII  the  imperial  functions  and  the 
emperor’s  title  were  assumed  by  Romanos  I,  who 
tried  to  establish  his  own  dynasty,  that  of  the 
Lekapenoi;  his  attempt  failed.  During  the  minor¬ 
ity  of  Basil  II  and  Constantine  VIII  imperial  power 
and  the  emperor’s  title  were  bestowed  upon  Ni¬ 
kephoros  II  Phokas  and  John  I  Tzimiskes.  Al¬ 
though  Constantine  VIII  died  in  1028  without  a 
male  heir,  the  dynasty  was  continued  by  a  series 
of  emperors,  Romanos  III  Argyros,  Michael 
IV,  Michael  V,  and  Constantine  IX,  all  of  whom 
were  related  to  the  Macedonian  dynasty  through 
ties  of  marriage  to  or  adoption  by  Constantine 
VIII’s  daughter,  Zoe.  This  emphasis  on  contin¬ 
uation  of  the  dynasty  demonstrates  the  strength 
of  the  ruling  family  iii  the  10th  and  11th  C. 
Michael  V’s  attempt  to  depose  Zoe  led  to  his 
overthrow;  the  dynasty  became  extinct  only  after 
its  last  member,  Theodora,  died  childless.  (See 
genealogical  table;  on  the  achievements  and  pol¬ 
icies  of  the  Macedonian  emperors,  see  “Age  of 
Recovery  and  Consolidation”  under  Byzantium, 
History  of.) 

lit.  Adontz,  Etudes  47-109.  E.  Kislinger,  “Eudokia  In¬ 
gerina,  Basileios  I.  und  Michael  IIE,”  JOB  33  09°3' 
!  19-36.  G.  Ostrogorsky,  “Brat’ja  Vasilija  1,”  Sbornik  v  pamet 
na' Petr  Nikov  (Sofia  1940)  342-50.  W.  Ohnsorge,  "Zur 
Frage  der  Tochter  Kaiser  Leons  VI.,”  BZ  51  (1958)  7° 
81.  Angelide,  Bios  ton  Basileiou  1 12—22.  _V.  • 
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Anastasia  Constantine 

m.  Christopher 


! - 

Basil  I 

-m.  (1)  Maria 

m.  (2)  Eudokia  Ingerina 


Marianos  Symbatios  Asylaion 


_r 


Leo  VI 

m.  (l)THEOPHANO 
m.  (2)  Zoe,  daughter  of 

Stylianos  ZAOUTZES 
m.  (3)  Eudokia  Baiane 
m.  (4)  Zoe  Karbonopsina 


Stephen, 
patriarch  of 
Constantinople 


Anna 

m.  Louis  III  (d. 

(Louis  the  Blind) 


Basil 

n  infancy) 


CONSTANTINE  VII 
PORPHYROGENNETOS 


Helena,  daughter  of 
Romanos  I  Lekapenos 


ROMANOS  II  m.  Theophano,  who  m.  (2) 

|  Nikephoros  II  Phokas 


Theodora 

m.  John  I  Tzimiskes 


Constantine  VIII 


Anna  m.  VLADIMIR  I  OF  KIEV 


Zoe 

m.  (1)  Romanos  III  Argyros 
m.  (2)  Michael  IV  Paphlagon 
m.  (3)  Constantine  IX  Monomachos 


Based  on  Grumel,  Chronologic  363. 


MACEDONIAN  RENAISSANCE.  See  Ency- 
clopedism;  Renaissance. 

MACHAIRAS,  LEONTIOS,  Cypriot  chronicler 
attached  to  the  court  of  the  Lusignans;  born 
Cyprus  ca.1380,  died  after  1432.  In  1401  Ma- 
chairas  (Ma^ai-pa?)  was  secretary  to  Jean  de  No- 
res  ( PEP ,  no. 2072 2),  in  1426  he  was  responsible 
for  wine  distribution  in  Cherokitia  (in  southern 
Cyprus),  and  in  1432  he  went  on  an  embassy  to 
the  Turkish  ruler  in  Laranda  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  prose  chronicle  that  Machairas  composed 
on  the  history  of  Cyprus  begins  with  a  summary 
of  ecclesiastical  history  from  Constantine  I  on¬ 
ward.  His  account  becomes  much  more  detailed 
with  the  reign  of  Peter  I  Lusignan  of  Cyprus 
(i359~ 69)  and  continues  to  1432.  The  chronicle 
of  Machairas  was  derived  from  a  combination  of 
Western  and  Greek  written  sources,  oral  tradition, 
and  personal  reminiscences.  It  reflects  the  view¬ 
point  of  a  patriotic  and  Orthodox  Cypriot,  who 
was  at  the  same  time  a  great  admirer  of  the 


Lusignans,  while  despising  the  Genoese.  Ma¬ 
chairas  was  bilingual  and  wrote  in  a  I5th-C.  Cyp¬ 
riot  dialect  with  numerous  loanwords,  esp.  from 
French.  His  work  bears  few  traces  of  the  learned 
Byz.  language  or  literary  tradition,  but  contains 
elements  of  folklore  and  popular  storytelling. 

ed.  Leontios  Makhairas.  Recital  Concerning  the  Sweet  Land 
of  Cyprus  entitled  ‘Chronicle,’  ed.  R.M.  Dawkins,  2  vols.  (Ox¬ 
ford  1932),  with  Eng.  tr.;  corr.  by  K.  Chatzepsaltes,  Byzan- 
tion  31  (1961)  209-14. 

lit,  R.M.  Dawkins,  The  Nature  of  the  Cypriot  Chronicle  of 
Leontios  Makhairas  (Oxford  1945).  P.  Tivcev,  “Tendances 
patriotiques  dans  la  ‘Chronique  chypriAte’  de  I  eontios  Ma- 
chaeras,”  BBulg  5  (1978)  147—74.  PLP,  no.  17517. 

-AMT. 

MACHAIRAS  MONASTERY,  founded  in  the 
mid- 12th  C.  on  a  mountain  near  Tamasos  (or 
Tamasia)  in  central  Cyprus;  it  continues  to  func¬ 
tion  at  the  present.  The  early  history  of  the  mon¬ 
astery  of  Machairas  (Maxcupas,  “swordmaker”), 
which  was  dedicated  to  the  Theotokos  tou  Ma- 
chaira,  is  known  only  from  the  typikon  (typike  dia- 
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taxis)  composed  in  1210  by  Neilos,  bishop  of  Ta- 
masia.  It  began  as  a  hermitage  established  by  two 
Palestinian  monks,  Neophytos  and  Ignatios.  After 
the  death  of  Neophytos,  Emp.  Manuel  I  granted 
Ignatios  the  mountain  and  an  annual  income  of 
50  nomismata  to  build  a  small  monastery  and 
chapel;  the  independence  of  Machairas  was  guar¬ 
anteed  (Tsiknopoullos,  infra  lif).  After  1172  the 
complex  was  greatly  enlarged  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Ignatios’s  disciple  Neilos,  who  accumu¬ 
lated  considerable  property  and  received  a  tax 
exemption  and  24  paroikoi  from  Emp.  Alexios  III 
Angelos  (Tsiknopoullos,  infra  17.1-4).  Neilos  also 
founded  a  nunnery  in  Tamasia  and  provided  it 
with  a  rule  that  has  not  survived. 

The  typikon,  modeled  on  that  of  the  Euergetis 
monastery  in  Constantinople,  begins  with  in¬ 
structions  for  the  celebration  of  services;  it  then 
provides  a  detailed  description  of  the  administra¬ 
tive  structure  of  Machairas.  An  unusual  feature 
was  the  appointment  of  two  oikonomoi,  one  to 
supervise  internal  affairs  and  the  other  to  super¬ 
vise  agricultural  activity  on  its  estates.  Other 
monastic  officials  included  two  docheiarioi,  an  ek- 
klesiarches,  a  cellarer,  and  a  disciplinary  officer 
(epistemonarches).  Neilos  devoted  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  record  keeping  and  other  provisions  to 
guard  against  fraud.  He  specifically  forbade  the 
entrance  of  women  and  the  education  of  lay  chil¬ 
dren  at  the  monastery. 

source.  Kypriaka  Typika ,  ed.  J.  Tsiknopoullos  (Nikosia 
1969)  1-68,  corr.  K.  Manaphes,  EEPhSPA  20  (1969)  155— 
68. 

lit.  S.  Menardos,  He  en  Kypro  hiera  none  tes  Panagias  ton 
Machaira  (Piraeus  1929).  Galatariotou,  “Typika”  130!. 

-A.M.T. 

MACROBIUS,  more  fully  Ambrosius  Theodosius 
Macrobius,  Latin  writer  of  4th/5th  C.,  perhaps  the 
Theodosius  who  was  praetorian  prefect  of  Italy 
in  430  (Al.  Cameron,  JRS  56  [1966]  25-38).  His 
Commentary  on  the  Dream  of  Scipio,  a  Neoplatonist 
exposition  of  Scipio  Africanus’s  epiphany  in  Ci¬ 
cero’s  De  re  publica,  was  very  influential  in  medi¬ 
eval  times.  The  Saturnalia,  whose  dramatic  date  is 
17-19  Dec.  384,  although  itself  perhaps  not  pub¬ 
lished  until  after  410,  comprises  seven  books  (with 
lacunae  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  some)  of 
antiquarian  polymathy,  couched  in  the  traditional 
form  of  a  symposium.  Hosts  and  participants  in¬ 
clude  prominent  pagans  (e.g.,  Symmachus)  and 


the  Vergilian  commentator  Servius.  Vergil  him¬ 
self  is  the  central  topic,  cast  in  the  superhuman 
form  that  anticipates  his  role  in  Dante.  The  Sat¬ 
urnalia  is  a  piece  of  classical  and  pagan  nostalgia, 
studiously  ignoring  Christianity  and  contempo¬ 
rary  troubles.  A  third  work,  On  Dissimilarities  and 
Similarities  between  Greek  and  Latin  Words,  survives 
only  in  medieval  excerpts. 

ed.  Saturnalia  and  Commentarii  in  somnium  Scipionis,  ed. 
J.  Willis,  2  vols.  (Leipzig  1970).  Commentary  on  the  Dream  of 
Scipio,  tr.  W.H.  Stahl  (New  York  1952;  rp.  1966).  Saturn¬ 
alia — Eng.  tr.  P.V.  Davies  (New  York  1969).  On  Dissimilar¬ 
ities,  frags. — Grammatici  Latini,  ed.  H.  Keil,  vol.  5  (Leipzig 
1868;  rp.  Hildesheim  1881)  599—655. 

lit.  J.  Flamant,  Macrobe  et  le  neo-platonisme  latin  a  la  fin 
du  IVe  siecle  (Leiden  1977).  M.A.  Elferink,  La  descente  de 
fame  d’apres  Macrobe  (Leiden  1968).  -B.B. 

MADABA  (MijScqSa,  Ar.  Madaba  in  modern  Jor¬ 
dan),  city  and  bishopric  in  the  province  of  Arabia, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Bostra;  it  flourished  in 
the  6th-7th  C.  Lying  to  the  east  of  the  pilgrimage 
site  of  Mt.  Nebo,  Madaba  itself  had  at  least  12 
churches.  Subjects  of  the  numerous  floor  mosaics 
uncovered  in  Madaba  include  a  map  of  the  Holy 
Land  (Madaba  mosaic  map),  Hippolytos  and 
Phaedra,  Achilles  and  Patroklos,  Herakles,  a 
Dionysiac  procession,  hunting  scenes,  city  Tyches, 
and  a  personification  of  Thalassa  (the  last  in  a 
Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles  of  578).  An  inscrip¬ 
tion  records  the  restoration  of  a  cistern  by  Justi¬ 
nian  I.  Other  dated  inscriptions  of  building  and 
paving  are  of  562  and  603/4  (the  cathedral), 
595/6-607/8,  and  663  (the  Church  of  the  Virgin, 
by  the  “people  of  this  polis  of  Madaba”). 

lit.  IGLSyr  21.2  (1986)  nos.  125-52.  M.  Piccirillo,  Mada¬ 
ba:  Le  chiese  e  i  mosaici  (Milan  1989).  -M.M.M. 

MADABA  MOSAIC  MAP,  a  late  6th-C.  topo¬ 
graphical  pavement  depicting  the  Holy  Land,  set 
into  the  transept  of  a  church  at  Madaba  in  Jor¬ 
dan.  The  major  surviving  fragment  (10.5  x  5  m) 
shows  the  area  from  the  Jordan  Valley  to  the 
Nile;  dominating  its  center  is  Jerusalem,  directly 
in  front  of  the  apse.  Based  on  a  Roman  road  map 
and  the  Onomastikon  of  Eusebios  of  Caesarea, 
supplemented  by  a  few  Jewish  and  later  Christian 
sources,  the  mosaic  provides  a  graphic  guide  to 
Old  and  New  Testament  sites.  Although  small 
towns  are  represented  only  by  conventional  struc¬ 
tures,  larger  cities  are  laid  out  with  surprising 


detail  in  bird’s-eye  view;  in  Jerusalem  five  of  the 
ten  churches  shown  can  be  identified.  There  are 
indications  of  vegetation  as  well,  and,  in  many 
cases,  enough  information  to  judge  the  relative 
importance  of  the  various  loca  sancta  in  the  6th 
C. 

lit.  H.  Dormer,  H.  Cuppers,  Die  Mosaikkarte  von  Madeba 
(Wiesbaden  1977).  M.  Avi-Yonah,  The  Madaba  Mosaic  Map 
(Jerusalem  1954).  H.G.  Thiimmel,  “Zur  Deutung  der  Mo¬ 
saikkarte  von  Madeba,”  ZDPV  89  (1973)  66-79.  -G.V. 

MAENADS,  ecstatic  and  frenzied  women  in 
Dionysos’s  retinue,  who  in  their  madness  dance 
and  devour  raw  flesh.  Allusions  to  maenads  are 
found  in  late  Roman  literature  both  pagan  and 
patristic;  thus,  Basil  the  Great  (PC  3i:i89BC)  in 
his  list  of  women’s  vices  speaks  of  maenadic  mis¬ 
behavior — drunkenness,  fornication,  insolence,  etc., 
while  the  vita  of  John  Klimax  (PG  88:6ooB)  de¬ 
scribes  the  sword  of  obedience  as  extinguishing 
maenadic  tyranny.  Nonnos  of  Panopolis,  in  the 
Dionysiaka,  presents  maenads  as  zealous  warriors 
in  the  great  Indian  war  launched  by  Dionysos, 
but  he  also  describes  them  (34:352-56)  as  dis¬ 
carding  their  manly  character  and  once  more 
becoming  women  who  refuse  to  do  battle  and 
return  to  the  distaff  and  spindle.  Christian  au¬ 
thors  explained  their  omophagia  (devouring  raw 
flesh)  as  merely  a  commemorative  rite,  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  day  when,  according  to  the 
legend,  Dionysos  was  torn  to  pieces  (E.R.  Dodds, 
HThR  33  [1940]  165).  Niketas  Choniates 

(Nik. Chon.  321.20-26)  compares  Andronikos  I 
Komnenos  and  his  courtesans  to  Dionysos  and 
the  maenads. 

By  the  loth-nth  C.  the  maenad  had  become 
a  generic  figure  in  art,  adapted  to  a  specific  situ¬ 
ation  by  the  attributes  that  she  holds  (Weitzmann, 
infra,  figs.  114,  157).  Thus  divorced  from  their 
original  context,  they  lent  their  form  to  the  dancers 
on  the  crown  of  Constantine  IX  (Rice,  Art  of  Byz., 
%i34)- 

lit.  Weitzmann,  Gr.  Myth.  1296  179L  -A.K.,  A.C. 

MAGI.  See  Adoration  of  the  Magi. 

MAGIC  ( pLaysla ).  In  Byz.  usage  synonymous  with 
sorcery  ( goeteia ),  magic  was  a  normal  phenomenon 
in  the  life  of  late  Roman  society.  It  served  two 
major  goals:  to  explain  “supernatural”  forces 


(dreams,  visions,  extraordinary  natural  phenom¬ 
ena,  constellations  of  celestial  bodies)  and  to  influ¬ 
ence  them  (or  prevent  their  effect)  through  spe¬ 
cial  prayers,  amulets,  and  the  assistance  of  demons. 
The  position  of  Christianity  toward  magic  and 
divination  was  ambivalent:  on  the  one  hand,  holy 
objects  (relics,  icons,  liturgical  objects)  and  holy 
persons  (both  living  and  dead)  were  granted  the 
ability  both  to  explain  and  to  control  the  activity 
of  supernatural  powers.  On  the  other  hand,  tra¬ 
ditional  magic  was  condemned  and  perpetrators 
of  magic  could  be  burned  alive  (e.g.,  A.  Leroy- 
Molinghen  in  Rayonnement  grec  286f). 

The  church  distinguished  between  the  holy  man 
or  woman  who  relied  upon  divine  aid,  and  the 
magician  who,  however  powerful,  acted  with  de¬ 
monic  assistance.  Magic  was  to  prove  inferior  in 
any  confrontation  with  genuine  divine  power: 
magical  creatures  dissolved  before  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  the  books  of  the  Holy  Writ,  or  a  sincere 
prayer,  and  sorcerers  (like  medical  doctors)  had 
to  yield  to  the  greater  power  of  a  saint.  Another 
distinction,  an  internal  one,  lay  in  the  nature  of 
the  act  performed:  the  sorcerer  concentrated  on 
fulfilling  sexual  desires,  producing  ludicrous  sit¬ 
uations  or  objects,  creating  fake  riches  or  secular 
knowledge,  and  inflicting  harm,  whereas  the  saint 
acted  as  healer  and  protector  of  men  and  animals, 
and  countered  the  eruption  of  the  evil  forces  of 
the  cosmos  (earthquakes,  flood,  locusts,  etc.).  The 
struggle  against  magic  is  one  of  the  main  topics 
of  hagiography  (H.J.  Magoulias,  Byzantion  37 
[1967-68]  228—69). 

The  ambivalent  attitude  toward  magic  was  typ¬ 
ical  even  of  intellectuals:  Niketas  Choniates  re¬ 
cords  numerous  cases  of  the  efficient  exercise  of 
sorcery  (the  magic  power  of  letters  and  words, 
hypnotic  effects,  knowledge  of  the  future)  but 
condemns  them  as  futile,  unchristian  activities. 
The  church  fought  against  sorcery  until  the  very 
end  of  the  empire  (e.g.,  C.  Cupane,JO,fl  29  [1980] 
237—62),  but  various  forms  of  magic  were  none¬ 
theless  accepted  in  Byz.  daily  life  (the  idea  of 
beneficial  and  harmful  days,  dream  interpreta¬ 
tion,  fortune-telling)  and  even  in  criminal  proce¬ 
dure  (ordeal  by  hot  iron,  the  examination  of  an 
alleged  thief  by  a  “magic  eye”). 

source.  Papyri  graecae  magicae ”,  ed.  K.  Preisendanz,  2 
vols.  (Stuttgart  1973-74). 

lit.  P.  Brown,  Religion  and  Society  in  the  Age  of  St.  Au¬ 
gustine  (New  York  1972)  119—46,  and  criticism,  J.O.  Ward, 
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Prudentia  13  [1981]  93—108.  M.  Smith,  “How  Magic  was 
Changed  by  the  Triumph  of  Christianity,”  Graeco-arabica  2 
(1983)  51-58.  Trombley,  “Paganism”  34 1  f,  344.  Troianos, 
“Mageia  kai  dikaio  sto  Byzantio,”  Archaiologia  20  (1986) 
41-44.  A. A.  Barb,  “The  Survival  of  Magic  Arts,”  in  The 
Conflict  Between  Paganism  and  Christianity  in  the  Fourth  Cen¬ 
tury ,  ed.  A.  Momigliano  (Oxford  1964)  100-25.  D.  Abra- 
hamse,  “Magic  and  Sorcery  in  Hagiography  of  the  Middle 
Byzantine  Period,”  ByzF  8  (1982)  3—17-  — A.K.,  F.R.T. 

MAGICIANS  (nay 01),  sorcerers  ( goetai ),  and 
witches  existed  in  both  urban  and  rural  society 
and  in  all  social  and  economic  classes  of  the  late 
Roman  Empire;  pagans  and  Christians  alike  ap¬ 
pealed  to  them  for  help:  the  vita  of  George  of 
Choziba  (7th  C.)  mentions  a  wrestler  who  resorted 
to  a  magician  to  alleviate  the  effects  of  poison, 
and  the  sorcerer  Albicerius  helped  the  young  St. 
Augustine  find  a  silver  spoon.  Political  trials,  esp. 
numerous  in  the  4th  C.,  were  often  interwoven 
with  accusations  of  sorcery,  and  political  biogra¬ 
phies  of  this  period  frequently  include  a  magi¬ 
cian’s  attack. 

In  the  Hippodrome  of  Constantinople  (5th— 
9th  C.),  members  of  the  factions  paid  magicians 
to  destroy  the  charioteers  of  their  enemies.  High 
officials  suffering  from  maladies  attributed  them 
to  the  sorcery  of  magicians  hired  by  their  com¬ 
petitors  for  rank  and  promotion  in  the  imperial 
administration;  these  officials  recuperated  at 
monasteries  like  that  ol  St.  Hypatios  at  Rouphi- 
nianai  in  Bithynia,  where  the  saint’s  blessings  and 
eulogiai  were  thought  to  counteract  sorcerers. 

The  nature  of  incantations  (preserved  in 
Egyptian  papyri),  inscribed  amulets,  and  magic 
books  all  presuppose  literacy  among  sorcerers. 
Their  ability  to  procure  papyrus  and  metal  for 
amulets  suggests  the  financial  viability  of  their 
profession.  In  popular  belief,  magicians  were  usu¬ 
ally,  but  not  always,  connected  with  Egypt. 

Christianity  viewed  the  magician  as  a  rival  of 
the  holy  man,  and  hagiography  encouraged  the 
negative  image  of  the  sorcerer,  usually  described 
as  a  Jew,  heretic,  or  heathen,  who  might  direct 
hordes  of  locusts  against  tilled  fields,  practice  poi¬ 
soning,  make  love  potions,  and  own  magic  books 
full  of  spells  against  men,  animals,  and  houses. 
Nevertheless,  practitioners  of  sorcery  were  active 
until  the  end  of  the  empire.  Tradition  endowed 
even  some  biblical  personages  (Solomon)  with 
witchcraft  and  power  over  demons.  The  Icono¬ 
clast  John  (VII)  Grammatikos  was  proclaimed 


magician  par  excellence,  and  in  the  Khludov  mar¬ 
ginal  Psalter  he  is  shown  being  trampled  by  Patr. 
Nikephoros  I,  just  as  the  nearby  figure  of  the 
sorcerer  Simon  Magus  is  trampled  by  St.  Peter 
(fol.siv).  -  F.R.T.,  A.c. 

MAGISTER  EQUITUM.  See  Magister  Mili- 

TUM. 

MAGISTER  MILITUM  (crTparriXaT-ris),  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  of  the  armies  in  the  late  Roman 
Empire.  According  to  a  historian  of  the  5th-6th 
C.  (Zosim.  bk.2.33.3),  Constantine  I  removed  the 
praetorian  prefect  from  military  command,  en¬ 
trusting  the  scholae  palatinae  to  the  magister 
officiorum  and  the  regular  army  to  the  strate- 
latai  of  the  cavalry  and  of  the  infantry;  the  Latin 
terms,  magister  equitum  and  magister  peditum,  are 
known  only  from  the  period  after  Constantine. 
The  distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of  troops, 
mounted  and  foot,  was  more  theoretical  than  real. 
Constantius  II  created  three  posts  of  local  magistri 
militum  for  both  troops:  for  Oriens  (350/1),  Gallia 
(355),  and  Illyricum  (ca.359).  The  next  step  in 
the  division  of  military  power  occurred  in  364, 
when  the  empire  and  the  army  were  split  between 
Valentinian  I  and  Valens. 

Thereafter  several  magistri  militum  existed  in 
both  the  West  and  East,  some  at  court  ( magistri 
praesentales)  and  some  in  the  provinces  (A. 
Hoepffner,  Byzantion  11  [1936]  483—98).  Theo¬ 
dosios  I  tried  to  reduce  the  number  of  magistri 
militum,  and  Arkadios  attempted  to  abolish  them 
altogether,  placing  military  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  eunuch  Eutropios,  but  the  post  was  soon 
reestablished.  The  distinction  between  cavalry  and 
infantry  disappeared  by  370,  when  the  title  of 
magister  utrius  militiae  was  introduced,  although 
the  former  designations  continued  to  exist;  in  the 
West  the  magister  peditum  seems  to  have  domi¬ 
nated. 

The  magistri  militum  were  recruited  mainly  from 
Germanic  peoples,  in  the  4th  C.  often  from  the 
lower  strata,  in  the  5th  primarily  from  princely 
families.  Besides  direct  military  functions  and  the 
right  of  conscription,  magistri  militum  possessed 
judicial  authority  over  their  officers.  Western  ma¬ 
gistri  militum  (like  Stilicho)  held  supreme  power; 
in  the  5th  C.  they  either  appointed  emperors  or 
gained  the  throne  themselves.  In  the  East  the 


omnipotence  of  magistri  militum  was  crushed,  some 
of  the’r  functions  being  assigned  to  the  quaestor 
and  the  magister  officiorum.  In  the  6th~7th  C.  the 
title  stratelates  was  depreciated  and  later  lost  its 
technical  significance  (J.  Durliat,  BZ  72  [1979] 
306—20). 

The  service  costume  of  magistri  militum  in  the 
5th  C.  consisted  of  a  sword,  lance,  chlamys  (a  richly 
embroidered  tunic),  and,  at  least  on  the  diptych 
of  Stilicho,  a  shield  decorated  with  the  emperors’ 
busts. 

lit.  A.  Demandt,  RE  supp.  12  (1970)  556-790.  D.  Hoff¬ 
mann,  “Der  Oberbefehl  des  spatromischen  Heeres  im  4. 
Jahrhundert  n.  Chr.,”  Actes  du  ye  Congres  international 
d’ etudes  sur  les  frontieres  romaines  (Bucharest-Cologne  1974) 
381—97.  A.E.R.  Boak,  “The  Roman  Magistri  in  the  Civil 
and  Military  Service  of  the  Empire,”  HStCIPhil  26  (1915) 
117—64.  — A.K. ,  A.C. 

MAGISTER  OFFICIORUM  (/tayiorpo?  tojv  ofi- 
cfuKLOiv),  master  of  the  offices,  the  head  of  the 
central  civil  administration  in  the  late  Roman  Em¬ 
pire.  The  office  (first  mentioned  in  320)  was  cre¬ 
ated  by  Constantine  I  with  the  aim  of  restricting 
the  praetorian  prefect.  Originally,  the  magister 
officiorum  had  under  his  control  three  chief  scrinia 
(bureaus),  the  agentes  in  rebus,  and  the  scholae 
palatinae,  although  he  never  exercised  military 
functions.  The  increasing  role  of  the  agentes  and 
the  imperial  bodyguards  enabled  the  magister  of¬ 
ficiorum  to  become  the  central  figure  at  court,  a 
member  of  the  consistorium  with  control  over 
the  cursus  publicus,  the  state  police,  diplomatic 
negotiations,  and  armament  factories. 

The  master  of  offices  had  judicial  powers  and 
some  authority  over  everyday  affairs  in  the  palace, 
tending  the  lamps  and  introducing  people  to  the 
consistorium.  To  some  extent  he  collaborated  with 
the  quaestor  but  had  no  influence  over  fiscal 
services.  The  attempt  to  assign  military  functions 
to  the  magister  officiorum  failed  in  the  West,  but  in 
the  East  he  acquired  control  over  the  limitanei 
and  the  border  strongholds.  Under  Justinian  I 
the  struggle  between  the  praetorian  prefect  (John 
of  Cappadocia)  and  magister  officiorum  (Tribon- 
ian  to  535)  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  latter 
official.  In  the  7th  C.  the  magister  officiorum  was 
shorn  of  most  functions  (Bury,  Adm.  System  29); 
the  domestikos  ton  scholon  assumed  command 
over  the  bodyguard,  and  the  office  of  magister 
officiorum  eventually  involved  only  the  conduct  of 
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imperial  ceremony.  Although  in  the  late  9th  C. 
Stylianos  Zaoutzes  was  occasionally  called  magis- 
tros  ton  ophphikion,  from  the  9th  C.  the  office  of 
magister  officiorum  in  reality  ceased  to  exist  and 
magistros  became  merely  a  title. 

lit.  M.  Clauss,  Der  magister  officiorum  in  der  Spatantike 
(Munich  1980).  Boak-Dunlap,  Two  Studies  1  —  160.  G.  Pur¬ 
pura,  “II  ‘magister  officiorum’  e  la  ‘schola  agentium  in 
rebus,’  ”  Labeo  25  (1979)  202-08.  -A.K. 


MAGISTER  PEDITUM.  See  Magister  Mili¬ 
tum. 

MAGISTROS  (pidyiorpos),  a  high-ranking  dig¬ 
nity.  The  word  is  etymologically  connected  with 
the  Latin  magister  officiorum,  but  the  Byz.  ma¬ 
gistros  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  late  Ro¬ 
man  functionary.  The  first  certain  mention  of 
magistros  as  a  title  is  in  the  late  gth-C.  Kletorologion 
of  Philotheos,  who  places  magistros  above  the 
anthypatos.  Bury  (Adm.  System  30)  notes  the 
omission  of  magistros  from  the  mid-gth-C.  takti- 
kon  of  Uspenskij,  but  Oikonomides  (Listes  47) 
considers  this  a  scribal  error.  There  were  several 
magistroi,  one  of  whom  was  called  protomagistros: 
Stylianos  Zaoutzes,  among  others,  was  granted 
this  title.  The  number  of  magistroi  was  fewer  than 
12  at  the  beginning  of  the  10th  C.  but  reached 
24  by  the  time  of  the  embassy  of  Liutprand  of 
Cremona.  Simultaneously,  the  title  began  to  lose 
its  significance.  It  probably  disappeared  by  the 
mid-i2th  C.;  a  i4th-C.  ceremonial  book  in  verse 
(in  pseudo-Kod.  338.124)  mentions  it  among  ob¬ 
solete  dignities.  One  of  the  last  magistroi  bore  the 
name  of  Rousopoulos,  indicating  his  ethnic  origin 
(Seibt,  Bleisiegel,  no.  124).  The  female  title  magis- 
trissa  is  also  known— a  seal  of  the  magistrissa  Maria 
Bryennissa  is  dated  by  Seibt  (Bleisiegel,  no.  1 19)  to 
ca.  1080.  The  term  magistros,  usually  in  the  ver¬ 
nacular  spelling  maistor,  was  also  used  to  desig¬ 
nate  a  craftsman  or  teacher. 

lit.  R.  Guilland,  “Etudes  sur  1’histoire  administrative 
de  l’Empire  byzantin:  L’ordre  (taxis)  des  Maitres,”  EEBS 
39-4°  (1972-73)  M-28.  -A.K. 

MAGNAURA  (Mayvavpa,  from  Lat.  magna  aula), 
ceremonial  hall  situated  on  the  periphery  of  the 
Great  Palace  of  Constantinople,  east  of  the  Au- 
gustaion.  It  had  the  form  of  a  basilica  with  apses 
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to  the  east  and  two  lateral  aisles  supporting  gal¬ 
leries.  In  the  central  apse  stood  Solomon’s  Throne 
flanked  by  lions.  The  west  fagade  opened  onto  a 
courtyard  planted  with  alleys  of  trees.  The  Mag- 
naura  had,  therefore,  approximately  the  same 
situation  and  the  same  architectural  form  as  the 
Senate  House  rebuilt  by  Justinian  1  (Prokopios, 
Buildings  1.10.6-9),  and  one  may  wonder  whether 
they  were  one  and  the  same,  the  more  so  as  the 
Senate  House  is  never  mentioned  after  the  reign 
of  Justinian. 

The  Magnaura  was  restored  by  Herakleios  after 
628  (AnthGr  9:655).  It  was  later  used  for  recep¬ 
tions  of  foreign  ambassadors,  who  were  impressed 
by  the  hall’s  automata.  In  the  reign  of  Michael 
III  the  Magnaura  became  the  seat  of  a  school.  It 
was  also  the  normal  venue  on  occasions  when  the 
emperor  addressed  the  people.  These  considera¬ 
tions  indicate  that  the  Magnaura  was  easily  acces¬ 
sible  from  outside  the  palace.  Another  Magnaura 
was  located  in  the  suburb  of  Hebdomon. 

lit.  J.  Ebersolt,  Le  Grand  Palais  de  Constantinople  (Paris 
1910)  68-76.  Guilland,  Topographic  1:141-50.  Mango,  Bra - 
zen  House  5 7 f .  — C.M. 


MAGNENTIUS  (Mayremo?),  more  fully  Flavius 
Magnus  Magnentius,  usurper  (from  18  Jan.  350) 
and  augustus  (from  1  Mar.  350);  born  Amiens 
ca.303,  died  Lyons  10/11  Aug.  353.  Of  Germanic 
origin,  Magnentius  rose  in  the  army  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  comes  rei  militaris  in  charge  of  the  palatine 
legions.  He  conspired  with  the  comes  rei  privatae 
Marcellinus  and  overthrew  and  killed  Constans  I. 
Gaul,  Britain,  and  Spain  joined  him.  1  aking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  absence  of  Constantius  II  on  the 
Eastern  frontier,  Magnentius  marched  toward  II- 
lyricum.  The  Roman  aristocracy  tried  to  organize 
resistance,  proclaiming  Nepotianus  as  emperor  on 
3  June  350.  In  Illyricum  the  general  Vetranio  was 
elevated  on  1  Mar.  350  as  “salvator  rei  publicae ”; 
he  attempted  to  negotiate  between  Magnentius 
and  Constantius.  Magnentius  defeated  Nepoti¬ 
anus  and  had  him  executed.  He  enacted  some 
measures  against  the  wealthy  that  caused  senators 
to  flee  to  Constantius  and  Vetranio.  Although 
himself  a  pagan,  Magnentius  planned  an  alliance 
with  the  Orthodox  in  Egypt  against  the  Arian 
Constantius. 

In  351  Constantius  appeared  in  Illyricum,  where 
he  gained  the  support  of  Vetranio.  His  attempt 


to  enter  northern  Italy  failed  and  in  the  summer 
of  351  Magnentius  marched  via  Siscia  to  Sirmium, 
near  which,  at  Mursa,  he  was  defeated  in  a  bloody 
battle  on  28  Sept.;  54,000  soldiers  reportedly  per¬ 
ished.  Magnentius  then  withdrew  to  Caul,  where 
Constantius  again  defeated  him  (end  of  summer 
353)  at  the  battle  of  Mons  Seleucus.  Magnentius 
soon  thereafter  took  his  own  life.  The  empire  was 
united  under  Constantius  II. 

lit.  Stein,  Histoire  1:138-41.  W.  Ensslin,  RE  14  {1930) 
445-52.  J.  Sasel.  “The  Struggle  between  Magnentius  and 
Constantius  II  for  Italy  and  Illyricum,”  Ziva  antika  21 
(1971)  2015-16.  P.  Bastien,  Le  monnayage  de  Magnence 2  (Wet- 
teren  1983).  — T.E.G. 

MAGNESIA  (Ma-yvrjO-ia,  now  Manisa),  city  of 
Lydia  in  western  Asia  Minor,  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Sipylos.  Magnesia  became  important  in  the  12th 
C.  It  developed  further  under  the  Laskarids  when 
it  was  functionally  capital  of  the  empire  of  Ni- 
caea,  whose  rulers  resided  nearby  at  Nymphaion 
and  maintained  their  treasury  and  mint  at  Mag¬ 
nesia.  In  the  13th  C.  Magnesia  was  a  market  for 
local  and  foreign  trade  and  site  of  an  imperial 
palace.  It  was  the  center  of  a  rich  agricultural 
district  that  contained  the  important  monastery 
of  Sosandra  founded  by  John  III  Vatatzes.  Theo¬ 
dore  II  received  the  Seljuk  sultan  at  Magnesia  in 
1257,  and  Michael  VIII  was  there  confirmed  in 
power  in  1258.  By  the  late  13th  C.,  Magnesia  was 
increasingly  exposed  to  attack.  It  was  the  base  of 
Michael  IX’s  campaign  against  the  Turks  in  1302, 
during  which  it  withstood  a  long  siege.  In  1304, 
Magnesia  was  used  by  the  Catalan  Grand  Com¬ 
pany,  who  so  oppressed  the  citizens  that  the  gates 
were  shut  against  them;  the  city  resisted  their 
consequent  attack.  In  1313,  the  lurks  of  Saru- 
han  took  the  city.  Magnesia  was  a  suffragan  bish¬ 
opric  of  Ephesus,  frequently  contested  with 
Smyrna.  Remains  of  the  walls  and  citadel  appear 
to  be  the  work  of  John  III. 

lit.  Ahrweiler,  “Smyrne”  44—47.  C.  Foss,  “Late  Byz¬ 
antine  Foundations  in  Lydia,”  JOjB  28  (1979)  306-09. 


MAINA  (MmVT7  in  the  Chronicle  of  the  Morea,  Fr. 
le  Grande  Magne),  castle  in  the  Mani  region  in 
southern  Greece.  Although  the  castle  is  men¬ 
tioned  frequently  in  texts  of  the  13th- 14th  C. 
and  was  one  of  the  major  strongholds  ceded  to 
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the  Byz.  by  the  treaty  of  Constantinople  in  1262, 
its  precise  location  is  still  disputed  (P.  Kalonaros, 
HellCont  3  [1939]  375-80).  Some  have  identified 
it  with  Zarnata,  but  this  seems  unlikely,  while 
others  have  suggested  Tigani  on  the  west  coast 
(N.B.  Drandakes  et  ah,  PraktArchEt  [1978]  183- 
91). 

lit.  Bon,  Moree  franque  502—07.  -T.E.G. 

MAISTOR  ( pLaicrTcop ),  one  of  several  vernacular 
forms  of  the  classical  magistros  (Lat.  magister).  While 
maistros  was  used  (by  authors  or  by  later  scribes) 
to  describe  the  magister  militum  or  magister 
officiorum,  maistor  was  understood  (e.g.,  in  the 
Sonda)  to  mean  teacher.  The  word  was  extended 
to  designate  the  leader  of  an  atelier  or  team  of 
artisans:  thus  it  is  applied  to  Gerontios,  a  wood¬ 
worker  and  “the  best  of  his  profession,”  by  Theo¬ 
dore!  of  Cyrrhus.  Texts  included  in  the  P atria  of 
Constantinople  mention  maistores  and  their  appren¬ 
tices  (misthioi).  The  term  protomaistor  designated 
the  head  of  a  guild.  It  could  also  refer  to  an 
expert  performer  and  teacher  of  sacred  chant 
(pseudo-Kod.  190.7,  359.20);  the  most  famous  of 
them,  John  Koukouzeles,  is  frequently  cited  in 
the  MSS  simply  as  “the  maistor.’'  Megas  maistoras 
was  the  Greek  translation  of  the  title  of  the  head 
of  a  Western  monastic  order. 

lit.  E.  Kriaras,  Lexiko  tes  mesaionikes  Hellenikes  demodous 
grammateias  9  (Thessaionike  1985)  270,  285E  Oikonomides, 
Hommes  d’affaires  1 1  if.  -A.K.,  A.C.,  D.E.C. 

MAISTOR  TON  RHETORON  (ptaiiaTcop  ran 
piqropojv),  “master  of  the  rhetoricians,”  one  of  the 
didaskaloi  of  the  Patriarchal  School  in  Con¬ 
stantinople.  It  is  not  quite  clear  when  the  office 
was  introduced;  the  novel  of  Alexios  I  of  1 107 
mentions  only  three  clidascalic  positions  and  does 
not  include  the  maistor  of  the  rhetoricians.  I11  the 
late  1  ith  C.,  however,  Theophylaktos  of  Ohrid  is 
attested  as  maistor  before  becoming  archbishop,  if 
indeed  the  lemma  to  the  vita  of  Clement  is  au¬ 
thentic.  The  first  maistor  mentioned  in  an  official 
list  is  Basil  in  1 166,  whereas  the  list  of  1 156  does 
not  include  this  office  (Darrouzes,  Offikia  529.13). 
Browning  (“Patriarchal  School”  39)  lists  several 
maistores  before  i  166,  some  questionable  but  two 
more  or  less  certain.  Choniates  (Nik.Chon.  2 1 1 .92— 
93)  describes  Michael  Rhetor  as  “adorning  the 


rhetorical  throne.”  A  certain  “Mouzalon”  (Brown¬ 
ing,  ibid.  14)  is  called  in  the  title  of  his  speech  “a 
rhetorician  under  [an  unspecified]  patriarch  Ni¬ 
cholas.”  In  the  second  half  of  the  12th  C.  many 
maistores  are  named,  including  writers  such  as 
Eustathios  of  Thessalonike  and  Nikephoros 
Chrysoberges.  The  maistor  was  considered  to  be 
a  deacon  and  a  member  of  the  group  of  five 
patriarchal  teachers,  but  unlike  his  colleagues  he 
was  an  imperial  appointee.  A  Moscow  MS  (Mos¬ 
cow,  Hist.  Mus.  53/147)  published  by  Cicurov 
defines  the  functions  of  the  “rhetorician”  as  pro¬ 
ducing  encomiastic  speeches  in  honor  of  the  basi- 
leus  on  Christmas  Day  and  on  the  “bright  Sunday” 
(Easter);  the  oratorical  samples  contain  the  speeches 
of  the  maistor  primarily  at  Epiphany  (for  the  em¬ 
peror)  and  Lazarus  Saturday  (for  the  patriarch). 

lit.  F.  Fuchs,  Die  hoheren  Schulen  von  Konst 'antinopel  im 
Mittelalter  (Leipzig-Berlin  1926)  40E  I.S.  Cicurov,  “Novye 
rukopisnye  svedenija  o  vizantijskom  obrazovanii,”  VizVrem 
31  (1971)  238— 42.  -A.K. 


MAJESTAS  DOMINI  (Lat.,  lit.  “Majesty  of  the 
Lord”),  the  conventional  name  for  a  highly  syn¬ 
thetic  visual  image  showing  Christ’s  majesty  at  the 
end  of  time.  Blending  elements  from  the  various 
apocalyptic  and  prophetic  visions  (Is  6:1-4,  Ezek 
1:4-28,  Rev  4:2—9),  it  shows  Christ — youthful, 
mature,  or  as  the  Ancient  of  Days — right  hand 
raised  in  speech  and  book  in  left  hand,  enthroned 
on  a  rainbow  in  a  mandorla  from  which  project 
the  four  beasts  and  often  the  wings  studded  with 
eyes,  the  fiery  chariot,  and  angels.  It  is  first  seen 
in  the  apse  of  Hosios  David,  Thessalonike,  where 
prophets  witness  to  Christ  in  a  paradisiac  land¬ 
scape;  in  BawIt  (Chapels  26,  51);  at  Saqqara; 
and  on  an  icon  at  the  monastery  of  St.  Catherine 
on  Mt.  Sinai  (Weitzmann,  Sinai  Icons,  no.B.16). 
The  inscriptions  used  in  these  early  versions  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  image  owes  its  particular  blend  of 
elements  to  invocations  of  Christ’s  majesty  in  the 
liturgy.  Popular  in  the  9th— 10th  C.,  the  image 
appears  in  Cappadocian  apse  compositions  of  the 
Prophetic  Vision,  reflecting  the  Iconophile  em¬ 
phasis  on  visions  as  proof  of  the  visibility  of  God. 
Komnenian  Gospel  books  use  the  image  as  a  fron¬ 
tispiece,  invoking  the  Gospel  prefaces  that  discuss 
“him  who  sits  upon  the  Cherubim.”  The  Majestas 
Domini  recurs  in  Palaiologan  miniature  and  icon 
painting  in  versions  showing  both  the  youthful 
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Christ  with  prophets,  as  at  Hosios  David,  and  the 
lone,  mature  Christ. 

lit.  Ihm,  Apsismalerei  42—51.  J.  Lafontaine-Dosogne, 
“Theophanies-visions  auxquelles  participent  les  prophetes 
dans  l'art  byzantin  apres  la  restauration  des  images,”  in 
Synthronon  135-43.  Nelson,  Preface  Miniature  55-73. 

-A.W.C. 

MAJORIAN  (Maiopmos),  more  fully  Flavius  Ju¬ 
lius  Valerius  Majorianus,  Western  emperor  (1  Apr. 
457-2  Aug.  461);  died  Liguria  7  Aug.  461.  Of  an 
Italian  senatorial  family,  Majorian  served  in  the 
army  under  Aetius,  but  retired  temporarily  be¬ 
fore  45 1 .  In  454  Valentinian  III  recalled  Majorian 
to  court.  After  the  emperor’s  murder  he  was 
considered  a  possible  successor.  He  served  as  a 
high  military  commander  under  Petronius  Maxi¬ 
mus  and  Eparchius  Avrrus  and  cooperated  with 
Ricimer  in  the  overthrow  of  Avitus  in  456.  In 
457  he  was  appointed  magister  militum,  probably 
by  Leo  I,  then  acclaimed  by  his  troops  as  augustus, 
and  on  28  Dec.  recognized  by  the  senate  in  Ra¬ 
venna.  Leo  I  accepted  him  as  emperor  by  May 
458.  Majorian  tried  to  support  die  urban  curiae, 
improve  the  system  of  taxation,  and  enhance  the 
old  Roman  virtues.  He  had  to  deal  with  a  threat 
in  Gaul,  where  he  found  strong  opposition  (B. 
Czuth,  Acta  classica  Universitatis  scientiarum  Debre- 
ceniensis  19  [  1983J  113-22),  and  in  Africa,  which 
had  been  conquered  by  the  Vandals;  Prokopios 
preserved  a  legend  that  Majorian  visited  the  court 
of  Gaiseric  incognito  (G.  Max,  BS/EB  9  [1982] 
58-63).  Majorian  prepared  expeditions  against 
the  Vandals  in  460  and  461,  but  in  both  cases 
Gaiseric  attacked  the  Roman  ships  before  they  set 
out  and  the  attempts  failed.  In  461  Majorian  was 
deposed  and  executed  by  order  of  Ricimer. 

lit.  Kaegi,  Decline  31-35.  W.  Ensslin,  RE  14  (1930) 
584-90.  H.  Meyer,  “Der  Regierungsantritt  Kaiser  Majori- 
ans,”  BZ  62  (1969)  5-1  2.  -T.E.G. 

MAJUSCULE.  See  Uncial. 

MAKARIOS/SYMEON,  or  pseudo-Makarios,  mo¬ 
nastic  writer  who  probably  lived  in  Mesopotamia 
or  eastern  Anatolia  at  the  end  of  the  4th  and 
beginning  of  the  5th  C.  Makarios/Symeon  has 
become  the  conventional  name  for  this  author, 
whose  works  include  50  Spiritual  Homilies  that 
were  attributed  to  the  4th-C.  Egyptian  monk 


Makarios  the  Great  in  some  MSS.  Certain  pieces 
by  this  author  have  also  been  assigned  in  the  MS 
tradition  to  “Symeon,”  identified  by  Dorries  (infra) 
with  the  Symeon  who  was  the  leader  of  the  Mes- 
salian  heresy  condemned  by  the  Councils  of  Side 
(390)  and  Ephesus  (431). 

In  addition  to  the  homilies  Makarios/Symeon 
wrote  the  Great  Letter,  erotapokriseis ,  and  collections 
of  logia.  His  works  emphasize  the  constant  spiri¬ 
tual  struggle  toward  perfection  and  the  supreme 
importance  of  prayer.  Messalian  elements  (others 
prefer  Gnostic)  have  been  detected  in  the  mystical 
nature  of  the  Homilies,  esp.  as  there  are  verbal 
accords  with  the  Messalian  Ascetic  Book.  Makarios/ 
Symeon  was  also  influenced  by  Basilian  monasti- 
cism  and  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa.  The  works  of 
Makarios/Symeon  were  translated  into  Syriac,  Ar¬ 
abic,  Georgian,  Latin,  and  Church  Slavonic. 

ed.  PG  34.  Oeuvres  spirituelles,  ed.  V.  Desprez,  vol.  1 
(Paris  1980).  Eng.  tr.  G.A.  Maloney,  Intoxicated  with  God: 
The  Fifty  Spiritual  Homilies  of  Macarius  (Denville,  N.J. ,  1978). 
Epistola  magna,  ed.  R.  Staats  (Gottingen  1984).  For  complete 
list  of  ed.,  see  CPG  2,  nos.  2410—27. 

lit.  H.  Dorries,  Symeon  von  Mesopotamien:  Die  Uberlief er- 
ung  der  messalianischen  “Makarios”-Schriften  (Leipzig  1941). 
Idem,  Die  Theologie  des  Makarios/Symeon  (Gottingen  1978). 
V.  Desprez,  DictSpir  10  (1980)  20-43.  W.  Strothmann,  Die 
syrische  Uberlieferung  der  Schriften  des  Makarios  (Wiesbaden 
1981).  -B.B.,  A.M.T. 

MAKARIOS  OF  PHILADELPHIA.  See  Chry- 

SOKEPHALOS,  MAKARIOS. 

MAKARIOS  OF  ROME,  saint;  principal  feast- 
days  23  Oct.,  19  Jan.,  and  others.  Son  of  a  Roman 
senator  named  John,  Makarios  ran  away  from 
home  during  his  wedding,  which  had  been  ar¬ 
ranged  by  his  father.  According  to  his  Life,  the 
angel  Raphael  led  him  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
where  he  lived  in  a  cave  in  peace  with  wild  beasts. 
Makarios’s  vita  takes  the  unusual  form  of  a  trav¬ 
eler’s  romance:  three  monks — Theophilos,  Ser¬ 
gios,  and  Hygieinos — set  off  from  a  monastery  in 
Mesopotamia  to  see  the  edge  of  the  sky  “at  the 
iron  pillar.”  The  sober  description  of  their  route 
via  Jerusalem  to  Ctesiphon  gives  way  later  to 
images  of  fabulous  rivers,  mountains,  animals, 
and  people  in  India  and  farther  east.  Finally  they 
encountered  Makarios,  his  body  hidden  by  his 
white  hair,  his  fingernails  and  toenails  as  long  as 
a  leopard’s  claws.  He  briefly  told  the  monks  his 
story  and  explained  that  they  were  not  allowed  to 


proceed  further,  since  20  miles  from  Makarios’s 
cave  were  two  walls — one  of  iron  and  another  of 
bronze — surrounding  Paradise.  Many  MSS  from 
the  11th  C.  onward  preserve  the  legend;  the  ed¬ 
itor,  A.  Vassiliev,  proposed  a  dubious  argumentum 
ex  silentio — that  the  legend  originated  in  the  5th— 
6th  C.  since  it  does  not  mention  the  Arabs.  The 
legend  is  very  important  for  reconstructing  early 
medieval  geographic  perceptions. 

Representation  in  Art.  One  of  the  very  rare 
portraits  of  this  saint  is  that  in  the  Menologion 
of  Basil  II  (p.334),  where  he  appears  as  an  el¬ 
derly  monk  standing  alongside  Makarios  the 
Great;  the  two  are  celebrated  together  on  19  Jan. 

sources.  Anecdota  graeco-byzantina,  ed.  A.  Vassiliev  (Mos¬ 
cow  1893)  135—65.  Russ.  tr.  Poljakova,  Viz.  leg.  37-45. 

lit.  BHG  1004—  1005P.  J.  Trumpf,  “Zwei  Handschriften 
ciner  Kurzfassung  der  griechischen  Vita  Macarii  Romani,” 
AB  88  (1970)  23-26.  F.  Halkin,  “Une  redaction  inconnue 
de  la  legende  de  s.  Macaire  le  Romain,”  AB  92  (1974)  344. 
S.  Kimpel,  LG  I  7:479!'.  -A.K.,  N.P.S. 

MAKARIOS  THE  GREAT,  or  Makarios  the 
Egyptian  (to  distinguish  him  from  Makarios  the 
Alexandrian  or  Politikos),  saint;  born  Upper  Egypt 
ca.300,  died  Sketis  ca.390;  feastday  15  or  19  Jan. 
He  became  the  leader  of  an  eremitic  group  in 
Sketis  (Wadi  Natrun)  in  which  the  monks  lived 
in  separate  shelters  and  gathered  only  for  worship 
and  guidance  from  the  leader.  He  was  ordained 
in  340.  As  a  supporter  of  the  Nicene  policy  of 
Athanasios,  he  was  exiled  under  Loukios,  the 
Arian  bishop  of  Alexandria. 

The  anecdotes  about  Makarios  stress  his  strict 
asceticism  and  ability  to  work  miracles.  His  ascetic 
practice  aimed  at  complete  detachment  from  bod¬ 
ily  functions:  for  example,  Palladios  (Lausiac  His¬ 
tory  18.28)  recorded  that  Makarios  had  not  spat 
since  he  was  baptized.  Many  writings  in  Greek  as 
well  as  in  Syriac,  including  the  works  of  pseudo- 
Makarios/Symeon,  were  incorrectly  attributed  to 
him. 

lit.  BHG  999g— 999y-  G.  Quispel,  Makarius,  das  Thomas- 
evangelium  und  das  Lied  von  der  Perle  (Leiden  1967).  E. 
Lanne,  “La  ‘priere  de  Jesus’  dans  la  tradition  egyptienne,” 
Iremkon  50  (1977)  163—203.  -J.A.T. 

MAKEDONIOS  CONSUL,  6th-C.  poet.  The 
Greek  Anthology  preserves  43  of  his  epigrams, 
coming  from  the  Cycle  of  Agathias.  They  are 
mainly  anathematic,  ekphrasdc,  erotic,  and  satir¬ 


ical,  largely  unremarkable  in  subjects  and  style. 
J.A.  Madden  ( Mnemosyne 4  30  [1977]  153—59)  de¬ 
tects  evidence  of  Christian  belief  in  one  poem 
(bk.g,  no. 649),  but  the  sentiment  is  entirely  neu¬ 
tral  and  commonplace  (B.  Baldwin,  Mnemosyne  37 
[1984]  451-53).  Makedonios  (Mo/ceSoeto?)  has 
been  identified  both  with  a  former  referendarios 
reported  by  Malalas  and  Theophanes  the  Con¬ 
fessor  to  have  been  purged  for  paganism  in  529, 
and  with  a  vir  illustris  who  was  an  imperial  official 
of  531 ;  reconciliation  of  the  two  is  not  impossible. 
Since  his  name  is  not  in  the  official  fasti,  his 
consulate  must  have  been  honorary. 

lit.  B.  Baldwin,  “The  Fate  of  Macedonius  Consul,”  Era- 
nos  79  (1981)  145L  -B.B. 

MAKIN,  AL-,  more  fully  Jirjis  al-Makln  ibn  al- 
cAmid,  Christian  Arab  historian;  born  Cairo  1205 
(or  1203?),  died  Damascus  1273.  Following  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  Coptic  father,  al-Makln  became  a 
civil  servant  of  the  Ayyubids  in  Damascus.  After 
a  long  and  eventful  service  (he  was  twice  thrown 
into  prison),  al-Makln  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
that  city.  He  composed  a  universal  chronicle  in 
Arabic  entitled  The  Blessed  Collection.  The  first  part 
of  this  work  begins  with  Adam  and  ends  with  the 
eleventh  year  of  the  rule  of  Herakleios.  The 
second  part  covers  the  period  of  Islam,  beginning 
with  Muhammad  and  ending  with  1260.  It  refers 
to  Muslim  contacts  with  the  Byz.,  e.g.,  the  con¬ 
frontation  at  Mantzikert,  which  consists  of  an 
abbreviated  version  of  the  account  found  in  Sibt 
ibn  al-Jawzi  (C.  Cahen,  Byzantion  9  [1934]  618). 
The  work  of  al-Makln  was  used  by  the  famous 
Egyptian  Muslim  historian  al-MAQRlz!  as  his  main 
source  of  information  about  the  Christians. 

tr.  C.F.  Seybold,  “Zu  El  Makin's  Weltchronik,”  ZDMG 
64  (1910)  140-53.  T.  Erpenius,  Historia  Saracenica  (Leiden 
1625). 

lit.  Graf,  IJteratur  2:348—51.  C.  Cahen,  R.G.  Coquin, 
El ■  6:143!.  Vasiliev,  Byz.  Arabes  2.2:188—91.  -A.S.E. 

MAKRE  (M OLKpr\,  anc.  Telmessos,  now  Fethiye), 
coastal  city  of  western  Lycia.  Constantine  VII 
Porphyrogennetos  (De  them.  14.16,  ed.  Pertusi  78) 
still  knew  it  as  the  “famous  polls  Telmisos,”  but  in 
a  notitia  of  ca.8oo  it  appears  as  “Telmissos  or 
Anastasioupolis”  (Notitiae  CP  2.310).  The  name 
Telmissos  disappears  from  notitias  by  the  10th  C., 
when  the  name  Makre  emerges  (Notitiae  CP,  p. 
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seis  peri  ton  eschaton  ton  kosmou,”  EEBS  37  (1969-70) 
223-4°-  E.V.  Maltese,  “Una  fonte  bizantina  per  la  storia 
dei  rapporti  tra  Costantinopoli  e  Genova  alia  meta  del  XIV 
sec.:  il  ‘Logos  Historikos’  di  Alessio  Macrembolite,”  Atti  e 
Memone  della  Societd  Savonese  di  storia  patria  14  (1980)  55- 
72.  PLP ,  no.  16352.  —  A.K.,  A.M.T. 


76),  but  already  in  451  a  bishop  of  the  polls  of 
Telme  and  of  the  island  of  Makra  attended  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  (Mansi  7:4330). 

The  history  of  Byz.  Makre  is  unknown.  In  al- 
IdrlsI  and  in  Latin  texts  of  the  13th  C.  it  appears 
as  an  important  commercial  center,  and  in  1 106 
Daniil  Igumen  described  it  as  a  center  ot  produc¬ 
tion  of  perfumed  essences.  At  the  end  of  the  12th 
or  in  the  13th  C.  the  area  fell  to  the  Turks. 

Preserved  at  the  site  are  fortifications  of  the  8th 
C.,  enlarged  in  the  12th.  The  center  of  a  coastal 
region,  Makre’s  remains  attest  considerable  growth 
and  prosperity  in  late  antiquity,  the  result  of  its 
location  on  the  main  trade  routes  between  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  the  East.  Numerous  sites  in  the 
vicinity  preserve  the  remains  of  churches  and 
houses  but  few  civic  buildings;  most  are  datable 
to  the  6th  C.  and  were  abandoned  in  the  7th/8th 
C.  (R.  Carter,  Archaeology  38.3  [1985]  16-21). 

lit.  C.  Foss,  “The  Defenses  of  Asia  Minor  against  the 
Turks,”  GOrThR  {1982)  193-95.  W.  Tomaschek.  Zur  his - 
torischen  Topographic  von  Kleinasien  im  Mittelalter  (Vienna 
i8gi)  43-45.  -C.F.,  A.K. 


MAKREMBOLITES  (M aKpeppokirr]^,  fern.  Ma- 
KpepfioklTuro-a),  a  family  of  civil  functionaries, 
probably  of  Constantinopolitan  origin;  Makros 
Embolos  (“Long  Portico”)  was  a  district  in  Con¬ 
stantinople.  The  first  known  Makrembolites,  whose 
death  Lazaros  of  Mt.  Galesios  predicted  ( AASS 
Nov.  3:53gE),  apparently  lived  in  Constantinople. 
John  Makrembolites,  a  conspirator  against  Mi¬ 
chael  IV  in  1040,  belonged  to  the  aristocracy  of 
the  capital:  he  married  the  sister  of  Michael  I 
Keroularios,  and  his  daughter,  Eudokia  Ma- 
krembolitissa,  wed  Constantine  X  Doukas.  The 
Makrembolitai  remained  influential  in  the  12th 
C.:  Demetrios  was  Manuel  I’s  envoy  to  Conrad 
III  and  Louis  VII  in  1146-47;  John  served  as 
megas  droungarios  tes  viglas  in  1157;  Eumathios, 
sebastos  and  eparch  (died  ca.i  185),  was  a  grandson 
of  Eudokia’s  nephew,  according  to  his  epitaph  by 
Theodore  Balsainon  (K.  Horna,  VES  25  [1903] 
i82f).  Both  John  and  Eumathios  are  known  by 
their  seals  (Laurent,  Corpus  2,  nos.  896,  1041). 
Theophylaktos  of  Ohrid  corresponded  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  Makrembolites,  archon  of  Prespa  (on  his  name, 
G.  Litavrin,  IzvInslBulglst  14—15  [1964]  521),  and 
characterized  him  as  a  man  who  skillfully  acquired 
alien  property.  Some  family  members  also  held 


high  ecclesiastical  posts:  Theodore  was  metropol¬ 
itan  of  Methymna  in  the  early  12th  C.  (Laurent, 
Corpus  5.3,  no.i7g8).  The  Makrembolitai  corre¬ 
sponded  with  some  literati.  Eustathios  or  Euma¬ 
thios  Makrembolites  wrote  the  romance  On  Hys- 
mine  and  Hysminias.  Alexios  Makrembolites  was  a 
writer  in  the  14th  C.  (see  Makrembolites,  Eu¬ 
stathios  and  Makrembolites,  Alexios). 

lit.  PLP,  nos. 1635 1—53.  -A.K.  I 

MAKREMBOLITES,  ALEXIOS,  writer;  died  after 
1349  or  1353.  All  that  is  known  of  his  life  is  that 
he  was  in  the  service  of  the  exisotes  Patrikiotes  (a 
financial  adviser  of  John  VI  Kantakouzenos)  and 
was  a  teacher  and  member  of  a  group  of  literati. 

His  works  include  orations  on  the  Genoese  War 
of  1348-49  and  anti-Jewish  and  anti-Islamic  po¬ 
lemics.  His  worldview  is  tragic,  portraying  a  soci¬ 
ety  torn  between  the  poor  and  wealthy  people, 
whose  moral  principles  are  perverse  (M.A.  Polja- 
kovskaja,  ADSV  8  [1972]  95-107;  10  [1973]  251- 
54);  the  Genoese  exploit  the  empire,  the  Turks  >1 
incessantly  attack  it,  and  gloomy  omens  portend 
the  imminent  end  of  the  world  (Eadem,  ADSV  18 
[  1 98 1  j  135-40;  11  [1975]  87-98).  A  realist  who 
was  well  aware  of  the  decline  of  Byz.,  Makrem¬ 
bolites  attributed  the  success  of  the  Ottomans  to 
their  moral  character,  in  contrast  to  the  sinful  - 
Byz.,  who  oppressed  the  poor.  Makrembolites’  lan¬ 
guage  is  rhetorical,  and  concrete  interpretation  of 
his  work  is  difficult.  Lj.  Maksimovic  ( ZRVI  20  J 
[1981]  99—109)  suggests  that  “the  rich”  in  Ma¬ 
krembolites’  Dialogue  between  the  Rich  and  the  Poor 
(of  1343)  are  financiers  in  the  milieu  of  Alexios 
Apokaukos.  At  any  rate,  the  Dialogue  is  not  a 
revolutionary  manifesto,  and  Makrembolites  looks 
to  intermarriages  between  rich  and  poor  as  the 
solution  for  social  inequality.  Eschatological  lam¬ 
entations  about  the  plight  of  the  empire  in  his 
threnos  on  the  collapse  of  the  dome  of  Hagia 
Sophia  are  harmonized  with  the  expectation  of 
the  advent  of  Christ.  Makrembolites  drew  on  the 
Bible  rather  than  classical  authors  for  literary 
allusions.  In  his  commentary  on  Lucius  or  the  Aw 
of  Lucian  he  allegorically  interprets  the  text  as  a 
story  of  salvation  through  toil  and  purification 
(M.A.  Poljakovskaja,  VizVrem  34  [1973]  137— 4°)- 

ed.  and  lit.  I.  Sevcenko,  “Alexios  Makrembolites  and 
his  ‘Dialogue  between  the  Rich  and  the  Poor,'  ”  ZRVI  6 
(i960)  187—228,  with  Eng.  tr.  S.I.  Kourouses,  “Hai  antilep- 


MAKREMBOLITES,  EUSTATHIOS,  or  Euma¬ 
thios  (Georgios,  according  to  Dolger  [Diplomatik 
31]),  protonobilissimos,  writer.  Usually  he  is  dated 
in  the  second  half  of  the  12th  C.,  but  S.V.  Polja- 
kova  endeavored  to  demonstrate  that  he  lived 
before  Nikephoros  Basilakes  and  Theodore 
Prodromos  ( VizVrem  30  [1969]  1 13-23;  32  [1971] 
104-08),  i.e.,  in  the  late  1  ith  or  early  12th  C.  His 
identity  with  the  eparch  Eumathios  Makrembo¬ 
lites,  the  addressee  of  Balsamon  (ca.  1185?),  can¬ 
not  be  proved.  His  prose  romance  (drama)  Hysmine 
and  Hysminias,  although  imitating  Achilles  Ta- 
tius,  introduced  significant  innovations  in  narra¬ 
tive  technique:  according  to  Poljakova  (in  Antic- 
nost’  i  sovremennost’  [Moscow  1972]  380-86),  he 
simplified  the  plot,  rejected  everyday  scenes,  and 
attained  sublimity  and  abstraction;  in  contrast,  M. 
Alexiou  sees  his  originality  in  the  bold  eroticism, 
humor  (even  parody),  and  psychological  insight 
(BMGS  3  [1977]  23-43).  An  important  role  in  the 
romance  is  played  by  ekphraseis,  esp.  of  the  garden 
of  a  certain  Sosthenes  with  figures  of  the  1 2  months 
represented  as  a  stratiotes,  shepherd,  peasants,  man 
in  a  bathhouse,  etc.,  symbolizing  Time  in  general 
and  various  stages  of  life.  Under  the  name  of 
Makrembolites  is  also  preserved  a  collection  of 
riddles.  Identification  of  Makrembolites  with 
Eustathios  of  Thessalonike  (A.  Heisenberg, 
RhM  58  [1903]  430)  is  not  valid,  nor  is  an  attempt 
to  see  in  Makrembolites  the  author  of  a  version 
of  Digenes  Akritas  (A.  Chatzes,  Athena  54  [1950] 

1 34  76;  55  [1951]  189-224). 

ed.  Erotici  scriptores  graeci,  ed.  R.  Hercher  (Leipzig  1859) 
159—286.  De  Hysmines  et  Hysminiae  amoribus  hbri  XL  ed.  I. 
Hilberg  (Vienna  1876).  Russ.  tr.  S.V.  Poljakova,  Vizan- 
tijskaja  ljubovnaja  prosa  (Moscow-Leningrad  1965)  46-110. 
Quae  feruntur  aenigmata,  ed.  M.  Treu  (Breslau  1893). 

lit.  Poljakova,  Roman.  Hunger.  Lit.  2:137-42.  A.C.  Pa¬ 
lau,  “La  tradition  manuscrite  d’Eustathe  Makrembolites,” 
RHT  10  (1980-81)  75-1 13.  -A.K. 

MAKRES,  MAKARIOS,  sometimes  called  Aspro- 
phrys  (“with  white  eyebrows”);  monk  and  writer; 
born  Thessalonike  ca.1383,  died  Constantinople 
8  Jan.  1431.  His  biography  is  known  from  the 


vita  written  by  an  anonymous  monk  (ed.  Argy- 
t'iou,  infra  185-236).  After  receiving  a  secular 
education,  Makres  (MaKp-rjs,  Ma/cpu?)  went  to 
Athos  at  age  18  and  became  a  hieromonk  at  the 
Vatopedi  monastery.  He  and  his  second  spiritual 
director,  David,  were  invited  by  Manuel  II  to 
Constantinople,  where  they  remained  for  two  years 
(i 4 19-21).  Makres  returned  briefly  to  Athos,  but 
was  then  recalled  to  the  capital  by  the  emperor  in 
1422;  shortly  thereafter,  apparently  at  the  insti¬ 
gation  of  George  Sphrantzes  (ed.  Grecu,  48-50), 
he  became  superior  of  the  Pantokrator  monas¬ 
tery  and  protosynkellos  of  the  patriarchate  (1424). 
Although  he  was  accused  of  being  a  Latinophile 
by  Patr.  Joseph  II,  he  remained  in  the  confidence 
of  Emp.  John  VIII.  Circa  1429/30  he  went  on  an 
embassy  to  Pope  Martin  V  (1417-31)  in  Rome 
and  proposed  the  convocation  of  an  ecumenical 
council.  He  died  shortly  after  his  return  to  Con¬ 
stantinople. 

Makres  wrote  on  a  variety  of  topics,  including 
ekphraseis  of  icons  (H.  Hunger,  JOB  7  [1958]  125- 
40),  funeral  orations,  and  polemics  against  Latins 
and  Muslims.  He  had  a  special  interest  in  hagiog¬ 
raphy  and  wrote  enkomia  or  vitae  of  David  of 
Thessalonike,  Andrew  of  Crete,  Maximos  Kau- 
sokalybites,  and  Gabriel,  archbishop  of  Thessalon¬ 
ike.  Many  of  his  works  remain  unpublished.  The 
attribution  of  some  of  his  works  is  still  debatable; 
a  number  of  them  had  been  erroneously  ascribed 
to  Manuel  II  (R.-J.  Loenertz,  OrChrP  15  [1949] 

1 85-93)- 

ed.  A.  Argyriou,  Macaire  Makres  et  la  polemique  contre 
l Islam  [=  ST  314]  (Vatican  1986).  Enkomion  of  David — ed. 

V •  Latysev,  Zapiski  imp.  Odesskogo  obsCestva  istorii  i  drevnostej 
30  (1912)  236-51.  Vita  of  Andrew  of  Crete — ed.  B.  Laour- 
das,  KretChron  7  (1953)  66-74.  For  complete  list,  see  Ar¬ 
gyriou,  10—25. 

lit.  PLP,  no.  16379.  -A.M.T. 

MAKRINITISSA  MONASTERY,  a  13th  C.  Thes¬ 
salian  foundation  dedicated  to  the  Theotokos  tes 
Oxeias  Episkepseos  (“of  swift  visitation”).  Only 
fragments  of  the  original  buildings  now  survive 
in  the  village  of  Makrinitsa  on  the  slopes  of  Mt. 
Pelion  near  Volos.  The  monastery  of  Makrinitissa 
(M aKpivLTiacra)  was  established  in  the  early  13th 
C.  by  Constantine  Maliasenos,  the  ruler  of  De- 
metrias,  and  is  first  mentioned  in  a  document  of 
February  1215.  The  monastery’s  status  as  a  stau- 
ropegion  was  challenged  on  several  occasions  by 
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the  bishops  of  Demetrias  but  reaffirmed  by  Patr. 
Germanos  II  and  Arsenios.  Constantine  eventu¬ 
ally  became  a  monk  at  Makrinitissa  and  died  there 
ca.  1256.  His  son,  Nicholas  Maliasenos  ( PLP , 
110.16523),  succeeded  him  as  second  ktetor  and 
by  1266  had  retired  to  Makrinitissa  as  the  monk 
Ioasaph.  The  monastery  flourished  in  the  13th 
C.,  acquiring  several  metochia.  including  the  Hi- 
larion  monastery  at  Halmyros. 

In  1271/2  Nicholas  also  founded  the  Nea  Petra 
monastery  at  nearby  Dryanoubaina,  together  with 
his  wife  Anna  Komnene  Doukaina  Maliasene. 
Dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist  (Prodromos),  it 
was  also  located  on  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Pelion,  above 
the  modern  village  of  Portaria.  Nea  Petra  was 
originally  a  nunnery,  to  which  Anna  retired  be¬ 
tween  approximately  1274  and  1276  as  the  nun 
Anthousa,  but  within  a  few  years  it  was  converted 
into  a  male  monastery.  The  monastic  complex  still 
survives,  but  the  original  Byz.  church  has  been 
replaced  by  a  lgth-C.  structure.  The  monastery 
was  a  stauropegion  under  patriarchal  jurisdiction; 
it  was  exempted  from  paying  taxes  and  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Demetrias. 

A  deluxe  illuminated  MS  of  1282-86  (Turin, 
cod.  gr.  237),  which  preserved  a  copy  of  the 
charters  of  both  monasteries,  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1904;  it  contained  a  portrait  of  Nicholas- 
Ioasaph  and  his  wife  (Spatharakis,  Portrait  i88f, 
248,  figs.  141—42).  The  cartulary  provides  impor¬ 
tant  information  on  the  properties  of  the  Mali- 
asenoi  and  on  sales  and  donations  of  land  to  the 
two  monasteries,  in  addition  to  recording  their 
disputes  with  the  bishops  of  Demetrias  (B.  Pan- 
cenko,  IRAIK  9  [1904]  173-81). 

ed.  Acts — MM  4:330-430. 

lit.  F.  Barisic,  “Diplomatar  tesalijskih  manastira  Mak- 
rinitisa  i  Nea  Petra,”  ZRVl  16  (1975)  69—103.  B,  Ferjancic, 
“Posedi  porodice  Maliasirta  u  Tesaliji,”  ZRVI  9  (1966)  31- 
48.  N.I.  Giannopoulos,  “Hai  para  ten  Demetriada  byzan- 
tinai  monai,”  EEBS  1  (1924)  210—40;  2  (1925)  227—41. 
Idem,  “Les  constructions  byzantines  de  la  region  de  De¬ 
metrias  (Thessalie),”  BCH  44  (1920)  181—209.  -A.M.T. 


MALAGINA  (MaAayipa,  later  MeAcryyeia),  dis¬ 
trict  of  Bithynia  in  the  central  Sangarios  valley. 
Malagina  first  appears  in  history  when  Empress 
Irene  sent  an  army  there  against  the  Arabs  in 
786.  In  798  Arabs  captured  the  royal  saddle  and 
horses  at  Malagina;  they  attacked  again  in  860 
and  ca.875.  Malagina  was  the  site  of  the  main 


imperial  stables  where  mounts  were  obtained  for 
campaigns  in  the  east.  The  first  aplekton  on  the 
road  to  the  frontier,  it  was  where  the  strategoi  of 
Thrakesion  and  Opsikion  joined  imperial  expe¬ 
ditions.  In  1074  John  Doukas  had  his  palace  in 
the  vicinity,  and  in  1145  Manuel  I  restored  its 
central  fortress  of  Metabole  after  a  Turkish  at¬ 
tack.  Manuel  gathered  troops  at  Malagina  for  his 
attack  on  Dorylaion  in  1175.  Its  people  sup¬ 
ported  the  pseudo-Alexios  against  Alexios  II. 
Malagina  became  the  center  of  a  province  ad- 
minstered  by  a  doux  kai  stratopedarches  in  the  late 
12th  C.  (Angold,  Byz.  Government  245).  Attested 
as  an  archbishopric  in  the  12th  C.,  Malagina  be¬ 
came  a  metropolis  under  the  Laskarids.  Its  pow¬ 
erful  fortifications,  overlooking  the  Sangarios  near 
Pamukova,  show  two  periods,  probably  of  the  7th 
and  12th  C. 

in.  S.  §ahin,  “Studien  iiber  die  Probleme  der  histo- 
rischen  Geographic  des  nordwestlichen  Kleinasiens,  II: 
Malagina/Melagina  am  Sangarios,”  Epigraphia  Anatolica  7 
(1986)  153-66.  Foss-Winfield,  Fortifications  140,  1  4 8f.  Oi- 
konomides,  Listes  338I.  -C.F. 

MALAJA  PERESCEPINA  TREASURE,  a  group 
of  more  than  200  gold  and  silver  objects  as  well 
as  weapons  and  clothing,  found  in  1912  on  the 
banks  of  a  tributary  of  the  Dnieper  River,  near 
Poltava  in  the  Ukraine.  The  finds  included  Byz., 
Sasanian,  and  Avar  pieces  and  others  of  disputed 
origin.  The  oldest  Byz.  object  is  a  silver  paten  with 
control  stamps  of  Anastasios  I  and  an  inscription 
noting  that  it  was  “renovated”  by  Bp.  Paternos, 
possibly  the  early  6th-C.  bishop  of  Tomis  ( Iskusstvo 
Vizantii  1,  no.  142).  Other  finds  included  silver 
utensils  with  stamps  of  Emp.  Maurice,  a  massive 
gilded  silver  amphora  (early  7th  C.?),  and  6g  solidi 
from  Maurice  to  Constans  II  (V.  Kropotkin,  Klady 
vizantijskich  monet  na  territorii  SSSR  [Moscow'  1962] 
no. 250),  indicating  a  date  after  the  mid-7th  C.  for 
the  burial  of  this  diverse  assemblage.  Effenberger 
(infra)  suggested  that  the  objects  came  from  a 
grave  rather  than  a  hoard;  others  have  argued 
for  and  against  the  thesis  that  it  belonged  to  a 
Khazar  or  Bulgar  leader  such  as  Kuvrat. 

lit.  Sukrovisce  na  chan  Kubrat  (Sofia  1989)  42-53.  M. 
Kazinski,  J.-P.  Sodini,  “Byzance  et  Part  ‘nomade,’  ”  RA 
(1987)  71-83.  A.  Effenberger  in  Silbergefasse  33-35.  B.I. 
Marsak,  K.M.  Skalon,  Perescepinskij  klad  (Leningrad  1 972). 
J.  Werner,  Der  Grabfund  von  Malaja  Perescepina  und  Kuvrat, 
Kagan  der  Bulgaren  (Munich  1984),  rev.  M.  Schulze- 
Dorrlamm,  BJb  187  (1987)  852-54.  K.  Horedt,  ‘‘Die  Volker 


Siidosteuropas  im  6.  bis  8.  Jahrhundert,  Probleme  und 
Ergebnisse,”  in  Die  Volker  Siidosteuropas  im  6.  bis  8.  Jahrhun¬ 
dert  (Munich-Berlin  1987)  11-26.  -A.C. 

MALAKES,  EUTHYMIOS,  metropolitan  of  Neo- 
patras  (from  before  1166),  writer;  born  Thebes 
ca.1115,  died  before  1204.  Malakes  (MaAd/crj?) 
was  related  to  the  Tornikioi  (his  sister  probably 
married  the  logothetes  Demetrios).  He  belonged  to 
the  circle  of  the  Patriarchal  School  in  Constan¬ 
tinople  and  was  closely  connected  to  intellectuals 
such  as  Eustathios  of  Thessalonike,  whose 
monody  Malakes  eventually  wrote,  and  Michael 
Choniates.  In  his  speeches  he  praised  the  mili¬ 
tary  exploits  of  Manuel  I  and  the  heroism  of 
Alexios  Kontostephanos;  he  ridiculed  those  who 
climbed  the  social  ladder  without  acquiring  the 
values  of  friendship  and  love  for  motherland  and 
family  (Bonis  [1937],  infra  62f);  he  criticized  the 
“chief  tax  collector”  ( architelones )  Bardas  for  his 
cruelty  (p.50.23—25).  As  a  metropolitan,  he  tried 
to  impose  discipline  on  the  monks  of  his  diocese. 
Malakes’  rhetoric  remained  conventional,  al¬ 
though  he  introduced  some  vivid  features  in  his 
portrait  of  Manuel:  the  emperor  carried  stones 
for  the  construction  of  Dorylaion;  during  expe¬ 
ditions  he  slept  on  straw,  using  his  shield  for  a 
pillow  and  his  armor  for  a  blanket  (Bonis  [  1 94 1  — 
48],  infra  533.25-28,  538.1).  Darrouzes  (“Notes” 
155—63)  attributed  to  Malakes  three  speeches 
published  by  Papadopoulos-Kerameus  ( Nodes  Petr. 
142-87)  under  the  name  of  Euthymios  Torni- 
kios,  Malakes’  closest  friend  and  author  of  a  mon¬ 
ody  on  Malakes. 

ed.  Ta  sozomena,  ed.  K.  Bonis  (Athens  1937)-  K.  Bonis, 
“Euthymiou  tou  Malake  metropolitou  Neon  Patron  (Hy- 
pates)  dyo  enkomiastikoi  logoi,”  Theologia  19  (1941—48) 
524-58. 

lit.  G.  Stadtmiiller,  Michael  Choniates,  Metropolit  von  Athen 
(Rome  1934)  306—12  [184-90].  -A.K. 

MALALAS,  JOHN,  chronicler;  born  ca.490,  died 
570s.  The  name  Malalas  (MaA.dA.a9)  means  rhetor 
or  scholastikos  in  Syriac.  Malalas  was  educated  in 
Antioch  and  evidently  worked  there  as  a  bureau¬ 
crat;  he  probably  moved  to  Constantinople  in  the 
530s  or  soon  after  540.  The  city  of  Antioch  figures 
prominently  in  his  Chronicle,  an  18-book  world 
history  covering  the  Creation  to  the  era  of  Justin¬ 
ian  I.  The  sole  Greek  MS  breaks  off  in  565;  the 
narrative  may  have  subsequently  been  extended 


to  574  (E.  Chrysos./OB  15  [1966]  147-52).  Book 
18,  which  describes  the  reign  of  Justinian,  shows 
more  interest  in  Constantinople  and  fewer  hints 
of  Monophysite  sympathies  than  the  rest  of  the 
chronicle;  it  seems  grafted  on,  either  by  the  au¬ 
thor  himself,  with  his  views  and  residence  changed, 
or  by  another.  The  suggestion  of  J.  Haury  ( BZ  9 
[1900]  337-56)  that  the  author  be  identified  with 
John  III  Scholastikos,  patriarch  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  is  now  rejected. 

The  work  is  important  as  the  first  Byz.  universal 
chronicle;  as  such  it  exercised  great  influence, 
as  it  was  also  translated  into  Church  Slavonic  (M. 
Cernyseva,  VizVrem  44  [1983]  221-26)  and  Geor¬ 
gian.  It  is  of  great  linguistic  interest,  written  largely 
in  an  undemanding  vernacular  (presumably  for  a 
popular  audience),  a  refreshing  change  from  At¬ 
heist  pretensions.  One  positive  aspect  of  the 
chronicle  is  the  constant  and  unusual  citing  of 
sources  by  name,  esp.  in  books  1  —  14,  although 
many  look  secondhand.  Books  15—18  derive  more 
from  oral  sources  and  the  author’s  personal  ex¬ 
perience.  Greek  mythology  is  constantly  ration¬ 
alized.  The  Justinianic  section  seems  often  to  be 
based  on  imperial  propaganda,  giving  the  official 
point  of  view  (R.D.  Scott,  DOP  39  [1985]  99-iog). 

ed.  Chronogmphia,  ed.  L.  Dindorf  (Bonn  1831).  Books 
9— 12— ed.  A.  Schenk  von  Stauffenberg,  Die  romische  Kai- 
sergeschichte  bei  Malalas  (Stuttgart  1930).  Eng.  tr.  E.  &  M. 
Jef  freys,  R.  Scott,  The  Chronicle  of  John  Malalas  (Melbourne 
1986).  Eng.  tr.  of  Slavonic  tr. — M.  Spinka,  G.  Downey, 
Chronicle  of  John  Malalas,  Books  VIII— XVIII  (Chicago  1940). 

lit.  Studies  in  John  Malalas ,  ed.  E.  Jeffreys,  B.  Croke,  R. 
Scott  (Sydney  1990).  E.  Jeffreys,  “The  Attitudes  of  Byz¬ 
antine  Chroniclers  Towards  Ancient  History.”  Byzantion  49 
(1979)  199—238.  Z.V.  Udal’cova  in  Kul’tura  Vizantii  (Mos¬ 
cow  1984)  248—60.  E.  Horling,  Mythos  und  Pistis:  Zur  Deu- 
tung  heidnischer  Mythen  in  der  christlichen  Weltchronik  des  Jo¬ 
hannes  Malalas  (Lund  1980).  A.-J.  Festugiere,  “Notabilia 
dans  Malalas,”  RPhil 3  52  (1978)  221-41;  53  (1979)  227- 
37.  -B.B. 

MALATYA.  See  Melitene. 

MALCHOS  OF  PHILADELPHIA  (probably  in 
Syria),  successful  sophist  in  Constantinople;  fl. 
5th— 6th  C.  Malchos  (MdAxo9)  wrote  a  history 
called  Byzantiaka,  whose  contents  are  uncertain. 
Most  of  the  extant  fragments  come  from  the 
Excerpta  de  legationibus  of  Constantine  VII  (see 
Excerpta).  Other  fragments  from  the  Souda, 
with  and  without  his  name,  are  variously  ascribed 
to  Malchos  or  to  Kandidos  Isauros,  whose  his- 
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tory  covered  Leo  I  and  Zeno.  The  surviving  ex¬ 
tracts,  emphasizing  Eastern  events,  do  much  to 
justify  the  enthusiasm  of  Photios  ( Bibl. ,  cod. 78), 
who  thought  Malchos  a  paradigm  of  historical 
writing  in  style  and  content.  Photios  was,  however, 
cool  towards  Malchos’s  religious  position,  observ¬ 
ing  that  he  was  “not  outside  the  Christian  faith,” 
a  comment  that  has  led  various  scholars  to  label 
Malchos  a  Neoplatonist,  a  pagan,  or  a  Hitter  with 
heresies,  but  that  may  only  mean  that  he  was 
studiedly  neutral  on  all  religious  issues. 

ed.  Blockley,  Historians  1:71-85,  124-27;  2:402-62,  with 
Eng.  tr.  Frammenti:  Malco  di  Filadelfia,  ed.  L.R.  Cresci  (Na¬ 
ples  1982),  with  Ital.  tr. 

lit.  B.  Baldwin,  “Malchus  of  Philadelphia,"  DOF  31 
( 1 977)  89—107-  M.  Errington,  “Malchos  von  Philadelphia, 
Kaiser  Zenon  und  die  zwei  Theoderiche,”  MusHelv  40 
(1983)82—110.  -B.B. 

MALEINOS  (MoAemo?),  a  family  probably  orig¬ 
inating  from  Charsianon  (Ch.  Loparev,  VizVrem  4 
[1897]  358-63),  although  S.  Papadimitriou  con¬ 
sidered  the  name  non-Greek  (VizVrem  5  [1898] 
734).  In  866  the  first  known  Maleinos,  the  general 
Nikephoros,  crushed  the  mutiny  of  Smbat,  a  close 
relative  of  Caesar  Bardas  ( TheophCont  680.15—20). 
Eustathios  Maleinos  was  also  a  general;  his  grand¬ 
son  evidently  administered  Cappadocia  for  many 
years  in  the  mid-ioth  C.  (L.  Petit,  ROC  7  [1902] 
551.6—9).  Constantine’s  brother  Michael  Maleinos 
was  an  influential  church  leader  and  the  spiritual 
adviser  of  Nikephoros  II  Phokas,  his  nephew 
(see  Maleinos,  Michael).  Another  Eustathios,  one 
of  the  richest  Byz.  magnates,  fought  in  976  against 
Bardas  Skleros  but  in  986  effectively  supported 
Bardas  Phokas.  Basil  II,  impressed  by  his  wealth, 
took  Eustathios  to  Constantinople,  confined  him, 
and  after  his  death  confiscated  the  Maleinos 
estates.  Eustathios  is  thought  to  be  the  patron  of 
a  silver-gilt  Sion,  a  shrine  or  reliquary  now  in 
the  cathedral  treasury  at  Aachen;  only  the  first 
name  is  inscribed.  According  to  E.  Honigmann 
(. AIPHOS  4  [1936]  268-71),  Arab  itineraries  for 
Asia  Minor  note  the  Maleinos  estates  that  stretched 
from  Klaudioupolis  to  the  Sangarios  River  for 
about  115  sq.  km.  Several  seals  of  the  Maleinoi  of 
the  11th  C.  have  survived;  they  bore  titles  of 
patrikios  and  proedros',  Niketas  Maleinos  was  hypatos 
and  strategos  in  the  mid-  11th  C.  (Seibt,  Bleisiegel 
274O.  Thereafter  the  Maleinoi  lost  the  role  of 
military  commanders;  in  1084  Stephen  Maleinos 


was  a  modest  landowner  in  Thessalonike  ( Lavra 
1,  no. 45. 8),  and,  under  Andronikos  I,  Eustathios 
of  T  hessalonike  (Eust.  Thess.  Capture  56.15)  de¬ 
scribed  a  certain  Maleinos  as  noble,  although  Ni¬ 
ketas  Choniates  (Nik. Chon.  296.76-78)  con¬ 
sidered  him  neither  noble  nor  rich. 

A  branch  of  the  family  existed  in  Calabria:  a 
protospatharios  Gregory  Maleinos,  perhaps  a  rela¬ 
tive  of  Neilos  of  Rossano,  served  in  the  Byz. 
administration  in  the  10th  C.;  family  members 
were  landowners,  administrators,  and  church 
leaders  in  11th-  and  i2th-C.  Calabria  (Falkenhau- 
sen,  Dommazione  154O.  The  family  is  unknown  in 
late  Byz. 

lit.  Winkelmann,  Quellenstudien  191.  -A.K.,  A.C. 

MALEINOS,  MICHAEL,  saint;  baptismal  name, 
Manuel;  born  Charsianon  ca.894,  died  Mt.  Kymi- 
nas,  Bithynia,  12  July  961.  Born  to  the  noble 
Maleinos  family,  he  received  the  title  of  spatharo- 
kandidatos  at  an  early  age.  At  18,  however,  he  left 
the  imperial  court  and  retired  to  the  monastery 
of  Kyminas,  where  he  served  as  a  waiter  (trape- 
zites).  After  his  father’s  death  Maleinos  ceded  his 
vast  property  to  his  brother  Constantine  and  lived 
several  years  on  a  rock  and  then  in  an  isolated 
location.  In  921  he  returned  to  cenobitic  life:  first 
in  the  monastery  of  Xerolimne,  then  ca.925  in 
Kyminas,  where  he  became  priest  and  hegoumenos. 
He  had  great  influence  on  Nikephoros  II  Pho¬ 
kas,  who  was  his  nephew,  and  on  Athanasios  of 
Athos. 

His  Life  was  written  by  a  Theophanes,  whom 
L.  Petit  identified  with  the  Theophanes  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Life  as  a  calligrapher  and  the  disciple 
of  Maleinos  for  40  years;  at  any  rate,  the  Life  was 
apparently  written  by  a  contemporary.  The  au¬ 
thor  eulogizes  the  aristocracy:  he  criticizes  Ro¬ 
manos  I  and  describes  with  pride  the  Maleinos 
genealogy.  He  depicts  social  conflicts,  such  as  an 
attempted  murder  of  Maleinos  by  the  monk  Kyri- 
akos.  Theophanes  included  several  visions,  one  of 
which  concerned  the  Byz.-Bulgarian  war;  since 
the  victory  in  the  dream  is  ascribed  to  the  black 
dog  and  the  man  in  black  dress  (i.e.,  to  Bulgari¬ 
ans),  it  is  probable  that  Theophanes  wrote  before 
the  Byz.  victories  over  the  Bulgarians  under  John 
I  Tzimiskes. 

source.  L.  Petit,  ed.,  “Vie  de  saint  Michel  Maleinos," 
ROC  7  (1902)  543-68. 


lit.  BHG  1295.  Ch.  Loparev,  “Opisanie  nekotorych  gre- 
ceskich  zitij  svjatych,”  VizVrem  4  (1897)  358-63.  -A.K. 

MALIASENOS  (MaAiaenjeos,  fern.  Makiacrqvr)), 
a  I3th-C.  noble  family  in  Thessaly,  confused  by 
some  scholars  with  the  Melissenoi.  The  Mali- 
asenoi  may  have  been  related  to  the  sebastos  Ni¬ 
cholas  Maliasefs?],  a  participant  in  the  council  of 
1191.  Constantine  Maliasenos  supported  Mi¬ 
chael  I  Komnenos  Doukas  of  Epiros  and  mar¬ 
ried  his  daughter.  Constantine’s  son  Nicholas 
changed  sides,  married  Anna  Palaiologina,  Mi¬ 
chael  VIII’s  niece,  ca.  1267,  and  became  imperial 
gambros.  Nicholas  (monastic  name  Ioasaph)  and 
Anna  built  or  rebuilt  several  monasteries  and 
churches  in  Thessaly,  including  Makrinitissa  and 
Nea  Petra.  In  1274  Anna  became  a  nun  under 
the  name  of  Anthousa;  she  died  probably  before 
1 276.  Slabs  from  her  elaborate  sarcophagus,  iden¬ 
tified  by  its  inscription,  are  preserved  at  Nea  Petra 
and  at  Ano  Volos.  A  portrait  of  Nicholas  and 
Anna  in  a  collection  of  monastic  charters  (Turin, 
cod.  gr.  237)  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1904  (Spa- 
tharakis,  Portrait  i88f,  248,  figs.  141—42). 

lit.  B.  Ferjancic,  “Porodica  Maliasina  u  Tesaliji,”  Zb- 
FilozFak  7.1  (1963)  241—49.  Idem,  “Posedi  porodice  Mali¬ 
asina  u  Tesaliji,”  ZRVI  9  (1966)  33-48.  PLP,  nos.  16521- 
23.  -A.K.,  A.C. 

MALIKSHAH  (MeAiktj?),  Seljuk  sultan  (1073— 
92);  born  Aug.  1055,  died  Baghdad  Nov.  1092. 
Son  of  Alp  Arslan,  Malikshah  ruled  Iran,  Iraq, 
and  northern  Syria  and  claimed  control  over  the 
Turkomans  in  Anatolia.  In  1074  Michael  VII, 
seeking  an  alliance,  exchanged  embassies  with 
Malikshah,  while  Psellos  wrote  a  treatise  on  the 
Incarnation  addressed  to  Malikshah,  praising  his 
tolerance.  The  alliance  proved  ineffective.  About 
1086  or  1087,  after  Abu’l-Kasim  had  secured 
possession  of  Nicaea,  Malikshah  sent  Bursuk  with 
an  army  against  him.  He  also  sought  alliance  with 
Alexios  I,  who,  however,  chose  to  support  Abu’l- 
Kasim.  In  1092  Malikshah  sent  Buzan  to  Anatolia 
to  subdue  Abu’l-Kasim  and  proposed  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  the  sultan’s  son  to  a  daughter  of  Alexios, 
restoration  of  Byz.  territory  in  Anatolia,  and  aid 
against  the  Turkomans.  Alexios  declined  the  mar¬ 
riage  proposal;  his  embassy  to  Malikshah  was  frus¬ 
trated  by  the  latter’s  death.  The  ensuing  fragmen¬ 
tation  of  Seljuk  territories  allowed  the  First 


Crusade’s  success  and  the  Byz.  reconquest  of  parts 
of  Anatolia. 

lit.  H.  Antouiadis-Bibicou,  “Un  aspect  des  relations 
byzantino-turques  en  1073-1074,”  12  CEB  (Belgrade  1964) 
2:15-25.  P.  Gautier,  “Lettre  au  Sultan  Malik-Shah  redigee 
par  Michel  Psellos,”  REB  35  (1977)  73-97.  C.E.  Bosworth, 
El'1  6:273-75.  — C.M.B. 

MALTA  (MeAiV?}),  island  lying  80  km  off  the 
southeast  coast  of  Sicily.  Probably  ruled  by  the 
Vandals  from  ca.455  until  it  was  taken  over  by 
the  Ostrogoths  at  an  uncertain  date.  It  was  con¬ 
quered  by  the  Byz.  ca.535.  By  592  it  was  the  seat 
of  a  bishopric  within  the  Sicilian  province,  initially 
under  papal  jurisdiction,  but  transferred  to  the 
patriarchate  of  Constantinople  ca.756.  Although 
attached  to  the  administration  of  Sicily,  it  had  its 
own  doux  by  637  (Nikeph.  25.23).  G.  Schlumber- 
ger’s  association  of  the  seal  of  an  archon  kai  droun- 
garios  ( REGr  13  [1900]  492,  no. 203)  with  Malta 
has  led  to  the  suggestion  that,  owing  to  its  strategic 
position  and  excellent  harbor,  a  fleet  was  stationed 
there.  Archaeological  evidence  is  scanty  and  in 
Byz.  sources  Malta  figures  most  often  as  a  remote 
place  of  exile.  Probably  after  a  series  of  Arab 
attacks  it  fell  to  the  Aghlabids  from  North  Africa 
on  29  Aug.  870.  Destruction  of  Christian  sites  and 
near  complete  Islamicization  followed;  a  Byz.  at¬ 
tempt  at  reconquest  ca.  1050  failed.  Even  after  its 
conquest  by  the  Norman  count  Roger  1  in  logo 
the  Islamic  presence  remained  strong. 

lit.  T.S.  Brown,  “Byzantine  Malta:  A  Discussion  of  the 
Sources,”  in  Medieval  Malta,  ed.  A.T.  Luttrell  (London 
*975)  71-87.  Ahrweiler,  Mer  87.  M.  Talbi,  L’emirat  aghla- 
bide,  184-296  (800-909):  Histoire  politique  (Paris  1966)  475L 

-T.S.B. 

MAMAS  (Md/xa?),  saint;  feastday  2  Sept.  The 
earliest  panegyrics  by  Basil  the  Great  (PG 
31:589-600)  and  Gregory  of  Nazianzos  (PG 
36:6206)  are  devoid  of  factual  information:  they 
only  call  Mamas  a  poor  shepherd;  Gregory  re¬ 
ports  that  Mamas,  who  used  to  milk  the  deer, 
“now  pastures  the  people  of  a  metropolis.”  The 
so-called  encyclical  passio,  preserved  only  in  Latin 
(although  the  authors  assert  that  it  was  written  in 
Greek),  develops  the  theme  of  Mamas’s  pastoral 
life  among  animals:  when  he  was  arrested  and 
thrown  to  wild  beasts,  the  lions  and  leopards  knelt 
at  his  feet.  The  passio  locates  Mamas  in  time  and 
space:  supposedly  puer  (servant?)  of  T[h]aumasios, 
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an  absolutely  unknown  bishop  ot  Caesarea  in 
Cappadocia,  he  was  about  17  when  he  was  discov¬ 
ered  in  the  wilderness,  brought  to  trial,  and  exe¬ 
cuted  in  the  reign  of  Aurelian  (270—75).  A  Greek 
legend  describes  Mamas  as  born  in  Gangra,  son 
of  a  senator  named  Theodotos,  and  martyred  at 
age  15.  The  legend  of  Mamas  is  also  known  in 
Syriac  and  Armenian  versions. 

Representation  in  Art.  There  are  several  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  images  of  Mamas,  the  type  varying 
with  the  context  in  which  the  portrait  appears. 
Plain  portraits  show  him  clad  in  a  short  tunic  and 
long  cape,  with  a  crook  or  a  knife  in  his  hand, 
sometimes  standing  among  sheep.  In  the  Meno- 
logion  of  Basil  II  (p.5)  and  other  calendar 
cycles,  the  martyrdom  of  Mamas  is  chosen  (he  is 
speared  in  the  stomach).  In  illustrated  MSS  of  the 
works  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzos,  Gregory’s  homily 
on  Mamas  is  frequently  accompanied  by  the  im¬ 
age  of  the  shepherd  boy,  kneeling  to  milk  a  doe 
or  merely  seated  among  animals  on  a  hillside 
(Galavaris,  Liturgical  Homilies  100—03).  The  im¬ 
ages  of  Mamas  astride  a  lion  may  reflect  eulogiai 
distributed  at  his  shrine  (A.  Marava-Chatzeniko- 
laou,  DChAE  2  [1960-62]  131-36). 

source.  H.  Delehaye,  “Passio  sancti  Mammetis,”  AB  58 
(1940) 126—41. 

lit.  BHG  1017Z-1022.  A.  Marava-Chatzenikolaou,  Ho 
hagios  Mamas  (Athens  1953),  rev.  F.  Halkin,  AB  71  (1953) 
467-69.  N.  Klerides,  “Prolegomena  kai  keimenon  tes  ako- 
louthias  tou  hagiou  endoxou  megalomartyros  Mamantos 
tou  thaumatourgou,”  KyprSp  15  (1951)  91-145-  G.  Raster, 
LCI  7:483-85.  S.  Gabelic,  “Predstave  sv.  Mamanta  u  zid- 
110m  slikarstvu  na  Kipru,”  Zograf  15  (1984)  69-75. 

-A.K.,  N.P.S. 

MAMAS,  MONASTERY  OF  SAINT,  located  in 
the  southwestern  section  of  Constantinople  near 
the  gate  of  Xylokerkos.  Byz.  tradition  assigned 
the  original  foundation  of  the  monastery  var¬ 
iously  to  Pharasmanes,  a  chamberlain  of  Justinian 
1  (Zon.  3:300.23—26),  or  to  Gordia,  the  sister  of 
Emp.  Maurice  (Preger,  Scriptores  3:274.4-5).  The 
church  served  as  a  private  mausoleum  for  the 
family  of  Maurice,  containing  the  tomb  of  the 
murdered  emperor  and  his  wife. 

By  the  late  10th  C.  Mamas  had  fallen  into  de¬ 
cline  and  was  restored  under  Symeon  the  Theo¬ 
logian.  According  to  tradition,  he  served  as  he- 
goumenos  for  25  years;  08.996-98,  however,  a 
group  of  monks  briefly  rebelled  against  his  au¬ 
thority.  By  the  mid- 12th  C.  the  condition  of  the 


monastic  complex  had  deteriorated  once  again, 
reportedly  on  account  of  the  abuses  of  charistiki- 
arioi.  It  was  rescued  by  the  mystikos  George  Kap- 
padokes,  who  rebuilt  the  monastery  and  secured 
a  chrysobull  from  Emp.  Manuel  I  Komnenos  de¬ 
claring  its  independent  and  self-governing  status. 
In  1158  the  hegoumenos  of  Mamas,  Athanasios 
Philanthropenos,  composed  a  typikon  of  48  chap¬ 
ters  based  largely  on  the  nth-C.  typikon  of  the 
Euergetis  monastery.  Although  the  monks  were 
theoretically  limited  in  number  to  20,  29  signed 
the  typikon.  The  monastery  is  last  attested  in  1399. 

source.  S.  Eustratiades,  “Typikon  tes  en  Konstanti- 
noupolei  mones  tou  hagiou  megalomartyros  Mamantos,” 
Hellenika  1  (1928)  245-314,  corr.  A.  Sigalas,  EEBS  7  (1930) 
399-405  and  V.  Laurent,  EO  30  (1931)  233—42. 

lit.  j.  Pargoire,  “Les  Saint-Mamas  de  Constantinople,” 
IRAIK  9  (1904)  261-316.  [anin,  Eglises  CP  314-19. 

-A.M.T. 

MAMAS,  REGION  OF.  See  Bosporos. 

MAMIKONEAN  (M otpcaKovviavos),  leading  fam¬ 
ily  of  early  Armenia,  said  to  have  been  descended 
from  the  Cenk'.  The  latter  were  traditionally 
identified  with  China,  but  recent  scholarship  has 
identified  them  with  either  the  Tzans  of  the  Cau¬ 
casus  or  an  Asiatic  group  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Jaxartes.  During  the  4th  and  5th  C.,  the  Mami- 
koneans  were  hereditary  commanders-in-chief 
(. sparapetk' )  of  the  Armenian  forces  and  royal  tu¬ 
tors  ( dayeakk ').  As  such,  they  were  able  to  play 
kingmaker  for  the  dynasty  of  the  Arsacids 
(pseudo-P'AWSTOS  Buzand,  bk.  5,  chs.  37-44)  and 
were  Persian  viceroys  after  the  fall  of  the  dynasty. 
Their  domains  included  Tayk'/Tao  and  Taron 
and  they  inherited  lands  belonging  to  the  Church 
at  the  death  in  ca.438  of  the  last  hereditary  patri¬ 
arch,  through  the  marriage  of  his  only  daughter 
to  Hamazasp  Mamikonean. 

Politically,  the  Mamikoneans  usually  sided  with 
Byz.  despite  occasional  compromises  with  the  Per¬ 
sians  and  the  Arabs.  In  368/g,  Musef  Mamikonean 
collaborated  with  imperial  troops  to  replace  Pap 
on  the  Armenian  throne.  The  5th-  and  6th-C. 
revolts  of  Vardan  I  and  II  Mamikonean  served 
Byz.  interests  because  they  were  directed  against 
Persia  and  because  Vardan  II  sought  refuge  in 
Constantinople  after  his  defeat,  even  though  Jus¬ 
tin  II’s  promised  help  had  not  come.  Vardan’s 
unsuccessful  revolt  and  flight  were  repeated  by 
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Grigor  Mamikonean  in  748,  during  his  revolt 
against  the  Arabs. 

From  the  7th  C.  onward,  the  power  of  the 
Mamikoneans  waned.  They  lost  command  of  the 
army  and  their  lands  to  the  rival  Bagratids.  The 
death  of  Musel  Mamikonean  in  battle  against  the 
caliphate  ca.772,  the  subsequent  murder  of  his 
sons,  and  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  the 
Arab  freebooter  Jahhaf  marked  the  end  of  the 
main  line  in  Armenia,  though  some  minor  branches 
survived. 

Even  though  Greek  texts  do  not  employ  the 
family  name  of  Mamikonean,  many  scholars  (e.g., 
Toumanoff,  Adontz)  have  suggested  that  certain 
Byz.  noble  families  of  Armenian  origin  (Mosele, 
Artabasdos,  even  Phokas)  were  descendants  of 
the  Mamikoneans.  The  Mamikonean  connection 
was  also  ascribed  to  some  emperors,  such  as  Hera- 
kleios  and  Philippikos,  Empress  Theodora,  and 
her  brother  caesar  Bardas.  Attractive  though  it 
is,  this  thesis  cannot  be  proven  for  want  of  sources. 

lit.  Toumanoff,  Caucasian  Hist.  209—11.  N.  Adontz, 
Armenia  in  the  Period  of  Justinian ,  ed.  and  tr.  N.G.  Garsoian 
(Lisbon  1970)  183-251.  K.  Mlaker,  “Die  Herkunft  der 
Mamikonier  und  der  Titel  Cenbakur ,”  WZKM  39  (1932) 
133-45.  -N.G.G. 

MAMISTRA.  See  Mopsuestia. 

MAMLUKS  (Ma/LteAouRoi,  from  Ar.  mamluk, 
“slave”),  a  dynasty  of  sultans  that  ruled  over  Egypt 
from  1250  to  1517  and  in  Syria  from  1260  to 
1516.  The  Mamluks  originally  were  Turkish  slaves 
who  f  ormed  the  bodyguard  of  the  Ayyubid  sultan 
in  Cairo.  Taking  advantage  of  the  crisis  caused 
by  the  Crusade  of  Louis  IX  (1249-50),  the  Mam¬ 
luks  murdered  the  last  Ayyubid  sultan  Turanshah 
in  1250  and  seized  effective  political  control;  for 
a  period  of  ten  years,  however,  they  installed  a 
series  of  nominal  Ayyubid  rulers,  among  them  a 
woman  Umm  Khalil  Shadjar  al-Durr.  The  real 
founder  of  the  Mamluk  sultanate  was  al-Zahlr 
Baybars  (1260—77),  who  established  his  position 
by  defeating  the  invading  Mongol  army  of  Hu- 
lagu  at  cAyn  Jalut,  near  Nazareth,  in  1260.  Bay- 
bars  and  his  immediate  successors  subjugated  in¬ 
dependent  lords  in  Syria,  conquered  Crusader 
fortresses  such  as  Caesarea  and  Antioch,  and  fi¬ 
nally  drove  the  Crusaders  from  their  last  strong¬ 
hold  at  Acre  (cAkka)  in  1291.  The  sultanate  re¬ 


mained  a  great  power  through  the  mid-  14th  C., 
when  al-Nasir  Hasan  (1341—51,  1354—61)  tried 
to  play  the  role  of  an  autocratic  ruler;  thereafter 
incessant  usurpations  and  Turco-Mongol  attacks 
created  a  precarious  situation,  and  in  the  early 
16th  C.  the  sultanate  fell  to  the  Ottomans. 

The  Mamluk  sultans  were  natural  allies  of  Byz. 
in  the  confrontation  with  the  Latins  and  Turks. 
The  treaty  of  1281  (M.  Canard,  Byzantion  10  [1935] 
669-80),  signed  by  Michael  VIII  and  Kalawun 
(1279—90),  established  eternal  peace  between  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  Cairo  and  guaranteed  security  of 
both  envoys  and  merchants.  Exchanges  of  ambas¬ 
sadors  continued  under  Andronikos  II  Palaiolo- 
gos;  Andrew  Libadenos  served  as  undersecretary 
on  one  of  these  embassies,  sometime  before  1328. 
In  1349  John  VI  dispatched  to  al-Nasir  Hasan  an 
embassy  led  by  Lazaros,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 
and  Manuel  Sergopoulos,  asking  for  the  reestab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Greek  quarter  (Harat  al-Rum)  in 
Cairo,  protection  of  the  Christians  in  Jerusalem, 
release  of  captives,  etc.  ( Reg  5,  no. 2950).  Some¬ 
time  between  1425  and  1428  John  VIII  corre¬ 
sponded  with  the  sultan  Barsbay  (1422-38),  seek¬ 
ing  an  alliance  against  the  Ottomans  (Gy. 
Moravcsik,  VizVrem  18  [1961]  105-15).  Nonethe¬ 
less  there  was  occasional  persecution  of  Christians 
in  Mamluk  lands.  At  the  beginning  of  the  14th  C. 
Theodore  Metochites  wrote  a  Logos  (no.  12)  on 
the  neomartyr  Michael  who  had  been  recently 
executed  in  Egypt,  just  at  the  time  of  a  Byz. 
embassy  (ed.  H.  Delehaye,  AASS  Nov.  4  [1925] 
App.  670—78). 

lit.  D.  Ayalon,  P.M.  Holt,  El2  6:314-31.  H.  Lammens, 
“Correspondances  diplomatiques  entre  les  sultans  mam- 
louks  d’Egypte  et  les  puissances  chretiennes,"  ROC  9  {1904) 
151-87,  359-92.  F.  Dolger,  “Der  Vertrag  des  Sultans 
Qala’un  von  Agypten  mit  dem  Kaiser  Michael  VIII.  Palaio- 
logos  (1281),”  in  Serta  Monacensia:  Franz  Babinger  zum  15. 
Januar  1951  als  Festgruss  dargebracht  (Leiden  1952)  60-79. 
P.  Schmid,  “Die  diplomatischen  Beziehungen  zwischen 
Konstantinope!  und.  Kairo  71?  Region  des  1  a  Jahrhun- 
derts”  (Ph.D.  diss.,  Univ.  of  Munich  1956).  P.  Schreiner, 
“Byzanz  und  die  Mamluken  in  der  2.  Hiilfte  des  14.  Jahr- 
hunderts,”  Der  Islam  56  (1979)  296-304.  -A.K.,  A.M.T. 


MAMRE,  OAK  OF  (Map.fipr)  77  8pu9,  also  called 
Tepefhvdos,  lit.  “turpentine  tree”),  the  locus 
sanctus  near  Hebron  associated  with  the  Philo- 
xenia  of  Abraham  when  he  provided  hospitality 
to  the  three  angels.  Eusebios  of  Caesarea  ( De - 
monstr.  evang.  5.9.7,  ed.  Heikel,  Eusebius  Werke 
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6:232.5—8)  mentions  that  Terebinthos  was  con¬ 
sidered  holy  by  the  local  people.  Sozomenos  (So- 
zom.  HE  2.4. 2-4)  describes  an  annual  fair  ( pane - 
gyris)  at  the  site  in  which  Jews,  pagans,  and 
Christians  participated  equally.  The  feast  in¬ 
cluded  libations,  incense,  and  animal  sacrifice.  The 
celebrants  dwelt  in  communal  tents  but  strictly 
abstained  from  sex  and  disorderly  behavior.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Eusebios  (VC  3.53.2),  Constantine  I 
ordered  the  altar  there  destroyed  and  statues 
burned  and  had  a  church  built  on  the  spot,  which 
was  also  marked  by  the  sacred  oak  beneath  which 
the  angels  sat.  Remains  of  this  4th-C.  basilica,  later 
rebuilt,  have  been  excavated. 

lit.  Wilkinson,  Pilgrims  173k  EAEHL  3:776—78-  Ova_ 
diah,  Corpus  131—33-  -G.V.,  Z.U.M.,  A.K. 


MA’MUN  (Map-oOe),  caliph  of  the  'Abbasids  (813- 
33);  born  Sept.  786,  died  Tarsos  7  Aug.  833.  He 
was  the  son  of  Harun  al-RashId.  Under  Ma  mun 
the  study  of  ancient  Greek  works  enriched  the 
caliphate’s  flourishing  cultural  life.  Ma  mun  esp. 
patronized  philosophy  and  science,  funding  trans¬ 
lations  of  such  authors  as  Aristotle  and  Ptolemy 
into  Syriac  and  Arabic  and  sending  to  Constanti¬ 
nople  and  Sicily  for  MSS.  He  unsuccessfully  at¬ 
tempted  to  have  Leo  the  Mathematician  visit 
Baghdad  (Lemerle,  Humanism  174O.  For  most  of 
his  reign  Ma’mun  avoided  direct  attacks  on  Byz., 
although  he  supported  the  revolt  of  Thomas  the 
Slav.  In  829/30  he  received  the  embassy  of  John 
VII  Grammatikos.  Hostilities  flared  in  March  830, 
when  Ma’mun  led  an  army  into  Byz.  territory, 
probably  pursuing  the  general  Manuei.  and  re¬ 
acting  against  Byz.  support  for  the  Khurramites 
led  by  Babak  (J.  Rosser,  Byzantina  6  [1974]  265O. 
With  his  brother  MuTasim  in  831  Ma’mun 
launched  another  invasion,  during  which  his  son 
al-c Abbas  defeated  Emp.  Theophilos.  Ma’mun  re¬ 
fused  the  emperor’s  peace  entreaties  and  in  July 
833  invaded  Asia  Minor,  where  he  died,  having 
proclaimed  Muctasim  his  successor. 

lit.  K.V.  Zettersteen,  El  3:221—23.  P.K.  Hint,  Makers  of 
Arab  History  (New  York  1968)  76-94.  Kennedy,  Abbasid 
Caliphate  164-75.  -P.A.H. 

MANASSES,  CONSTANTINE,  writer  at  the  courts 
of  the  sebastokratorissa  Irene  Komnene  and  of  Man¬ 
uel  I,  eventually  metropolitan  of  Naupaktos;  born 


Constantinople  ca.  1130,  died  ca.1187.  Manasses 
(Maj'acrcrr)?)  wrote  various  conventional  panegyr¬ 
ics  (eulogies  of  Manuel  I  and  the  logothetes  Michael 
Hagiotheodorites,  a  monody  on  Nikephoros 
Komnenos,  etc.),  and  ekphraseis.  His  erotic  verse 
romance,  Aristandros  and  Kallithea,  is  preserved 
only  in  fragments.  Manasses  also  wrote  the  Ho - 
doiporikon,  a  verse  description  of  his  participation 
in  the  embassy  of  the  sebastos  John  Kontoste- 
phanos  to  Palestine  in  1160;  his  personal  impres¬ 
sions  and  observations  permeate  the  entire  nar¬ 
rative.  In  an  ekphrasis  of  bird  hunting,  Manasses 
concentrated  on  the  elderly  and  bold  leader  who 
looked  fierce  and  behaved  disgracefully  (L.  Stern- 
bach,  Eos  7  [1901]  181-86).  One  can  hypothesize 
that  Manasses  was  alluding  to  Andronikos  I,  esp. 
because  he  reportedly  caught  the  whole  flock  of 
birds,  so  that  no  messenger  (Angelos)  remained. 

Manasses  created  a  new  genre  of  verse  chroni¬ 
cle,  his  Chronike  synopsis  that  encompasses  the  pe¬ 
riod  from  Adam  to  1081.  He  followed  Zonaras 
primarily  but  omitted  the  reign  of  Alexios  I  (treated 
so  critically  by  Zonaras),  proclaiming  himself 
unable  to  present  the  exploits  of  the  Komnenoi. 
The  sympathies  of  Manasses  lie  with  the  nobility, 
and  he  condemns  Nikephoros  III  for  his  support 
of  smiths,  woodcutters,  merchants,  and  other 
“craftsmen”  (vv.6706-13).  Manasses  stresses  the 
erotic  element  in  the  relations  of  Zoe  with  the 
young  Michael  the  Paphlagonian.  The  playful  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  Chronicle  is  emphasized  by  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  Homeric  images,  by  the  rhetorically  ar¬ 
tificial  vocabulary,  and  by  uncouth  expressions. 
The  Chronicle  was  very  popular;  besides  a  great 
number  of  MSS  of  the  original,  there  is  a  vernac¬ 
ular  paraphrase,  a  continuation,  and  a  i4th-C. 
Bulgarian  translation  with  rich  illuminations. 

ed.  Breviarium  historiae  metricum,  ed.  I.  Bekker  (Bonn 
1837).  PG  127:219-472.  I.  Bogdan,  Die  slavische  Manasses- 
Chronik  (Munich  1966).  K.  Horna,  “Das  Hodoiporikon  des 
Konstantin  Manasses,”  BZ  13  (1904)  325-47.  O.  Mazal,  Der 
Roman  des  Konstantinos  Manasses  (Graz-Vienna-Cologne  1967). 
See  also  list  in  Tusculum-Lexikon  495-97. 

lit.  Hunger,  Lit.  1:419—22.  O.  Lampsidis,  Die  vier 
Handschriften  der  Ausgaben  der  Chronike  Synopsis  von 
K.  Manasses,”  Byzantion  53  (1983)  654—59.  Demosieumata 
peri  ten  Chroniken  Synopsin  Konstantinou  tou  Manasse  (Athens 
1980).  Jeffreys,  “Chroniclers”  199-238.  O.  Lampsidis,  “Zur 
Biographie  von  K.  Manasses  und  zu  seiner  Chronike  Syn¬ 
opsis,"  Byzantion  58  (1988)  97-1 11.  1.  Dujcev,  Miniatjurite 
na  Manasievata  letopis  (Sofia  1962).  -A.K. 

MANAZKERT.  See  Mantzikert. 


MANBIJ.  See  Hierapolis. 


MANDAEANS  (from  Aramaic  manda  [yvaiors], 
“knowledge”),  a  sect  whose  teachings  are  based 
on  Gnosticism,  also  known  as  Nasoreans  or  St. 
John  Christians;  it  apparently  already  existed  in 
Syria  in  the  1st  and  2nd  C.  and  still  survives  today 
in  Iraq  and  Iran.  Teachings  of  the  Mandaeans, 
contained  in  works  such  as  the  Ginza  (Treasure), 
are  dualist  and  resemble  Manichaeanism:  the 
soul  is  imprisoned  in  the  body  and  will  be  freed 
by  Manda  d’Hayye,  a  personification  of  the  “Knowl¬ 
edge  of  Life.”  Mandaeans  stressed  frequent  bap¬ 
tism  and  paid  special  honor  to  John  the  Baptist, 
causing  some  scholars  to  argue  that  they  were 
disciples  of  the  Baptist.  The  Mandaeans  were 
opposed  to  practices  such  as  celibacy  and  baptism 
in  still  water.  Their  historical  importance  lies  in 
their  survival  as  a  group,  allowing  insight  into  a 
living  Gnostic  tradition  that  is  otherwise  largely 
extinct. 

ED.  Ginza,  der  Schatz  oder  das  grosse  Buck  der  Mandaer,  ed. 
M.  Lidzbarski,  2  vols.  (Gottingen  1925).  E.S.  Drower,  The 
Canonical  Prayerbook  of  the  Mandaeans  (Leiden  1959),  with 
Eng.  tr. 

lit.  E.S.  Drower,  The  Secret  Adam  (Oxford  ig6o).  K. 
Rudolph,  Die  Mandaer,  2  vols.  (Gottingen  1960—61).  Der 
Mandaismus,  ed.  G.  Widengren  (Darmstadt  1982). 

-T.E.G. 


MANDATE  (svToXf),  mandatum),  a  transaction 
whereby  an  authorized  person  (the  mandatary) 
was  empowered  and  obligated  to  act  for  another. 
A  mandate  was  issued  when  the  mandatary  was 
to  appear,  on  behalf  of  the  person  who  authorized 
him,  before  a  court,  state  authorities,  or  at  a 
transaction.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  attempt 
to  work  out  any  theory  of  legal  representation. 
Therefore,  the  distinction  is  fluid  between  the 
representative  in  court  (entoleus,  cf.  Nov.  Just.  71) 
who  appeared  for  a  single  case  and  the  adminis¬ 
trator  of  an  estate  (epitropos,  procurator)  who  served 
for  a  long  time  or  even  continuously  on  another’s 
behalf  in  various  ways.  The  custom  of  entrusting 
by  will  a  close  relative  or  spouse  with  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  estate  for  the  survivors  led  in  the 
post-Justinianic  period  to  a  type  of  mandatary 
known  as  an  epitropos,  whose  role  must  be  var¬ 
iously  interpreted  according  to  context:  as  guard¬ 
ian,  administrator,  or  executor  of  a  will  (see  Peira, 
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15;  lvir.  i,  no.  12.8-12,  a.  1001;  Lavra  3,  110.160. 
1-2).  -D.S. 

MANDATOR  (gtavdaToop),  subaltern  official  em¬ 
ployed  for  special  missions.  The  taktika  of  the 
gth  and  10th  C.  distinguish  between  imperial  man¬ 
datores  and  those  of  high-ranking  military  and  civil 
functionaries;  a  seal  records  the  mandator  of  the 
logothetes  tou  dromou  (Laurent,  Corpus  2, 
no. 472).  The  term  mandator  is  first  used  in  a  gth- 
C.  chronicle  (Theoph.  i82f)  for  Justinian  I’s 
spokesman  during  the  Nika  Revolt  of  532.  Man- 
datores  also  had  police  functions — according  to  the 
(late  ioth-C.?)  vita  two  of  them  were  sent  to  arrest 
Maximos  the  Confessor  (PG  go:  109C).  The  seals 
of  imperial  mandatores  are  of  the  7th— gth  C.  (Lau¬ 
rent,  Corpus  2,  nos.  257—68);  mandatores  are  also 
mentioned  in  the  mid-gth-C.  taktikon  of  Uspenskij 
and  in  the  late  gth-C.  Kletorologion  of  Philotheos. 
In  chrysobulls  of  the  end  of  the  1  ith  C.  mandatores 
of  the  dromos  function  as  guides  for  foreign  envoys 
(e.g..  Lavra  1,  no.48.45).  The  chief  of  the  manda¬ 
tores  was  called  protomandator)  a  seal  of  the  proto- 
mandator  George  Pekoules  is  dated  to  the  1  ith  C. 
(Laurent,  Corpus  2,  no.  256).  The  office  of  man¬ 
dator  disappeared  thereafter;  according  to  Guil- 
land  ( Institutions  1:597),  was  replaced  by  tza- 
ousios. 

lit.  Bury,  Adm.  System  1 13.  -A.K. 

MANDORLA  (It.,  lit.  “almond”),  a  conventional 
term  for  the  aureole  shown  surrounding  an  entire 
figure  to  indicate  the  presence  of  the  power  of 
God.  Usually  almond-shaped,  it  may  be  round  for 
seated  figures.  Seen  first  in  5th-C.  art- — Old  Tes¬ 
tament  scenes  at  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  Rome;  apse 
of  Hosios  David,  Thessalonike— it  then  envelops 
Christ  in  scenes  of  his  Transfiguration  and  As¬ 
cension  and  the  Virgin  m  Glory  in  6th-C.  art. 
Rooted  in  Jewish  and  Antique  literary  images,  the 
mandorla  unites  ideas  of  enveloping  light  and 
enveloping,  protective  cloud.  Applied  initially  to 
varied  instances  of  the  “glory  of  God”  (Septuagint 
doxa — W.  Loerke,  Gesta  20  [1981]  15—22),  it  was 
eventually  restricted  to  Christ  and  the  Virgin  Mary 
as  a  sign  of  their  celestial  glory.  It  surrounds  the 
figure  of  Christ  in  the  Anastasis  from  the  10th 
C.  onward  and  in  the  Dormition  from  the  late 
12th  C.  In  Palaiologan  art,  the  mandorla  was 
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understood  primarily  as  light  and  was  extrava¬ 
gantly  developed  in  images  associated  with  He- 
sychasm,  as  in,  for  example,  the  miniature  of  the 
Transfiguration  in  Paris,  B.N.  gr.  1242  (Rice,  Ait 
of  Byz,  pl.39). 

lit.  O.  Brendel,  “Origin  and  Meaning  of  the  Man- 
dorla,”  GBAg  25  (1944)  5^24-  -A.W.C. 

MANDYAS  (/xavSvas),  originally  a  light  Roman 
cloak  (attested  from  ca.200),  resembling  the  chla- 
mys.  Both  Hesychios  of  Alexandria  and  Eusta¬ 
thios  of  Thessalonike  assert  that  it  originated  with 
the  Persians.  The  term  came  to  designate  the  long, 
dark,  plain  cloak  worn  over  the  monastic  tunic  by 
both  men  and  women.  Hanging  from  the  shoul¬ 
ders,  it  opens  in  front  and  stretches  down  to  the 
knees;  it  is  fastened  at  the  neck  and  below  the 
waist  by  drawstrings.  According  to  monastic  typika , 
a  new  mandyas  was  distributed  to  monks  every  two 
years  (P.  Gautier,  REB  32  [1974]  65.610).  The 
term  mandyas  can  also  refer  to  the  cloak  that  is 
worn  by  a  bishop  except  when  he  dons  the  omo- 
phorion  to  celebrate  the  liturgy;  the  episcopal 
mandyas  may  be  more  elaborate,  with  embroidered 
panels  at  its  four  corners  from  which  spread  rays 
called  potamoi  (“rivers”).  In  the  14th  C.,  the  em¬ 
peror  donned  a  gold  mandyas  during  the  corona¬ 
tion  (pseudo- Kod.  261.3). 

lit.  F.  Kolb,  “Romische  Mantel:  paenula,  lacerna,  man- 
dye,”  Romische  Mitteilungen  80  (1973)  69—167.  Walter,  Art 
and  Ritual  30.  Bernadakis,  “Ornements  liturgiques  136. 
K.  Wessel,  RBK  3:450.  -N.P.S. 


MANDYLION  {fxavdvMov),  the  Holy  Towel,  a 
precious  acheiropoietos  said  not  only  to  have 
been  an  authentic  likeness  of  Christ  but  one  which 
Christ  himself  willingly  produced.  It  was  thus 
often  cited  both  as  proof  of  the  reality  of  his 
incarnation— as  it  had  been  in  contact  with  his 
body-arid  as  justification  for  the  Iconophile  po¬ 
sition:  Christ  thereby  endorsed  the  making  of  his 
images. 

The  existence  of  the  Mandylion  is  first  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  6th  C.  According  to  one  of  several 
versions  of  the  story,  Abgar,  a  isI-C.  king  of 
Edessa,  had  fallen  ill  and  begged  Christ  to  come 
and  cure  him;  instead,  Christ  gave  the  King’s 
messenger  a  towel  that  he  had  pressed  to  his  face 
and  that  retained  the  impression  of  his  features. 


(In  some  reports  Christ  sent  a  letter  instead.  Both 
relics  were  honored  in  Edessa.)  The  king  was 
cured  by  the  miraculous  image,  which,  after  being 
lost  and  then  miraculously  rediscovered,  re¬ 
mained  in  the  city  even  after  its  conquest  by  the 
Arabs.  In  944,  John  Kourkouas  besieged  Edessa 
and  obtained  the  Mandylion  as  a  condition  of  his 
withdrawal.  The  Mandylion  was  carried  in  a 
triumphal  procession  to  Constantinople  that  same 
year  to  the  Pharos  chapel  in  the  Great  Palace. 
Its  arrival  is  described  in  the  Story  of  the  Image  of 
Edessa  (PG  1 13:421-54)  attributed  to  Emp.  Con¬ 
stantine  VII  Porphyrogennetos,  and  the  event  was 
celebrated  thereafter  annually  on  16  Aug.  (V. 
Grumel,  AB  68  [1950]  135-52)-  The  Mandylion 
may  have  been  one  of  the  relics  purchased  by 
King  Louis  IX  in  1247  and  taken  to  Paris;  these 
were  housed  in  the  Ste.  Chapelle  until  lost  during 
the  French  Revolution. 

The  extent  of  the  influence  exerted  by  the  relic 
on  other  images  of  Christ  after  its  arrival  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  remains  to  be  explored.  Its  original 
aspect  can  be  reconstructed  through  its  many 
copies.  Although  Christ  s  features  on  the  Man¬ 
dylion  are  those  of  the  Pantokrator,  the  Mandy¬ 
lion  image  is  not  a  bust:  it  shows  the  nimbed  head 
of  Christ  and  part  of  his  neck,  but  not  his  shoul¬ 
ders.  The  face  is  painted  as  though  imprinted  on 
a  horizontal  fringed  strip  of  white  cloth,  which  is 
sometimes  woven  with  diaper  pattern  or  stupes 
of  ornament.  The  earliest  surviving  example  is  on 
a  lOth-C.  icon  at  St.  Catherine’s  monastery,  Sinai, 
celebrating  the  Abgar  story  (Weitzmann,  Sinat 
Icons  B.58). 

As  the  Story  of  the  Image  was  incorporated  into 
the  menologion  of  Symeon  Metaphrastes,  some 
1  ith-C.  illustrated  MSS  of  the  menologion  also  con¬ 
tain  images  of  the  Mandylion  and  even  short 
narrative  cycles  illustrating  the  story  of  the  relic 
and  of  its  arrival  in  the  capital.  Longer  cycles 
appear  in  the  14th  C.:  on  a  scroll  in  the  Morgan 
Library  (S.  Der  Nersessian,  IzvBulgArchlnst  10 
[1936]  98—106;  Illuminated  Greek  MSS,  no.56),  on 
ten  silver  panels  that  frame  a  i4th-C.  painted  icon 
of  the  Mandylion  in  Genoa  (Grabar,  Revetements, 
no.35),  and  in  the  Serbian  church  of  Matejic  (V. 
Petkovic,  PKJIF  12  [1932]  1 1-19).  A  curious  min¬ 
iature  in  the  Madrid  Skylitzes  MS  shows  Emp. 
Romanos  I  receiving  and  embracing  the  Man¬ 
dylion,  here  represented  not  as  a  piece  of  im¬ 


printed  cloth  but  as  the  disembodied  head  of 
Christ  resting  on  a  towel  (Grabar-Manoussacas, 
Skylitzes,  fig.  158). 

In  monumental  painting,  the  Mandylion  was  a 
popular  theme  in  all  quarters  of  the  empire  and 
beyond,  including  Cappadocia  (N.  Thierry,  Zograf 
11  [1980]  16-18)  and  Georgia  (T.  Velmans,  Zo¬ 
graf  10  [1979]  74-78).  It  has  no  fixed  place  in 
church  decoration,  but  often  forms  a  pendant  to 
the  keramion.  The  Mandylion  image  was  also 
known  in  the  West  where,  with  certain  differences 
of  detail  (Christ’s  neck  is  not  included,  the  crown 
of  thorns  is  eventually  added),  it  developed  as  the 
“Veronica.” 

lit.  Dobschiitz,  Christusbilder  102-96,  158—249*.  29— 
129**.  Av.  Cameron,  “The  History  of  the  Image  of  Edessa: 
The  Telling  of  a  Story,”  Okeanos  80-94.  J.M.  Fiey,  "Image 
d’Edesse  ou  Linceul  de  Turin,”  RHE  82  (1987)  271-77.  K. 
Weitzmann,  “The  Mandylion  and  Constantine  Porphyro- 
genitus,”  CahArch  11  (i960)  163—84.  Pallas,  Passion  und 
Bestattung  134-46.  A.  Grabar,  La  Saint.e  Face  de  Laon  (Prague 
1931).  -N.P.S. 

MANFRED,  king  of  Sicily  (1258-66);  born  1232, 
died  Benevento  26  Feb.  1266.  The  illegitimate 
son  of  Frederick  II  Hohenstaufen,  Manfred  was 
elected  king  of  Sicily  in  1254  after  the  death  of 
his  half-brother  Conrad  IV.  He  was  not  crowned 
until  1258,  however,  after  overcoming  papal  op¬ 
position.  Manfred  continued  his  ancestors’  policy 
of  conquest  of  the  Balkans.  Although  his  sister 
Constance-Anna  was  married  to  John  III  Va- 
tatzes,  Manfred  abandoned  his  father’s  alliance 
with  the  empire  of  Nicaea  after  the  death  of 
Theodore  II  Laskaris  and  formed  a  coalition 
with  the  despotate  of  Epiros.  On  2  June  1259  he 
married  Helena,  daughter  of  Michael  II  Kom- 
nenos  Doukas  of  Epiros  (M.  Dendias,  EpChron  1 
[ig26]  219—94).  Michael  confirmed  Manfred’s 
possession  of  coastal  lands  that  he  had  previously 
seized  in  Albanian  Epiros.  Manfred  joined  the 
anti-Nicene  alliance  of  Michael  and  William  II 
Villehardouin  and  sent  400  German  knights  to 
fight  at  Pelagonia,  but  did  not  himself  participate 
in  the  battle  (D.J.  Geanakoplos,  DOP  7  [1953] 
101-41).  After  the  defeat  of  the  coalition,  the 
victorious  Michael  VIII  Palaiologos  offered  to 
marry  Manfred’s  sister  Anna,  but  she  refused. 
Manfred  was  killed  at  Benevento  in  battle  against 
Charles  I  of  Anjou,  who  succeeded  him  as  king 
of  Sicily.  Manfred’s  daughter  Constance  was  mar- 
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ried  to  Peter  III  of  Aragon,  thus  providing  the 
latter  with  a  claim  to  Sicily  (see  Sicilian  Vespers). 

lit.  E.  Merendino,  “Manfredi  fra  Epiro  e  Nicea,”  15 
CEB  4  (Athens  1980)  245—52.  M.  Dendias,  “Le  roi  Manfred 
de  Sicile  et  la  bataille  de  Pelagonie,"  in  Mel. Diehl  1  555— 60. 
PLP ,  no.16779.  Nicol,  Epiros  I  166—82,  192—94.  B.  Berg, 
“Manfred  of  Sicilv  and  the  Greek  East,”  Byzantma  14  (1988) 
263-89.  '  -A.M.T. 

MANGANA,  region  of  Constantinople,  named 
after  a  depot  of  military  engines  (/ xayyava ),  sit¬ 
uated  on  the  east  declivity  of  the  Acropolis  hill. 
The  family  of  Michael  I  Rangabe  owned  a  man¬ 
sion  there,  transformed  by  Basil  I  into  a  crown 
domain  with  far-flung  landed  possessions  to  de¬ 
fray  the  expenses  of  the  imperial  table.  Constan¬ 
tine  IX  Monomachos  developed  the  area:  he  built 
a  monastery  of  St.  George,  a  palace  (later  de¬ 
stroyed  by  Isaac  II),  and  a  hospital,  and  estab¬ 
lished  a  law  school  there.  The  monastic  church, 
cloister,  and  surrounding  garden  were  con¬ 
structed  on  a  lavish  scale  by  Constantine,  who  was 
subsequently  buried  there  in  1055.  The  imperial 
court  visited  the  church  annually  on  23  Apr.,  the 
feast  of  St.  George.  Constantine  IX  granted  the 
“ pronoia  of  Mangana”  to  the  future  patriarch  Con¬ 
stantine  (III)  Leichoudes,  but  the  meaning  of 
the  term  pronoia  here  is  debatable  (A.  Hohlweg, 
BZ  60  [1967]  291-94). 

After  brief  occupation  by  Latin  monks  during 
the  i3th-C.  Latin  Empire  of  Constantinople,  the 
monastery  was  restored  to  the  Greeks  under  Mi¬ 
chael  VIII.  John  VI  Kantakouzenos  lived  at 
Mangana  for  a  while  after  his  abdication.  Greek 
monks  continued  to  inhabit  Mangana  until  1453, 
when  Turkish  dervishes  occupied  it.  Soon  there¬ 
after  the  monastic  complex  was  destroyed  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  fortified  circuit  of  the  seraglio. 
Archaeological  exploration  has  revealed  a  com¬ 
plex  of  substructures  among  which  the  remains 
of  the  Church  of  St.  George  are  recognizable. 

During  the  14th  C.  the  monastery  housed  the 
relics  of  Christ’s  Passion,  which  attracted  numer¬ 
ous  visitors,  including  pilgrims  from  Rus\  It  held 
second  place  in  the  hierarchy  of  Constantinopol- 
itan  monasteries.  A  number  of  MSS  have  survived 
from  its  library;  at  least  two  were  copied  at  Man¬ 
gana  in  the  14th  C. 

lit.  R.  Demangel,  E.  Mamboury,  Le  quartier  des  Man- 
ganes  (Paris  1939).  Janin,  Eglises  CP  70-76.  Lemerle,  Cinq 
etudes  273-83.  N.  Oikonomides,  “St.  George  of  the  Man- 
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gana,  Maria  Skleraina  and  the  ‘Malyj  Sion’  of  Novgorod, 
DOP  34-35  (1980-81)  239-46.  Majeska,  Russian  Travelers 
366-72.  E.  Malamut,  “Nouvelle  hypothese  sur  l’origine  de 
la  maison  imperiale  des  Manganes,”  in  Aphieroma  Svoronos 
1:127—34.  -C.M.,  A.M.T. 

MANGLABITES  (fjtay(y)\otPirn<;),  member  of  the 
manglabion  (lit.  “cudgel”),  a  detachment  ot  impe¬ 
rial  bodyguards  (along  with  the  hetaireia).  Man- 
glabitai  preceded  the  emperor  at  ceremonies  and 
had  to  unlock  certain  gates  of  the  palace  every 
morning.  They  were  armed  with  swords  (De  cer. 
576.1).  The  first  mention  is  in  the  gth-C.  vita  of 
Philaretos  the  Merciful — his  son  John  was  spa- 
tharios  and  manglabites.  The  etymology  is  under 
discussion:  M.  Canard  (. Byzantion  21  [1951]  4°5’ 
n.i)  has  associated  the  word  with  the  Arabic  niijlab, 
a  whip,  while  others  have  suggested  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  Lat.  manus,  “hand,”  and  clava,  “cudgel 
(De  adm.  imp.  51.61-62);  the  verb  manglabizo  was 
used  for  flogging  (Ph.  Koukoules,  Thessalonikes 
Eustathiou  ta  laographika  [Athens  1950]  2:114,  n.6). 
The  term  rabdouchoi,  “bludgeon-carriers,”  in  the 
vita  of  Ignatios  the  Deacon  (PG  105:529c),  was 
probably  a  synonym  for  manglabitai. 

Manglabitai  fulfilled  special  assignments,  some¬ 
times  to  kill  or  capture  an  imperial  adversary; 
because  of  their  closeness  to  the  ruler  they  would 
occasionally  be  involved  in  conspiracy  against  him. 
Their  commanders,  sometimes  called  epi  tou  man- 
glabiou  or  protomanglabitai ,  held  a  high  position  in 
the  10th  C.,  whereas  a  simple  manglabites  could  be 
illiterate  (Lavra  1,  no.  16.49,  a.  10 12).  According  to 
Oikonomides  (Listes  328),  imperial  manglabitai  dis¬ 
appeared  by  the  end  of  the  11th  C.  On  the  other 
hand,  manglabitai  of  the  Great  Church  are  known 
only  from  seals  of  the  11th— 13th  C.  (Laurent, 
Corpus  5.1,  nos.  142—43). 

lit.  A.  Vogt,  Constantin  Porphyrogenete,  Le  livre  des  cere¬ 
monies.  Commentaire,  vol.  1  (Paris  1935)  32-  Seibt,  Bleisiegel 
206-09.  Schlumbergcr,  Sig.  537-43-  R-  Jenkins  in  De  adm. 
imp.  2:200.  -A.K. 

MANI  (Maurp  Mamrj),  the  mountainous  central 
“finger”  of  the  Peloponnesos  extending  south¬ 
ward  into  the  Cretan  Sea  and  terminating  in  Cape 
Tainaron  (Matapan).  The  region  has  an  unusually 
rough  and  rocky  terrain  formed  by  the  southern 
reaches  of  Mt.  Taygetos,  which  plunges  sheer  into 
the  sea  at  many  points;  as  a  result  it  tended  to  be 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  peninsula,  and  its 


population  has  a  tradition  of  resistance  to  control 
by  a  central  authority. 

In  the  4th  and  5th  C.  the  Mani  was  ravaged  by 
invasions  of  Goths  and  Vandals,  and  also  suffered 
from  severe  earthquakes.  In  the  late  6th  C.  began 
the  invasions  of  the  Slavs,  some  of  whom  settled 
permanently  and  came  to  be  known  as  the  Ezeri- 
tai  and  Melingoi.  According  to  Constantine  VII 
Porphyrogennetos  (De  adm.  imp.,  50.71—75),  the 
Maniots  were  ethnically  Greek  (“the  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Romans  who  even  to  this  day  are 
called  ‘Hellenes’  by  the  local  inhabitants”)  and 
retained  their  allegiance  to  the  Byz.  Empire  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  the  Slavic  invasions.  Byz.  polit¬ 
ical  control  over  the  Mani  was  reasserted  in  the 
9th  C.;  the  Mani  was  part  of  the  theme  of  the 
Peloponnesos.  In  the  13th  C.  the  Mani  was  briefly 
under  the  control  of  the  Franks  who  constructed 
great  castles  at  Passava  and  Maina;  the  Byz.  re¬ 
covered  Mani  by  the  treaty  of  1262,  but  their 
authority  over  the  region  remained  nominal.  The 
Ottomans  added  Mani  to  their  territory  after  the 
fall  of  Mistra  in  1460. 

Christianity  penetrated  into  Mani  by  the  5th  C. 
and  at  least  four  churches  built  there  in  the  5th 
and  6th  C.  are  known.  Nonetheless,  there  must 
have  been  considerable  reversion  to  paganism 
during  the  time  of  Slavic  settlement  in  the  penin¬ 
sula,  and  Constantine  VII  states  that  Maniots  were 
considered  by  some  [Christian]  “local  inhabitants” 
as  idol  worshipers;  he  says  that  they  were  con¬ 
verted  to  Christianity  by  Basil  I.  Strangely  enough, 
the  conversion  of  the  Maniots  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  Vita  Basilii,  and  missionaries  (notably 
Nikon  ho  “Metanoeite”)  were  active  in  the  Mani 
in  the  9th  and  10th  C.  The  churches  built  in  the 
10th  C.  and  thereafter  are  remarkable  for  their 
number  and  their  state  of  preservation,  although 
it  is  unclear  whether  this  should  be  attributed  to 
the  wealth  of  the  area  in  Byz.  times  or  to  its 
modern  isolation.  Most  of  these  churches  are  small 
versions  of  the  cross-in-square  plan  although  local 
features,  such  as  the  vault  of  the  nave  projecting 
into  the  narthex,  are  evident,  as  at  St.  Theodore, 
Vamvaka,  dated  by  inscription  to  1075.  Among 
the  most  elaborately  painted  are  the  Church  of 
Hagios  Strategos  at  Voularioi  (12th  C.)  and  St. 
Nicholas  at  Kambinari  near  Platsa,  whose  first 
program  of  decoration  was  commissioned  by  Con¬ 
stantine  Spanes,  military  governor  ( tzaousios )  of 
the  region  in  1337. 
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lit.  D.E.  Rogan,  Mani,  History  and  Monuments  (Athens 
1973).  P.  Calonaros,  “A  travers  le  Magne:  Les  chateaux 
francs  de  Passava  et  du  Grand  Magne,”  HellCont  3  (1938) 
375—8°.  N.B.  Drandakes  et  al.  in  PraktArchEt  (1979)  156— 
214;  (1980)  188-246;  (1981)  449-578.  N.B.  Drandakes, 
Byzantinai  toichographiai  tes  Mesa  Manes  (Athens  1964).  H. 
Megaw,  “Byzantine  Architecture  in  Mani,”  BSA  33  (1932— 
33)  137-62.  D.  Mouriki,  The  Frescoes  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Nicholas  at  Platsa  in  the  Mani  (Athens  1975). 

-T.E.G..  A.C. 

MANI  (MarT/s),  religious  leader  and  founder  of 
Manichaeanism;  born  Babylonia  14  Apr.  216, 
died  2  Mar.  274  or  26  Feb.  277.  According  to  a 
legend,  he  was  flayed  alive  by  authorities  of  the 
Sasanian  state  and  his  “passion”  or  “crucifixion” 
lasted  26  days.  The  Byz.  had  a  negative  view  of 
Mani  and  regarded  him  as  a  particularly  noxious 
heretic  rather  than  as  the  founder  of  a  separate 
religion;  some  theologians  (e.g.,  Aphrahat)  ad¬ 
mitted,  however,  that  he  did  recognize  the  unity 
of  the  Godhead.  His  name  was  derived  by  the 
Byz.  from  the  verb  mainomai,  “to  be  furious  or 
mad”  (e.g.,  Titos  of  Bostra,  PG  18:10776).  The 
Byz.  legend  of  Mani,  differing  from  that  of  Mus¬ 
lim  sources,  is  developed  in  the  Acta  Archelai; 
some  details  were  added  by  Epiphanios  of  Sala- 
mis,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Kedrenos,  etc.  According 
to  this  legend,  Mani’s  real  name  was  Skythianos; 
in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  he  settled  among  the 
Saracens;  his  wife,  an  Egyptian  prostitute,  urged 
Mani  to  go  to  Egypt,  where  he  met  a  certain 
Terebinthos  who  became  his  disciple  and  re¬ 
corded  Mani’s  doctrines  in  four  books — Mysteries, 
Chapters,  Evangelion,  and  Treasure.  Epiphanios  re¬ 
lates  that  Mani-Skythianos  was  killed  when  a  roof 
fell  on  his  head;  Cyril  locates  his  death  in  Judea; 
Sokrates  (HE  1.22.4)  states  that  Terebinthos  as¬ 
sumed  the  name  of  Buddha. 

lit.  G.  Widengren,  Mam  and  Manichaeanism  (London 
1965)  23—58.  H.C.  Puech,  Le  manicheisme.  Son  fondateur,  sa 
doctrine  (Paris  1949).  O.  Kli'ma,  Manis  Zeit  und  Leben  (Prague 
1962)  217—400.  C.  Riggi,  Epifanio  contra  Mani  (Rome  1967). 

— T.E.G.,  A.K. 

MANIAKES,  GEORGE,  general  and  usurper;  died 
Ostrovo  near  Thessalonike  between  Apr.  and  early 
June  1043  (Shepard,  “Russians  Attack”  174,  n.4). 
Of  low  birth,  Maniakes  (Mantdiajs)  impressed 
even  his  opponents  by  his  great  size,  courage,  and 
military  skills.  In  1030,  as  strategos  of  Telouch, 
he  saved  his  town  from  Arab  attack;  in  1031  or 


1032,  as  strategos  of  the  cities  of  the  Euphrates 
(Samosata  in  Yahya — V.  Rozen,  Imperator  Vasilij 
Bolgarobojca  jSt.  Petersburg  1883]  72),  he  won 
Edessa  and  sent  to  Constantinople  Jesus’  pur¬ 
ported  letter  to  Abgar  (see  Mandylion).  He  gov¬ 
erned  Vaspurakan  ca.  1034  or  1035.  About  1037 
Michael  IV  sent  him  to  Italy  as  strategos  autokrator. 
In  1038  he  attacked  Sicily  with  forces  that  in¬ 
cluded  Varangians  (with  Harold  Hardrada)  and 
500  Normans.  Maniakes  conquered  eastern  Sicily. 
But  in  1040,  falsely  accused,  he  was  recalled  and 
imprisoned  in  Constantinople.  Released  by  Mi¬ 
chael  V,  he  went  as  katepano  to  subdue  the  Nor¬ 
mans  in  southern  Italy  (arrived  Apr.  1042),  where 
he  behaved  with  great  cruelty.  His  feud  with  Ro¬ 
manos  Skleros  (their  estates  abutted  in  Anatolia) 
culminated  when  the  latter  influenced  Constan¬ 
tine  IX  to  recall  Maniakes  (Sept.  1042).  Outraged, 
Maniakes  rebelled,  crossed  to  Dyrrachion  (Feb. 
1043),  and  marched  on  the  Byz.  capital.  He  fell 
at  the  moment  of  victory;  his  head  was  paraded 
through  Constantinople.  Maniakes’  career  is  de¬ 
picted  at  length  in  the  Madrid  Skylitzes  MS  (Gra- 
bar-Manoussacas,  Skylitzes,  nos.  5oof,  519—21,  545— 
47).  Descendants  of  his  former  troops,  called 
Maniakatai,  are  attested  in  the  late  11th  C. 
(An.Komn.  2:117.3);  a  protospatharios  George 
Maniakes  (the  same  or  a  grandson?)  held  land  in 
central  Greece  (Svoronos,  Cadastre  69).  K.  Kon- 
stantopoulos  (EEBS  9  [1932]  123-28)  denies  that 
the  seal  published  by  G.  Schlumberger  (L’epopee 
byzantine  [Paris  1905]  3:457)  belonged  to  Ma¬ 
niakes. 

lit.  Falkenhausen,  Dominazione  60,  74,  95L  A.  Poppe, 
“La  derniere  expedition  russe  contre  Constantinople,”  BS 
32  (1971)  14—21.  Guilland,  Institutions  2:1076 

— C.M.B.,  A.C. 

MANIAKION.  See  Torque. 

MANICHAEANISM,  a  system  of  belief  that  spread 
throughout  the  Roman  Empire,  the  Near  East, 
and  as  far  east  as  China:  the  remnants  of  Mani- 
cliaean  writings  have  been  found  in  Tebessa 
(Theveste),  North  Africa  (P.  Alfaric,  Revue  d’his- 
toire  et  litterature  religieuses  6  [1920]  62—98),  in 
Fayyum,  and  in  northwestern  Turkestan  (E. 
Chavannes,  P.  Pelliot,  JSav  18  [1911]  499-617). 
The  system  was  allegedly  formulated  by  the  Per¬ 
sian  religious  leader  Mani.  It  was  uncompromis- 
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ingly  dualistic  and  grew  out  of  Zoroastrianism; 
the  latter,  however,  presented  the  primeval  con¬ 
flict  between  Light  and  Darkness  primarily  as  that 
of  the  forces  of  nature,  whereas  Manichaeanism 
emphasized  the  struggle  of  ethical  principles — - 
Good  and  Evil;  while  Zoroastrianism  was  optimis¬ 
tic,  Manichaeanism  tended  toward  pessimism.  It 
was  influenced,  at  least  in  its  western  manifesta¬ 
tion,  by  Gnosticism  and  Judeo-Christianity. 

The  search  for  the  roots  of  evil  made  Mani- 
chaeanism  popular:  even  Augustine  was  tempo¬ 
rarily  an  adherent  (A. I.  Sidorov,  VDI  [1983]  no. 2, 
145-61).  According  to  Manichaean  teaching,  the 
history  of  the  cosmos  consists  of  three  periods: 
the  past  when  the  Spirit  was  not  yet  mixed  with 
Matter;  the  present  when  these  two  principles  are 
mixed,  creating  tension  and  conflict;  the  future 
when  Evil  (Darkness)  and  Good  (Light)  will  be 
separated  in  two  different  zones,  Good  in  the 
north  and  Evil  in  the  south.  Each  of  the  two 
principles  has  its  king — the  Father  of  Light  and 
the  Prince  of  Darkness;  the  Prince  of  Darkness  is 
surrounded  by  demonic  forces,  whereas  Light 
sends  its  divine  emanations — the  Mother  of  Life, 
the  Friend  of  Life,  the  Friend  of  Light,  or  De¬ 
miurge,  the  Messenger  of  Salvation,  the  Longing 
of  Life,  Jesus  the  Luminous,  who  suffered  on 
earth  and  whose  apostle  Mani  opened  the  final 
way  to  salvation.  Adherents  of  Manichaeanism 
were  divided  into  grades  (the  Elect  and  the  Hear¬ 
ers),  each  professing  different  levels  of  asceticism. 
Manichaeanism  maintained  eschatological  expec¬ 
tations:  the  sect  was  to  spread  and  prosper  until 
all  light  (except  for  a  tiny  bit)  was  liberated  and 
this  would  be  followed  by  a  universal  conflagra¬ 
tion  lasting  1,468  years  and  leading  to  the  triumph 
of  Good. 

Manichaeanism  met  strong  opposition  from  both 
Zoroastrianism  and  Christianity.  The  Neoplaton- 
ist  Alexander  of  Lykopolis  (ca.300)  wrote  a  trea¬ 
tise  against  Manichaeanism  and  many  Christian 
theologians  followed  suit:  Serapion  of  Thmuis, 
Titos  of  Bostra,  Epiphanios,  Germanos  I,  John  of 
Damascus,  and  others;  the  Acta  Archelai  was 
the  major  refutation  of  the  sect.  Christian  criti¬ 
cism  of  Manichaeanism  was  based  on  the  idea  that 
there  can  be  only  one  principle,  monas,  and  not 
two;  Evil  is  not  a  being  but  the  lack  of  existence, 
and  Matter  is  not  necessarily  evil  since  it  brings 
forth  good  fruit:  otherwise,  as  John  of  Damascus 
points  out  ( Contra  Manichaeos  76.3—6,  ed.  Kotter, 


Schriften  4:392),  the  Pantokrator  would  surely  have 
destroyed  it.  The  Christian  law  codes  regard  Man¬ 
ichaeanism  as  the  most  noxious  of  heresies,  but 
the  testimony  of  St.  Ephrem  and  Mark  the  Dea¬ 
con  show  that  Manichaeanism  remained  strong  in 
Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  The  Byz.  systematically 
identified  later  dualistic  movements  (Bogomils, 
etc.)  as  Manichaean,  although  there  was  probably 
no  direct  link  between  them. 

source.  Alexandre  de  Lycopotis,  Contre  la  doctrine  de 
Mani,  ed.  A.  Villey  (Paris  1985). 

lit.  M.  Tardieu,  Le  manicheisme  (Paris  1981).  S.N.C. 
Lieu,  Manicheism  in  the  Later  Roman  Empire  and  Medieval 
China  (Manchester  1985).  I.  Rochow,  “Zum  Fortleben  des 
Manichaismus  im  byzantinischen  Reich  nach  Justinian,”  BS 
40  (1979)  13-21.  P.  Brown,  “The  Diffusion  of  Manichaean¬ 
ism  in  the  Roman  Empire, "  JRS  59  (1969)  92—103. 

-T.E.G.,  A.K. 

MANIERA  GRECA.  See  Art  and  the  West. 

MANKAPHAS,  THEODORE,  nicknamed  “Mo- 
rotheodore”  (“Theodore  the  Fool”);  fl.  ca.1188- 
1205.  Apparently  a  prominent  personage  of 
Philadelphia,  ca.  1 188  Mankaphas  (M ayKatpas)  se¬ 
cured  the  allegiance  of  its  inhabitants  and  neigh¬ 
boring  provincials,  took  the  imperial  title,  and 
minted  silver  coinage.  I.  Jordanov  attributed  a 
series  of  billon  trachy  coins  found  in  Bulgaria  to 
Mankaphas,  but  E.  Pochitonov  (BS  42  [1981]  52- 
57)  assigns  these  to  the  contemporary  Peter  of 
Bulgaria.  Grierson  (Byz.  Coins  235O  and  Hendy 
(Economy  439)  ascribe  them  to  Mankaphas. 

Isaac  II  besieged  Mankaphas  in  Philadelphia 
(June  1  t8g),  but  the  advance  of  Frederick  I  forced 
a  compromise:  Mankaphas  gave  up  his  imperial 
title  and  offered  hostages  but  retained  control  in 
Philadelphia.  Basil  Vatatzes,  doux  of  Thrakesion, 
forced  Mankaphas  ca.i  193  to  flee  to  Kay-Khusraw 
I  at  Ikonion.  The  sultan  allowed  him  to  recruit 
Turks  with  whom  he  ravaged  southwestern  An¬ 
atolia.  Isaac  persuaded  the  sultan  ca.1194  to  sell 
him  Mankaphas,  on  condition  that  Mankaphas 
suffer  no  corporal  punishment.  Mankaphas  was 
imprisoned,  but  by  1204  free  and  again  powerful 
in  Philadelphia.  Following  the  Fourth  Crusade, 
he  created  an  independent  state  around  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Mankaphas  brought  a  large  force  to  counter 
Henry  of  Hainault,  who  had  occupied  Atra- 
myttion,  but  was  defeated  on  19  Mar.  1205.  Man¬ 
kaphas  soon  lost  his  territories  to  Theodore  I 
Laskaris. 


lit.  j.  Hoffmann,  Rudimente  von  Territorialstaaten  im  by- 
zantinischen  Reich  (1071— 1210)  (Munich  1974)  66—68,  ggf. 
Savvicies,  Byz.  in  the  Near  East  60—63.  J--C.  Cheynet,  “Phil- 
adelphie,  un  quart  de  siecle  de  dissidence,  1182—1206,”  in 
Philadelphie  et  autres  etudes  (Paris  1984)  45-54.  -C.M.B. 

MANKIND.  The  unity  of  the  human  race  is  the 
presupposition  in  Byz.  theology  for  Christology, 
soteriology,  and  the  doctrine  of  theosis.  The 
prototypes  of  this  unity  are  Adam  and  Christ  who, 
along  with  creation  and  the  incarnation,  are 
cited  as  the  inner  basis  for  the  unity  of  the  human 
race.  In  some  Christological  texts  one  encounters 
the  view  that  the  “human  reality”  (commonly  called 
sarx)  of  Christ  assumed  by  the  Logos  is  the  “full 
human  nature,”  that  is,  humanity  as  a  whole,  and 
not  a  particular  human  individual.  The  latter  would 
be  considered  a  person,  but  one  cannot  present 
the  humanity  of  Christ  as  a  human  person  without 
falling  into  Nestorianism. 

lit.  H.C.  Baldry,  The  Unity  of  Mankind  in  Greek  Thought 
(Cambridge  1965).  -K.-H.U. 

MAN  OF  SORROWS  (17  atKpa.  TaireivaxTi' ?,  lit. 
“the  peak  of  humiliation,”  from  Is  53:8).  Known 
in  the  West  as  the  Imago  Pietatis,  or  the  Christ  of 
Pity,  this  image  shows  the  upper  body  of  Christ 
naked,  upright  in  a  sarcophagus,  arms  visible  only 
to  the  elbow  and  hanging  down  at  his  sides  (or, 
from  the  14th  C.,  crossed),  eyes  closed,  his  head 
bent  in  death.  The  cross  is  placed  directly  behind 
him  in  the  background.  Essentially  a  combination 
of  elements  drawn  from  scenes  of  Christ’s  Pas¬ 
sion,  particularly  his  deposition  and  entombment, 
the  theme  existed  as  a  separate  image  as  early  as 
the  12th  C.  (e.g.,  an  icon  from  Kastoria  [Holy 
Image,  no. 9])  and  was  a  response  to  developments 
taking  place  in  the  Holy  Week  liturgy,  notably 
that  of  Good  Friday,  over  the  course  of  the  11th 
and  12th  C.  The  importance  of  the  Virgin  and 
her  laments  in  this  liturgy  inspired  a  pendant 
image,  that  of  the  mourning  Virgin;  often  the 
two  were  paired  as  wings  of  a  diptych  or  on  either 
side  of  a  bilateral  icon,  esp.  in  the  14th  C.  The 
association  of  the  icon  type  with  Good  Friday  is 
reflected  in  images  of  St.  Paraskeve  the  Elder, 
who  holds  an  icon  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows.  The 
image  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows  was  used  in  MSS  of 
the  Decorative  Style  group  to  accompany  the 
Gospel  passages  read  on  Good  Friday  and  deco- 
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rated  some  Epitaphios  textiles.  It  was  also  used 
in  monumental  painting  in  a  more  strictly  Eucha¬ 
ristic  context,  for  example,  in  the  pastophoria, 
esp.  the  prothesis  (S.  Dufrenne,  REB  26  [1968] 
297— 3  Kj).  It  appears  on  mosaic  icons;  one  of  the 
earliest  of  these  (ca.  1300),  housed  in  Santa  Croce 
in  Rome,  gave  birth  to  the  long  tradition  of  the 
image  in  the  West. 

lit.  H.  Belting,  “An  Image  and  Its  Function  in  the 
Liturgy:  The  Man  of  Sorrows  in  Byzantium,”  DOP  34—35 
(1980-81)  1-16.  Idem,  Das  Bild  und  sein  Publikum  im  Mit- 
telalter  (Berlin  1981)  142—98.  Pallas,  Passion  und  Bestattung 
197-289.  -N.P.S. 

MANOUALION.  See  Lighting,  Ecclesias¬ 
tical. 

MANPOWER.  It  is  generally  accepted  (even 
though  there  is  no  direct  data  from  demography) 
that  the  economic  crisis  of  the  later  Roman  Em¬ 
pire  was  caused  by  a  decrease  in  manpower  that 
affected  both  military  institutions  and  the  econ¬ 
omy.  It  is  argued  that  the  government  tried  to 
solve  the  former  problem  by  recruiting  foreign¬ 
ers,  primarily  Germanic  mercenaries  and  foeder- 
ati;  it  dealt  with  the  insufficiency  of  farmers, 
craftsmen,  etc.,  by  attaching  the  coloni  to  the 
soil,  the  tradesmen  to  their  guilds,  and  the  curi- 
ales  to  their  cities.  It  is  also  generally  accepted 
that  in  the  7th— gth  C.  the  crisis  of  manpower  was 
overcome  and  that  by  the  10th  C.  the  empire  had 
“an  ample  demographic  reservoir”  (Vryonis,  in¬ 
fra)-,  the  hypothesis  of  Russian  Byzantinists  (V. 
Vasifevskij,  etc.),  who  proposed  that  this  demo¬ 
graphic  upsurge  was  a  result  of  the  settlement  of 
the  Slavs  in  Byz.,  is  now  rejected  for  lack  of 
evidence.  One  can  affirm,  however,  a  significant 
shift  of  population  by  the  mid-7th  C.  from  the 
city  to  the  countryside  that  may  have  contributed 
to  the  increase  of  manpower  within  the  fiscal  and 
agricultural  sector. 

It  is  also  assumed  that  from  the  1  ith  C.  onward 
a  new  crisis  of  manpower  developed  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  social  (the  growth  of  great  landowner- 
ship)  and  ethno-geographical  (primarily,  the 
Turkish  invasion)  causes.  This  assumption  can  be 
challenged,  however,  since  the  growth  of  urban 
centers  in  this  period  seems  certain,  whereas  the 
desertion  of  the  countryside  is  questionable,  at 
least  up  to  the  14th  C.,  when  the  praktika  provide 
the  earliest  dependable  data  for  southern  Mace- 
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donia.  Even  in  the  14th  C.,  however,  the  land  was 
not  less  valuable  than  the  workers,  and  the  great 
landowners  tended  to  acquire  rather  than  dispose 
of  deserted  or  escheated  fields.  The  constant  in¬ 
flux  of  foreigners  and  refugees  from  the  regions 
occupied  by  the  Turks  helped  to  preserve  a  cer¬ 
tain  balance  of  manpower. 

lit.  S.  Vryonis,  “Byzantine  and  Turkish  Societies  and 
their  Sources  of  Manpower,"  in  War,  Technology  and  Society 
in  the  Middle  East ,  ed.  V.J.  Parry  and  M.E.  Yapp  (London 
1975)  126-40.  Laiou,  Peasant  Society  223— 98.  Jacoby,  Societe 
pt.III  (1962),  161—86.  -A.K. 


MANSUR  IBN  SARJUN,  high-level  administra¬ 
tor  in  Damascus;  a  member  of  a  prominent  Syrian 
Melchite  family;  died  after  636.  Theophanes  the 
Confessor  (Theoph.  365.23-24)  mentions  a  cer¬ 
tain  Sergios,  son  of  MansQr,  “general  logothetes" 
in  the  reign  of  Justinian  I.  Probably  promoted  to 
a  high  post  by  Maurice,  Mansur  (M avcrovp)  re¬ 
tained  his  position  at  the  time  of  the  Persian 
occupation  of  Damascus  in  613.  When  Herakleios 
entered  Damascus  in  630,  he  required  Mansur  to 
pay  again  “100,000  dinars”  that  the  city  had  al¬ 
ready  given  in  taxes  to  the  Persians.  Mansur  s 
dislike  of  Herakleios  intensified  from  that  mo¬ 
ment.  According  to  Eutychios  of  Alexandria, 
Mansur  still  held  his  position  at  the  time  of  the 
Muslim  invasions  in  635.  The  Byz.  general  Vahan 
attempted  to  secure  provisions  from  Mansur  in 
the  summer  of  636.  Mansur  claimed  that  the  city  s 
resources  were  insufficient.  Eutychios  says  that 
Mansur  subsequently  created  a  ruse,  using  noisy 
civilians  in  the  night  to  frighten  encamped  Byz. 
soldiers.  In  that  case,  Mansur  contributed  to  the 
disorder  of  the  Byz.  army  on  the  eve  of  the  battle 
at  Yarmuk.  Possibly,  however,  this  incident  is  con¬ 
fused  with  a  different  group  of  military  actions 
prior  to  the  first  Muslim  capture  of  Damascus  in 
635.  Mansur  surrendered  Damascus  to  the  Mus¬ 
lims,  for  which  he  was  allegedly  excommunicated. 
His  son  Sarjun  ibn  Mansur  was  public  and  private 
secretary  to  Caliph  Mucawiya  and  a  friend  of 
Caliph  cAbd  al-Malik.  Mansur’s  grandson  was  John 
of  Damascus. 

lit.  Caetani,  Islam  3:368—76.  J.  Nasrallah,  St.  Jean  de 
Damas  (Paris  1950)  14-29.  — W.E.K.,  A.K. 


MANTZIKERT  (Maer^/depT,  Arm.  Manazkert), 
city  north  of  Lake  Van.  Already  an  important 
episcopal  see  in  the  4th  C.,  Mantzikert  was  the 
site  of  a  council  of  union  between  the  Armenian 
and  the  Syrian  churches  in  725/6  and  is  still  re¬ 
corded  as  an  episcopal  see  in  the  11th  C.  The 
gth-ioth  C.  marked  the  apex  of  Mantzikert’s 
prosperity  as  a  military  and  trade  center  and  as 
the  site  of  a  mint  under  the  Arab  Kaysite  emirs. 
In  968/9,  however,  the  Byz.  retook  and  razed  the 
city,  later  granting  it  to  David  of  Iayk'/Tao.  It 
reverted  to  the  empire  at  his  death  in  1000. 

LIT.  S.  Favoglu,  El-  6:2426  B.  Coulie,  “Manzikiert  ou 
Mantzikiert?  Note  sur  le  De  Administrando  imperio,”  By¬ 
zantion  56  (1986)  342-48.  -N.G.G. 


MANTZIKERT,  BATTLE  OF  (Aug.  1071),  the 
first  encounter  of  the  Byz.  with  the  regular  army 
of  the  Seljuk  sultan  Alp  Arslan.  The  battle  is 
described  in  various  Greek  sources  (primarily  At- 
taleiates  and  Nikephoros  Bryennios)  as  well  as 
by  oriental  (Michael  the  Syrian,  Matthew  of 
Edessa,  Sibt  ibn  al-JawzI)  and  even  Western 
historians  (William  of  Apulia);  their  information 
is,  however,  contradictory.  After  victories  in  skir¬ 
mishes  with  separate  Turkish  bands,  the  emperor 
Romanos  IV  in  the  spring  of  1071  led  an  enor¬ 
mous  expedition  into  Anatolia  to  clear  the  eastern 
provinces  of  the  Seljuks.  His  army  included  nu¬ 
merous  foreign  contingents  (Franks,  Rus’,  Pech- 
enegs,  Uzes,  Caucasians)  and  was,  according  to 
the  late  Muslim  historians,  200,000-400,000 
strong;  Cheynet  {infra)  lowers  this  figure  to  roughly 
60,000.  For  Alp  Arslan’s  army  the  Muslim  sources 
give  15,000.  The  armies  met  on  19  or  26  Aug. 
someplace  on  the  road  between  Mantzikert  and 
Chliat  (mod.  Ahlat). 

Romanos  evidently  underestimated  his  adver¬ 
sary.  He  divided  his  forces  and  sent  the  Norman 
general  Roussel  de  Bailleul  and  Joseph  Tar- 
chaneiotes  to  Chliat;  they  did  not  participate  in 
the  battle,  however,  but  fled  westward  as  soon  as 
the  fighting  began.  The  first  phase  of  the  battle 
was  a  cavalry  attack  by  the  Byz.  The  Turks  re¬ 
treated,  feigning  flight,  then  suddenly  turned, 
entrapping  and  annihilating  their  pursuers;  the 
main  portion  of  the  Byz.  army  attacked  the  Sel¬ 
juks,  forced  them  to  withdraw,  and  safely  re¬ 
turned  to  their  camp.  The  next  day  Alp  Arslan 
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managed  to  attract  some  contingents  of  the  Uzes 
to  hir  side,  but  he  was  far  from  victory  and  sug¬ 
gested  a  truce;  Romanos’s  conditions,  however, 
were  unacceptable  to  the  Turks.  When  fighting 
resumed,  the  Byz.  army  advanced  in  the  center, 
under  command  of  Romanos  himself;  but  at  that 
moment  Andronikos  Doukas,  the  emperor’s  old 
rival,  spread  the  rumor  that  Romanos  had  been 
defeated.  Doukas  then  fled  from  the  battlefield 
and  caused  a  general  retreat.  Romanos  was  sur¬ 
rounded  and  fought  desperately  but  was  taken 
captive.  One  reason  for  the  Turkish  victory  was 
their  skillful  use  of  mounted  archers  (W.  Kaegi, 
Speculum  39  [1964]  io5f). 

The  battle  itself  was  not  such  a  great  disaster  as 
it  is  usually  presented  by  modern  historians.  The 
Byz.  had  insignificant  losses,  and  Romanos  was 
chivalrously  treated  by  Alp  Arslan  and  signed  an 
honorable  peace.  His  enemies  in  Constantinople, 
however,  took  advantage  of  Romanos’s  captivity 
to  proclaim  a  new  emperor,  Michael  VII  Doukas. 
The  uncertainty  of  the  political  situation  enabled 
the  Seljuks  to  occupy  rapidly  the  larger  part  of 
Asia  Minor. 

lit.  C.  Hillenbrand,  El 2  6:243k.  Vryonis,  Decline  96- 
104.  A.  Friendly,  The  Dreadful  Day  (London  1981).  C.  Cahen, 
Turcobyzantina  et  Oriens  Christianus  (London  1974),  pt.Il 
(1934).  628-42.  J.C.  Cheynet,  “Mantzikert:  Un  desastre 
militaire?”  Byzantion  50  (1980)  410—38.  -A.K. 

MANUEL  (MaizomjX),  contracted  form  of  the  bib¬ 
lical  Emmanuel  (lit.  “God  is  with  us”),  whose  birth 
was  prophesied  by  Isaiah  (7:14).  In  Matthew  (1:22— 
23)  Isaiah’s  words  are  applied  to  Christ  and,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  Byz.  rhetoricians  considered  Manuel  as 
christonymos,  “Christ-named”  (Kazhdan-Franklin, 
Studies  100).  As  a  personal  name  Manuel  ap¬ 
peared  relatively  late;  PLRE,  vols.  1-2,  does  not 
have  it;  Theophanes  the  Confessor  (Theoph. 
338.20—27)  mentions  only  one  Manuel,  an  Ar¬ 
menian,  who  under  Herakleios  was  the  governor 
(augustalis)  of  Egypt.  Theophanes  Continuatus 
mentions  several  Manuels;  one  of  them  was  defi¬ 
nitely  of  Armenian  extraction  ( TheophCont  1 10.1- 
3);  another  belonged  to  the  Armenian  lineage  of 
Kourtikios;  we  may  assume  that  the  third  Man¬ 
uel  in  this  chronicle,  author  of  a  book  on  the 
exploits  of  John  Kourkouas,  was  also  Armenian. 
Hie  name,  whether  or  not  it  was  of  Armenian 
origin,  was  not  among  the  most  fashionable,  al¬ 


though  Skylitzes  mentioned  1 1  Manuels,  Anna 
Komnene  four,  and  Niketas  Choniates  eight.  In 
the  acts  of  Lavra,  vol.  1  (ioth-i2th  C.),  only  eight 
Manuels  are  to  be  found,  as  many  as  Niketas;  in 
the  more  numerous  acts  of  vols.  2—3  of  Lavra, 
(13th-  15th  C.),  they  number  62  (compared  with 
350  Johns)  and  hold  the  ninth  place  among  male 
names.  The  emperors  and  patriarchs  who  bore 
this  name  are  of  the  12th- 15th  C.  -A.K. 


MANUEL,  Armenian  general  who  served  both 
Byz.  and  the  Arabs;  died  27  July  838  (W.  Tread- 
gold,  DOP  33  [  1 979]  1 82f).  Manuel  was  protostrator 
under  Michael  I;  Leo  V  appointed  him  patrikios 
and  strategos  of  the  Armeniakon  theme,  where  he 
apparently  served  also  under  Michael  II.  In  late 
829,  after  the  accession  of  Theophilos  (not  before, 
as  suggested  by  E.W.  Brooks,  BZ  10  [1901]  297), 
Manuel  fled  to  the  Arabs,  apparently  fearing  court 
intrigues.  In  830  he  campaigned  for  Ma’mun  with 
Byz.  captives  against  the  Khurramites.  The  em¬ 
bassy  of  John  VII  Grammatikos  to  Ma’mun  in 
winter  829/30  was  likely  intended  to  recall  Man¬ 
uel,  who  returned  to  Byz.  territory  in  autumn  (J. 
Rosser,  BS  37  [1976]  168—71).  Theophilos  made 
him  magistros  and  domestikos  ton  scholon.  Manuel 
campaigned  with  Theophilos  in  837,  when  they 
took  Zapetra.  Wounded  on  22  July  838  at  the 
disastrous  battle  of  Dazimon,  Manuel  died  five 
days  later  and  was  buried  in  his  palace  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  by  the  cistern  of  Aspar  (Janin,  CP  byz. 
384).  Some  scholars,  identifying  Manuel  with  a 
magistros  Manuel  who  was  apparently  the  uncle  of 
Empress  Theodora,  believe  that  Manuel  survived 
the  battle,  became  protomagistros  of  the  army,  served 
as  tutor  to  Michael  III,  and  died  ca.86o  after 
saving  Michael’s  life  in  another  battle  at  Dazimon 
(rejected  by  F.  Halkin,  Byzantion  24  [1954]  9—11). 

lit.  Guilland,  Institutions  1:4366  Gregoire,  “Etudes”  520— 
24.  idem,  "Manuel  et  1  heophobe  ou  la  concurrence  de 
deux  monasteres,”  Byzantion  g  (1934)  183—204.  -P.A.H. 


MANUEL  I  KOMNENOS,  emperor  (1143—1 180); 
born  Constantinople  28  Nov.  1118  (Barzos,  Ge- 
nealogia  1:205,  n.  13),  died  Constantinople  24  Sept. 
1 180.  Youngest  son  of  John  II  and  the  Hungarian 
princess  Irene,  Manuel  was  proclaimed  heir  to 
the  throne  in  Cilicia,  even  though  his  elder  brother 
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Isaac  was  still  alive.  Manuel  reached  Constanti¬ 
nople  on  27  June  but  required  time  to  establish 
his  rights;  he  was  probably  not  crowned  until  28 
Nov.  One  of  the  most  contradictory  figures  among 
the  Komnenoi,  chivalrous  and  courageous,  Man¬ 
uel  imitated  a  Western  way  of  life  and  therefore 
contemporaries  considered  him  a  Latinophile.  He 
used  Latins  as  soldiers  and  diplomats  rather  than 
as  generals,  however;  some  of  his  military  com¬ 
manders  were  of  Turkish  origin.  His  willingness 
to  appease  the  Turks  is  revealed  in  his  negotia¬ 
tions  with  Kilic  Arslan  II  and  in  his  attempts  to 
find  a  conciliatory  formula  relating  to  “the  god  of 
Muhammad.” 

At  the  same  time  Manuel  endeavored  to  en¬ 
trench  himself  on  the  Mediterranean  coasts  in 
Cilicia  and  Antioch.  In  1158-59  he  subdued 
T'oros  II  and  Renaud  of  Chatillon.  Efforts  to 
gain  suzerainty  over  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem 
became  meaningless  after  the  failed  siege  of  Dam- 
ietta  (1169).  The  Second  Crusade  caused  Byz. 
difficulties  but  did  not  change  the  situation  in 
Asia  Minor.  Thereafter  Manuel  had  to  face  a 
coalition  of  Normans,  Serbs,  Hungarians,  and 
Kievans.  Manuel  experienced  some  successes.  He 
allied  himself  with  Conrad  III  against  the  Nor¬ 
mans,  placed  Bela  III  on  the  Hungarian  throne, 
and,  probably  with  the  support  of  Jurij  Dolgo- 
rukij,  gained  a  footing  on  the  Sea  of  Azov  (A. 
Kazhdan  in  Okeanos  346-48).  His  temporary  suc¬ 
cess  aroused  opposition  in  the  West,  esp.  when 
Frederick  I  Barbarossa  succeeded  Conrad.  Al¬ 
though  a  Byz.  invasion  of  Italy  failed  (1155-57)' 
Manuel  financially  supported  the  Lombard  League 
against  Frederick  (1167)  and  negotiated  with  the 
pope  for  the  Western  imperial  crown  (P.  Classen, 
Ausgewahlte  Aufsatze  [Sigmaringen  1983]  147-70, 
1-76-83).  Relations  with  Venice  worsened:  Man¬ 
uel  favored  Pisa  and  Genoa  (G.  Day,  Journal  of 
Economic  History  37  [1977]  289— 301’  idem,  Byzan- 
tion  48  [1978]  393-405)  and  on  12  March  1171 
he  arrested  Venetians  throughout  the  empire, 
confiscating  their  property.  An  expedition  against 
Kilic  Arslan  also  failed.  Manuel  was  defeated  at 
Myriokephalon.  He  repelled  attacks  on  the 
Meander  valley  and  Klaudioupolis  in  1180  (P. 
Wirth,  BZ  50  [1957]  68-73),  but  lacked  resources 
for  a  new,  large-scale  war. 

Manuel’s  domestic  policy  experienced  difficul¬ 
ties.  He  had  to  contend  with  rivalry  within  his 
own  “clan.”  His  brother  Isaac,  the  sebastokratorissa 


Irene  Komnene  (widow  of  another  brother),  and 
esp.  the  future  Emp.  Andronikos  1  caused  trou¬ 
ble.  Manuel  sought  support  in  the  church,  helping 
its  struggle  against  heretics  such  as  Soterichos 
Panteugenos  and  Demetrios  of  Lampe.  His  piety 
is  suggested  by  a  MS  of  the  acts  of  the  council  of 
1166,  devoted  to  the  nature  of  Christ,  in  which 
the  emperor  and  empress  are  portrayed  (Spa- 
tharakis,  Portrait,  fig.  155).  As  a  sort  of  Christolog- 
ical  pun  on  his  name,  Manuel  placed  the  image 
of  Christ  Emmanuel  on  his  coins.  He  reestab¬ 
lished  the  office  of  hypatos  ton  philosophon  as 
an  intellectual  censor.  But  Patr.  Michael  III  would 
not  tolerate  his  pro-Western  inclinations,  and  the 
emperor  had  to  give  in  (at  least  according  to  the 
Dialogue  between  him  and  the  patriarch),  as  later 
he  had  to  compromise  on  his  attempt  to  conciliate 
potential  Muslim  converts.  Many  contemporary 
writers,  esp.  John  Kinnamos  and  Eustathios  of 
Thessalonike,  glorified  Manuel,  whereas  Niketas 
Choniates,  while  praising  his  energy,  stressed  his 
failures  and  immorality.  At  the  end  of  Manuel’s 
reign,  the  seeds  of  a  crisis  were  sown;  the  minority 
of  his  heir,  Alexios  II,  troubled  by  hostile  factions, 
brought  catastrophe  closer. 

Manuel  was  married  twice:  to  Bertha  of  Sulz- 
bach  and  after  her  death  to  Maria  of  Antioch. 
Manuel  was  the  greatest  patron  of  art  of  his  dy¬ 
nasty.  Creations  such  as  the  refectory  in  the  mon¬ 
astery  of  St.  Mokios,  Constantinople,  decorated 
with  images  of  his  ancestors,  and  the  triklinia  he 
built  at  the  Blachernai  and  in  the  Great  Palace, 
both  filled  with  history  painting,  epitomize  the 
Komnenian  use  of  art  for  political  and  dynastic 
purposes. 

lit.  Chalandon,  Comnene  2:195—663.  Angold,  Empire 
161—243.  P.  Lamina,  Comneni  e  Staufer,  2  vols.  (Rome  1955— 
57).  Magdalino-Nelson,  “Emp.  in  12th  C.,”  132-51,  162- 
77.  R.  Hiestand,  “Manuel  I.  Komnenos  und  Siena,”  BZ  79 
(ig86)  29—34-  -  C.M.B.,  A.K.,  A.C. 

MANUEL  I  KOMNENOS,  emperor  of  Trebi- 
zond  (1237/8-Mar.  1263).  Although  data  con¬ 
cerning  his  reign  are  scarce,  it  is  plausible  that 
Manuel,  like  his  contemporary  John  III  Vatatzes 
of  Nicaea,  was  successful  in  fortifying  his  small 
state.  Panaretos  calls  him  warlike  and  fortunate, 
while  Joinville,  a  historian  of  Louis  IX  (1266-70), 
describes  Manuel  as  great  and  rich  ( Histoire  de 
Saint  Louis,  ed.  N.  de  Wailly  [Paris  1867]  346O. 
Even  though  Manuel  was  compelled  to  pay  tribute 


to  the  Seljuks,  and  after  1243  to  l^e  Mongol 
Ilkha.is,  Trf.bizond  remained  independent;  Man¬ 
uel  minted  coins  and  styled  himself  autokrator.  In 
1253  when  Manuel’s  envoys  met  Louis  IX  at  Si- 
don,  the  French  king  attempted  to  attract  the 
Trapezuntine  emperor  to  an  alliance  with  the 
Latin  Empire  against  Vatatzes.  Manuel  refused, 
however,  to  join  the  Latins.  By  1260  he  agreed  to 
a  tentative  compact  with  Nicaea,  gaining  such 
privileges  as  the  right  of  the  Trapezuntine  met¬ 
ropolitan  to  appoint  local  bishops  (RegPatr,  fasc. 
4,  no.1351). 

Manuel  married  three  times.  Two  of  his  wives, 
Anna  Xyloloe  (died  1245  or  125o)  and  Irene 
Syrikaina  (who  survived  him),  were  of  local  noble 
families  that  evidently  supported  Manuel,  while 
Rusudan  (died  before  1 253)  was  a  Georgian  prin¬ 
cess.  Anna  bore  to  him  Andronikos  II,  his  suc¬ 
cessor  (1263—66);  Rusudan  produced  Theodora, 
who  usurped  the  throne  in  1284/5;  and  Irene 
gave  birth  to  George  Komnenos  and  John  II 
Komnenos. 

The  date  when  Manuel  built  the  Church  of 
Hagia  Sophia  near  Trebizond  is  unknown.  A  fresco 
portrait,  sometimes  identified  as  the  emperor, 
survived  in  the  church  until  the  19th  C. 

lit.  K.  Barzos,  “Hoi  treis  gamoi  kai  ta  tekna  tou  Man- 
ouel  (A')  Megalou  Komnenou,”  Bymntina  11  (1982)  55- 
74.  Karpov,  Trapezundskaja  imperija  152L  S.  de  Vajay,  “Essai 
chronologique  a  propos  de  la  famille  du  Grand  Comnene 
Manuel  (1238-1263),”  ByzF  6  (1979)  281-91.  L.  Petit, 
“Acte  synodal  du  patriarche  Nicephore  II  sur  les  privileges 
du  metropolitain  de  Trebizonde  (lerjanvier  1260),”  IRAIK 
8  (1903)  163—71.  PLP,  no.12113.  -A.K.,  A.C. 


MANUEL  II  PALAIOLOGOS,  emperor  (1391- 
1425);  born  Constantinople  27  July  1350,  died 
Constantinople  1425  probably  on  21  July  (Barker, 
infra  383E  n.161).  Second  son  of  John  V  Palaio- 
logos  and  Helena  Kantakouzene,  Manuel  was 
named  co-emperor  and  heir  to  the  throne  in  1373 
after  the  rebellion  of  his  older  brother  Androni¬ 
kos  IV.  When  Andronikos  again  rebelled  and 
seized  the  capital,  Manuel  was  imprisoned  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  from  1376  to  1379,  together  with  his 
father  and  younger  brother  Theodore  (I)  Pa- 
laiologos.  In  1381  John  V  was  forced  to  recog¬ 
nize  Andronikos  IV  as  his  heir.  Manuel,  excluded 
from  the  succession  despite  his  loyalty  to  his  fa¬ 
ther,  established  himself  as  independent  emperor 
in  Thessalonike  (1382-87).  He  defended  the  city 


against  the  Turks  until  it  was  forced  to  surrender 
in  Apr.  1387.  When  John  VII  claimed  the  throne 
after  the  death  of  his  father  Andronikos  IV,  Man¬ 
uel  again  supported  John  V  and  succeeded  him 
as  emperor  in  1391;  the  next  year  he  married 
Helena  Dragas  and  was  formally  crowned  (cf. 
Majeska,  Russian  Travelers  416—36). 

Manuel’s  career  was  marked  by  alternating  pol¬ 
icies  of  accommodation  with  the  Turks  and  the 
search  for  Western  military  aid  to  fight  them.  As 
an  Ottoman  vassal  he  had  to  accompany  sultan 
Bayezid  I  on  campaign  in  Anatolia  in  1391.  From 
1399  to  1403  Manuel  visited  western  Europe, 
seeking  assistance  against  the  Turks  who  were 
besieging  Constantinople  (1394-1402).  His  search 
was  fruitless,  but  the  Turks  withdrew  after  the 
defeat  of  Bayezid  by  Timur  at  Ankara  (1402). 
Manuel  was  an  energetic  ruler  who  went  on  cam¬ 
paigns,  conducted  diplomatic  negotiations,  and 
supervised  the  reconstruction  of  the  Hexamilion 
at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  (1408,  1415).  He  suf¬ 
fered  a  stroke  in  1422  and  died  three  years  later 
as  the  monk  Matthew. 

Manuel  had  a  penchant  for  study  and  literary 
discussion  and  left  a  significant  corpus  of  writings: 
correspondence,  theological  treatises,  rhetorical 
exercises  (including  a  description  of  a  tapestry  in 
the  Louvre),  a  funeral  oration  for  his  brother 
Theodore  (Paris,  B.N.  suppl.  gr.  309),  etc.  His  68 
surviving  letters  are  of  particular  interest;  al¬ 
though  rhetorical  in  style,  they  provide  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  Turkification  of  Asia  Minor,  the  cam¬ 
paigns  of  Bayezid,  Manuel’s  visit  to  Europe,  and 
contemporary  literary  circles  and  criticism.  Man¬ 
uel,  Helena  Dragas,  and  their  sons  John  (VIII), 
Theodore,  and  Andronikos  are  depicted  in  the 
MS  Louvre,  Ivoires  100,  a  copy  of  the  works  of 
pseudo-Dionysios  the  Areopagite  (Spatharakis, 
Portrait  139-43).  According  to  its  colophon,  writ¬ 
ten  by  Manuel  Chrysoloras,  the  emperor  sent 
the  book  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Denis,  near  Pans, 
in  1408,  a  few  years  after  his  visit  there.  He  is 
also  portrayed  in  the  manuscript  of  the  funeral 
oration  for  his  brother  (ibid.  233O. 

ed.  The  Letters  of  Manuel  11  Palaeologus,  ed.  G.T.  Dennis 
(Washington,  D.C.,  1977).  E.  Trapp,  Manuel  II.  Palaiologos, 
Dialoge  mit  einem  “Perser"  (Vienna  1966).  Fr.  tr.  T.  Khoury, 
Manuel  II  Paleologue:  Entretiens  avec  un  Musulrnan:  ye  Con- 
troverse  (Paris  1966).  For  full  bibl.,  see  Barker,  infra  426— 
39'  554f- 

lit.  J.  Barker,  Manuel  II  Palaeologus  (1391—1425)  (New 
Brunswick,  N.J.,  1969).  G.T.  Dennis,  The  Reign  of  Manuel 
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II  Palaeologus  in  Thessalonica,  1382-1387  (Rome  i960).  Os- 
trogorsky  (1958),  Byz.  Geschichte  235-44-  -A.M.T.,  A.C. 

MANUEL  III  KOMNENOS,  emperor  of  Trebi- 
zond  (20  March  1390-1416);  born  16  Dec.  1364, 
died  5  Mar.  1417?  (Bryer- Winfield,  Pontos  208 
n.igi).  Son  of  Alexios  III  Komnenos,  Manuel 
was  connected  with  the  Georgian  royal  family  by 
his  first  marriage  in  1377  (M.  Kursanskis,  BK  34 
[1976]  118-21)  to  Koulkan-Eudokia  (died  1395), 
daughter  of  David  VII,  and  with  the  Byz.  nobility 
through  his  second  marriage  to  Anna  Philanthro- 
pene.  Manuel  ruled  the  empire  of  Trebizond  dur¬ 
ing  the  troubled  years  of  the  Mongol  invasion  of 
Anatolia.  In  1402  he  provided  the  Mongol  khan 
Timur  with  20  galleys  to  support  his  campaign 
against  the  Ottomans.  After  Timur  defeated  Ba- 
yezid  I  at  the  battle  of  Ankara  that  same  year,  he 
did  not  annex  Trebizond  but  forced  it  to  pay 
tribute,  as  noted  by  the  Castilian  envoy  Clavijo 
during  his  visit  to  the  city  in  1404.  Manuel  was 
on  good  terms  with  the  Venetians,  confirming 
their  trade  privileges  in  1391;  relations  with  the 
Genoese  were  less  amicable.  In  1401  Patr.  Mat¬ 
thew  I  censured  Manuel  for  simony  because  he 
tried  to  secure  the  election  of  the  hieromonk 
Symeon  as  metropolitan  of  Trebizond  ( RegPatr , 
fasc.  6,  no. 3236).  About  1409/10  Emp.  Manuel 
II  Palaiologos  of  Constantinople  sent  Manuel  of 
Trebizond  a  copy  of  some  of  his  writings  (ep.53, 
ed.  Dennis,  150-53). 

lit.  Miller,  Trebizond  61,  7°~ 79-  PEP,  no.12115. 

-A.M.T. 


MANUEL  ANGELOS,  emperor  at  Thessalomke 
( 1 230— ca.  1237);  born  1186  or  1188,  died  ca.  1 24 1  - 
A  younger  brother  of  Theodore  Komnenos  Dou- 
kas,  he  escaped  capture  at  the  battle  of  Klokot- 
nica  in  1230  and  secured  control  of  Thessalonike 
with  the  connivance  of  the  victor  John  Asen  II, 
whose  illegitimate  daughter,  Maria  Beloslava, 
Manuel  had  married  in  1225.  He  held  the  rank 
of  despotes,  but  affected  the  imperial  title  and 
prerogatives,  which  laid  him  open  to  ridicule.  To 
protect  the  church  of  Thessalonike  from  Bulgar¬ 
ian  claims,  he  first  sought  papal  backing,  but  then 
turned  to  the  Nicaean  patriarch.  In  1232  the 
longstanding  breach  with  the  church  in  Nicaea 
was  healed  (A.D.  Karpozilos,  The  Ecclesiastical  Con¬ 
troversy  between  the  Kingdom  of  Nicaea  and  the  Prin¬ 
cipality  of  Epiros  (1217-1233)  [Thessalonike  1973] 


87-95).  John  Asen  II  released  Theodore  ca.1237. 
In  vain  Manuel  looked  for  help  from  Geoffrey 
II  Villehardouin,  prince  of  Achaia,  whose  su¬ 
zerainty  he  was  willing  to  recognize.  Forced  into 
exile  in  Attaleia,  Manuel  was  able  to  return  in 
1239  with  Nicaean  backing.  He  recovered  control 
of  parts  of  Thessaly  and  came  to  terms  with  his 
brother,  but  died  soon  afterward. 

LIT.  Nicol,  Epiros  I  113-27.  Polemis,  Doukai  90,  no.43. 
Barzos,  Genealogia  2:637-56,  no. 169.  -M.J.A. 

MANUEL  KANTAKOUZENOS,  despotes  of  the 
Morea  (25  Oct.  1349—10  Apr.  1380);  born  ca. 
1326?,  died  Mistra.  Second  son  of  John  VI  Kan- 
takouzenos,  he  served  briefly  as  governor  ol  Ber- 
roia  (1343-47)  and  Constantinople  (1348).  In  1348 
Manuel  was  named  ruler  of  the  despotate  of  Mo¬ 
rea,  newly  created  by  his  father.  He  assumed  his 
duties  in  late  1349  upon  his  arrival  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesos.  He  was  a  capable  and  conscientious 
governor  who  successfully  established  order  among 
the  rebellious  local  Greek  archontes,  who  both 
fought  each  other  and  joined  in  revolt  against  the 
despotes.  When  John  VI  abdicated  in  late  1354, 
John  V  Palaiologos  attempted  to  replace  Manuel 
with  two  governors,  Michael  and  Andrew  Asan. 
Manuel,  however,  successfully  resisted  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  take  control  of  the  Morea  and  was  even¬ 
tually  confirmed  in  his  position  by  John  V.  He 
maintained  amicable  relations  with  his  Latin 
neighbors  in  the  Peloponnesos,  esp.  with  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Achaia.  In  the  1360s  he  even  joined  a 
Greco-Latin  alliance  to  combat  the  ever-increasing 
danger  of  Turkish  attack  on  the  Peloponnesos. 
Manuel  encouraged  the  immigration  of  Alba¬ 
nians  to  settle  as  farmers  in  the  depopulated 
Morea  and  to  serve  as  mercenary  soldiers.  He 
sponsored  the  construction  of  the  Church  of  Hagia 
Sophia  at  Mistra. 

lit.  Zakythinos,  Despotat  1:95-1 13.  335-38-  Nico1’  Kan ' 
lakouzenos  122-29.  PEP,  no.  10981.  -A.M.T. 

MANUELATON  (vopucrixa  ixavov-qRarov),  one  of 
several  terms  (cf.  trikephalon)  used  in  the  late 
12th  and  early  13th  C.  for  the  one-third  hyper- 
pyron  or  electrum  trachy,  a  denomination  last 
struck  in  any  quantity  under  Manuel  I  and  taking 
its  name  from  him.  It  is  more  common  in  its  Latin 
form  (manuellatus  or  variant)  than  in  Greek. 
lit.  Hendy,  Coinage  19b  23,  27,  225k  -Ph.G. 


MANUMISSION  (cnrE\svd£poj(ri<;,  also  eleutheria 
psychanou).  The  concept  of  emancipation  was  well 
developed  in  classical  Roman  law,  to  which  late 
Roman  emperors  introduced  some  alterations:  thus 
Constantine  I  ( Cod.Theod .  IV  7.1)  simplified  man¬ 
umission  by  allowing  masters  to  give  liberty  to 
their  slaves  by  making  a  public  statement  in  a 
church  (in  ecclesia);  Justinian  I  established  that  all 
valid  manumissions  made  slaves  cives  Romani ;  ac¬ 
cording  to  another  Justinianic  law,  the  slave  be¬ 
came  a  citizen  if  a  will  appointed  him  heir  to  his 
master  even  if  it  did  not  mention  his  liberation. 
Justinian  stressed  that  emancipation  was  irrevo¬ 
cable.  Slaves  who  became  priests  or  monks,  un¬ 
dertook  military  service,  received  imperial  digni¬ 
ties,  suffered  from  certain  cases  of  mistreatment, 
or  informed  against  a  master’s  murder  or  a  coun¬ 
terfeiter  had  to  be  freed. 

Byz.  law  preserved  the  Roman  principles  of 
manumission.  Acts  of  emancipation  are  known 
from  formularies  (Sathas,  MB  6:6 17O,  charters 
of  manumission  (A.  Kazhdan,  Srednie  veka  17  [i960] 
3 1  gf ),  wills  (e.g.,  of  Eustathios  Boilas,  Eusta¬ 
thios  of  Thessalonike),  and  hagiographical  texts. 
They  usually  stressed  that  slavery  is  an  institu¬ 
tion  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature  and  that  freed- 
men  were  transformed  by  emancipation  into  Ro¬ 
man  citizens  with  freedom  to  travel;  sometimes 
acts  of  manumission  also  provided  slaves  with 
legata.  In  practice,  freedmen  remained  in  a  state 
of  dependency  on  their  former  masters,  although 
some  emancipated  slaves  (esp.  those  of  the  em¬ 
peror)  might  climb  high  on  the  social  ladder. 

lit.  W.W.  Buckland,  The  Roman  Law  of  Slavery  (Cam¬ 
bridge  1908)  449—701.  A.  Dain,  “Une  formule  d’affran- 
chissementd’esclave,”/f£B  22  (1964)  238-40.  P.  Mpoumes, 
“He  apeleutherosis  ton  doulon,”  EEThSA  24  (1980)  695— 
708.  — A.J.C. 

MANUSCRIPT.  See  Book  Illustration  and  Il¬ 
lumination;  Codex;  Palaeography. 

MANUSCRIPT  TRADITION,  term  describing 
the  systematized  relationship  between  extant  MSS 
of  a  given  text.  The  purpose  of  the  study  of  MS 
tradition  is  to  approach  as  closely  as  possible  the 
original  form  of  the  text,  and  to  study  the  history 
of  the  copying  and  editing  of  the  text  in  the  Byz. 
and  immediately  post-Byz.  periods.  The  author’s 
original  is  scarcely  ever  available,  except  in  the 
case  of  charters  and  similar  documents  and  very 


occasional  autograph  copies  of  works  by  Byz.  au¬ 
thors.  The  study  of  the  MS  tradition  proceeds  by 
elimination  of  MSS  that  can  be  demonstrated,  by 
internal  or  external  evidence,  to  be  copied  directly 
or  indirectly  from  other  extant  MSS;  it  then  goes 
on  to  try  to  construct  a  “family  tree”  or  stemma 
of  the  latter  based  on  shared  textual  variants  and 
finally  aims  to  reconstruct  the  common  ancestor 
or  archetype  of  all  surviving  MSS. 

Some  texts  have  been  preserved  in  almost  uni¬ 
form  copies  with  only  minor  deviations  and  scribal 
errors;  others  show  a  complex  MS  tradition, 
sometimes  reflecting  different  versions  by  the  au¬ 
thor  as  well  as  reworkings  by  later  scholars  or 
copyists  (variant  recensions  or  redactions).  Docu¬ 
ments  may  survive  in  the  original,  in  official  copies 
close  to  the  original,  in  private  and  often  much 
later  copies  (the  text  of  which  may  have  been 
deliberately  “doctored”),  and  in  paraphrases  in 
narrative  sources.  Inscriptions  sometimes  survive 
only  in  later  copies  or  paraphrases.  The  indirect 
MS  tradition  includes  translations  into  foreign 
languages,  sometimes  made  from  an  original  much 
older  or  better  than  surviving  MSS,  catenae,  and 
quotations;  polemical  works  may  contain  citations 
from  “nonconformist”  texts  later  destroyed  or 
lost.  The  results  of  the  study  of  the  MS  tradition 
are  usually  presented  in  the  form  of  a  stemma 
codicum,  a  list  of  MSS  to  be  eliminated,  and  a 
critical  apparatus,  in  which  the  variant  readings 
of  significance  for  the  constitution  of  the  text  are 
recorded. 

lit.  G.  Pasquali,  Storia  della  tradizione  e  critica  del  testo 2 
(Florence  1952).  B.A.  van  Groningen,  Traite  d’histoire  et  de 
critique  des  textes  grecs  (Amsterdam  1963).  A.  Dain,  Les 
manuscrits2  (Paris  1964).  Geschichte  der  Textiiberlieferung  der 
antiken  mid  mitte latter lichen  Literatur,  vol.  1,  ed.  H.  Hunger 
(Zurich  1961)  423—510.  A.  Diller,  Studies  in  Greek  Manuscript 
Tradition  (Las  Palmas  1983).  -A.K.,  R.B. 


MAP,  WALTER,  Welsh  courtier  and  raconteur; 
born  ca.1140,  died  1  Apr.  1209/10.  Map  studied 
at  Paris,  became  a  royal  clerk  to  Henry  II  (1 170s), 
participated  in  Lateran  Council  III  (1179),  and 
was  chancellor  of  Lincoln  by  1186,  canon  at  St. 
Paul’s,  London  (1  ig2),  and  archdeacon  of  Oxford 
( 1 1 96/7)-  From  ca.  1181  to  ca.  1193  he  composed 
De  nugis  curialium  (Courtiers’  Trifles),  a  collection 
of  entertaining  anecdotes  and  satirical  tales.  The 
semimythical  Byz.  that  emerges  is  rich  in  silk  and 
gold  (bk.5,  ch.5  [ed.  James  et  al.,  p.450])  but 
degenerate.  A  garbled,  unfinished  history  of  the 
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later  Komnenoi  describes  how  Andronikos  I  (his 
wickedness  outdid  Nero:  5,3  [p.410])  gained  ac¬ 
cess  to  Constantinople  through  the  “gate  of  the 
Dacians”  and  criticizes  the  Byz.  knightly  class  for 
having  lost  its  prowess  after  the  Trojan  War; 
Western  emigres  at  Constantinople  are  “fugitive 
phalanxes”  of  inborn  vice  (2,18  1pp.  174-78]). 
Map  retells  the  legend  of  the  “whirlpool  of  Sa- 
talia”  (Attaleia)  apparently  brought  back  by  Cru¬ 
saders  (cf.,  e.g.,  Roger  of  Hoveden,  Gesta,  ed. 
Stubbs,  2:195-96),  in  which  the  necrophiliac  Byz. 
knight  appears  as  the  “haunted  shoemaker  of 
Constantinople”  who,  to  win  his  love,  became  a 
robber  baron  and  emperor  (4,12  [pp.  364-68]). 

ED.  M.R.  James,  C.N.L.  Brooke,  R.A.B.  Mynors,  Walter 
Map,  De  Nugis  Curialium:  Courtiers’  Trifles  (Oxford  1983), 
with  Eng.  tr.  — M.McC. 


MAPHORION  (pcacpopiov),  a  garment  covering 
the  head  and  shoulders,  mentioned  in  papyri  of 
the  4th-6th  C.  (Preisigke,  Worterbuch  2:55);  the 
term  was  occasionally  used  for  an  element  of 
monastic  dress  for  men  and  women  (PC  34: 1220A, 
87:3688A).  A  civil  official,  such  as  the  praipositos 
of  the  Senate,  could  wear  a  maphorion,  which  ap¬ 
parently  covered  his  head  and  entire  body  (De  cer. 
529.20—22).  The  inventory  of  the  Petritzos  mon¬ 
astery  (P.  Gautier,  REB  42  [1984!  123.1736-37) 
lists  seven  maphoria,  some  of  silk  and  one  bearing 
an  image  (outlined?)  in  pearls. 

A  distinguishing  feature  of  the  costume  of  no¬ 
ble  women,  the  maphorion  became  the  traditional 
attire  given  the  Virgin  Mary  and  holy  women  in 
artistic  representations.  The  Virgin’s  maphorion  or 
“veil,”  usually  blue,  brown,  or  purple,  may  be 
decorated  with  gold  dots  or  pellets  in  the  form  of 
a  cross;  the  maphorion  of  Eve  is  generally  red. 

Whether  the  maphorion  of  the  Virgin  is  the  same 
article  of  clothing  as  the  Virgin’s  “robe”  is  un¬ 
clear.  George  Hamartolos  (ed.  de  Boor  2:617.5- 
10)  says  that  the  Virgin’s  robe  ( esthes )  was  found 
in  Jerusalem  by  a  pious  Jewess  and  deposited  in 
the  Blachernai  Church  during  the  reign  of  Leo  I. 
The  deposition  of  the  honorable  robe  was  cele¬ 
brated  annually  in  Constantinople  on  2  July 
(Synax.CP  793.5-9)-  In  the  text  of  the  Synaxarion 
of  Constantinople,  the  pious  Jewess  was  replaced  by 
two  patrikioi  and  Jerusalem  by  a  village  in  Galilee. 
Pseudo-Symeon  Magistros,  in  the  10th  C.,  relates 


that  it  was  the  maphorion  preserved  at  Blachernai 
that  Photios  used  in  860  as  a  talisman  to  repel  an 
attack  of  the  Rus’  ( TheophCont  674.23),  whereas 
other  versions  of  the  chronicle  ( Leo  Gramm.  241.8, 
TheophCont  827.6)  have  omophorion  instead.  In 
the  14th  C.,  Nikephoros  Kallistos  Xanthopoulos 
was  familiar  with  the  version  of  the  Synaxarion  but 
characterized  the  relic  of  Blachernai  as  a  shroud 
entaphia  spargana  (PG  147:690),  peristolia  (401 D) 
that  was  preserved  there  alongside  a  part  of  her 
girdle  and  headgear. 

lit.  DOC,  ed.  Grierson,  3.1:170.  Oppenheim,  Monchs- 
kleid  78,  132E  K.  Wessel,  RBK  3:473.  Janin,  Eglises  CP  163, 
169.  -N.P.S.,  A.K. 


MAPPA  (pux-mra),  a  badge  of  consular  authority, 
the  white  handkerchief  that  the  consul  tossed  as 
a  signal  to  begin  the  circus  games;  the  word  was 
also  transferred  to  the  games  or  races  themselves 
(e.g.,  Malal.  412.13).  On  consular  diptychs  the 
consuls  are  often  depicted  holding  the  mappa  in 
their  right  hand  and  a  scepter  in  their  left  (e.g., 
Delbriick,  Consulardiptychen,  pis.  2,  6,  16,  20,  etc.). 
A  special  official,  the  mapparios,  was  introduced; 
his  role  was  to  strike  a  gong  (semantron)  as  the 
signal  to  begin  the  games  (pseudo-Chrysostom, 
PG  59:570.7-8).  Kedrenos  (Cedr.  1:297.15-19) 
states  that  the  mapparios  picked  up  the  cloth  after 
the  consul  threw  it.  In  a  burlesque  presentation 
of  games  ca.1200,  the  mapparios  was  responsible 
for  starting  the  foot  races  (Nik. Chon.  509.10-13). 

By  the  6th  C.  the  emperor  assumed  the  con¬ 
sular  function  of  giving  the  signal  to  start  the 
games,  and  thus  the  mappa  became  a  symbol  of 
imperial  authority:  on  coins  of  Phokas  and  Con- 
stans  II  the  emperors  are  depicted  holding  the 
mappa  in  a  raised  hand  as  if  ready  to  throw  it 
(DOC  2.1:87).  A.  Alfoldi  (MDA1 R A  50  [1935]  34- 
36)  hypothesized  that  the  transfer  to  the  emperor 
of  the  function  of  throwing  the  mappa  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  change  of  the  circus  factions  from 
sporting  organizations  into  political  bodies.  By  the 
8th  C.  the  mappa  was  replaced  by  the  akakia  in 
representations  on  coins  (DOC  3.1:133). 

lit.  M.  Restle,  Kunst  und  byzantinische  Munzprdgung  (Ath¬ 
ens  1964)  143-  -A.K. 


MAPS.  See  Cartography;  Madaba  Mosaic  Map. 


MAQDISl,  AL-  (al-MuqaddasT),  more  fully  Mu¬ 
hammad  ibn  Ahmad  al-MaqdisI,  traveler  and  Arab 
geographer  of  the  systematic  school  (see  Arab 
Geographers);  born  Jerusalem  946,  died  ca.  1000. 
His  Best  Classification  for  the  Knowledge  of  Regions 
(published  986,  revised  989)  is  a  comprehensive 
regional,  economic,  and  human  geography  of  the 
Islamic  world.  It  is  based  mostly  on  his  observa¬ 
tions  and  interviews  during  extensive  travels  in 
Muslim  lands;  he  only  infrequently  incorporates 
material  from  earlier  geographers,  despite  his  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  these  and  his  “extensive  research  in 
various  royal  libraries.”  His  varied  experience  in¬ 
cluded  witnessing  Byz. -Arab  naval  warfare. 

Although  his  scheme  deliberately  excludes  non- 
Muslim  lands,  he  refers  to  Byz.,  “for  some  Mus¬ 
lims  reside  in  Constantinople  and  knowledge  of 
routes  thereto  is  needed  for  envoys,  ransoming 
of  prisoners,  military  expeditions,  and  trade.”  He 
refers  to  Byz.  treatment  of  Muslim  prisoners  of 
war:  if  skilled,  they  would  be  forced  to  work;  they 
could  also  attend  races  in  the  Hippodrome  as 
spectators.  He  describes  several  routes  through 
Asia  Minor  including  two  through  “the  country 
of  the  Maleinos  family.”  He  considers  Constan¬ 
tinople  as  possibly  smaller  than  Basra,  reiterates 
certain  popular  notions  about  the  Byz.  capital, 
and  contemptuously  calls  the  emperor  “the  dog 
of  the  Rum.”  He  ignores  Tarsos  and  the  other 
towns,  “since  they  are  in  Byz.  hands.” 

ed.  Ahsan  al-Taqasim  fi-MaSrifat  al-Aqallm 2,  ed.  M.  de 
Goeje  [-  BGA  3  (1906)].  Partial  Fr.  tr. — A.  Miquel,  La 
meilleure  repartition  pour  la  connaissance  des  provinces  (Damas¬ 
cus  1963). 

lit.  Krackovskij,  Geog.  Lit.  210-18.  Miquel,  Geographic 
1  :xxxiv,  313-30.  -A.Sh. 

MAQRIZI,  AL-,  more  fully  TaqI  al-Dln  Abu’l- 
cAbbas  al-MaqrlzI,  Arab  writer,  teacher,  jurist,  and 
preacher;  born  Cairo  1364,  died  there  9  Feb. 
1442.  In  the  1420s,  following  a  multifarious  pub¬ 
lic  career  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  al-MaqrlzT  retired 
to  Cairo  and  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  ex¬ 
tremely  prolific  literary  activities.  Thorough 
analysis  and  copious  quotations  from  earlier  au¬ 
thorities  characterize  his  works.  They  cover  a  wide 
chronological  and  topical  range  mainly  focused 
on  Islamic  Egypt.  Best  known  is  his  monumental 
work,  Admonitions  and  Observations  on  the  History  of 
the  Quarters  and  Monuments.  It  deals  with  the  his¬ 
torical  geography  and  archaeological  legacy  of 


Egypt,  placing  special  emphasis  on  the  topogra¬ 
phy  of  its  capital  cities.  No  less  important  are  al- 
Maqrlzl’s  contributions  in  the  field  of  political 
history,  for  example,  his  history  of  the  Fatimids 
and  his  chronicle  of  Egypt  from  1181  to  1436, 
which  refer  to  Egyptian  contacts  with  the  Byz., 
the  Crusaders,  and  other  non-Muslim  peoples. 
His  literary  legacy  also  includes  major  biographi¬ 
cal  works  and  specialized  treatises  dealing  with 
economic  crises  in  Egypt,  numismatics,  and  me¬ 
trology. 

tr.  Description  topographique  et  historique  de  I'Egypte,  tr.  U. 
Bouriant,  P.  Casanova,  4  pts.  in  4  vols.  (Paris-Cairo  1895— 
1920).  Histoire  d’Egypte,  tr.  E.  Blochet  (Paris  1908). 

lit.  Brockelmann,  Litteratur,  2:47—50.  F.  Rosenthal,  El 2 
6:i93f.  -A.S.E. 


MARA§.  See  Germanikeia. 

MARBLE  (fiap/iapov),  generic  name  for  any 
number  of  limestone  varieties  in  crystalline  state 
capable  of  taking  a  high  polish.  Hard,  durable, 
and  costly,  marble  was  the  favorite  material  for 
ostentatious  architecture  and  sculpture  in  anti¬ 
quity.  Diocletian’s  Price  Edict  lists  19  varieties 
(M.H.  Ballance,yi?S  60  [1970]  134—36).  The  most 
important  and  popular  marble  in  Byz.  times  came 
from  the  quarries  of  Prokonnesos.  It  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  its  white  color,  with  bluish-grayish  vein- 
ing,  and  was  shipped  throughout  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  world  (see  Marble  Trade).  Following  Roman 
practice,  the  Byz.  continued  to  use  multicolored 
marbles,  most  impressively  in  Hagia  Sophia, 
Constantinople.  This  spectacular  display  capti¬ 
vated  Paul  Silentiarios,  who  devoted  much  space 
to  the  description  of  different  types  of  marbles 
and  their  sources.  Production  and  widespread  use 
of  marble  declined  after  the  6th  C.  but  never 
disappeared,  while  the  use  of  spolia  became  com¬ 
mon.  Aesthetic  fascination  with  polychrome  mar¬ 
ble  interiors  continued  to  be  attested,  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  by  the  description  in  the  Vita  Basilii  of  the 
so-called  Kainourgion  built  by  Basil  I  in  the  Great 
Palace.  Equally  telling  is  the  widespread  practice 
in  and  after  the  1  ith  C.  of  using  fresco  to  emulate 
marble  revetments. 

lit.  R.  Gnoli,  Marmora  Romana  (Rome  1988)  10-25,  35— 
54,  81—94.  J.B.  Ward-Perkins,  “Roman  Garland  Sarco¬ 
phagi  from  the  Quarries  of  Proconnesus  (Marmara),”  in 
Smithsonian  Report  for  1957  (Washington,  D.C.,  1958)  455— 
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67.  A.  Dworakowska,  “RozdzialD?  marmoribus  edyktu  Diok- 
lecjana  o  cenach  maksymalnych,”  Balcanica  Posnaniensia  3 

(1984)  399-406.  -s.c. 

MARBLE  TRADE.  Difficulties  of  shipping  heavy 
material  such  as  marble  required  above  all  that 
quarries  be  located  near  rivers,  coast,  or  on  is¬ 
lands.  Half-finished  sarcophagi,  architectural  ele¬ 
ments  (basket  capitals),  and  even  statues  have 
been  found  at  Prokonnesos;  these  partially  worked 
marbles  were  exported  in  specially  built  boats. 
The  shipment  of  prefabricated  marble  is  remark¬ 
ably  attested  by  the  cargo  of  columns,  capitals, 
etc.  contained  in  a  wreck  of!  Marzamemi,  Sicily 
(G.  Kapitan,  Archaeology  22  [1969]  122—33).  Both 
underwater  archaeology  and  texts  (e.g.,  Le- 
merle,  Miracles  239.18—240.13)  inform  us  of  ships 
carrying  prefabricated  marble  furnishings  for 
churches  and  stopping  at  North  African  ports.  In 
much  of  the  central  and  western  Mediterranean, 
the  Roman  marble  trade  had  come  to  an  end  by 
the  mid-7th  C.,  but  Phrygian  onyx  and  Thessalian 
verd  antique,  among  other  stones,  still  supplied 
Justinian  I’s  huge  building  programs,  and  as  late 
as  ca.670  a  North  African  bishop  was  able  to  buy 
an  ambo,  a  ciborium,  and  other  marbles  for  his 
church  from  ships  trading  along  the  coast  (ibid., 
1:235!).  Similar  imports  are  reported  in  the  Vita 
Basiln  but,  thereafter,  claims  of  such  imports  all 
but  vanish  from  the  sources.  Only  objects  such  as 
the  “serpentine”  (i.e.,  Lakonian  green  porphyry) 
medallion,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  (Nikepho¬ 
ros)  Botaneiates  and  now  in  London  (Beckwith, 
ECBA,  fig. 208),  support  the  belief  that  small 
amounts  of  semiprecious  stones  may  have  contin¬ 
ued  to  be  transported.  Outside  such  luxuries,  the 
medieval  marble  trade  consisted  largely  of  spolia, 
most  notoriously  in  the  case  of  Venetian  loot  from 
Constantinople  in  and  after  1204. 

lit.  J.B.  Ward-Perkins,  “Dalmatia  and  the  Marble  Trade,” 
Dispulationes  Salonitanae,  ed.  Z.  Rapanic  (Split  1975)  38“ 44- 
Idem,  “Nicomedia  and  the  Marble  Trade,”  BSR  35  (1980) 
23—69.  Sodini,  “L’artisanat  urbain,”  ttof.  Idem,  “Le  com¬ 
merce  des  marbres  a  l'epoque  protobyzantine,”  in  Hommes 
et  richesses  darn  VEmpire  byzantin,  I.  IVe— Vile  siecle  (Paris 
1989)  163—86.  -A.C. 

MARCELLINUS  COMES,  6th-C.  Latin  chroni¬ 
cler;  born  Illyria,  perhaps  near  Skopje.  After 
coming  to  Constantinople  to  seek  his  fortune, 
Marcellinus  served  Justinian  I  as  kankellanos  be¬ 


fore  the  latter’s  accession  in  527  and  subsequently 
received  the  rank  of  comes  and  title  of  vir  clarissi- 
mus.  These  honors  may  have  been  rewards  for  his 
writing.  He  composed  a  chronicle  extending  ini¬ 
tially  from  379  to  518  in  formal  continuation  of 
Jerome,  later  adding  a  sequel  down  to  534;  a 
second  supplement  to  548  is  not  by  him.  The 
viewpoint  of  his  chronicle  is  eastern,  its  focus 
Constantinople.  Apart  from  providing  many  in¬ 
teresting  and  important  details,  Marcellinus  stands 
out  as  seemingly  the  first  perpetrator  of  the  no¬ 
tion  of  the  fall  of  Rome  in  476  (B.  Croke,  Chiron 
13  [1983]  81-119).  Cassiodorus,  who  recom¬ 
mends  Marcellinus’s  chronicle  as  the  best  of  the 
Jerome  continuators,  also  mentions  two  lost  works, 
The  Description  of  Constantinople  and  Jerusalem,  an 
apparent  travelogue,  and  On  the  Nature  of  Eras 
and  on  the  Locations  of  Places,  of  uncertain  subject, 
but  pronouncedly  Christian. 

ed.  T.  Mommsen,  MGH  AuctAnt  11:37-108. 

lit.  O.  Holdcr-Egger,  “Die  Chronik  des  Marcellinus 
Comes  und  die  ostromischen  Fasten,”  Neues  Archiv  der 
Gesellschaft  fiir  altere  deutsche  Geschichle  2  (1877)  49-109.  A. 
Vaccari,  Scritti  di  erudizione  e  di  filologia  2  (Rome  1958)  33E 
B.  Croke,  “Marcellinus  on  Dara:  A  Fragment  of  His  Lost 
De  Temporum  Qualitatibus  et  Positionibus  Locorum,”  Phoenix  38 
(1984)  77-88.  — B.B. 
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MARCIAN  (Map/ciapo?),  emperor  (from  25  Aug. 
450);  born  Thrace  ca.392,  died  Constantinople  27 
Jan.  457.  A  common  soldier,  Marcian  rose  in  the 
ranks,  becoming  tnbunus  and  then  domestikos  un¬ 
der  Aspar.  Upon  the  death  of  Theodosios  II,  his 
sister  Pulcheria  offered  Marcian  the  throne  and 
her  hand.  Marcian  was  an  efficient  administrator 
and  left  a  full  treasury  at  his  death.  His  policy 
favored  the  senatorial  class.  He  abolished  the  land 
tax,  the  so-called  collatio  glebalis,  and  reduced  the 
payments  that  high-ranking  officials  made  at  their 
investiture.  Marcian  supported  Orthodoxy  against 
the  Monophysites;  he  convoked  and  presided  over 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  provoking  resistance 
esp.  in  Egypt  and  Palestine.  Relations  with  Italy 
were  tense  and  his  accession  was  officially  recog¬ 
nized  in  Rome  only  on  30  Mar.  451.  After  Va- 
lentinian  Ill’s  death  Marcian  did  not  acknowledge 
either  Petronius  Maximus  or  Eparchius  Avitus. 
His  foreign  policy  was  otherwise  successful:  peace 
on  the  eastern  frontier  was  interrupted  only  by 
victorious  skirmishes  with  the  Blemmyes  and 
Saracens;  Constantinople  intervened  in  internal 
rivalry  in  Lazika.  While  Italy  suffered  from  Van¬ 


dal  raids,  Marcian  limited  himself  to  sending  an 
embassy  to  the  Vandals  asking  for  the  return  of 
Eudoxia,  Valentinian  Ill’s  widow,  and  her  chil¬ 
dren  who  had  been  captured  by  the  Vandals.  He 
refused  to  send  tribute  to  Attila  and  managed 
to  divert  him  westward;  after  Attila’s  death  Mar¬ 
cian ’s  generals  defeated  Hunnic  troops  and  set¬ 
tled  peoples  that  had  been  subjugated  by  the 
Huns  on  the  northern  frontier  of  the  empire. 

The  Byz.  preserved  a  favorable  impression  of 
Marcian’s  reign:  as  a  pious  ruler  he  was  compared 
to  Constantine  I  and  Theodosios  I;  Theophanes 
the  Confessor  describes  his  rule  as  a  golden  age. 
Legends  relate  predictions  Marcian  received  that 
he  would  be  emperor.  His  marriage  with  Pul¬ 
cheria  was  praised  for  the  preservation  of  her 
virginity.  He  reportedly  participated  on  the  very 
eve  of  his  death  in  a  10-km  religious  procession. 

lit.  Bury,  LRE  1:236-39.  W.  Ensslin,  RE  14  (1930) 
1514-29.  B.  Croke,  “The  Date  and  Circumstances  of  Mar¬ 
cian’s  Decease,  A.D.457,”  Byzantion  48  (1978)  5-9.  P.  Devos, 
“Saint  Jean  de  Lycopolis  et  l’empereur  Marcien,”  AB  94 
(1976)  303-16.  R.L.  Kohlfelder,  “Marcian's  Gamble.  A 
Reassessment  of  Eastern  Imperial  Policy  toward  Attila  ad 
450—453,”  American  Journal  of  Ancient  History  9  (1984)  54— 
69.  '  -T.E.G. 

MARDAITES  (MapdatraL),  a  people  inhabiting 
the  Amanus  mountains  and  the  Taurus  region  in 
the  7th  C.;  called  Jarajima  in  Arabic  sources  (M. 
Moosa,  Speculum  44  [1969]  597-608).  The  origins 
and  ethnic  composition  of  the  Mardaites  are  ob¬ 
scure;  they  may  have  been  Armenian  (Bartikjan, 
infra)  or  Persian.  They  were  Christian,  probably 
Monophysite  or  Monothelite.  In  the  late  630s  the 
Arabs  hired  the  Mardaites  to  guard  the  border 
north  of  Antioch,  but  they  more  often  served  Byz. 
interests.  In  677  their  invasion  of  Syria  “as  far  as 
Jerusalem”  (Theoph.  355  7),  probably  directly 
supported  by  Constantine  IV,  forced  Mu'awiya 
to  raise  his  siege  of  Constantinople  and  agree  to 
a  disadvantageous  treaty.  A  decade  later  the  Mar¬ 
daites,  encouraged  by  Justinian  II,  again  invaded 
Syria  and  compelled  cAbd  al-Malik  to  renew 
Mucawiya’s  treaty,  but  cAbd  al-Malik  stipulated 
that  Justinian  resettle  them  in  Byz.  territory.  They 
were  likely  removed  to  Epiros,  Kephalenia,  the 
Peloponnesos,  and  Asia  Minor,  where  they  later 
served  prominently  in  various  thematic  fleets 
(Ahrweiler,  Mer  3ggf ).  Theophanes  the  Confessor 
(Theoph.  363.19-20)  condemned  Justinian  for 
evacuating  the  border  regions,  but  many  Mar¬ 


daites  remained  and  continued  to  raid  Arab  ter¬ 
ritory.  In  707/8  Maslama  captured  their  strong¬ 
hold  of  Jurjuma  and  resettled  numerous  survivors 
throughout  Syria.  He  allowed  them  to  remain 
Christian  but  pressured  them  into  the  army:  the 
Mardaites  fought  under  him  in  Iraq  in  the  early 
720s. 

lit.  Hr.  Bartikjan,  “He  lyse  ton  ainigmatos  ton  Mardai- 
ton,”  in  Festschrift  Stratos  1:17-39.  Stratos,  Byzantium  4:40- 
48.  M.A.  Cheira,  La  lutte  enlre  Arabes  et  Byzantins  (Alexandria 
1947)  150—76.  M.  Canard,  El2  2:456-58.  -P.A.H. 


MARGARIT  (from  Gr.  papyapLTT]<;,  “pearl”),  a 
collection  of  homilies  by  John  Chrysostom  in 
Slavonic  translation,  esp.  popular  in  Eastern  Slavic 
territory.  Greek  collections  of  patristic  “pearls” 
vary  in  their  composition,  but  the  Slavonic  Mar- 
garit  is  consistently  based  on  a  stable  group  of  30 
homilies,  supplemented  in  some  redactions.  The 
homilies  are  from  Chrysostom’s  On  the  Incompre¬ 
hensible  Nature  of  God  (PC  48:701—48),  Against  the 
Jews  (PG  48:843—56,  871-942),  On  Lazarus  (PG 
48:963-1016),  On  David  and  Saul  (PG  54:675- 
708),  and  the  possibly  spurious  On  Job  (PG  56:563— 
82).  The  earliest  extant  Eastern  Slavic  MSS  of  the 
Margarit  are  from  the  15th  C.,  though  the  trans¬ 
lation  is  thought  to  date  from  at  least  the  13th  or 
14th  C. 

ed.  Velikie  Minei  Cetii.  14—24  Sent.,  ed.  Makarij  (St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg  1868)  cols.  773-1193. 

lit.  A.  Gorskij,  K.  Nevostruev,  Opisanie  slavjanskich  ru- 
kopisej  Moskovskoj  Sinodal’noj  biblioteki,  5  vols.  (Moscow  1855— 
1917;  rp.  Wiesbaden  1964)  2.2:119—31.  V.  Istrin,  “Zame- 
canija  o  sostave  Tolkovoj  palei,”  IzvORJaS  3  (1898)  bk. 2:478— 
91.  T.V.  Certorickaja,  “Margarit,”  TODRL  39  (1985)  258— 
60.  -S.C.F. 

MARGINAL  PSALTERS.  See  Psalter. 


MARIA  (Mapia),  Mary  (in  the  New  Testament 
also  Mariam),  feminine  personal  name  derived 
from  Hebrew.  Frequently  used  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  (Virgin  Mary,  Mary  Magdalene,  and 
some  others),  it  means  “she  who  commands,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  John  of  Damascus  ( Expos.fid .  87.50, 
ed.  Rotter,  Schriften  2:200).  Rare  in  the  4th  C. 
( PLRE  1 :558b  it  became  more  common  in  the  5th 
(PLRE  2:720—22),  esp.  among  ladies  of  Spanish, 
African,  and  Italian  connections.  E.  Patlagean  (in 
Byz.  Aristocracy  25O  notes  that  the  name  was  rare 
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MARIA  OF  “ALANIA” 


in  early  provincial  epitaphs.  Theophanes  the  Con¬ 
fessor  mentions  only  three  Marias  (including  the 
Virgin),  but  later  the  name  became  the  most  pop¬ 
ular:  eight  Marias  in  Skylitzes  (more  than  Theo¬ 
dora  and  Irene)  and  seven  in  Niketas  Choniates 
(as  many  as  Irene  and  more  than  Theodora).  In 
the  later  acts  of  Lavra,  vols.  2-3,  Maria  holds 
uncontested  first  place.  -A.K. 


MARIA  OF  “ALANIA,”  more  correctly,  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  Byz.  empress  (1071/3-81);  born  ca.1050,  died 
after  1 103.  Born  Martha,  daughter  of  Bagrat  IV 
of  Georgia,  and  distinguished  for  her  beauty, 
Maria  came  to  Constantinople  ca.1066  to  wed  the 
future  Michael  VII.  The  marriage,  between 
ca.1071  and  1073  or  earlier,  produced  one  child, 
Constantine  Doukas.  On  Michael  VII’s  fall,  Maria 
fled  with  her  son  to  the  Petrion  monastery  and 
then,  to  protect  his  position,  agreed  to  marry 
Nikephoros  III.  Her  favor  was  sought  by  Isaac 
and  Alexios  Komnenos  (the  future  Alexios  I); 
she  adopted  the  latter  and  rumor  magnified  their 
relationship.  When  Nikephoros  disinherited  Con¬ 
stantine  Doukas,  she  supported  the  Komnenoi, 
who  promised  to  restore  her  son’s  rights.  Her 
warning  (Feb.  1081)  that  their  plot  had  been  dis¬ 
covered  precipitated  their  revolt.  When  Alexios 
occupied  Constantinople,  she  remained  in  the  pal¬ 
ace  a  week,  until  the  coronation  of  Irene  Dou- 
kaina.  Although  adopting  a  nun’s  habit,  Maria 
apparently  maintained  a  court  at  the  Mangana 
Palace;  she  patronized  Theophylaktos  of  Ohrid 
and  Eustratios  of  Nicaea.  Anna  Komnene  was 
in  her  care  (ca.  1090— 94)  as  her  sons  betrothed. 
Alexios  ignored  the  part  Maria  had  in  Nikephoros 
Diogenes’  plot  to  kill  Alexios  in  Maria’s  villa  (early 
1094).  Thereafter  she  may  have  entered  a  con¬ 
vent;  Theophylaktos  wrote  to  her  at  Prinkipo.  In 
1103  a  Georgian  synod  offered  her  greetings. 
Maria  appears  with  her  first  husband  in  a  psalter 
in  Leningrad,  on  the  Khakhouli  triptych,  possibly 
executed  for  her  coronation,  and  with  either  Mi¬ 
chael  VII  or  Nikephoros  III  in  the  rich  Chryso¬ 
stom  MS  in  Paris,  B.N.  Coislin  79  (Spatharakis, 
Portrait,  flgs.  lof). 

lit.  Skoulatos,  Personnages  188—92.  M.  Mullett,  The 
‘Disgrace’  of  the  Ex-Basilissa  Maria,”  BS  45  (1984)  202-11. 
I.M.  Nodija  (misprinted  “Hogus”),  “Gruzinskie  materialy  o 
vizantijskoj  imperatricy  [sic]  ‘Alanki’  Marii,”  15  CEB  (Ath¬ 
ens  1980)4:138-43.  — C.M.B.,  A.C. 


MARIA  OF  ANTIOCH,  Byz.  empress  (from 
1161);  born  1140s,  died  Constantinople  1182/3. 
Daughter  of  Raymond  of  Poitiers  and  Constance 
of  Antioch,  called  “Maria”  by  William  of  Tyre, 
but  “Marguerite”  in  the  Lignages  d’Outremer  (RHC 
Lois  2:446),  Maria  was  sought  in  marriage  by 
Manuel  I  after  the  death  of  Bertha  of  Sulz- 
bach.  The  marriage,  25  Dec.  1161,  cemented  his 
alliance  with  Antioch.  After  Manuel’s  death,  Ma¬ 
ria  nominally  became  a  nun,  Xene,  but,  as  prin¬ 
cipal  regent  for  her  son,  Alexios  II,  effectively 
ruled  the  empire.  Despite  her  beauty,  her  foreign 
origin  and  devotion  to  Latins  alienated  the  pop¬ 
ulace  of  Constantinople.  Still  youthful,  she  chose 
Alexios  Komnenos  the  protosebastos  as  her  chief 
minister  and  allegedly  her  lover.  After  the  victory 
of  Andronikos  I,  Maria  sought  help  from  Bela 
III  of  Hungary.  Andronikos  used  her  letters  to 
Bela  to  secure  her  condemnation.  Once  her  son 
signed  her  death  warrant,  she  was  strangled. 

lit.  Barzos,  Genealogia  1:459b  2:461—67.  Brand,  Byzan¬ 
tium  28-32,  45-47.  -C.M.B. 

MARICA.  See  Hebros. 

MARICA,  BATTLE  OF  (26  Sept.  1371),  crucial 
victory  of  Ottoman  Turks  over  the  Serbs.  After 
the  unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  Byz.  emperor 
John  V  to  obtain  Western  military  assistance,  de¬ 
spite  his  personal  conversion  to  Catholicism  in 
Rome  in  1369,  Patr.  Philotheos  Kokkinos  pro¬ 
posed  an  anti-Ottoman  alliance  of  the  Orthodox 
states — Byzantium,  Bulgaria,  Serbia,  and  Russia. 
This  plan  was  welcomed  by  the  Mrnjacevic  broth¬ 
ers,  king  VukaSin  of  Macedonia,  and  the  despotes 
John  UgljeSa  of  Serres,  as  their  territories  were 
directly  endangered  by  the  Turkish  advance.  Ug¬ 
ljesa  sent  an  embassy  to  Constantinople  to  nego¬ 
tiate  a  joint  campaign  against  the  Turks,  but  Byz. 
delays  forced  Ugljesa  and  Vukasin  to  set  out  alone 
against  the  Turks  in  Sept.  137  c  with  armies  num¬ 
bering  perhaps  70,000  men.  Approaching  from 
two  directions — Vukasin  following  the  Marica  val¬ 
ley  and  Ugljesa  crossing  the  Rhodope  moun¬ 
tains — they  camped  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Marica  (Hebros)  River  at  Cernomen  (modern 
Ormenion  in  Greek  Thrace),  some  25  miles  up¬ 
stream  from  Adrianople.  During  the  night  of  25- 
26  Sept,  the  beylerbey  of  Rumelia,  Lala  §ahin,  made 
a  surprise  attack  on  the  Serbian  army.  After  a 
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fierce  battle,  the  Serbs  were  totally  routed;  Vu¬ 
kasin  and  Ugljesa  were  among  the  many  who  fell 
on  the  battlefield. 

The  consequences  of  the  Serbian  defeat  at  Ma¬ 
rica  were  of  far-reaching  importance:  for  the  Serbs, 
the  principality  of  Serres  ceased  to  exist  and  Vu- 
kasin’s  heir  Marko  Kraljevic  became  a  Turkish 
vassal;  for  the  Turks,  it  opened  the  way  to  the 
West  and  made  possible  their  eventual  conquest 
of  Serbia  and  Bulgaria;  for  the  Byz.,  it  was  a 
turning  point  shortly  after  which  John  V  Palaio- 
logos  became  a  vassal  of  the  sultan  and  the  empire 
a  tributary  state  of  the  Ottomans. 

lit.  Ostrogorsky,  Serska  oblast  127-46.  Soulis,  Dusan  96— 
10. .  -JS.A. 

MARINA  (M apiva),  known  as  Margaret  in  the 
West,  late  31'd-C.  martyr  and  saint;  feastday  17 
July.  Marina  was  executed  under  Diocletian  in 
Pisidian  Antioch.  Her  legend  ascribes  to  Marina 
victories  over  a  dragon  and  Satan. 

Representation  in  Art.  The  virgin  martyr  Ma¬ 
rina  is  easily  recognized  by  her  bright  red  mapho- 
rion;  scenes  from  her  life  appear  on  Cypriot  icons 
and  Cappadocian  frescoes  (J.  Lafontaine-Dosogne, 
Byzantion  32  [1962]  251—59;  L.  Hadermann- 
Misguich,  AIPHOS  20  [1968-72]  267-71). 

source.  Acta  S.  Marinae  et  S.  Christophori,  ed.  H.  Usener, 
in  Festschrift  zur  funften  Sacularfeier  der  Carl-Ruprechts-Uni- 
versitdt  zu  Heidelberg  (Bonn  1886)  3—53. 

lit.  BHG  1 165— 6gd.  M.C.  Ross,  G.  Downey,  “A  Reli¬ 
quary  of  St.  Marina,"  BS  23  (1962)  41—44.  S.  Kimpel,  LC1 
7:494b  ‘  -A.K.,  N.P.S. 

MARINA,  in  Greek  versions  Maria,  legendary 
saint;  feastday  8  or  12  Feb.  According  to  the 
legend,  after  her  mother’s  death  Maria  followed 
her  father  Eugenios  to  a  cenobitic  monastery, 
where  she  lived  disguised  as  a  boy  named  Mari¬ 
nos.  When  sent  on  assignment  with  three  other 
monks,  Marina  was  accused  of  impregnating  the 
daughter  of  an  innkeeper.  Marina  did  not  deny 
her  “guilt,”  accepted  the  punishment,  and  raised 
the  infant.  Only  when  she  died  did  the  monks 
learn  that  “abba  Marinos”  was  a  woman. 

The  origin  of  the  legend  is  obscure.  Clugnet 
(infra)  hypothesized  that  the  original  was  Latin 
and  that  Maria  lived  in  the  5th  C.  in  the  area  of 
Tripoli,  Syria.  Richard  (infra),  on  the  other  hand, 
considered  the  Greek  vita  antiqua  as  the  closest  to 


the  original;  it  bears  a  strange  title — The  Life  and 
Deeds  of  Eugenios  and  his  daughter  Maria.  The  orig¬ 
inal  redaction  appeared  in  a  written  form,  Rich¬ 
ard  thinks,  between  525  and  650.  It  was  translated 
into  Syriac,  Latin,  and  probably  Armenian,  whereas 
the  Coptic,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopic  versions  are  based 
on  oral  tradition  and  differ  substantially  from  the 
Greek  original.  Richard  established  the  existence 
of  several  revised  Greek  versions:  the  vita  rescripta, 
the  vita  aucta,  etc.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
Clugnet,  none  of  them  was  Metaphrastic.  A  Sicil¬ 
ian  vita  of  the  12th  C.  calls  the  heroine  Marina 
(as  do  Latin  texts)  and  places  her  birth  in  1062  in 
the  “poor  village  of  Skanion”  (Sicily). 

Representation  in  Art.  The  death  of  Marina 
and  the  revelation  it  brought  is  depicted  in  the 
Menologion  of  Basil  II  (p.394)  and  in  the  “im¬ 
perial”  rnenologion  MS  in  Moscow  (Hist.  Mus.  gr. 
183,  fol.47r). 

sources  and  lit.  Vie  et  office  de  sainte  Marine,  ed.  L. 
Clugnet  in  BHO  8  (Paris  1905).  Richard,  Opera  minora  3, 
no. 67,  pp.  83—115.  Martirio  di  Santa  Lucia.  Vita  di  Santa 
Marina,  ed.  G.  Rossi  Taibbi  (Palermo  1959)  73-107.  BHG 
6i4-6i5d,  1163,  1165-70.  Patlagean,  Structure,  pt.XI  (1976), 
6oif.  -A.K.,  N.P.S. 

MARK,  saint;  author  of  the  second  Gospel;  feast- 
day  25  April.  Early  tradition  presents  him  as  Pe¬ 
ter’s  translator,  who  wrote  the  Gospel  “according 
to  Peter’s  instruction”  (Eusebios,  HE  6.25.5);  in 
later  tradition,  he  is  “Peter’s  son  and  companion 
of  the  keeper  of  heavenly  keys”  (PG  100: 1 189A). 
Church  fathers  commented  little  on  Mark.  Prob¬ 
ably  after  500  a  certain  Victor  of  Antioch  com¬ 
piled  a  commentary  on  Mark  that  is,  in  fact,  a 
collection  of  exegetical  explanations  on  Matthew 
and  Luke  by  John  Chrysostom,  Titus  of  Bostra, 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  (to  whom,  in  some  MSS,  the 
whole  work  is  attributed),  Theodore  of  Mop- 
suestia,  and  others.  Acts  15:39  links  Mark  to 
Barnabas  and  his  mission  to  Cyprus. 

Byz.  legends  connect  Mark  primarily  with  Egypt: 
he  worked  wonders  and  healing  miracles  in  Al¬ 
exandria,  became  the  hrst  bishop  there,  and  died 
as  martyr  at  an  Easter  festival  (PG  115:168c). 
The  cult  of  Mark  in  Alexandria  is  attested  in  the 
4th  C.  In  828  two  Venetian  merchants  transferred 
Mark’s  relics  to  Venice  (only  his  head  is  said  to 
have  remained  in  Egypt),  where  the  basilica  of 
San  Marco  was  erected  in  his  honor;  Mark  became 
the  patron  of  Venice.  In  Constantinople  Theo- 
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dosios  I  built  a  Church  of  St.  Mark,  which  was 
reconstructed  by  Romanos  I.  Several  sermons  were 
devoted  to  Mark;  among  their  authors  are  a  dea¬ 
con  and  chartophylax  Prokopios  (gth  C.r1)  and  Sy- 
meon  Metaphrastes.  Hagiographers  describe  Mark 
as  a  man  of  modest  stature,  with  a  long  nose,  thick 
eyebrows,  and  large  beard;  “the  virtue  of  his  soul 
outshone  his  physical  quality”  ( Synax.CP  630.6- 

n)-  .  . 

Representation  in  Art.  Mark  is  depicted  most 
often  in  the  context  of  evangelist  portraits  as 
a  robust,  mature  man  with  dark  brown  hair  and 
beard.  Occasionally  shown  standing  or  en  buste, 
he  is  usually  seated  and  writing,  dipping  his  pen, 
or  pausing  with  his  hand  on  the  lectern  rising 
from  his  desk  (see  Writing  Desk).  Sometimes  a 
second  figure  joins  him;  after  the  gth  C.,  the 
accompanying  figure  is  Peter.  In  16  surviving 
codices,  a  miniature  of  the  Baptism  of  Christ  (see 
Epiphany)  accompanies  Mark’s  portrait.  His  mar¬ 
tyrdom  is  depicted  in  cycles  of  the  deaths  of  the 
apostles.  Scenes  of  his  life  are  rare  outside  of 
Venice,  but  a  group  of  ivories  representing  as¬ 
pects  of  his  biography  has  been  considered  to  be 
8th-C.  Byz.  work  (Weitzmann,  “Grado  Chair”  43- 

91)- 

lit.  BHG  1035-10381.  F.  Spadafora,  A.  Niero,  Bibl.sa.nct. 
8:711-38.  F.  Halkin,  “Saint  Marc  dans  l’hagiographie  by- 
zantine,”  StVen  12  (1970)  29-34.  H.  Smith,  “  The  Sources 
of  Victor  of  Antioch's  Commentary  on  Mark,"  JThSt  1 9 
(1918)  350-70.  Friend,  “Portraits.”  J.  Weitzmann-Fiedler, 
“Ein  Evangelientyp  mit  Aposteln  als  Begleitfiguren,”  in 
Adolph  Goldschmidt  zu  seinem  70.  Geburtstag  (Berlin  1935) 
30-34.  O.  Kresten,  G.  Prato,  “Die  Miniatur  des  Evangelis- 
ten  Markus  iin  Codex  Purpureus  Rossanensis:  Eine  spiitere 
Einfiigung,”  RomHistMitt  27  (1985)  381-99. 

8  5  — J.I.,  A.K.,  A.W.C. 

MARKELLAI  (Mapnekkai),  a  stronghold  near 
the  Bulgaro-Byz.  border;  it  is  variously  called  a 
phrourion  (Nikeph.  56.26-27)  or  kcistron  (Theoph. 
467.28).  Its  exact  location  is  under  dispute,  al¬ 
though  it  can  probably  be  identified  with  the  ruins 
of  Hisarluk,  near  Karnobad  in  Bulgaria  (Dujcev, 
Proucvanija  ig).  The  stronghold  played  an  impoi- 
tant  role  during  the  Bulgaro-Byz.  wars  of  the  8th 
and  gth  C.:  Constantine  V  defeated  the  Bulgars 
there  in  756,  in  792  Constantine  V  I  fortified  it 
but  was  routed  by  the  khan  Kardamos,  and  in 
81  x  Emp.  Nikephoros  I  reached  Markellai  during 
his  march  to  Pliska.  It  is  probable  that  sometime 
thereafter  Markellai  was  destroyed;  a  i2th-C.  his¬ 
torian  (An.Komn.  2: 105.27— 2g)  mentions  a  valley 


between  Iambol  and  Goloe  where  the  Pechenegs 
pitched  their  tents  near  “the  so-called  Markella. 

lit.  Dujcev,  Medioevo  3:57-62,  670.  V.  Besevhev,  “Ein 
verkannter  thrakischer  Ortsname,  Izvestija  na  Institut  za 
Bulgarski  ezik  16  (1968)  75— 77-  G.  Taverdet,  An  sujet  du 
toponyme  ‘Marcellai-Marcellae,’  ”  RESEE  7  (1969)  397“99- 


MARKELLOS  OF  ANKYRA,  bishop  of  Ankyra 
(by  314)  and  opponent  of  Arlanism;  born  ca.280, 
died  ca.374.  While  Markellos  (Map/csAAo?)  was  a 
stalwart  Nicene  in  325*  his  attack  a  decade  later 
on  the  Arian  Asterios  the  Sophist  included  charges 
against  Eusebios  of  Caesarea,  who  responded  at 
once  with  counteraccusations  of  Sabf.llianism.  A 
synod  at  Constantinople  in  336  condemned,  de¬ 
posed,  and  exiled  Markellos.  Over  the  next  de¬ 
cade  the  ensuing  theological  seesaw  had  him  re¬ 
stored  in  337,  deposed  in  33g,  restored  in  343 
after  proving  his  orthodoxy  to  the  councils  of 
Rome  (340)  and  Serdica  (343),  and  finally  de¬ 
posed  and  exiled  in  347.  He  was  condemned  as  a 
heretic  in  381  in  canon  1  of  the  First  Council  of 
Constantinople. 

Little  remains  of  the  voluminous  writings  as¬ 
cribed  to  him  by  Jerome  (De  viris  illustribus  86). 
The  Profession  of  Faith  required  of  him  for  the 
council  at  Rome  survives,  but  only  fragments  of 
the  diatribe  against  Asterios.  He  is  probably  the 
author  of  the  tract  On  the  Holy  Church  ascribed  to 
Anthimos  of  Nikomedeia  (Richard,  Opera  minora 
2,  no. 33).  Markellos  attacked  Arianism  as  poly¬ 
theistic,  himself  expounding  the  theory  that  the 
Logos  was  only  in  God  before  the  Creation  and 
will  likewise  be  only  in  God  at  the  redemption, 
being  consubstantial  with  the  Father  but  ungen¬ 
erated  and  not  a  person,  unlike  Christ  the  Son. 

f.d.  Profession  of  Faith  and  fragment  of  attack  on  Aster- 
ios — ed.  E.  Klostermann,  G.C.  Hansen  in  Eusebius  Werke, 
ed.  LA.  Heikel,  vol.  4 2  (Berlin  1972)  183-215.  “Anthimi 
Nicomediensis  episcopi  el  martyris  de  sancta  Ecclesia,”  in 
G.  Mercati,  Note  di  letteratura  biblica  e  cristiana  antica  (Rome 
1901)  87-98. 

LIT.  J.T.  Lienhard,  “Marcellus  of  Ancyra  in  Modern 
Research,”  TheolSt  43  (1982)  486-503.  T.E.  Pollard,  “Mar¬ 
cellus  of  Ancyra,  a  Neglected  Father,”  in  Epektasis:  Melanges 
J.  Damelou  (Paris  1972)  187-96.  M.  Tetz,  “Zur  Theologie 
des  Markell  von  Ankyra,”  ZKirch  75  (1964)  217-70;  79 
(1968)  3-42;  83  (1972)  145-94-  _B  B' 

MARKELLOS  THE  AKOIMETOS,  saint;  born 
in  Syrian  (?)  Apameia  ca.400,  died  near  Constan¬ 
tinople  before  484;  feastday  2g  Dec.  Born  to  a 
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family  of  noble  birth  ( eupatrides ),  Markellos  was 
educated  in  Antioch  and  worked  as  a  calligrapher 
in  Ephesus.  He  was  invited  to  Constantinople  by 
Alexander,  founder  of  the  wandering  commu¬ 
nity  of  Akoimetoi,  the  “sleepless  monks”;  when 
the  group  settled  at  Irenaion  on  the  Bosporos, 
Markellos  became  archimandrite  of  the  Akoime¬ 
toi  monastery  (before  448).  He  became  involved 
in  political  and  religious  struggles  and  fought 
against  Monophysites  and  Arians;  with  Patr.  Gen- 
nadios  I,  Markellos  headed  the  demonstration  in 
the  Hippodrome  ca.470  against  an  attempt  to 
proclaim  Patrikios,  son  of  Aspar,  caesar  and  heir 
to  the  throne  (Dagron,  infra  316—18).  In  463 
Markellos  helped  to  found  the  Stoudios  monas¬ 
tery. 

The  anonymous  Life  of  Markellos,  written  in 
the  mid-6th  C.  according  to  Dagron  (p.278f), 
tends  to  play  down  the  involvement  of  the  Akoi¬ 
metoi  and  Markellos  in  Messalianism  and  Nes- 
torianism,  and  to  emphasize  his  orthodox  activ¬ 
ity.  The  author  describes  Markellos’s  role  as  an 
organizer  of  monastic  life;  helped  by  a  generous 
grant  by  a  certain  Pharetrios,  “the  first  in  the 
great  council,”  he  built  a  spacious  chapel,  lodgings 
for  the  brethren,  a  hostel  for  strangers,  and  hos¬ 
pitals  (p.2g7- 12— 18).  The  service  according  to  the 
rite  of  the  Akoimetoi  ( akolouthia  ton  akoimeton)  was 
broadly  spread  at  this  time.  Markellos  worked 
many  miracles,  for  example,  assisting  the  wife  of 
the  deacon  Eugenios  during  a  difficult  childbirth. 
Symeon  Metaphrastes  (PG  116:705-46)  slightly 
retouched  the  original  Life. 

source.  G.  Dagron,  “La  vie  ancienne  de  saint  Marcel 
l’Acemete,”  AB  86  (1968)  271—321. 

lit.  BHG  1027Z— 1028.  -A.K. 


MARKET  (ayopa),  also  pharos.  The  term  market 
in  modern,  Western  economic  parlance  denotes 
both  the  area  in  which  buyers  and  sellers  meet 
and  the  establishment  of  prices  through  the  forces 
of  supply  and  demand.  The  Byz.  terms  designate 
the  place  where  transactions  occur,  either  in  a 
specific,  geographic  sense,  or  in  the  more  general 
sense  of  marketplace;  they  can  also  refer  to  an 
occasion  for  carrying  out  transactions.  Thus,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  chronicle  (TheophCont  87.16—17),  the 
emperor  Theophilos  went  through  the  agora 
checking  on  the  price  of  commodities;  Basil  I  built 
a  church  for  the  use  of  those  who  frequented  the 
“ agora  that  was  named  Phoros”  (ibid.  339.1-5). 


In  the  general  sense  of  marketplace,  the  term  is 
employed,  for  instance,  in  Attaleiates  (Attal.  270.8), 
where  Nikephoros  III  Botaneiates  is  acclaimed 
by,  among  others,  the  most  important  people  of 
the  agora ,  or  in  Eustathios  of  Thessalonike  (Eust. 
Thess.,  Opuscula  223.38—40),  where  he  accuses 
some  monks  of  frequenting  the  agora  more  than 
the  church. 

The  term  is  frequently  encountered  in  the  sense 
of  an  occasion  for  carrying  out  transactions.  Note¬ 
worthy  in  this  respect  is  the  fact  that  markets 
could  be  impermanent,  occasional,  or  periodic. 
Kekaumenos  (Kek.  184.12  and  32)  uses  the  term 
phoros  interchangeably  with  panegyris  to  denote  a 
market  established  on  a  single  occasion.  The  Book 
of  the  Eparch  talks  specifically  of  the  “estab¬ 
lished  market-days”  (2.3,  cf.  9.7),  on  which  trans¬ 
actions  are  to  take  place.  While  the  distinction 
between  market  and  fair  is  blurred  in  such  cases, 
the  terms  for  market  generally  denote  a  more 
permanent  and  more  frequent  institution  than 
the  fair. 

Byz.  cities  had  specific  areas  where  commercial 
activities  were  concentrated.  In  Constantinople, 
the  main  market  was  along  the  Mese  (Guilland, 
Topographie  2:69—79). 

The  role  of  the  market  as  a  mechanism  of  price 
formation  was  considerably  tempered  by  the  fact 
that,  for  much  of  Byz.  history,  the  price  of  im¬ 
portant  commodities  was  regulated.  While  there 
is  evidence  of  negotiated  price  formation  in  every 
period,  it  was  certainly  in  the  Palaioiogan  period, 
and  probably  also  in  the  iith-i2th  C.,  that  the 
regulatory  role  of  the  state  decreased  and  prices 
were,  to  a  considerable  extent,  formed  in  the 
marketplace.  Attaleiates  (Attal.  200—04)  suggests 
that  grain  prices  in  Rhaidestos  were  being  formed 
through  the  mechanism  of  supply  and  demand 
before  the  reforms  of  Nikephoritzes,  while  some 
evidence  of  reaction  to  prices  by  sellers  and  buyers 
may  be  found  m  a  text  by  INellus  (A.  Kazhciaii, 
Byzantion  53  [1983]  550).  -A.L. 


MARKIANOPOLIS  ( MapKiavovTroko ?),  Roman 
city  in  Bulgaria  at  Reka  Devnia,  about  30  km  west 
of  Varna  on  the  road  to  the  Danube.  In  the  late 
4th  C.  Markianopolis  was  a  base  in  the  war  against 
the  Visigoths  and  was  for  four  years  the  residence 
of  Valens.  Two  fierce  battles  were  fought  outside 
its  walls  in  376  and  377.  Justinian  I  restored  the 
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city  walls  as  part  of  the  defenses  of  the  northern 
Balkans.  Captured  and  sacked  by  the  Avars  in  the 
third  quarter  of  the  6th  C.,  Markianopolis  seems 
to  have  remained  a  military  post  until  its  final 
abandonment  at  the  end  of  the  century.  The  site 
was  never  reoccupied.  There  are  substantial  re¬ 
mains  of  a  single-naved  basilica  of  the  4th  or  5th 
C.,  rebuilt  and  enlarged  in  the  6th,  and  of  several 
churches  of  the  Justinianic  period. 

lit.  Hoddinott,  Bulgaria  154—56,  267b  B.  Gerov,  "Mar- 
cianopolis  im  Lichte  der  historischen  Angaben  und  der 
archaologischen,  epigraphischen  nnd  numismatischen  Ma- 
terialien  und  Forsthungen,”  Studio  Balcanica  10  (197b)  49“ 


MARKIANOS  OF  HERAKLEIA  (in  the  Pontos), 
geographer,  probably  of  the  4th  to  early  5th  C. 
His  biography  is  unknown.  He  himself  names 
three  of  his  works:  Periplous  of  the  Outer  Sea,  an 
epitome  of  Artetnidorus  of  Ephesus,  and  an  epit¬ 
ome  of  Menippus  of  Pergamon,  the  last  two  being 
ancient  geographers  who  had  described  the  Inner 
Sea  (Mediterranean).  Markianos  depended  heavily 
upon  his  classical  predecessors.  In  the  Periplous  of 
the  Outer  Sea,  after  some  general  deliberations 
about  the  size  of  the  tripartite  world  (Asia,  Libya, 
and  Europe),  he  describes  the  “right”  sections  of 
the  world,  from  the  “Arabian  Gulf”  to  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  then  the  “left”  sections,  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  via  India  to  the  gulf  of  the  “fish- 
eating  Sinai,”  that  is,  the  Chinese  ( GGM  1 
The  second  half  of  the  book  deals  with  the  ocean 
from  Spain  to  Britain.  Of  Markianos’s  other  works 
only  fragments  survive. 

ed.  GGM  1:515-76. 

LIT.  A.  Diller,  The  Tradition  of  the  Minor  Greek  Geographers 
(Oxford  1952)  147-50.  F.  Gisinger,  RE  supp.  6  (1935) 
271—81.  Hunger,  Lit.  1:528.  -A.K. 


MARKO  KRALJEVIC  (lit.  “king’s  son”),  eldest 
son  of  the  Serbian  kralj  (king)  VukaSin  and  pop¬ 
ular  folk  hero;  died  Rovine  17  May  1395.  Follow¬ 
ing  Vukasin’s  death  in  1371  at  the  battle  of  Ma- 
rica,  Marko  inherited  his  father’s  title  and  his 
territories  in  western  Macedonia.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  forced  to  become  an  Ottoman  vassal; 
as  such  he  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Rovine  against 
Mircea  of  Wallachia  and  fell  together  with  Con¬ 
stantine  DragaS.  He  was  the  ktetor  of  Markov 
Manastir  near  Skopje  and  the  Holy  Archangels 


Church  near  his  capital  Prilep;  portraits  of  Marko 
and  of  his  father  are  preserved  at  both  sites. 

Although  the  historical  sources  on  Marko  are 
rather  limited,  he  became  the  most  famous  hero 
of  the  epic  poetry  of  the  Serbians  (and  other 
Balkan  Slavs).  Endowed  with  supernatural  strength, 
valor,  fearlessness,  and  a  sense  of  justice,  he  and 
his  single-handed  victories  are  the  subject  of 
hundreds  of  folk  songs  and  ballads.  A  number  of 
toponyms  in  the  Balkans  also  bear  his  name. 

lit.  Mihaljcic,  Kraj  carstva  162-84.  Fine,  Late  Balkans 
83.  T.  Popovic,  Prince  Marko,  the  Hero  of  South  Slavic 
Epics  (Syracuse  1988).  -J.S.A. 

MARK  THE  DEACON,  a  disciple  of  Porphyrios 
of  Gaza  and  allegedly  his  hagiographer;  H.  5th 
C.  According  to  the  vita  of  Porphyrios,  Mark  was 
originally  from  the  province  of  Asia.  He  came  to 
Jerusalem,  where  he  supported  himself  by  work¬ 
ing  as  a  calligrapher.  After  entering  the  service 
of  Porphyrios,  in  395  he  accompanied  the  newly 
appointed  bishop  to  Gaza,  where  he  himself  be¬ 
came  deacon.  Thereafter  he  was  the  constant 
companion  of  Porphyrios  in  his  struggle  to  con¬ 
vert  the  pagans  of  Gaza  and  close  their  temples. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  of  the 
authorship  of  the  vita  of  Porphyrios.  According 
to  its  most  recent  editors,  Gregoire  and  Kugener, 
its  compiler  was  not  Mark,  but  someone  who 
worked  much  later,  ca.6oo,  virtually  copied  the 
preface  to  the  Religious  History  of  I  heodoret  of 
Cyrrhus,  and  suppressed  Porphyrios’s  heretical 
sympathies  with  Pelagianism.  The  compiler  did, 
however,  use  a  diary  written  by  Mark  and  pre¬ 
served  the  true  pattern  of  events.  Whoever  the 
author,  the  biography  is  valuable  for  its  descrip¬ 
tion  of  pagan-Christian  tensions,  as  well  as  social 
life  and  backstairs  intrigue  at  court  and  church. 
It  is  lucidly  and  vividly  written,  almost  novelistic. 
The  vita  is  known  in  a  Georgian  version,  which, 
according  to  P.  Peeters  (infra),  derives  from  a  lost 
Syriac  original.  Mark  claims  (ch.88)  to  have  com¬ 
memorated  Porphyrios’s  debate  with  the  Mani- 
chaeans  in  a  separate  book,  but  no  such  work 
survives. 

ed.  Marc  le  Diacre:  Vie  de  Porphyre  eveque  de  Gam,  ed.  H. 
Gregoire,  M.-A.  Kugener  (Paris  1930),  with  Fr.  tr.;  rev.  by 
F.  Halkin,  AB  49  (1931)  155-60  and  F.  Nau,  ROC  27 
(1929-30)  422-41.  Eng.  tr.  G.F.  Hill,  The  Life  of  Porphyry, 
Bishop  of  Gaza,  by  Mark  the  Deacon  (Oxford  1913).  P.  Peeters, 
“La  vie  georgienne  de  Saint  Porphyre  de  Gaza,’  AB  59 
(1941)65-216.  -B.B.,  A.K. 


MARK  THE  HERMIT,  or  Mark  the  Monk,  as¬ 
cetic  w-iter  to  whom  at  least  14  works  are  ascribed 
in  Greek  and  oriental  (Syriac  and  Arabic)  tradi¬ 
tion;  it  is  still  unclear  whether  they  were  works  of 
a  single  or  different  authors.  Even  though  Mark 
was  often  cited  by  the  church  fathers  (Dorotheos 
of  Gaza,  John  of  Damascus,  Theodore  of  Stou- 
dios,  etc.),  his  biography  is  unknown.  George 
Hamartolos  (599  5)  names  the  ascetic  Mark,  to¬ 
gether  with  Neilos  and  Isidore  of  Pelousion,  among 
the  pupils  of  John  Chrysostom — but  this  evidence 
seems  suspicious.  On  the  basis  of  his  works  Mark 
has  been  variously  dated  between  the  end  of  the 
4th  and  the  6th  C.  and  situated  in  Palestine  or 
Egypt;  however,  there  are  no  data  for  a  convinc¬ 
ing  conclusion. 

The  most  important  point  of  Mark’s  doctrine  is 
his  rejection  of  Messalianism,  even  though  he 
retained  some  vocabulary  of  pseudo-MAKARios/ 
Symeon;  he  esp.  underlined  the  perfect  nature  of 
baptism  in  the  spiritual  struggle  against  sin.  A 
treatise  On  Melchizedek  or  Against  the  Melchizedekites 
denounces  a  sectarian  view  widespread  in  Egypt 
and  Phrygia  that  claimed  Melchizedek  was  the 
son  of  God  rather  than  human  (O.  Hesse,  OrChr 
51  [1967]  72-77).  Mark’s  tract  Against  the  Nestor- 
ians  maintains  the  notion  of  hypostatic  union; 
though  recognizing  the  Nestorians  as  heretical, 
his  tone  is  one  of  compromise  between  Orthodoxy 
and  its  opponents.  Some  later  theologians,  includ¬ 
ing  Photios,  accused  Mark  of  Monophysite  lean¬ 
ings. 

ed.  PG  65:893—1 140.  Against  the  Nestonans- — ed.  J.  Kunze, 
Marcus  Eremita  (Leipzig  1895).  Germ.  tr.  O.  Hesse,  Asketische 
und  dogmatische  Schriften  (Stuttgart  1985). 

lit.  J.  Gribomont,  DictSpir  10  (1980)  274-83.  O.  Hesse, 
Markos  Eremites  und  Symeon  von  Mesopotamia  (Gottingen 
1973).  H.  Chadwick,  "The  Identity  and  Date  of  Mark  the 
Monk,”  EChR  4  (1972)  125-30.  K.T.  Ware,  “The  Sacra¬ 
ment  of  Baptism  and  the  Ascetic  Life  in  the  Teaching  of 
Mark  the  Monk,”  StP  10  (Berlin  1970)  441—52. 

A.K. 

MARMARA,  SEA  OF  (Upottovt^),  a  small  sea 
between  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor.  Two  straits,  the 
Bosporos  and  the  Hellespont,  link  it  with  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Aegean,  respectively.  The 
transformation  of  ancient  Byzantion  into  Con¬ 
stantinople,  capital  of  the  empire,  increased  the 
significance  of  the  Sea  of  Marmara  as  a  trade 
route  and  the  importance  of  the  ecclesiastical  cen¬ 
ters  on  its  shores.  Thracian  Herakleia  and  Se- 


lymbria  on  the  northern  shore  and  Lampsakos 
and  Kyzikos  on  the  southern  shore  were  impor¬ 
tant  harbors  and  customs  points  on  the  way  to 
Constantinople.  Of  the  Marmara  islands  the  most 
important  were  Prokonnesos  (whose  marble 
quarries  gave  the  sea  one  of  its  names)  and  the 
Princes’  Islands.  A  group  of  churches  and  mon¬ 
asteries  (the  Archangels  at  SiGE/Syke,  Medikion, 
Pelf.kete,  Polichnion/Polychronia,  etc.)  survived 
on  the  southern  shore.  In  the  9th  C.  the  enigmatic 
office  of  “ archon  of  the  monasteries  on  Propontis” 
(PG  105:5326)  existed  or  was  created  by  Photios 
for  one  of  his  favorites.  In  Feb.  764  Theophanes 
the  Confessor  observed  an  unusual  phenome¬ 
non— the  Sea  of  Marmara  wras  covered  with  ice 
so  that  children  could  walk  to  its  islands. 

lit.  F.W.  Hasluck,  “The  Marmara  Islands, ”//LS  29  (1909) 
6-18.  H.  Evert-Kappesowa,  “L’archipel  de  Marmara  comme 
lieu  d’exil,”  ByzF  5  (1977)  27—34  (expanded  Polish  version 
in  Polska — Niemcy — -Europa  [Posen  1978]  33-44).  C.  Mango, 
I.  Sevcenko,  “Some  Ghurches  and  Monasteries  on  the 
Southern  Shore  of  the  Sea  of  Marmara,”  DOP  27  (1973) 
235-77.  -A.K. 

MARONEIA  (MapcovEia),  city  in  Thrace  on  the 
Aegean  Sea  near  Lake  Ismaris,  midway  between 
the  Nestos  and  Hebros  rivers.  Mentioned  by  Am- 
mianus  (Amm.Marc.  27.4.13)  as  the  second  city 
of  Rhodope,  it  appears  anachronistically  in  Con¬ 
stantine  VII  Porphyrogennetos  (De  them.  2.36,  ed. 
Pertusi,  p.88)  as  a  city  in  the  theme  of  Macedonia. 
The  data  on  Byz.  Maroneia  are  scanty:  a  lead  seal 
of  the  nth-i2th  C.  defines  it  as  a  kastron  (K.M. 
Konstantopoulos,  Thrakika  4  [1933]  35—39).  More 
is  known  about  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Maro¬ 
neia:  it  was  an  autocephalous  archbishopric  of 
Rhodope  at  least  from  the  7th  C.  onward  (Notitiae 
CP  1.45);  a  notitia  indicates  that  after  the  death 
of  Andronikos  III,  “in  the  time  of  havoc,”  it  was 
transformed  into  a  metropolis  (17.122.23).  It 
changed  status  thereafter,  being  called  an  arch¬ 
bishopric  in  a  document  that  may  dale  to  1361-, 
(MM  1:471.12),  but  a  metropolis  in  1405  (RegPatr, 
fasc.  6,  no. 3270).  A  mutilated  document,  perhaps 
of  1371,  referring  to  the  invasions  of  “godless 
peoples”  that  ravaged  and  burned  “the  beautiful 
land”  of  Maroneia  relates  that  the  archbishop  of 
Maroneia  was  transferred  to  the  “widowed”  me¬ 
tropolis  of  Mesembria  (MM  1:594.2—19).  Some 
seals  of  archbishops  of  Maroneia  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  (Laurent,  Corpus  5.1,  no.819;  Zacos,  Seals 
2,  no.546). 
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S.  Reinach  ( BCH  5  [1881]  88)  noted  Byz.  and 
Genoese  buildings  and  a  fortification  made  of 
bricks  and  spolia  near  the  sea,  preserved  to  a 
height  of  4  m.  More  recent  excavations  have  re¬ 
vealed  late  Roman  and  Byz.  remains  in  Maroneia 
and  nearby,  on  the  acropolis  of  St.  George:  tow¬ 
ers,  an  underground  passageway,  bathhouse,  ce¬ 
ramics,  mosaic  floor  of  an  early  basilica,  and  sculp¬ 
tural  and  architectural  fragments. 

lit.  Asdracha,  Rhodopes  115—17.  Eu.  Tsimpides-Penta- 
zos,  “Archaiologikai  ereunai  en  Thrake,”  PraktArchEt  (1971 
[1973])  86-1 18.  -I.E.G. 


MARONITES,  a  Christian  sect  in  Lebanon.  Their 
early  history  is  obscure.  P.  Dib  believes  that  they 
originated  from  the  disciples  of  the  priest  and 
anchorite  Maron  who  lived  in  Syria  II  and  cor¬ 
responded  with  John  Chrysostom  ca.405;  Maron’s 
exploits  are  described  by  Theodoret  of  Cyr- 
rhus.  In  contrast,  M.  Moosa  asserts  that  this  Ma¬ 
ron  of  the  early  5th  C.  had  no  connection  with 
the  future  Maronites;  he  also  denies  that  a  letter 
of  10  Jan.  5x8  signed  by  Alexander,  priest  and 
archimandrite  of  St.  Maro,  and  describing  an  at¬ 
tack  of  “rustics”  sent  by  Severos  of  Antioch  against 
his  monastery,  is  related  to  the  early  phase  of  the 
Maronite  movement.  The  first  indisputable  data 
concerning  the  Maronites  come  from  Dionysios 
of  Tell  Mahre  (9th  C.)  and  Eutychios  of  Al¬ 
exandria  (10th  C.)  who  speak  of  their  activity  in 
the  7th  and  late  6th  C.,  respectively.  John  of 
Maron,  who  may  have  been  the  first  Maronite 
patriarch,  lived  in  the  7th  C.  (sometime  between 
630  and  707),  according  to  Breydy  ( infra  [1985] 
76).  Many  of  his  works  in  Syriac  survive. 

It  is  plausible  that  the  Maronite  politico-reli¬ 
gious  community  was  established  in  the  period  of 
the  Persian  invasion  and  subsequent  Arab  con¬ 
quest  of  northern  Syria  when  the  patriarchs  of 
Antioch  sought  refuge  in  Constantinople.  The 
religious  affiliation  of  the  Maronites  is  also  under 
discussion:  Dib  insists  on  their  orthodoxy,  their 
support  of  the  Chalcedonian  creed,  and  their 
alliance  with  Rome,  whereas  Moosa  considers  them 
to  be  predominantly  Monothelite.  I  he  Maronites 
supported  the  Crusaders’  effort  to  gain  control  of 
the  Holy  Land.  William  of  Tyre  relates  that  they 
abandoned  their  ancient  Monothelite  “heresy’  and 
united  with  the  Latin  patriarchate  of  Antioch  in 
1 187 — evidence  rejected  by  Dib. 


source.  Jean  Maron,  Expose  de  la  foi  et  autres  opuscules, 
ed.  M.  Breydy,  2  vols.  (Louvain  1988). 

lit.  P.  Dib,  L'eglise  maronite,  vol.  1  (Paris  1930).  M. 
Moosa,  The  Maronites  in  History  (Syracuse  1986).  M.  Breydy, 
Geschichte  der  Syro-Arabischen  Literatur  der  Maroniten  vom  VII. 
bis  XV I .  J ahrhunderl  (Opladen  1985).  -A.K. 

MAROULES,  or  Maroulles  (Mapot}A(X)T79,  fern. 
M«poti\tpa),  a  family  name  that  according  to  V. 
Laurent  (EO  30  [1931]  481-84)  was  of  vernacular 
origin,  signifying  a  vegetable  merchant  (cf.  ma- 
roulion ,  “lettuce”).  The  first  known  Maroules  (“the 
son  of  Maroules”)  was  domestikos  ton  Hikanaton 
under  Constantine  VII  ( TheophCont  389.5);  Sky- 
litzes  conveys  his  first  name,  Olbianos  (Skyl. 
203.88).  Another  Maroules  was  katepano  of  Italy 
in  1060/1  (Falkenhausen,  Dominazione  q8f).  The 
family  did  not  hold  military  offices  in  the  12th  C.: 
the  protonotarios  Basil  attended  the  council  of  1 143; 
John  owned  a  seal  that  calls  him  doulos  of  Manuel 
I.  Several  family  members  served  in  church  ad¬ 
ministration:  Constantine  was  in  charge  of  a  pa¬ 
triarchal  sekreton  (Laurent,  Corpus  5.1,  no.  135); 
another  Constantine  (?)  Maroules  was  metropoli¬ 
tan  of  Thessalonike  ( Corpus  5.1,  no. 458);  John  (or 
Constantine)  was  exarch  in  Miletos  (MM  6:153.17; 
cf.  Patmou  Engrapha  2:142^  in  the  beginning 
(Laurent:  the  second  half)  of  the  13th  C.;  Alexios 
was  chief  of  the  sakellion  in  Smyrna  in  1274  (Ahr- 
weiler,  “Smyrne”  114).  The  i4th-C.  members  of 
the  Maroules  family  were  generals  and  courtiers: 
the  megas  archon  Maroules  led  an  army  against  the 
Catalan  Grand  Company  (Pachym.,  ed.  Bekker, 
2:424.2);  a  purchase  deed  of  1312  mentions  the 
sebastos  Maroules  as  a  landowner  ( Xerop .,  no.  16.9); 
Phokas  Maroules  was  domestikos  of  the  imperial 
table  ca. 1328-41;  he  also  founded  a  convent  of 
the  Theotokos  in  Constantinople  before  1341  (MM 
1:221-26;  2:424.16-18).  A  charter  of  1384  names 
John  Maroules  archon  ( Docheiar .,  no. 49. 10).  De- 
metrios  Maroules  was  an  “honorable  physician” 
in  Thessalonike  ca.1322.  Peasants  of  several 
Athonite  monasteries  often  bore  the  related  name 
of  Maroulas. 

lit.  PEP,  nos.  17128-63.  -A.K. 

MARRIAGE  (yctfio ?).  In  Roman  law  marriage 
was  originally  a  relationship  based  on  the  hus¬ 
band’s  domination  over  the  wife  ( manus )  and  later 
a  relatively  “free  marriage”  (i.e. ,  union  of  equals 
in  which  divorce  was  permissible).  The  radical 


Christian  sects  (Marcionites,  Gnostics)  attacked 
marriage  as  contrary  to  the  Gospels,  as  fornica¬ 
tion,  and  as  the  work  of  the  devil.  Mainstream 
Christianity  had  to  work  out  a  compromise  be¬ 
tween  the  complete  rejection  of  marriage  and  the 
Roman  legal  concept  of  “free  marriage”  following 
St.  Paul’s  dictum  that  “it  is  better  to  marry  than 
to  burn”  (1  Cor  7:9).  Late  Roman  legislation  shifted 
back  and  forth  on  the  question  of  the  permanence 
of  marriage  and  the  possibility  of  divorce;  Justin 
II  in  a  novel  of  566  still  maintained  the  traditional 
view  that  divorce  could  be  allowed  with  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  two  partners.  The  principal  changes 
occurred  (probably  under  the  influence  of  cus¬ 
tomary  law)  by  the  8th  C.,  and  were  formulated 
in  the  Ecloga.  The  major  aspects  of  the  change 
were  restriction  of  divorce,  strengthening  bonds 
of  property  within  the  family,  and  balancing  the 
rights  of  the  mother  and  father  regarding  their 
children.  Later  came  the  prohibition  of  concu¬ 
binage. 

Church  fathers  considered  marriage  a  divine 
institution  established  for  the  procreation  of  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  prevention  of  fornication.  The  con¬ 
sent  of  the  bride  and  groom,  and  often  of  their 
parents  or  guardians,  was  necessary  for  marriage, 
although  in  romances  marriages  were  sometimes 
performed  without  parental  approval.  A  formal 
marriage  rite  or  wedding  was  required  for  the 
conclusion  of  a  marriage;  eventually  under  Al¬ 
exios  I,  the  distinction  between  marriage  and  be¬ 
trothal  was  limited.  The  minimum  age  for  mar¬ 
riage  was  puberty,  reckoned  as  age  12  for  girls 
and  14  for  boys;  normally,  the  husband  was  older 
than  the  wife.  Second  marriages  were  permitted 
(for  lay  persons),  while  a  third  was  undesirable 
and  required  an  epitimion  (see  Remarriage).  The 
marriage  of  eunuchs  was  prohibited  by  Leo  VI, 
and  the  marriage  of  slaves  was  considered  illegal 
until  the  11th  C.  (see  Slavery).  There  were  var¬ 
ious  marriage  impediments,  based  on  reasons  of 
religion,  consanguinity,  or  affinity.  Although  highly 
regarded,  marriage  was  considered  inferior  to 
virginity,  and  canon  law  required  celibacy  of 
monks  and  bishops;  second  marriages  were  pro¬ 
hibited  for  priests. 

I  he  metaphor  of  marriage  was  frequently  used 
in  Byz.  imagery:  the  church  was  identified  as  the 
bride  of  Christ,  and  individual  women  committed 
themselves  in  marriage  to  the  immortal  bride¬ 
groom  Christ  (Brock-Harvey,  Women  71,165). 


lit.  J.  Zhishman,  Das  Eherecht  der  orienlalischen  Kirche 
(Vienna  1864).  A.  Schmink,  “Der  Traktat  Peri  Gamon  des 
Johannes  Pediasimos,”  FM  1  (1976)  126-74.  Zacharia,  Ge¬ 
schichte  55—105.  j.  Dauvillier,  C.  de  Cierque,  Le  manage  en 
droit  canomque  oriental  (Paris  1936).  Ritzer,  Manage  127- 
213.  A.  Laiou,  “Consensus  facit  nuptias — et  non,”  RJ  4 
( 1 985)  189-201.  Hunger,  Grundlagenforschung,  pt.XI  (1967), 
3°5_25-  E-  Patlagean  in  Veyne,  Private  Life  1 1597-604.  D. 
Simon,  “Zur  Ehegesetzgebung  der  Isaurier,”  FM  1  (1976) 
16-43.  D.  Kresten.  “Datierungsproblem  isaurischer  Ehe- 
rechtsnovellen  I.  Coll.  I  26,”  FM  4  (1981)  37-106.  M. 
Angold,  “E  byzantine  ekklesia  kai  ta  problemata  tou  gamou,” 
Dodone  17  (1988)  179-95.  -J.H.,  A.K. 

MARRIAGE  BELT,  apparently  one  of  the  cus¬ 
tomary  gifts  from  groom  to  bride.  Unlike  the 
marriage  ring  and  marriage  crown,  it  was  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  nuptial  chamber,  rather  than 
the  wedding  ceremony  (A.  Amiaud,  La  legends 
syriaque  de  saint  Alexis,  I’homme  de  Dieu  [Paris  1 889] 
i2f).  Two  gold  specimens  survive,  at  Dumbarton 
Oaks  (DOCat  2,  110.38)  and  in  the  de  Clercq  Col¬ 
lection;  both  date  to  the  later  6th/7th  C.  and  are 
said  to  have  been  found  in  Syria.  Each  consists  of 
repousse  medallions — many  small  ones  with  Dion- 
ysiac  figures  or  tychai  (de  Clercq)  and  two  large 
ones  at  the  center  that  depict  the  dextrarum  junctio 
(see  Marriage  Rite).  Their  iconography  is  that 
of  marriage  rings,  with  Christ  as  officiating  priest, 


Marriage  Belt.  Marriage  belt;  gold,  late  6th  to  7th  C. 
Dumbarton  Oaks,  Washington,  D.C. 
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as  are  their  inscriptions;  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
example  bears  “From  God,  Harmony,  Grace, 
Health,”  while  the  de  Clercq  medallion  is  in¬ 
scribed  “Wear  in  Good  Health  ( Hygienousa  phori 
[sic]),  Grace  of  God.”  Their  emphasis  on  health 
and  their  association  with  the  bridal  chamber  sug¬ 
gest  that  these  marriage  belts  had  an  amuletic 
role  in  facilitating  conception  and  childbirth. 

lit.  E.H.  Kantorowicz,  “On  the  Golden  Marriage  Belt 
and  the  Marriage  Rings  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Collec¬ 
tion,”  DOP  14  (1960)  1-16.  -G.V. 


MARRIAGE  CROWNS  were  usually  designated 
by  the  generic  term  for  crowns,  stephanoi.  A. 
Vogt’s  (De  cer.,  vol.  1.2:25)  strict  distinction  be¬ 
tween  imperial  crown  ( stemma )  and  nuptial  crown 
(, stephanos )  does  not  prove  valid:  in  the  chapter  on 
the  marriage  ( stephanoma )  of  the  augusta,  the  des- 
potai  are  said  to  have  been  crowned  with  the 
stemma  (hk.  1,  ch.5o[4i],  vol.  2:17.15).  The  habit 
of  crowning  newlyweds  was  known  by  the  end  of 
the  6th  C.;  describing  the  marriage  of  Maurice, 
Theophylaktos  Simokattes  (Theoph.Simok.  57.17— 
19)  notes  that  stephanoi  were  employed.  Wedding 
crowns  appear  on  the  bezels  of  6th-  through 
7th-C.  marriage  rings  as  well  as  in  later  MS  illu¬ 
mination  (e.g.,  the  marriage  of  Constantine  IX 
and  Zoe  in  the  Madrid  Skylitzes— Grabar- 
Manoussacas,  Skylitzes,  no.542).  Generally,  they 
appear  to  be  wide,  simple  bands  (of  metal?),  which 
is  consistent  with  the  only  known  surviving  set,  in 
the  Byzantine  Museum,  Athens  (P.A.  Drosso- 
yianni ,JOB  32.3  [1982]  529—38).  These  tin-plated 
copper  crowns  have  an  arch  bearing  a  cross  over 
the  forehead;  each  carries  an  invocation  and  a 
quotation  from  a  psalm  sung  as  part  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  ceremony.  The  so-called  Akolouthia  of  Be¬ 
trothal  and  Marriage  (preserved  in  MSS  from  the 
10th  C.  onward)  prescribes  that  twm  crowns  be  set 
on  the  altar,  together  with  a  glass  wine  cup  that 
the  bride  and  groom  were  to  share;  after  they 
express  their  wish  to  marry,  the  priest  girds  a 
sword  around  the  waist  of  the  groom  and  puts 
crowns  on  the  heads  of  the  pair  as  symbols  of 
imperial  power  (P.N.  Trempelas,  Theologia  18 
[1940]  120-23).  The  crowns  would  be  hung  over 
the  marriage  bed  for  seven  days. 

lit.  Koukoules,  Bios  4:108,  ii8f,  136—39-  C.  Walter, 
“Marriage  Crowns  in  Byzantine  Iconography,”  Zograf  10 
(1979)  83-91-  _G  V- 


MARRIAGE  IMPEDIMENTS.  Marriage  with 
certain  categories  of  people  was  prohibited; 
enumerated  in  Byz.  law  books  mainly  under  the 
rubric  “On  Forbidden  Marriages,”  these  people 
included  Jews,  heretics,  clerics,  guardians,  rapists, 
adulterers,  those  marrying  for  the  third  and  fourth 
time  (see  Tomos  of  Union),  and,  above  all,  rela¬ 
tives.  Impeded  relatives  were  at  first  defined  by 
their  kinship  designations  on  a  case  by  case  basis. 
From  the  nth  C.  onward  the  general  rule  pre¬ 
vailed  that  all  blood,  adoptive,  and  spiritual  rela¬ 
tives  to  the  7th  degree  of  relationship  (see  Rela¬ 
tionship,  Degrees  of)  were  prohibited  categories 
(to  the  6th  degree  for  those  related  by  marriage). 
Important  sources  for  the  development  of  the 
topic  are  canons  53,  54,  and  98  of  the  Council  in 
Trullo,  title  2  of  the  Ecloga,  and  acts  of  the  patri¬ 
archs  Sisinnios  II,  Alexios  Stoudites,  Michael  I 
Keroularios,  and  John  VIII  Xiphilinos,  as  well  as 
novels  of  the  emperors  Alexios  I  and  Manuel  I 
Komnenos.  That  the  topic  was  of  great  relevance 
is  attested  by  the  existence  in  many  MSS  of  various 
different  treatises  dealing  with  it;  John  Pediasi- 
mos  and  Matthew  Blastares  were  esp.  concerned 
with  the  subject. 

lit.  Zhishman,  Eherecht  212—600.  K.G.  Pitsakes,  To  ko- 
lyma  gamou  logo  syngeneias  hebdomou  bathmou  ex  hawiatos  sto 
byzantino  dikaio  (Athens- Komotini  1985).  -A.S. 

MARRIAGE  RITE  (crTecpocvaipLa,  lit.  “crowning”) 
consisted  of  two  separate  parts:  betrothal  (mnes- 
teia),  and  crowning,  originally  with  a  garland,  later 
with  a  marriage  crown  of  precious  metal,  which 
is  the  marriage  proper.  Crowning  was  a  tradi¬ 
tional  element  of  pre-Christian  weddings;  hence 
Christians  first  discouraged  it  as  pagan,  but  ac¬ 
cepted  it  by  the  4th  C.,  interpreting  it  in  a  Chris¬ 
tian  sense  as  the  crown  of  victory  over  concupis¬ 
cence  (John  Chrysostom,  PG  62:546.51-52). 
Crowning  became  a  customary  part  of  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  ceremony  by  the  end  of  the  6th  C.  (Ritzer, 
Manage  136).  After  the  rite  of  betrothal,  ste¬ 
phanoma  follows  with  the  synapte,  three  prayers, 
the  crowning  itself,  lections  (Eph  5:21-33,  Jn 
2:1-1 1),  the  ektene  litany,  another  prayer,  the  syn¬ 
apte  with  aiteseis,  Our  Father,  a  prayer,  the  ritual 
procession,  removal  of  the  crowns,  concluding 
blessing,  and  prayers.  Some  early  MSS  also  have 
a  blessing  of  the  nuptial  chamber.  The  nuptial 
blessing  and  crowning  were  restricted  to  first  mar¬ 
riages  up  until  the  8th  C.,  when  the  prohibition 


against  second  marriages  was  relaxed  and  the 
church  extended  its  control  over  all  Christian 
marriages.  Only  in  this  period  does  the  ritual  lake 
shape.  Gradually  the  church’s  nuptial  blessing  be¬ 
came  the  only  acceptable  Byz.  form  of  marriage, 
extended  even  to  slaves  by  the  11th  C.  The  leg¬ 
islation  accompanying  these  developments  is  an 
important  part  of  Byz.  jurisprudence  (Ritzer, 
Manage  127-213).  From  the  11th  C.  onward, 
legislation  reserved  nuptials  to  the  bishop  or,  with 
his  permission,  a  priest,  though  the  stipend  went 
to  the  bishop  according  to  the  typikon  of  Constan¬ 
tine  IX  Monomachos  (Reg  2,  00.923).  There  is  a 
commentary  on  the  rite  by  Symeon  of  Thessalo- 
nike  (PG  155:503-16). 

Representation  in  Art.  The  earliest  depictions 
of  Christian  marriage  appear  in  the  5th  C.  They 
show  the  couple  w  ith  joined  right  hands,  the  ges¬ 
ture  of  the  dextrarum  junctio  common  in  Roman 
rite,  which  symbolized  concordia.  The  celebrant  is 
now  Christ,  replacing  the  personification  of  Con¬ 
cordia.  He  places  his  arms  around  the  shoulders 
of  the  couple.  A  solidus  of  Pulcheria  and  Marcian 
with  this  image  was  struck  to  commemorate  their 
marriage.  The  same  composition  appears  on  mar¬ 
riage  rings  and  a  marriage  belt  of  the  6th-7th 
C.  in  Dumbarton  Oaks  (E.  Kantorowicz,  DOP  14 
[i960]  1  —  16).  On  the  7th-C.  David  plate  on 
Cyprus,  Saul  stands  as  the  celebrant  between  David 
and  Michal,  but  he  is  no  longer  embracing  them. 
From  the  11th  C.  onward  the  celebrant  places 
crowns  on  the  heads  of  the  couple,  for  example, 
Saul  marrying  David  and  Michal  in  the  Psalter 
MS,  Vat.  gr.  752  (fol.2v:  E.  De  Wald,  The  Illustra¬ 
tions  in  the  Manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint,  vol.  3.2 
[Princeton  1942]  pi. 4).  When  Christ  is  placing  his 
hands  on  the  crowns  of  imperial  couples,  it  cannot 
be  determined  from  the  images  alone  whether  a 
marriage  or  a  coronation  is  commemorated.  Cer¬ 
tain  scenes  in  the  Madrid  MS  of  John  Skylitzes 
are  unambiguously  marriage  ceremonies.  The  es¬ 
sential  elements  in  these  scenes  are  the  bishop  or 
patriarch  who  is  celebrating  the  marriage  rite,  the 
couple,  and  the  marriage  crowns  (stephanoi)  either 
already  on  the  heads  of  the  couple  or  about  to  be 
placed  there  by  the  bishop.  In  the  miniature  of 
the  marriage  of  Zoe  and  Michael  IV  Paphlagon 
(fol.  2o6v)  the  marriage  crowns  are  joined  by  a 
cloth  band.  Michael  also  holds  Zoe  by  the  wrist,  a 
late  example  of  the  dextrarum  junctio,  (For  the 
secular  celebration  of  marriages,  see  Wedding.) 


ed.  P.  Trempelas,  Mikron  Euchologion,  vol.  1  (Athens 
1950)  7—96.  A.  Raes,  Le  manage  dans  les  eglises  d’Orient 
(Chevetogne  1958). 

lit.  D.  Gelsi,  “Punti  di  riflessione  suU’ufficio  bizantino 
per  la  ‘incoronazione’  degli  sposi,”  La  celebrazione  cristiana 
del  matrimonio,  ed.  G.  Farnedi  (Rome  1986)  283—306.  G. 
Passarelli,  “Stato  della  ricerca  sul  formulario  dei  rid  matri- 
moniali,”  SBNG  241—48.  C.  Walter,  “The  Dextrarum  Junc- 
tio  of  Lepcis  Magna  in  Relationship  to  the  Iconography  of 
Marriage,”  Antiquites  Africaines  14  (1979)  271— 83. 

-R.F.T.,  I.K. 

MAR  SABA  MONASTERY.  See  Sabas,  Great 
Lavra  of. 

MARTIN  I,  pope  (July  649—17  June  653)  and 
saint;  born  Todi,  Tuscany,  died  Cherson  16  Sept. 
655;  feastday  in  the  Greek  calendar  13  Apr.  Mar¬ 
tin  served  as  papal  apocrisiarius  in  Constantinople, 
where  he  supported  Maximos  the  Confessor 
against  official  Monotheletism  (W.  Peitz,  Histjb  38 
[1917]  213—36,  429—58).  When  he  was  elected 
pope,  Martin  did  not  receive  confirmation  from 
Emp.  Constans  II.  Martin  immediately  took  steps 
to  find  backing  in  Palestine  by  dispatching  John 
of  Philadelphia  as  his  vicar;  he  summoned  the 
Lateran  Synod  in  649  to  reject  the  Typos  of 
Constans  II.  Constans  considered  these  actions 
political  treason  and  sent  the  exarch  Olympios  to 
arrest  the  pope.  Olympios,  however,  made  peace 
with  Martin  and  soon  proclaimed  himself  em¬ 
peror.  The  new  exarch  Theodore  Kalliopas  en¬ 
tered  Rome  with  an  army  and  forced  Martin  to 
submit;  the  pope  was  brought  to  Constantinople 
on  17  Sept.  653  and  tried  on  19  Dec.,  charged 
with  conspiring  with  Olympios  and  sending  money 
to  the  Arabs  who  were  attacking  Sicily.  His  at¬ 
tempt  to  discuss  the  Typos  was  not  permitted. 
Condemned  to  death,  Martin  was  instead  exiled 
to  Cherson,  whence  he  sent  letters  lamenting  his 
fate.  The  Greek  church  proclaimed  Martin  a  mar¬ 
tyr:  the  history  of  his  ordeal  was  described  prob¬ 
ably  by  Theodore  Spoudaios  (R.  Devreesse,  AB 
53  [>935]  49-8o). 

lit.  Richards,  Popes  186—91.  Caspar,  Papsttum  2:553— 
73.  R.  Riedinger,  “Papst  Martin  I.  und  Papst  Leo  I.  in  den 
Akten  der  Lateran-Synode  von  649  ”  JOB  33  (1983)  87L 

-A.K. 

MARTINA  (Maprlm),  empress;  second  wife  of 
Herakleios;  born  ca.598,  died  probably  Rhodes, 
after  641/2.  The  niece  of  Herakleios,  Martina 
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married  him  after  the  death  of  Fabia/Eudokia  in 
613/14.  Pair.  Sergios  I  protested  that  the  mar¬ 
riage  was  incestuous,  and  the  Greens  insulted  the 
emperor  when  he  appeared  with  Martina  in  the 
Hippodrome.  Martina  produced  perhaps  ten  chil¬ 
dren,  some  of  them  retarded,  a  fact  her  enemies 
interpreted  as  evidence  of  God’s  wrath.  Martina 
was  Herakleios’s  supporter,  adviser,  and  assistant, 
accompanying  him  on  military  expeditions  and 
exercising  important  influence  on  his  policy.  His 
will  left  her  co-ruler  with  his  son  by  his  first 
marriage,  Herakleios  Constantine,  and  Marti¬ 
na’s  son  Heraklonas,  but  the  people  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  will  of  Herakleios.  Herakleios 
Constantine’s  premature  death  and  Heraklonas  s 
minority  gave  Martina  the  reins  of  power,  but  she 
was  unable  to  suppress  the  opposition  of  the  sen¬ 
ate  and  army:  the  revolt  of  Valentinos  ArSakuni 
led  to  her  deposition.  She  was  accused  of  poison¬ 
ing  Herakleios  Constantine,  her  tongue  was  slit, 
and  she  was  banished  to  Rhodes. 

lit  Stratos,  Byzantium  1:956  2.2046  Dieten,  Patriarchen 
65-73-  — W.E.K.,  A.K. 


MARTYR  (/u-dprv?  “witness”),  a  saint  who  gave 
his  or  her  life  for  the  Christian  faith.  Despite  the 
obvious  similarity  between  the  Christian  image  of 
martyrs,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Jewish  veneration 
of  the  just  or  certain  Greek  mythological  themes, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  cult  of  martyrs  was  a  new 
phenomenon  developed  by  the  early  church. 
Moreover,  the  New  Testament  use  of  the  word 
“witness”  is  not  directly  linked  to  the  later  tradi¬ 
tion  (N.  Brox,  Zeage  und  Martyrer  [Munich  1961]), 
the  traditional  meaning  of  the  word  was  appar¬ 
ently  established  by  the  late  2nd  C.,  whereas  the 
first  epistle  of  Clement  still  uses  the  verb  martyrein 
in  the  sense  of  “testify.”  Tertullian  (ca.  150—03.230) 
and  Cyprian  (ca. 200-58)  stressed  the  difference 
between  red  and  white  (bloodless)  martyrdom, 
between  martyr  and  confessor,  while  the  literary 
genre  of  martyrion  emphasized  the  ordeal  and 
execution  of  martyrs.  The  cult  of  martyrs  was  a 
reaction  to  persecution,  and  its  purpose  was  the 
heroization  of  real  and  legendary  victims.  Emp. 
Julian  tried  to  compromise  the  cult  of  martyrs, 
presenting  it  as  an  imitation  of  pagan  cults.  Later, 
Byz.  theologians  expanded  the  concept  of  martyr 
(or  martyrlike  attitude  and  martyrlike  glory)  to 


other  types  of  holy  man  (D.  Balfour,  Sobornost  5.1 
[1983120-35). 

Representation  in  Art.  A  saint  was  designated 
as  a  martyr  in  art  by  holding  a  small  cross  in  one 
hand.  Scenes  of  martyrdom  (see  Hagiographical 
Illustration),  frequently  preceded  by  scenes  of 
torture,  are  esp.  developed  in  calendar  cycles, 
where,  along  with  routine  beheadings,  there  are 
depictions  of  death  by  beating,  stoning,  drowning, 
crucifixion,  incineration,  dismemberment,  etc.,  all 
rendered  with  considerable  devotion  to  detail. 

lit.  H.  Delehaye,  Les  ortgines  du  culte  des  martyrs2  (Brus¬ 
sels  1933)-  F.  Halkin,  Martyrs  gre.es  Ile-VIIIe  s.  (London 
1974)-  T-  Baumeister,  Die  Anfdnge  der  Theologie  des  Martyr - 
turns  (Munster  1980).  C.  Pietri,  “Les  origines  du  culte  des 
martvrs  (d’apres  un  ouvrage  recent),”  RACr  60  ( 1984)  293- 
9  ig  7  -A.K.,  N.P.S. 

MARTYRION  (, naprvpLov ),  a  term  that  refers 
both  to  a  martyr’s  shrine  (Eng.  martyry)  and  to  an 
account  of  a  martyr’s  life. 

Shrine.  A  martyrion  was  a  building  or  shrine 
erected  over  the  grave  of  a  martyr  or  on  a  site 
connected  with  the  life  of  Christ  or  a  saint.  The 
earliest  martyria — Christian  successors  to  pagan 
heroa — were  simple  shrines  erected  at  the  graves 
of  martyrs,  such  as  the  aedicula  at  the  supposed 
tomb  of  St.  Peter  on  the  Vatican  Hill  in  Rome. 
Monumental  martyria  appeared  ca.300  as  in  the 
large  baldachinlike  structure  that  shelteied  the 
“Tomb  of  St.  John”  at  Ephesus.  After  312,  mon¬ 
umental  martyria  were  erected  in  large  numbers 
throughout  the  Christian  world.  Grabar  (infra) 
showed  that  the  architectural  form  of  martyria 
derived  largely  from  that  of  Roman  funerary 
monuments.  Many  martyria  were  centrally 
planned — circular,  as  in  the  Anastasis  rotunda  in 
Jerusalem;  octagonal,  as  in  the  structure  shelter¬ 
ing  the  Grotto  of  the  Nativity  in  Bethlehem;  or 
cruciform,  as  in  the  Martyrion  of  St.  Babylas  near 
Antioch.  The  basilica  form  was  also  used  for 
martyria,  for  example,  the  Holy  Sepulchre  basilica 
in  Jerusalem;  at  the  Constantinian  Church  of  St. 
Peter  in  Rome,  the  transept  functioned  as  a  mar¬ 
tyrion.  Martyria  continued  to  be  erected  in  later 
periods,  as  in  the  case  of  St.  Euphemia  in  Con¬ 
stantinople,  actually  a  palace  converted  into  a 
chapel  to  accommodate  the  saint’s  relics  in  the 
early  7th  C.  The  distinction  between  martyria  and 
regular  churches  was  gradually  lost,  beginning  in 
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the  mid-4th  C.,  with  the  first  translations  of  relics 
to  churches  that  were  not  specifically  built  as  mar¬ 
tyria. 

lit.  A.  Grabar, Martyrium,  2  vols.  (Paris  1946).  J.B.  Ward 
Perkins,  “Memoria,  Martyr’s  Tomb  and  Martyr’s  Church,” 
JThSt  n.s.  17  (1966)  20-37.  -M.J. 

Literary  Genre.  A  martyrion  (Lat.  passio)  was 
also  the  term  for  a  story  of  a  martyr  or  a  group 
of  martyrs.  The  martyrion  was  a  particular  genre 
of  hagiography,  presenting  not  the  life  of  a  saint 
but  rather  his  or  her  passion:  that  is,  the  saint’s 
questioning  by  the  authorities  (Roman,  Persian, 
Arab),  torture,  and  execution.  Most  martyria  are 
placed  within  the  chronological  framework  of  the 
late  Roman  Empire  (2nd-4th  C.);  accounts  of 
martyrs  of  Iconoclasm  and  the  Arab  and  Turkish 
invasions  are  relatively  rare.  Interpretation  of  early 
martyria  varies  from  an  acceptance  of  their  com¬ 
plete  authenticity  (Th.  Ruinart,  17th  C.)  to  the 
rejection  of  their  credibility  (P.  Bezobrazov, 
VizObozr  1  [1915]  117-224;  2  [1916]  1-96,  1 77— 
294).  The  earliest  form  of  martyrion  seems  to  be  a 
letter  from  a  Christian  community  reporting  a 
saint’s  execution;  later,  martyria  acquired  the  form 
of  a  dramatic  scene  with  a  liturgical  purpose. 
Eusebios  of  Caesarea  collected  a  number  of  mar¬ 
tyria  for  his  Church  History.  Although  martyria  are 
often  allegedly  based  on  the  minutes  of  the  trial 
(acta)  and  conform  to  Roman  laws  of  procedure 
(G.  Lanata,  Gli  atti  dei  martiri  come  documenti  pro- 
cessuali  [Milan  1973]),  many  of  them  are  legend¬ 
ary,  and  the  very  existence  of  certain  saints 
(George,  Barbara)  is  doubtful. 

ed.  The  Acts  of  the  Christian  Martyrs,  ed.  H.  Musurillo 
(Oxford  1972),  with  Eng.  tr. 

lit.  H.  Delehaye,  Les  passions  des  martyrs  et  les  genres 
litteraires  (Brussels  1921).  G.  Lazzati,  Gli  sviluppi  della  letter- 
atura  sui  martiri  nei  primi  quattro  secoli  (Turin  1956).  S. 
Pezzella,  Gli  Atti  dei  Martiri  (Rome  1965).  D.  Wendebourg, 
“Das  Martyrium  in  der  Alten  Kirche  a)s  ethisches  Problem,” 
ZKirch  98  (1987)  295—320.  S.  Ronchey,  Indagine  su l Martino 
di  San  Policarpo  (Rome  1990)  -A.K. 

MARTYROPOLIS  (MaprvpoTToAi?,  Ar.  Mayya- 
fariqln,  mod.  Silvan  in  Turkey),  city  northeast  of 
Amida.  Its  identification  with  Tigranocerta,  an¬ 
cient  capital  of  Armenia,  is  disputed.  According 
to  a  late  legend  (J.M.  Fiey,  AB  94  [1976]  35—45), 
it  was  founded  by  Bp.  Marutha,  an  imperial  envoy 
to  Persia  who,  for  Byz.  propaganda  purposes, 
named  it  after  the  Christian  martyrs  of  Persia 


whose  Acts  and  relics  he  brought  back  with  him; 
their  relics  were  reportedly  placed  in  the  city 
walls.  Martyropolis  was  the  administrative  center 
of  the  province  of  Sophanene  in  the  5th  C.  and 
of  Armenia  IV  from  536.  The  Sasanian  king 
Kavad  took  Martyropolis  in  502  and  held  it  for 
several  years,  but  the  Byz.  reconquered  the  city, 
and  Justinian  I  refortified  it;  according  to  Pro- 
kopios,  he  doubled  the  height  of  the  inner  en¬ 
ceinte  and  erected  an  outer  wall.  In  May  589  the 
Persians  again  occupied  Martyropolis,  their  entry 
enabled  by  the  treason  of  a  subaltern.  Although 
the  Byz.  besieged  the  city,  they  could  not  take  it 
until  Chosroes  II,  threatened  by  a  usurper,  had 
to  ask  Maurice  for  support;  Martyropolis’s  sur¬ 
render  to  the  Byz.  in  591  is  commemorated  by  a 
long  Greek  inscription  put  up  in  the  name  of 
Chosroes.  The  city  was  again  under  Persian  rule 
from  602  to  622. 

The  Arabs  conquered  Martyropolis  in  640.  The 
Byz.  began  to  invade  the  district  in  the  9th  C., 
and  in  Oct.— Nov.  863  they  defeated  the  Arab 
governor  of  Armenia,  whose  troops  included  peo¬ 
ple  from  Martyropolis.  In  Oct.— Nov.  942  John 
Kourkouas  temporarily  seized  Martyropolis,  and 
in  June  958  John  (I)  Tzimiskes  invaded  the  re¬ 
gion.  Circa  976  the  emir  of  Martyropolis  acknowl¬ 
edged  his  dependence  on  Byz.  During  his  revolt 
in  979,  Bardas  Skleros  sought  refuge  in  the  city. 
George  Maniakes  took  Martyropolis  in  1032  after 
the  emir  of  the  city  had  stolen  its  wealth,  including 
that  of  the  Great  Church,  and  carried  it  away  on 
camels  (Skyl.  387.3-6). 

The  city  walls,  which  were  restored  by  Islamic 
rulers,  are  partially  preserved.  Marutha’s  large 
basilica  of  410—20  (?)  and  a  domed  church,  per¬ 
haps  of  the  6th  C.,  disappeared  during  the 
20th  C. 

lit.  Bell-Mango,  Tur  c Abdin  123-30.  C.  Mango,  “Deux 
etudes  sur  Byzance  et  la  Perse  sassanide,”  TM  9  (1985)  91  — 
104.  J.M.  Fiey,  “Mai  ly  lupous  synaque,”  Museun  8y  (iy/G) 
5-38.  -M.M.M. 

MARWAZl,  AL-  (Marvazi),  more  fully  Sharaf  al- 
Zaman  Tahir  al-MarwazI,  Arab  author  and  court 
physician  of  Malikshah;  fl.  late  1  ith— early  12th 
C.  His  Properties  of  Animals  (written  ca.i  120)  con¬ 
tains  a  brief  chapter  on  Byz.,  among  other  na¬ 
tions.  Based  partly  on  earlier  Arabic  reports,  it 
refers  to  the  Byz.  military  hierarchy.  His  descrip- 
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tion  of  Constantinople— its  walls,  gates,  statues, 
Hagia  Sophia,  imperial  palace,  role  of  the  em¬ 
press,  sports  in  the  Hippodrome — supplements 
that  of  Harun  ibn  Yahya.  He  also  refers  to  Byz.’s 
northern  and  western  neighbors  and  the  survival 
of  Hellenistic  learning.  His  reference  to  Muslim 
merchants,  rather  than  prisoners,  at  Constanti¬ 
nople  seems  indicative  of  the  contemporary  situ¬ 
ation. 


ed.  V.  Minorsky,  “Marvazi  on  the  Byzantines,”  in  his 
Medieval  Iran  and  its  Neighbours  (London  1982),  pt.VIIl 


(1950)-  455-69- 

lit.  Brockelmann,  Litteratur ,  supp. 
worth,  FA1  6:628. 


1:903.  C.E.  Bos- 
-A.Sh. 


MARY  MAGDALENE  (“of  Magdala”),  saint,  one 
of  the  Myrrophoroi;  main  feastday  22  July.  Her 
tomb  was  located  in  either  Jerusalem  or  Ephesus, 
whence  her  relics  were  transferred  to  Constanti¬ 
nople  at  the  order  of  Emp.  Leo  VI.  Her  cult  in 
Byz.  never  attained  the  stature  it  had  in  the  West, 
where  Mary  was  identified  with  both  Mary  of 
Bethany  (sister  of  Lazarus)  and  the  anonymous 
sinner  of  Luke  7.  She  was  praised,  however,  by 
numerous  authors,  from  Gregory  of  Nyssa  to 
Nikephoros  Kallistos  Xanthopoulos,  and  most 
highly  in  the  Greco-Italian  tradition  of  pseudo- 
Theophanes  Kerameus  (probably  Philagathos), 
which  celebrates  Mary  as  the  first  to  see  the  risen 
Christ  and  thus  as  the  “apostle  of  apostles.”  In  art 
as  in  literature,  the  earliest  Eastern  works  singling 
out  Mary  from  the  other  Myrrophoroi  have  West¬ 
ern  associations  ( Noli  Me  Tangere  on  the  Crusader 
facade  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  Jerusalem,  and  in 
MS  Kiev,  Academy  of  Sciences,  gr.  25,  [Carr,  Byz. 
Illumination,  fig.  12B11J  where  it  is  paired  as  in 
Western  literature,  including  pseudo-Theoph- 
anes,  with  the  Doubting  of  Thomas).  From  the 
early  13th  C.  onward  (MileSeva),  Byz.  art  gives 
Mary  a  central  place  in  images  of  the  Deposition 
from  the  Cross.  Her  softly  colored  garments  do 
not  distinguish  her  from  the  other  Myrrophoroi. 

lit.  BHG  1161X-1162C.  V.  Saxer,  “Les  Saintes  Marie 
Madeleine  et  Marie  de  Bethany  dans  la  tradition  liturgique 
et  homiletique  orientale,”  RSR  32  (1958)  1— 37-  V.  Saxer, 
M.  Celletti,  Bibl.  sand.  8:1078-1 107.  -A.W.C.,  A.K. 


lasted  17  years,  according  to  the  Life  of  Kyriakos 
by  Cyril  of  Skythopolis  (ed.  E.  Schwartz  233b 
Fr.  tr.  A.J.  Festugiere,  Les  moines  de  Palestine  [Paris 
1963]  5of).  Before  her  death  Mary  told  her  story 
to  the  monk  John,  who  showed  her  grave  to  Cyril. 
Moschos  tells  a  similar  tale  (PG  87:3049).  I  he 
story  was  reworked  by  Sophronios  of  Jerusalem 
(his  authorship  is  denied  by  Beck,  Kirche  435), 
who  dramatized  the  story,  apparently  using  the 
Life  of  Paul  the  Hermit  by  Jerome.  John  was 
replaced  by  another  narrator,  Zosimas;  Mary  be¬ 
came  a  licentious  woman  from  Alexandria  who 
suddenly  converted  to  Christianity  when  a  super¬ 
natural  force  prevented  her  entrance  into  the 
Church  of  the  Anastasis;  a  lion  appeared  to  dig 
her  grave.  The  author  retained  certain  details; 
for  example,  his  Mary  survived  17  years  on  three 
small  loaves.  This  legend  stressed  the  vital  topic 
of  repentance,  absent  in  the  earlier  version.  The 
story  of  Mary  was  included  in  the  collection  of 
Symeon  Metaphrastes  and  retold  by  many  writ¬ 
ers,  for  example,  Manuel  Holobolos  and  Manuel 
II.  The  legend  is  known  also  in  Syriac,  Armenian, 
Latin,  and  other  versions. 

Representation  in  Art.  The  figure  of  Mary  is 
distinctive:  gaunt  and  bony,  with  long  unkempt 
white  hair  and  no  headcovering,  she  is  sometimes 
depicted  without  any  clothes  at  all,  and  her  body 
is  covered  with  hairs  or  sores.  In  church  programs 
she  appears  either  among  the  holy  women  or 
opposite  the  bishop  Zosimas,  who  holds  a  paten 
and  a  spoon  with  which  he  offers  her  communion. 
The  latter  scene  often  occupies  a  position  near 
the  apse  (e.g.,  at  Asinou).  In  the  Theodore  Psal¬ 
ter  (fol.68r),  Zosimas  extends  to  her  his  mantle. 

sources.  PG  87:3697-726.  F.  Halkin,  “Panegyrique  de 
Marie  l’Egyptienne  par  Euthyme  le  protasecretis,  AB  99 

(1981)  17-44-  „  . 

lit.  BHG  I04iz-I044e.  F.  Delmas,  ‘  Remarques  sur  la 
vie  de  Sainte  Marie  l’Egyptienne,”  EO  4  (1900-01)  35-42* 
and  add.  in  EO  5  (1901-02)  15-17-  J  Noret,  “La  vie  de 
Marie  l’Egyptienne  (BHG  1042)  source  partielle  d  une  priere 
pseudo-Ephremienne,”  AB  96  (1978)  385-87.  A.  Stylianou, 
“The  Communion  of  St.  Mary  of  Egypt  and  her  Death  in 
the  Painted  Churches  of  Cyprus,”  14  CEB,  voi.  3  (Bucharest 
1976)  435-41.  S.  Radojcic,  “Una  poenitentium.  Marija  Egi- 
patska  u  srpskoj  umetnosti  XIV  veka,  Zbornik  Narodnog 
muzeja  u  Beogradu  4  (1954)  255—65.  K.  Kunze,  LCI  7-5°7— 

-A.K.,  N.P.S. 


MARY  OF  EGYPT,  saint;  feastday  1  Apr.  Her 
chronology  cannot  be  established.  A  singer  in  the 
Church  of  the  Anastasis  in  Jerusalem,  Mary  fled 
to  the  desert,  taking  a  basket  of  vegetables  that 


MARY  THE  YOUNGER,  saint;  born  Armenia  (?) 
before  866  (?),  died  Bizye  ca.902/3;  feastday  16 
Feb.  Mary  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  an  Ar¬ 


menian  family  that  moved  from  Armenia  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  during  the  reign  of  Basil  I.  She  mar¬ 
ried  a  certain  Nikephoros,  droungarios  and 
eventually  tourmarches,  and  followed  him  to  Bizye. 
The  intrigues  of  Nikephoros’s  relatives  made  him 
jealous  of  Mary;  finally  he  beat  her  fatally. 

Mary’s  anonymous  Life,  preserved  only  in  14th- 
C.  MSS,  was  probably  written  at  her  monastery  in 
Bizye.  Its  date  of  composition  is  usually  assigned 
to  the  11th  C.,  since  the  hagiographer  refers  to 
Basil  II;  Beck  (Kirche  565),  however,  places  it  soon 
after  903;  in  this  case,  the  reference  to  Basil  II  is 
an  interpolation.  The  hagiographer  also  dwells 
on  the  fate  of  two  of  Mary’s  sons  and  describes 
miracles  performed  at  her  tomb.  The  Life  conveys 
important  information  about  Byz. -Bulgarian  re¬ 
lations  up  to  the  death  of  Symeon.  A  new  type  of 
saintly  woman,  Mary  is  a  modest  matron  and 
housewife  who  apparently  worked  no  miraculous 
deeds  while  alive;  rather,  the  author  stresses  her 
works  of  charity.  The  hagiographer,  quite  reason¬ 
ably,  comments  that  many  people  may  doubt 
Mary’s  sanctity;  he  insists,  however,  that  posthu¬ 
mous  miracles  at  her  tomb  demonstrate  her  saint¬ 
hood.  The  Church  of  Hagia  Sophia  in  Bizye  had 
an  inscription  mentioning  the  “life-containing 
tomb”  of  Mary  (C.  Mango,  ZRVI  11  [1968]  nf); 
probably  it  was  the  cathedral  church  in  which 
Mary’s  corpse  supposedly  remained  uncorrupted 
for  25  years  until  transferred  to  a  private  chapel. 
The  Life  describes  Mary’s  appearance  in  a  vision 
to  an  artist  in  Rhaidestos;  she  ordered  him  to 
paint  an  icon  of  her.  The  icon  was  sent  to  Bizye, 
and  the  hagiographer  stresses  its  resemblance  to 
Mary  (P.699BC). 

source.  AASS  Nov.  4:692-705. 

lit.  BHG  1 1 64.  P.  Peeters,  Recherches  d’Histoire  et  de 
Philologie  orientates,  vol.  1  (Brussels  1951)  129-35.  R.M. 
Bartikjan,  “RazmySlenija  o  Zitii  sv.  Marii  Novoj,”  in  Rec. 
Dujcev,  62-64.  -A.K. 

MASLAMA  (MacroA/cas),  son  of  cAbd  al-Malik 
and  brother  of  the  caliphs  Walld  I  (705-15),  Su- 
layman  (715-17),  and  Yazid  II  (720-24);  died 
between  733  and  744.  An  exceptional  general,  in 
709  Maslama  was  appointed  governor  of  Ar¬ 
menia,  from  where  he  moved  against  and  took 
Tyana  (710),  Amaseia  (712),  and  Melitene  (714). 
In  715—16  Maslama  led  a  great  army  across  Asia 
Minor  to  Constantinople,  which  he  besieged  with 
Sulayman’s  navy  in  August  717.  Maslama’s  forces 


suffered  greatly  from  Creek  fire,  famine,  and  a 
Bulgarian  attack  by  Tervel;  in  Aug.  718  ‘Umar 
II  ordered  him  to  lift  the  siege.  In  720  Yazid 
appointed  Maslama  governor  and  sent  him  to 
Iraq.  A  i3th-C.  Syrian  source  states  that  Yazid 
also  entrusted  him  with  promulgating  his  decree 
against  images.  Maslama  renewed  his  attacks  on 
Byz.  in  the  late  720s,  taking  Caesarea  in  Cappa¬ 
docia  (726),  but  subsequently  devoted  more  en¬ 
ergy  to  campaigning  in  Armenia  and  Khazaria. 

lit.  M.  Canard,  “Les  expeditions  des  Arabes  contre 
Constantinople,”  Journal  asiatique  208  (1926)  80—102.  R. 
Guilland,  Etudes  byzantmes  (Paris  1959)  109—33.  —P  A  H. 


MASON  (M0o£6o9),  worker  in  stone  or  marble. 
In  late  Roman  texts  the  term  lithoxoos  designated 
both  a  stoneworker  and  a  stonecutter  in  a  quarry, 
but  primarily  had  the  connotation  of  sculptor 
(and  in  a  Christian  context  specifically  a  maker  of 
idols).  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (PG  46:7370)  referred 
to  a  carpenter  who  made  wooden  statues  of  ani¬ 
mals  and  a  lithoxoos  who  carved  stone  plaques  as 
if  they  were  soft  silver.  In  inscriptions  the  term 
lithoxoos  designated  both  a  workman  who  installed 
decorative  stonework  and  a  builder  (Robert,  infra 
33).  In  the  5th-6th  C.  Isaurian  masons  were  esp. 
famous:  they  built  the  Church  of  St.  Sabas  ca.501, 
the  monastery  of  St.  Symeon  the  Stylite  the 
Younger  between  541  and  551,  and  repaired  the 
dome  of  Hagia  Sophia  in  Constantinople  ca.558. 
They  formed  teams  that  traveled  considerable 
distances  and  were  a  close-knit  group,  caring  for 
their  companions  if  they  fell  ill  (see  Building 
Industry).  Inscriptions  from  Cilicia  mention 
marble  masons:  marmarios  once  ( MAMA  3,  no. 683) 
and  frequently  marmarariov,  esp.  noteworthy  is  the 
epitaph  of  the  marmararios  Stephen,  the  son  of 
the  marmararios  Konon  (MAMA  3,  no.721).  They 
are  also  attested  in  inscriptions  from  Greece,  Cap¬ 
padocia,  Lydia,  and  other  places.  From  ordinary 
masons  should  be  distinguished  experienced  mar- 
bleworkers,  such  as  a  certain  Leontios  who  worked 
in  a  luxurious  house  in  Antioch  ornamenting  walls 
with  marble  plaques  and  setting  a  beautiful,  per¬ 
haps  multicolored  marble  floor  (vita  of  St.  Thekla, 
ed.  Dagron,  ch.  17.3-6,  p.334). 

The  scanty  evidence  from  later  centuries  indi¬ 
cates  that  a  lithoxoos  was  an  ordinary  craftsman: 
thus  Symeon  the  Theologian  (Traites  theologiques 
et  ethiques  2  [Paris  1967]  166.142-48)  lists  a  litho- 
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xoos  (ed.  reads  linoxoos)  side  by  side  with  other 
such  artisans  as  a  jeweler  and  a  smith  and  equates 
him  with  a  tekton  (carpenter).  In  the  toth-C.  Book 
of  the  Eparch  (ch.22.1)  marmarioi  were  regular  con¬ 
struction  workers. 

lit.  C.  Mango,  “Isaurian  Builders,”  in  Polychronion  358- 
65.  L.  Robert,  “Epitaphes  et  acclamations  byzantines  a 
Corinthe,”  Hellenica  11-12  (ig6o)  28-39.  Sodini,  “L’arti- 
sanat  urbain”  75-78.  -A.K. 

Masons’  Marks.  Masons  incised  letters,  mono¬ 
grams,  and  nonverbal  signs  on  blocks  of  stone 
and  other  architectural  members  either  in  the 
quarry  or  at  the  time  of  their  use  in  construction 
projects.  The  collection,  let  alone  the  study,  of 
such  masons’  marks  is  in  its  infancy,  for  example, 
most  of  the  ca.  1500  such  marks  found  by  R.  van 
Nice  at  Hagia  Sophia,  Constantinople,  remain  un¬ 
published.  Marks  served  a  variety  of  purposes, 
more  often  functioning  as  invocations  or  records 
of  the  name  or  place  of  origin  of  a  mason  or  his 
workshop  than  as  assembly  marks.  There  were 
also  stamps  on  bricks,  probably  having  a  similar 
function. 

lit.  J.-P.  Sodini,  “Marques  de  tacherons  inedits  k  Istan¬ 
bul  et  en  Grece,”  in  AAPA  2  (1987)  503—18.  Deichmann, 
Ravenna  2:206—30.  -A.C. 

MASONRY.  See  Ashlar;  Brickwork  Tech¬ 
niques  and  Patterns. 

MASSACRE  OF  THE  INNOCENTS.  See  In¬ 
fancy  of  Christ. 

MASTOTS.  See  Mesrop  MaStoc'. 

MAS'UD  I,  Seljuk  sultan  of  Ikonion;  died  be¬ 
tween  Apr.  and  Sept.  1 155.  Son  of  Kilic  Arslan 
I,  Mas'ud  (Macrour)  deposed  his  brother  Shahan¬ 
shah  (between  1116  and  1118)  but  had  to  flee  to 
Constantinople  (ca.  11 25/6)  from  his  brother  'Arab. 
Restored  with  Byz.  aid,  Mas'ud  received  Byz.  ref¬ 
ugees:  Isaac,  brother  of  John  II  (after  1130), 
temporarily,  and  Isaac’s  son  John  (1140),  per¬ 
manently.  Overshadowed  by  the  Dani§mendids, 
Mas'ud  emerged  after  1 140  or  1 142  as  the  leading 
Anatolian  Muslim  ruler.  When,  in  response  to 
Turkish  ravaging  in  western  Anatolia,  Manuel  I 
attacked  Ikonion  (1146),  Mas'ud’s  forces  outside 
the  city  prevented  a  siege.  Mas'ud  and  Manuel 


made  peace  (1 147)  to  confront  the  Second  Cru¬ 
sade.  In  1 152-54,  Mas'ud  received  Byz.  subsidies 
to  attack  T'oros  II  in  Cilician  Armenia,  but  was 
unsuccessful.  -C.M.B. 

MAS'UDt,  AL-,  more  fully  Abu’l-Hasan  'All  ibn 
al-Husayn,  al-Mas'udi,  Arab  historian;  born 
Baghdad  893?,  died  al-Fustat  Sept./Oct.  956.  Con¬ 
cerned  with  the  broader  theoretical  implications 
of  social  and  cultural  phenomena,  al-Mas'udi  spent 
much  of  his  life  traveling.  He  journeyed  east  to 
India,  visited  Arabia  and  East  Africa,  and  spent 
his  last  30  years  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  where  he  did 
most  of  his  writing.  He  gathered  much  informa¬ 
tion  on  other  lands  and  cultures  during  these 
travels. 

Only  two  of  his  36  Arabic  works  survive:  The 
Meadows  of  Gold  and  Mines  of  Gems,  a  discursive 
world  history  from  Creation  to  947,  and  Elucida¬ 
tion  and  Overview,  a  historical  and  geographical 
digest.  Both  books  range  over  many  topics  and 
reflect  his  keen  interest  in  other  cultures.  Of  these, 
Byz.  is  of  first  importance,  due  to  Mas'udl’s  in¬ 
tense  interest  in  Christianity  and  his  admiration 
for  the  empire’s  political  power  and  venerable 
tradition  of  institutions  and  administration.  Mas'udl 
speaks  at  length  about  the  imperial  and  ecclesi¬ 
astical  history  of  Byz.,  describes  Constantinople 
and  the  empire’s  lands,  lists  the  themes  and  other 
administrative  divisions,  and  discusses  Byz.  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Muslim  world,  the  Bulgars,  Kha- 
zars,  Rus’,  and  the  West.  He  treats  matters  of 
commerce  and  culture,  as  well  as  the  usual  mili¬ 
tary  and  diplomatic  affairs.  His  accounts,  remark¬ 
ably  objective,  are  well  informed  and  esp.  impor¬ 
tant  for  events  of  his  own  times. 

ED.  Les  prairies  d’or,  ed.  C.  Barbier  de  Meynard,  Pavet 
de  Courteille,  9  vols.  (Paris  1861—77)  with  Fr.  tr.  Corr.  C. 
Pellat  (Beirut  1966-79).  Incomplete  tr.  Kitab  al-tanbih  wa’l- 
ischraf,  ed.  M.J.  de  Goeje  (Leiden  1894;  rp.  Beirut  1965). 
Le  Livre  de  I'avertissement  et  de  la  revision ,  tr.  B.  Carra  de 
Vaux  (Paris  1896-97). 

lit.  T.  Khalidi,  Islamic  Historiography:  The  Histories  of 
Mascudl  (Albany,  N.Y.,  1975)  94-98.  A.M.H.  Shboul,  Al- 
Mas’-udi and  His  World  (London  1979)  227-28.  Sezgin,  GAS 

1:332-36-  -LIT- 

MATASUNTHA  (MaTaaovvda),  Ostrogothic 
queen;  daughter  of  Amalasuntha;  born  ca.518, 
died  after  551.  While  a  young  girl,  she  was  mar¬ 
ried  against  her  will  to  Vitiges  in  536/7.  More 
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Roman  than  Goth  in  upbringing  and  culture, 
Matasuntha  became  the  center  of  the  senatorial 
opposition  to  Vitiges,  whom  she  disliked.  In  538 
she  started  negotiations  with  John,  the  Byz.  com¬ 
mander  in  Ariminium.  Rumor  even  accused  her 
of  burning  Ravenna’s  grain  when  Belisarios  be¬ 
sieged  the  city.  After  Ravenna  fell,  Vitiges  and 
Matasuntha  were  brought  to  Constantinople  as 
prisoners  of  war.  When  he  died,  she  married  the 
widowed  Germanos;  this  marriage  was  intended 
to  symbolize  the  unity  of  Justinian’s  court  and  the 
Amali.  Wroth  ( Western  &  Provincial  Byz.  Coins, 
xxxvi— xxxvii)  attributed  to  Matasuntha  some  sil¬ 
ver  and  bronze  coins  with  monograms;  these,  he 
surmised,  were  struck  in  Constantinople  in  550 
during  the  preparation  for  Germanos’s  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Italy.  These  coins  are  now  considered  (W. 
Hahn,  FelRav 4  1  [1979]  64)  to  have  been  issued 
by  Mastinas,  the  client  king  of  Mauretania  (ca.535). 

lit.  W.  Ensslin,  RE  14  (1930)  2180.  Wolfram,  Goths 
343L  P.  Grierson,  “Matasuntha  or  Mastinas:  A  Reattribu- 
tion ,"  NChron  19  (1959—60)  iig-30.  -W.E.K. 

MATHEMATICAL  PROBLEMS,  TEXTBOOKS 

OF.  The  earliest  collections  of  problems  in  math¬ 
ematics  appear  in  Byz.  in  a  series  of  epigrams 
preserved  in  the  Greek  Anthology  under  the  name 
of  Metrodoros,  a  grammarian  of  the  early  6th  C. 
(Heath,  Mathematics  2:441-43);  this  is  followed  by 
a  7th-  or  8th-C.  papyrus  found  at  AkhmIm. 

The  only  other  known  Byz.  mathematical  prob¬ 
lem  books  were  written  under  the  influence  of  an 
oriental  tradition  that  goes  back  to  India.  These 
works  are  an  anonymous  collection  of  the  early 
14th  C.  and  a  “letter”  of  1341  to  Theodore  Tza- 
bouches  from  Nicholas  Rhabdas.  Another  anon¬ 
ymous  treatise,  written  after  1453,  also  belongs  to 
this  oriental  tradition.  The  late  Byz.  problem  books 
deal  with  cases  of  construction  work,  financial 
transactions,  etc.,  and  contain  substantial  data  for 
economic  history  (K.-P.  Matschke,  Jahrbuch  fur 
Geschichte  des  Feudalismus  3  [1979]  181—204),  as 
well  as  for  the  history  of  language  (E.  Kriaras, 
ByzF  3  [1968]  141-56). 

ed.  Le  papyrus  mathematique  d' AkhmIm,  ed.  J.  Baillet  (Paris 
1892).  Em  byzantinisches  Rechenbuch  des  friihen  14.  Jahrhun- 
derts,  ed.  K.  Vogel  (Vienna  1968).  Ein  byzantinisches  Rechen¬ 
buch  des  15.  Jahrhunderts,  ed.  H.  Hunger,  K.  Vogel  (Vienna 

*963). 

lit.  H.  Hermelink,  “Arabic  Recreational  Mathematics 
as  a  Mirror  of  Age-Old  Cultural  Relations  between  Eastern 
and  Western  Civilizations,”  Proceedings  of  the  First  Interna¬ 


tional  Symposium  for  the  History  of  Arabic  Science,  vol.  2  (Aleppo 
1978)  44-52.  -D.P.,  A.K. 


MATHEMATICS  in  Byz.  encompassed  four  fields: 
arithmetic  (including  notation),  geometry,  optics 
and  catoptrics  (that  portion  of  optics  dealing  with 
reflected  light),  and  metrology.  The  Byz.  used 
mathematics  in  their  studies  of  astrology  and 
astronomy,  for  the  computus  (to  establish  the 
date  of  Easter),  and  for  financial  transactions  and 
architectural  construction  (see  Mathematical 
Problems,  Textbooks  of).  The  Byz.  placed  great 
importance  on  number  symbolism,  esp.  in  the 
spheres  of  theology,  art,  and  architecture. 

Arithmetic.  Teachers  at  Alexandria,  like  Am- 
monios  and  John  Philoponos,  used  the  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  Arithmetic  of  Nikomachos  of  Gerasa  (fl. 
ca.100)  as  their  text.  This  work  also  provided  the 
basis  for  the  arithmetical  portions  of  the  Quadri- 
vium  of  1 007/8  (with  the  addition  of  Euclid)  and 
of  that  by  George  Pachymeres;  it  continued  to 
be  widely  read  in  the  Palaiologan  period.  Niko- 
machos’s  book  (but  not  its  Byz.  commentaries) 
was  translated  into  Latin  by  Boethius  and  into 
Arabic  by  Thabit  ibn  Qurra. 

The  only  other  early  Byz.  work  on  arithmetic, 
a  reaction  against  Nikomachos,  is  the  5th-C.  Hand¬ 
book  of  the  Introduction  to  Arithmetic,  composed  by 
Domninos  of  Larissa  (in  Syria),  who  together  with 
Proklos  had  studied  with  Syrianos.  Domninos 
also  wrote  a  brief  tract  on  removing  one  ratio 
from  another,  the  Pos  esti  logon  ek  logon  aphelein. 

Thereafter  there  is  a  gap  in  the  tradition  until 
the  gth-C.  scholar  Leo  the  Mathematician,  who 
studied  arithmetic  (among  other  subjects)  with  a 
teacher  on  Andros,  and  later  taught  arithmetic 
and  geometry  in  Constantinople.  According  to 
Theophanes  Continuatus  ( TheophCont  185—90),  his 
fame  reached  the  Arab  caliph  al-Ma’mun,  who 
consulted  him  on  problems  of  geometry  and  as¬ 
tronomy.  His  library  included  works  of  Euclid, 
Apollonios  of  Perge  (on  conics),  Proklos  the  Neo- 
platonist  (on  geometry),  and  Archimedes  (Le- 
merle,  Humanism  195—204). 

In  the  10th— 12th  C.  the  only  traces  left  of  the 
study  of  arithmetic  are  in  the  Quadrivium  of  1 007/ 
8,  which  should  remind  us  that  arithmetic  was 
always  included  in  the  school  curriculum  even  if 
no  original  treatises  were  being  composed,  and 
from  the  mid-nth  C.  a  short  piece  by  Psellos, 
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the  On  Numbers.  Unlike  astronomy  and  astrology, 
Byz.  mathematics  in  this  period  seems  not  to  have 
experienced  any  influence  from  Islam. 

During  the  Latin  occupation  of  Constantinople, 
however,  there  was  written  in  1252  a  treatise  on 
the  use  of  Indian  numerals  entitled  The  So-called 
Great  Computation  according  to  the  Indians  (A.  Al¬ 
lard,  RHT  7  [1977]  57-107).  It  is  not  clear  whether 
this  is  based  directly  on  an  Arabic  source  (it  trans¬ 
literates  some  Arabic  technical  terms  and  uses  the 
epoch  of  the  Hijra  in  an  example)  or  on  some 
Latin  version  of  one,  such  as  the  Book  of  the  Abacus 
of  Leonardo  of  Pisa  (who  is  known  to  have  visited 
Constantinople).  In  any  case,  this  anonymous  text 
was  the  main  source  of  The  So-called  Great  Com¬ 
putation  according  to  the  Indians  of  Maximos  Pla- 
noudes,  to  which  supplements  were  added  by 
Nicholas  Rhabdas  and  Manuel  Moschopoulos 
(ed.  A.  Allard,  Le  grand  calcul  selon  les  Indiens 
[Louvain-la-Neuve  1981]). 

The  last  arithmetical  tradition  in  Byz.  was  that 
of  the  Arithmetic  of  Diophantos  of  Alexandria, 
which  deals  with  problems  we  now  classify  as 
algebraic.  The  commentary  of  Hypatia  on  the 
Arithmetic  is  now  lost  but  may  be  the  source  of 
Psellos’s  letter  concerning  Diophantos.  There  now 
survive  only  six  of  the  original  13  books  in  Greek; 
four  others  have  recently  been  discovered  in  an 
Arabic  translation  by  Qusta  ibn  Luqa  (see  J.  Se- 
siano,  Books  IV  to  VII  of  Diophantus’  Arithmetica 
[New  York  1982]),  which  shows  that  a  more  com¬ 
plete  MS  survived  until  at  least  the  late  gth  C. 
Nikephoros  Blemmydes  had  read  Nikomachos  and 
as  much  of  Diophantos  as  his  teacher  understood; 
Pachymeres  paraphrased  the  beginning  of  the 
Arithmetic  in  his  Quadrivium;  Planoudes  com¬ 
mented  on  the  first  two  books,  and  in  the  14th  C. 
both  Rhabdas  and  Dcmetrios  Kydones  refer  to 
Diophantos.  (For  further  scholia,  see  A.  Allard, 
Byzantion  53  [1983]  664—760).  One  should  also 
note  the  treatise  on  magic  squares.  Exposition  for 
Finding  Square  Numbers ,  addressed  by  Manuel 
Moschopoulos  to  Rhabdas,  and  the  treatise  of 
Isaac  Argyros  on  finding  square  roots. 

Geometry.  The  tradition  of  Byz.  studies  of  ge¬ 
ometry  was,  of  course,  based  on  Euclid.  The 
Elements  were  commented  on  by  Pappos  (bk.  10), 
Proklos  (bk.  1),  Simplikios  (bk.  1),  and  Isaac  Ar¬ 
gyros  (bks.  1-6),  while  Barlaam  of  Calabria 
wrote  an  arithmetical  explanation  of  book  2.  The 
Data  was  commented  on  by  Marinos.  Both  of  these 


works  of  Euclid  were  revised  by  Theon.  The 
Elements  was  the  basis  for  the  geometrical  sections 
of  the  Quadrivium  of  1007/8  and  for  that  by  Pa¬ 
chymeres. 

From  the  corpus  of  Archimedes,  the  On  the 
Sphere  and  the  Cylinder,  On  the  Measurement  of  a 
Circle,  and  On  Plane  Equilibria  were  commented 
on  by  Eutokios,  who  also  explained  books  1—4 
of  Apollonios’s  Conics.  Also  largely  in  the  form  of 
explications  of  the  theories  of  earlier  mathemati¬ 
cians  is  the  Collection  of  Pappos.  A  younger  con¬ 
temporary  of  Pappos,  Serenos  of  Antinoeia,  also 
wrote  a  commentary  on  Apollonios’s  Conics,  but 
it  is  unfortunately  lost.  There  do  survive  from  his 
hand  two  related  treatises,  On  the  Section  of  a 
Cylinder  and  On  the  Section  of  a  Cone.  Also  in  the 
tradition  of  conic  sections  is  Anthemios  of  Tralles’ 
On  Burning  Mirrors  of  which  we  possess  only  a 
fragment. 

Aside  from  the  numerous  scholia,  esp.  on  the 
Elements,  virtually  the  only  other  known  Byz.  trea¬ 
tise  on  geometry  is  a  work  on  triangles,  based  on 
Heron,  that  Isaac  Argyros  composed  in  1367/8. 
It  is  remarkable  that  none  of  the  brilliant  advances 
in  geometry  made  by  the  Arabs  ever  reached  Byz. 

Optics  and  Catoptrics.  The  principal  Byz.  texts 
on  these  subjects  are  Theon’s  recension  of  Ptole¬ 
my’s  Optics  and  the  pseudo-Euclidean  Catoptrics, 
which  Heiberg  {infra)  conjectured  to  be  the  work 
of  Theon.  The  Quadrivium  of  Pachymeres  (3,  59— 
76)  used  the  original  Euclidean  form  of  the  Optics. 
An  older  contemporary  of  Theon  was  Damianos, 
the  son  (or  pupil)  of  Heliodoros  of  Larissa,  who 
composed  the  Chapters  of  Optical  Hypotheses. 

Metrology.  The  mathematical  aspects  of  me¬ 
trology  derive  from  the  traditions  of  Heron’s 
Geometry,  Stereometry,  and  On  Measures.  These  in¬ 
clude  the  pseudo-Heronian  Geodesy,  the  Synopsis 
of  Measurement  and  Division  of  the  Earth  of  John 
Pediasimos,  Isaac  Argyros’s  Method  of  Geodesy,  and 
George  the  Geometer’s  On  Geodesy  as  well  as  sev¬ 
eral  anonymous  texts  (see  J.L.  Heiberg,  Heronis 
Alexandrini  Opera,  5  [Leipzig  1914]  lxvi— cxi).  A 
large  number  of  other  metrological  texts  exist, 
including  a  poem  attributed  to  Psellos  (ed.  Schil- 
bach,  Quellen  Met.  116—25). 

lit.  Heath,  Mathematics  2:355-555.  Hunger,  Lit.  2:221- 
60.  -DP. 


MATINS.  See  Orthros. 


MATRIMONIAL  LEGISLATION.  From  the  4th 
C.  onward  marriage,  more  than  any  other  insti¬ 
tution,  was  the  subject  of  both  secular  and  eccle¬ 
siastical  regulations.  The  two  generally  comple¬ 
mented  one  another  and  conflicted  only  in 
exceptional  cases.  Most  of  the  norms  of  matri¬ 
monial  legislation  originate  in  Roman  law  and  are 
widely  expounded  in  all  parts  of  the  Corpus  Juris 
Civilis  and  in  the  Basilika  (books  28—30)  as  well  as 
in  minor  compendia.  Collections  of  relevant  can¬ 
ons  were  assembled,  esp.  in  the  Nomokanon  of 
Fourteen  Titles  (9.28-30,  13.2-4),  the  com¬ 
mentaries  on  which  also  include  other  relevant 
material.  The  principal  concerns  of  matrimonial 
legislation  were  the  age  of  the  betrothed  couple 
(see  Betrothal),  marriage  impediments  (title  2 
of  the  Ecloga),  divorge,  remarriage,  and  new 
marriage  rites  (title  16  of  the  Epanagoge).  Even 
if  the  main  principles  of  matrimonial  legislation 
were  apparently  widely  known  and  respected,  the 
legal  rules  were  presumably  often  and  easily  dis¬ 
regarded  through  oikonomia. 

lit.  J.  Zhishman,  Das  Eherecht  der  orientalise  hen  Kirche 
(Vienna  1864).  P.  Goria,  Tradizione  romana  e  innovazioni 
bizantine  nel  diritto  privato  dell’Ecloga  privata  aucta.  Diritto 
matrimoniale  (Frankfurt  1980).  -A.K. 

MATTER  (vhr)).  The  problem  of  the  relationship 
between  God  and  matter  was  important  for  both 
philosophers  and  theologians — heretical  and  or¬ 
thodox — during  the  entire  period  of  the  late  Ro¬ 
man  Empire.  While  Plotinos  rejected  Aristotle’s 
concept  of  neutral  matter  and  considered  lower 
matter  as  the  end  product  of  the  emanative  pro¬ 
cess  and  the  principle  of  evil,  Proklos  empha¬ 
sized  the  origin  of  matter  from  the  supreme  prin¬ 
ciple;  matter  was  not  evil  but  only  deprived  of 
good  (R.  Beutler,  RE  23  [1957]  242).  Christian 
writers  insisted  that  matter  was  created:  Origen 
criticizes  those  who  impiously  assume  “matter  to 
be  uncreated  (ingenitam)  and  coeternal  with  un¬ 
created  God”  (De  principiis  2.4.1,  ed.  P.  Koetschau 
[Leipzig  1913]  110.16—17).  The  concept  of  preex¬ 
isting  matter  from  which  God  created  all  sensible 
objects  was  refuted  by  Athanasios  of  Alexandria 
(PG  25:iooA)  and  other  fathers;  John  Philo- 
ponos  lent  a  scientific  foundation  to  this  idea  by 
demonstrating  that  celestial  matter  is  as  corrupti¬ 
ble  as  solar-lunar  matter  and  is  not  a  link  in  the 
Proklean  divine  emanation.  The  idea  of  two  equal 
and  warring  principles,  the  divine  and  material, 


present  already  in  Gnosticism,  became  the  core 
of  various  dualist  heresies:  Orthodox  polemics 
(e.g.,  John  of  Damascus  in  his  tract  Against  Man- 
ichaeans,  ed.  Rotter,  Schriften  4:351—98)  stressed 
the  incongruity  of  two  principles  (archai) — arche, 
affirms  John  of  Damascus,  can  only  be  the  monad 
not  dyad;  blind  matter,  which  lacks  taxis,  cannot 
launch  a  successful  war  against  the  realm  of  light; 
the  cosmos  reveals  the  divine  order  and  cannot 
be  evil,  etc.  -A.K. 


MATTHEW  (Marflatos),  named  Levi  before  his 
conversion;  evangelist  and  saint;  feastday  16  Nov. 
Author  of  the  first  Gospel,  he  was  one  of  the 
apostles  and  preached  to  the  Jews  in  their  native 
tongue,  according  to  Eusebios  of  Caesarea  {HE 
3.24.5-6);  Eusebios  {HE  6.25.4)  quotes  Origen  to 
the  effect  that  Matthew  had  written  his  gospel  “in 
the  Hebrew  language.”  Matthew’s  Gospel  was  the 
object  of  lengthy  exegesis,  esp.  by  Origen  and 
John  Chrysostom;  catenae  also  include  fragments 
of  Apollinaris  of  Laodikeia,  Theodore  of  Mop- 
suestia,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Photios,  and  several 
other  theologians.  Later,  Euthymios  Zigabenos  and 
Theophylaktos  of  Ohrid  compiled  commentaries 
on  Matthew.  Matthew’s  biography  was  developed 
in  apocryphal  acts  of  apostles  and  in  homilies 
(among  the  authors  are  Niketas  Paphlagon  and 
Symeon  Metaphrastes);  hagiographers  paid  spe¬ 
cial  attention  to  Matthew’s  transformation  from  a 
tax  collector  (an  abominable  profession)  into  a 
disciple  of  Christ.  They  describe  his  widely  rang¬ 
ing  travels,  which  included  Persia  and  Ethiopia. 
More  modestly,  the  Synaxarion  of  Constantinople 
{Synax.CP  227—30)  limits  Matthew  to  a  journey  to 
Hierapolis  in  Syria;  he  is  said  to  have  died  there 
peacefully.  Matthew’s  cult  in  Byz.  did  not  flourish: 
he  had  no  shrine  of  his  own  in  Constantinople, 
and  his  memory  was  celebrated  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Peter,  near  Hagia  Sophia. 

Representation  in  Art.  In  evangelist  por¬ 
traits  Matthew  is  depicted  as  a  vigorous  gray- 
beard.  Usually  he  is  shown  writing  before  a  desk 
(see  Writing  Desk),  but  sometimes  he  stands 
(Nelson,  infra,  figs.  62-63),  a  posture  used  in 
some  MS  illuminations  to  distinguish  Matthew 
and  John,  who  were  disciples  of  Christ,  from 
Mark  and  Luke,  who  were  not.  Matthew  may  be 
accompanied  by  an  angel  or  image  of  Christ — the 
latter  en  buste  or  as  the  Majestas  Domini  (Nelson, 
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infra,  fig.  40)— to  indicate  that  Christ  inspired  the 
Gospel,  or  by  a  youth,  perhaps  James  the  brother 
of  Christ,  who  supposedly  translated  Matthew’s 
Gospel  into  Greek.  In  17  MSS,  a  miniature  of  the 
Nativity  accompanies  the  portrait  of  Matthew. 
The  scene  of  his  conversion  (Mt  9:9,  Lk  5:27-31) 
is  illustrated  in  several  densely  illuminated  MSS 
and  occasionally  in  wall  painting.  His  ministry  and 
martyrdom  appear  in  cycles  of  the  lives  and  deaths 
of  the  apostles. 

ed.  j.  Reuss,  Matthaus- Kommentare  aus  der  griechmhen 

Kirche  (Berlin  1957) 

lit.  BHG  1224-1228CI.  F.  Spadafora,  Bibl.sanct.  9:110 
oe  Friend  “Portraits."  Nelson,  Preface  &  Miniature  75-90. 

-J.I.,  A.K.,  A.W.C. 

MATTHEW  I,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  (Oct. 
^97-1402;  14  June  1403-10  Aug.  1410);  born 
ca.1360  or  earlier,  died  Constantinople.  At  age 
15  Matthew  entered  the  Charsianeites  monas¬ 
tery  in  Constantinople  under  the  spiiitual  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  hegoumenos  Markos  ( PLP ,  no.  17017) 
and  of  his  successor  Neilos  Kerameus,  the  future 
patriarch.  After  Neilos’s  death  (1388),  Matthew 
succeeded  him  as  superior  of  the  monastery.  In 
1387  Matthew  was  made  proedros  of  Chalcedon 
but  not  consecrated;  he  was  then  appointed  met¬ 
ropolitan  of  Kyzikos  (MM  2: 108—1 1).  Thus,  when 
he  became  patriarch,  he  was  attacked  by  his  ene¬ 
mies,  Matthew  of  Medeia  and  Makarios  of  An- 
kyra,  for  unlawfully  holding  the  position  of  bishop 
three  times.  He  was  also  accused  of  negotiating 
with  the  Turks  during  their  siege  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  in  order  to  secure  his  own  position,  a  charge 
that  Matthew  rejected  as  slander  (MM  2:463-67). 
He  was  briefly  deposed  (summer  1402-June  1403) 
by  a  synod  composed  of  four  metropolitans  but 
reinstated  by  Manuel  II  upon  his  return  from 
Italy  (G.T.  Dennis,  ByzF  2  [1967]  100-06).  Mat¬ 
thew  remained  hegoumenos  of  the  Charsianeites 
monastery  throughout  his  patriarchate  and  in  i4°7 
wrote  a  typikon  for  the  monastery  as  part  of  his 
last  will  and  testament  (H.  Hunger,  BZ  51  [1958] 
294-3°3)- 

ED.  MM  2:296-570.  I.M.  Konidares,  K.A.  Manaphes, 
“Epiteleutios  boulesis  kai  didaskalia  tou  oikoumenikou  pa- 
triarchou  Matthaiou  A'  (1397-1410),”  EEBS  45  (1981-82) 
472-510. 

lit.  RegPatr ,  fasc.  6,  nos.  3059—3285.  PLP,  no.  17387. 
V.  Laurent.  “Le  trisepiscopat  du  patriarche  Matthieu  IT 
REB  30  (1972)  5-166.  -A.M.T. 


MATTHEW  I  KANTAKOUZENOS,  co-emperor 
(1353-57);  born  ca.1325,  died  Mistra  1383  or 
1391.  Eldest  son  of  John  VI  Kantakouzenos, 
Matthew  in  1341  married  Irene  Palaiologina, 
granddaughter  of  Andronikos  II.  He  followed  a 
military  career  and  supported  his  father  during 
the  Civil  War  of  1341-47-  Angered  when  John 
VI  failed  to  recognize  him  as  heir  after  his  own 
coronations  in  1346  and  1347>  Matthew  declared 
his  independent  rule  over  eastern  Thrace.  John 
then  granted  him  this  territory  as  an  appanage. 
John  finally  agreed  to  grant  Matthew  the  title  of 
co-emperor  in  April  1353-  f>atr-  Kallistos  I  re¬ 
signed  in  protest.  The  coronation  was  performed 
in  Feb.  1 354  by  a  newly  elected  patriarch,  Philo- 
thf.os  Kokkinos.  Tensions  between  Matthew  and 
his  brother-in-law  John  V  Palaiologos  increased 
after  John  Vi’s  abdication  in  Dec.  1354.  The  rivals 
for  the  throne  were  at  war  in  1355-56-  ln  J356 
Matthew  was  captured  by  Serbs  and  handed  over 
to  John  V,  who  held  Matthew  until  he  renounced 
his  title  of  emperor  at  Epibatai  in  1357-  In  13®1 
Matthew  moved  to  the  Morea,  where  he  spent  his 
remaining  years  (A.C.  Hero  in  Okeanos  280—87)- 
He  assisted  his  brother,  the  despotes  Manuel 
Kantakouzenos  (1349—80),  in  the  administration 
of  the  province  and  briefly  succeeded  him  as 
despotes  in  1380-81.  He  wrote  some  insignificant 
commentaries  and  addressed  two  treatises  on  le- 
ligion  and  philosophy  to  his  daughter. 

ED  “Matthaiou  basileos  tou  Kantakouzenou  Logoi  anek- 
dotoi  dyo,”  ed.  I.  Sakkelion,  DIEE  2  (1887)  425-39.  For 
further  list,  see  Beck,  Kirche  791. 

lit.  Nicol,  Kantakouzenos  108—22.  Zakythinos,  Despotat 
1:114-17,  337-40-  PLP,  no.  10983.  -A.M.T. 

MATTHEW  OF  EDESSA  (Matt'eos  Urhayec'i), 
Armenian  historian,  priest  in  the  large  Armenian 
population  of  Edessa.  Of  his  life  nothing  is  known, 
save  that  he  was  an  eyewitness  of  events  in  the 
Crusader  principality  of  Edessa  in  the  early  12th 
C.  His  detailed  Chronicle  begins  in  952  and  reaches 
1 136.  It  is  of  prime  importance  for  Byz.-Crusader- 
Turkish  history  in  Cilicia  and  northern  Syria. 
Gregory  the  Priest  (otherwise  unknown)  contin¬ 
ued  the  narrative  to  1162. 

Matthew  says  that  he  took  eight  years  to  compile 
his  work  from  written  and  oral  sources,  which  he 
does  not  identify.  The  narrative  proceeds  strictly 
chronologically,  events  being  grouped  together 


year  by  year  according  to  the  Armenian  calendar. 
Like  many  Armenians,  Matthew  was  ambivalent 
toward  Byz.  He  praises  individual  emperors  (no¬ 
tably  Basil  II)  for  their  policies  or  characters  but 
blames  the  Greeks  for  destroying  the  unity  of 
Armenia  and  thus  causing  Turkish  success  in  An¬ 
atolia.  The  attempts  of  the  Byz.  to  impose  Chal- 
cedonian  orthodoxy  he  denounces,  yet  he  calls 
Constantinople  a  city  under  divine  protection. 

ed.  Patmut'iwn  (Jerusalem  1869;  Vafarsapat  [Ejmiacin] 
1898).  Chronique  de  Matthieu  d’Edesse,  tr.  E.  Dulaurier  (Paris 
1858). 

lit.  Adontz,  Etudes  141-47.  A.  Liiders,  Die  Kreuzziige  im 
Urteil  syrischer  und  armenischer  Quellen  (Berlin  1964)  17—21. 

-R.T. 

MATTHEW  OF  EPHESUS.  See  Gab  alas,  Man¬ 
uel. 

MATTHEW  OF  KHAZARIA,  late  14th  C.  poet. 
A  hieromonk  from  the  monastery  of  Kyrizou  (in 
Constantinople  or  Bithynia),  Matthew  was  sent  to 
Crimea  in  Aug.  1395  by  Patr.  Antony  IV  as 
exarch  of  Khazaria  (MM  2:492.26-29).  He  wrote 
a  poem  of  15-syllable  verses  on  the  “city  of  Theo¬ 
dore,”  most  probably  Dory.  It  takes  the  form  of 
a  dialogue  between  a  visitor  to  Crimea  (the  poet) 
and  the  “city  of  Theodore.”  The  stranger  praises 
the  city’s  site  and  splendid  buildings,  but  asks  why 
the  place  seems  deserted.  The  city  replies  that  she 
has  suffered  for  years  from  enemy  attack  and 
siege  (probably  the  campaigns  of  Timur).  The 
poet  concludes  wuth  edifying  reflections  on  the 
transience  of  material  things;  therefore  man  should 
concentrate  on  his  spiritual  salvation.  The  poem 
is  couched  in  literary  language,  but  frequently 
lapses  into  vernacular  syntax,  morphology,  and 
vocabulary,  esp.  when  necessary  to  conform  to 
the  meter. 

ed.  Mercati,  CollByz  1:385—98.  Partial  Eng.  tr.  A.  Vasi- 
liev.  The  Goths  in  the  Crimea  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  193b)  189L 

lit.  Hunger,  Lit.  2:148.  PLP,  no. 17309.  -A.M.T. 

MATZOUKA  (Mar(oi)/ca),  bandon  of  the  empire 
of  Trebizond,  consisting  of  the  valleys  immedi¬ 
ately  south  of  the  coast  that  control  routes  to  the 
interior.  The  region  was  dominated  by  the  land- 
holdings  of  the  monasteries  of  Peristera,  Sou- 
mela,  and  Vazelon  and  inhabited  by  Greek¬ 


speaking  peasants.  These  tough  mountaineers 
saved  Trebizond  from  Turkish  attack  in  1283  and 
1361  and  retained  considerable  independence  after 
its  fall.  Besides  the  great  monasteries  and  numer¬ 
ous  castles,  remains  consist  of  modest  village 
churches  in  a  vernacular  late  Byz.  style,  many  of 
them  decorated  with  paintings  of  conventional 
types.  The  region  is  important  for  providing  a 
great  range  of  unpretentious  buildings  that  illus¬ 
trate  rural  conditions. 

lit.  Bryer- Winfield,  Pontos  251-98.  A.  Bryer,  “Rural 
Society  in  Matzouka,”  in  Continuity  and  Change  in  Late  Byz¬ 
antine  and  Early  Ottoman  Society  (Birmingham  1986)  53—95. 

-C.F. 

MAUREX  (Motvprj^),  also  Maurix,  Maurikas,  a 
Byz.  family  that  flourished  in  the  11th  and  12th 
C.  Its  founder,  whose  first  name  is  unknown,  was 
a  common  sailor  from  Herakleia  Pontike.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Italian  chroniclers,  in  1066  and  1067  a 
certain  Ma{m)brica  commanded  a  fleet  attacking 
Robert  Guiscard;  William  of  Apulia  (p. 240.99) 
calls  him  dux  of  Alexios  I’s  fleet.  Bryennios 
(Bryen.  197. 19— 24)  says  that  his  naval  experience 
made  Maurex  indispensable  and  the  emperors 
conferred  upon  him  enormous  wealth;  he  con¬ 
trolled  a  local  militia  consisting  of  his  slaves  and 
servants.  In  1082  he  was  in  charge  of  the  navy 
dispatched  to  intercept  Norman  communications 
between  southern  Italy  and  the  Balkans  (An. 
Komn.  1:148.30—31).  He  is  usually  identified  as 
the  Michael  Maurex  who  was  titled  strategos  of 
Chios,  magistros ,  katepano  of  Dyrrachion,  etc.,  on 
several  seals  of  the  11th  C.  (Seibt,  Bleisiegel  168— 
71),  but  narrative  sources  do  not  confirm  that  the 
naval  commander  Maurex  held  these  ranks. 

In  the  1  2th  C.  Constantine  Maurikas  was  praitor 
of  the  Peloponnesos  and  Hellas  (Laurent,  Bulles 
metr.,  no. 305);  John  Maurikas,  in  the  mid-i2th  C., 
was  a  kouropalates  (Guilland,  “Curopalate”  2og). 
More  complicated  is  the  case  of  a  certain  Maure 
sius,  a  servant  ( familiaris )  of  Manuel  I  who  was 
granted  special  powers  during  the  expedition  of 
Andronikos  Kontostephanos  to  Egypt  in  1169; 
William  of  Tyre  (PL  201:791  A)  states  that  at  the 
end  of  his  life  Manuel  I  entrusted  him  with  the 
administration  of  the  empire.  No  Greek  source 
confirms  this,  nor  is  it  known  whether  Mauresius 
belonged  to  the  Maurex  family.  The  traces  of 
later  family  members  are  scanty:  in  1280/1  a  cer- 
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tain  Demetrios  Maurikas  founded  a  monastery  on 
Naxos  ( PEP ,  no.  17421). 

lit.  Ahrweiler,  Mer  162b  Lemerle,  Agr.Hist.  204.  Bon, 
Peloponnese  196.  — A.K. 

MAURI  (Maupouorot),  Moors.  From  the  3rd  C. 
onward  this  term  was  used  primarily  to  designate 
the  semiromanized  peoples  in  North  Africa  who 
inhabited  the  area  extending  from  the  Syrtic  Gulf 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  (Austuriani,  Baquates,  Leu- 
athai,  Mazikes,  Musones,  Quinquegentanei,  Tyn- 
denses,  etc.).  Mauri  was  also  used  in  late  Roman 
military  jargon  as  a  synonym  for  rebels.  Both 
senses  of  the  term  are  employed  by  Prokopios 
and  Corippus  in  their  accounts  of  the  6th-C.  wars 
between  the  Byz.  army  and  Mauri  tribes  in  the 
North  African  provinces  of  Tripolitania,  Byza- 
cena,  and  Numidia. 

The  conflicts  were  precipitated  by  Byz.  efforts 
to  wrest  control  over  the  southern  parts  of  these 
provinces  from  various  Mauri  tribal  coalitions  that, 
in  some  instances,  had  formed  a  series  of  loosely 
defined  Mauri-Roman  “kingdoms”  during  the  5th 
and  early  6th  C.  Although  generally  successful 
militarily,  the  Byz.  were  unable  to  establish  full 
control  over  the  Mauri,  and  in  547  the  Mauri 
crushed  the  army  of  John  Troglita.  To  offset 
this,  treaties  of  alliance  and  friendship,  grants  of 
administrative  autonomy,  and  other  diplomatic 
measures  were  employed  to  ensure  the  loyalty  of 
the  tribes.  To  protect  against  razzias  the  Byz.  also 
constructed  numerous  fortifications  in  towns  on 
the  edge  of  Mauri-controlled  areas  and  along 
seasonal  north-south  migration  routes  used  by  the 
pastoral  tribes  (e.g.,  Limisa).  Finally,  efforts  were 
made  to  convert  those  tribes  that  were  still  pagan. 

The  relative  success  of  Byz.  efforts  to  assimilate 
the  Mauri  was  demonstrated  during  the  Arab 
invasions  of  Africa  in  the  7th  and  8th  C.  when, 
according  to  the  Arab  sources,  the  Barbar  (the 
Arabic  term  for  the  Mauri,  from  which  the  word 
Berber  is  derived)  were  frequently  found  in  alli¬ 
ance  with  the  Rum  (i.e.,  Romans).  Indeed,  there 
is  a  growing  body  of  epigraphic,  archaeological, 
and  numismatic  evidence  that  points  to  a  substan¬ 
tial  Romano-Christian  element  among  the  Maun 
in  the  6th  and  7th  C. 

lit.  G.  Camps,  “ Rex  Gentium  Maurorum  et  Romanorum, 
Recherches  sur  les  royaumes  de  Mauretanie  des  Vie  et 
Vile  siecles,”  AntAfr  26  (1984)  183-218.  Pringle,  Defence 
13-16,  22-43.  -R.B.H. 
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MAURICE  (Mcwpuaos),  emperor  (13/14  Aug- 
582-23  Nov.  602);  born  Arabissos  ca.539,  died 
Chalcedon  27  Nov.  602.  A  legend  makes  him 
Armenian  (P.  Charanis,  Byzantion  35  [1965]  412~ 
17),  but  the  question  of  his  ethnic  origin  remains 
unresolved.  Maurice  came  to  Constantinople  as  a 
notary  and  made  a  career  as  military  commander; 
Tiberios  I  appointed  him  caesar  (in  summer  582) 
and  heir  to  the  throne.  After  his  predecessor’s 
death  Maurice  married  Tiberios’s  daughter  Con- 
stantina.  Evagrios  describes  Maurice  as  simple  in 
private  life  and  undemanding  in  his  diet;  how¬ 
ever,  yielding  to  the  taste  of  the  Constantinopol- 
itan  population,  Maurice  arranged  splendid  fes¬ 
tivities  at  his  wedding  and  upon  entering  the 
consulate.  In  the  Karianos  portico  that  he  had 
built  in  571  (Theoph.  261.13-15)  at  the  Bla- 
chernai,  Maurice  had  painters  depict  his  life  story 
up  to  the  time  of  his  accession.  In  596  he  set  up 
his  statue  in  a  courtyard  at  the  Magnaura. 

Maurice  tried  to  diminish  Justinianic  centrali¬ 
zation:  he  introduced  the  exarchates  and  in  597 
wrote  a  will,  planning  to  divide  the  empire  among 
his  three  sons.  The  circus  factions  revived  after 
long  inactivity  (Y.  Janssens,  Byzantion  11  [1936] 
499-5 1 5).  Maurice  used  able  generals  (Philip- 
pikos,  Priskos,  Komentiolos)  and  diplomats 
(Domitianos)  and  was  so  successful  in  the  war 
against  Persia  that  Chosroes  II  acknowledged 
dependence  on  Constantinople.  In  the  West  the 
situation  was  worse:  the  Lombards  continued  to 
encroach  upon  Italy,  and  under  Gregory  I  the 
papacy  grew  more  independent;  attempts  to  ally 
with  the  Franks  against  the  Lombards  failed.  The 
situation  on  the  Danube  border  became  danger¬ 
ous  because  of  Avar  pressure  and  rebellious  ar¬ 
mies  that  felt  themselves  underpaid  and  overbur¬ 
dened.  The  revolt  of  Phokas  led  to  the  overthrow 
of  Maurice,  his  execution,  and  that  of  his  male 
relatives. 


lit.  Goubert,  Byz.  avant  I’lslam,  vols.  1—3-  Whitby,  Maur 
ice  &  His  Historian.  Kaegi,  Unrest  101-19.  V.  Grumel,  “La 
memoire  de  Tibere  II  et  de  Maurice  dans  le  Synaxaire  de 
Constantinople,”  AB  84  (1966)  249-53.  -W.E.K.,  A.C. 
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MAURITANIA  (Wavpnavia).  From  the  1st  C. 
a.d.,  Mauritania  designated  that  part  of  North 
Africa  extending  from  the  border  of  Numidia 
(the  Ampsaga  River)  to  the  Atlantic.  Originally, 
Mauritania  was  divided  into  two  provinces:  Cae- 
sariensis  to  the  east  and  Tingitana  to  the  west,  the 


border  between  the  two  formed  by  the  Mulucha 
(mod  Moulouya)  River.  Diocletian  detached  the 
eastern  part  of  Caesariensis  to  form  the  new  prov¬ 
ince  of  Sitifensis.  Following  the  Byz.  reconquest 
of  Africa  (533),  Justinian  I  called  for  the  reestab¬ 
lishment  of  the  “two  Mauritanias.”  The  fact  that 
Mauritania  Sitifensis  was  not  recovered  militarily 
until  539  led  Pringle  {infra)  to  argue  that  the 
second  Mauritania  was  Gaditana,  the  northern 
coastal  strip  of  Tingitana  around  Septem,  which 
was  held  by  the  Byz.  after  533.  This  hypothesis, 
however,  overlooks  the  fact  that  Justinian’s  res¬ 
cript  was  intended  to  serve  primarily  as  a  blue¬ 
print  for  the  future,  not  as  a  reflection  of  the 
existing  extent  of  Byz.  control  in  Africa  in  534. 
Moreover,  since  the  prefecture  of  Africa  was 
modeled  on  the  Diocletianic  diocese  of  the  same 
name,  which  included  Sitifensis  but  not  Tingitana 
(the  latter  attached  to  the  Spanish  dioceses),  it  is 
arguable  that  Sitifensis  was  the  second  Mauri¬ 
tania. 

A  further  problem  in  the  case  of  Sitifensis  arises 
from  Prokopios’s  inclusion  of  Sitifis  in  Numidia 
{Buildings  6.7.9),  thereby  leading  Y.  Duval  ( Lato - 
mus  29  [1970]  157—61)  to  conjecture  that  by  554 
Sitifensis  had  been  absorbed  into  Numidia.  There 
is  no  evidence,  however,  that  Sitifensis  was  ever 
more  than  a  civil  province  (see  Prokopios,  Wars 
2.20.30).  As  with  parts  of  Africa  Proconsularis, 
it  is  more  likely  to  have  formed  part  of  the  large 
military  province  under  the  dux  Numidiae.  Byz. 
control  of  Caesarea  and  Rusguniae  in  Caesariensis 
is  attested  in  the  late  6th  C.,  but  beyond  that  time 
nothing  is  known;  Septem  in  Gaditana  remained 
in  imperial  hands  until  seized  by  the  Arabs  in  7 1 1 . 

lit.  Pringle,  Defence  23,  64 f.  C.  Courtois,  Les  Vandales  et 
I'Afrique  (Paris  1955)  170,  174b  Lepelley,  Cites  1:49-57. 
Diehl,  L’Afrique  107—11,  254-66.  -R.B.H. 


MAUROKATAKALON.  See  Katakalon. 


MAUROPOUS,  JOHN,  writer;  born  Paphlagonia 
ca.  1000,  died  Constantinople  after  ca.  1075-81, 
according  to  Ja.  Ljubarskij  (BBulg  4  [1973]  50!’). 
Mauropous  (Maupo7roP9)  was  a  teacher  in  Con¬ 
stantinople,  a  court  rhetorician  under  Constan¬ 
tine  IX,  metropolitan  of  Euchaita  (ca.  1050-75), 
then  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of  Prodromos  in 
Petra  in  Constantinople.  He  claimed  the  leader¬ 


ship  of  young  intellectuals  (such  as  his  pupil  Psel- 
los),  who  tried  to  direct  the  policy  of  Constantine 
IX;  in  1047  Mauropous  courageously  petitioned 
the  emperor  to  acquit  the  participants  in  the  re¬ 
bellion  of  Leo  Tornikios.  The  chronography 
Mauropous  wrote  was  destroyed  because  of  its 
political  heterodoxy  (Lagarde,  no. 96).  Socially, 
Mauropous  was  antimilitaristic:  he  contrasted  im¬ 
perial  justice  and  omnipotence  with  the  frenetic 
activity  of  barbarians  and  rebellious  generals 
doomed  to  lose  in  the  end.  Mauropous  paved  the 
way  for  the  use  of  rhetoric  as  a  means  of  political 
influence.  Flis  speeches  dealt  with  the  most  im¬ 
portant  events  of  political  life.  After  being  forced 
to  leave  Constantinople  ca.  1050,  Mauropous  con¬ 
centrated  on  religious  topics,  producing  kanones 
and  saints’  lives;  his  antiaristocratic  tendencies  are 
revealed  in  his  praise  of  the  foot  soldier  St.  Theo¬ 
dore  Teron  whose  festival  was  celebrated  in  Eu¬ 
chaita.  A  forerunner  of  Psellos,  Mauropous  sought 
to  introduce  vivid  images  into  his  speeches,  letters, 
and  epigrams  and  eagerly  defended  ancient  writ¬ 
ers,  such  as  Plato  and  Plutarch,  against  charges 
of  atheism  (Lagarde,  no.43).  His  speeches  are  also 
a  valuable  source  for  the  history  of  Byz.  relations 
with  their  northern  neighbors,  even  though  their 
vague  imagery  makes  some  of  their  data  disput¬ 
able  (e.g.,  J.  Shepard,  JOB  24  [1975]  61-89;  A. 
Kazhdan,  JOB  26  [1977]  65-77).  Psellos’s  very 
conventional  enkomion  of  Mauropous  {Encomio  per 
Giovanni  pi issimo  metropohta  di  Euchaita,  ed.  R.  Ana- 
stasi  [Padua  1968])  is  lacking  in  concrete  infor¬ 
mation. 

ed.  “Quae  in  codice  Vaticano  graeco  676  supersunt,” 
ed.  P.  de  Lagarde,  Abhandlungen  der  Giittinger  Gesellschaft 
der  Wissenschaften  28  (1881)  1-228.  The  Letters  of  Joannes 
Mauropous,  Metropolitan  of  Euchaita,  ed.  A.  Karpozilos 
(Thessalonike  1990). 

lit.  A.  Karpozilos,  Symbols  sle  melete  tou  hum  kai  ton  ergou 
tou  Joanne  Mauropodos  (Ioannina  1982).  J.  Lefort,  “Rheto- 
rique  et  politique:  trois  discours  de  Jean  Mauropous  en 
1047,”  TM  6  (1976)  265—303.  R.  Anastasi,  “Su  Giovanni 
d  Lucliaita,  SicGyiiiii  2y  (lu7G  1 14 — 4y.  —A.K. 

MAUROZOMES  (M ewpo^dip/ps),  a  noble  family 
of  the  12th  C.  The  etymology  of  the  name  is 
“black  broth”  (Koukoules,  Bios  6  [1957]  494);  the 
name  is  preserved  in  the  toponymy  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesos,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  family  origi¬ 
nated  from  this  area.  Theodore  Maurozomes  was 
one  of  the  favorite  generals  of  Manuel  I  and  was 
briefly  chief  of  the  imperial  secretaries  under  An- 
dronikos  I;  John  Maurozomes  led  an  army  from 
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the  Peloponnesos  to  the  relief  of  Thessalonike  in 
1 185  (Brand,  Byzantium  59,  61,  165). 

Circa  1200  Manuel  Maurozomes  was,  according 
to  ibn  BTbi  (tr.  Duda  30),  one  of  the  great  “caesars” 
of  Byz.  When  the  Seljuk  sultan  Kay-Khusraw  I 
went  into  exile  in  Constantinople,  he  married  the 
daughter  of  “a  great  patnkios"  (according  to  Rashid 
ad-Dln  and  Gregory  Abul-Faraj);  the  name  of 
the  sultan’s  father-in-law,  Manuel  Maurozomes,  is 
provided  by  Niketas  Choniates  and  ibn  BTbi.  Prob¬ 
ably  before  the  fall  of  Constantinople  in  1 204,  the 
sultan  fled  to  the  “island”  or  “fortress”  of  Manuel 
and  from  there  went  to  Ikonion;  both  Kay-Khu¬ 
sraw  and  Manuel  were  stopped  in  Nicaea,  since 
the  “basileus”  (Constantine  Laskaris  or  Theodore 
1  Laskaris?)  had  already  signed  a  treaty  with  the 
Seljuk  ruler.  They  managed  to  escape,  and  even¬ 
tually  Kay-Khusraw  resumed  power  and  ap¬ 
pointed  Manuel  to  a  high  position.  Manuel  fought 
unsuccessfully  against  Theodore  I,  but  under  Sel¬ 
juk  pressure  the  emperor  acknowledged  the  ju¬ 
risdiction  of  Maurozomes  (as  a  Turkish  vassal)  in 
the  basin  of  the  Meander,  including  Chonai  and 
Laodikeia.  The  family,  although  Christian,  re¬ 
tained  influence  in  Ikonion  at  least  until  1297, 
when  the  funerary  inscription  of  a  certain  John 
Komnenos  Maurozomes  was  erected  there  (P. 
Wittek,  Byzantion  10  [1935]  505-15). 

lit.  P.  Wittek,  “Von  der  byzantinischen  zur  tiirkischen 
Toponymie,”  Byzantion  10  (1935)  24—30.  C.  Cahen,  “Une 
famille  byzantine  au  service  des  Seldjuqides  d’Asie  Mi- 
neure,”  in  Polychronion  146.  P.  Zavoronkov,  “U  istokov 
obrazovanija  Nikejskoj  imperii,’’  VizVrem  38  (1977)  32-36. 

-A.K. 

MAUSOLEUM  (rjpoioi'),  a  monumental  tomb.  Late 
Antique  mausoleums,  like  those  of  Diocletian  at 
Split  and  Helena  at  Rome,  were  domed  structures 
with  centralized  plans,  providing  space  for  visitors 
and  for  memorial  services.  Mausoleums  of  pagan 
rulers  were  freestanding  while  those  of  Christian 
rulers  were  generally  attached  to  a  church.  Three 
centrally  planned  5th-C.  mausoleums  survive  in 
Constantinople  (Eyice,  infra  117-30).  The  tradi¬ 
tion  of  building  such  structures  continued  at  least 
into  the  early  7th  C.,  when  four  small,  polygonal 
mausoleums  were  attached  to  the  newly  com¬ 
pleted  Church  of  St.  Euphemia  (R.  Naumann,  H. 
Belting,  Die  Euphemia-Kirche  am  Hippodrome  zu 
Istanbul  und  ihre  Fresken  [Berlin  1966]  49—53)-  ^  he 
most  important  mausoleums  in  the  Byz.  world 
were  those  of  the  emperors  attached  to  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Apostles  in  Constantinople.  Four 


imperial  mausoleums  adjoined  the  church:  the 
Mausoleum,  or  “Heroon,”  of  Constantine  I,  a 
domed  rotunda;  the  “North  Stoa”  and  “South 
Stoa,”  two  small  mausoleums  of  uncertain  form 
completed  by  ca.405;  and  the  cruciform  Mauso¬ 
leum  of  Justinian  I.  With  the  change  in  custom 
to  burials  within  narthexes  and  parekklesia 
sometime  after  the  6th  C.,  the  practice  of  erecting 
separate  buildings  as  mausoleums  was  aban¬ 
doned.  The  function  of  the  so-called  Mausoleum 
of  Galla  Placidia  in  Ravenna  is  debated. 

lit.  M.  Johnson,  “Late  Antique  Imperial  Mausolea,” 
(Ph.D.  cliss.,  Princeton  University,  1986).  P.  Grierson,  “The 
Tombs  and  Obits  of  the  Byzantine  Emperors,”  OOP  16 
(1962)  1-63.  S.  Eyice,  “Les  eglises  byzantines  a  plan  central 
d’Istanbul,”  CorsiRav  26  (1979)  1 15—49.  — M.J.,  W.L. 

MAVIA  (Manta),  queen  of  the  Arab  foederati 
in  the  4th  C.  and  wife  of  an  anonymous  federate 
king;  he  was  probably  a  Tanukhid.  After  her 
husband  died  (ca.375),  the  treaty  or  foedus  with 
Byz.  automatically  lapsed  and  Mavia  revolted.  She 
was  an  Orthodox  Christian  and  her  revolt  against 
the  Arian  emperor  Valens  assumed  religious  as¬ 
pects.  She  took  the  offensive,  attacking  Phoenicia 
and  Palestine.  In  pitched  battles  she  twice  de¬ 
feated  Byz.  generals,  and  Valens  sued  for  peace, 
agreeing  to  the  consecration  of  an  Arab,  St.  Moses, 
as  the  bishop  of  Mavia’s  foederati.  Her  daughter 
married  Victor,  the  magister  equitum  for  Oriens; 
subsequently  Mavia  sent  troops  that  participated 
in  the  Gothic  war  in  Thrace  and  successfully  de¬ 
fended  Constantinople  against  the  Goths  after  the 
battle  of  Adrianople  (378).  Difficulties  arose  with 
Theodosios  I  and,  after  a  second  revolt,  Ricimer 
crushed  the  Arabs  in  383,  when  Mavia’s  rule  prob¬ 
ably  ended.  Two  Christian  inscriptions,  found 
outside  Anasartha  in  Syria,  may  refer  to  Mavia 
and  her  daughter.  Arabic  odes  composed  on  the 
occasion  of  Mavia’s  victories  are  the  first  recorded 
Arabic  poetry  in  Oriens. 

lit.  Shahid,  By z.  Arabs  (4th  C.)  138—202.  G.W.  Bow- 
ersock,  “Mavia,  Queen  of  the  Saracens,”  in  Studien  zur 
antiken  Sozialgeschichte:  Festschrift  Friedrich  Viltinghoff 
(Cologne- Vienna  1980)477-95.  P.  Mayerson,  "Mauia,  Queen 
of  the  Saracens — A  Cautionary  Note,”  IEJ  30  (1980)  123— 
gi.  -I.A.Sh. 

MAXENTIUS  (Maffimos),  more  fully  Marcus 
Aurelius  Valerius  Maxentius,  son  of  Maximian 
and  emperor  (306-12);  born  ca.286,  died  Rome 
28  Oct.  312.  Although  ignored  by  the  arrange¬ 


ments  of  Diocletian  for  the  succession  in  305, 
he  married  Maximilla,  daughter  of  Galerius.  After 
Constantine  I’s  assumption  of  the  imperial  title  in 
306  Maxentius  was  proclaimed  by  the  praetorian 
guard  and  the  people  of  Rome.  At  first  he  avoided 
the  title  augustus,  but  assumed  it  by  early  307. 
Maxentius  called  on  the  assistance  of  his  father, 
who  returned  from  retirement  and  aided  in  the 
defeat  of  Severus,  after  which  Maxentius  con¬ 
trolled  Italy  and  Africa.  He  initially  allied  with 
Constantine,  who  was  married  to  his  sister  Fausta. 
The  alliance  was  broken,  however,  when  Maxi¬ 
mian  denounced  his  son  and  fled  to  Constantine’s 
court.  Left  out  of  the  reconstituted  Tetrarchy 
at  the  Conference  of  Carnuntum  in  308,  Max¬ 
entius  faced  revolt  from  Domitius  Alexander 
and  the  threat  of  Licinius,  who  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  accomplish  his  suppression.  Maxentius 
attempted  to  win  popular  support  through  reli¬ 
gious  toleration  and  an  active  building  program, 
but  military  needs  forced  heavy  financial  burdens 
on  inhabitants  of  territories  he  controlled.  Al¬ 
though  he  was  certainly  not  the  tyrant  pictured 
in  later  Constantinian  propaganda,  his  rule  be¬ 
came  more  arbitrary  and  unpopular.  In  312  Con¬ 
stantine  anticipated  Licinius  and  invaded  Italy; 
Maxentius  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of  the  Mil- 
vian  Bridge,  during  which  he  perished.  The  villa 
at  Piazza  Armerina  in  Sicily  was  probably  built 
by  Maxentius. 

lit.  Barnes,  Constantine  fcf  Eusebius  29-43.  D.  cie  Decker, 
“La  politique  religieuse  de  Maxence,”  Byzantion  38  (1968) 
472-562.  -T.E.G. 


MAXIMIAN,  full  name  Marcus  Aurelius  Valerius 
Maximianus,  Diocletian’s  co-ruler  and  caesar  (285), 
augustus  (286—305);  born  Sirmium  (?)  between 
240  and  250,  died  Massilia  310  (before  21  July). 
Born  to  a  peasant  family,  Maximian  (Ma^i/nanos) 
was  fellow-soldier  with  Diocletian  and  made  a 
military  career  under  Aurelian  and  Probus.  His 
wife  was  Eutropia,  a  Syrian.  Diocletian  elevated 
him  to  the  dignity  of  emperor,  and  Maximian 
ruled  in  the  West,  his  residence  being  Milan.  He 
was  faced  with  barbarian  incursions  across  the 
Rhine,  a  revolt  of  Bagaudae  in  Gallia,  and  the 
revolt  of  his  subordinate  Carausius,  who  occupied 
Britain  and  northern  Gallia  but  was  defeated  in 
293- 

In  May  305  Maximian  was  persuaded  by  Dio¬ 
cletian  to  abdicate;  he  was  succeeded  by  Constan- 


tius  Chlorus.  The  death  of  the  latter  in  July  306 
created  a  shaky  situation  in  the  West  and  allowed 
Maximian’s  interference  in  the  political  situation. 
First  he  assisted  his  son  Maxentius  (proclaimed 
emperor  in  Rome)  against  the  Augustus  Severus, 
who  fled  to  Ravenna  but  soon  surrendered  (be¬ 
fore  1  Jan.  307?);  then  he  sought  an  alliance  with 
Constantine  I  the  Great  (married  to  Maximian’s 
daughter  Fausta)  against  Maxentius.  Constantine, 
however,  did  not  recognize  Maximian’s  claims  to 
the  title  of  augustus,  so  Maximian  took  advantage 
of  Constantine’s  preoccupation  with  a  war  against 
the  Franks  and  revolted  in  310.  His  rebellion  was 
unsuccessful,  however.  He  was  forced  to  retreat 
to  Massilia,  where  he  surrendered;  soon  there¬ 
after  he  was  found  hanged. 

Later  tradition  was  hostile  to  Maximian.  He 
suffered  damnatio  memoriae  and  his  statues  were 
destroyed.  Christian  legends  present  him  as  per¬ 
secutor  of  the  faithful,  even  though  the  persecu¬ 
tions  in  the  West  were  not  as  severe  as  those  in 
the  East  under  Diocletian. 

lit.  W.  Ensslin,  RE  14  (1930)  2486—2516.  A.  Pasqualini, 
Massimiano  Herculius  (Rome  1979).  C.E.V.  Nixon,  “The 
Panegyric  of  307  and  Maximian’s  Visits  to  Rome,”  Phoenix 
35  (1981)  70—76.  E.A.  Sydenham,  “The  Vicissitudes  of 
Maximian  after  his  Abdication,”  NChron 5  14  (1934)  141- 
65.  -T.E.G. 

MAXIMIAN,  archbishop  of  Ravenna  (546-553); 
born  Pola  498,  died  Ravenna  22  Feb.  553.  From 
his  native  city,  where  he  was  a  deacon,  Maximian 
went  to  Constantinople.  Shortly  after  his  conse¬ 
cration  on  14  Oct.  546  by  Pope  Vigilius  at  the 
orders  of  Justinian  I  and  Theodora  (Deichmann, 
Ravenna,  1:14),  Maximian  dedicated  the  Church 
of  S.  Vitale  in  Ravenna,  where  he  is  portrayed  in 
mosaic.  He  had  built  a  church  at  Pola  and,  during 
his  tenure  of  the  see  of  Ravenna,  built  a  Basilica 
of  St.  Stephen  near  S.  Vitale  and  another  of  St. 
John  outside  Ra  VCiiildj  liC  dedicated  tilC  CiiUrCii 
of  Sant’Apollinare  in  Classe  on  9  May  549.  The 
Liber  pontificalis  of  Agnellus  records  Maximian’s 
donation  of  vessels  for  chrism,  an  endyte,  and 
other  gifts  to  the  see  of  Ravenna. 

Cathedra  of  Maximian.  The  cathedra  is  a 
thronelike  object  preserved  in  the  Archiepiscopal 
Museum,  Ravenna,  and  the  only  nearly  complete 
piece  of  ivory  furniture  to  survive  from  the  Byz. 
era.  It  is  now  generally  accepted  as  having  been 
made  for  Maximian  because  of  a  monogram  on 
the  front  that  resolves  as  MAXIMIANUS  EPIS- 
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Maximian.  Cathedra  of  Maximian;  ivory.  Archepisco- 
pat  Museum,  Ravenna.  Beneath  the  monogram  of 
Maximian  are  figures  of  the  four  evangelists  and  John 
the  Baptist. 

COPUS.  The  cathedra  originally  contained  39 
panels,  some  double-sided,  others  framed  by  in¬ 
habited  rinceaux.  Twelve  are  lost  and  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  others  disturbed  by  frequent 
restoration,  esp.  the  panels  with  the  infancy  and 
miracles  of  Christ  on  the  dossal  and  back.  Below 
the  monogram  and  between  the  Evangelists  is 
John  the  Baptist,  a  prominence  that  may  indicate 
that  the  cathedra  was  intended  for  the  baptistery. 
Ten  scenes  from  the  life  of  Joseph  on  the  sides 
could  allude  to  the  archbishop’s  role  as  “overseer” 
before  the  establishment  of  the  exarchate  of 
Ravenna.  Alexandria,  Constantinople,  and  Ra¬ 
venna  have  each  been  suggested  as  the  cathedra  s 
place  of  manufacture.  The  depth  of  relief  and 


other  aspects  of  style  vary  greatly  from  one  group 
of  panels  to  another.  Its  size  (124  cm  high)  and 
manner  of  construction — the  ivory  panels  were 
attached  to  one  another  without  the  often  postu¬ 
lated  wooden  core— imply  that  the  object  could 
scarcely  have  functioned  as  an  episcopal  throne. 
It  has  also  been  suggested  that  it  served  as  a 
display  stand  for  a  Gospel  book.  Nothing  is  known 
of  the  cathedra’s  presence  in  Ravenna  before  the 
17th  C. 

lit.  C.  Cecchelli,  La  cattedra  di  Massimiano  ed  altri  avori 
romano-  oriental i,  5  vols.  (Rome  1936-44)-  F.  Jurgensen,  ‘  Die 
‘Stile’  und  der  Umkreis  der  Maximians-kathedra  in  Ra¬ 
venna”  (Ph.D.  diss.,  Hamburg,  1972).  -A.C. 

MAXIMINUS  DAIA,  or  Caius  Galerius  Valerius 
Maximinus  (Daia  was  part  of  his  original  name 
and  was  not  used  in  his  official  title),  augustus 
(from  310);  born  Illyricum  ca.20  Nov.  270,  died 
Tarsos  summer  313.  The  nephew  of  Galerius, 
Maximinus  (Ma^i/upo?)  was  named  by  Diocle¬ 
tian  as  caesar  on  1  May  305.  He  ruled  the  pre¬ 
fecture  of  Oriens.  At  the  Conference  of  Carnun- 
tum  in  308,  despite  the  protests  of  Galerius, 
Maximinus  was  not  elevated  in  rank,  but  was 
proclaimed  augustus  by  his  troops  in  310  (on  1 
May  according  to  C.H.V.  Sutherland,  Roman  Im¬ 
perial  Coinage  6  [London  1967]  15O.  His  procla¬ 
mation,  along  with  that  of  Constantine  I,  meant 
the  effective  end  of  the  Tetrarchy.  Upon  the 
death  of  Galerius  he  seized  Asia  Minor,  gaining 
popularity  there  through  tax  relief.  Despite  Gal- 
erius’s  edict  of  toleration,  Maximinus  continued 
to  persecute  the  Christians.  He  formed  an  alliance 
with  Maxentius,  and,  after  the  battle  of  the  Mil- 
vian  Bridge,  Constantine  ordered  him  to  cease 
the  persecution.  In  313  Maximinus  attacked  Li- 
ciNius.  He  was  defeated  in  Thrace.  He  fled  east¬ 
ward  and  then  committed  suicide. 

lit.  Barnes.  New  Empire  39.  H.  Castritius,  Studien  zu 
Maximinus  Daia  (Kallmunz  1969).  R.  Grant,  ‘‘The  Religion 
of  Maximin  Daia,”  in  Studies  for  Morton  Smith  at  Sixty  4 
(Leiden  1975)  143-66.  S.  Filosi,  “L’ispirazione  neoplatonica 
della  persecuzione  di  Massimino  Daia,”  Rivista  di  storia  della 
chiesa  in  Italia  41  (1987)  79—91.  -  F.E.G. 

MAXIMOS  KAUSOKALYBITES  (Kaucro/caAv- 
^tTT}?),  saint;  born  Lampsakos  1270  or  1285,  died 
Mt.  Athos,  13  Jan.  1365  or  1380.  Maximos  was 
an  Athonite  hermit  who  carried  to  an  extreme 
the  monastic  ideal  of  poverty.  He  was  reputed  to 
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own  only  the  clothes  on  his  back  and  to  have 
foraged  for  his  food.  His  epithet,  the  “hut-burner,” 
derives  from  his  practice  of  periodically  burning 
down  his  thatch  hut  and  moving  to  another  site. 

Maximos  first  took  monastic  vows  on  Mt.  Ganos 
at  age  17.  There  followed  years  of  restless  wan¬ 
dering  and  pilgrimages  to  the  shrines  of  Constan¬ 
tinople  and  Thessalonike.  In  Constantinople  he 
refused  to  enter  a  monastery  and  became  a  holy 
fool  living  in  the  streets.  He  finally  settled  on  Mt. 
Athos;  after  a  few  years  of  submission  to  the 
cenobitic  discipline  of  Lavra,  he  lived  as  a  solitary 
until  his  death  at  95.  Maximos’s  astonishing 
prophecies  and  feats  of  asceticism  attracted  to 
Athos  disciples  and  famous  visitors,  including  the 
emperors  John  V  and  John  VI,  Patr.  Kallistos 
I,  and  Gregory  Sinaites.  He  was  a  staunch  he- 
sychast  and  opponent  of  Gregory  Akindynos.  Four 
different  vitae  of  Maximos  were  composed  during 
the  century  after  his  death  (BHG  1236Z-1237O; 
the  most  detailed  is  that  of  Theophanes,  prohegou- 
menos  of  Vatopedi;  another  was  written  by  the 
monk  Niphon.  The  Athonite  skete  of  Kapsoka- 
lyvia,  founded  in  the  18th  C.,  is  named  after  him. 

source.  F.  Halkin,  "Deux  vies  de  S.  Maxime  le  Kauso- 
kalybe,  ermite  au  Mont  Athos  (XI Ve  s.),”  AB  54  (1936) 
38—1 12. 

lit.  K.  Ware,  “St.  Maximos  of  Kapsokalyvia  and 
Fourteenth-Century  Athonite  Hesychasm,”  in  Kathegetria: 
Essays  Presented  to  Joan  Hussey  for  her  80th  Birthday  (Camber- 
ley  1988)  409-30.  -A.M.T. 


MAXIMOS  OF  EPHESUS,  Neoplatonist  philos¬ 
opher;  born  Smyrna?  ca.300,  died  Antioch 
371/2.  He  was  confused  in  the  Souda  with  an 
almost  unknown  Maximos  of  Epiros  or  Byzantion. 
Maximos,  who  belonged  to  the  school  of  Iambli- 
chos,  contributed  much  to  the  introduction  of 
elements  of  divination  and  wonder-working  into 
philosophy.  His  colleagues  called  him  a  “theatrical 
miracle-monger”  and  related  how  he  made  a  statue 
of  Hekate  laugh  and  caused  the  torches  she  held 
in  her  hands  to  burst  into  flame  ( Eunapius ,  ed. 
Wright,  infra  434  4- 19).  His  works  have  not  sur¬ 
vived;  from  incidental  references  we  know  that 
he  commented  on  Aristotle.  Maximos’s  attempt 
to  deliver  public  declamations  proved  a  failure. 
He  did  not  adhere  to  the  ideal  of  the  philosopher- 
hermit,  but  preferred  interaction  with  people  and 
making  money. 


The  young  Julian  chose  Maximos  as  his  teacher 
and  developed  his  belief  in  Platonism  under  the 
influence  of  Maximos.  After  Julian’s  accession  to 
the  throne,  Maximos  joined  the  emperor  in  Con¬ 
stantinople,  became  his  favorite,  acquired  enor¬ 
mous  wealth,  and  accompanied  him  on  the  Per¬ 
sian  expedition.  Julian’s  death  curtailed  the  career 
of  Maximos:  he  was  brought  before  a  court  and 
sentenced  to  an  exorbitant  fine;  he  considered 
suicide,  but  was  f  rightened  after  his  wife  poisoned 
herself.  Partially  rehabilitated,  he  began  lecturing 
on  philosophy  and  thus  recovered  much  of  his 
wealth  and  his  reputation  as  fortune-teller.  His 
interpretation  of  an  oracle  as  predicting  for  Emp. 
Valens  a  strange  death  without  burial  resulted  in 
Maximos’s  arrest  and  execution. 

source.  Philostratus  and  Eunapius,  The  Lives  of  the  Sophists, 
ed.  W.C.  Wright,  with  Eng.  tr.  (London-New  York  1922) 
426-59. 

lit.  K.  Praechter,  RE  14  (1930)  2563—70.  R.  Browning, 
The  Emperor  Julian  (Berkeley-Los  Angeles  1976)  55-58, 
213.  E.R.  Dodds,  “Theurgy  and  its  Relationship  to  Neopla¬ 
tonism, ^ "  JRS  37  (1947)  59.  -A.K. 


MAXIMOS  THE  CONFESSOR,  theologian  and 
saint;  baptismal  name  Moschion;  born  580.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  loth-C.  enkomion  by  a  Stoudite 
monk,  Michael  Exaboulites  (W.  Lackner,  AB  85 
[ 1 967J  312),  Maximos  was  born  in  Constantino¬ 
ple,  whereas  his  Syriac  biography  by  Maximos’s 
contemporary  George  of  Rescaina,  a  hostile  doc¬ 
ument  but  concrete  in  detail,  places  his  birth  in 
the  village  of  Hefsin  east  of  Lake  Tiberias.  Max¬ 
imos  died  on  13  Aug.  662  in  the  kastron  Schio- 
maris,  near  the  frontier  with  Alania  (R.  Devreesse, 
AB  46  [1928]  42).  Michael  calls  him  the  son  of 
noble  and  pious  parents  (PG  9o:6gA),  but  George 
describes  his  father  as  a  Samaritan  merchant  and 
his  mother  as  a  Persian  slave  girl.  After  his  stay 
in  the  monastery  of  “Palaia  Lavra,”  Maximos  was 
part  of  the  entourage  of  Sophronios  of  Jerusalem 
and  eventually  became  asekretis  at  the  court  of 
Herakleios  (W.  Lackner,  JOB  20  [1971]  64).  Con¬ 
demned  for  his  religious  views,  Maximos  fled  to 
Africa  ca.630  and  energetically  fought  against 
Monotheletism.  He  supported  Pope  Martin  I 
in  649  and  was  accused  by  Constans  II  of  treason. 
He  was  exiled  in  655  to  Bizye  in  Thrace  and  in 
662  to  Lazica,  where  he  died.  His  feastday  was 
celebrated  on  21  Jan.,  the  translation  of  his  relics 
to  Constantinople  on  13  Aug. 
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Maximos  was  a  prolific  author.  His  major  works 
are  Mystagogy,  The  Book  of  Asceticism,  Questions  to 
Thalassios,  and  The  Chapters  on  Love.  He  was  influ¬ 
enced  first  by  Origen  (whom  he  later  i eluted), 
then  by  pseudo-DiONYSios  the  Areopagite.  The 
idea  of  the  perfect  human  nature  in  Christ  forms 
the  core  of  the  theology  of  Maximos;  it  allows  the 
deification  of  man— the  ultimate  goal  of  man’s 
creation.  Man  as  microcosm  has  a  middle  position 
between  the  extremes  of  creation;  his  task,  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  Fall,  is  to  overcome  the  trichotomy 
of  mind,  soul,  and  body,  to  ascend  via  the  image 
of  God  to  likeness  with  God.  The  human  will 
plays  a  decisive  role  in  man’s  ascent  to  God  by 
suppressing  the  vices  of  self-love,  gluttony,  foi- 
nication,  etc.  (Maximos  developed  the  hierarchy 
of  vices  of  Evagrios  Pontikos),  and  by  achieving 
the  state  of  virtuousness  and  reintegration  with 
Christ. 

The  anthropocentric  theology  of  Maximos  is 
reflected  in  his  concept  of  the  Church:  it  is  not 
only  the  “type”  and  icon  of  God,  but  also  ol  the 
spiritual  man,”  man  in  his  turn  being  “the  mystical 
church”  (PG  gi:684A).  Unlike  pseudo-Dionysios, 
Maximos  did  not  emphasize  the  hierarchical 
structure  of  the  church,  but  its  hypostatic  unity: 
the  church  is  a  single  house,  “not  divided  into  its 
constituent  parts”  (PG  qi:668D).  These  concepts 
of  the  atomization  of  the  human  will  and  the  unity 
of  the  cosmos  made  Maximos  one  ol  the  most 
“Byzantine”  philosophers;  his  works,  neverthe¬ 
less,  were  translated  in  the  West  (I.  Boronkai, 
ActaAntHung  24  [  1 97^1  3°7_33)- 

ed.  PG  90-91.  Quaestiones  ad  Thalassium,  ed.  C.  Laga 
and  C.  Steel  (Louvain  1980).  Quaestiones  et  dubia,  ed.  J.H. 
Declerck  (Louvain  1982).  Eng.  tr.  The  Church,  the  Liturgy 
and  the  Soul  of  Man,  tr.  Dom  J.  Stead  (Still  River,  Mass„ 
1982).  The  Ascetic  Life:  The  Four  Centuries  on  Chanty,  tr.  P. 
Sherwood  (Westminster,  Md.,  1955)-  Selected  Writings,  tr. 
G.  Berthold  (Mahwah,  N.J.,  1985). 

lit  BHG  1231— 361!  S.  Brock,  “An  Early  Synat  Lite  ot 
Maximus  the  Confessor,”  AB  91  (1973)  299-346-  Bed]’ 
Kirche  436—42.  Maximus  Confessor:  Actes  du  Symposium,  ed. 
F.  Heinzer  and  C.  Schonborn  (Freiburg  1982).  L.  Thun- 
berg,  Man  and  the  Cosmos:  The  Vision  of  St.  Maximos  the 
Confessor  (Crestwood,  N.Y.,  1985).  F.  Heinzer,  Gottes  Sohn 
als  Mensch  (Freiburg  1980).  A.  Riou,  Le  monde  et  t’Eglise 
selon  Maxime  le  Confesseur  (Paris  1973).  -A.K. 

MAXIMUS  (Ma^ijttos),  more  fully  Magnus  Max¬ 
imus,  usurper  (383—88);  died  Aquileia  28  Aug. 
388.  Of  Spanish  origin,  he  was  perhaps  related  to 
Theodosios  I.  He  rose  in  the  army  and  com¬ 


manded  troops  in  Britain  under  Gratian.  He  was 
proclaimed  augustus  by  his  troops  probably  in  the 
spring  of  383  (V.  Grumel,  REB  12  [1954]  *8f). 
The  assassination  of  Gratian  followed  soon  after; 
as  a  result  all  of  Gaul  came  under  the  control  of 
Maximus.  Theodosios  I  and  the  court  of  the  young 
emperor  Valentinian  II  at  first  acceded  to  the 
rule  of  Maximus.  The  new  augustus  posed  as  a 
champion  of  Orthodoxy  and  had  his  praetorian 
prefect  conduct  a  hearing  that  led  to  the  condem¬ 
nation  of  the  heretic  Priscillian  and  his  follow¬ 
ers,  a  process  that  was  attacked  by  Ambrose  of 
Milan  and  Martin  of  Tours  as  inappropriate  for 
the  state.  Tempted  by  the  weakness  of  Valentinian 
II,  he  invaded  Italy  in  387,  forcing  the  court  to 
flee  to  Thessalonike.  Theodosios  I  finally  marched 
westward  and  defeated  Maximus  in  two  bat¬ 
tles.  The  rebel  was  apprehended  and  killed  at 
Aquileia. 

lit.  Stein,  Histone  1:194-207.  W.  Ensslin,  RE  14  (1930) 
2546-55-  H  R.  Baldus,  “Theodosius  der  Grosse  und  die 
Revolte  des  Magnus  Maximus — das  Zeugnis  der  Miinzen, 
Chiron  14(1984)  1 75—92.  -T.E.G. 

MAYYAfARIQIN.  See  Martyropolis. 

MAZARIS  (Ma£apts),  author  of  a  satirical  dia¬ 
logue  entitled  Journey  to  Hades,  addressed  proba¬ 
bly  to  Theodore  II  Palaiologos;  fl.  ca.  1414/15. 
Mazaris  was  associated  with  the  court  of  Manuel 
II  before  1399  but  then  fell  into  disgrace.  In 
imitation  of  Lucian,  the  satire  describes  conver¬ 
sations  in  Hades  with  recently  deceased  imperial 
courtiers.  The  first  part  of  the  work,  composed 
between  Jan.  and  July  14 14.  is  primarily  a  dia¬ 
logue  between  Mazaris  and  Manuel  Holobolos,  a 
former  imperial  secretary  who  had  been  dis¬ 
missed.  Mazaris  heaps  abuse  not  only  on  garru¬ 
lous,  adulterous  bureaucrats  and  corrupt  judges, 
but  also  on  incompetent  doctors  and  immoral 
monks  and  nuns.  Part  II  of  the  satire,  written  in 
1415  after  Mazaris  moved  to  the  Peloponnesos, 
attacks  the  various  nationalities  that  comprised 
the  Moreote  population,  including  “greedy”  Ital¬ 
ians,  “bloodthirsty”  Slavs,  “contentious”  Jews,  and 
“deceitful”  Albanians.  He  also  satirizes  the  rebel¬ 
lious  local  toparchs.  Besides  providing  valuable 
prosopographical  data,  the  satire  contains  infor 
mation  on  Manuel’s  reconstruction  of  the  Hexa- 
milion  in  1415-  S.  Lampros  ( BZ  5  [1896]  63—73) 
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suggested  that  Mazaris  might  be  identified  with 
the  monk  Maximos  Mazaris,  who  wrote  gram¬ 
matical  canons,  and/or  with  Manuel  Mazaris,  who 
composed  a  legend  of  St.  Irene  ( PLP ,  nos.  16121  — 
22). 

ed.  Mazaris’  Journey  to  Hades,  with  Eng.  tr.  (Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  1975). 

lit.  PLP,  no.  161 17.  Hunger,  Lit.  2:155-58.  R.  Walther, 
“Zur  Hadesfahrt  des  Mazaris,  "JOB  25  (1976)  195-206. 

'  -A.M.T. 

MAZDAK,  Persian  heresiarch;  born  Madariya?  or 
Nisa  ca.450,  died  528/9  or,  according  to  O.  Klima 
(Charisteria  orientalia  [Prague  1956]  135-41),  in 
524.  The  movement  that  took  his  name  originated 
in  the  preaching  of  Zaradusht,  whom  Christensen 
(infra)  identified  as  a  certain  Bundos  who  lived  in 
late  3rd-C.  Rome  and  then  returned  to  Iran; 
Klima,  however,  placed  Zaradusht  in  the  5th  C. 
Mazdakism  attained  its  greatest  political  success 
through  its  influence  on  the  Sasanian  ruler  KavAd 
and  on  some  of  his  social  legislation.  Mazdak 
evidently  became  the  head  of  a  Mazdakite  “church,” 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  dynastic  politics 
between  Kavad’s  sons,  Kavus  and  Chosroes.  Si¬ 
multaneously  the  radical  social  doctrines  of  the 
sect,  which  attacked  the  strict  caste  system  and 
the  established  power  of  the  Zoroastrian  clergy, 
brought  about  violent  social  uprisings  in  which 
the  peasantry  violated  the  purity  of  the  social 
classes  and  the  property  of  the  wealthy  nobility. 
This  led  to  brutal  retribution;  Mazdak  and  the 
Mazdakite  leaders  were  slaughtered  and  the 
movement  was  dispersed.  It  went  underground, 
however,  and  survived  the  destruction  of  the  Sa¬ 
sanian  Empire.  Many  Greek  historians  (Proko- 
pios  of  Caesarea,  Agathias,  Theophylaktos  Simo- 
kattes,  Theophanes)  wrote  about  this  movement, 
which  they  described  as  Manichaeanism  without 
mentioning  the  name  of  Mazdak. 

lit.  Christensen,  Sassanides  316—62.  Idem,  Le  regne  du 
roi  Kawadh  /  et  le  communisme  mazdakite  (Copenhagen  1925). 
The  Cambridge  History  of  Iran,  ed.  E.  Yarshater  3.2  (Cam¬ 
bridge  1983)  991-1022.  O.  Klima,  Mazdak  (Prague  1957). 
N.  Pigulevskaja,  “Mazdakitskoe  dvizenie,”  Izv  AN  SSSR, 
serija  istorii  i  filosofii,  no. 4  (1944)  171—81.  -S.V. 

MC'XET'A,  capital  of  Georgia  (4th  C.  b.c.-a.d. 
5th  C.),  and  an  important  Georgian  religious  cen¬ 
ter.  Many  of  its  churches  commemorate  St.  Nino’s 
trials  and  miracles  and  her  role  in  the  conversion 
of  King  Mirian  (265-342)  to  Christianity.  A  4th- 


C.  (?)  chapel  commemorates  Nino’s  refuge  in  the 
governor’s  garden.  The  Samt'avro  (lit.  “gover¬ 
nor’s  residence”)  monastery,  with  an  impressive 
lith-C.  domed  cruciform  katholikon,  was  built 
around  this  chapel.  The  Church  of  Dzvari  (“cross”) 
replaced  the  large  cross  Nino  had  erected  on  a 
mountain  overlooking  Mc'xet'a.  It  is  a  tetraconch 
like  St.  Hfip'sime  at  VaEarSapat  and  dates  some¬ 
time  between  586  (or  587)  and  the  late  7th  C., 
depending  on  the  identity  of  the  donor,  Stephen, 
lord  of  K'art'li  (W.  Djobadze,  OrChr  44  [i960] 
114-27). 

The  church  of  Sveti  C'xoveli  (lit.  “light-giving 
pillar”)  is  a  domed  basilica  (begun  in  1010)  that 
replaced  at  least  three  earlier  churches;  its  name 
refers  to  a  cedar  pillar  that  miraculously  glowed 
and  floated  into  place  in  the  first  church  at  Mc'xet'a 
after  originally  proving  impossible  to  move.  Re¬ 
liefs  of  bulls’  heads  (5th-C.?)  are  incorporated  in 
its  i8th-C.  gateway. 

lit.  R.  Gverdciteli,  Mccheta  (Tbilisi  1962).  -A.T. 

MEASURES,  Byz.  units  of  length,  surface,  vol¬ 
ume,  weight,  and  time  originated  in  late  antiquity. 
Although  through  the  6th  C.  some  measures  were 
in  widespread  use  (e.g.,  the  litra,  modios,  and 
sextarius),  there  was  no  coherent  system  through¬ 
out  the  whole  empire.  Rather  the  systems  that 
had  existed  historically  in  the  various  regions  were 
employed.  A  coherent  system  of  specifically  Byz. 
measures  developed  gradually  in  the  period  after 
Justinian  I,  owing  to  the  requirements  of  the 
central  fiscal  system.  The  authorities  constantly 
emphasized  that  official  measures  be  used  prop¬ 
erly,  and  standard  measures  were  frequently  set 
up  in  towns  and  villages  for  public  observation. 
From  the  12th  C.  Italian  merchants  were  allowed 
to  use  their  own  measures  in  the  Latin  quarters 
of  cities. 

Three  measures  were  of  central  importance. 
The  basic  measure  of  weight  was  the  logarike  litra 
of  approximately  320  g,  the  primary  unit  of  length 
was  the  pous  of  3123  cm,  and  the  main  measure 
of  volume  was  the  megarikon  of  102.5  liters.  For 
measuring  the  surface  of  fields,  the  Byz.  used 
measures  such  as  zeugarion  (yoke)  and  modios  (a 
unit  of  grain  capacity),  along  with  linear  measures 
such  as  schoinion  or  orgyia.  In  theory,  measures 
formed  a  strict  system,  but  in  practice  their  inter¬ 
relations  varied  within  a  wide  range. 
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Parallel  to  the  official  measures  were  units  ol 
only  local  validity  whose  origin  often  cannot  be 
determined.  In  part,  these  were  special  measures, 
developed  by  the  necessities  of  trade  or  craft,  for 
example,  special  measures  lor  the  salt  trade,  dif¬ 
ferent  yards  for  the  woolen,  cotton,  or  silk  indus¬ 
tries.  Often  these  local  measures  were  introduced 
through  contacts  with  foreign  peoples,  esp.  Mus¬ 
lims  and  Italians.  With  the  advance  of  the  Otto¬ 
mans,  some  Turkish  measures  were  introduced, 
just  as  Byz.  measures  were  adopted  in  the  Otto¬ 
man  Empire.  (See  also  Metrology.) 

lit.  E.  Schilbach,  Byzantinische  Metrologie  (Munich  1970). 
Idem,  “Das  byzantinische  Masssystem  in  semen  Grund- 
zugen  und  seine  Herkunft,”  Travanx  du  Ier  Congres  Inter¬ 
national  de  la  metrologie  historique ,  vol.  1  (Zagreb  1975)  34— 


MEAT  (/cpeas)  constituted  a  substantial  part  of 
the  Byz.  diet;  from  the  7th  C.  onward  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  proportion  of  bread  decreased, 
whereas  meat  and  dairy  products  acquired  greater 
importance  (A.  Kazhdan,  ByzF  8  [1982]  1 17-20). 
The  most  popular  kind  of  meat  was  lamb  (see 
Sheep);  Symeon  Seth  recommended  particularly 
the  meat  of  year-old  animals.  Goat  meat  is  men¬ 
tioned,  among  others,  by  Liutprand  of  Cremona 
(J.  Koder,  T.  Weber,  Liutprand  von  Cremona  in 
Konstantinopel  [Vienna  1980]  gof),  who  did  not 
enjoy  the  “fat  goat”  served  at  the  imperial  court 
in  Constantinople.  Pork  was  considered  a  coarse 
food,  whereas  the  chine  of  beef  appears  in  Niketas 
Choniates  as  a  staple  of  imperial  banquets  and  of 
the  Crusaders.  The  Book  of  the  Eparch,  with  its 
special  chapters  on  butchers  and  vendors  of 
swine,  shows  the  extent  of  the  meat  trade  in 
Constantinople.  The  meat  of  domestic  animals 
(see  Livestock)  and  domestic  fowl  was  supple¬ 
mented  by  fish  from  fishing  and  meat  obtained 
through  the  hunting  of  wild  animals — esp.  veni¬ 
son  (although  it  was  not  recommended  during 
summertime)  and  the  flesh  of  hare  and  wild  boar. 

Meat  was  roasted  (sometimes  over  an  open  fire) 
or  boiled.  It  might  be  served  with  various  sauces, 
usually  vinegar  and  honey  or  wine  and  honey. 
Lamb  or  mutton  was  sometimes  cooked  in  a 
casserole  with  garlic,  onion,  and  leeks.  Pseudo- 
Kaisarios  describes  a  special  cooking  method  al¬ 
legedly  used  by  herdsmen  who  would  put  meat 
into  a  glass  vessel  enclosed  in  dried  dung  and 
leave  it  in  the  sun  (PC  38:928.39-45).  To  pre¬ 


serve  meat  for  storage  or  transportation,  it  was 
dried,  smoked,  salted,  or  pickled.  The  Byz.  also 
made  lard  and  prepared  sausages  ( neura )  that 
were  sold  in  the  shops  of  grocers. 

Ascetics  avoided  eating  meat  at  any  time;  it  was 
never  consumed  in  monasteries  by  monks.  Absti¬ 
nence  from  meat  was  enjoined  for  laymen  on  days 
of  fasting.  Canon  law  forbade  the  consumption 
of  blood  and  of  animals  killed  by  strangling. 

lit.  Koukoules,  Bios  5:46— 66.  -A.K.,  Ap.K.,  J.W.N. 

MEDALLIONS,  a  term  customarily  applied  to 
coins  of  the  Roman  Empire  through  the  6th  C. 
that  are  exceptional  either  in  their  types,  or  in 
being  of  unusually  fine  workmanship,  or  in  lack¬ 
ing  some  feature  of  normal  coins  (e.g.,  the  S  C 
for  Senatus  Consultu  on  bronze  coins  of  the  early 
empire),  or  through  being  multiples  of  more  fre¬ 
quently  used  denominations.  Those  of  the  early 
empire  are  for  the  most  part  of  bronze,  but  from 
the  late  3rd  C.  onward  medallions  are  normally 
of  gold  or  silver.  Either  they  are  high  denomina¬ 
tions  of  current  coins,  so  that  some  scholars  prefer 
to  term  them  multiples,  or  they  perpetuate  some 
obsolete  denomination,  such  as  the  aureus  struck 
60  to  the  pound  in  contrast  to  the  solidus  struck 
72  to  the  pound,  presumably  because  the  entitle¬ 
ment  of  some  official  to  receive  such  a  coin  had 
been  established  when  it  was  in  normal  use.  Money 
medallions  reached  their  heyday  in  the  4th  C., 
with  great  variety  in  thematic  content;  in  the  5th 
and  6th  C.  they  became  rarer  and  none  later  than 
the  reign  of  Phokas  is  known.  The  field  of  the 
obverse  was  reserved  for  a  depiction  of  the  em¬ 
peror,  customarily  a  head  or  half-bust  in  profile. 
A  range  of  reverse  types  is  found:  the  emperor 
standing  alone,  between  captives,  on  horseback, 
or  in  a  quadriga;  the  seated  figures  of  Roma  and 
Constantinopolis;  or  a  seated  figure  of  either  of 
these  alone. 

It  was  formerly  believed  that  all  medallions  were 
made  specifically  for  presentation  to  individuals 
or  for  distribution  on  such  occasions  as  accession, 
anniversaries,  and  victory  or  consular  celebra¬ 
tions.  Some  were  certainly  made  for  such  pur¬ 
poses  and  have  often  survived  elaborately  mounted 
in  pectorals  or  other  pieces  of  jewelry.  Others, 
however,  are  found  mixed  in  hoards  with  ordi¬ 
nary  coins  and  clearly  were  part  ol  the  regular 
currency. 


lit.  F.  Gnecchi,  I  medaglioni  romani,  3  vols.  (Milan  1912). 
J.M.C.  Toynbee,  Roman  Medallions  (New  York  1944;  rp. 
1986).  P.  Bastien,  C.  Metzger,  Le  tresor  de  Beaurains  (Wet- 
teren  1977).  A.  Jelocnik,  “Les  multiples  d  or  de  Magnence 
decouverts  a  Emona,”  RN e  9  (1967)  209-35. 

-Ph.G.,  J.W.N. 

MEDALLION  STYLE.  See  Ornament. 


MEDICAL  SERVICES,  MILITARY.  Soldiers 
wounded  in  battle  were  rescued  by  men  specially 
appointed  for  this  task.  The  Strategikon  of  Maurice 
( Strat .  Maunk.  2.g,  pp.  126-28)  instructs  that  eight 
to  ten  unarmed  men  be  reserved  to  follow  each 
unit  to  help  unhorsed  or  wounded  soldiers.  Called 
depotatoi,  these  men  attached  an  extra  stirrup  to 
their  saddles  to  enable  both  rider  and  injured 
man  to  mount  the  horse  and  ride  to  safety.  They 
also  carried  flasks  of  water  to  relieve  the  thirst  of 
the  wounded  men.  The  depotatoi  received  one 
nomisma  for  each  man  saved.  The  loth-C.  De  re 
militari  assigns  the  task  of  transporting  wounded 
men  back  to  Byz.  territory  to  one  of  the  army’s 
service  units  (ed.  Dennis,  Military  Treatises  324.20- 
21),  but  exactly  where  the  wounded  were  taken 
and  what  care  they  received  is  not  recorded. 

Physicians  ( therapeutai  or  iatroi)  are  listed  among 
the  nonmilitary  personnel  accompanying  the  army 
in  6th-  and  loth-C.  strategika.  Sections  of  the 
medical  treatises  of  Oribasios  and  Paul  of  Ae- 
gina  cover  military  medicine,  esp.  fractures  and 
extractions;  Prokopios  ( Wars  6.2.25—32)  describes 
the  skillful  extraction  of  an  arrowhead  from  a 
wounded  man  by  military  surgeons. 

lit.  Histoire  de  la  medecine  aux  armees.  1:  De  I’Antiquite  a 
la  Revolution  (Paris  1982)  177—90.  -E.M. 

MEDICINE.  Byz.  physicians  inherited  the  tra¬ 
dition  of  Greco-Roman  medicine;  Hippocrates  and 
Galen  were  always  considered  basic  sources  of 
medical  knowledge  in  Byz.  Scholars  such  as  Ori¬ 
basios,  Aetios  of  Amida,  Alexander  of  Tralles, 
and  Paul  of  Aegina  created  medical  encyclope¬ 
dias  that  both  demonstrated  their  knowledge  of 
classics  and  prepared  for  an  anthological  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  tradition.  When  in  the  9th  C.  a  new 
interest  in  ancient  science  became  evident  (Wil¬ 
son,  Scholars  85-88),  medical  MSS  were  not  among 
the  most  popular;  Lemerle  ( Humanism  341)  places 
the  revival  of  the  genre  of  medical  treatises  in  the 


10th  C.  Even  though  post-7th-C.  medical  au¬ 
thors — Meletios  the  Monk,  Leo  the  Physician, 
Symeon  Seth,  Theophanes  Chrysobalantes,  Ni¬ 
cholas  Myrepsos,  and  John  Aktouarios,  to  name 
only  a  few — are  unavailable  in  reliably  edited  texts, 
and  thus  it  is  premature  to  pronounce  final  judg¬ 
ment,  clearly  Byz.  doctors  did  not  simply  parrot 
and  transmit  their  written  sources  verbatim,  but 
used  them  carefully,  rearranging,  truncating,  and 
supplementing  them  with  contemporary  experi¬ 
ence.  Close  examination  of  Aetios  of  Amida’s  use 
of  Galen’s  notions  of  drug  theory,  for  example, 
shows  how  Aetios  chose  precisely  those  passages 
that  would  explicate  the  Galenic  idea  of  “drugs 
by  degrees,”  a  classification  system  of  pharma¬ 
ceuticals  that  would  be  standard  in  medicine  until 
the  18th  C.  Greco-Roman  was  a  predominant, 
albeit  not  the  only,  tradition  of  Byz.  medicine; 
among  others,  Seth  shows  traces  of  Arabic  expe¬ 
rience,  and  Myrepsos’s  treatise  contains  some  rec¬ 
ipes  from  Salerno  and  others  of  Eastern  origin. 

Practical  medicine  was  on  a  high  level  according 
to  medieval  standards:  hospitals  existed  not  only 
in  Constantinople,  but  also  in  the  provinces.  Thanks 
to  Byz.  pharmacology,  many  diseases  received 
sophisticated  treatments,  and  the  medical  tracts 
of  Alexander  of  Tralles  and  Paul  of  Aegina  show 
the  variety  of  drugs  prescribed  for  ailments  of 
the  chest,  heart,  digestive  system,  and  other  or¬ 
gans.  Byz.  surgery  also  existed  on  a  high  plane; 
listings  of  surgical  instruments  suggest  special¬ 
ized  expertise,  perhaps  derived  from  the  known 
instances  of  dissections  and  autopsies  performed 
by  Byz.  physicians  and  surgeons  (L.J.  Bliquez,  A. 
Kazhdan,  BHM  58  [1984]  554—57;  R.  Browning, 
BHM  59  [1985]  518-20).  Byz.  medicine  knew 
professional  specialization,  including  as  separate 
branches  obstetrics  and  gynecology,  ophthalmol¬ 
ogy,  dermatology,  and  dentistry.  Practicing  phy¬ 
sicians  worked  sometimes  in  the  mold  of  ancient 
traditions,  sometimes  in  adaptations  of  those  tra¬ 
ditions  to  newer  theories,  esp.  in  innovative  as¬ 
pects  of  medical  diagnosis  such  as  uroscopy  (John 
Aktouarios)  and  pulse  lore. 

Nonprofessional  medicine  existed  alongside 
medical  theory  and  practicing  professionals.  Ori¬ 
basios  was  not  the  first  to  prepare  a  simplified 
summary  of  medicine  for  a  friend,  but  his  Synopsis 
for  Eunapios  suggests  the  range  of  drugs  and 
elementary  remedies  available  to  the  non  physi¬ 
cian  in  the  4th  C.  Various  nonmedical  authors 
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throughout  the  long  history  of  Byz.  also  show 
comprehension  and  an  interest  in  the  best  medi¬ 
cine  of  their  day:  for  example,  Prokopios  de¬ 
scribes  the  plague  in  the  reign  of  Justinian  I 
(542);  Photios  summarizes  several  medical  au¬ 
thors,  including  Dioskorides,  certain  works  of 
Galen,  Aetios  of  Amida,  and  Ctesias;  Psellos  in 
his  Chronograph y  recounts  the  illness  and  death  of 
Romanos  III,  with  details  based  on  personal 
knowledge  of  technical  medical  theory  as  well  as 
a  close  acquaintance  with  the  approaches  of  prac¬ 
ticing  physicians  in  the  11th  C.  Similarly  the  ac¬ 
count  by  Anna  Komnene  of  the  death  of  Alexios 
I  shows  a  long-standing  awareness  of  therapeutics 
and  medical  theory;  the  writings  of  John  Tzetzes 
contain  much  classical  medicine  and  medical  the¬ 
ory  embedded  as  analogy,  allegory,  and  allusion; 
many  of  the  jokes  in  the  collection  called  the 
Philogelos  are  medically  informed;  and  many 
ecclesiastical  writers  could  be  added  to  this  list  of 
secular  authors  who  indicate  that  interest  in  med¬ 
icine  permeated  all  levels  of  Byz.  society. 

Magical  means  were  also  valued,  not  only  at  the 
quasi-Christian  healing  shrines,  but  also  in  the 
writings  of  the  finest  physicians,  exemplified  by 
the  occasional  prescriptions  of  amulets  by  Alex¬ 
ander  of  Tralles  (6th  C.)  for  certain  illnesses. 
Astrological  medicine  enjoyed  many  centuries  of 
respect,  as  documented  in  the  texts  collected  as 
the  Catalogus  codicum  astrologorum  graecorum.  Many 
of  these  works  are  paralleled  by  those  of  pure 
medical  magic  in  the  Papyri  graecae  magicae,  gen¬ 
erally  in  Greek,  Coptic,  and  demotic  trom  late 

Roman  and  Byz.  Egypt. 

The  rich  panoply  of  Byz.  medicine  has  its  coun¬ 
terpart,  very  poorly  known,  among  the  Sasanians 
before  their  collapse  in  the  Arab  conquest  of 
Mesopotamia  in  the  7th  C.;  although  classical  Ar¬ 
abic  medicine  derived  many  of  its  precepts  from 
the  Byz.,  the  links  through  Syriac  remain  only 
murkily  understood,  much  as  the  later  borrowings 
in  medieval  Armenian  medicine  from  Byz.  prac¬ 
tice  and  sources  reside  in  partially  edited  Arme¬ 
nian  MSS.  In  western  European  medieval  medi¬ 
cine,  Byz.  influence  came  in  the  form  of  redactions 
and  truncated  translations  of  specific  topics,  esp. 
uroscopy,  the  theory  of  pulses,  and  distilled  Greco- 
Roman  medical  concepts  ultimately  derived  lrom 
the  Hippocratics  and  Galen. 

lit.  Hunger,  Lit.  2:287-320.  J.  Scarborough,  ed.,  Sym¬ 
posium  on  Byzantine  Medicine  [  =  DOP  38]  (Washington,  D.  .., 


1084)  O  Temkin,  “Byzantine  Medicine,  Tradition  and 
Empiricism,”  DOP  16  (1962)  95-1 15-  L  G-  Westerink  “Phi¬ 
losophy  and  Medicine  in  Late  Antiquity,”  Janus  51  (1904) 
168-77.  CMH  4.2:288-92.  -J-S' 

MEDIKION  MONASTERY,  a  center  of  resis¬ 
tance  to  Iconoclasm  in  Asia  Minor.  Medikion 
(Mt]8lklov)  was  founded  in  the  780s  by  the  monk 
Nikephoros,  .5  km  south  of  the  Bithynian  village 
of  Trigleia  (Turk.  Tirilye)  and  2  km  from  the  Sea 
of  Marmara.  Nikephoros  restored  a  ruined  Church 
of  St.  Michael  at  the  site;  when  he  signed  the  acts 
of  the  Second  Council  of  Nicaea  in  787,  however, 
he  referred  to  the  monastery  as  “St.  Sergios  of 
Medikion.”  The  monastery  reached  its  peak  un¬ 
der  the  saintly  Nikephoros  (died  813)  and  his 
successor,  St.  Niketas  (died  824),  an  iconodule 
confessor.  Both  hegoumenoi  were  buried  in  the 
narthex  of  the  Church  of  St.  Michael.  In  the  1  ith 
C.  when  Medikion  was  granted  to  Michael  Psel¬ 
los  as  a  charistikion,  it  was  also  called  the  monas¬ 
tery  of  the  Holy  Fathers  (Hagion  Pateron). 

Although  Medikion  disappears  from  literary 
sources  after  the  1  ith  C.,  it  continued  to  function 
as  a  monastery  until  the  modern  period.  The 
basilican  church,  the  north  aisle  of  which  was 
separated  from  the  nave  by  square  piers,  was 
razed  in  the  mid-20th  C. 

source.  F.  Halkin,  “La  vie  de  Saint  Nicephore,”  AB  78 
(i960)  396—430. 

lit.  C.  Mango,  I.  Sevcenko,  “Some  Churches  and  Mon¬ 
asteries  on  the  Southern  Shore  of  the  Sea  of  Marmara,” 
DOP  27  (1973)  240-42,  274-76.  Janin,  Eglises  centres  165- 
68.  -A.M.T. 

MEDIMNOS.  See  Modios. 

MEDITATIO  DE  NUDIS  PACTIS  (MeAsr-rj  irepi 
i/uXwr  cn>iL(lHi>va)v,  lit.  “Essay  on  Bare  Contracts, 
i.e.,  on  informal  agreements),  a  legal  treatise  com¬ 
posed  in  the  mid- 11th  C.  Its  anonymous  author, 
probably  the  Basilika  scholiast  Nikaeus  (H.J.  Schel- 
tema  in  Etudes  offertes  a  Jean  Macqueron  [Aix-en- 
Provence  1970]  595 — 97)’  argues  against  an  ad 
versary,  probably  John  (VIII)  Xiphilinos,  for  the 
higher  merit  of  the  writings  from  Justimanic  times 
(esp.  the  Digest  and  the  scholia  of  the  jurist  Ste¬ 
phen  that  elucidate  it),  over  the  Basilika.  The 
treatise,  which  was  presumably  occasioned  by  a 
real  lawsuit  between  a  monastery  and  a  protospa - 
tharios  over  the  binding  force  of  an  informal 


agreement  ( nudum  pactum ,  see  Pacta),  is  of  great 
importance  for  the  question  of  the  exclusive  va¬ 
lidity  of  the  Basilika  in  the  11th  C. 

ed.  H.  Monnier,  G.  Platon,  in  Etudes  de  droit  byzantin ,  ed. 
H.  Monnier  (London  1974),  pt.III  (1913-14),  5-246,  with 
commentary. 

lit.  W.  Wolska-Conus,  "Lecole  de  droit  et  l’enseigne- 
ment  du  droit  a  Byzance  au  Xle  siecle,”  TM  7  (1979)  37- 
53.  Troianos,  Peges  13  if.  -A.S. 


MEDITERRANEAN  SEA.  As  late  as  the  4th  C. 

the  Mediterranean  continued  to  be  an  “inner  sea,” 
totally  surrounded  by  the  territory  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  It  was  the  only  sea  for  Greeks,  the  eso 
thalassa  (Aristotle)  as  opposed  to  the  exo  thalassa 
or  ocean;  for  the  Latins  the  mare  internum,  intes - 
tinum,  or  nostrum.  The  term  mare  mediterraneum 
did  not  appear  until  the  3rd  C.;  Isidore  of  Seville 
used  it  in  the  early  7th  C.  (O.  Maull,  RE  15  [1932] 
2222).  The  Byz.  did  not  have  a  general  term  for 
the  Mediterranean,  although  they  used  special 
names  for  its  parts — the  Aegean,  Ionian,  Tyrseni- 
kon  (or  Tyrrhenian),  Sikelikon,  Kretikon  pelagos. 

Roman  control  of  the  region  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  began  to  disintegrate  in  the  5th  C.  when  the 
Germanic  tribes — Visigoths,  Vandals,  and  Os¬ 
trogoths — occupied  the  western  parts  of  the  01- 
koumene.  Politically  independent,  the  Germanic 
kingdoms  retained,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  feeling 
of  belonging  to  a  cultural  entity  through  Latin 
language,  court  ceremonial,  some  features  of  mu¬ 
nicipal  organization,  visual  art,  and  coinage.  The 
renovatio  imperii  Romani  by  Justinian  I  was  based 
on  the  continuing  perception  of  Mediterranean 
unity.  As  late  as  663  Constans  II  attempted  to 
transfer  his  capital  from  Constantinople  to  Syra¬ 
cuse,  in  the  middle  of  the  Mediterranean.  His 
murder,  accompanied  by  the  mutiny  of  Mezizios, 
manifested  the  end  of  Byz.  sovereignty  over  the 
Mediterranean.  Two  factors  enforced  the  disrup¬ 
tion  of  the  former  unity:  the  Arab  conquests  and 
increasing  Arab  domination  of  the  sea,  and  the 
proclamation  of  a  second — Frankish — empire  in 
the  West  (see  Franks).  Until  the  end  of  the  Byz. 
Empire  the  Mediterranean  was  an  area  of  rivalry 
between  various  political  forces,  including  the 
Normans,  Italian  republics,  the  papacy,  Spain, 
and  even  distant  England. 

lit.  F.G.  Maier,  Die  Verwandlung  der  Mittelmeerwelt 
(Frankfurt  a.M.  1968).  H.  Pirenne,  Mahomet  et  Charlemagne 3 
(Paris  1970).  R.  Hodges,  D.  Whitehouse,  Mohammed,  Char- 
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lemagn.e  id  the  Origins  of  Europe  (Ithaca,  N.Y.,  1983).  L’homme 
mediterraneen  et  la  mer ,  ed.  M.  Galley,  L.L.  Sebai  (Tunis 
1985).  -A.K. 

MEGALOSCHEMA.  See  Schema. 

MEGARIKON  ( fieyapiKov ),  also  magarikon  (MM 
6:244.1)  and  madarikon  ( Xerop .  no.gA.16),  the  name 
of  a  large  clay  vessel,  originally  probably  made  in 
Megara,  in  charters  usually  juxtaposed  with  pithoi. 
Megarika  of  honey  ( Lavra  1 ,  no. 54. 14)  and  of  wine 
{Lavra  1,  no. 34. 34)  were  used  as  fiscal  units;  in  an 
act  of  1196  {Lavra  1,  no. 67. 81-82)  the  customs 
Loll  for  the  transportation  of  wine  (given  in  me¬ 
garika,  pithoi,  or  barrels)  to  Constantinople  is  es¬ 
tablished  as  every  tenth  vessel.  Metrological  trea¬ 
tises  define  a  megarikon  as  6  thalassioi  modioi  (  = 
102.503  liters),  but  emphasize  that  in  trade  me¬ 
garika  of  different  volumes  were  used  as  well.  A 
megarikon  may  be  either  a  liquid  measure  or  a  dry 
measure  of  grain.  The  imperial  kalathion,  men¬ 
tioned  in  a  charter  of  1339,  may  perhaps  be 
identified  with  a  megarikon  of  grain. 

lit.  Schilbach,  Metrologie  100-02,  113.  N.  Bees,  “Me- 
gara-Magara,”  BNJbb  15  (1939)  203.  Idem,  “Naheres  zu 
Megara-Magara  und  verwandten  Wortern,”  BNJbb  17  (1944) 
50.  — E.  Sch. 

MEGAS  DOMESTIKOS  (/zeya?  6o/u.soti.ko9),  su¬ 
preme  military  commander  (after  the  emperor). 
The  origin  of  the  office  is  not  clear;  apparently  the 
me  gas  domestikos  replaced  the  domestikos  ton 
scholon,  but  both  offices  existed  side  by  side  for 
a  time.  The  date  of  this  replacement  is  also  un¬ 
clear.  The  title  of  a  certain  Galenos,  primikerios  of 
the  megas  domestikos  (Laurent,  Corpus  2,  no. 945), 
on  a  seal  of  the  9th— 10th  C.  is  suspicious.  Guilland 
doubts  that  domestikos  major  (the  term  applied  by 
Liutprand  of  Cremona  to  Nikephoros  [II]  Pho- 
kas)  was  an  official  ulle,  buL  in  die  Seme i  ok 
incertus  (339.20—21)  the  magistros,  megas  domes¬ 
tikos,  “and  other  patrikioi’  form  the  closest  entou¬ 
rage  of  the  emperor.  By  the  mid- 11th  C.  the 
dtulature  was  well  established,  and  John,  the 
brother  of  Isaac  I  Komnenos,  bore  this  title. 

Henceforth  the  office  of  megas  domestikos,  megas 
domestikos  of  the  scholai,  and  megas  domestikos  of  the 
army  are  regularly  mentioned;  Laurent  {Corpus  , 
2:499^,  however,  denies  that  it  was  a  permanent 
rank  before  1204.  In  the  1  ith- 12th  C.  the  megas 
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domestikos  could  command  the  separate  armies  of 
West  or  East,  but  it  seems  that  in  the  13th  C.  this 
distinction  was  abolished.  The  place  of  the  megas 
domestikos  in  the  hierarchy  is  also  unclear:  in  the 
13th  C.  it  seems  to  have  been  below  the  protoves- 
tiarios  and  megas  stratopedarches,  but  in  the  i4th-C. 
pseudo-Kodinos  it  is  one  of  the  highest  ranks, 
following  directly  after  caesar.  The  megas  domes¬ 
tikos  also  had  an  aulic  function,  waiting  on  the 
emperor  at  banquets.  The  office-title  existed  until 
the  end  of  the  empire. 

lit.  Guilland,  Institutions  1:405—25.  Stein,  “Untersuch- 
ungen”  50—52.  Ahrweiler,  “Administration  57’  a. 7-  Ui- 
konomides,  “Evolution”  142E  Hohlweg,  Beitrage  93-111. 

-A.K. 


MEGAS  DOUX  (pteyas  8ovf),  or  megadoux,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  fleet.  The  office  of  doux  of  the 
fleet  (stolos)  was  probably  created  by  Alexios  I 
Komnenos  after  1085  and  replaced  by  that  of 
megas  doux  ca.  1092.  The  innovation  was  connected 
with  the  abolition  of  thematic  naval  forces  and 
concentration  of  the  whole  navy  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  single  admiral;  the  (megas)  drounga- 
rios  tou  ploimou  became  the  deputy  of  the  megas 
doux.  The  first  megas  doux  was  probably  John  Dou- 
kas,  Alexios  I’s  brother-in-law,  who  led  large-scale 
operations  on  sea  and  land.  Until  1453  the  post 
remained  one  of  the  highest  in  the  hierarchy;  in 
the  14th  C.  pseudo- Kodinos  placed  him  between 
the  protovestiarios  and  protostrator.  Many 
important  personages  held  the  post:  in  the  12th 
C.  the  family  of  Kontostephanoi  dominated  the 
office.  From  the  13th  C.  onward,  the  difference 
between  megas  doux  and  protostrator  became  un¬ 
clear,  since  either  general  could  command  on  sea 
or  land.  The  office  (or  title?)  of  megas  doux  was 
sometimes  conferred  on  foreigners:  in  1207  the 
Genoese  Filocalo  Navigajoso  received  from  the 
Latin  emperor  of  Constantinople  the  island  of 
Lemnos  and  the  hereditary  title  of  megas  doux, 
and  in  the  early  14th  C.  the  title  was  conferred 
on  Roger  de  Flor. 

lit.  Guilland,  Institutions  1:542-51.  Ahrweiler,  Mer  209- 
1 1.  Stein,  “Untersuchungen”  56-58.  Laurent.  Corpus  2:527- 
31.  Oikonomides,  “Evolution”  147.  —A.K. 

MEGAS  .  See  also  under  latter  part  of 

term. 


MEHMED  I  (Maxo^T  Mexe^T  in  Doukas), 
Ottoman  sultan  (from  1413);  born  1389?,  died 
Edirne  21  May  1421.  A  younger  son  of  Bayezid 
I,  he  was  sultan  of  Ottoman  Rumeli  and  Anatolia 
(1413-21).  After  the  battle  of  Ankara  on  28  July 
1402,  Mehmed  established  himself  at  Amaseia. 
He  officially  attained  his  father’s  throne  only  in 
1413,  after  a  series  of  struggles  with  his  brothers 
Isa  (died  1403),  Suleyman  Celebi  (died  1411), 
and  Musa  (died  July  1413).  His  sovereignty  was 
again  challenged  in  1416,  when  Mustafa  (alleg¬ 
edly  his  brother)  and  Ciineyd  ( beylerbeyt  of  Rumeli) 
led  an  abortive  rising  in  Rumeli. 

Mehmed’s  relations  with  Constantinople  from 
early  1411  to  his  death  were  usually  peaceful. 
Manuel  II  Palaiologos  aided  him  in  his  war 
against  Musa,  and  in  1413  a  pact  was  concluded 
in  which  Mehmed  evidently  reaffirmed  the  terms 
of  the  1403  treaty.  Thereafter  serious  tensions 
arose  only  in  1415,  when  Manuel  rebuilt  the 
Hexamilion  Wall  in  the  Morea,  and  again  in 
1416,  when  Manuel  gave  asylum  to  the  refugees 
Mustafa  and  Ciineyd. 

Mehmed’s  image  in  contemporary  Byz.  sources 
is  far  from  negative.  The  historian  Doukas,  for 
example,  lauds  his  friendship  with  the  Palaiologoi 
as  genuine  and  states  that  he  was  sympathetic  to 
Christians. 

lit.  Barker,  Manuel  II  247—50,  281—89,  318-20,  340— 
54.  I.  Djuric,  Sumrak  Vizantije  (Belgrade  1984)  i95-233- 
Bombaci-Shaw,  L’hnpero  ottomano  286-309.  -S.W.R. 

MEHMED  II  (Moux«AteT  and  similar  forms),  sev¬ 
enth  Ottoman  ruler  (1451-81)  and  conqueror  of 
Constantinople,  whence  his  epithet  Fatih  (con- 
querer);  born  Edirne  30  Mar.  1432,  died  near 
Gebze  3  May  1481.  He  was  the  third  son  of 
Murad  II  and  his  slave  Hatun  bint  Abdullah. 
Mehmed  doubtless  ascended  the  throne  with 
dreams  of  taking  Constantinople,  something  his 
kinsmen  Bayezid  I,  Musa,  and  Murad  II  had 
attempted  but  failed.  Still,  he  preserved  amicable 
relations  with  Constantine  XI  into  autumn  1451- 
Then,  however,  Constantine  hardened  Mehmed’s 
resolve  by  threatening  to  support  the  claims  of 
Orhan,  a  grandson  of  Suleyman  (^elebi,  and  the 
emperor’s  ward  in  Constantinople.  Soon  there¬ 
after  Mehmed  systematically  prepared  for  his  as¬ 
sault  on  Constantinople,  beginning  with  the  con¬ 
struction  of  Rumeli  Hisar  (Apr.— Aug.  i452)- 


Mehmed  began  the  siege  on  6  Apr.  1453  and 
directed  it  with  energy  and  tactical  ingenuity  (see 
Constantinople,  Siege  and  Fall  of).  After  Con¬ 
stantinople  fell  to  the  besiegers  on  29  May  1453, 
Mehmed  allowed  his  troops  a  day  of  plundering 
and  then  assumed  full  control.  He  immediately 
began  “the  greater  war’’— transforming  the  rav¬ 
aged  city  into  a  vital  new  capital,  a  project  that 
engaged  him  the  rest  of  his  life. 

As  sultan  in  Istanbul,  Mehmed  established  there 
a  court  and  pattern  of  society  fully  consonant  with 
developed  Turco-Islamic  tradition.  The  con¬ 
quered  were  fitted  into  that  framework.  Greeks 
remained  prominent  in  Mehmed’s  Istanbul:  in¬ 
deed,  many  of  the  communities  he  forcibly  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Istanbul  throughout  the  period  1453— 
79  were  Greek.  Largely  to  assure  their  stability 
and  to  cultivate  their  loyalty,  he  secured  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  staunchly  anti-Unionist  Gennadios  II 
Scholarios  as  patriarch  (Jan.  1454).  Mehmed 
evidently  had  an  eclectic  curiosity  about  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  Greeks.  He  discussed  Christian  pre¬ 
cepts  with  Gennadios  and  was  interested  in  the 
history  and  monuments  of  Constantinople.  Greek 
MSS,  including  Homer’s  Iliad,  were  copied  in  his 
scriptorium  (J.  Raby,  DOP  37  [1983]  15—34). 

Precisely  how  Mehmed’s  installation  in  Istanbul 
changed  his  self-perception  as  a  ruler  is  specula¬ 
tive.  The  conquest  certainly  heightened  his  sense 
of  himself  as  a  great  military  hero,  akin  to  Achilles 
and  Alexander  the  Great,  whom  he  admired.  It 
is  implausible,  though,  that  he  regarded  himself 
as  heir  or  successor  to  the  Christian  Roman  em¬ 
perors.  More  likely  he  viewed  his  victory  in  terms 
of  the  prophesied  triumph  of  Muslims  over  Chris¬ 
tians  in  Kostantiniye  (Ar.  name  of  Constantino¬ 
ple) — his  rule  therefore  supplanting  rather  than 
continuing  the  previous  tradition.  Few  conquered 
Greeks,  reciprocally,  conceived  of  Mehmed  as  a 
new  “emperor  of  the  Romans”  in  the  spirit  of 
Amiroutzes,  who  lauded  the  sultan  as  such  in  his 
1466  letter.  Contemporary  Greeks,  whether  pro- 
or  anti-Unionist,  typically  regarded  Mehmed’s 
conquest  of  Constantinople  as  a  catastrophe  and 
like  Doukas  viewed  the  sultan  as  a  consummate 
tyrannos  at  best,  and  Antichrist  at  worst.  His  con¬ 
quest  of  the  despotate  of  Mistra  in  1460  and  of 
Trebizond  in  1461  sealed  that  perception.  On 
the  contrary,  Kritoboulos  highly  praised  Mehmed 
for  his  personal  qualities  (justice,  generosity, 
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courage)  as  well  as  for  his  patronage  of  trade, 
craftsmanship,  and  building  activity  (Z.  Udal’cova, 
VizVrem  12  [1957]  172—83). 

lit.  F.  Babinger,  Mehmed  the  Conqueror  and  his  Time,  tr. 
R.  Manheim  (Princeton  1978).  E.  Werner,  Sultan  Mehmed 
der  Eroberer  und  die  Epochenwende  im  1 5.  Jahrhundert  (Berlin 
1982).  H.  inalcik,  Fatih  Devri  Uzerinde  Tetkikler  ve  Vesikalar, 
vol.  1  (Ankara  1954)  69—136.  Idem,  “The  Policy  of  Mehmed 
II  toward  the  Greek  Population  of  Istanbul  and  the  Byz¬ 
antine  Buildings  of  the  City,”  DOP  23-24  (1969—70)  231  — 
49.  ....  s.w.R. 


MELANIA  THE  YOUNGER,  saint;  born  Rome 
383,  died  Jerusalem  31  Dec.  439;  feastday  31  Dec. 
Born  to  a  rich  and  noble  family,  Melania  (Me- 
kaviq)  was  married  at  age  13  or  14  to  Valerius 
Pinianus,  son  of  a  former  Roman  pref  ect.  Perhaps 
influenced  by  her  grandmother,  Melania  the  El¬ 
der  (see  F.X.  Murphy,  Traditio  5  [1947]  59—77), 
Melania  pursued  ascetic  ideals,  and,  after  the  early 
death  of  two  children,  the  couple  decided  to  live 
in  chastity.  The  decision  of  Melania  and  Pinianus 
in  404  to  sell  their  enormous  properties  (located 
in  Italy,  Spain,  Sicily,  Africa,  etc.)  met  resistance 
from  both  the  senate  and  the  slaves  of  their  Ro¬ 
man  proasteia  (Vie,  pars.  10-1  1),  but  Melania  fi¬ 
nally  received  permission  to  liquidate  her  estates, 
with  the  help  of  Serena,  wife  of  Emp.  Honorius. 
After  406  Melania  and  Pinianus  left  for  Sicily, 
Africa,  and  then  Jerusalem,  where  Melania  built 
a  cell  for  herself  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  as  well 
as  a  nunnery  and  monastery.  Melania  had  per¬ 
sonal  contacts  with  Egyptian  monks  and  with  great 
ecclesiastical  leaders  such  as  Augustine,  Palla¬ 
dios  of  Helenopolis,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and 
Paulinus  of  Nola.  In  436  she  visited  Constanti¬ 
nople  and  urged  her  uncle  Volusianus  to  convert 
to  Christianity. 

Her  Life  was  probably  written  by  an  ardent 
Monophysite,  Gerontios  (died  485),  who  super¬ 
vised  Melania’s  monasteries  in  Jerusalem  after  her 
death.  It  survives  in  Greek  and  Latin  versions, 
which  probably  derived  from  a  common  Greek 
prototype  (A.  d’Ales,  AB  25  [1906]  448-50).  It 
was  reworked  by  Symeon  Metaphrastes.  The 
activity  of  Melania  and  her  family  is  attested  by 
many  contemporary  observers,  primarily  by  Pal¬ 
ladios  of  Helenopolis.  John  Rufus  also  mentions 
her  in  his  Syriac  Life  of  Peter  the  Iberian.  Me¬ 
lania  is  usually  portrayed  in  art  as  a  nun. 
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sources.  Vie  de  sainle  Melanie,  ed.  D.  Gorce  (Paris  1962) 
Lat.  version  in  AB  8  (1889)  19-63.  Cerm.  tr-  S-  Krotteh‘ 
thaler  in  Griechische  Liturgien,  ed.  R.  Storf  (Kempten-Mun- 
ich  1912)  1-54.  Eng.  tr.  E.A.  Clark,  The  Life  of  Melania  the 
Younger  (New  York  1984). 

lit.  BHG  1240Z-1242.  -A.K.,  N.P.S. 

MELANOUDION.  See  Mylasa  and  Mf.lanou- 

DION. 

MELBOURNE  GOSPELS.  See  Theophanes. 


MELCHITES  (MeKkItoll,  from  Syriac  mdlkdyd, 
“imperial  ’),  or  Melkites,  members  of  the  Chalce- 
donian  church  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  areas  generally 
dominated  by  Monophysites.  Between  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Proterios,  the  hrst  Chalcedonian  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  in  457  and  ca.537/8  there  was  only 
an  irregular  Chalcedonian  presence  in  the  Syrian 
and  Egyptian  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  but  from 
the  time  of  Justinian  I  until  the  Arab  conquest 
Chalcedonian  patriarchs  were  normally  resident 
in  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem.  Usually 
supported  by  imperial  troops,  the  Melchite  clergy 
ministered  to  a  largely  urban  and  Greek-speaking 
populace,  while  the  countryside  was  mostly  Mon- 
ophysite.  After  the  Arab  conquests  of  the  7th  C. 
the  Melchites  lost  most  of  their  official  support; 
frequent  vacancies  in  the  hierarchy  occurred  and 
bishops  often  lived  in  Constantinople.  The  Mel¬ 
chite  communities  were,  however,  given  a  special 
position  under  Islam  and  were  regarded  as  Byz. 
enclaves  within  the  caliphate.  During  the  Cru¬ 
sades  and  the  subsequent  Latin  domination  of 
Syria  and  Palestine  many  bishops  fled  their  sees. 
Among  Melchite  authors  were  George  of  Martyr- 
opolis  and  Constantine  and  Leo  of  Hairan,  on 
the  whole,  however,  Melchites  contributed  little 
to  Syriac  literature,  which  was  dominated  by 
Monophysites  (A.  van  Roey,  Orientalia  Lovaniensia 
Periodica  3  [1972]  125_53)- 

lit.  R.  Janin,  Les  Eglises  orientates  et  les  rites  orientaux 
(Paris  1955)  146-71.  C.  Charon,  Histoire  des  patnarcats  mel¬ 
kites,  2  vols.  (Rome  1910-14).  S.  Runciman,  “The  Byzantine 
‘Protectorate’  in  the  Holy  hand,  Byzantion  18  (1946)  207 
15.  H.  Husmann,  “Die  melkitische  Liturgie  als  Quelle  der 
syrischen  Qanune  iaonaie,  Melitene  und  Edcssa.  OrChrP 
41  (1975)  5-56.  H.  Kennedy,  “The  Melkite  Church  from 
the  Islamic  Conquest  to  the  Crusades:  Continuity  and  Ad¬ 
aptation  in  the  Byzantine  Legacy,”  17  CEB  (Washington, 
D.C.,  1986)  325-43.  -l.E.G. 


MELCHIZEDEK  (MeA-x^Se/c),  priest-king  of 
Salem  who  welcomed  Abraham  with  bread  and 
wine  (Gen  14:18-20).  Church  fathers  interpreted 
Melchizedek  as  the  prefiguration  (typos)  of  Christ 
and  used  this  image  in  their  polemics  with  Jews 
in  order  to  show  the  superiority  of  the  priesthood 
of  Jesus  over  the  Hebrew  priesthood.  His  offer 
of  bread  and  wine  to  Abraham  received  a  eucha- 
ristic  explanation.  On  the  other  hand,  Melchize¬ 
dek  became  a  central  figure  in  the  mythology  of 
the  heretical  Melchisedekianoi,  who  considered 
him  a  celestial  power  superior  to  Christ  or  iden¬ 
tified  him  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  dogma  of  the 
Melchisedekianoi  was  refuted  by  Epiphanios  of 
Salamis  and  by  Theodoret  of  Cyrrhus. 

Representation  in  Art.  Images  are  found  al¬ 
ready  at  S.  Maria  Maggiore  in  Rome  (432-40) 
and  at  S.  Vitale  in  Ravenna  (ca.540).  The  former 
is  literal:  Melchizedek  advances  with  a  basket  of 
loaves  of  bread  toward  Abraham  and  his  ai  my. 
The  latter  is  allegorical:  Melchizedek  offers  the 
bread  at  an  altar  on  which  is  the  chalice  of  wine. 
Cycles  of  Genesis  illustration  placed  the  scene  in 
a  narrative  context. 

LIT.  G.  Bardy,  “Melchisedech  dans  la  tradition  patris- 
tique,”  Revue  Biblique  35  (1926)  496— 5°9>  3®  ()92/)  25~ 
45.  F.L.  Horton,  Jr.,  The  Melchizedek  Tradition  (Cambridge 
1976).  G.  Seib,  LCI  3:241b  S.R.  Robinson,  “The  Apocry¬ 
phal  Story  of  Melchisedech,”  Journal  for  the  Study  of  Judaism 
18(1987)26-39.  -A.K.,  J.H.L. 

MELEAGER,  in  Greek  mythology  a  mighty  hero. 
Malalas  (Malal.  165O,  referring  to  a  play  of  “the 
wise  Euripides,”  relates  that  Meleager  killed  a 
terrifying  boar  that  ravaged  the  land  of  Calydon 
and  gave  its  skin  to  Atalanta,  whom  he  loved. 
Meleager’s  father  Oeneus  became  enraged  and 
threw  into  the  fire  a  twig  of  olive  upon  which— 
magically — Meleager’s  life  depended.  Tzetzes 
(Hist.  7:61—70),  who  quotes  Homer  and  a  certain 
Soterichos,  evidently  knewr  only  the  first  part  of 
the  myth — the  killing  of  the  Calydonian  boar. 

An  image  of  Meleager  and  Atalanta  at  rest  after 
a  hunt  on  a  silver  plate  of  Herakleian  date  in 
Leningrad  ( Iskusstvo  Vizantii  1,  no.  136)  lacks  any 
reference  to  the  boar.  Atalanta  is  shown  hunting 
boars  with  Orion  in  a  miniature  in  Venice,  Marc, 
gr.  479  (Weitzmann,  Gr.  Myth.  115E  A c 


MELENIKOS.  See  Melnik. 


MELETIAN  SCHISM.  There  were  two  Meletian 
schisms  in  the  4th  C.,  one  in  Egypt,  the  other  in 
Syria. 

Meletian  Schism  in  Egypt.  This  schism, 
sometimes  called  the  First  Meletian  Schism,  was 
incited  by  Meletios  of  Lykopolis  in  Upper  Egypt 
(died  after  325).  During  the  persecution  of  306 
he  condemned  Christians  who  hid  from  the  au¬ 
thorities;  in  defiance  of  the  state,  he  demanded 
the  resumption  of  the  liturgy.  He  founded  a 
“church  of  martyrs”  that  excluded  the  lapsi  (the 
“fallen,”  i.e.,  those  who  yielded  in  the  face  of 
persecution),  was  thrown  into  jail,  and  released 
only  after  the  toleration  edict  of  311.  His  moral 
authority  enabled  Meletios  to  attract  many  parti¬ 
sans— by  325,  28  bishops  supported  him  and  he 
was  able  to  challenge  the  position  of  the  patriarch 
of  Alexandria.  The  struggle  against  Arianism 
prompted  Alexander  of  Alexandria  to  a  policy 
of  reconciliation  with  the  Meletians,  but  Athana- 
sios  of  Alexandria  took  a  strong  stand  against  the 
dissidents.  The  argument  was  political  rather  than 
ideological,  and  soon  the  Arians  began  to  side 
with  the  Meletians;  thus  Pistos,  a  friend  of  Arius, 
was  consecrated  a  Meletian  bishop;  the  new  allies 
accused  Athanasios  of  beating  Meletian  bishops, 
murdering  one  of  them,  and  using  a  Meletian 
liturgical  vessel  for  secular  purposes.  The  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  Meletians  decreased  in  the  5th  C., 
but  some  trace  of  them  is  still  distinguishable  in 
the  8th  C. 

lit.  L.W.  Barnard,  “Athanasius  and  the  Meletian  Schism 
in  Egypt ,"  Journal  of  Egyptian  Archaeology  59  (1973)  281- 
89.  Idem,  “Some  Notes  on  the  Meletian  Schism  in  Egypt,” 
StP  12.1  (1975)  399—405-  W.  Telfer,  “Meletius  of  Lycopolis 
and  Episcopal  Succession  in  Egypt,”  EtThR  48  (1955)  227— 
37.  '  -T.E.G. 

Meletian  Schism  in  Syria.  The  second  Mele¬ 
tian  Schism  originated  in  Antioch,  where  in  the 
mid-4th  C.  the  community  was  split  between  the 
Arians  and  the  supporters  of  the  Council  of  Ni- 
caea;  the  latter  were,  in  turn,  divided  into  two 
parties.  Both  orthodox  groups  united  around  Me¬ 
letios,  who  was  elected  bishop  of  Antioch  in  360, 
but  was  soon  deposed  and  exiled  by  Constantins 
II.  In  his  absence  the  Nicaeans  (called  “Eustathi- 
ans”  after  Eusthathios  of  Antioch),  with  the 
strong  support  of  Athanasios  of  Alexandria,  elected 
in  his  stead  the  priest  Paulinos;  when  Julian  al¬ 
lowed  Meletios  to  return  to  Antioch,  three  bishops 
claimed  the  see. 


A  theological  difference  emerged  between  the 
Meletians  and  Eustathians:  according  to  the  Eu- 
stathians  ousia  and  hypostasis  were  identical  and 
God  possessed  one  owna/hypostasis  and  three  pros- 
opa,  which  the  Meletians  regarded  as  Sabellianism 
(see  Monarchianism);  in  their  view  God  was  one 
oasia  in  three  hypostases,  a  position  that  the  Eus¬ 
tathians  equated  with  Arianism.  The  Cappado¬ 
cian  Fathers  sided  with  Meletios,  and  his  two 
banishments  by  Valens  only  contributed  to  his 
authority.  Rome  and  Alexandria  supported  Pau¬ 
linos  and  his  successor  Evagrios.  Meletios  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  First  Council  of  Constantinople  in 
381,  which  approved  his  formula.  Reconciliation 
with  the  Eustathians  took  place  in  413. 

lit.  F.  Cavallera,  Le  schisme  d’Antioche  (Paris  1905).  W.A. 
Jurgens,  “A  Letter  of  Meletios  of  Antioch,”  HThR  53  (i960) 
251—60.  M.  Simonetti,  DPAC  2:22056  -T.E.G. ,  A.K. 


MELETIOS  THE  MONK,  physician  and  medical 
writer;  his  dates  are  unknown,  but  he  is  usually 
dated  to  the  9th  C.  He  lived  no  earlier  than  the 
7th  C.,  and  perhaps  as  late  as  the  early  13th  C. 
(M.  Morani,  La  tradizione  manoscritta  del  De  natura 
hominis  di  Nemesio  [Milan  1981]  147—55)-  He  was 
a  monk  at  the  monastery  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in 
Tiberioupolis  (in  the  Opsikian  theme).  On  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  Man  ( Peri  tes  ton  anthropou  kataskeues )  is 
his  treatise  on  human  anatomy  and  physiology, 
composed  almost  entirely  of  excerpts  from  earlier 
authors  such  as  Galen,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and 
Nemesios;  his  latest  source  is  Maximos  the  Con¬ 
fessor.  Much  of  his  importance  lies  in  his  pres¬ 
ervation  of  passages  from  the  lost  works  of  ancient 
medical  writers  such  as  the  2nd-C.  Soranus  of 
Ephesus  (R.  Renehan,  DOP  38  [1984]  159-68). 
The  treatise  survives  in  a  number  of  MSS  and  was 
highly  regarded  in  the  late  Byz.  period. 

f.d.  Anecdota  Graeca  e  codd.  manuscriptis  Bibliothecarum  Ox- 
oiuensium,  ed.  J.A.  Cramer,  voi.  3  (Gxfuiu  1836,  1  [>.  Am¬ 
sterdam  1963)  1-157.  PC  64:1069—1310. 

lit.  G.  Helmreich,  Handschriflliche  Studien  zu  Meletius 
(Berlin  1918).  Hunger,  Lit.  2:3046  -A.M.T. 

MELETIOS  THE  YOUNGER,  also  called  Mele¬ 
tios  of  Myoupolis,  saint;  born  in  village  of  Mou- 
talaske,  Cappadocia,  ca.1035,  died  in  monastery 
of  Myoupolis,  Boeotia,  ca.  1105;  feastday  1  Sejit. 
At  age  15  he  left  his  village  for  Constantinople, 
where  he  took  the  monastic  habit;  he  then  moved 
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to  Boeotia  to  live  in  the  eukterion  of  St.  George 
near  Thebes.  After  long  pilgrimages  to  Palestine, 
Rome,  and  perhaps  Spain,  he  moved  to  Mt. 
Myoupolis,  on  the  border  between  Boeotia  and 
Attica,  and  Patr.  Nicholas  III  consecrated  him 
priest.  By  ca.1081  Meletios  acquired  the  Symbou- 
lon  monastery  (Hosios  Meletios)  nearby  and  re¬ 
ceived  from  Alexios  I  an  annual  donation  of  422 
gold  coins. 

Meletios’s  biography  was  recorded  by  Nicholas 
of  Methone  and  Theodore  Prodromos;  both 
Lives  are  rich  in  political  events  and  emphasize 
Meletios’s  connections  with  members  of  the  elite. 
The  two  authors  do  not  always  agree  in  then  facts 
and  chronology,  and  their  approaches  differ.  Thus 
Nicholas  stresses  Meletios’s  concern  for  his  com¬ 
munity:  he  protects  the  monastery  from  hie  and 
drives  rabbits  from  the  monastery  garden.  Pro¬ 
dromos  introduces  more  entertaining  elements, 
for  example,  a  more  elaborate  description  of  Me¬ 
letios’s  travels;  he  alone  tells  of  a  noble  Theban 
lady  who  attempted  to  seduce  Meletios;  only 
Prodromos  describes  (and  criticizes)  the  extreme 
mortification  of  the  flesh  by  a  certain  Noah,  son 
of  a  Constantinopolitan  noble. 

SOURCE.  V.G.  Vasil’evskij,  “Nikolaja  episkopa  Mefon- 
skogo  i  Feodora  Prodroma  pisatelej  XII  stoletija  zitija  Me- 
letija  Novogo,”  PPSb  6.2  [17]  (1886)  1—69. 

li  e.  BHG  1247-48.  Ch.  Papadopoulos,  “Ho  Hosios  Me¬ 
letios  ho  Neos  (1035-1105),”  Theologia  13  (1935)  97->25- 

-A.K. 


MELIAS  (MeXta?;  Ar.  Malih  al-Armani,  Arm. 
Mleh-mec  [Mleh  the  Great]),  general;  died  934. 
Melias  was  an  Armenian  prince  who  moved  to 
Byz.  during  the  reign  of  Leo  VI,  participated  in 
the  battle  at  Boulgarophygon,  and  served  there¬ 
after  in  Asia  Minor.  He  probably  supported  An- 
dronikos  Doukas  in  his  rebellion,  and  after  the 
failure  of  the  insurrection  sought  refuge  with  the 
emir  of  Melitene.  Circa  908,  when  Leo  pardoned 
the  participants  in  the  aristocratic  conspiracy,  Eu¬ 
stathios  Argyros  was  appointed  strategos  of  Char- 
sianon,  and  Constantine  Doukas  came  back  from 
the  caliphate.  Melias  returned,  too,  with  a  group 
of  Armenian  chieftains,  became  tourmarches  of 
“Euphratia,”  and  eventually  founded  the  kleisoura 
of  Lykandos,  which  served  as  a  base  for  opera¬ 
tions  against  the  Arabs.  In  912  he  successfully 
repelled  an  Arab  attack  011  the  “fortress  of  Malih 
al-Armani,”  in  915  invaded  Arab  territory  as  fai 
as  Mara§,  and  ca.930  temporarily  occupied  Meh- 


tene.  The  descendants  of  Melias  wielded  power 
in  the  same  area  until  the  late  10th  C.;  the  domes- 
tikos  ton  scholon  Melias  participated  in  the  cam¬ 
paigns  of  John  (I)  Tzimiskes  and  was  killed  at 

the  walls  of  Amida  in  973. 

In  the  Cappadocian  church  known  as  the  Pi¬ 
geon  House  at  Gavu§in,  an  inscription  mentions 
the  magistros  Melias  (a  contemporary  of  Nikepho¬ 
ros  II  Phokas),  apparently  the  same  person.  He 
is  shown  as  a  nimbed,  equestrian  figure  with  a 
long  spear.  It  is  uncertain  whether  Melias  here  is 
to  be  understood  as  a  patron  of  the  church  or 
merely  as  an  aide  to  Nikephoros  Phokas  and  his 
family,  who  are  depicted  in  the  north  apse.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  figure  of  Melias  “the 
Great”  was  reflected  in  the  personage  of  the  ape- 
lates  Melementzes  mentioned  in  the  epic  of  Di¬ 
genes  Akritas. 

lit.  H.  Gregoire,  “Notes  epigraphiques,  VII,”  Byzantion 
8  (1933)  79-88.  Vasiliev,  By z.  Arabes  2.1:216-17,  231,  258 
n.2.  267-68.  H.  Bartikian,  “La  conquete  de  l’Armeme  par 
I’empire  byzantin,”  REArm  8  (197  0  328-30.  L-  E°dley> 
“The  Pigeon  House  Church,  Qavu$m"  JOB  33  (1983)  301- 
39,  fig.6.  -A  K  '  A'C- 

MELINGOI  (Mr/Acyyot),  also  Milingoi,  one  of  two 
groups  of  Sklavenoi  in  the  Peloponnesos.  Both 
their  origin  and  the  etymology  of  their  name  are 
obscure  (D.  Georgacas,  BZ  43  [i95°]  3°1— 27)- 
The  Melingoi  lived  on  the  western  slope  of  Mt. 
Taygetos,  near  the  Ezeritai.  They  are  first  men¬ 
tioned  by  Constantine  VII  Porphyrogennetos  (De 
adm.  imp.  50)  as  paying  60  nomismata  in  tribute; 
after  they  rebelled,  in  the  reign  of  Romanos  I, 
their  payment  was  increased  to  600.  The  author 
of  the  vita  of  Nikon  ho  “Metanoeite”  (ed.  Sul¬ 
livan,  ch.62.4-5)  identifies  them  as  the  ancient 
Myrmidones  (whom  the  Byz.  often  connected  with 
the  Scythians).  The  Chronicle  of  the  Morea 
relates  that  William  II  Villehardouin  bestowed  on 
the  “great  droungos  of  the  Melingoi,”  as  a  proud 
mountain  people,  the  right  to  exkousseia  from 
any  service  except  military  assistance  (A.  Vasiliev, 
VizVrem  5  [1898]  434O.  Inscriptions  of  the  14th 
C.  in  this  area  mention  the  Melingoi:  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  of  1331/2  from  Oitylon  (Vitylo)  in  Lakonia 
speaks  of  the  founding  of  the  Church  of  St.  George 
by  Constantine  Spani  and  Larinkas  Slabouri  who 
were  Melingoi;  Constantine  Spanes  (evidently  the 
same  person)  founded  another  church  in  1337^ 
according  to  an  inscription  at  Kampinari  located 
nearby — he  was  the  tzaousios  of  the  droungos  of  the 


Melingoi.  Thus  the  Melingoi  preserved  an  inde¬ 
pendent  enclave  although  they  adopted  the  Greek 
language,  espoused  Christianity,  and  fulfilled  some 
services  to  the  emperor  as  well  as,  from  the  13th 
C.  onward,  to  Frankish  lords. 

lit.  Ahrweiler,  Structures,  pt.XV  (1962),  1  —  10.  S.  Kou- 
geas,  “Peri  ton  Melinkon  tou  Taygetou,”  Pragmateiai  Aka- 
demias  Athenon  15.3  (1950)  1-34.  D.  Mouriki,  The  Frescoes 
of  the  Church  of  Si.  Nicholas  at  Platsa  in  the  Mani  (Athens 
1975)  14-18.  -O.P. 

MELISENDE,  PSALTER  OF.  See  Crusader  Art 
and  Architecture. 

MELISMOS.  See  Fraction. 


MELISSA  (MgXicnxa,  lit.  “Bee”),  a  ghost  title  of  a 
sacro-profane  florilegium  compiled  probably  in 
the  10th  or  1  ith  C.  in  two  books  and  176  logoi 
(chapters).  The  author  drew  upon  an  interpolated 
copy  of  the  loth-C  .florilegium  of  pseudo-Maximos 
the  Confessor  and  a  version  of  the  Sacra  Par- 
allela.  For  secular  sententiae  he  used  a  gnomolo- 
gium  of  Democritus-Isocrates-Epictetus  and  gno- 
mai  of  Theognis;  the  source  of  the  last  five  chapters 
is  unknown.  In  each  chapter  the  quotations  are 
presented  in  hierarchical  order:  Old  Testament, 
New  Testament,  church  fathers,  secular  authors. 
The  first  book  focuses  on  the  themes  of  virtue 
and  vice  and  of  pious  behavior  (attitudes  toward 
almsgiving,  humor,  etc.);  the  second  deals  with 
political  roles  (emperors,  bishops,  judges)  and  so¬ 
cial  structures  (lords  and  slaves,  family,  etc.).  Tra¬ 
ditionally,  Melissa  is  considered  to  be  the  work  of 
a  certain  ascetic,  Antony,  allegedly  called  Melissa 
(Beck,  Kirche  643);  Richard  {infra)  demonstrated 
that  the  first  editor  (C.  Gesner  in  1546)  invented 
both  the  name  and  title,  the  Bee  being  a  common 
designation  of  anonymous  florilegia  of  proverbial 
sayings.  In  the  surviving  MSS,  all  incomplete,  the 
work  is  anonymous  or  attributed  to  John  of  Da¬ 
mascus.  The  Melissa  was  translated  into  Slavonic 
with  the  title  of  PCela. 

f.d.  PG  136:765-1244. 

lit.  M.  Richard,  “Florileges  spirituels  grecs,”  DictSpir  5 
(1962)  492-94.  -E.M.J.,  A.K. 

MELISSENOS  (MeXnxcrTjpbs,  fern.  MeXtcrcn7^7j), 
a  noble  family  for  which  two  questionable  ge¬ 
nealogies  were  produced  in  the  16th  and  17th  C. 


Makarios  Melissenos  in  his  chronicle  traced  the 
family  from  Michael  Melissenos,  patrikios  and  rel¬ 
ative  of  Emp.  Michael  I  Rangabe  (Sphr.  270.12- 
20);  a  treatise  probably  written  by  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  Nikephoros  Melissenos  describes  in  detail  all 
the  descendants  of  Michael’s  son,  the  magistros  Leo 
(S.  Lampros,  NE  1  [1904]  191—202).  According 
to  more  dependable  sources,  the  first  known  Me¬ 
lissenos  was  the  patrikios  Michael,  governor  of 
Anatolikon  under  Constantine  V.  His  son,  Theo¬ 
dore  Kassiteras  Melissenos,  became  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  as  Theodotos  I.  From  the  9th 
through  11th  C.  the  Melissenoi  were  primarily 
military  commanders  and  governors  of  themes 
(Koloneia,  Anatolikon,  Philippopolis,  Antioch);  Leo 
(I.  Jordanov,  BBulg  8  [1986]  183-87)  and  Theog- 
nostos  participated  in  the  rebellion  of  Baidas 
Phokas.  The  family  remained  in  power  in  the 
mid- 11th  C.:  Theognostes  Melisinos  [sic]  served 
as  katepano  of  Mesopotamia  (D.  Theodoridis,  BZ 
78  [1985]  363!),  and  Maria  Melissene  held  the 
title  of  zoste  patrikia  (Seibt,  Bleisiegel  260-62).  Ni¬ 
kephoros  Melissenos,  who  married  Eudokia  Kom- 
nene,  belonged  to  the  family  through  the  mater¬ 
nal  line.  In  1080  he  rebelled  against  Nikephoros 
III  but  submitted  to  Alexios  I  Komnerios,  who 
gave  him  the  title  of  caesar;  he  had  possessed 
estates  around  Dorylaion,  but  later  Alexios  al¬ 
lowed  him  to  settle  in  Thessalonike;  he  was  called 
despotes  both  by  Theophylaktos,  the  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Ohrid,  and  on  a  seal.  The  i2th-C. 
Melissenoi  served  in  the  civil  administration.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  later  sources,  Andrew  Melissenos  moved 
during  Alexios  I’s  reign  to  Crete,  where  he  founded 
a  local  branch  of  the  family.  The  I3th-C.  Melis¬ 
senoi  were  known  as  landowners  in  the  Smyrna 
region  (Ahrweiler,  “Smyrne”  172).  Nothing  is  said 
of  their  role  in  cultural  life.  (See  also  Melissenos, 
Makarios.) 

lit.  Winkelmann,  Quellenstudien  152!,  182.  PIP,  nos. 

1 7795 — H25.  N.A.  Bees,  “Her  Berliner  lraktat  iiber  die 
Melissinoi  ist  keine  Falschung  von  Konstantin  Simonidis,” 
BNJbb  14  (1937-38)  131-37.  -A.K. 

MELISSENOS,  MAKARIOS,  metropolitan  of 
Monemvasia;  died  Naples  1585.  A  rich  landowner 
in  the  Morea,  Makarios  Melissourgos  was  involved 
in  an  anti-Ottoman  plot  after  the  battle  of  Le- 
panto  (1571)  and  was  forced  to  flee  to  Naples  to 
the  Spanish  court  of  Philip  II.  There  Makarios 
changed  his  name  to  Melissenos  and  produced  a 
series  of  forged  documents,  such  as  a  chrysobull 
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of  Andronikos  II  listing  the  privileges  of  Monem- 
vasia  and  a  list  of  bishops  of  Monemvasia.  In 
collaboration  with  Andrew  Darmarios,  he  also  re¬ 
vised  the  Chronicon  Minns  of  George  Sphrantzes, 
compiling  between  1573  and  1575  what  is  now' 
known  as  the  Chronicon  Mapus,  which  encompasses 
the  period  1258-1477.  For  his  revision  Metissenos 
used  George  Akropolites  (for  the  preface),  Gre- 
goras,  pseudo-DoROTHEOS  of  Monemvasia,  and 
other  sources.  He  also  incorporated  a  list  of  the 
members  of  the  Melissenos  family  and  a  lengthy 
excursus  on  Monemvasia.  Book  3  of  the  Majus  is 
an  important  account,  purportedly  by  an  eyewit¬ 
ness,  of  the  last  days  of  Constantinople;  whether 
it  is  based  on  an  expanded  (but  now  lost)  version 
of  Sphrantzes’  Minus,  on  another  eyewitness  ac¬ 
count  (e.g.,  that  of  Leonard  of  Chios),  or  is  a 
product  of  Melissenos  s  ingenuity  is  still  debatable. 
Although  Melissenos  is  frequently  dismissed  as  a 
scurrilous  forger,  his  literary  creation,  written  with 
considerable  verve,  attracted  a  wide  and  contin¬ 
uing  readership. 

ed.  Pseudo-Phrantzes:  Macarie  Melissenos,  Cronica  1258- 
i48i  in  Georgios  Sphrantzes.  Memorii  1401-1477.  ed.  V.  Grecu 
(Bucharest  1966)  149-591,  with  Rumanian  tr.  Book  3  only— 
A  Contemporary  Greek  Source  for  the  Siege  of  Constantinople 
1453;  The  Sphrantzes  Chronicle,  tr.  M.  Carroll  (Amsterdam 

1 985).  .  .  . 

lit.  I.K.  Chasiotis,  Makanos,  Theodoros  hai  Nikephoros,  hot 
Melissenoi  (Melissourgoi)  (Thessalonike  1966).  Hunger,  Lit. 
1:496-98.  Dolger,  Diplomatik  371-83.  E.  Dzagacpanjan, 
“Bol’saja  chronika  psevdo-Sfrandzi  v  istoriografii,”  Vestmk 
Erevanskoeo  universiteta,  Obscestvennye  nauki  (1979)  no. 2: 1 53- 
6a  — E.M.J.,  A  K. 


MELITENE  (MsMttjpi),  mod.  Malatya),  city  of 
eastern  Cappadocia  at  the  head  of  loutes  leading 
from  Asia  Minor  to  Mesopotamia.  The  Roman 
legionary  base  was  the  core  of  an  extensive  city, 
which  ca.400  became  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
metropolis  of  Armenia  II.  Anastasios  I  began 
construction  of  a  wall  around  the  civil  settlement, 
Justinian  I  completed  it.  In  575,  Melitene  was 
captured  and  burnt  by  Chosroes  I.  The  Arabs 
first  attacked  Melitene  in  635  and  took  it  in  656. 
It  changed  hands  for  a  century,  then  remained 
under  Arab  control  from  757  to  934.  It  was  one 
of  the  main  fortresses  of  the  Arab  frontier  and 
the  base  for  attacks  against  Asia  Minor.  Melitene 
saw  significant  ethnic  changes:  Armenians  were 
settled  in  the  area,  perhaps  by  Emp.  Philippikos; 
and  Constantine  V,  who  temporarily  recaptured 


Melitene,  transferred  Syrians  and  Armenians  from 
the  area  to  Thrace.  After  its  recapture  and  de¬ 
struction  by  John  Kourkouas  in  934,  Melitene 
became  a  kouratoreia  under  the  doux  of  Meso¬ 
potamia;  by  97 1 ,  a  strategos  (latei  katepano)  of 
Melitene  appears.  Nikephoros  II  Phokas  repop¬ 
ulated  the  devastated  region  with  Syrians.  There¬ 
after,  Melitene  had  both  Orthodox  and  Jacobite 
archbishops.  Bardas  Skleros  was  proclaimed  em¬ 
peror  here  in  976  and  987.  After  the  Turks  plun¬ 
dered  and  burned  Melitene  in  1058,  its  walls  were 
rebuilt  in  1063*  but  it  was  lost  to  the  empire  after 
the  battle  of  Mantzikert  in  1071.  The  site  pre¬ 
serves  remains  of  the  wall  of  Justinian. 

LIT.  TIB  2:233-37.  E.  Honigmann,  El 2  6:2306  A.  Pal¬ 
mer,  “Charting  Undercurrents  in  the  History  of  the  West- 
Syrian  People:  The  Resettlement  of  Byzantine  Melitene 
after  934,”  OrChr  70  ( 1986)  37-68.  -C.F. 

MELITENIOTES,  THEODORE,  patriarchal  of¬ 
ficial  and  writer;  died  8  Mar.  1393.  By  1360  Meli- 
teniotes  (MeAmjpiarrrjs)  had  held  the  positions  of 
deacon,  didaskalos  ton  didaskalon,  and  me  gas  sakel- 
larios\  from  1368  to  1393  he  was  also  archdeacon 
of  the  palatine  clergy.  Meliteniotes  was  Palainite 
and  anti-Latin;  in  1368  he  signed  the  Tornos  con¬ 
demning  Prochoros  Kydones.  He  corresponded 
with  Makarios  Chrysokephalos  (R.  Walther,  JOB 
23  [i974]  223-27),  Joseph  Bryennios,  and  De- 
metrios  Kydones. 

Meliteniotes  was  a  prolific  writer  with  wide  in¬ 
terests.  He  compiled  a  manual  of  astronomy  based 
on  Ptolemy,  Theon,  and  Persian  sources,  titled 
the  Three  Booh  on  Astronomy  or  Tribiblos,  of  which 
only  the  preface  has  been  published  (PG  149:987- 
1001).  He  also  wrote  a  gargantuan  and  derivative 
commentary  on  the  harmony  of  the  Gospels  ( Dia - 
tessaron)  in  nine  volumes,  of  which  three  are  pre¬ 
served  (C.  Astruc,  TM  4  [197°]  411_29)-  ^  ^as 
been  calculated  that  the  entire  work  would  have 
run  to  2,500  folios.  F.  Dolger  hypothesized  (AI- 
PHOS  2  [1933-34]  315-3°)  that  Theodore  Mel¬ 
iteniotes  was  also  the  author  of  a  lengthy  allegor¬ 
ical  poem.  On  Temperance,  by  a  certain  Meliteniotes. 
The  poem,  in  3,062  15-syllable  verses,  contains 
echoes  of  Byz.  romances  such  as  Digenes  Akritas 
(V.  Tiftixoglu,  BZ  67  [1974]  1-63)  and  Libistros 
and  Rhodamne. 

ed.  Diatessaron,  Book  4— PG  149:883—988.  On  Temper ^ 
ance—e d.  E.  Miller,  “Poeme  allegorique  de  Melitemote, 
Notices  et  extraits  19.2  (1858)  1-138,  corr.  by  S.  Lampros, 


NE  12  (1915)  7-24,  and  A.  Kambylis  in  Philtra.  Timetikos 
Tornos  S.G.  Kapsomenos  (Thessalonike  1975)  227—42. 

lit.  Beck,  Krrche  792.  Idem,  V olksliteratur  125,  147.  PLP, 
nos.  17848,  17851.  N.  Polites,  “He  kata  Theodoron  Meli- 
tenioten  agoge,”  EEBS  45  (1981-82)  365-78.  C.  Cupane, 
“Note  di  iconografia  tardo-bizantina:  Tyche,  Bios  e  Thana- 
tos  in  Teodoro  Meliteniotes,’’  in  Mel.Dujlev  109-19.  R. 
Leurquin,  “La  Tribiblos  astronomique  de  Theodore  Meliteni- 
ote  ( Vat.gr .  792),”  Janus  72  (1985)  257-82.  -A.M.T. 

MELKITES.  See  Melchites. 

MELNIK  (MeAeiKo?,  MeXeetKO?,  mod.  village  of 
Melnik  in  southwestern  Bulgaria),  a  fortress  in 
the  eastern  valley  of  the  Strymon  River  in  Mace¬ 
donia.  The  name  is  of  Slavic  derivation,  although 
S.  Kyriakides  (Makedonika  3  [1953-55]  4°4_ 7)  has 
attempted  to  connect  it  with  an  (unknown)  eponym, 
Melenikos.  Melnik  is  first  mentioned  by  an  1  lth- 
C.  historian  (Skyl.  351.83-87),  who  states  that  in 
1014  it  was  a  Bulgarian  phrourion  in  Zagoria,  built 
upon  a  rock  and  well  fortified. 

Melnik  acquired  particular  significance  after  the 
Crusade  of  1204.  Kalojan  captured  it  and  reset¬ 
tled  Greek  inhabitants  of  Philippopolis  in  Melnik; 
soon  afterward,  probably  in  1207,  Alexios  Slavos, 
governor  of  Melnik,  proclaimed  the  town  inde¬ 
pendent  of  Bulgarian  rule;  Henry  of  Hainault 
conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  despotes.  Alexios 
supported  first  the  Latins  in  their  war  against 
Bulgaria;  later  he  switched  his  allegiance  to  Theo¬ 
dore  Komnenos  Doukas  of  Thessalonike.  In  the 
second  quarter  of  the  13th  C.  Melnik’s  position 
became  difficult  because  of  conflicts  between  Bul¬ 
garia,  Epiros,  and  the  Latin  Empire.  Alexios  dis¬ 
appears  from  the  sources  after  1 229,  and  the  town 
was  evidently  recovered  by  the  Bulgarians. 

In  1246  John  III  Vatatzes  took  the  fortress  and 
appointed  the  future  emperor  Michael  (VIII)  Pa- 
laiologos  as  its  governor.  A  revolt  in  Melnik,  led 
by  a  Bulgarian  named  Dragota,  was  quelled  by 
Theodore  II  Laskaris  in  1255 — whh  the  super¬ 
natural  help  of  the  two  Sts.  Theodore,  according 
to  a  legend  preserved  by  Theodore  Pediasimos 
(F.  Dolger,  IzvBulgArchlnst  16  [1950]  275—79). 
Little  is  known  of  the  later  history  of  Melnik.  In 
the  mid- 14th  C.  it  belonged  to  the  Serbs  and  was 
a  metropolis. 

Some  medieval  buildings  survive  in  Melnik,  in¬ 
cluding  a  private  aristocratic  house  (S.  Georgieva, 
D.  Serafimova,  Palaeobulgarica  3.2  [1979]  37—54) 
and  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  (L.  Mavrodinova, 


Curkvata  sveti  Nikola  pri  Melnik  [Sofia  1975])  in 
which  a  wall  painting  of  the  13th  C.  and  a  Greek 
inscription  of  the  sebastos  Vladimir,  brother  of  the 
sebastos  Frankos,  were  preserved.  These  frescoes 
are  now  in  the  Archaeological  Museum  in  Sofia. 
Two  coins  found  in  the  church  have  been  at¬ 
tributed  to  Manuel  I.  Two  other  churches  in  Melnik 
have  dated  fresco  programs  of  the  late  13th  C. 

lit.  Dujcev,  Medioevo  3:651-64.  Th.  Vlachos,  Die  Ge- 
schichte  der  byzantinischen  Stadt  Melenikon  (Thessalonike  1969), 
rev.  by  G.  Prinzing,  BZ  64  (1971)  1 19-23  and  F.  Hild.  JOB 
20  (1971)  347-50.  B.  Cvetkov,  “Vodosnabdjavane  na  Mel- 
nickata  krepost ,”  Archeologija  22.2  (1980)  39-46.  Z.  Pljakov, 
“Die  Stadt  Sandanski  und  das  Gebiet  von  Melnik  und 
Sandanski  im  Mittelalter,”  BBulg  4  (1973)  189-98.  S.  Ger- 
gov,  Melnik  (Sofia  1976).  -A.K. 

MELODIA  (MeAwSta),  personification  of  Mel¬ 
ody,  usually  shown  as  a  companion  of  David  the 
musician.  In  aristocratic  Psalter  illustration  she 
appears  in  the  guise  of  a  Muse  seated  on  a  rock 
beside  the  Psalmist  and  appearing  to  inspire  him. 
The  same  figure  in  the  1  ith-C.  Psalter,  Venice, 
gr.  565,  is  inscribed  he  synesis  (“intelligence”). 

lit.  Cutler,  Aristocratic  Psalters,  nos.  g,  27,  32,  37,  39,  44, 
45-  -A.C. 

MELOTE.  See  John  the  Baptist. 

MEMNON  (M spivaiv),  bishop  of  Ephesus  (ca.428— 
40),  dominant  figure  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus 
in  431  as  ally  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria  and  oppo¬ 
nent  of  Nestorios.  He  closed  the  churches  of 
Ephesus  to  the  supporters  of  Nestorios  and  helped 
to  organize  massive  demonstrations  in  favor  of 
Alexandrian  theology.  Although  temporarily  de¬ 
posed  and  arrested  by  imperial  troops,  Memnon 
retained  his  see  after  the  reconciliation  between 
Cyril  and  John  of  Antioch  in  Apr.  433  (see  Nes- 
torianism).  A  determined  supporter  of  the  rights 
of  his  church  against  the  encroachments  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  he  maintained  his  own  position  against 
potential  rivals  partly  through  terror. 

lit.  W.  Ensslin,  RE  19  (1931)  654.  L.  Scipioni,  Nestorio 
e  il  concilia  di  Efeso  (Milan  1974)  206—43.  -T.E.G. 

MEMORY  as  an  ability  to  enrich  one’s  knowledge 
was  underpinned  by  an  educational  system  ori¬ 
ented  toward  memorizing  the  Psalms  and'  other 
biblical  texts;  the  learning  of  liturgical  responses 
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and  prayers  also  trained  the  memory.  Antiquity 
highly  valued  memory,  and  accordingly  Ammi- 
anus  Marcellinus  (Amm.Marc.  16.5.8)  praised  Ju¬ 
lian  for  his  enormous  “jar  of  memory.”  The  Byz. 
tendency  toward  imitation  {mimesis)  and  topos 
favored  the  use  of  memory,  and  literati  often 
boasted  of  their  incredible  powers  of  recall:  Psel- 
los  bragged  that  he  had  memorized  the  whole  of 
Homer,  and  Tzetzes  stated  that  after  having  sold 
his  library  he  was  still  able  to  quote  its  books  from 
memory.  Even  the  works  of  contemporary  writers 
were  memorized:  Michael  Italikos  informed 
Prodromos  that  he  had  met  a  priest  who  knew  by 
heart  all  the  prose  writings  and  iambics  of  Pro¬ 
dromos  (R.  Browning,  BBulg  1  [1962]  282).  Inex¬ 
act  quotations  of  the  Bible  and  classics  probably 
can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  they  were  cited 
from  memory.  -A.K. 

MENAION  ( ix'qvalov ,  from  pnqv,  “month”),  a  set 
of  12  liturgical  books,  one  for  each  month,  con¬ 
taining  the  variable  hymns  and  other  texts  (lec¬ 
tions,  synaxarion  notices,  kanones)  proper  to 
vespers  and  orthros  of  each  feast  of  the  fixed 
cycle,  that  is,  those  feasts  that  fall  on  a  fixed  date 
in  the  church  calendar.  Although  the  cycle  of 
feasts  itself  had  been  established  since  the  10th 
C.,  and  earlier  rudimentary  “propers”  had  been 
contained  in  the  tro-pologion— of  which  several  1  lth- 
C.  MSS  are  extant  (A.  Wade,  OrChrP  50  [1984] 
45x-56) — and  in  collections  of  stichera  and  ka¬ 
nones ,  the  first  systematic  menaia  with  hymnogra- 
phy  for  each  day  of  the  year  appear  only  in  MSS 
of  the  1  ith-i2th  C. 

When  a  movable  feast  lands  on  a  day  with  a 
fixed  feast,  the  menaion  “propers”  have  to  compete 
with  those  of  the  triodion,  the  pentekostarion, 
and  the  oktoechos  (comparable  hymn  books  for 
the  mobile  cycle).  Their  relative  precedence  in 
such  cases  is  regulated  by  the  liturgical  typikon. 

ed.  Menaia,  6  vols.  (Rome  1888— igoi);  12  vols.  (Venice 
1895).  Menee  de  decembre,  tr.  D.  Guillaume  (Rome  1980); 
janvier,  aout  (1981);  septembre  (1982);  novembre,  mars  (1983); 
octobre  (1985). 

lit.  Mother  Mary,  K.  Ware,  trs.,  The  Festal  Menaion 2 
(London  1977).  M.F.  Mur’janov,  “Mineja  kak  tip  sredne- 
vekovoi  knigi,”  Sovelskoe  slavjanovedenie  (1985)  no. 5,  64-78. 

-R.F.T. 

MENANDER  OF  LAODIKEIA.  See  Menander 
Rhetor. 


MENANDER  PROTECTOR  historian;  born 
Constantinople?,  fl.  late  6th  C.  Described  by  the 
sources  as  protiktor,  he  was  probably  a  protector 
domesticus  or  palace  guardsman.  Menander 
(Mepap8po<?)  himself  says  (fr.i)  that  he  preferred 
the  pleasures  of  Constantinople  to  the  legal  career 
planned  and  financed  for  him  by  his  father  but 
was  rescued  for  historiography  from  involvement 
in  the  circus  factions  by  the  accession  of  Maur¬ 
ice  and  the  rewards  open  to  men  of  letters.  He 
produced  a  History  for  the  period  558-82,  in 
formal  continuation  of  Agathias.  More  than  70 
fragments  are  preserved  in  the  Excerpta  de  lega- 
tionibns  of  Constantine  VII  (see  Excerpta)  and 
the  Souda;  several  unattributed  notices  in  the 
latter  may  also  belong  to  him.  Though  exhibiting 
some  of  the  vices  of  the  age  and  the  genre,  and 
perhaps  unduly  concerned  with  Eastern  events  at 
Western  expense,  his  work  has  considerable  vir¬ 
tue,  esp.  a  willingness  to  research  documentary 
sources  and  reproduce  them  without  excessive 
Atticism:  fragment  6.1  provides  a  detailed  ac¬ 
count  of  the  negotiations  for  the  peace  treaty  of 
561  between  Justinian  I  and  Chosroes  1.  As  a 
scholiast  on  Strabo  noted  (Paris,  B.N.  gr.  1393), 
Menander  is  good  on  Persian  ethnography.  Closer 
to  home,  he  is  balanced  on  Justin  II,  informatively 
favorable  to  Tiberios  I,  an  encomiast  of  Maurice. 
His  aggressive  Christianity  is  manifest  in  an  epi¬ 
gram  on  the  Persian  martyr  Isbozetes  (fr.13.3, 
also  Greek  Anth.  1.101);  a  possible  new  fragment 
describes  importing  relics  of  the  True  Cross  to 
Constantinople. 

ed.  The  History  of  Menander  the  Guardsman ,  ed.  R.C. 
Blockley  (Liverpool  1985),  with  Eng.  tr.  F.  Halkin,  "U11 
nouvel  extrait  de  1’historien  byzandn  Menandre?”  in  Zetesis: 
Album  amicorum  E.  de  Strycker  (Antwerp-Utrecht  1973)  664- 
67. 

lit.  B.  Baldwin,  “Menander  Protector,”  DOP  32  (1978) 
99—125.  O-  Veil,  Beitrage  zu  Menander  Protektor  (k  til  th  1955). 
V.  Valdemberg,  “Le  idee  politiche  di  Procopio  di  Gaza  e 
di  Menandro  Protettore,”  SBN  4  (1935)  65-85.  -B.B. 

MENANDER  RHETOR,  or  Menandros  of  Lao- 
dikeia  (on  the  Lykos  River),  fl.  late  3rd  C.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Souda,  Menander’s  works  included 
commentaries  on  Hermogenes  and  Minucianus. 
Two  treatises  on  epideictic  oratory  survive  in 
incomplete  form  under  his  name,  though  they 
were  probably  written  by  different  authors.  These 
give  rules  for  speeches  on  formal  occasions,  deal¬ 
ing  with  topics  not  included  in  Hermogenes’  text¬ 


books  but  nevertheless  very  important  in  the 
schools  of  the  Second  Sophistic  and  later.  The 
first  treatise,  Division  of  Epideictic  Speeches,  dis¬ 
cusses  hymns  to  the  gods  and  heroes,  and  en- 
komia  of  cities  and  states.  The  second  and  more 
influential,  On  Epideictic  Speeches,  contains  the  rules 
for  the  basilikos  logos,  epithalamion,  prospho- 
netikos  logos,  monody,  etc.  Speeches  of  this  sort 
were  central  to  Byz.  ceremonial  rhetoric. 

Despite  a  relatively  limited  MS  tradition,  Me¬ 
nander’s  treatises,  with  their  slightly  cynical  sense 
of  what  was  appropriate,  remained  a  fundamental 
rulebook  and  influenced  Byz.  authors  of  all  pe¬ 
riods.  A  private  letter  of  the  5th/6th  C.  (P.  Berol. 
2 1 849)  lists  Menander’s  techne  among  some  books 
required  (H.  Maehler,  GRBS  15  [1974]  305-11). 
Both  Chorikios  and  Prokopios  of  Gaza  were 
indebted  to  Menander,  and  later  rhetoricians,  such 
as  John  of  Sardis,  John  Doxopatres,  and  Joseph 
Rhakendytes  (in  the  Synopsis  of  Rhetoric)  all  draw 
on  Menander’s  treatises.  Further  evidence  of  Byz. 
attitudes  toward  Menander  comes  from  the  MSS: 
in  the  second  treatise  they  present  the  chapters 
in  varying  sequences,  suggesting  divergent  prac¬ 
tice  in  different  Byz.  schools.  Substantial  textual 
variants  in  some  MSS  are  best  taken  as  proof  that 
later  teachers  of  rhetoric  thought  it  worthwhile  to 
try  to  improve  Menander’s  text. 

ed.  D.A.  Russell,  N.G.  Wilson,  Menander  Rhetor  (Oxford 
1981),  with  Eng.  tr.  -E.M.J.,  N.G.W. 

MENAS  (Mijra?),  legendary  saint;  feastday  1 1  Nov. 
According  to  Romanos  the  Melode,  Menas  was 
an  Egyptian  who  served  in  the  army  in  Phrygia 
under  Diocletian,  proclaimed  himself  Christian  in 
a  theater,  and  was  executed.  Both  Krumbacher 
and  Delehaye  {infra)  assume  that  Romanos  used 
an  earlier,  now  lost  passio.  Several  versions  of 
Menas’s  martyrdom  survive,  one  ascribed  to 
Athanasios  of  Alexandria;  to  embellish  the  story, 
one  hagiographer  used  the  homily  of  Basil  the 
Great  on  Gordios.  In  these  panegyrics  Menas  is 
variously  said  to  have  been  martyred  in  Kotyaion, 
Phrygia,  in  the  second  year  of  Diocletian  (295)  or 
in  Alexandria  under  Maximinus.  In  a  later  legend 
the  idea  of  Menas’s  noble  origin  was  introduced 
(A.  Kazhdan,  Byzantina  13.1  [1985]  667-71).  The 
cult  of  Menas  originated  in  Egypt,  but  spread 
beyond  its  boundaries.  A  collection  of  tales,  some 
of  which  are  ascribed  to  Timothy,  patriarch  of 


Alexandria,  relates  Menas’s  posthumous  miracles, 
including  the  story  of  a  virtuous  Jew  (P.  Devos, 
AB  78  [i960]  275-308).  Another  legend  reports 
that  Menas’s  coffin  swiftly  floated  to  Constanti¬ 
nople;  the  relics  were  allegedly  rediscovered  at 
the  time  of  Basil  I.  Menas  was  venerated  partic¬ 
ularly  as  a  protector  of  pilgrims  and  merchants. 
Another  Menas  is  celebrated  on  10  Dec.  along 
with  Hermogenes  and  Eugraphos. 

Representation  in  Art.  Images  of  Menas  have 
been  preserved  in  stone  and  ivory  as  well  as  on 
the  Menas  Flasks;  probably  all  reflect  originals 
in  his  shrine  at  Abu  Mina.  Menas  is  portrayed  as 
a  young  orans  in  a  short  tunic,  flanked  by  two 
camels.  His  martyrdom  by  the  sword  and  his 
effigy  standing  within  his  shrine  receiving  pil¬ 
grims  are  carved  on  a  6th-C.  ivory  pyxis  in  the 
British  Museum  {Age  of  Spirit.,  no.514).  In  the 
Menologion  of  Basil  II  (p.174),  he  is  celebrated 
along  with  three  other  martyrs — Viktor,  Viken- 
tios,  and  Stephanis — and  beheaded;  in  illustra¬ 
tions  to  the  menologion  of  Symeon  Metaphrastes, 
all  the  men  are  shown  wearing  court  costume, 
while  Stephanis  is  omitted. 

sources.  K.  Krumbacher,  Miszellen  zu  Romanos  (Munich 
1907)  44-77.  I.V.  Pomjalovskij,  Zitie  prep.  Paisija  Velikogo  i 
Timofeja,  patriarcha  aleksandrijskogo,  povestvovanie  o  cudesach 
sv.  velikomucenika  Miny  (St.  Petersburg  1900)  62—89,  and 
rev.  I.  Sokolov,  VizVrem  7  (1900)  736L  H.  Delehaye,  “L’in- 
vention  des  reliques  de  saint  Menas  a  Constantinople,”  AB 
29  (1910)  1 17—50.  Apa  Mena ,  ed.  J.  Drescher  (Cairo  1946). 

lit.  BHG  1250—12716.  R.  Miedema,  De  heilige  Menas 
(Rotterdam  1913).  G.  Raster,  LCI  8:3-7.  -A.K.,  N.P.S. 

MENAS,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  (13  Mar. 
536-24  Aug.  552)  and  saint;  born  Alexandria, 
died  Constantinople;  feastdays  25  and  27  Aug. 
Menas  began  his  career  as  a  priest  and  xenodochos 
of  the  hospice  of  Sampson  in  Constantinople.  A 
legend  ascribes  to  him  the  healing  of  Justinian  1 
from  a  dangerous  disease.  He  was  ordained  by 
Pope  Agapetus  i  and  tried  to  preserve  good 
relations  with  Rome,  fighting  against  the  Mono- 
physites  and  the  Origenists.  In  544  Menas  sup¬ 
ported  Justinian’s  edict  against  the  Three  Chap¬ 
ters  and  was  temporarily  excommunicated  by 
Pope  Vigilius’s  legate  in  Constantinople.  By  547— 
48  the  pope  agreed  to  condemn  the  Three  Chap¬ 
ters  and  the  pope’s  name  was  restored  to  the 
diptychs  of  Constantinople  ahead  of  the  name  of 
Menas  (Malal.  484.11  —  13).  In  550,  however,  Vi- 
gilius  again  excommunicated  Menas.  Menas  was 
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titled  ecumenical  patriarch  (S.  Vailhe,  EO  11 
[1908]  66f)  and  archbishop  of  “Constantinopoli- 
tan  Rome”  (Dolger,  Byzanz  94,  n.37).  Menas  sup¬ 
ported  Justinian  in  his  building  activity:  he  came 
in  an  imperial  carriage  to  dedicate  both  Hagia 
Sophia  and  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles  and 
dedicated  the  Church  of  St.  Irene  in  Sykai  to¬ 
gether  with  Apollinarios,  patriarch  of  Alexandria. 

To  Menas  was  ascribed  a  speech  addressed  to 
Vigilius  concerning  the  one  will  of  Christ  that  was 
used  by  adherents  of  Monotheletism;  at  the 
Council  of  680  the  codex  was  investigated  and 
proclaimed  a  forgery  (F.  Diekamp,  Die  origenist- 
ischen  Streitigkeiten  im  sechsten  Jahrhundert  [Munster 
in  Westfalen  1899]  69).  The  short  vita  of  Menas 
(BHG  1272)  is  anonymous  and  lacking  in  infor¬ 
mation.  Beck  ( Kirche  408)  hypothesizes  that  it  was 
written  by  a  contemporary. 

lit.  RegPatr,  fasc.  1.  nos.  232—43.  R-  Janin,  Bibl.sanct. 
9:3  i8f.  -A.K. 

MENAS  FLASKS,  the  largest  subcategory  of  pil¬ 
grims’  ampullae,  issued  from  the  5th  to  the  7th 
C.  at  the  famous  complex  of  St.  Menas  at  Abu 
Mina.  Made  of  clay,  with  a  round,  flat  body,  a 
projecting  neck,  and  a  pair  of  large  handles,  these 
crude,  mass-produced  vessels  were  used  by  pil¬ 
grims  to  carry  home  miracle-working  eulogia 
waters,  which  were  dispensed  from  cisterns  at  the 
shrine.  Examples  have  been  discovered  through¬ 
out  the  Byz.  Empire  and  beyond  its  frontiers. 
Most  are  between  6  and  15  cm  in  height  and  bear 
figural  compositions  impressed  on  the  front  and 
back.  Menas  is  usually  shown  in  the  orans  atti¬ 
tude,  flanked  by  a  pair  of  kneeling  camels.  A 
workshop  for  the  production  and  storage  of  such 
flasks  was  discovered  at  the  site. 

lit.  C.  Metzger,  Les  ampoules  a  eulogie  du  Musee  du  Louvre 
(Paris  1981).  C.M.  Kaufmann,  Zur  Ikonographie  der  Menas- 
Ampullen  (Cairo  1910).  -G.V. 

MENOIKEION,  MOUNT,  located  east  of  Serres. 
Menoikeion  (rot)  MspotKeoi?)  was  the  site  of  a 
monastery  of  the  Prodromos,  founded  ca.1275  by 
the  monk  Ioannikios  (died  ca.  1 300),  future  bishop 
of  Ezivai  (Ezeva).  He  was  succeeded  as  superior 
by  his  nephew,  the  hieromonachos  Ioakeim  (died 
1333),  who  eventually  became  bishop  of  Zichnai. 
Ioakeim  enlarged  the  complex,  adding  the  church 
and  refectory,  obtained  patriarchal  status  for  the 


monastery  (1321),  and  greatly  increased  its  prop¬ 
erties  so  that  it  became  one  of  the  wealthiest  in 
Macedonia.  In  1304  he  enlisted  the  patronage  of 
Simonis,  wife  of  Stefan  UroS  II  Milutin  of  Ser¬ 
bia;  in  1332  megas  domestikos  John  (VI)  Kanta- 
kouzenos  succeeded  her  as  patron.  Stefan  UroS 
IV  DuSan  was  also  a  benefactor  of  the  monastery 
after  his  conquest  of  Serres  in  1345.  Though  in 
debt  and  disrepair  under  Ottoman  domination, 
the  monastery  survives  to  this  day. 

The  typikon  of  Ioakeim,  revised  in  1332,  stressed 
the  cenobitic  life  and  denied  anchorites  entrance 
to  the  monastery.  Under  its  unusual  collegial  sys¬ 
tem  of  administration,  the  hegoumenos  acted  in 
concert  with  a  council  of  monks.  The  early  ar¬ 
chives  of  the  monastery  are  preserved  in  lpth-C. 
copies  of  two  i4th-C.  cartularies  (I.  Dujcev,  REB 
16  [1958]  169-71).  About  50  charters  (primarily 
privileges  conferred  by  Andronikos  II,  Androni- 
kos  III,  and  Dusan)  as  well  as  Greek  translations 
of  Turkish  documents  survive:  they  give  lists  of 
the  monastery’s  properties  and  reveal  the  history 
of  its  acquisitions.  Of  special  interest  are  data 
concerning  oikonomiai  in  the  region  and  the 
prosopography  of  local  landowners.  Numerous 
MSS  produced  in  the  monastery’s  scriptorium  also 
survive  (L.  Politis  in  Wandlungen,  Studien  zur  anti¬ 
ken  und  neueren  Kunst  [Waldsassen  1975]  278-95). 

The  katholikon,  a  domed  basilica,  was  built  in 
the  early  14th  C.  The  frescoes  in  the  naos  date 
from  the  period  of  Dusan  and  his  successors, 
particularly  John  UgljeSa,  despotes  of  Serres  (1365- 
71).  A  portrait  of  Dusan  and  his  family  together 
with  the  ktetor  Ioakeim,  who  was  shown  offering 
a  model  of  his  church  to  a  winged  John  the 
Baptist,  survived  in  the  exonarthex  until  at  least 
1761 .  The  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas  that  contains  the 
grave  of  Ugljesa’s  sister,  Helen,  was  decorated 
with  frescoes  commissioned  by  her  husband  Nich¬ 
olas  Radonja  between  1358  and  1364.  I.  Djordje- 
vic  and  E.  Kyriakoudis  ( CynUomethodianum  7  [1983] 
167-234)  proposed  that  these  paintings,  as  well 
as  others  in  the  outer  narthex  and  some  frescoes 
in  the  chapel  (behind  the  apse  of  the  katholikon) 
representing  the  Prodromos  and  his  father,  Za- 
charias,  were  executed  by  artists  from  Thessalo- 
nike  who  went  on  to  work  at  Hilandar  and  Va- 
topedi  on  Mt.  Athos. 

sources.  M.  Jugie,  “Le  Ty picon  du  monastere  du  Pro¬ 
drome  au  mont  Menecee,  pres  de  Serres,”  Byzantion  12 
(1937)  25—69.  A.  Guillou,  Les  archives  de  Saint-Jean-Prodrome 


sur  le  Mont  Menecee  (Paris  1955).  Facs.  ed.  I.  Dujcev,  Car¬ 
tulary  A  of  the  St.  John  Prodromos  Monastery  (London  1972). 

lit.  A.  Xyngopoulos,  Hai  toichographiai  tou  katholikon  tes 
Mones  Prodromou  para  tas  Serras  (Thessalonike  1973). 

-A.M.T.,  A.C. 

MENOLOGEM  (pL-qvokoyrjfjLa,  ^ipvokdytov),  a 
formula  for  dating  certain  types  of  acts.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  date  (month  and  indiction)  that  serves 
also  as  signature,  all  in  the  hand  of  the  signatory. 
The  red  menologem  was  reserved  to  the  emperor 
(until  the  end  of  the  13th  C.,  to  the  main  emperor 
only);  the  black  menologem  was  used  by  the  patri¬ 
arch  and  by  some  high  prelates,  such  as  the  met¬ 
ropolitans  of  Thessalonike  (14th  C.  onward).  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Dolger-Karayannopulos  (infra),  the 
menologem  was  used  from  the  7th  C.  (the  first 
example  in  a  letter  of  Constantine  IV)  to  1394, 
when  the  custom  was  abolished  by  Manuel  II  (Reg 
5,  no.3246). 

lit.  Dolger-Karayannopulos,  Urkundenlehre  53,  1  lof. 

-NO. 

MENOLOGION  (/jLTjvokoyiov,  from  ptrjv,  “month,” 
and  Adyos,  “catalog”),  a  collection  of  vitae  ar¬ 
ranged  according  to  the  date  of  each  saint’s  cele¬ 
bration  in  the  church  calendar.  Although  the 
terminology  is  by  no  means  consistent  in  the  sources 
(J.  Noret,  AB  86  [ig68]  21-23),  a  menologion  should 
be  distinguished  both  from  a  synaxarion,  a  col¬ 
lection  of  simple  notices  or  very  short  biographies 
of  the  saints,  and  a  menaion,  which  contains  li¬ 
turgical  poems  and  prayers  for  the  saint’s  annual 
celebration.  In  addition  to  the  vitae,  many  of 
considerable  length,  the  menologion  often  contains 
a  few  homilies  as  well,  to  be  read  at  the  same 
commemorative  service.  A.  Ehrhard  (infra,  1:21) 
claims  that  the  mention  by  Theodore  of  Stou- 
dios  of  a  collection  of  martyria  in  12  deltoi  (PG 
99:91 2B)  is  the  first  real  evidence  for  a  menologion, 
though  it  is  unclear  whether  the  texts  were  ar¬ 
ranged  in  any  chronological  sequence.  The  earli¬ 
est  surviving  menologia  MSS  date  from  the  9th  C. 
Though  various  equivalent  projects  may  have  been 
afoot  in  both  the  10th  and  1  ith  C.  (N.P.  Sevcenko, 
infra  3,  216,  n.16),  the  late  toth-C.  collection  of 
nearly  150  texts  in  ten  volumes  compiled  by  Sy- 
meon  Metaphrastes  was  to  become  the  standard 
edition  of  the  menologion;  its  regular  use  in  mon¬ 
asteries  (the  texts  were  read  aloud  at  orthros)  is 
attested  by  the  12th  C. 


Symeon’s  texts,  many  reworked  or  abridged, 
were  reassembled  once  more  in  the  11th  C.,  to 
form  the  so-called  “imperial”  menologion.  In  this 
version,  each  vita  is  followed  by  a  set  of  verses 
acclaiming  the  emperor;  the  acrostic  of  these  verses 
in  each  case  spells  “Michael  P,”  thought  to  be  the 
emperor  Michael  IV  Paphlagon.  Some  MSS  of 
the  “imperial”  menologia  were  illustrated  in  the 
1  ith  C.;  the  illustrations  are  careful  copies  not  of 
the  miniatures  found  in  MSS  of  Metaphrastes’ 
menologion — the  source  for  the  texts — but  of  those 
in  the  Menologion  of  Basil  II  (S.  Der  Nersessian 
in  Sbornik  .  .  .V.N.  Lazareva  94—1 11). 

ed.  “Imperial”  menologion— B.  Latysev,  Menologii  anonymi 
byzantini  (St.  Petersburg  1912;  rp.  Leipzig  1970).  F.  Halkin, 
Le  menologe  imperial  de  Baltimore  (Brussels  1985).  F.  Halkin, 
A.-J.  Festugiere,  Dix  textes  inedits  tires  du  menologe  imperial  de 
Koutloumous  (Geneva  1984).  F.  Halkin,  “Les  moines  martyrs 
de  Sinai  dans  le  menologe  imperial,”  in  Memorial  A.-J. 
Festugiere.  Antiquile  paienne  et  chretienne,  ed.  E.  Lucchesi, 
H.D.  Saffrey  (Geneva  1984)  267—73.  Idem,  Hagiologie  by- 
zantin  (Brussels  1986)  31-46.  N.P.  Sevcenko,  Illustrated 
Editions  of  the  Metapkrastian  Menologion  (Chicago  1990). 

lit.  A.  Ehrhard,  Uberlieferung  und  Bestand  der  hagiogra- 
phischen  und  homiletischen  Literatur  der  griechischen  Kirche,  3 
vols.  (Leipzig  1937-52).  -N.P.S. 

MENOLOGION  OF  BASIL  II  (Vat.  gr.  1613). 
This  MS,  the  most  lavishly  illustrated  of  all  Byz. 
liturgical  MSS,  was  made  sometime  after  979  (S. 
Der  Nersessian,  Byzantion  15  [1940-41]  104-25) 
for  the  emperor  Basil  II,  whose  name  appears  in 
a  dedicatory  poem  on  p.XIII.  Its  text  is  not  in 
fact  a  menologion  at  all,  but  a  version  of  the 
Synaxarion  of  Constantinople  for  the  months  of 
September  through  February.  It  has  430  minia¬ 
tures,  one  on  nearly  every  page,  all  with  gold 
background;  15  miniatures  lack  textual  notices 
and  two  both  their  text  and  title.  The  absolute 
balance  here  between  text  and  image  is  unparal¬ 
leled  in  any  other  calendar  cycle:  each  occupies 
half  a  page,  and  just  as  each  miniature,  regardless 
of  content,  has  been  composed  to  fit  a  prescribed 
space,  so  each  Synaxarion  text  has  been  modified 
so  as  to  take  up  exactly  16  lines  on  the  page.  The 
miniatures  include  several  illustrations  of  the  Great 
Feasts,  the  translation  of  relics,  and  figures  of 
prophets  and  saints  standing  before  elaborate  ar¬ 
chitectural  settings  or  in  exquisite  landscapes.  But 
the  vast  majority  are  scenes  of  martyrdom  and 
torture,  astonishing  as  much  for  their  level  of 
violence  as  for  their  extreme  refinement  of  exe¬ 
cution  and  the  absence  of  caricature. 
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Menologion  of  Basil  II.  Miniature  from  the  Menologion  of  Basil  II  (p.324).  Bibho- 
teca  Apostolica  Vaticana.  The  veneration  of  the  chains  of  St.  Peter;  miniature  by 
the  artist  George. 


Each  miniature  is  accompanied  in  the  margin 
by  a  name  in  the  genitive  case;  these  names,  eight 
in  all,  are  often  preceded  by  the  words  tou  zogra- 
phou  (“by  the  painter”)  and  are  presumed  to  be 
names  of  the  artists  (Pantoleon,  George,  Menas, 
Symeon,  Michael  the  Younger,  Nestor,  Michael 
of  Blachernai,  and  Symeon  of  Blachernai).  If  this 
Pantoleon  is  identical  to  the  painter  Pantoleon 
attested  elsewhere,  then  the  Menologion  would  date 
to  the  early  nth  C.  and  be  contemporary  with 
the  Psalter  of  Basil  II  (Venice,  Marc.  gr.  17,  now 
dated  to  ca.1005  by  A.  Cutler,  Arte  Veneta  31 
[1977]  9—15). 

The  illustrated  “imperial”  menologia  of  the  11th 
C.  were  clearly  meant  to  imitate  the  Menologion  of 
Basil  II.  Their  miniatures  are  exact  copies  of  those 
in  the  Basil  MS,  attached  to  a  different  set  of 
texts. 

ed.  II  Menologio  di  Basilio  II,  2  vols.  (Turin  1907). 

lit.  Sevcenko,  Ideology,  pt.XI  (1962),  244—76"  ancl  03 
jections  A.  Frolow,  BS  26  (1965)  404-08.  C.  Barsanti,  “Le 
architetture  ‘ad  limitem’  del  Menologio  di  Basilio  II  (God. 
Vat.  Greco  1613)  e  la  miniatura  con  la  commemorazione 
del  Patriarca  Ignazio,”  Commentari  28  (1977)  3“25-  P\A"( 
giolini  Martinelli,  “La  mano  di  Simeone  nel  Menologio  di 
Basilio  II,”  CorsiRav  (1977)  21-42.  -N.P.S. 


MENOUTHIS.  See  Kyros  and  John. 

MENTESHE  (MarTax^  Mevdearias),  a  Turkish 
emirate  that  emerged  from  the  breakup  of  the 
Seljuk  sultanate  of  Rum.  It  occupied  the  fertile 
plain  of  the  river  Meander  and  extended  up  to 
the  cape  of  Makre  (Fethiye);  its  main  cities  were 
Miletos,  Mylassa,  and  Mugla.  The  emirate  was 
probably  founded  by  a  certain  Sal(am)pakis,  who 
fought  successfully  against  the  Byz.  and  ca.1280 
conquered  Tralles.  His  successor  was  probably 
Mascud,  who  allied  with  the  Genoese  and  attacked 
the  Hospitallers  on  Rhodes  and  the  surrounding 
islands  in  1311.  In  the  1330s  Menteshe,  after 
repeated  naval  raids,  reduced  the  lords  of  many 
Aegean  islands  and  territories  to  the  status  of 
tribute-paying  vassals.  The  emirate  established 
commercial  relations  with  Venetian  Crete  ca.1300 
and  concluded  with  it  at  least  seven  treaties,  which 
mention  several  exported  staple  goods:  agricul¬ 
tural  products  (mainly  cereals),  livestock  and  re¬ 
lated  products  connected  with  the  nomads  (cattle, 
horses,  hides),  and  slaves.  During  the  Crusades 
against  the  Aegean  emirates  (in  1333/4  and  in 
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1 343/4),  Menteshe  appeared  more  willing  to  side 
with  the  Christians  than  with  its  Turkish  neigh¬ 
bors.  The  emirate  was  temporarily  annexed  by 
the  Ottomans  from  1390  to  1402  and  perma¬ 
nently  in  1421. 

lit.  P.  Wittek,  Das  Fiirstentum  Mentesche  (Istanbul  1934). 
Zachariadou,  Menteshe  &  Aydin.  -E.A.Z. 

MERARCHES  (pepapxvs),  military  officer,  men¬ 
tioned  in  military  treatises  of  the  6th  C.  He  com¬ 
manded  a  cavalry  division  ( meros )  in  the  assault 
line.  In  the  Strategikon  of  Maurice  (86.12),  the 
merarches  is  ranked  between  the  strategos  and 
doux.  The  Kletorologion  of  Philotheos  (Oikono- 
mides,  Listes  109.9)  equates  merarches  with  tour- 
marches,  as  does  the  Taktika  of  Leo  VI  (ch.4.8;  PG 
107:701c).  In  effect  the  two  offices  were  merged. 
Bury  ( Adm .  System  42)  suggests  that  in  a  theme,  in 
addition  to  two  tourmarchai ,  there  was  a  merarches 
who  commanded  the  third  brigade  but  had  no 
geographical  district  under  his  administration.  The 
seal  of  a  merarches  of  Knossos  (Schlumberger,  Sig. 
201)  contradicts  this  hypothesis. 

lit.  Oikonomides,  Listes  109,  n.65.  -A.K.,  F..M. 

MERCENARIES  (purdcxpopoL)  were  hired  by  the 
Byz.  throughout  their  history  to  secure  needed 
manpower  or  skills.  Germanic  mercenaries,  at¬ 
tracted  by  wages  and  the  prospect  of  advance¬ 
ment,  had  played  an  influential  role  in  the  late 
Roman  army,  and  cash  taxes  obtained  from  the 
population  in  lieu  of  military  service  were  used  to 
pay  for  them  (Jones,  LRE  619-23).  The  expense, 
coupled  with  the  recruitment  of  the  provincial 
armies  ( themata )  from  local  and  transplanted  pop¬ 
ulations,  reduced  the  demand  for  mercenaries 
between  the  late  7th  and  gth  C.  The  10th  and 
11th  C.,  however,  witnessed  the  partial  transfor¬ 
mation  of  the  Byz.  army  from  an  indigenous  to  a 
mercenary  force.  This  change  in  manpower  is 
attributed  to  the  commutation  of  personal  mili¬ 
tary  service  (strateia)  into  cash  taxes  used  to  hire 
mercenaries  and  the  loss  of  Anatolia  in  the  11th 
C.,  depriving  Byz.  of  its  prime  source  of  soldiers. 

The  multinational  armies  of  the  10th  C.  amazed 
the  Arabs  (Vasiliev,  Byz.  Arabes  2.2:333,  339);  1  lth- 
C.  chrysobulls  list  a  wide  range  of  peoples,  now 
including  Western  soldiers  (J.  Shepard,  Traditio 
29  U973]  53—92),  in  Byz.  service,  while  Turkish 
mercenaries  became  prominent  in  Komnenian  and 


Nicaean  armies.  Food  and  other  necessities  (per¬ 
haps  also  lodging)  were  obtained  for  them  from 
the  empire’s  population  through  the  mitaton.  So 
widespread  was  the  use  of  mercenaries  that  in  the 
12th  C.  Benjamin  of  Tudela  declared  that  the 
Greeks  no  longer  participated  in  warfare.  In  the 
14th  C.  Byz.  hired  companies  of  soldiers  (such  as 
the  Catalan  Grand  Company)  and  attempted  to 
retain  their  services  by  bestowing  rights  of  pro- 
noia  (N.  Oikonomides,  TM  8  [1981]  353—71). 

Mercenaries  served  in  separate  corps  and  used 
their  own  weaponry  and  methods  of  warfare, 
although  the  Byz.  sought  to  keep  these  troops 
under  their  overall  command.  The  most  famous 
corps  was  composed  of  the  Varangians  who  served 
Basil  II  as  an  expert  fighting  force;  foreign  corps 
also  served  as  bodyguards  for  emperors  who 
could  not  trust  their  own  soldiers. 

lit.  S.  Vryonis,  “Byzantine  and  Turkish  Societies  and 
their  Sources  of  Manpower,”  in  War,  Technology  and  Society 
in  the  Middle  East,  ed.  V.J.  Parry,  M.E.  Yapp  (London  1975) 
126-40.  -E.M. 

MERCHANT  (epTropos),  also  pragmateutes,  denot¬ 
ing  a  middleman,  that  is,  one  who  made  his  living 
primarily  through  buying  and  selling  merchan¬ 
dise  ( Cod.Theod .  XIII  1.13).  In  the  period  through 
the  6th  C.,  the  sources  show  the  existence  of  a 
considerable  number  of  merchants  engaged  in 
both  wholesale  and  retail  trade;  recent  scholarship 
has  stressed  the  importance  of  differentiating  be¬ 
tween  independent  middlemen  and  traders  who 
acted  as  agents  of  the  state  or  of  the  large  land- 
owners  who  disposed  of  their  surplus  directly  to 
the  consumer.  In  this  period,  some  rich  mer¬ 
chants  are  attested,  both  in  Alexandria  (where 
one  of  them  is  said  to  have  had  a  fortune  of  275 
pounds  of  gold)  and  in  other  parts  of  the  empire, 
as,  for  example,  the  merchant  from  Askalon  men¬ 
tioned  in  John  Moschos  (PG  87:3o68AB).  Mer¬ 
chants,  however,  occupied  a  relatively  low  social 
position;  they  were  not  allowed  to  hold  important 
offices.  The  size  of  their  enterprises  and  their 
capital  was  also  small  relative  to  that  of  great 
landlords.  Patristic  sources  are  suspicious  of  the 
profession  of  the  merchant,  since  they  consider 
trade  an  occasion  for  sin  (e.g.,  John  Chrysostom, 
PG  64:436c). 

In  the  7th- 10th  C.  the  tendency  toward  self- 
sufficiency  reduced  the  role  of  the  merchant,  al¬ 
though  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  continued  exis¬ 
tence  of  middlemen,  such  as  the  rich  merchant 
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from  Chios  mentioned  in  the  Miracles  of  St.  Ar- 
temios.  The  Rhodian  Sea  Law  (ch.11.11)  shows 
merchants  sailing  with  their  wares  and  even  gives 
evidence  of  large  and  precious  cargoes  being  sent 
by  ship.  The  Book  of  the  Eparch  (ch.  i  1.1)  re¬ 
veals  the  close  connection  between  trade  and  man¬ 
ufacturing;  candlemakers,  for  example,  sold  their 
wares  in  their  own  shops.  1  he  state  controlled 
some  prices  and  legislated  against  “unreasonable 
profit”  (ibid.,  ch.10.2).  By  the  time  of  Basil  II, 
merchants  in  regional  and  local  markets  appear 
significant  enough  to  give  rise  to  legislation  con¬ 
cerning  their  participation  in  fairs  ( Reg  1,  no.783). 
Their  formal  social  status  remains  low,  the  Basilika 
(6:1.23)  forbidding  them  access  to  the  senate. 

In  the  1  ith  C.  the  merchants  of  Constantinople 
acquired  both  wealth  and,  for  a  while,  important 
social  status.  They  were  clearly  a  powerful  group, 
courted  by  emperors  such  as  Constantine  IX, 
Constantine  X,  and  Nikephoros  III  Botaneiates; 
they  gained  access  to  the  senate,  a  privilege  soon 
rescinded  by  Alexios  I  Komnenos.  In  the  12th  C. 
merchants  had  no  share  in  political  power;  never¬ 
theless,  some  continued  to  prosper,  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  money-changer  Kalomodios.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  Byz.  merchants  in  this 
period  sailed  as  far  as  Barcelona  and  Montpellier; 
they  were  in  search  ol  profit,  as  noted  by  Con¬ 
stantine  Manasses  (ed.  Mazal,  bk.9,  fr.178).  The 
competition  of  Italian  merchants  and  the  changes 
brought  about  by  the  Fourth  Crusade  also  modi¬ 
fied  the  position  and  the  role  of  the  Byz.  mer¬ 
chant. 

In  the  Palaiologan  period  Byz.  merchants  en¬ 
gaged  primarily  in  local  and  medium-distance 
trade,  sometimes  independently  and  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  Italians,  sometimes  in  cooperation 
with  them.  Unlike  earlier  periods,  the  aristocracy 
participated  heavily  in  trade,  both  as  investors  and 
as  merchants.  Women  were  important  as  retail 
traders  (A.  Laiou.yOB  31.1  [198*]  233— 60),  esP- 
in  cloth,  but  also  in  alimentary  products.  They 
are  attested  in  that  role  almost  continuously,  from 
the  time  of  John  Chrysostom  until  that  of  ibn 
Battuta  (p.160)  who  wrote  that  in  the  bazaars 
of  Constantinople  “the  majority  of  artisans  and 
sellers  .  .  .  are  women.”  In  the  Palaiologan  pe¬ 
riod,  we  also  find  women  investing  in  shops  and 
in  relatively  long-distance  trade. 

lit.  A.E.  Laiou-Thomadakis,  “The  Greek  Merchant  of 
the  Palaeologan  Period:  A  Collective  Portrait,  AkadAthPr 


r  y  (1982)  96-132.  W.  Ceran,  “  ‘Emporoi’  we  wtzesnobizan- 
tynskiej  Antiochii,”  Acta  Universitatis  Lodziensis,  Folia  hiUorica 
23  (1986)  17-28.  C.R.  Whittaker,  “Late  Roman  Trade  and 
Traders,”  in  P.  Garnsey,  K.  Hopkins,  C.R.  Whittaker,  Trade 
in  the  Ancient  Economy  (London  1983)  163—80.  N.  Svoionos, 
“Remarques  sur  les  structures  economiques  de  l’empire 
byzantin  au  Xle  siecle,”  TM  6  (1976)  63-67.  N.  Oiko- 
nomides,  Hommes  d’affaires  grecs  et  latins  a  Constantinople 
(Xllle—XVe  siecles)  (Montreal  1979).  K.-P.  Matschke,  “By- 
zantinische  Pohtiker  und  byzantinische  Kaufleute  nn  Rin- 
gen  um  die  Beteiligung  am  Schwarzmeerhandel  in  der 
Mine  des  14.  Jh„”  \litteilungen  des  Bulgarischen  Forschun- 
psmstitutes  in  Osterreich  2.4  (1984)  75-96-  Koukoules,  Bios 
2:204!.  -A.L. 


MERIAMLIK  (now  Ayatekla),  site  of  the  shrine 
of  St.  Thekla  outside  Seleukeia  in  Isauria.  Egeria, 
on  her  pilgrimage  in  384,  noted  several  monas¬ 
teries  and  the  church  of  the  saint,  all  surrounded 
with  walls  for  protection  against  the  Isaurians, 
whose  attacks  in  the  early  5th  C.  caused  the  church 
treasure  to  be  removed  to  Seleukeia  for  safekeep¬ 
ing.  The  site  contains  two  major  churches;  a  richly 
decorated  basilica  built  over  the  cave  where  St. 
Thekla  allegedly  descended  into  the  earth,  dated 
to  ca.375  with  redecoration  in  the  6th  C.,  and  a 
rectangular  church  with  a  central  tower  and  an 
atrium  with  a  large  exedra.  1  his  latter  church, 
similar  in  plan  to  Alahan  Manastiri  and  others 
of  the  region,  was  apparently  dedicated  by  Emp. 
Zeno.  Meriamlik  also  contains  a  necropolis  basil¬ 
ica,  a  bath,  and  remains  of  fortifications.  Its  his¬ 
tory  after  the  6th  C.  is  unknown. 

lit.  E.  Herzfeld,  S.  Guyer,  Meriamlik  und  Korykos 
(Manchester  1930).  H.  Hellenkemper,  RBK  4:228-41. 


MERISMOS  (AieptoTuk,  lit.  “division,  apportion¬ 
ment”),  term  used  in  the  Farmer’s  Law,  par.8,  in 
which  the  review  was  permitted  of  a  merismos  that 
had  turned  out  to  “wrong  certain  people  in  their 
lots  ( skarphia )  or  lands.”  The  text  has  been  inter¬ 
preted  (among  others  by  Lipsic,  infra)  as  evidence 
of  the  periodic  redistribution  of  land  in  village 
communities  of  the  7th  and  8th  C.  Kosmas  Ma- 
gistros,  however,  in  the  10th  C.  applied  the  term 
to  the  division  of  lands  that  had  been  previously 
used  by  villagers  in  common  (e.g.,  as  pastures); 
this  interpretation  is  supported  by  a  charter  of 
943  referring  to  the  judgment  of  Kosmas  Magis- 
tros  ( Prot .,  no. 6.7-8)  and  regulating  the  border 
between  Mt.  Athos  and  Hierissos.  E.  Lipsic  (in 


Zemledel’ceskij  zakon,  ed.  I.  Medvedev  [Leningrad 
1984]  148)  suggests  that  the  changes  made  be¬ 
tween  the  8th  and  10th  C.  were  so  significant  that 
it  is  impossible  to  apply  Kosmas’s  judgment  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  Farmer’s  Law.  Even  from 
the  Farmer’s  Law,  however,  one  cannot  conclude 
that  there  was  periodic  redivision  of  the  land:  on 
the  contrary,  par. 3 2  of  this  document  speaks  of 
the  merismos  of  “an  undivided  place.” 

lit.  Lemerle,  Agr.  Hist.  41-46,  178L  E.  Lipsic,  “Vizan- 
tijskoe  krest’janstvo  i  slavjanskaja  kolonizacija,”  in  VizSb 
1  lgf.  Kazhdan,  Agrarnye  otnosenija  80—83.  -A.K. 

MERKOURION,  mountainous  area  in  northern 
Calabria.  Merkourion  comprised  the  valley  of  the 
Lao,  one  of  whose  confluents  is  still  called  Mer- 
cure.  The  kastron  of  Merkourion,  which  no  longer 
exists,  gave  the  name  to  the  homonymous  epar - 
chia,  which  might  have  been  a  tourma  of  Lucania. 
In  the  10th  C.  the  area  was  famous  for  its  mo¬ 
nastic  settlements — “a  new  Thebaid” — which  are 
mentioned  in  several  Calabrian  saints’  Lives. 

lit.  S.  Borsari,  II  monachesimo  bizantino  nella  Sicilia  e 
nell'Ilalia  meridionale prenormanne  (Naples  1963)  47—58,  6gf. 
A.  Guillou,  Saint-N 'kolas  de  Donnoso  ( 103 1—1060/ 1061)  (Vat¬ 
ican  1967)  7—9,  37,  n.2.  -V.v.F. 

MERKOURIOS  (Msp/covpio?,  Mercurius,  Mar 
Qurios),  saint;  feastdays  25  and  26  Nov.  His  cult 
is  attested  by  Theodosios  Archidiaconos  (6th  C.) 
in  Caesarea,  Cappadocia  ( Itinera  Hierosolymitana, 
ed.  P.  Geyer  [Leipzig  1898]  144).  By  that  time  a 
legend  had  spread  (narrated  in  Malalas,  John  of 
Damascus,  and  Eastern  sources)  that  ascribed  to 
Merkourios  the  posthumous  exploit  of  killing  Emp. 
Julian.  The  Greek  passiones  preserved  in  loth-C. 
and  later  MSS  present  Merkourios  as  a  coura¬ 
geous  warrior  whom  the  emperor  Decius  ap¬ 
pointed  stratopedarches  for  his  heroic  deeds  against 
the  barbarians  (Symeon  Metaphras  i  es  calls  them 
Scythians);  later  Decius  executed  Merkourios  for 
his  Christian  beliefs.  The  legends  about  Merkou- 
rios’s  martyrdom  and  his  assassination  of  Julian 
were  united  only  by  Nikephoros  Gregoras.  Some 
Syriac  texts  regard  Merkourios  as  one  of  the  Forty 
Martyrs  of  Sebasteia.  In  the  West  the  cult  of 
the  Cappadocian  Merkourios  seems  to  have  been 
conflated  with  that  of  Mercurius  of  Aeclanum, 
Apulia  (feastday  26  Aug.),  whose  relics  were 
transferred  to  Beneventum  in  768  (H.  Delehaye 


in  Melanges  Godefroid  Kurth,  vol.  1  [Liege  1908] 

t7-24). 

Representation  in  Art.  Merkourios  was  one  of 
the  most  popular  military  saints;  his  portraits 
in  full  armor  abound  in  wall  paintings  and  appear 
on  loth-C.  ivories.  In  MSS  of  the  menologion  of 
Symeon  Metaphrastes,  he  is  more  commonly 
dressed  in  court  costume.  He  is  young,  with  short 
brown  curly  hair  and  an  incipient  beard.  His 
martyrdom  by  beheading  is  occasionally  depicted 
in  menologia ,  and  his  assassination  of  Julian  (who 
has  fallen  from  his  horse  and  is  speared  by  the 
mounted  Merkourios)  appears  in  the  9th  C.,  in 
the  Paris  Gregory  (fol^ogv). 

sources.  S.  Binon,  Documents  grecs  inedits  relatifs  a  s. 
Mercure  de  Cesaree  (Louvain  1937).  Delehaye,  Saints  militaires 
234—48.  Passione  e  miracoli  di  S.  Mercurio,  ed.  T.  Orlandi. 
Ital.  tr.  S.  Di  Giuseppe  Camaioni  (Milan  1976). 

lit.  BHG  1  274—12778.  S.  Binon,  Essai  sur  le  cycle  de  saint 
Mercure  (Paris  1937).  W.H.C.  Frend,  “Fragments  of  an  Acta 
Martyrum  from  Q’asr  Ibrim,"  JbAChr  29  (1986)  66—70. 
K.G.  Raster,  LCI  8: 10-13.  -A.K.,  N.P.S. 

MEROBAUDES,  FLAVIUS,  5th-C.  general,  sen¬ 
ator,  and  Latin  orator.  Of  Frankish  origin,  Mero- 
baudes  evidently  moved  to  Spain,  near  the  Baetis 
River.  By  435  he  was  in  Ravenna,  where  he 
achieved  literary  and  military  distinction  at  the 
court  of  Valentinian  III.  The  inscription  on  an 
honorific  statue  at  Rome  (435)  records  his  titles 
(vir  spectabilis,  comes  sacri  consistorii),  honoring  also 
his  eloquence  and  military  achievements.  Mero- 
baudes  himself  speaks  of  attaining  the  maximus 
honor ,  either  the  patriciate  (which  would  have 
involved  a  trip  to  Constantinople)  or  an  honorary 
consulate.  In  443  he  began  successful  campaigns 
against  rebels  in  Spain  but  was  recalled  because 
of  hostile  court  intrigues.  Apart  from  the  De  Christo 
( Anthologia  latina,  ed.  F.  Buecheler,  A.  Riese,  vol. 
1.2  [Leipzig  1906]  110.878),  probably  though  not 
certainly  his,  his  occasional  pieces  in  prose  and 
verse  honor  mainly  his  patron  Aetius  and  Val¬ 
entinian,  the  imperial  family  being  celebrated  in 
ekphraseis  of  mosaics  that  depicted  them.  These 
ekphraseis  survive  primarily  in  a  damaged  palimp¬ 
sest  MS  of  the  5th/6th  C.  Now  his  work  is  valued 
more  for  its  historical  information  about  Aetius 
and  Ravennate  art  than  for  its  literary  quality. 

ed.  F.  Vollmer  in  MGH  AuctAnt  14:3—20.  Merobaudes  et 
Corippus,  ed.  I.  Bekker  (Bonn  1836)  3-18.  ' 

lit.  F.M.  Clover,  Flavius  Merobaudes:  A  Translation  and 
Historical  Commentary  (Philadelphia  1971).  S.  Monti,  “Per 
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l’esegesi  dei  carmi  1  e  2  di  Merobaude,”  Rendiconti 
dell’Accademia  di  Archeologia,  Lettere  e  Belle  Arti  di  Napoli  41 
(1966)3-21.  ~BB 

MESARITES,  NICHOLAS,  writer;  born  ca.i  163/ 
4,  died  after  1214.  By  1200  Mesarites  (Meo-apirr??) 
held  high  ecclesiastical  office — skeuophylax  at  the 
Pharos  church  in  Constantinople.  He  left  the  cap¬ 
ital  for  Nicaea  after  his  brother  John  died  (5  Feb. 
1207)  and  became  metropolitan  of  Ephesus  and 
exarch  of  Asia.  In  1214  he  headed  an  embassy  to 
Constantinople  for  talks  with  Cardinal  Pelagius; 
the  dialogues  with  the  Latins  ascribed  to  him  in 
this  connection  appear  to  be  forgeries  (G.  Spiteris, 
OrChrAn  204  [1977]  181-86).  Mesarites  belonged 
to  the  “school”  that  questioned  the  traditional 
values  of  Byz.  rhetoric  and  tried  to  create  new 
aesthetic  principles.  His  speech  on  the  revolt  of 
John  Komnenos  the  Fat  differed  drastically  from 
those  of  other  contemporary  orators  (Nikephoros 
Chrysoberges,  Euthymios  Tornikios,  and  Ni- 
ketas  Choniates)  as  a  result  of  his  interest  in  vivid 
details  and  in  his  own  role  in  the  events.  In  the 
preamble  he  parodied  the  conventions  of  Byz. 
writing,  including  the  traditional  theme  of  work¬ 
ing  under  pressure  from  a  friend:  according  to 
Mesarites,  he  wrote  his  work  because  people  in 
the  street  wearied  him  with  their  incessant  inquir¬ 
ies.  In  the  same  way  Mesarites  described  his  jour¬ 
ney  from  Pylae  to  Nicaea,  or  the  fine  food  with 
which  he  was  regaled  in  Constantinople.  In  his 
picture  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles  he 
depicted  Christ  and  his  disciples  in  motion  and 
asserted  that  he  even  sensed  the  smell  of  the  sea — 
in  sharp  contrast  with  the  conventional,  rigid,  and 
motionless  presentation  by  his  predecessor  Con¬ 
stantine  of  Rhodes.  Mesarites  respected  educa¬ 
tion  deeply  and  described  the  school  at  the  Holy 
Apostles  in  detail,  but  he  disliked  pedantry, 
abhorred  the  brutality  of  teachers,  and  derided 
the  “quota tional”  method  of  argument. 

F.n.  Die  Palastr evolution  des  Johannes  Komnenos ,  ed.  A. 
Heisenberg  (Wurzburg  1907).  “Nikolaos  Mesarites:  De¬ 
scription  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles  at  Constan¬ 
tinople,”  ed.  and  tr.  G.  Downey,  TAPhS  n.s.  47  (1957)  855- 
924.  A.  Heisenberg,  Quellen  und  Studien  zar  spatbyzantin- 
ischen  Geschichte  (rp.  London  1973),  pt.II.i  (1922).  16-75; 
pt.II.2  (1923),  15-56;  pt.II.3  (1923),  6-54. 

lit.  Kazhdan-Franklin,  Studies  236-55.  A.  Epstein,  “The 
Rebuilding  and  Redecoration  of  the  Holy  Apostles  in  Con¬ 
stantinople:  A  Reconsideration,”  GRBS  23  (1982)  79-92. 
G.J.M.  Bartelink,  “Homerismen  in  Nikolaos  Mesarites’  Be- 
schreibung  der  Apostelkirche  in  Konstantinopel,”  BZ  70 
(1977)  306-09.  -A.K. 


MESAZON  (/x ecra£(ov),  the  emperor’s  confidant 
entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  empire. 
The  word  in  the  plural  form  mesiteuontes  and  with 
a  nontechnical  sense  of  “principal  administrators” 
is  used  first  by  a  toth-C.  historian  (Genes.  61.90- 
91).  In  the  1  ith— 12th  C.  the  term  mesazon  became 
a  semiofficial  designation,  Constantine  (III)  Lei- 
choudes  being  the  first  to  hold  the  rank.  The  title 
could  be  bestowed  on  any  high  official,  such  as 
the  logothetes  ton  sekreton  or  kanikleios.  Under  the 
Palaiologoi  the  office  of  mesazon  was  institution¬ 
alized,  even  though  pseudo-KoDiNOS  does  not 
assign  it  a  specific  rank  on  the  hierarchical  ladder; 
he  knows,  however,  that  the  megas  logothetes  was 
supposed  to  fulfill  the  mesastikion,  the  duty  of 
mesazon.  A  1 5th-C.  historian  identified  the  mesazon 
with  the  Turkish  vezir  (Douk.  141.26).  Describing 
the  appointment  of  Demetrios  Kydones  in  1354, 
Kantakouzenos  (Kantak.  3:285.5-9)  emphasized 
that  he  lived  within  the  palace  not  only  because 
of  imperial  favor  but  also  because,  as  mesazon,  he 
was  needed  by  the  emperor  “day  and  night.” 
Among  the  mesazontes  of  the  13th— 14th  C.  were 
Theodore  Mouzalon,  Nikephoros  Choumnos, 
Theodore  Metochites,  and  John  Apokaukos.  The 
last  known  mesazontes  in  Constantinople  were  Lou- 
kas  Notaras  and  Demetrios  Palaiologos  Kanta¬ 
kouzenos  (Nicol,  Kantakouzenos  193)  in  the  15th 
C.  The  office  existed  also  at  the  courts  of  Morea, 
Epiros,  and  Trebizond;  the  mesazon  of  Trebizond 
acquired  the  epithet  megas. 

lit.  Loenertz,  ByzFrGr  I  441—65.  Beck,  Ideen,  pt.XIII 
G955)>  309-38.  J  Verpeaux,  “Contribution  a  l’etude  de 
I’administration  byzantine:  ho  mesazon,”  BS  16  (1955)  270- 
96.  Oikonomides,  “Chancellerie”  169L  -A.K. 

MESE  (MecrTj,  lit.  “middle  [road]”),  the  central 
avenue  of  Constantinople.  It  started  from  the 
Milion,  the  initial  milestone  of  the  empire.  The 
Milion  was  located  on  the  Augustaion  square,  in 
front  of  Hagia  Sophia  (its  precise  location  has 
not  yet  been  determined).  A  grandiose  structure 
with  a  dome  supported  by  four  arches,  it  was 
adorned  with  imperial  statues,  including  Constan¬ 
tine  I  and  Helena  holding  a  cross  and  guarded 
by  the  Tyche  of  the  city;  nearby  were  the  eques¬ 
trian  statues  of  Trajan  and  Theodosios  II  (Janin, 
CP  byz.  103O.  In  the  part  of  the  Mese  called 
Philadelphion  (according  to  tradition  in  honor  of 
Constans  I  and  Constantius  II,  whose  statues  were 
erected  there),  the  street  forked:  one  branch  con¬ 
tinued  northwest,  parallel  to  the  Golden  Horn, 


toward  the  Gate  of  Adrianople;  another  angled 
southwest,  ending  at  the  Golden  Gate;  one  sec¬ 
tion  of  this  avenue  branched  off  (after  the  walls 
of  Constantine)  and  led  to  the  Gate  of  the  Source 
(Pege). 

The  Mese  connected  the  major  public  squares 
(forums  or  agorai)  of  the  city:  after  the  Augus¬ 
taion  came  the  Forum  of  Constantine  (sometimes 
simply  called  the  Phoros),  which  was  not  rectangular 
like  Roman  forums  but,  according  to  the  Patria, 
imitated  the  shape  of  the  Ocean  or  of  Constan¬ 
tine’s  tent,  that  is,  it  was  circular  in  shape.  The 
Phoros  was  adorned  with  a  marble  arch,  porphyry 
columns,  and  statues,  including  Constantine  and 
Helena  holding  a  cross,  and  the  Tyche  of  the  city 
holding  the  modios  as  a  symbol  of  correct  weight 
(or  perhaps  the  modiolos  crown  as  conjectured 
by  Dagron,  CP  Imaginaire  185,  11.115).  Michael  I 
Rangabe  ordered  the  hands  of  the  Tyche  to  be 
cut  off  as  a  deterrent  to  popular  revolts.  Next 
came  the  F’orum  Tauri  or  the  square  of  Theo¬ 
dosios  [I]  with  the  emperor’s  statue  atop  a  column 
and  various  other  monuments;  the  remains  of  a 
marble  structure  (probably  the  triumphal  arch  of 
Theodosios)  were  found  during  the  excavations 
of  the  square.  The  location  of  the  Forum  Amas- 
trianum  has  not  yet  been  identified.  The  texts 
place  it  between  Philadelphion  and  the  next  square, 
the  Forum  Bovis  (of  the  Bull),  that  is,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  southwestern  branch  of  the  Mese. 
It  contained  many  pagan  statues,  among  others 
Zeus-Helios  on  a  chariot  of  marble,  and  a  pyramid 
with  two  bronze  hands  holding  the  modios.  The 
Forum  Bovis  (on  the  southwestern  branch  of  the 
Mese)  took  its  name  from  an  enormous  bronze 
head  of  a  bull  brought  from  Pergamon  and  placed 
there;  the  square  was  adorned  with  porticoes  and 
statues,  among  which  were  again  Constantine  and 
Helena  with  a  cross.  The  last  forum,  the  square 
of  Arkadios,  was  located  on  the  Xerolophos  hill 
and  adorned  with  a  column,  surmounted  by  a 
statue  of  Arkadios,  and  surrounded  by  the  statues 
of  other  rulers  (Theodosios  II,  Marcian,  etc.). 

Along  the  entire  Mese  were  numerous  churches 
and  monasteries,  of  which  the  best  known  were 
the  Holy  Apostles,  St.  John  Prodromos  of  Pe¬ 
tra,  Chora,  Kecharitomene,  and  Christ  Philan- 
thropenos  (on  the  northwest  branch),  and  St.  Mo- 
kios,  Stoudios,  and  Dalmatou  (in  the  area  of 
the  southwest  branch).  Various  public  buildings 
(e.g.,  Basilike),  baths  (of  Zeuxippos),  palaces,  and 
mansions  were  constructed  along  the  Mese.  Foun¬ 


tains,  cisterns,  porticoes,  statues,  and  other  mon¬ 
uments  (e.g.,  the  Anemodoulion)  also  lined  the 
course  of  the  Mese.  At  the  same  time,  the  Mese 
was  the  main  commercial  center  of  the  city,  with 
depictions  of  the  modios  indicating  the  state  con¬ 
trol  over  merchants:  workshops  of  jewelers,  can- 
dlemakers,  fur-merchants,  and  bakers  (Artopo- 
leia),  and  so  forth  were  located  in  its  vicinity,  while 
the  Makros  Embolos  connected  the  Artopoleia 
(between  the  Forum  of  Constantine  and  the  Forum 
Tauri)  with  the  harbors  of  the  Golden  Horn. 
Some  squares  (Amastrianos,  Forum  Bovis)  func¬ 
tioned  as  marketplaces  and  also  as  places  of  exe¬ 
cution. 

The  avenue  (esp.  its  southwest  branch)  served 
as  the  major  artery  for  imperial  processions  and 
triumphs.  The  emperor  usually  entered  the  city 
through  the  Golden  Gate  and  then  paraded  toward 
Hagia  Sophia,  being  acclaimed  at  several  “sta¬ 
tions,”  mainly  the  forums.  For  these  processions 
the  guilds  were  obliged  to  decorate  the  Mese  and 
clean  the  streets  and  strew  them  with  flowers. 

lit.  Janin,  CP  byz.  36—40,  62—72.  McCormick,  Eternal 
Victory  207-17.  Muller-Wiener,  Btldslexikon  269L  -A.K. 

MESEMBRIA  (Mecrrj^L/Spia;  Bulgarian  Nesebur), 
city  on  the  Bulgarian  Black  Sea  coast,  35  km 
northeast  of  Burgas,  on  a  small  rocky  peninsula 
linked  to  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  causeway. 
Prosperous  in  Hellenistic  times  but  declining  un¬ 
der  Roman  rule,  in  the  7th-8th  C.  Mesernbria 
became  an  important  Byz.  naval  and  military  base, 
a  place  of  exile,  and  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  From 
this  period  or  earlier  can  be  dated  two  basilicas, 
including  the  three-aisled  Old  Metropolis  built  of 
coursed  rubble  with  brick  arcades.  Captured  by 
Krum  in  812,  Mesernbria  had  returned  to  Byz. 
allegiance  by  860  and  continued  to  play  a  signifi¬ 
cant  role  as  a  Byz.  base.  In  1078  a  revolt  broke 
out  in  the  city,  led  by  one  Dobromir,  presumably 
a  Bulgarian.  At  the  end  of  the  12th  C.  Mesernbria 
was  incorporated  in  the  Second  Bulgarian  Empire 
but  frequently  changed  hands  in  the  following 
two  centuries.  Despite  political  instability,  the  city 
developed  economically;  the  many  late  Byz. 
churches — some  built  under  Byz.  patronage,  some 
under  Bulgarian — bear  witness  to  its  prosperity. 
Mesernbria  remained  in  Bulgarian  hands  until  in 
1367  it  was  captured,  sacked,  and  returned  to 
Byz.  control  by  Amadeo  VI  of  Savoy.  Thereafter 
it  remained  a  Byz.  city  until  1452.  when  Constan- 
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tine  XI  ceded  it  to  Janos  Hunyadi.  In  Feb.  1453 
Mesembria  surrendered  to  the  Ottoman  Turks, 
only  three  months  before  the  capture  of  Constan¬ 
tinople. 

Many  medieval  buildings  survive,  including  the 
two  basilicas  and  seven  churches  dating  from  the 
11th  to  14th  C.  Especially  notable  is  St.  John 
Aleitourgetos,  which,  like  other  churches  at  Me¬ 
sembria,  is  elaborately  decorated  on  the  exterior 
with  ceramic  ornament  in  the  manner  of  Apokau- 
kos’s  church  at  Selymbria.  A  cross-in-square 
building,  its  ruined  bema  and  prothesis  chamber 
retain  fragmentary  frescoes  depicting  liturgical 
scenes.  Many  of  the  late  Byz.  delense  works  are 
still  visible. 

lit.  I.  Gulubov,  Nesebur  i  negovite  pametnici  (Sofia  1961). 
Nessebre,  eds.  T.  Ivanov,  V.  Velkov,  2  vols.  (Sofia  1969- 
80).  A.  Rasenov,  Mesemvrijski  curkvi  (Sofia  1932).  V.  Gju- 
zelev,  “Die  mittelalterliche  Stadt  Mesembria  (Nesebar)  im 
6.-15.  6.1  (1978)  50-59.  N.  Oikonomides,  ‘‘Me¬ 

sembria  in  the  Ninth  Century:  Epigraphical  Evidence,  BS/ 
EB  8-12(1981-86)269-73.  — R.B.,  A.C 

MESOPOTAMIA  (MecroTrorapia,  “land  between 
the  rivers”),  geographical  name  of  all  the  territory 
between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  rivers.  The 
name  was  also  used  to  refer  to  both  a  province 
and  a  theme  in  the  Byz.  Empire. 

Province  of  Mesopotamia.  From  the  4th  to 

7th  C.,  Mesopotamia  was  a  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
province  of  the  diocese  of  Oriens.  It  extended 
from  the  province  of  Osrhoene  north  and  east 
toward  the  Tigris  and  Chaboras  rivers.  The  cap¬ 
ital  of  the  province  and  seat  of  the  doux  of  Mes¬ 
opotamia  with  authority  over  the  local  limitanei 
was  Nisibis  until  the  mid-4th  C.  Following  Julian  s 
defeat,  Jovian  ceded  to  Persia  by  the  treaty  of  363 
Nisibis,  Singara,  and  lands  beyond  the  Tigris  that 
had  been  gained  by  Diocletian  in  296—97. 
Thenceforth  the  provincial  capital  was  Amida  and 
the  doux  of  Mesopotamia  was  stationed  at  either 
Constantina  or,  later,  Dara;  other  cities  in¬ 
cluded  Martyropolis  and  Kephas. 

War  with  Persia  resumed  under  Kavad,  thus 
compelling  Anastasios  I  to  found  Dara  and  fortify 
other  cities;  the  work  continued  under  Justinian 
I.  In  the  early  6th  C.  Mesopotamia  was  subdivided 
into  three  civil  and/or  ecclesiastical  provinces:  to 
the  north  was  Armenia  IV,  with  its  capital  at 
Martyropolis;  south  of  the  Tigris  was  Mesopo¬ 
tamia,  with  its  capital  at  Amida;  and  below  that 


was  southern  Mesopotamia,  whose  capital  was  at 
Dara  and  which  had  jurisdiction  over  the  Tur 
cAbdin.  Maurice’s  alliance  with  Chosroes  II  in  591 
allowed  Byz.  to  recover  certain  territories  (includ¬ 
ing  Dara)  lost  to  Persia  in  573,  but  the  new  war 
(from  605  on)  led  to  further  territorial  losses  until 
Herakleios  destroyed  the  power  of  Persia  between 
623  and  628.  Between  633  and  640  the  region 
fell  to  the  Arabs. 

lit.  L.  Dillemann,  Haute  Mesopotamie  orientate  et  pays 
adjacenls  (Paris  1962).  J.B.  Segal,  “Mesopotamian  Commu¬ 
nities  from  Julian  to  the  Rise  of  Islam,  ProcBrAc  41  (1955) 
109-39.  -M.M.M. 

Theme  of  Mesopotamia.  The  Byz.  theme  of 
Mesopotamia  was  organized  to  the  northwest  of 
the  province  of  Mesopotamia.  The  date  of  its 
formation  is  unclear:  it  is  usually  accepted  that 
Mesopotamia  was  created  between  899  and  911 
(Oikonomides,  Listes  349).  There  is,  however,  a 
seal  of  the  strategos  of  Mesopotamia  probably  dat¬ 
ing  from  825/6  (Zacos,  Seals  1,  no. 284).  Still  called 
a  strategos  in  the  loth-C.  Taktikon  of  Benesevic, 
the  commander  of  the  theme  became  doux  be¬ 
fore  971  or  975.  In  the  11th  C.  the  theme  was 
commanded  by  Armenians  (Gregory  Magistros 
and  his  son  Vahram);  Michael  VII  tried  to  rees¬ 
tablish  Greek  administration  in  Mesopotamia 
(Skabalanovic,  Gosudarstvo  1 98).  By  the  end  of  the 
11th  C.  the  Seljuks  had  conquered  the  region. 

lit.  Honigmann,  Ostgrenze  69 1.  W.  Brandes,  “Uberle- 
gungen  zur  Vorgeschichte  des  Thema  Mesopotamien,  BS 
44(1983)171-77.  “A-K- 


MESOPOTAMIA  TES  DYSEOS  (Mesopotamia 
“of  the  West”),  Byz.  military  district  mentioned  in 
the  Escorial  Taktikon  (Oikonomides,  Listes, 
p.269.16).  It  was  probably  situated  in  the  Danube 
delta  and/or  between  the  lower  Danube  and  the 
Dniester,  comprising  territory  conquered  from 
Svjatoslav  by  John  I  Tzimiskes  in  971.  Partly  re¬ 
conquered  by  Samuel  of  Bulgaria,  the  territory 
was  later  incorporated  in  the  new  Byz.  theme  of 
Paristrion.  The  name  may  be  a  translation  of 
“Atelkouzou”  ( De .  adm.  imp.  38.30,  40.24;  i.e.,  Old 
Hungarian  Etelkiizu,  “between  the  rivers”).  The 
Byz.  fortresses  of  Capidava  and  Pacuiul  lui  Soare 
probably  formed  part  of  its  defenses.  Its  capital 
may  have  been  Little  Preslav. 

lit.  N.  Oikonomides,  “Recherches  sur  l’histoire  du  Bas- 
Danube  aux  Xe-XIe  siecles:  La  Mesopotamie  de  1’Occident,” 


RESEE  3  (1965)  57—79.  LA.  Bozilov,  “Kum  vuprosa  za 
vizantijrkoto  gospodstvo  na  dolnija  Dunav  v  kraja  11a  X 
vek,”  Proucvanija  po  slucaj  II  Kongres  po  balkamstika  (Sofia 
1970)  75-96.  Moravcsik,  Byzantinolurcica  2:77.  -R.B. 

MESOPOTAMITES  (MEcroTroTa/xiTr)?,  fern.  Me- 
c TOTTOTaptlTUTcroL ),  a  family  probably  originating 
from  Mesopotamos  in  Epiros  (Moritz,  Zunamen 
2:34,  11.1)  or  a  place  called  Mesopotamia.  The 
family  became  prominent  in  the  late  11th  C.  as 
military  commanders:  Basil,  Alexios  I  s  general, 
was  praised  by  William  of  Apulia  as  an  experi¬ 
enced  warrior;  George  was  doux  of  Philippopolis. 
Manuel  I’s  contemporary,  Nicholas  Mesopota- 
mites,  was  extolled  by  an  anonymous  poet  for 
adorning  the  Virgin’s  icon  (Lampros,  “Mark,  kod.” 
185,  no. 366. 16).  In  the  late  12th  C.  the  Mesopo- 
tamitai  occupied  important  posts  in  the  civil  ad¬ 
ministration:  Constantine  the  kanikleios,  Isaac  IPs 
favorite,  was  eulogized  by  Nikephoros  Chryso- 
berges  in  an  unpublished  speech  (Kazhdan- 
Franklin,  Studies  226f).  As  a  result  of  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  Empress  Euphrosynf.  Doukaina  Kama- 
tera,  Constantine  acquired  the  highest  place  in 
the  administration  of  Alexios  III,  along  with  his 
two  (unnamed)  brothers;  Constantine  had  an  ec¬ 
clesiastical  career  as  well,  and  Patr.  George  II 
Xiphilinos  granted  him  special  permission  to  serve 
both  state  and  church.  Later  he  fell  from  imperial 
favor  and  ca.  1196-98  was  appointed  metropoli¬ 
tan  of  Thessalonike  to  remove  him  from  the  court; 
he  remained  metropolitan  until  sometime  be¬ 
tween  1222  and  1228.  Several  Mesopotamitai  were 
civil  officials  at  the  end  of  the  12th  C.,  including 
Michael,  protonobelissimohypertatos  in  1195.  Joseph 
Mesopotamites  was  imperial  secretary,  close  to  the 
circle  of  the  Crown  Prince  Theodore  Laskaris, 
but  in  1253  he  fell  into  disgrace  and  came  under 
investigation  (Angold,  Byz.  Government  163).  The 
Mesopotamitai  played  a  substantial  role  in  church 
administration:  Mesopotamites  Konstomeres  was 
metropolitan  of  Neopatras  in  the  early  13th  C. 

Some  Mesopotamitai  bore  the  name  not  be¬ 
cause  they  belonged  to  this  family,  but  because 
they  were  monks  of  the  Mesopotamon  monastery 
in  Epiros,  which  is  attested  in  the  11th  C.  G. 
Astruc-Morize  ( Scriptorium  37  [1983]  105—59)  sug" 
gested  that  Isaac  Mesopotamites,  the  owner  of 
several  MSS  produced  in  the  mid- 13th  C.  and 
metropolitan  of  Smyrna  ca.1261,  was  a  monk  at 
Mesopotamon. 


lit.  V.  Laurent,  “La  succession  episcopate  de  la  metro- 
pole  de  Thessalonique  dans  la  premiere  moitie  du  XHIe 
siecle,”  BZ  56  (1963)  284—96  (and  his  Corpus  5.1,  110.464), 
with  corr.  V.  Grumel,  BZ  59  (1966)  395.  P.  Lamma,  “Un 
prostagma  inedito  attribuito  a  Isacco  11“  I’Angelo,”  Acca- 
demia  di  scienze,  lettere  ed  arti  di  Modena.  Atti  e  memorien  10 
(1952)  248.  Dieten,  ErldiUerungen  173—75 •  PLP,  nos.  17954- 
58.  '  -A.K. 

MESOTHYNIA.  See  Bithynia. 

MESROP  MASTOC',  inventor  of  the  Armenian 
script;  born  Taron  mid-4th  C.,  died  Valarsapat 
17  Feb.  439  or  440.  He  is  known  as  Mastoc'  in 
the  earliest  sources  and  as  Mesrop  in  the  8th  C. 
and  later.  Modern  writers  often  combine  the 
names. 

After  an  early  career  at  the  Armenian  court 
Mesrop  Mastoc'  became  a  hermit.  By  the  end  of 
the  century  he  was  engaged  in  missionary  activity 
in  outlying  areas,  accompanied  by  a  group  of 
disciples.  Encouraged  by  King  Vram-Shapuh  and 
Patr.  Sahak,  he  sought  help  in  northern  Syria  to 
compose  a  script.  Circa  400,  with  the  help  of  a 
Greek  calligrapher,  Ruhnus,  he  created  the  Ar¬ 
menian  alphabet  at  Samosata.  This  was  based  on 
the  Greek  alphabet  with  extra  letters  intercalated. 
The  first  book  translated  was  the  Proverbs  of  Sol¬ 
omon.  (See  Armenian  Literature.) 

According  to  his  pupil  and  biographer  Koriun, 
Mesrop  Mastoc'  also  invented  scripts  for  Georgian 
and  Caucasian  Albanian;  this  is  not  confirmed  by 
non-Armenian  sources.  Mesrop  Mastoc'  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  missionary  activity  and  in  orga¬ 
nizing  with  Sahak  the  first  groups  of  translators. 

source.  Vita  by  Koriun — Vark'  Mastoc’i,  ed.  M.  Abefean 
(Erevan  1941).  Eng.  tr.  by  B.  Norehad  (Delmar,  N.Y., 

^SI- 

lit.  P.  Peeters,  “Pour  l’histoire  des  origines  de  l’alphabet 
armenien,”  REArtn  g  (1929)  203-37.  Banber  Matenadarani 
(Erevan)  7  (1964).  P.N.  Akinian,  Der  heilige  Mashtotz  War- 
dapet,  sein  Leben  und  sein  Wirken  (Vienna  1949).  -R.T. 

MESSALIANISM,  the  ascetic  and  pietistic  move¬ 
ment  of  the  Messalians  (MecrcraAtai'ot,  from  Syr¬ 
iac  mslyn,  “praying  people”),  also  termed  Euchitai; 
it  probably  originated  in  Mesopotamia  in  the  4th 
C.  and  spread  to  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Asia  Minor. 
The  Messalians  never  formed  an  institutionalized 
sect,  nor  did  they  develop  any  doctrine  or  create 
a  hierarchy  (J.  Gribomont  in  Epektasis  [Beau- 
chesne  1972]  611).  They  expressed  the  feelings 
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of  radical  groups  within  Christianity:  they  be¬ 
lieved  that  a  demon  is  encamped  in  man’s  soul 
and  that  neither  baptism  nor  other  sacraments 
suffice  to  expel  him;  only  the  “baptism  of  fire”  or 
spiritual  purification  can  liberate  men  from  the 
power  of  evil  (A.  Guillaumont  in  Melanges  d’histoire 
des  religions  offerts  a  Henri-Charles  Puech  [Paris  1974] 
5^-23);  the  instrument  of  purification  is  first 
and  foremost  prayer,  through  which  man  attains 
freedom  from  passions  and  the  Holy  Spirit  de¬ 
scends  upon  him.  The  leading  exponent  of  Mes- 
salianism  was  Makarios/Symeon. 

Attitudes  toward  Messalians  were  ambivalent: 
on  the  one  hand  they  were  criticized  by  Ephrem 
the  Syrian,  Epiphanios,  and  later  theologians  such 
as  John  of  Damascus  and  Euthymios  Zigabenos; 
they  were  condemned  by  local  councils  in  Side 
and  Antioch  in  390  and  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus 
in  431.  On  the  other  hand,  some  church  fathers 
such  as  Eustathios  of  Sebasteia  and  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  described  them  with  sympathy;  extreme 
monastic  asceticism  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  had 
much  in  common  with  Messalian  practice. 

Both  names,  Messalians  and  Euchitai,  appear 
in  later  antiheretical  polemics:  Psellos  composed 
a  dialogue  against  Euchitai  in  Thrace  who  wor¬ 
shiped  Satan  (M.  Wellenhofer,  BZ  30  [1929-30] 
477-84),  and  Patr.  John  XIV  Kalekas  attacked 
the  “modern  Messalians”  (Beck,  Kirche  712).  Evi¬ 
dently,  these  Messalians  had  no  direct  connections 
with  the  extremist  movement  of  the  4th-7th  C. 

lit.  I.  Hausherr,  Etudes  de  spirituality  orientate  (Rome 
1969)  64-96.  A.  Louth,  “Messalianism  and  Pelagianism,” 
StP  17.1  (1982)  127-35.  H  Dorries,  “Die  Messalianer  im 
Zeugnis  ihrer  Bestreiter,”  Saeculum  21  (1970)  213-27.  R. 
Staats,  Gregor  von  Nyssa  und  die  Messalianer  (Berlin  1968). 

— T.E.G. 


MESSENIA  (Mecrc nqvia),  a  region  in  the  south¬ 
western  Peloponnesos  bordering  on  Elis,  Arkadia, 
and  the  Taygetos  mountain  chain.  The  data  from 
the  period  of  the  Roman  Empire  are  scarce;  among 
a  few  inscriptions  with  names  of  emperors,  the 
latest  is  what  may  be  a  milestone  from  Haliartos 
mentioning  Constantine  I  and  his  sons  ( Inscrip - 
tiones  Graecae  5.1  [Berlin  1913]  no.  1420);  some 
large  estates  existed  in  the  western  valley  (U. 
Kahrstedt,  Die  wirtschaftliche  Gesicht  Griechenlands 
in  der  Kaiserzeit  [Bern  1954]  220—34).  The  name 
of  the  city  of  Messene  is  still  to  be  found  in 
Hierokles,  and  the  Peloponnesian  bishopric  of 


“Mossina”  appears  in  a  notitia  ( Notitiae  CP  3:766). 

In  the  7th— 8th  C.  the  territory  was  invaded  by 
the  Slavs,  who  left  some  traces  of  their  language 
in  local  toponymy.  Thereafter  the  name  Messenia 
disappears  from  the  sources,  with  the  exception 
of  certain  archaizing  writers  such  as  pseudo-  ( 

Sphrantzes,  who  speaks  of  the  Messeniac  Bay  (Sphr. 

278.23,  280.4-5).  Korone,  Methone,  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  Kalamata  were  the  most  important 
cities;  remains  of  several  Byz.  and  Frankish  mon¬ 
uments  survive  there  and  elsewhere  in  Messenia. 

The  most  significant  fresco  program  is  that  at  the 
Church  of  the  Virgin  Zoodochos  Pege  at  Sama- 
rina,  painted  ca.1200  in  a  style  that  is  already 
emerging  from  late  Komnenian  formulas  (C. 
Scheven-Christians,  Die  Kirche  der  Zoodochos  Pege  1 

bei  Samari  in  Messenien  [Bonn  1980]). 

LIT.  A.  Orlandos,  “Ek  tes  Christianikes  Messenes,”  ABME  ] 

1 1  (1969)  87-114.  D.  Georgacas,  W.  McDonald,  Placenames 
of  Southwest  Peloponnesus  (Minneapolis  1967). 

-A.K.,  N.P.S. 


MESSINA  from  antiquity  a  port  city 

at  the  northeastern  tip  of  Sicily  controlling  the 
Straits  of  Messina,  the  principal  crossing  from  the 
island  to  southern  Italy.  During  the  Gothic  war 
of  Justinian  I,  Totila  occupied  Messina  briefly  in 
550,  but  it  remained  in  Byz.  hands  through  the 
mid-gth  C.  Messina  acknowledged  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  authority  of  the  popes  until  the  730s;  accord¬ 
ingly,  the  7th-C.  seal  of  its  bishop  Theodore  bears 
a  Latin  legend,  while  the  seal  of  the  8th-C.  bishop 
Paul  is  in  Greek  (Laurent,  Corpus  5.1,  nos.  899- 
900).  The  Arabs,  acting  in  alliance  with  Naples, 
conquered  Messina  in  842/3.  In  901  a  Greek  fleet, 
trying  to  cut  off  Arab  forces  in  Calabria  from 
their  Sicilian  bases,  reached  Messina,  but  the  Byz. 
were  defeated  and  lost  30  ships.  The  Byz.  man¬ 
aged  to  capture  the  city  ca.976  but  were  unable 
to  hold  it.  In  1025,  Basil  Boioannes  led  an  expe¬ 
dition  to  Messina  but  was  recalled  before  he 
achieved  his  goal.  In  1038  George  Maniakes  took 
Messina,  routed  the  Arabs  at  nearby  Rametta,  and 
occupied  several  cities  including  Syracuse;  he  was 
also  recalled,  however,  and  all  his  acquisitions  save 
Messina  were  lost.  In  1061  the  Norman  adven¬ 
turer  Roger  (I),  brother  of  Robert  Guiscard,  seized 
the  city.  According  to  a  later  account,  the  Nor¬ 
mans  were  summoned  by  the  Christians  in  Mes¬ 
sina,  but,  in  reality,  the  garrison  of  Messina  sought 


Muslim  support  against  Roger  (Chalandon,  Domi¬ 
nation  normande  1:192-96). 

Greeks  continued  to  play  a  role  in  Messina  after 
the  Norman  occupation:  the  archives  of  the  mon¬ 
astery  of  S.  Maria  di  Messina  contain  Greek  doc¬ 
uments  beginning  with  a  deed  of  purchase  dated 
1076/7  as  well  as  Latin  acts,  the  earliest  of  which 
is  the  grant  of  bishop  Robert  of  Troina  and  Mes¬ 
sina  of  1103.  The  typikon  of  the  monastery  of  the 
Savior  (S.  Salvatore)  in  Messina  was  compiled  in 
Greek  by  the  archimandrite  Loukas  in  1131.  In 
the  13th  and  14th  C.  merchants  from  Messina 
were  active  traders  in  the  East. 

Monuments  of  Messina.  Destroyed  by  an  earth¬ 
quake  in  1908  and  by  bombardment  in  World 
War  II,  Messina  has  only  a  few  extant  medieval 
monuments.  The  earliest  survivors  are  S.  Annun- 
ziata  dei  Catalani  (12th  C.?)  and,  outside  the  city, 
S.  Maria  near  Mili  San  Pietro,  founded  by  Count 
Roger  I  around  1092.  On  the  site  of  the  destroyed 
Basilian  monastery  of  S.  Salvatore  is  the  Museo 
Regionale,  displaying  objects  from  the  buildings 
ruined  in  1908,  including  byzantinizing  mosaics 
from  S.  Gregorio  (13th  C.);  the  sarcophagus  of 
Loukas,  archimandrite  of  the  Patir  monastery 
(died  1 175);  and  a  marble  icon  of  the  Hodegetria 
copied  from  an  lith-C.  exemplar  in  Istanbul. 

sources.  A.  Guillou,  Les  actes  grecs  de  S.  Maria  di  Messina 
(Palermo  1963).  M.  Arranz,  Le  typicon  du  monastere  du  Saint- 
Sauveur  d  Messine  (Rome  1969). 

lit.  M.  Alibrandi,  “Messinesi  in  Levante  nel  Medioevo,” 
AStSic3  21.2  (1971-72)  97-110.  S.  Prestifilippo  and  T. 
Saitta,  Messina  artistica  e  monumentale  (Messina  1974).  G. 
Consoli,  Messina,  Museo  Regionale  (Bologna  1980).  V.  Las- 
areff,  “Early  Italo-Byzantine  Painting  in  Sicily,”  Burlington 
Magazine  63  (1933)  279-87.  -A.K.,  D.K. 

METALLURGY,  the  extraction  of  metals  from 
their  ores,  normally  at  sites  near  mines.  The  metal 
was  then  formed  into  ingots  (mazia)  which  were 
sold  to  smiths  for  fabrication  into  metal  objects. 

Iron.  Ironmaking  in  the  Roman  period  was 
often  divided  into  two  states,  roasting  and  smelt¬ 
ing.  Crushed  iron  ore  was  roasted  in  open  fur¬ 
naces,  with  wood  as  fuel,  to  remove  excess  water 
or  carbon  dioxide.  The  roasted  ore  was  then 
smelted,  at  a  higher  heat,  in  small  furnaces,  using 
charcoal  as  fuel.  The  resulting  spongy  mass  of 
iron  was  then  alternately  hammered  and  heated 
to  produce  ingots.  Remains  of  furnaces  and  slag 
heaps  have  been  found  at  numerous  archaeolog¬ 
ical  sites,  for  example,  in  the  Crimea  (A.  Jakobson, 


Srednevekovye  sel’skie  poselenija  J  ugo-Zapadnoj  Tav- 
riki  [Leningrad  1979]  164-68),  and  in  Capidava, 
Pacuiul  lui  Soare,  and  Dinogetia  (E.  Zah,  Pontica 
4  [1971]  191—207).  It  is  sometimes  said  that  be¬ 
fore  the  14th  C.  only  wrought  iron  was  made, 
and  that  the  temperatures  in  the  furnaces  could 
not  be  raised  sufficiently  high  to  produce  molten 
cast  steel.  In  the  5th  or  6th  C.  the  lexicographer 
Hesychios  of  Alexandria  explained  the  word  ka- 
lathos  as  a  vessel  in  which  iron  was  melted  (R. 
Halleux,  Le  probleme  des  metaux  dans  la  science  an¬ 
tique  [Paris  1974]  197). 

Copper.  After  being  smelted  from  its  ore,  it  was 
alloyed  with  tin  to  form  bronze  or  with  zinc  to 
form  brass. 

Silver  and  Gold.  Silver  and  gold  were  ex¬ 
tracted  from  lead  and  other  base  metal  ores  by  a 
process  called  cupellation.  They  were  heated  in  a 
furnace  to  a  temperature  of  about  1,000  degrees 
centigrade  and  oxidized  with  air  from  a  bellows. 
The  extracted  metal  was  very  soft  and  hence  was 
usually  alloyed  with  copper.  Sometimes  gold  nug¬ 
gets  could  be  panned  from  streams  and  needed 
no  further  refinement. 

lit.  J.  Ramin,  La  technique  miniere  et  metallurgique  des 
anciens  (Brussels  1977).  D.  Strong,  D.  Brown,  Roman  Crafts 
(London  1976)  12,  127—40.  -A.M.T.,  A.K. 


METALWORK.  The  metals  most  used  in  Byz. 
were  gold,  silver,  bronze,  lead,  and  iron.  Imi¬ 
tations  of  gold  and  silver  were  obtained  by  apply¬ 
ing  gold,  silver,  and  tin  leaf  to  other  metals.  Re¬ 
lated  metallic  effects  were  gained  by  glazes  and 
glosses  added  to  ceramics,  while  glass  objects 
copied  those  in  metal — eventually,  perhaps,  re¬ 
placing  some  domestic  gold  and  silver  plate.  Pre¬ 
cious  metals  were  sometimes  counterfeited,  and 
therefore  a  touchstone  was  used  by  the  silversmith 
to  test  for  purity.  Metals  were  obtained  from 
mines  but  were  also  recycled,  particularly  for  coins. 
At  least  in  the  4th  C.,  metals  were  transported  by 
the  state  in  the  form  of  ingots.  State  metalwork¬ 
ing  extended  to  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  coins, 
gold  medallions,  largitio  dishes,  jewelry, 
weapons,  and  armor  (including  ceremonial  ar¬ 
mor  embellished  in  gold  and  silver  by  the  bar- 
baricarii)  and,  apparently,  from  the  4th  to  the 
7th/8th  C.,  certain  silver  objects  marked  with  im¬ 
perial  silver  stamps.  Lead  seals  were  produced 
for  civil,  military,  and  ecclesiastical  officials  of  all 
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ranks.  Public  and  private  metalworking  establish¬ 
ments  functioned  simultaneously:  the  Book  of  the 
Eparch  ( Bk .  of  Eparch  2.1,  11)  refers  to  the  inde¬ 
pendent  ergastekia  of  silver-  and  goldsmiths  in 
Constantinople  and  stipulates  that  the  chrysochooi 
be  grouped  together  on  the  Mese.  Coppersmiths 
(see  Smith)  were  apparently  located  near  the 
Chalkoprateia  church. 

Byz.  metalwork  generally  preserved  Roman 
techniques,  with  the  notable  exception  of  the 
manufacture  of  large-scale  bronze  statuary,  which 
had  ceased  by  the  early  7th  C.  Techniques  that 
did  continue  included  the  application  of  ham¬ 
mered  sheets  of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  to  fui- 
niture  and  architectural  members  as  metal  rev¬ 
etments  and  the  related  treatment  of  doors.  The 
survival  of  advanced  metalworking  techniques  is 
suggested  by  the  existence  of  automata.  Smaller 
scale  Byz.  metalwork  included  the  production  of 
gold  plates  used  from  the  8th  C.  onward  in  mak¬ 
ing  enamels;  domestic  plate,  household  fittings 
(see  Tools  and  Household  Fittings),  utensils, 
and  liturgical  vessels  in  silver  and  bronze  pro¬ 
duced  by  both  hammering  and  casting  tech¬ 
niques;  and  forged  iron  tools.  Gold  and  silver 
objects  display  diverse  techniques  of  decoration, 
for  example,  raising  decoration  from  the  reverse 
(repousse)  or  from  the  front  (engraving  and  chas¬ 
ing)  and  openwork  (as  on  the  Antioch  “Chal¬ 
ice”);  embellishments,  included  gilding  and  inlay¬ 
ing  of  details  in  niello  and  encrustation  with 
gems  or  enameled  plaques.  Techniques  used  for 
jewelry  were  likewise  varied. 

In  contrast  to  the  investigation  of  qth-7th  C. 
silver  and  bronze,  so  far  very  little  scientific  re¬ 
search  has  been  undertaken  on  works  of  the  9th 
C.  and  later  (M.  Cagiano  de  Azevedo,  BICR  9- 
10  [1952]  23-40).  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the 
size  and  weight  of  cast  bronzes  was  reduced  and 
silver  usually  employed  only  in  thin  sheets  after 
the  9th  C.;  in  the  15th  C.  Bessarion  complained 
that  metalwork  was  no  longer  to  be  expected  in 
Byz.  The  account  in  De  ceremoniis  of  the  prepa¬ 
ration  for  the  Cretan  campaign  of  960-61  is  ex¬ 
tremely  useful  for  the  list  of  implements  and 
weapons  it  provides,  for  some  information  about 
their  cost  and  the  quantity,  as  well  as  for  the  cost 
of  lead,  copper,  and  tin  valued  in  the  ratio  of 
4:18:34  (De  cer.  675.14-15,  676.2-3).  Alchemical 
MSS  may  someday  provide  clues  to  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  alloys,  methods  of  refining  metals,  and 


casting  and  gilding;  for  the  time  being  they  have 
been  insufficiently  studied.  (See  also  Metal¬ 


lurgy.) 

lit  Arirenterie  romaine  et  byzantine,  ed.  K  Baratte  (Palis 
1  986).  Roman  Crafts ,  ed.  D.  Strong,  D.  Brown  (London 
1076).  Sodini,  “L’artisanat  urbain”  71-119.;  M.  Lombard, 
Les  metaux  dans  Vancien  monde  du  Ve  ait  Me  siecle  (1  aris  The 
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METAMORPHOSIS.  See  Transfiguration. 


METANOIA  (Merdeoia),  female  personifica¬ 
tion  of  Repentance  (see  Penance),  associated  with 
David’s  remorse  for  his  sin  with  Bathsheba  (2  Sam 
12).  Metanoia  occurs  in  the  Paris  Psalter  and 
related  MSS  (Buchthal,  Paris  Psalter,  figs.  8,  54) 
and  embodies  the  sentiment  physically  conveyed 
by  the  king’s  attitude  of  proskynesis.  Metanoia  is 
depicted  as  a  classicizing  figure,  garbed  in  a  chiton 
and  raising  one  hand  to  her  chin  in  the  Antique 
gesture  of  meditation  or  mourning.  -A  C. 


METAPHOR  ( ixETOKpopa ,  lit.  “transference”),  a 
compressed  simile  in  which  two  objects  are  jux¬ 
taposed  by  analogy.  Eustathios  of  Thessalonike 
(Eust.  Comm.  II.  4:523  [1242.33-35])  states  that 
poetry  requires  “unusual  imagery”  ( terastion ),  cit¬ 
ing  as  an  example  Iliad  21:388,  ‘heaven  trum¬ 
peted.”  “Had  [HomerJ  said  ‘heaven  thundered,’ 
it  would  not  have  the  effect  of  a  paradox,”  com¬ 
ments  Eustathios.  In  the  wake  of  antique  classifi¬ 
cation,  the  Byz.  used  metaphors  aimed  at  the 
animation  of  the  material  world  ( apo  empsychon  eis 
apsycha ),  so  that,  for  example,  arrows  would  be 
called  bloodthirsty.  Especially  important  was  met¬ 
aphor  in  relation  to  religious  objects  or  persons 
worthy  of  veneration:  the  Virgin  was  the  new  Eve, 
ekklesia ,  a  well,  crown,  rose,  burning  bush,  rod  of 
Aaron,  closed  garden,  and  so  on;  the  cross  (ac¬ 
cording  to  Germanos  II)  was  the  throne  of  God, 
a  ladder  to  heaven,  the  imperial  scepter,  the  altar, 
the  couch  of  the  Lord,  and  so  on  (PG  140:6376- 
640A).  The  effect  of  metaphors  was  enhanced  by 
their  agglomeration,  exaggeration,  and  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  puns.  On  the  other  hand,  traditional 
and  “stable”  metaphors  (e.g.,  “time  rides  by”)  were 
not  perceived  as  such.  Vestiges  of  popular  every¬ 
day  metaphors,  including  references  to  sexual 
and  bodily  functions,  are  infrequent  in  “pure” 
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literary  texts;  an  example  is  found  in  Niketas 
Choniates  (Nik. Chon.  473  58— 59)  who  makes 
Ivanko  complain  about  his  young  bride,  “Why  do 
you  give  me  a  suckling  kid  to  cover  when  I  am  in 
need  of  a  full-grown  goat?” 

lit.  S.  Mrozek.,  “Les  phenomenes  economiques  dans  les 
metaphores  de  l’antiquite  tardive,”  Eos  72  (1984)  393—407. 
Lausberg ,  Handbuch  1:285-91.  -A.K. 

METATORION  {/zTjraraipioe;  also  mitatorikion, 
etc.),  a  room  in  Hagia  Sophia,  Constantinople, 
and  perhaps  other  churches.  The  term  first  ap¬ 
pears  in  Theodore  Lector  (127.26-27),  who  re¬ 
lates  that  some  conspirators  attacked  Patr.  Eu- 
phemios  (489—95)  “in  front  of  the  metatorion.” 
According  to  the  Narrative  on  the  Construction  of 
Hagia  Sophia  (Preger,  Scriptores  104.1—3),  Justi¬ 
nian  I  erected  a  metatorion ,  that  is,  a  chamber 
(, koiton ),  paneled  with  gold,  where  he  “might  rest 
whenever  he  went  to  the  church.”  In  the  Book  of 
Ceremonies  Constantine  VII  Porphyrogennetos 
often  mentions  the  metatorion  as  a  chamber  in  the 
Great  Church  that  “the  lords”  enter  during  great 
feasts  (De  cer.  566.1-4);  after  taking  communion 
in  a  chapel,  the  emperor  moved  into  the  metatorion 
(88.10—1 1);  here  he  changed  his  clothes  (192.18— 
19)  and  took  breakfast  together  with  his  megistanes 
and  senators  (18.2-4).  This  implies  that  the  meta¬ 
torion  was  a  substantial  space  housing  a  suite 
consisting  of  a  narrow  triklinos  (the  place  for 
breakfast),  the  metatorikion  proper,  and  a  koiton 
(log. 2 1—23).  The  precise  location  of  the  metatorion 
is  not  clear:  Constantine  variously  describes  it  as 
situated  near  the  bema  and  altar  (17.12,  145.16— 
17),  behind  the  gate  of  the  narthex  (64.4-5),  or 
in  the  gallery  (157.16);  even  more  enigmatic  is 
the  evidence  of  chroniclers  (e.g.,  TheophCont 
370.18—20)  that  when  Nicholas  I  Mystikos  pro¬ 
hibited  Leo  VI  from  entering  Hagia  Sophia,  the 
emperor  went  to  the  metatorion  “via  the  right  side.” 

This  diversity  of  evidence  in  the  sources  has 
resulted  in  diversity  of  scholarly  opinions:  there 
is  disagreement  as  to  whether  there  were  one,  two 
(Dagron,  CP  imaginaire  256,  n.192),  or  even  three 
(Strube)  metatoria;  and  whether  it  was  housed  in 
the  southeast  exedra  (Majeska,  Travelers  228)  or 
in  the  south  nave  (Strube),  or  inside  or  outside 
the  church  (D.F.  Beljaev,  Byzantina  2  [St.  Peters¬ 
burg  1893]  128).  In  the  Madrid  MS  of  John 
Skylitzes  the  term  is  attached  to  a  domed  structure 
in  which  Leo  VI  reads  Samonas’s  attack  on  icons 
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(Grabar-Manoussacas,  Skylitzes,  no.268).  Attempts 
to  identify  certain  parts  of  excavated  churches  as 
metatoria  (D.  Pallas,  EEBS  20  [1950]  295-307)  are 
highly  hypothetical  (P.  Lemerle,  REB  10  [1952] 
185). 

lit.  Strube,  West.  Eingangsseite  72-81.  J.B.  Papadopou- 
los,  “Le  mutatorion  des  eglises  byzantines,”  in  Mem. L. Petit 
366-72.  — A.C. 

METEORA  (from  /z-ereoipo?,  “floating  in  the  air”), 
a  group  of  monasteries  built  on  rocky  spires  in 
northwestern  Thessaly  near  Stagoi.  The  spectac¬ 
ular  outcrops  of  this  region,  from  200  to  300  m 
high,  are  formed  of  eroded  conglomerate  and 
riddled  with  caves  that  provided  shelter  for  the 
hermits  who  first  settled  there.  Organized  mon- 
asticism  developed  quite  late  at  Meteora;  its  first 
attested  establishment  was  the  early  lqth-C.  skete 
at  Doupiane  under  the  supervision  of  a  protos. 
A  number  of  Athonite  monks  moved  to  Meteora 
to  escape  Turkish  pirate  raids.  The  oldest  surviv¬ 
ing  church  is  the  katholikon  in  the  rock-cut  mon¬ 
astery  of  the  Hypapante,  built,  according  to  a  later 
inscription,  in  1366/7.  Its  well-preserved  decora¬ 
tive  program  (T.  Velmans,  La  peinture  murale  byz¬ 
antine  a  la  fin  du  Moyen  Age  [Paris  1977]  20if) 
includes  sainted  local  bishops  such  as  Achilleios 
of  Larissa  and  Oikoumenios  of  Trikkala.  The 
most  important  monastery  at  Meteora  was  the 
Great  Meteoron,  dedicated  to  the  Transfiguration 
and  founded  by  Athanasios  of  Meteora  in  the 
late  14th  C.  The  second  founder  of  the  Meteoron 
was  John-Ioasaph  Uros  (1373?— 1423?),  son  of 
Symeon  UroS,  “emperor”  of  the  Serbs  and  Greeks 
in  Thessaly;  he  eventually  became  head  or  “fa¬ 
ther”  of  the  Meteoron.  The  cross-in-square  church 
that  he  founded  in  1388  now  serves  as  the  bema 
for  the  i6th-C.  katholikon.  The  monasteries  of  St. 
Stephen  and  St.  Nicholas  Anapausas  were  also 
founded  in  the  late  14th  C.,  Hagia  Trias  in  1476; 
the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  Anapausas,  built  in 
1527,  has  frescoes  by  Theophanes  of  Crete.  Other 
monasteries,  including  Barlaam,  Rousanou,  and 
Prodromos,  were  post-Byz.  foundations  of  the 
16th  C.  when  the  Meteora  were  at  the  height  of 
their  prosperity  and  provided  a  bastion  of  Ortho¬ 
doxy  during  the  Turkish  occupation  of  Greece. 

sources.  N.A.  Bees,  “Symbolc  eis  ten  historian  ton  monon 
ton  Meteoron,”  Byzantis  1  (1909)  191— 332.  S.  Lambros, 
“Symbolai  eis  ten  historian  ton  monon  ton  tJeteoron,”  NE 
2  (i905)  49-1 56. 
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LIT.  D.M.  Nicol,  Meteora,  The  Rock  Monasteries  of  Thessaly 
(London  1975)-  N.A.  Bees,  Ta  cheirographa  ton  Meteoron 
kodikon  ton  apokeimenon  eis  las  monos  ton  Meteoron  (Athens 
1967).  G.A.  Soteriou,  ‘  Hai  monai  ton  Meteoron,”  EEBS  4 
(1927)  382-415.  N.  Nikonanos,  Meteora.  Ta  monasteria  kai 
he  historia  tons  (Athens  1987).  -A.M.T.,  A.C. 

METER.  Though  the  distinction  between  long 
and  short  syllables  in  Greek  had  been  disappear¬ 
ing  since  at  least  the  2nd  C.  b.c.,  educated  writers 
of  poetry  in  the  first  Byz.  centuries  still  seemed 
able  to  appreciate  the  difference  and  the  ancient 
metrical  patterns  based  on  it.  The  number  of 
meters  used,  however,  was  reduced  to  hexame¬ 
ter,  elegiac  couplet  (hexameter  +  pentameter), 
iambic  trimeter,  and  Anacreontic.  Synesios  of 
Cyrene  was  the  last  poet  to  make  extensive  use  of 
the  other  classical  meters.  In  the  surviving  meters 
there  was  also  a  tendency  to  regulate  the  number 
of  syllables  and  the  position  of  some  word-accents, 
particularly  at  the  ends  of  lines.  In  the  6th  C.  the 
wide  use  of  these  meters  was  clearly  archaizing, 
but  seems  to  represent  the  last  throes  of  a  dying 
tradition,  rather  than  the  revival  of  a  dead  one. 
The  use  of  the  hexameter  after  the  7th  C.,  how¬ 
ever,  appears  to  be  a  purely  artificial  genre  exer¬ 
cise.  Iambic  trimeters  and  Anacreontics  evolved 
in  the  same  way,  but  more  gradually. 

The  archaic  meters  were  replaced  by  two  kinds 
of  rhythmical  forms,  based  on  word-accent  rather 
than  length  of  syllable:  the  ecclesiastical  (esp.  in 
the  kontakion  and  the  kanon,  showing  respon¬ 
sion  of  rhythmical  patterns  between  whole 
strophes)  and  the  rhythmical  line.  The  three  most 
common  repeated  lines  are  of  15,  12,  and  8  syl¬ 
lables,  forming  political  verse,  the  dodecasyl- 
lable,  and  the  Byz.  Anacreontic,  respectively.  Po¬ 
litical  verse  has  some  similarities  with  the  late 
hexameter,  but  is  unlikely  to  have  developed  from 
it;  the  other  two  forms  clearly  grow  out  of  the 
ancient  iambic  trimeter  and  Anacreontic.  As  the 
influence  of  the  rhythmic  meter  first  began  to  be 
felt,  the  poets  remained  anxious  to  keep  up  the 
ancient  patterns — what  has  been  called  the  his¬ 
torical  orthography  of  versification,”  a  meaning¬ 
less  symbol  of  poetic  proficiency.  Thus  much  12- 
and  8-syllable  verse  of  the  gth  to  12th  C.  tries  to 
satisfy  the  archaic  demands  for  a  pattern  of  long 
and  short  syllables,  and  also  to  place  word-accents 
correctly  for  the  contemporary  ear.  Only  political 
verse,  and  some  later  12-  and  8-syllable  verse,  was 
written  without  serious  regard  for  the  pattern  of 
syllable  quantities. 


lit.  P.  Maas,  Greek  Metre,  tr.  H.  Lloyd-Jones  (Oxford 
1962).  F.  Dolger,  “Die  byzantinische  Dichtung  in  der  Rein- 
sprache,” Eucharisterion  (Thessalonike  1961)  1—63.  Hunger, 
Lit.  2:89-97.  -M-JT 

METHODIOS,  bishop  of  Olympos  in  Lycia,  per¬ 
haps  also  of  Patara,  Philippi,  and  Tarsos;  saint 
(martyred  ca.311);  feastday  20  June.  His  one  ex¬ 
tant  work  is  the  Symposium  or  On  Chastity,  a  dia¬ 
logue  in  which  ten  maidens  extol  their  purity,  in 
contrast  to  the  celebration  of  Eros  in  Plato’s  Sym¬ 
posium  (T.  Miller  in  Anticnost’  1  Vizantija  [Moscow 
1975l  i75-94b  Two  main  themes  are  Origenist 
asceticism  and  Irenaean  recapitulation.  Attached 
as  postlude  is  his  Partheneion  (Maidens’  Song — the 
Greek  title  perhaps  deliberately  recalls  Aleman), 
a  hymn  to  Christ,  Mary,  and  the  Church  (virginity 
again  the  connecting  theme),  in  iambic  strophe 
with  acrostics  and  refrain,  the  first  Greek  fore¬ 
runner  of  the  kontakion.  Methodios  was  also  an 
active  polemicist,  attacking  Origenist  notions  of 
the  human  body  and  time  in  a  treatise  on  the 
resurrection  ( Aglaophon )  and  Gnostic  fatalism  in 
an  essay  on  free  will  (I.  Dujcev,  Balcanica  8  [1977] 
115—27);  extracts  from  the  Greek  text  survive. 
His  Plotinian  view  of  time  and  his  development 
of  a  dualism  between  historical  and  eternal  exis¬ 
tence,  akin  to  Plato’s  form-matter  dichotomy,  have 
been  seen  as  a  critical  influence  on  the  theology 
of  the  Cappadocian  Fathers  (B.  Otis,  DOP  12 
[1958]  118-20).  Other  works,  mainly  scholarly 
exegesis  of  Old  Testament  lore,  survive  only 
in  Church  Slavonic  translations.  The  lost  work 
most  to  be  regretted  is  probably  his  refutation 
of  Porphyry.  (See  also  Methodios  of  Patara, 
Pseudo-.) 

ed.  PG  18:9-408.  Le  Banquet,  ed.  H.  Musurillo,  V.  De- 
bidour  (Paris  1963),  with  Fr.  tr.  Eng.  tr.  H.  Musurillo,  The 
Symposium  (Westminster,  Md.,  1958). 

'  lit.  H.  Musurillo,  DictSpir  10  (1980)  1 109-17.  V.  Buch- 
heit,  Studien  zu  Methodios  von  Olympos  (Berlin  1958).  Idem, 
“Das  Symposium  des  Methodios  arianisch  interpoliert?  in 
Uberlieferungsgeschichtliche  Untersuchungen,  ed.  F.  Paschke 
(Berlin  1981)  109-14.  C.  Riggi,  “Teologia  della  storia  nel 
Simposio  di  Metodio  di  Olimpo,”  Augustinianum  16  (1976) 
61-84.  ~BB- 

METHODIOS,  missionary  to  the  Slavs  and  saint; 
born  Thessalonike  ca.815,  died  6  Apr.  885;  feast- 
day  6  Apr.  His  baptismal  name  was  perhaps  Mi¬ 
chael.  The  brother  of  Constantine  the  Philoso¬ 
pher,  Methodios  began  his  career  as  an 
administrator,  serving  as  archon  of  a  “Slavic  prin¬ 
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cipality”  in  Macedonia.  About  850  he  abandoned 
his  wife  and  withdrew  to  Mt.  Olympos  in  Bithy- 
nia,  where  he  eventually  became  hegoumenos  of 
the  “Polychron”  (=  Gr.  Polychronios?)  monastery 
and  perhaps  was  ordained  a  priest.  He  may  have 
accompanied  Constantine  on  his  trip  to  Khazaria 
in  861.  Emp.  Michael  III  sent  Methodios  and 
Constantine  to  Moravia  in  863.  The  extent  to 
which  Methodios  helped  Constantine  create  the 
Glagolitic  alphabet  and  translate  Greek  texts 
into  Church  Slavonic  is  unclear.  He  journeyed 
with  Constantine  to  Rome  in  867,  and  in  869 
Pope  Hadrian  II  consecrated  him  bishop. 

Returning  to  Pannonia  and  Moravia  in  870, 
Methodios  was  arrested  by  the  Franks,  tried,  and 
imprisoned  in  Swabia.  After  being  released  in 
873,  he  worked  hard  to  organize  a  native  church 
in  Moravia,  despite  pressure  from  the  Franks, 
who  forced  him  to  go  to  Rome  in  879  to  defend 
his  orthodoxy.  He  returned  to  Moravia  in  882  via 
Constantinople,  where  he  obtained  support  for 
his  efforts  from  Photios.  According  to  his  Life, 
probably  written  by  Kliment  of  Ohrid,  in  884 
he  completed  translating  the  Bible.  Other  trans¬ 
lations  attributed  to  him  after  Constantine’s  death 
include  “patristic  books,”  the  Synagoge  of  50 
Titles  of  John  III  Scholastikos  (see  Nomoka- 
non),  and  a  kanon  for  the  office  of  St.  Demetrios. 
The  many  liturgical  works  available  in  Church 
Slavonic  after  his  death,  including  the  Triodion, 
Heirmologion,  and  Oktoechos,  may  have  been 
translated  under  his  direction.  He  may  also  have 
composed  Constantine’s  vita. 

sources.  Vita  in  T.  Lehr-Splawinski,  Zywoty  Konstantina 
i  Metodego  (Poznan  1959)  97-121.  F.  Grivec,  F.  Tomsic, 
Constantinus  et  Methodius  Thessalonicenses:  F antes  (Zagreb  ig6o). 

lit.  K.  Bonis,  “Ein  weiterer  Beitrag  zur  Frage  der 
Abstammung  der  Slawenapostel  Kyrillos  und  Methodios,” 
in  Festschrift  Stratos  1:41-57.  A. A.  Alekseev,  “K  opredelen- 
iju  ob”ema  literaturnogo  nasledija  Mefodija,”  TODRL  37 
(1983)  229—55.  R-  Gamber,  “Der  Erzbischof  Methodius 
von  Mahren  vor  der  Reichsversammhing  in  Regensburg 
des  [ahres  870,”  OstkSt  29  (1980)  30—38.  Methodiana  (Vi- 
enna-Cologne-Graz  1976).  I.  Dujcev,  “Zur  Biographie  des 
Erzbischofs  Methodios,”  in  Serta  Slavica  in  memoriam  Aloisii 
Schmaus  (Munich  1971)  140—43.  See  also  bibl.  for  Con¬ 
stantine  the  Philosopher.  -P.A.H. 

METHODIOS  I,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  (4 
Mar.  843— 14  June  847)  and  saint;  born  Syracuse 
second  half  of  8th  C.,  died  Constantinople;  feast- 
day  14  June.  A  son  of  influential  parents,  Metho¬ 
dios  went  to  Constantinople  to  continue  his  edu¬ 
cation  but  instead  entered  the  Chenolakkos 


monastery  in  Bithynia;  he  subsequently  became 
hegoumenos  either  there  or  in  another  monastery. 
After  815  Methodios  traveled  to  Rome,  probably 
as  a  representative  of  the  deposed  patriarch  Ni¬ 
kephoros  I;  upon  his  return  in  821,  he  was  ar¬ 
rested  and  exiled  by  the  Iconoclast  government. 
Released  in  829  he  assumed  importance  at  the 
court  of  Theophilos;  elected  patriarch  after  the 
latter’s  death,  Methodios  was  instrumental  in  the 
restoration  of  icon  veneration  in  843  (see  Triumph 
of  Orthodoxy).  Difficult  political  problems  en¬ 
sued:  while  Methodios  tried  to  be  moderate  toward 
former  Iconoclasts,  the  radical  Stoudites  urged 
him  to  inflict  severe  punishments  on  heretics;  they 
criticized  Methodios  for  his  defense  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunistic  patriarchs  Tarasios  and  Nikephoros. 
These  attacks  by  the  extremists  forced  Methodios 
to  excommunicate  and  confine  some  intransigent 
monks  (I.  Doens,  C.  Hannick ,JOB  22  [1973]  93— 
102).  The  patriarch’s  attitude  toward  the  West  is 
poorly  known;  it  is  worth  attention  that  his  name 
was  inscribed  in  the  Reichenau  Liber  confratemi- 
tatum  alongside  that  of  the  local  abbot  Heito  who 
resigned  in  822/3  (H.  Lowe,  DA  38  [1982]  341- 
62). 

A  well-educated  man,  Methodios  is  known  as  a 
copyist  of  MSS  (P.  Canart  in  Palaeographica,  Di- 
plomatica  et  Archivistica  1  [Rome  1979]  343-53) 
and  a  writer;  his  own  writings  include  polemical, 
liturgical,  and  hagiographical  works  (e.g.,  biogra¬ 
phies  of  Theophanes  the  Confessor  and  Euthy- 
mios  of  Sardis),  poetical  kanones,  and  homilies. 
The  authorship  of  some  works  attributed  to 
Methodios  (e.g.,  a  vita  of  St.  Nicholas)  remains 
contested.  The  vita  of  Methodios  ( BHG  1278)  is 
anonymous  and  poor  in  information. 

ed.  For  list  of  ed.,  see  Tusculum- Lexicon  524E 

source.  Vita  Methodii — PG  100:1243—62. 

lit.  RegPatr,  fasc.  2,  nos.  414-43.  V.  Laurent,  DTC  10 
(1929)  1597-1606.  J.  Darrouzes,  “Le  patriarche  Methode 
contre  les  iconoclastes  et  les  Stoudites.”  RKB  45  (1987)  15— 
57.  V.  Grumel,  “La  politique  religieuse  du  patriarche  saint 
Methode,”  EO  34  (1935)  385—401.  A.  Frolow,  “Le  Christ 
de  la  Chalce,”  Byzantion  33  (1963)  107—20.  — A.K. 

METHODIOS  OF  PATARA,  PSEUDO-,  pseu- 
depigraphic  author  of  an  apocalypse.  The  text 
was  attributed  to  the  4th-C.  bishop  of  Patara  in 
Lycia  (martyred  in  311)  but  was  actually  written 
in  the  7th  C.  It  is  preserved  in  Syriac,  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Old  Slavonic  versions.  The  text  consists 
of  two  parts:  historical,  from  Adam  to  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  Byz.  Empire  (which  is  linked  to 
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relatives  of  Alexander  the  Great);  and  prophetic, 
describing  the  Arab  conquest  and  their  future 
defeat  by  the  Byz.  The  consensus  is  that  the  text 
was  written  in  Syriac  (even  though  Syriac  MSS 
are  of  later  origin),  probably  in  Mesopotamia, 
although  M.  Krivov  ( VizVrem  44  [1983]  215-21) 
hypothesizes  that  it  was  produced  in  a  milieu  of 
Syrian  refugees  in  Byz.  Apocalyptic  in  its  essence, 
the  text  is  hostile  toward  the  Arabs  and  full  of 
anticipation  of  their  defeat.  The  major  difficulty 
in  its  interpretation  is  the  statement  that  the  Byz. 
victor  over  the  Arabs  will  issue  forth  from  the 
Ethiopian  sea:  M.  Krivov  (VizVrem  38  [1977]  120- 
22)  interprets  this  as  an  indication  of  a  Greco- 
Ethiopian  alliance  against  the  Arabs,  P.  Alexander 
(. ADSV  10  [1973]  21-27;  AHR  73  [1968]  ioo6f) 
as  a  replacement  of  the  traditional  expectation  of 
Ethiopian  triumph  by  the  hope  of  Byz.  victory. 
The  Latin  version  is  known  from  MSS  of  the  8th 
C.  In  Byz.  the  prophecy  became  esp.  popular 
from  the  14th  C.  onward — the  Greek  version  sur¬ 
vives  in  four  redactions  in  14th— i7th-C.  MSS. 

ed.  Die  Apokalypse  des  Ps.-Methodios,  ed.  A.  Lolos  (Mei- 
senheim  am  Gian  1976).  Die  dritte  und  vierte  Redaktion  des 
Ps.-Methodios,  ed.  A.  Lolos  (Meisenheim  am  Gian  1978). 

lit.  F.J.  Martinez,  “Eastern  Christian  Apocalyptic  in  the 
Early  Muslim  Period,”  vol.  1  (Ph.D.  diss.,  The  Catholic 
Univ.  of  America,  1985).  GJ.  Reinink,  “Ismael,  der  Wild- 
esel  in  der  Wiiste,”  BZ  75  (.1982)  336-44.  -JT.  A.K. 


METHONE  (MedwvT)),  or  Modon,  city  of  Mes- 
senia  in  the  far  southwest  corner  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesos,  an  important  naval  station  on  the  route 
between  the  Aegean  Sea  and  Italy.  Attested  as  a 
city  in  late  antiquity  (Hierokl.  647.17),  it  was  vis¬ 
ited  by  Belisarios  on  his  way  to  North  Africa  in 
533.  Methone  apparently  survived  the  Slavic  in¬ 
vasions  more  or  less  intact,  and  it  was  undoubtedly 
strongly  fortified.  The  city  suffered  considerably 
from  Arab  devastation  in  the  9th— 10th  C.,  al¬ 
though  it  did  receive  refugees  from  other  parts 
of  the  empire;  in  881  the  Byz.  admiral  Nasar 
donated  the  booty  he  took  from  the  Arabs  to  the 
church  of  Methone  ( TheophCont  304.13-14)-  The 
city  apparently  prospered  during  the  11th- 12th 
C.,  but  it  also  became  the  lair  of  pirates,  and  the 
Venetians  attacked  it  in  1125  and  destroyed  the 
walls.  Methone  played  a  crucial  role  in  east-west 
trade  and  it  was  one  of  the  ports  that  Alexios  III 
opened  to  Venetian  traders  in  1 198.  To  many  of 
the  Crusaders  the  Peloponnesos  was  known  as  the 


isle  de  Modon  (Robert  of  Clari  111),  reflecting 
the  central  role  the  city  played  for  many  Western¬ 
ers;  Geoffrey  I  Villehardouin  landed  at  Me¬ 
thone  in  1204  and  began  his  conquest  of  the 
Peloponnesos  there.  The  Partitio  Romaniae, 
however,  granted  Methone  to  Venice  and,  along 
with  Korone,  Methone  remained  under  Venetian 
control  (despite  struggles  with  the  despotate  of 
the  Morea)  until  1500,  when  it  fell  to  the  Otto¬ 
mans. 

The  bishop  of  Methone  was  originally  subject 
to  Corinth  ( Notitiae  CP  3.762),  but  by  the  10th  C. 
he  was  a  suffragan  of  Patras  (7.551).  The  best 
known  bishops  were  St.  Athanasios  of  Methone 
(late  gth-early  10th  C.)  and  Nicholas  of  Me¬ 
thone,  who  provided  an  interesting  contempo¬ 
rary  description  of  the  city  (J.  Draseke,  BZ  1 
[1892]  445).  The  Venetian  overlords  retained  the 
Greek  bishop  of  Methone,  who  in  1301  was  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Monemvasia  (Laurent,  Corpus 
5.1:482). 

The  walls  of  Methone  are  primarily  Venetian 
in  date,  but  they  are  mostly  built  on  Byz.  foun¬ 
dations  and  many  Byz.  spolia  are  used  in  them. 
Near  the  city  is  a  Christian  catacomb  of  St.  Onou- 
phrios,  similar  to  some  in  Sicily  and  southern 
Italy,  dating  from  the  4th  C.  (D.  Pallas,  ArchEph 
[1968]  119-73). 

lit.  N.G.  Kotsires,  Symbole  sten  historian  Methones  (Athens 
1977).  G.  Soulis,  “Notes  on  Venetian  Modon,”  Peloponne- 
siaka  3-4  (1958-59)  267-75.  S.B.  Luce,  “Modon — A 
Venetian  Station  in  Mediaeval  Greece,”  in  Classical  and 
Mediaeval  Studies  in  Honor  of  E.  Kennard  Rand  (New  York 
1938)  195-208.  Ph.  Euangelatou-Notara,  "He  Methone, 
stathmos  sta  taxidia  byzantinon  autokratoron  ste  Dyse,” 
Peloponnesiaka  16  (1985/6)  97—107.  Andrews,  Castles  58- 


METOCHION  (ixetoxlov),  a  monastic  establish¬ 
ment  (usually  small),  subordinate  to  a  larger  in¬ 
dependent  monastery.  The  word  is  not  found  in 
papyri  and  was  probably  not  in  use  before  the 
9th  C.  Metochia  were  frequently  founded  in  the 
countryside  near  monastic  properties  located  at 
some  distance  from  the  monastery,  to  facilitate 
the  supervision  of  the  estates.  They  were  also 
established  in  cities  as  an  urban  base  of  operations 
for  the  monastery  and  as  a  residence  for  monks 
visiting  the  city  for  business  or  other  purposes. 


As  few  as  one  or  two  monks  might  live  in  a 
metochion  on  a  permanent  basis;  they  were  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  hegoumenos  of  the  control¬ 
ling  monastery  and  followed  its  rule.  A  metochion 
had  its  own  church  or  chapel,  and  sometimes,  as 
at  the  Skoteinf.  monastery,  owned  a  significant 
number  of  liturgical  books  and  sacred  vessels. 
Especially  in  the  later  period,  a  monastery  in 
decline  might  be  transformed  into  the  metochion 
of  a  more  prosperous  monastery;  an  example  is 
the  monastery  tou  Hagiopatitou,  which  was  trans¬ 
formed  in  1257  into  an  agros  belonging  to  another 
monastery  ( Koutloum ,  no.2.8). 

lit.  Meester,  De  monachico  statu  8,  100,  192,  313L  S. 
Vailhe,  DTC  3  (1939)  1418.  M.  Freidenberg,  “Monastyr- 
skaja  votcina  v  Vizantii  XI-XII  vv.,”  Ucenye  zapiski  Veliko- 
lukskogo  pedinstituta  4.2  (1959)  62L  Kazhdan,  Agramye  ot- 
nosenija  67L  -A.M.T. 

METOCHITES  (MeroxiV^?),  an  important  family 
of  the  Palaiologan  era  whose  name  derived  from 
metochion  (cf.  also  modern  Greek  metochites, 
“monk  of  a  metochion”).  George  Metochites  (born 
ca.1250)  was  archdeacon  in  Constantinople  (1276- 
82)  and  went  as  an  ambassador  to  several  popes 
between  1275  and  1278.  A  supporter  of  the  Union 
of  the  Churches  and  friend  of  Patr.  John  XI 
Bekkos,  he  was  dismissed  and  imprisoned  in  early 
1283.  While  in  prison,  where  he  died  in  1328,  he 
wrote  several  theological  works,  including  the  so- 
called  Dogmatic  History,  in  which  he  relates  the 
theological  controversies  that  followed  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Lyons  in  1274. 

His  son  Theodore  (see  Metochites,  Theo¬ 
dore),  the  renowned  statesman  and  writer,  had 
five  sons,  who  also  took  part  in  administration, 
esp.  as  governors  and  generals:  Demetrios  An¬ 
gelos  Metochites  (fl.  1326-55);  Nikephoros  Las- 
karis  Metochites  ( me  gas  logothetes,  1355—57);  Mi¬ 
chael  Laskaris  (ca.  1326);  Alexios  Laskaris 
Metochites  (megas  domestikos,  1355-69);  and  llie 
fifth  son  whose  name  is  unknown.  Theodore’s 
daughter  Irene  married  John  Palaiologos  (caesar, 
after  1325).  The  exact  relationship  of  some  other, 
later  members  of  this  family  is  unknown:  Manuel 
Raoul  Metochites  in  Mistra  (1362-80),  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  writer  Manuel  Raoul;  Laskaris  Me¬ 
tochites  ( megas  chartoularios  in  Thessalonike,  1373— 
76);  Andronikos  Metochites  (archon  in  Thessalo¬ 
nike,  1421);  and  Demetrios  Palaiologos  Meto¬ 
chites,  megas  stratopedarches  (1444—53)  a°d  gover¬ 


83- 

METHYMNA.  See  Lesbos. 


nor  of  Constantinople,  who  died  together  with 
his  sons  during  the  Turkish  conquest  of  1453. 

LIT.  PLP,  nos.  5972,  17976-86.  V.  Laurent,  “Le  dernier 
gouverneur  byzantin  de  Constantinople:  Demetrius  Paleo- 
logue  Metochite,  grand  stratopedarque,”  REB  15  (1957) 
196—206.  -E.T. 

METOCHITES,  THEODORE,  statesman,  scholar, 
and  patron  of  the  arts;  born  1270,  died  Constan¬ 
tinople  1332.  Son  of  the  pro-Unionist  George 
Metochites,  he  followed  his  father  into  exile  in 
Asia  Minor  in  1283.  Despite  this  serious  handicap 
to  a  future  government  career,  Metochites,  who 
maintained  orthodox  views,  came  to  the  attention 
of  Emp.  Andronikos  II  in  1290  because  of  his 
unusual  scholarly  attainments  and  entered  impe¬ 
rial  service.  The  cursus  honorum  of  Metochites  in¬ 
cluded  the  positions  of  logothetes  ton  agelon,  logo¬ 
thetes  ton  oikeiakon  (1295),  logothetes  tou  genikou 
(1305),  and  megas  logothetes  (1321).  He  was  also 


Metochites,  Theodore.  Portrait  of  Metochites  as  a 
donor;  mosaic.  Inner  narthex  of  the  Church  of  the 
Chora  monastery,  Istanbul. 
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entrusted  with  the  delicate  negotiations  for  the 
marriage  of  Michael  IX  to  Rita-Maria  of  Ar¬ 
menia  (1295)  and  of  the  child-princess  Simonis  to 
the  Serbian  king  Stefan  UroS  II  Milutin  (1298/ 
9).  From  1305  onward  Metochites  held  the  im¬ 
portant  office  of  mesazon,  or  prime  minister,  re¬ 
placing  his  rival  Nikephoros  Choumnos.  Because 
of  his  close  ties  with  Andronikos  II,  he  shared  in 
the  elderly  emperor’s  downfall  in  1328.  He  was 
imprisoned,  his  palace  destroyed,  and  his  vast 
wealth  confiscated.  After  a  miserable  period  of 
exile  in  Didymoteichon,  he  returned  in  1330  to 
Constantinople,  where  he  ended  his  days  as  the 
monk  Theoleptos  at  the  monastery  of  Chora. 

Statesman  by  day,  Metochites  devoted  his  eve¬ 
nings  to  scholarly  pursuits.  He  was  a  prolific  and 
versatile  author,  who  wrote  commentaries  on  Ar¬ 
istotle,  miscellaneous  essays,  an  Introduction  to  As¬ 
tronomy,  orations,  hexameter  poems,  and  hagio- 
graphical  enkomia.  All  of  his  writings  except  his 
letters  are  preserved;  much  remains  unpublished, 
however,  because  of  his  notoriously  obscure  style. 
Metochites  devoted  much  attention  to  classical 
antiquity,  writing  essays  on  ancient  Greek  history 
and  comparing  Demosthenes  to  Ailios  Aris- 
teides.  He  was  somewhat  overwhelmed  by  the 
ancient  heritage,  arguing  that  nothing  was  left  for 
his  generation  to  write  about.  He  was  conscious 
of  the  decline  of  the  empire,  realizing  that  Byz. 
was  one  in  a  series  of  world  empires;  like  a  living 
organism  it  had  periods  of  growth,  prosperity, 
and  decay.  He  emphasized  the  instability  of  hu¬ 
man  life,  but  hoped  to  gain  immortality  through 
his  literary  endeavors. 

Metochites  was  an  avid  collector  of  books.  The 
scope  of  his  library  is  reflected  in  the  allusions  to 
more  than  80  ancient  authors  in  his  writings.  He 
donated  his  library  to  the  Chora  monastery,  whose 
church  he  restored  between  1316  and  1321.  His 
mosaic  portrait  is  preserved  in  a  lunette  panel  in 
the  church’s  inner  narthex. 

ed.  Miscellanea  philosophica  et  historica,  ed.  C.G.  Muller, 
T.  Kiessling  (Leipzig  1821;  rp.  Amsterdam  1966).  Dichtung- 
en  des  Gross-Logotheten  Theodoros  Metochites,  ed.  M.  Treu 
(Potsdam  1895).  R.  Guilland,  “Les  poesies  inedites  de 
Theodore  Metochite,”  Byzantion  3  (1926)  265-302.  roi 
further  ed.,  see  Hunger,  Lit.  1: 192L  2:248b 

lit.  H.-G.  Beck,  Theodoros  Metochites:  Die  Krise  des  byzan- 
tinischen  Weltbildes  im  14.  Jahrhundert  (Munich  1952).  I. 
Sevcenko,  Etudes  sur  la  polemique  entre  Theodore  Metochite  et 
Nicephore  Choumnos  (Brussels  1962).  Idem,  “Theodore  Me¬ 
tochites,  the  Chora,  and  the  Intellectual  Trends  ot  I  Ms 
Time,”  in  Underwood,  Kanye  Djami  4:17-91-  E.  cle  Vries- 


van  der  Velden,  Theodore  Metochite:  Une  reevaluation  (Am¬ 
sterdam  1987).  A.M.T. 

METROKOMIA  (pur)TpoKO)p.ia,  lit.  “mother- 
village,”  perhaps  formed  on  the  model  of  metro¬ 
polis );  a  rare  term  that  designated  a  type  of  rural 
district.  Interpretation  of  the  term  varies:  a  priv¬ 
ileged  village  (Gelzer,  Verwaltung  Agyptens  75,  78), 
administrative  center  of  a  region -pagus  (A.C. 
Johnson,  L.C.  West,  Byzantine  Egypt  [Princeton 
1949]  325),  tax  district  (Lemerle,  Agr.  Hist.  8,  n.2). 
The  term  is  known  from  inscriptions  in  Syria  (e.g., 
Dittenberger,  Orientis  2,  no. 609)  and  Egypt  (no. 769, 
the  reign  of  Diocletian)  but  not  from  papyri.  The 
edict  of  415  ( Cod.Theod .  XI  23.6)  established  that 
only  fellow  villagers  ( convicani )  could  possess  lands 
there  and  no  patrocinium  could  be  imposed  upon 
metrokomiai.  The  term  reappears  in  loth-C.  legis¬ 
lation:  a  novel  of  Romanos  I  (Zepos ,Jus  1:201.5- 
8)  refers  to  an  “old  law  (probably  that  of  4*5) 
forbidding  sales  of  land  to  persons  other  than  the 
inhabitants  of  the  same  metrokomia;  a  novel  of 
Constantine  VII  of  947  (1:217.15-18)  allows  the 
purchase  of  land  only  by  fellow  villagers  (. synchori - 
tai)  and,  in  case  of  emergency,  by  villages  ( choria ) 
of  the  same  metrokomia  or  kometoura.  The  term  was 
not  employed  in  charters.  -M  B. 

METROLOGY,  the  study  of  the  measures  used 
for  length,  surface,  volume,  weight,  and  time, 
along  with  the  relationships  among  these.  This 
study  is  based  on  various  literary  texts,  including 
both  theoretical  works  and  practical  texts,  and  on 
surviving  items  such  as  coins,  weights,  and  build¬ 
ings  (all  of  which  presuppose  standards  of  mea¬ 
surement).  A  primary  problem  in  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  texts  is  the  use  of  one  term  for  different 
measures  and,  vice  versa,  the  use  of  different 
terms  for  the  same  measure;  in  addition,  it  is 
frequently  difficult  to  distinguish  between  theory 
and  practice  and  to  determine  which  standards 
were  actually  in  effect  at  a  given  time.  This  is 
exacerbated  by  the  existence  of  numerous  local 
systems,  many  of  which  had  no  connection  with 
the  official  standard.  In  addition,  Byz.  systems  of 
measurement  grew  out  of  ancient  practice,  and 
many  ancient  names  survived  when  the  medieva 
reality  had  changed  totally.  The  state  maintained 
control  over  measures  and,  although  standard 
measures  were  commonly  made  available  to  the 


public  to  facilitate  trade  and  commerce,  they  are 
not  ah/ays  easy  to  determine  today. 

sources.  F.  Hultsch,  Metrologicorum  scriptorum  reliquiae, 
2  vols.  (Leipzig  1864—66).  E.  Schilbach,  Byzantinische  me- 
trologische  Quellen 2  (Thessalonike  1982). 

lit.  E.  Schilbach,  Byzantinische  Metrologie  (Munich  1970). 

-E.  Sch. 

METRON  (pesrpov),  measure  of  capacity  of  liq¬ 
uids;  synonymous  terms  are  mistaton,  mitro,  and 
mirro  (It.).  Different  metra  were  used  depending 
on  whether  wine  and  water  or  oil  was  being  mea¬ 
sured  and  on  the  purpose  of  measuring. 

1.  From  the  9th  C.  onward  the  most  important 
wine  measure  was  the  thalassion  metron  (generally 
called  simply  metron),  of  1/10  megarikon  (=  10 
minai  ~  10.25  liters),  which  can  be  filled  with  30 
logarikai  litrai  of  white  wine  or  32  logarikai  litrai 
of  water.  Besides  this  standard  measure,  other 
metra  are  preserved:  the  annonikon  metron  (—  2/3 
thalassion  metron  =  6.8  liters),  the  monasteriakon 
metron  (=  4/5  thalassion  metron  =  8.2  liters),  and 
other  metra  of  local  validity. 

2.  For  oil  the  thalassion  metron,  sometimes  called 
elaikon  metron  or  simply  metron  (=  1/12  megarikon 
-  i-5  lagenia  =  8.52  liters),  can  be  filled  with  30 
soualiai  litrai  or  24  logarikai  litrai  of  olive  oil.  Its 
ratio  to  the  corresponding  wine  measure  is  5:6. 

lit.  Schilbach,  Metrologie  141-53.  -E.  Sch. 

METROPHANES  (Mtjt pocf>avri<;),  politician  and 
writer;  metropolitan  of  Smyrna  (ca.857— 80).  A 
staunch  supporter  of  Patr.  Ignatios,  Metro¬ 
phanes  was  exiled  in  860.  According  to  F.  Dvornik 
(in  New  Catholic  Encyclopedia  9  [1967]  758),  Metro¬ 
phanes  went  to  Cherson,  where  he  met  Constan¬ 
tine  the  Philosopher  and  Methodios  on  their 
way  to  Khazaria;  he  eventually  informed  Anas- 
tasius  Bibliothecarius  that  Constantine  had 
discovered  St.  Clement’s  relics.  Restored  after 
Photios  was  deposed,  Metrophanes  refused  to 
recognize  Photios  in  879/80  and  was  excommun¬ 
icated  by  the  pope’s  legates.  His  letter  to  Manuel, 
logothetes  tou  dromou,  is  an  important  source  for 
the  struggle  between  Photios  and  Ignatios  (Dvor¬ 
nik,  Photian  Schism  43O.  Metrophanes  also  wrote 
an  enkomion  of  St.  Polykarp  of  Smyrna,  several 
exegetical  works  (the  Commentary  on  Ecclesiastes  is 
preserved  only  in  Georgian),  an  Anacreontic  hymn 
on  the  Trinity  (Mercati,  CollByz  1:443-51),  etc. 


ed.  Mansi  16:413—20.  For  list  of  other  works,  see  Beck 
infra. 

lit.  Beck,  Kirche  543L  -A.K. 

METROPOLITAN  ( pLT)TpoTTo\lrr)< ?),  the  head  of 
the  episcopate  in  an  ecclesiastical  territory  nor¬ 
mally  coinciding  with  a  civil  provincia  ( eparchia ). 
The  title,  first  employed  by  Nicaea  I,  is  derived 
from  the  capital  ( metropolis )  of  the  province,  in 
which  the  metropolitan-bishop  resided.  This  ad¬ 
ministrative  division  of  the  church  (already  fully 
developed  by  the  4th  C.)  was  officially  sanctioned 
at  Nicaea  I.  The  same  council  also  legitimized  the 
metropolitan’s  right  to  confirm  all  episcopal  elec¬ 
tions  within  his  territory  (canon  4).  The  ordina¬ 
tion  itself  was  to  be  performed  by  all  the  bishops 
of  the  province.  As  supervisor  of  his  territory,  the 
metropolitan  convoked  and  presided  over  the 
provincial  synod,  which  as  a  rule  was  held  twice 
yearly  (cf.  Nicaea  I,  canon  5).  Some  bishops  with¬ 
out  suffragans  were  nevertheless  given  the  title 
metropolitan,  and  some  metropolitans  (e.g.,  of 
Athens,  Thessalonike,  Ephesus)  were  also  called 
archbishops. 

lit.  G.M.  Rhalles,  “Peri  tou  axiomatos  ton  metropoli- 
ton,”  AkadAthPr  13  (1938)  755-67.  E.  Herman,  “Appunti 
sul  diritto  metropolitico  nelle  Chiesa  bizantina,”  OrChrP  13 
(1947)  522—50.  P.  Giduljanov,  Mitropolity  v  peruye  tri  veka 
christianstva  (Moscow  1905).  -A.P. 

MEZIZIOS  (Mi£i£io5,  Arm.  Mzez),  an  Armenian 
probably  of  the  princely  Gnuni  house  (Touman- 
off,  “Caucasia”  135);  patrikios  and  komes  of  the 
Opsikion;  usurper.  Fie  accompanied  Constans  II 
to  Italy  and  in  Sicily  was  proclaimed  emperor 
following  Constans’s  murder  in  668.  The  revolt 
of  Mezizios  ended  in  early  669,  but  scholars  dis¬ 
agree  on  the  circumstances.  Most  accept  the  re¬ 
port  of  Theophanes  the  Confessor  (Theoph. 
352.4—7)  that  Constantine  IV  personally  led  a 
fleet  to  Sicily,  where  he  captured  and  executed 
Mezizios  and  his  father’s  murderers.  Others  (fol¬ 
lowing  E.W.  Brooks,  BZ  17  [1908]  455—59)  be¬ 
lieve  the  Liber  pontificalis  ( Lib.pont .  1 :346)  that  troops 
from  Italy  and  Africa  suppressed  the  Rebellion 
and  sent  Mezizios’s  head  to  Constantinople.  Mezi- 
zios’s  son  John  also  revolted  against  Constantine 
IV  but  was  defeated  and  killed. 

lit.  Stratos,  Byzantium  4:8-14.  W.  Hahn.  “Mezezius  in 
peccato  suo  interiit,”yOB  29  (1980)  61-70.  P.  Grierson,  “A 
Semissis  of  Mezezius  (668—69),”  NChron  146  (1986)  231L 

— P.A.H. 
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MICE  (sing,  fivs)  were  treated  in  Byz.  literature 
as  despicable  and  abhorrent.  Their  skin  was  ugly 
(vita  of  Basil  the  Younger,  ed.  Veselovsky 
2:143.14—15);  they  spoiled  food  and  destroyed 
books  and  even  works  of  art  (Christopher  of 
Mytilene,  epigram  103;  Michael  Gabras,  ep.359)- 
Eustathios  of  Thessalonike,  with  mild  irony,  de¬ 
scribed  the  bold  foraging  of  mice  that  he  was 
.unable  to  stop.  Mice  belonged  to  the  underworld, 
where  they  prospered,  according  to  the  Timarion. 
In  the  Katomyomachia  (War  of  the  Cat  and  the 
Mice),  by  Theodore  Prodromos,  they  repre¬ 
sented  the  political  underworld  with  its  vocal  dem¬ 
agogues.  Mice  are  treated  in  a  different,  philo¬ 
sophical  vein  in  the  oriental  material  included  in 
Barlaam  and  Ioasaph  (ed.  G.R.  Woodward,  H. 
Mattingly,  188.9—13):  two  mice — one  white  and 
the  other  black,  symbolizing  day  and  night— gnaw 
the  roots  of  the  tree  of  human  life. 

The  appearance  of  a  mouse,  weasel,  or  snake 
in  a  house  was  viewed  as  an  omen  in  ancient  times 
(PG  36: 1024A),  but  firmly  rejected  by  John  Chry¬ 
sostom  (PG  64 741  A).  The  author  of  the  Geoponi- 
ka  (1:3.13)  believed  that  the  squeaking  of  mice 
forecast  a  storm;  he  was  also  familiar  with  the 
magical  prescription  against  an  invasion  of  mice 
(one  had  to  glue  to  a  rock  a  sheet  of  paper  with 
a  special  appeal  to  mice),  but  he  did  not  believe 
in  its  effectiveness.  There  is  also  a  i5th-C.  treatise 
on  getting  rid  of  mice  (E.  Kakoulides,  Hellenika 

16  [1958-59]  1 19-25)- 

lit.  H.  Hunger,  Der  bymntinische  Katz-Mause-Krieg  (Graz- 
Vienna-Cologne  1968)  53-63.  — Ap.K.,  A.K. 


MICHAEL  (MuxariX),  Hebrew  personal  name  (lit. 
“who  is  like  God”).  It  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament 
as  a  common  name,  but  in  the  New  Testament 
only  twice — for  the  archangel.  Unknown  in  Greek 
and  Roman  antiquity,  the  name  appeared  in  the 
second  half  of  the  5th  C.  (PLRE  2:7620  but 
remained  extremely  rare.  Prokopios  of  Caesarea 
mentions  only  the  archangel  Michael,  and  in 
Theophanes  the  Confessor  there  are  but  five  Mi¬ 
chaels,  including  the  archangel.  No  saints  of  this 
name  are  known  before  the  period  of  Iconoclasm. 
From  the  9th  C.  onward  the  name  became  pop¬ 
ular:  in  Skylitzes  there  are  44  Michaels,  following 
only  Constantine  (60)  and  John  (48);  it  holds 
fourth  place  in  Anna  Komnene,  after  George; 
fifth  place,  after  Theodore,  in  Niketas  Choniates. 


It  retains  fifth  place  in  the  acts  of  Lavra :  in  those 
of  the  10th- 12th  C.,  the  name  Michael  stands 
between  Constantine  and  Nikephoros,  and  in  later 
ones  between  Nicholas  and  Theodore.  From  the 
9th  to  the  13th  C.  it  was  a  popular  imperial  name; 
nine  emperors  were  called  Michael.  Four  patri¬ 
archs  of  the  1  ith  through  early  13th  C.  bore  this 
name.  -A.K. 


MICHAEL,  archangel  and  saint,  feastdays  6  Sept. 
(Miracle  at  Chonai)  and  8  Nov.  (Synaxis  ton  Aso- 
maton).  Michael  is  mentioned  twice  in  the  Old 
Testament  (Dan  10:21,  12:1)  as  the  helper  of  the 
people  of  Israel;  he  is  called  an  angel  (or  archon 
in  a  variant  reading).  He  also  appears  twice  in  the 
New  Testament,  in  the  Epistle  of  Jude  (v.9),  where 
he  is  described  as  disputing  with  the  devil  over 
the  body  of  Moses,  and  in  Revelations  12:7-9 
where  he  fights  a  dragon;  in  Jude  he  is  specifically 
referred  to  as  an  archangel. 

In  Byz.  Michael  was  venerated,  primarily  in 
western  Asia  Minor,  as  a  wondrous  healer  whose 
activity  was  closely  associated  with  sacred  springs: 
a  church  dedicated  to  Michael  in  Germia  was 
famous  for  its  healings  with  “holy  waters.”  Even 
more  famous  was  Michael’s  church  at  Chonai,  a 
center  of  pilgrimage,  connected  with  the  miracle 
performed  there  by  Michael  (see  Chonai,  Mira¬ 
cle  at).  At  Pythia,  not  far  from  Constantinople, 
Justinian  I  enlarged  a  church  of  Michael  built  on 
the  site  of  a  temple  of  Apollo  famous  for  its  hot 
spring  (Janin,  Eglises  centres  85).  There  were  nearly 
two  dozen  sanctuaries  of  Michael  in  and  around 
the  capital,  many  of  them  going  back  to  the  6th 
C.  (Janin,  Eglises  CP  337-5°)- 

From  the  9th  C.  onward,  Michael  was  esp.  ven¬ 
erated  as  the  commander  ( archistrategos ,  taxiarchos) 
of  the  heavenly  host  who  brought  his  troops  to 
the  aid  of  the  imperial  armies;  hence  he  was 
particularly  cultivated  by  the  emperor  in  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  role  as  military  commander.  The  classic  vi¬ 
sual  image  of  this  aspect  of  Michael  is  his  appear¬ 
ance  before  Joshua  in  military  garb  on  the  eve  of 
Jericho  (e.g.,  Joshua  Roll,  sheet  IV).  A  victory 
attributed  to  the  intervention  of  Michael  is  related 
in  the  Latin  Apparitio  S.  Michaelis  in  monte  Gargano, 
translated  into  Greek  by  the  10th  C.  (S.  Leanza, 
VetChr  22  [1985]  291-316). 

In  monumental  painting,  Michael  stands  as  an 
archangel  with  Gabriel,  both  dressed  in  imperial 


robes,  alongside  Christ  or  the  Virgin  or  flanking 
a  doorway.  Michael  is  also  presumably  the  angel 
shown  weighing  souls  in  images  of  the  Last  Judg¬ 
ment. 

Many  incidents  of  angelic  intervention  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  came  to  be  attributed 
to  Michael,  and  eventually  a  cycle  of  miracles  was 
developed,  for  example,  the  gth-C.  narration  of 
the  deacon  Pantoleon  ( BHG  1286;  cf.  F.  Halkin, 
Inedits  byzantins  [Brussels  1963]  147—52).  Illus¬ 
trated  cycles  of  the  miracles  of  St.  Michael,  at¬ 
tested  from  at  least  the  11th  C.  (Psellos,  Scripta 
min.  1:120—41),  were  essentially  biblical  cycles  in¬ 
volving  the  angels  and  archangels  to  which  were 
added  more  recent  miracles  performed  by  Mi¬ 
chael  (S.  Koukiares,  Ta  thaumata-emphaniseis  ton 
angelon  kai  archangelon  sten  byzantine  techne  ton  Bal- 
kanion  [Athens  1989]).  In  1076  the  Church  of  St. 
Michael  at  Monte  Sant’Angelo  in  Italy  ordered 
bronze  doors  from  Constantinople  to  be  adorned 
with  23  scenes  involving  Michael  and  Gabriel;  an 
equally  lengthy  cycle  devoted  entirely  to  Michael 
adorns  the  bronze  doors  of  the  i3th-C.  Church 
of  the  Virgin  at  Suzdal. 

lit.  BHG  1282— 94C.  C.  Mango,  “St.  Michael  and  Attis,” 
DChAE 4  12  (1984—86)  39—62.  O.  Meinardus,  “Der  Erzen- 
gel  Michael  als  Psychopompos,”  OrChr  62  (1978)  166-68. 
J.P.  Rohland,  Der  Erzengel  Michael.  Arzt  und  Feldherer  (Lei¬ 
den  1977).  D.  Pallas,  RBK  3:44-47.  -A.K.,  N.P.S. 

MICHAEL  I  ANGELOS.  See  Michael  I  Kom- 
nenos  Doukas. 

MICHAEL  I  KEROULARIOS,  patriarch  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  (25  Mar.  1043—2  Nov.  1058);  born 
between  1005  and  1010,  died  Hellespont,  21  Jan. 
1059.  A  member  of  the  senatorial  family  of  Ker- 
oularios,  Michael  was  involved  in  1040  in  a  plot 
against  Emp.  Michael  IV;  to  avoid  a  greater  pun¬ 
ishment,  he  became  a  monk.  He  was  restored  to 
imperial  favor  by  Constantine  IX,  who  appointed 
him  patriarch  after  the  death  of  Alexios  Stoud- 
ites.  Keroularios,  who  inherited  the  rigorism  of 
Symeon  the  Theologian,  was  in  conflict  with 
liberal  intellectuals  like  Psellos  and  his  compan¬ 
ions  while  enjoying  the  strong  support  of  the 
Constantinopolitan  population;  the  downfall  of 
the  “liberal”  faction  vindicated  his  position. 

In  the  early  1050s  the  tension  between  Byz.  and 
Rome  increased.  The  controversy  centered  around 
the  question  of  the  azymes.  The  papacy  tried  to 
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attract  to  its  side  Peter  III,  patriarch  of  Antioch, 
but  he,  albeit  more  moderate  than  Keroularios, 
supported  the  Byz.  point  of  view.  When  the  papal 
legate  Humbert  arrived  in  Constantinople  for 
negotiations,  Constantine  IX  was  anxious  for  an 
alliance  that  was  necessary  to  resist  the  Norman 
penetration  into  southern  Italy,  but  neither  Hum¬ 
bert  nor  Keroularios  was  ready  to  agree.  Niketas 
Stethatos  served  as  the  patriarch’s  mouthpiece, 
and  a  collection  of  texts,  the  so-called  Panoplia, 
was  produced,  attributed  to  Keroularios  by  A. 
Michel  (but  see  Tinnefeld,  infra  109—14).  The 
tract  On  the  Azymes  also  does  not  belong  to  him  (J. 
Darrouzes,  REB  25  [1967]  288-91).  The  conflict 
reached  its  peak  in  the  reciprocal  excommunica¬ 
tions  of  Humbert  and  Keroularios  (16  July  1054). 
After  the  rupture  Keroularios  started  using  the 
title  of  ecumenical  patriarch  on  his  seals  (Lau¬ 
rent,  Corpus  5.1,  no.  16),  but  the  schism  was  not 
yet  final. 

Through  his  victory  over  Constantine  IX  in  this 
conflict,  Keroularios  acquired  exceptional  influ¬ 
ence  in  Constantinople:  Empress  Theodora  wanted 
to  depose  him,  but  was  powerless.  Keroularios 
ran  the  government  under  Michael  VI  and 
achieved  the  transfer  of  power  from  Michael  VI 
to  Isaac  I  Komnenos.  Soon  his  relations  with  Isaac 
worsened,  and  the  patriarch  even  threatened  to 
destroy  the  emperor  “like  an  oven  he  had  made.” 
Isaac  had  the  backing  of  the  military,  however, 
and  easily  attracted  the  support  of  intellectuals 
who  were  at  odds  with  the  unyielding  patriarch. 
Isaac  ordered  the  arrest  of  Keroularios  and  his 
deportation  from  the  capital  (where  Keroularios 
could  count  on  the  support  of  the  population). 
When  Keroularios  refused  to  abdicate  he  was  put 
on  trial,  with  Psellos  acting  as  his  main  accuser. 
The  trial  was  supposed  to  take  place  outside  of 
the  capital  in  an  unknown  location  in  Thrace,  but 
Keroularios  died  on  the  way.  It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  silver  revetment  of  a  cross  in  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  collection  was  commissioned  by 
Keroularios  (R.  Jenkins,  E.  Kitzinger,  DOP  21 
[1967]  233—49),  C.  Mango  ( CahArch  36  [1988] 

41-49)  has  rejected  this  hypothesis. 

lit.  RegPatr,  fasc.  3,  nos.  856-86.  A.  Michel,  Humbert 
und  Kerullarios,  2  vols.  (Paderborn  1924-30).  E.  Amann, 
DTC  10  (1929)  1677—1703.  M.H.  Smith,  And  Taking  Bread 
(Paris  1978).  Ljubarskij,  Psell  79—90.  F.  Tinnefeld,  “Michael 
I.  Kerullarios,  Patriarch  von  Konstantinopel  (1043-1058),” 
JOB  39  (1989)  95-127.  -A.K. 
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MICHAEL  I  KOMNENOS  DOUKAS  (more 
commonly  but  imprecisely  called  Michael  I  An¬ 
gelos),  ruler  of  Epiros  (1205-15);  died  Berat, 
Albania,  1215.  An  illegitimate  son  of  the  sebasto- 
krator  John  Doukas,  Michael  was  a  cousin  of  the 
emperors  Isaac  II  and  Alexios  III  Angelos,  but 
never  used  the  Angelos  family  name  himself.  He 
is  first  mentioned  in  1 1 90  as  a  hostage  of  Fred¬ 
erick  I  Barbarossa.  Before  1204  he  was  doux  and 
anagrapheus  of  the  theme  of  Mylassa  and  Mela- 
noudion.  After  the  fall  of  Constantinople  to  the 
Fourth  Crusade,  Michael  briefly  entered  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  Boniface  of  Montferrat,  but  then  went 
to  Epiros  to  lead  the  resistance  of  the  Greek 
inhabitants  against  the  Latins.  He  acted  as  an 
autonomous  ruler  but  did  not  assume  the  title  ot 
despotes,  as  used  to  be  thought  (Nicol,  Epiros  II  2f). 
It  is  not  clear  whether  the  Michael  who  was  de¬ 
feated  by  the  Franks  at  a  battle  in  southern  Mes- 
senia  in  1205  was  Michael  of  Epiros  (R  -J-  Loe- 
nertz,  Byzantion  43  [1973]  377— 81,  388f).  From 
his  capital  at  Arta,  he  expanded  his  territory  into 
Thessaly,  taking  Larissa  in  1212.  By  1214  he  had 
recovered  Dyrrachion  and  Kerkyra  from  the 
Venetians.  At  the  time  of  his  murder  in  1215 
Michael  controlled  all  of  northwest  Greece  from 
the  Gulf  of  Corinth  up  into  Albania,  thus  laying 
the  groundwork  for  what  would  become  the  des- 
potate  of  Epiros. 

lit.  Nicol,  Epiros  /  11—46,  corr.  L.  Stiernon,  REB  17 
(1959)  90-126  and  Nicol,  Epiros  II  1-4.  Polemis,  Doukai 
gif.  G.  Prinzing,  “Studien  zur  Provinz-  und  Zentralverwal- 
tung  im  Machtbereich  der  epirotischen  Herrscher  Michael 
I.  und  Theodoros  Dukas,”  EpChron  24  (1982)  73-!2o,  25 
(1983)  37-112.  Ferjancic,  Despoti  49L  -A.M.T. 

MICHAEL  I  RANGABE  (Payyape),  emperor 
(811-13);  died  11  Jan.  844  (Grierson,  “Tombs 
and  Obits”  56,  n.168).  Son  of  the  patrikios  Theo- 
phylaktos  (PG  105:489c),  Michael  became  kouro- 
palates  under  Emp.  Nikephoros  I,  having  married 
(before  794)  the  emperor’s  daughter  Prokopia. 
She  bore  him  three  sons — Theophylaktos,  Stau- 
rakios,  Niketas  (see  Ignatios) — and  two  daugh¬ 
ters — Georgo  and  Theophano  (PG  105 1492 AB). 
After  campaigning  with  Nikephoros  in  July  81 1 
and  surviving  the  disastrous  encounter  with  Krum, 
Michael  became  emperor  on  2  Oct.,  when  his 
brother-in-law  Staurakios  abdicated  in  his  favor. 
The  elevation  was  engineered  by  the  domestikos  ton 


scholon  Stephanos  with  the  blessing  of  Patr.  Ni¬ 
kephoros  I,  who  made  Michael  vow  in  writing  to 
uphold  Orthodoxy  and  respect  clerics. 

“Completely  honest  and  equitable  but  incapable 
of  managing  matters”  (Theoph.  499.32-500.1), 
Michael  undertook  a  reaction  against  Emp.  Ni¬ 
kephoros  I.  reversing  his  fiscal  austerity  with  lav¬ 
ish  donations  to  churches,  monasteries,  and  char¬ 
ities  and  recalling  his  exiled  opponents,  including 
Leo  (V).  Although  rejecting  the  claims  of  Char¬ 
lemagne  to  the  imperial  title,  in  return  for  cap¬ 
tured  Byz.  territory  in  Italy  Michael  recognized 
the  Frankish  ruler  as  basileus  and  tried  to  marry 
Theophylaktos  to  one  of  Charlemagne’s  daugh¬ 
ters.  Michael  was  keenly  interested  in  religious 
affairs,  ending  the  Moechian  Controversy  and 
urging  Patr.  Nikephoros  to  correspond  with  Pope 
Leo  III.  He  was  heavily  influenced  by  Theodore 
of  Stoudios,  who  convinced  him  in  812  not  to 
make  peace  with  Krum.  His  failure  to  check  the 
Bulgars  gave  rise  to  a  conspiracy  on  behalf  of 
Caesar  Nikephoros,  which  Michael  easily  sup¬ 
pressed,  but  after  his  defeat  at  Versinikia  he 
abdicated  in  favor  of  Leo  V  on  1 1  July.  His  sons 
were  castrated,  and  Michael  became  a  monk  on 
the  Princes’  Islands,  taking  the  name  Athanasios. 
His  son  Niketas,  after  becoming  the  patriarch 
Ignatios,  transferred  Michael’s  body  to  the  mon¬ 
astery  of  St.  Michael  at  Satyros  in  Bithynia. 

lit.  Th.  Korres,  “Scheseis  Byzantiou  kai  Boulgarias  sten 
periodo  tes  basileias  tou  Michael  A  Rankabe,  Byzantina 
11  (1982)  141-56.  Guilland,  Titres,  pt.  Ill  (1970),  199F 
Bury,  ERE  17-42.  -P.A.H. 

MICHAEL  I  THE  SYRIAN,  Jacobite  patriarch 
of  Antioch  (from  1166);  historian;  born  Melitene 
1126,  died  1 199.  Prior  to  his  election  Michael  was 
a  monk  and  the  archimandrite  of  the  monastery 
of  Bar  Sauma.  His  major  work  is  the  fullest,  most 
comprehensive  chronicle  in  Syriac,  surviving  in  a 
single  MS  of  1598.  The  Chronicle  is  composed  of 
2 1  books  in  chronological  order  from  Creation  to 
1195.  There  are  three  columns  per  page,  pre¬ 
senting  religious  history,  secular  history,  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  events,  respectively.  At  the  end  are 
lists  of  kings,  priests,  patriarchs,  emperors,  and 
Muslim  rulers  as  well  as  chronological  tables.  For 
the  earlier  parts  Michael  used  as  sources  such 
chroniclers  as  pseudo-DiONYSios  of  Tell  Mahre 
and  John  of  Ephesus.  Michael  provides  abundant 


data  on  Byz. -Arab  rivalries  after  the  rise  of  Islam 
and  about  the  course  of  events  in  the  Eastern 
patriarchates,  esp.  in  the  12th  C.  when  he  was  an 
eyewitness.  His  data  on  Byz.  relations  with  Ar¬ 
menia,  Syria,  and  Crusaders  are  also  important. 

f.d.  Chronique,  ed.  J.-B.  Chabot,  4  vols.  (Paris  1899— 
1924;  rp.  Brussels  i960),  with  Fr.  tr. 

lit.  Baumstark,  Literatur  298—300.  P.  Kawerau,  Die  ja- 
kobitische  Kirche  im  Zeitalter  der  syrischen  Renaissance  (Berlin 
1960)4-6.  -S.H.G. 

MICHAEL  II,  emperor  (820-29);  founder  of  the 
Amorian  dynasty;  born  Amorion,  died  Constan¬ 
tinople  2  Oct.  829  (Grierson,  “Tombs  and  Obits” 
56).  Born  of  humble  parents.  Michael  advanced 
through  an  army  career  in  the  Analolikon,  mar¬ 
rying  Thekla,  the  thematic  commander’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  who  bore  him  Theophilos.  In  803  he  served 
under  Bardanes  Tourkos  but  deserted  to  Nike¬ 
phoros  I,  who  appointed  him  homes  tes  kortes  and 
gave  him  a  palace  in  Constantinople.  During  the 
reign  of  Michael  I,  Leo  (V)  made  Michael  the 
Amorian  his  own  protostrator.  Once  Leo  became 
emperor,  he  named  Michael  domestikos  of  the 
exkoubiloi  with  the  rank  of  patrikios',  Leo  was  also 
godfather  to  one  of  Michael’s  sons,  probably 
Theophilos.  Yet  in  Dec.  820  Leo  arrested  Michael 
on  charges  of  treason  and  sentenced  him  to  death. 
Michael  escaped  execution  when  his  fellow  con¬ 
spirators  assassinated  Leo  and  acclaimed  him  em¬ 
peror.  Michael  was  crowned  by  Patr.  Theodotos 
on  25  Dec. 

As  emperor  Michael  weathered  the  revolt  of 
Thomas  the  Slav  with  help  from  Omurtag,  but 
he  could  not  prevent  the  Arabs  from  taking  Crete 
between  824  and  827  and  invading  Sicily  ca.827. 
In  824  he  supported  Iconoclasm  in  a  letter  to 
j  Louis  the  Pious  (Mansi  14:417—22);  opponents 
accused  him  of  favoring  Athinganoi  and  of  being 
a  Sabbatian.  Yet  he  prohibited  public  discussion 
of  Iconoclasm  and  restored  Iconophiles  (but  not 
Patr.  Nikephoros  I)  whom  Leo  V  had  attacked; 
j  he  persecuted  only  the  future  patriarch  Metho- 
dios  (I),  who  had  conveyed  to  Michael  a  letter  of 
Pope  Paschal  I  defending  images.  Michael’s  mar¬ 
riage  ca.823  to  Euphrosyne,  the  daughter  of  Con¬ 
stantine  VI  and  then  a  nun,  was  denounced  as 
i  uncanonical  by  Theodore  of  Stoudios. 

lit.  Treadgold,  Byz.  Revival  223—62.  B.  Lewis.  "An  Arabic 
Account  of  a  Byzantine  Palace  Revolution,”  Byzantion  14 
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(1939)  383—86.  Vasiliev,  Byz.  Arabes  1:22—88,  437—38.  Bury, 
ERE  77-119.  -P.A.H. 

MICHAEL  II  ANGELOS.  See  Michael  II  Kom- 
nenos  Doukas. 

MICHAEL  II  KOMNENOS  DOUKAS  (called 
Michael  Angelos  in  narrative  sources),  ruler  of 
Epiros  and  Thessaly  (from  ca.  1230);  born  ca.  1206, 
died  between  Sept.  1266  and  Aug.  1268  (B.  Fer¬ 
jancic,  ZRVI  9  [1966]  29-32).  A  bastard  son  of 
Michael  I  Komnenos  Doukas,  he  went  into  exile 
after  his  father’s  murder.  He  established  himself 
as  ruler  of  Epiros  after  the  capture  of  his  uncle 
Theodore  Komnenos  Doukas  in  1230  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Klokotnica.  Marriage  to  Theodora  Petra- 
liphaina  (see  Theodora  of  Arta)  brought  him 
the  support  of  the  powerful  Petraliphas  family, 
which  favored  closer  ties  with  the  empire  of  Ni- 
caea.  This  culminated  in  1238  with  the  personal 
visit  by  Patr.  Germanos  II  to  Arta  and  with  the 
grant  of  the  rank  of  despotes  by  John  III  Va- 
tatzes  ca.  1249  (Nicol)  or  1252  (Ferjancic). 

In  1256,  as  the  price  of  the  marriage  of  his  son 
Nikephoros  Angelos  to  a  Nicaean  princess,  he  was 
forced  to  surrender  the  key  positions  of  Servia 
and  Dyrrachion.  It  was  too  high  a  price.  There¬ 
after  Michael  sought  to  check  the  Nicaean  ad¬ 
vance.  One  by  one  he  recovered  the  towns  and 
fortresses  lost  to  the  Nicaeans.  The  recovery  of 
Thessalonike  seemed  to  be  within  his  grasp.  To 
this  end  he  allied  with  Manfred  of  Sicily  and 
William  II  Villehardouin.  Mutual  suspicion 
wracked  the  alliance.  A  Nicaean  army  defeated 
the  allies  completely  at  the  battle  of  Pelagonia 
(1259).  Although  Michael  had  to  flee  to  the  Ionian 
islands,  the  Nicaean  occupation  of  Epiros  was  so 
unpopular  that  he  was  soon  able  to  return  and 
drive  the  conquerors  out.  He  finally  came  to  terms 
with  Michael  VIII  Palaiglggos  in  1264.  I  Its 
achievement  was  largely  negative:  he  insured  that 
Epiros  would  never  be  fully  reincorporated  in  the 
restored  Byz.  Empire.  He  was  buried  in  the  mon¬ 
astery  of  the  Blachernai,  just  outside  Arta. 

lit.  Nicol,  Epiros  I  128—95.  R.  De  Francesco,  Michele  11° 
Angelo  Comneno  dEpiro  e  la  sua  discendenzh  (Rome  1951).  P. 
Lemerle,  “Trois  actes  du  despote  d’Epire  Michel  II  con- 
cernant  Corfou  connus  en  traduction  latine,”  Prosphora  eis 
Stilpon  Kyriakiden  (Thessalonike  1953)  405—26.  Ferjancic, 
Despoti  63—68.  -M.J.A. 
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MICHAEL  III,  emperor  (842-67);  born  19  Jan. 
840  (L.  Ryden,  Eranos  83  [1985]  182,  n.30),  died 
Constantinople  23/4  Sept.  867.  Son  of  Theophilos 
and  Theodora,  Michael  was  crowned  co-emperor 
as  an  infant  in  840  but  had  no  real  authority 
under  Theodora’s  regency  (842-56).  In  855 
Theodora  arranged  a  bride  show  and  married 
him  to  Eudokia  Ingerina.  At  age  16,  with  help 
from  Caesar  Bardas,  Michael  deposed  the  re¬ 
gents  Theodora  and  Theoktistos  and  became 
sole  ruler  on  15  Mar.  856  (W.  Treadgold,  DOP 
33  [ !979]  190).  Byz.  sources,  writing  largely  to 
justify  Basil  I’s  murder  of  Michael,  portray  him 
as  a  dissolute  emperor  engaging  in  drinking  bouts, 
horse  races,  and  religious  burlesques,  while  ig¬ 
noring  state  affairs.  Yet  modern  scholars  have 
shown  that  he  was  not  inactive,  esp.  in  military 
affairs,  and,  with  capable  advisers  such  as  Bardas, 
Patr.  Photios,  Petronas,  and  Basil,  his  reign  had 
important  achievements  (A.  A.  Vasiliev,  Byz- 
Metabyz  1  [1946]  237-48;  Jenkins,  Studies,  pt.  1 

[1948],  71-77)- 

Under  Michael  III  the  Arabs  were  held  in  check. 
In  859,  during  his  first  military  campaign,  he 
unsuccessfully  besieged  Samosata.  In  860  an  at¬ 
tack  on  Constantinople  by  the  Rus’  forced  him  to 
break  off  a  campaign  in  Asia  Minor,  but  in  863 
he  played  an  important  role  in  deleating  'Umar, 
emir  of  Melitene  (G.  Huxley,  GRBS  16  [1975] 
443-5°).  He  rebuilt  Ankyra  and  refortified  Ni- 
caea.  He  sponsored  the  mission  of  Constantine 
the  Philosopher  and  Methodios  to  Moravia  and 
the  baptism  of  Boris  of  Bulgaria.  Yet  he  was  easily 
influenced  by  associates:  Michael  permitted  Basil 
to  assassinate  Bardas  in  865  and  crowned  him  co¬ 
emperor  in  866,  but  shortly  thereafter  Basil  had 
him  murdered  in  his  bedroom  at  the  palace  of  St. 
Mamas.  Michael’s  body  was  buried  in  Chrysopolis, 
but  Leo  VI  (perhaps  Michael’s  son  by  Eudokia 
Ingerina)  removed  it  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Apostles,  Constantinople  (Grierson,  “Tombs  and 
Obits”  57). 

The  revival  of  monumental  painting  in  Mi¬ 
chael’s  reign  has  generally  gone  unrecognized. 
Theophanes  Continuatus  credits  him  with  having 
“the  empress’s  wardrobe”  in  the  Great  Palace  dec¬ 
orated  with  religious  images.  Michael’s  own  like¬ 
ness  was  set  up  in  the  Chrysotriklinos,  along  with 
those  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin  (. AnthGr ,  bk.  1, 
no.  106).  The  inscription  around  the  apse  mosaic 
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of  Hagia  Sophia,  Constantinople,  implies  his  par¬ 
ticipation  in  this  major  enterprise. 

lit.  Ja.N.  Ljubarskij,  “Der  Kaiser  als  Mime,”  JOB  37 
(1987)  39-50.  Karlin-Hayter,  Studies,  pt.  IV  (1971),  452- 
96.  T.  Wasilewski,  “Studia  nad  dziejami  panowania  cesarza 
Michata  III,”  Przeglyd  histoiyczny  61  (1970)  359-80.  H. 
Gregoire,  “Inscriptions  historiques  byzandnes,”  Byzantion  4 
(1927-28)  437-68.  Idem,  “Michel  III  et  Basile  le  Mace- 
donien  dans  les  inscriptions  d’Ancyre,”  Byzantion  5  (1929- 
30)  327—46.  -P.A.H.,  A.C. 

MICHAEL  III,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  (Jan. 
1170  [V.  Grumel,  REB  1  (1943)  258]-Mar.  1178); 
died  Constantinople.  A  relative  of  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  of  Anchialos  (his  customary  designation  “of 
Anchialos”  is  incorrect),  he  made  an  ecclesiastical 
career  in  Constantinople  as  the  chief  of  the  pa¬ 
triarchal  chancery  and  then  protekdikos.  Around 
1 165-67  he  was  promoted  to  the  post  of  hypatos 
ton  philosophon;  in  his  inaugural  speech  (which 
is  incidentally  important  as  a  source  for  Byz.- 
Hungarian  relations  [Browning,  Studies,  pt.IV 
(1961),  173-214]),  Michael  emphasized  as  his 
purpose  the  struggle  against  rationalistic  (“heret¬ 
ical”)  views.  As  patriarch  he  continued  condem¬ 
nation  of  the  non-Orthodox  interpretations  of 
John  14:28  that  had  been  rejected  by  the  Council 
of  1166  under  Patr.  Loukas  Chrysoberges.  He 
tried  to  improve  the  discipline  of  the  clergy:  he 
confirmed  the  strict  division  between  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  offices  (V.  Laurent,  EO  33  [1934] 
309-15),  forbade  bishops  to  ordain  clerics  from 
other  dioceses,  and  established — according  to  the 
principle  of  oikonomia— siteresia  for  deposed  dea¬ 
cons  lest  they  become  wandering  beggars  (S. 
Troianos,  EM  6  [1984]  205—18).  Loyal  to  Manuel 
I,  Michael  published  on  24  Mar.  1171  a  tomos 
prescribing  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  emperor’s 
heir. 

Michael’s  attitude  toward  Rome  is  a  subject  ol 
discussion:  traditionally  (e.g.,  V.  Grumel,  EO  29 
[1930]  258-64)  the  Dialogue  of  Manuel  I  and 
Michael  on  the  Union  of  the  Churches,  in  which 
Michael  expresses  consistently  anti-Latin  views, 
has  been  considered  authentic;  J.  Darrouzes  (REB 
23  [1965]  79-82),  however,  redated  the  text  to 
the  13th  C.,  probably  without  sufficient  founda¬ 
tion.  Negotiations  with  Pope  Alexander  III  con¬ 
tinued  but  were  unsuccessful,  even  though  the 
pope  reduced  conditions  for  reunion  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  R.  Ljubinkovic  ( Starinar  20  [1969]  191- 


204)  attributed  to  Michael’s  patriarchate  the  MS 
Paris,  B.N.  gr.  880,  which  has  an  evident  anti- 
Latin  tendency.  Negotiations  with  regard  to  union 
with  the  Armenian  church  by  Michael’s  envoy 
Theorianos  also  failed. 

lit.  RegPatr,  fasc.  3,  nos.  1 109—50.  V.  Laurent,  DTC  10 
(1929)  1668—74.  Beck,  Kirche  627.  Kazhdan-Franklin,  Stud¬ 
ies  117,  119—22.  -A.K. 

MICHAEL  III  SISMAN  (Zurfiavos),  Bulgarian 
monarch,  son  of  Sisman,  despotes  of  Vidin;  born 
before  i2g2,  died  Velbuzd  after  28  July  1330  (?). 
Elected  tsar  by  a  council  of  boyars  after  the  death 
of  Georgij  Terter  II  (1322),  he  brought  the  war 
against  Byz.  to  a  successful  conclusion.  In  1324 
Michael  married  Theodora,  daughter  of  Michael 
IX  and  widow  of  Tsar  Theodore  Svetoslav.  In 
the  Byz.  civil  war  of  the  1320s  he  first  supported 
Andronikos  III  against  his  grandfather  Androni- 
kos  II  in  1327  but  in  the  following  year  changed 
sides  and  besieged  Constantinople.  After  the  de¬ 
feat  of  Andronikos  II,  Michael  concluded  an  al¬ 
liance  with  Andronikos  III,  directed  against  the 
growing  power  of  Serbia.  Defeated  and  captured 
at  the  battle  of  VelbuZd,  Michael  died  of  his 
wounds.  Shortly  afterward  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  nephew  Ivan  Alexander  who  reversed  Mi¬ 
chael’s  policy  by  making  a  lasting  alliance  with 
Serbia. 

lit.  Fine,  Late  Balkans  268-73.  A.  Burmov,  “Istorija  na 
Bulgarija  prez  vremeto  na  Sismanovci,”  GSU  FIF  43. 1  (1946— 
47)  1-58.  -R.B. 

MICHAEL  IV  AUTOREIANOS,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  (from  20  March  1208);  died  Ni- 
caea  26  Aug.  1 2 14.  Educated  in  both  the  Christian 
and  classical  tradition,  Michael  was  a  member  of 
the  literary  circle  of  Eustathios  of  Thessalo- 
nike.  In  Constantinople  he  held  the  post  of  me  gas 
sakellarios.  In  the  aftermath  of  the  Fourth  Crusade 
he  was  chosen  patriarch  by  Theodore  I  Laskaris, 
who  wished  to  establish  the  ecumenical  patriar¬ 
chate  in  exile  in  Nicaea  to  bolster  his  own  imperial 
claims.  The  patriarchate  had  been  vacant  for  two 
years  since  the  death  of  John  X  Kamateros  (1206), 
who  had  refused  to  come  to  Nicaea  because  of 
old  age.  Michael,  who  performed  Theodore’s  cor¬ 
onation,  supported  his  claim  to  be  sole  emperor 
by  asserting  that  there  can  be  only  one  emperor, 


since  the  earthly  kingdom  is  in  the  likeness  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  Michael  took  the  unusual 
step  of  pledging  forgiveness  of  sins  for  all  Nicene 
soldiers  who  died  in  battle;  this  initiative,  which 
was  contrary  to  Byz.  tradition,  evidently  soon  fell 
into  abeyance.  Michael  engaged  in  theological  ar¬ 
guments  with  Nicholas  Mesarites  (Heisenberg, 
Neue  Quellen  3:14.31—33). 

ed.  N.  Oikonomides,  “Cinq  actes  inedits  du  patriarche 
Michel  Autoreianos,"  REB  25  (1967)  113—45. 

lit.  RegPatr,  fasc.  4,  nos.  1203—18.  -A.M.T. 

MICHAEL  IV  PAPHLAGON,  emperor  (1034- 
41);  died  Constantinople  10  Dec.  1041.  Member 
of  a  family  of  money-changers  of  Paphlagonian 
origin,  he  was  introduced  to  the  Empress  Zoe  by 
his  brother,  John  the  Orphanotrophos.  Michael 
became  Zoe’s  lover  and,  when  Romanos  III  was 
murdered,  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  (12  Apr. 
1034).  The  short-lived  resistance  of  Patr.  Alexios 
Stoudites  was  ended  by  a  generous  donation. 
Michael,  an  honest  and  unsophisticated  man  who 
suffered  from  epilepsy,  was  pushed  into  the  back¬ 
ground  by  John,  whose  policy  favored  the  highest 
civil  functionaries.  John  aimed  to  increase  the 
state’s  monetary  income:  the  aerikon  was  intro¬ 
duced,  and  taxation  in  kind  in  Bulgaria  was  re¬ 
placed  by  payment  in  specie.  Morrisson  (“Devalu¬ 
ation”  6)  stressed  that  the  devaluation  of  Byz. 
coinage  began  in  Michael’s  reign.  These  policies 
incited  resistance  of  both  the  aristocracy  (Michael 
faced  the  opposition  of  Constantine  Dalassenos 
and  plots  of  the  Keroularioi)  and  the  provincial 
population,  esp.  the  rebel  Peter  Deljan.  The  mil¬ 
itary  successes  of  George  Maniakes  collapsed  after 
his  recall  from  Sicily,  and  Stefan  Voislav  estab¬ 
lished  the  independence  of  Duklja  (Diokleia).  Mi¬ 
chael  actively  supported  the  church,  partly  in  hope 
of  a  cure  for  his  epilepsy.  John  strove  to  retain 
the  predominance  of  the  Paphlagonian  family; 
childless,  Michael  proclaimed  as  heir  his  nephew, 
the  future  Michael  V.  With  immense  personal 
effort,  Michael  led  a  successful  expedition  against 
Deljan;  soon  after  celebrating  a  triumph  in  Con¬ 
stantinople,  he  resigned,  received  the  tonsure, 
and  died.  His  conspiracies  and  death  are  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  Madrid  Skylitzes  MS  (Grabar- 
Manoussacas,  Skylitzes,  nos.  505—06,  fig. 243). 

lit.  Skabalanovic,  Gosudarstvo  23-41.  J.M.  Hussey,  CM  I! 
4.1:196—98.  G.  Litavrin  in  Istorija  Vizantii  (Moscow  1967) 
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2:264-66.  S.  Caruso,  “Michele  IV  Paflagone  in  una  f'onte 
agiografica  italo-greca,”  in  Studi  albanologici,  balcanici ,  bizan- 
tini  e  orientali  in  onore  di  Giuseppe  Valentine  (Florence  1986) 
261—84.  — A.K.,  C.M.B.,  A.C. 

MICHAEL  V  KALAPHATES  (KaXaepaT^,  i.e., 
“the  Caulker”),  emperor  (1041-42).  Son  of  Ste¬ 
phen,  a  caulker  (whence  Michael’s  nickname),  and 
the  sister  of  Michael  IV,  he  was  adopted  by  Zoe 
and  named  caesar  and  heir  ca.1035.  Three  days 
after  Michael  IV  died,  Zoe  proclaimed  Michael 
emperor,  while  he  pledged  to  respect  her.  Once 
in  power,  he  banished  John  the  Orphanotro- 
phos,  released  John’s  opponent  Constantine  Da- 
lassenos,  and  sent  George  Maniakes  to  Italy  as 
katepano.  He  enforced  strict  justice.  Relying  on 
the  advice  of  his  uncle,  the  nobelissimos  Constan¬ 
tine,  Michael  determined  to  exile  Zoe.  He  con¬ 
firmed  his  popularity  with  the  masses  in  several 
processions  (Easter,  1 1  Apr.  1042,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  Sunday).  Once  Zoe  had  left,  he  claimed  that 
she  had  plotted  against  him.  On  19  Apr.  a  wide¬ 
spread  popular  uprising  occurred.  Houses  and 
chapels  built  by  his  relatives  were  destroyed  and 
the  Great  Palace  besieged.  Despite  aid  from  his 
uncle  and  Katakalon  Kekaumf.nos,  the  mob  broke 
through  the  walls.  At  dawn,  21  Apr.,  Michael  and 
Constantine  fled  from  the  palace  to  Stoudios, 
whence  both  were  soon  dragged,  blinded,  and 
dispatched  to  monasteries.  Constantine  IX  sent 
Michael  to  Chios. 

lit.  S.  Vryonis,  “Byzantine  DEMOKRAT1A  and  the  Guilds 
in  the  Eleventh  Century,”  DOP  17  (1963)  303—08.  G.G. 
Litavrin,  “Vosstanie  v  Konstantinopole  v  aprele  1042  g.,” 
VizVrem  33  (1972)  33—46.  Kleinchroniken  2:143—46. 

— C.M.B. 

MICHAEL  VI  STRATIOTIKOS  (called  “the 
Old”),  emperor  (ca.22  Aug.  1056—30  Aug.  1057 
[J. Shepard,  BS  38  (1977)  26f,  30]);  died  ca.  1057. 
Already  elderly,  a  member  of  the  Bringas  family 
( Kleinchroniken  1:160),  Michael  served  in  the  stra- 
tiotikon  (see  Logothetes  tou  Stratiotikou),  per¬ 
haps  as  its  logothetes  (Attal.  52.21 — see  Kazhdan- 
Franklin,  Studies  33,  n.16).  When  Empress  Theo¬ 
dora  was  dying,  her  eunuchs  and  officials  selected 
him  for  his  pliability.  Leo  Paraspondylos  re¬ 
mained  chief  minister.  Michael  continued  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  German  emperor  for  an  alliance 
against  the  Normans  (Ohnsorge,  Abend.  &  Byz. 
333—41).  While  Michael  lavished  promotions  on 
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officials,  he  neglected  to  conciliate  the  populace 
and  Patr.  Michael  I  Keroularios.  Herve  Fran- 
kopoulos  was  driven  to  rebellion.  At  Easter  1057, 
when  conferring  salaries  and  rewards  on  officials, 
Michael  rejected  the  demands  of  the  eastern  gen¬ 
erals,  led  by  the  future  Isaac  I  Komnenos  and 
Katakalon  Kekaumenos.  Following  a  second  re¬ 
jection,  they  revolted,  acclaimed  Isaac  emperor  (8 
June  1057),  and  defeated  Michael’s  forces  near 
Nicaea.  Michael  attempted  negotiations,  offering 
Isaac  the  rank  of  caf.sar,  adoption  as  heir,  and 
approval  of  all  his  measures.  As  Isaac  advanced, 
a  conspiracy  of  senators,  popular  leaders,  and  the 
patriarch  forced  Michael  to  abdicate.  According 
to  Psellos,  he  died  soon  afterward. 

lit.  M.D.  Spadaro,  “La  deposizione  di  Michele  VI:  un 
episodio  di  ‘concordia  discors’  fra  chiesa  e  militari?”  JOB 
37  (i987)  1 53-71-  -C.M.B. 


MICHAEL  VII  DOUKAS,  emperor  (1071-78); 
born  ca.  1 050,  died  Constantinople  ca.  1  ogo.  Eldest 
son  of  Constantine  X,  he  ruled  as  co-emperor 
with  Eudokia  Makrembolitissa  and  Romanos  IV 
Diogenes.  After  the  latter’s  capture,  the  caesar 
John  Doukas  put  Michael  on  the  throne.  Possibly 
slow1  mentally,  Michael  was  an  inactive  ruler.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Psellos,  who  composed  treatises 
for  the  emperor  and  ends  his  Chronographia  with 
a  eulogy  of  Michael  and  his  family.  In  Michael’s 
name,  an  alliance  was  made  (ca.1074)  with  Rob¬ 
ert  Guiscard,  whose  daughter  Olympias  (Helena 
in  Byz.)  was  betrothed  to  Michael’s  son  Constan¬ 
tine.  In  1073—74  negotiations  with  Pope  Gregory 
VII  for  reunion  came  to  nothing.  Administrative 
power  passed  to  Nikephoritzes,  whose  severe  fis¬ 
cal  policies  made  Michael  unpopular.  Plundering 
Turks  beset  Anatolia,  while  rebels  (Nestor,  Rous¬ 
sel  de  Bailleul,  Nikephoros  Bryennios,  and  the 
future  Nikephoros  III  Botaneiates)  devastated 
Asian  and  Balkan  provinces.  Consequently,  Mi¬ 
chael’s  coinage  was  seriously  adulterated  (Morris- 
son,  “Devaluation”  8—12),  while  the  diminution 
of  the  modios  of  grain  by  a  pinakion,  without  a 
reduction  in  price,  earned  Michael  the  nickname 
“Parapinakes.”  When  Botaneiates’  victory  became 
certain,  Michael  abdicated  (31  Mar.  1078)  and 
entered  a  monastery;  his  wife  Maria  of  “Alania” 
married  the  victor.  Michael  was  subsequently 
named  metropolitan  of  Ephesus  but  paid  only 
one  brief  visit  there  before  returning  to  his  mon¬ 


astery.  Numerous  portraits  of  Michael  survive,  the 
most  important  on  the  enamels  of  the  Khakhouli 
triptych  (with  his  wife)  and  on  the  Holy  Crown 
of  Hungary  (with  his  son);  these  objects  exemplify 
Michael’s  use  of  art  as  dynastic  propaganda  (Wes- 
sel,  Byz.  Enamels,  nos.  37—38). 

lit.  Polemis,  Doukai  42-46.  A.  Tuilier,  “Michel  VII  et 
le  pape  Gregoire  VII:  Byzance  et  la  reforme  gregorienne,” 
15  CEB  (Athens  1980)  4:350—64.  V.  von  Falkenhausen, 
“Olympias,  eine  normannische  Prinzessin  in  Konstantino- 
pel,”  in  Bisanzio  e  I’ltalia:  Raccolta  di  studi  in  memoria  di 
Agostino  Pertusi  ( Milan  1982)56—72.  -C.M.B.,  A.C. 

MICHAEL  VIII  PALAIOLOGOS,  emperor 
(1259-1282);  born  1224  or  1225,  died  in  village 
of  Pachomios,  Thrace,  11  Dec.  1282.  Son  of  the 
megas  domestikos  Andronikos  Palaiologos,  Michael 
descended  from  three  imperial  families  and 
founded  the  long-lived  dynasty  of  the  Palaiolo- 
goi  (1259—1453).  He  embarked  on  a  successful 
military  career,  but  his  loyalty  to  the  Nicene  em¬ 
perors  John  III  Vatatzes  and  Theodore  II  Las- 
karis  was  questioned  on  several  occasions.  Mi¬ 
chael  took  advantage  of  the  power  vacuum  left 
by  Theodore’s  premature  death  (Aug.  1258)  to 
usurp  the  throne.  After  joining  an  aristocratic 
conspiracy  to  murder  George  Mouzalon,  regent 
for  the  child  emperor  John  IV  Laskaris  (Sept. 

1 258),  Michael  succeeded  Mouzalon  as  regent  and 
was  named  megas  doux  and,  on  13  Nov.  1258, 
despotes.  He  was  crowned  co-emperor  in  Nym- 
phaion  sometime  after  1  Jan.  1259  (P.  Wirth,/QB 
10  [1961]  91).  He  further  secured  his  position  by 
his  victory  at  Pelagonia  over  an  anti-Nicene  co¬ 
alition  (summer  or  fall  1259)  and  the  recovery  of 
Constantinople  from  the  Latins  by  his  general 
Alexios  Strategopoulos  in  July  1261.  On  15 
Aug.  1261  Michael  entered  Constantinople  and 
soon  received  a  second  coronation.  After  ordering 
the  blinding  of  John  IV  (Dec.  1261),  he  became 
sole  emperor,  but  was  excommunicated  by  Patr. 
Arsenios. 

The  early  years  of  Michael’s  reign  were  devoted 
to  efforts  to  repopulate  the  capital  and  to  begin 
the  restoration  of  damaged  churches,  monaster¬ 
ies,  and  public  buildings.  He  also  set  about  the 
construction  of  a  fleet  and  strengthening  of  the 
fortifications  of  Constantinople,  esp.  the  sea  walls. 
The  considerable  expense  of  his  program  of  re¬ 
construction  necessitated  a  devaluation  of  the  hy- 
perpyron.  His  concern  for  justice  is  shown  by  a 


prostagma  threatening  appropriate  punishment  for 
imperial  officials  found  guilty  of  maladministra¬ 
tion  (L.  Burgmann,  P.  Magdalino,  FM  6  [1984] 
377-9°)- 

Michael’s  foreign  policy  focused  on  the  use  of 
skillful  diplomacy  to  ward  off  Latin  attempts  to 
regain  Constantinople.  His  primary  motive  in 
agreeing  to  Union  of  the  Churches  at  Lyons 
(1274)  was  to  forestall  the  projected  invasion  of 
the  empire  by  Charles  I  of  Anjou.  At  the  end 
of  his  reign,  in  1282,  Michael  again  averted 
Charles’s  imminent  attack  on  Constantinople  by 
helping  instigate  the  anti-Angevin  rebellion  known 
as  the  Sicilian  Vespers.  Michael  also  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  Mongol  khan  Hulagu  against  the 
Mamluk  ruler  Baybars  and  Berke  of  the  Golden 
Horde.  After  Berke  defeated  the  Byz.  in  1264- 
65,  however,  Michael  was  forced  to  join  the  alli¬ 
ance  of  the  Golden  Horde  and  Egypt  (G.  Vernad- 
skij,  SemKond  1  [1927]  73-84).  Although  Michael 
was  responsible  for  several  important  military  and 
diplomatic  accomplishments,  he  neglected  his  An¬ 
atolian  frontier,  permitting  the  Turks  to  increase 
their  strength;  moreover,  his  Unionist  religious 
policy  alienated  his  subjects  and  the  majority  of 
the  clergy.  At  his  death  he  was  refused  the  final 
rites  of  the  Orthodox  church. 

ed.  Typikon  for  monastery  of  St.  Michael — Dmitrievskij, 
Opisanie  1.1:769-94.  Autobiography — ed.  H.  Gregoire,  By- 
zantion  29-30  (1959-60)  447-76,  with  Fr.  tr. 

lit.  D.  Geanakoplos,  Emperor  Michael  Palaeologus  and  the 
West,  1258—1282  (Cambridge  1959).  Dolger,  Paraspora  178— 
88.  Angold,  Byz.  Government  80—93.  -A.M.T. 

MICHAEL  IX  PALAIOLOGOS,  co-emperor 
(1294/5-1320);  born  1277,  died  12  Oct.  1320  (cf. 
R.-J.  Loenertz,  OrChrP  29  [1963]  333).  Eldest  son 
of  Andronikos  II  by  his  first  wife,  Anna  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  he  was  named  co-emperor  in  1281,  but  not 
crowned  until  21  May  1294  (J.  Verpeaux,  REB 
17  U959]  168-73)  or  1295  (P-  Schmid,  BZ  51 
[ 1 958J  83).  After  the  failure  of  marriage  negoti¬ 
ations  with  Catherine  I  of  Courtenay,  titular  heir¬ 
ess  to  the  Latin  Empire  of  Constantinople,  Mi¬ 
chael  married  Rita,  sister  of  Het'um  II  of  Armenian 
Cilicia,  in  Jan.  1296  (I.  Sevcenko  in  Underwood, 
Kariye  Djami  4:25  n.36).  Rita,  who  took  the  Greek 
name  Maria,  bore  four  children:  Andronikos  III, 
Manuel,  Anna,  and  Theodora. 

Although  Michael  was  a  brave  and  energetic 
soldier,  his  military  campaigns  were  notoriously 
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unsuccessful,  with  the  exception  of  some  victories 
over  the  Bulgarians  in  1304.  He  opposed  Roger 
de  Flor,  leader  of  the  Catalan  Grand  Company, 
and  may  well  have  arranged  his  assassination  in 
Apr.  1305.  Two  months  later  Michael  suffered  a 
humiliating  defeat  at  Apros  at  the  hands  of  the 
vengeful  Catalans.  After  being  defeated  again  in 
1311,  this  time  by  the  Turks,  Michael  was  relieved 
of  responsibility  for  the  defense  of  Thrace.  He 
predeceased  Andronikos  II,  dying  at  the  age  of 
43,  reportedly  of  grief  over  the  accidental  murder 
of  his  son  Manuel  (Greg.  1:286.6—12).  Michael 
died  in  Thessalonike,  where  he  had  restored  the 
basilica  of  St.  Demetrios. 

lit.  Laiou,  CP  &  the  Latins  48-53,  go-93,  145—48.  !58— 
67.  Papadopulos,  Genealogie ,  no. 59.  PLP,  no.21529. 

— A.M.T.,  A.C. 

MICHAEL  (ASTRAPAS)  AND  EUTYCHIOS, 

two,  or  possibly  three,  wall-painters  working  in 
Macedonia  and  Serbia,  ca.  1295—1317.  The  names 
of  Michael  and  Eutychios  are  preserved  in  inscrip¬ 
tions  in  four  churches:  the  Virgin  Peribleptos 
(now  St.  Clement)  at  Ohrid,  the  Bogorodica  Lje- 
viska  at  Prizren,  St.  Nikita  at  Banjani,  and  St. 
George  at  Staro  NagoriCino.  Some  scholars  dis¬ 
tinguish  Michael,  who  signed  with  Eutychios  in 
the  last  two  of  these  churches,  from  Astrapas, 
who  so  signed  his  name  at  Prizren.  But  the  in¬ 
scription  “the  hand  of  Michael  tou  Astrapa”  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  sword  of  St.  Merkourios  at  the  Peri¬ 
bleptos  and  it  is  possible  that  Astrapas  (“lightning”) 
was  merely  the  nickname  of  a  speedy  painter. 
However  that  may  be,  the  hands  of  Michael  and 
Eutychios  are  effectively  indistinguishable,  the  style 
of  both  exhibiting  strong  chiaroscuro  and  heavy 
drapery  marked  by  hard  folds.  The  painter  John 
Astrapas,  mentioned  by  Demetrios  Triklinios,  is 
thought  to  be  a  member  of  the  same  family, 
supposedly  of  Thessalonican  origin.  Michael  and 
Eutychios  also  painted  icons  (P.  Miljkovic-Pepek, 
JOB  16  [1967]  297-303). 

lit.  P.  Miljkovic-Pepek,  Deloto  na  zografite  Mihailo  1  Eu- 
tihij  (Skopje  1967).  S.  Kissas,  “Solunska  umetnicka  porodica 
Astrapa,”  Zograf  5  (1974)  35— 37-  Serb,  und  Mak.  3:12—14, 
178-80.  PLP,  nos.  1595,  6353,  cf.  19057.  -A.C. 

MICHAELATON  {pofucrpia  fjuxar)^diTov,  Lat. 
michelatus  in  southern  Italian  documents),  a  (gold) 
coin  struck  by  any  emperor  named  Michael.  The 
term  michaelata  is  known  to  have  been  used  in  the 


mid-i  ith  C.  to  refer  to  histamena  of  Michael  IV. 
In  late  1  ith-  and  12U1-C.  sources,  where  the  term 
is  normally  found,  it  means  a  histamenon  of  Mi¬ 
chael  VII  Doukas,  the  last  coin  of  reasonably  good 
quality  (approximately  16  carats)  to  be  struck  be¬ 
fore  the  collapse  of  the  nomisma  under  Nikepho¬ 
ros  III  and  in  the  early  years  of  Alexios  I.  It  was 
particularly  acceptable  in  Italy  because  of  its  vir¬ 
tual  identity  in  fineness  with  the  Sicilian  tari. 

lit.  C.  Morrisson,  “I.e  michaelaton  et  les  noms  de  mon- 
naies  a  la  fin  du  X1‘  siecle,”  TM  3  (1968)  369-74. 

-Ph.G. 

MICHAEL  GRAMMATIKOS,  hieromonachos,  poet 
of  uncertain  date  and  unknown  biography.  A. 
Papadopoulos-Kerameus  ( BZ  20  [191 1]  131)  iden¬ 
tified  him  with  Michael  Glykas;  S.  Lampros  (NE 
14  [1917]  4)  considered  him  as  a  contemporary 
of  Christopher  of  Mytilene;  S.G.  Mercati  ( infra 
127)  hypothesized — with  some  hesitation — that  he 
lived  “not  much  later  than  the  loth-nth  C.”  In 
some  of  his  epigrams  Michael  treated  religious 
subjects  (e.g.,  the  Second  Coming).  Some  are  ad¬ 
dressed  to  or  mention  certain  contemporaries  who 
lived  in  western  Asia  Minor:  Leo  (or  Lykoleon, 
“Wolf-Lion”)  Vestes,  metropolitan  of  Ephesus;  an 
anonymous  proedros  of  Philomelion;  Philip,  proe- 
dros  of  Amorion.  Mercati  {infra  137O  also  ascribed 
to  him  a  poetical  lamentation  on  Adam  and  Par¬ 
adise. 

ed.  S.G.  Mercati,  CollByz  1: 1 14-43.  -A.K. 

MICHAEL  ITALIKOS,  writer;  died  before  1157. 
Michael  taught  rhetoric  and  philosophy  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  was  later  appointed  the  didaskalos 
of  physicians;  probably  in  1126  or  1137  he  par¬ 
ticipated  in  an  embassy  to  Rome.  He  also  taught 
the  Gospels  in  the  Patriarchal  School.  After  1 143 
he  became  metropolitan  of  Philippopolis  where, 
in  1147,  he  successfully  reconciled  Conrad  III 
with  the  Byz.  A  paradigm  of  the  Byz.  intellectual, 
Michael  proudly  assured  Empress  Irene  Dou- 
kaina  that  administrative  offices  were  better  filled 
by  intellectuals  than  by  illiterate  “ logariastai  and 
pronoetai ”  (Gautier,  infra  94O.  He  mocked  the 
fashion  of  tracing  genealogies  back  to  myth¬ 
ological  Greek  kings  (Kazhdan,  Gosp.klass.  48f) 
and  praised  “logical  feasts”  at  which  “philosophi¬ 
cal  venison”  would  be  served  along  with  “physio¬ 
logical  hare”  and  “musical  swan”  (Gautier,  156.4— 


8).  Michael  corresponded  with  members  of  the 
ruling  elite,  with  intellectuals  such  as  Theodore 
Prodromos,  and  with  several  physicians.  His 
speeches  addressed  to  John  II  Komnenos  (see  U. 
Criscuolo,  Annali  della  Facolta  di  Lettere  e  Filosofia, 
JJniversita  Macerata  5—6  [1972-73]  541—52)  and 
Manuel  I  convey  important  information  on  con¬ 
temporary  political  events. 

ed.  Michel  Italikos,  Lettres  et  discours,  ed.  P.  Gautier  (Paris 
1972).  See  also  list  in  Tusculum-Lexikon  3696 

UT.  K.  Manaphes,  “Philoiogikai  paratereseis  eis  to  ergon 
tou  Michael  Italikou,”  EEBS  39—40  (1972—73)  464-75.  C. 
Morrone,  “La  clausola  ritmica  in  Michele  Italico,”JO/j  32.3 
(1982)  355-63-  -A.K. 


MICHAEL  OF  EPHESUS,  philosopher  and  com¬ 
mentator  on  Aristotle.  His  biography  is  obscure 
and  his  dates  disputed.  K.  Praechter  {BZ  31  [1931] 
1  —  12)  asserted  that  Michael  lived  before  1040.  If, 
however,  “the  wise  man  from  Ephesus,”  who 
worked  on  Aristotle  until  he  ruined  his  eyesight, 
can  be  identified  with  Michael  (Darrouzes,  Tor- 
nikes  283.9—1 1  and  n.70),  then  the  date  of  his  life 
should  be  shifted  to  ca.  1 100.  Probably  a  member 
of  the  circle  of  Anna  Komnene,  he  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  the  revival  of  Aristotelianism  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  in  the  11th  and  12th  C. 

Michael  commented  on  Aristotle’s  zoological 
works  (Michael’s  commentary  on  the  Generation  of 
Animals  was  wrongly  attributed  to  John  Philo- 
ponos — GAG  14:3)  as  well  as  the  Nicomachean  Eth¬ 
ics,  Politics,  Rhetoric,  Sophistical  Refutations  (wrongly 
attributed  to  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias;  GAG  2:3) 
and  the  short  psychological  works  (i.e.,  Parva  na- 
turalia).  The  commentary  of  pseudo-Alexander 
on  the  Metaphysics  is  doubtless  Michael’s  as  well 
(Preus,  infra  12).  His  commentaries  contain  allu¬ 
sions  to  the  contemporary  situation,  including 
criticism  of  the  emperor  (E.  Barker,  Social  and 
Political  Thought  in  Byzantium  [Oxford  1957]  i4of) 
and  a  discussion  of  education  in  Constantinople 
where,  lacking  guidelines  for  the  teaching  of  youth, 
fathers  taught  them  according  to  their  own  un¬ 
derstanding  {GAG  20:610.11-13). 

ed.  GAG  2:3;  14:3;  20:461—620;  22:1-3.  Anstotehs  Poli¬ 
tico:  Scholia,  ed.  O.  Immisch  (Leipzig  1909)  xvi— xx,  293- 
327.  Aristotle  and  Michael  of  Ephesus  “On  the  Movement  and 
Progression  of  Animals,”  Xx.  A.  Preus  (New  York  1981). 

lit.  B.  Tatakis,  La  philosophic  byzantine  [=  Histoire  de  la 
philosophic,  ed.  E.  Brehier,  supp.  2]  (Paris  1949)  215L  K. 
Oehler,  “Aristotle  in  Byzantium,”  GRBS  5  (1964)  139. 

-A.K.,  M.VV.T. 


MICHAEL  RHETOR,  mid-i2th-C.  writer,  nephew 
or  protege  of  a  metropolitan  of  Thessalonike, 
perhaps  Basil  of  Ohrid.  He  made  a  career  as  a 
teacher  at  the  Patriarchal  School  at  Constantino¬ 
ple  {didaskalos  of  the  Gospels  and  magistros  ton 
rhetoron)  and  patriarchal  protekdikos.  In  1156  he 
supported  Soterichos  Panteugenos  and  was  con¬ 
demned  with  Nikephoros  Basilakes  but  soon 
thereafter  submitted  a  confession  “of  his  errors” 
(ed.  L.  Allatius,  De  ecclesiae  occidentals  et  orientalis 
perpetua  consensione  [Cologne  1648]  691).  Michael 
delivered  three  speeches  to  Manuel  I  with  impor¬ 
tant  information  about  the  coalition  of  the  Nor¬ 
mans  and  Hungarians  and  imperial  warfare  against 
Serbia;  he  mentions  the  Second  Crusade  and  con¬ 
veys  unique  evidence  about  Manuel  I’s  plans  for 
an  expedition  to  the  Azov  Sea  (A.  Kazhdan  in 
Okeanos  345—47).  Since  it  mentions  a  Sicilian  at¬ 
tack  on  the  “northern  shores  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire”  (Regel,  Fontes  156.13),  one  speech  may  have 
been  delivered  after  1158  when  the  Normans 
approached  Constantinople,  i.e.,  after  Michael’s 
confession.  Michael’s  description  ( ekphrasis )  of 
Hagia  Sophia  (the  end  of  which  is  lost)  presents 
the  architectural  and  sculptural  elements  (not  mo¬ 
saics)  and  interprets  the  building  symbolically  as 
a  reflection  of  the  cosmos:  the  beholder  is  invited 
to  see  the  entrance,  the  “heaven”  above,  the  sides 
of  sparkling  stone,  and  the  floor  which  is  a  “sea, 
out  of  which  the  holy  sanctuary  has  been  scooped.” 

ed.  Regel,  Fontes  131-82.  C.  Mango,  J.  Parker,  “A 
Twelfth-Century  Description  of  St.  Sophia, ’’"DOT  14  (i960) 
233-45’  with  Eng.  tr.  J.  Lefort,“Prooimion  de  Michel  neveu 
de  1’archeveque  de  Thessalonique,  didascale  de  1  evangile,” 
TM  4  (1970)  383-93. 

lit.  Browning,  “Patriarchal  School”  12-14.  P.  Wirth, 
“Michael  von  Thessalonike?”  BZ  55  (1962)  266-68,  with 
add.  in  Byzantion  37  (1967)  42  if.  -A.K. 


MICHAEL  SYNKELLOS,  homilist,  grammarian, 
and  saint;  born  Jerusalem  ca.761,  died  Chora 
monastery  in  Constantinople  4  Jan.  846.  Of  “Per¬ 
sian”  (Arab)  origin  according  to  his  vita,  Michael 
entered  the  Lavra  of  St.  Sabas  ca.786  and  was 
ordained  a  priest;  ca.81 1  he  became  synkellos  of 
the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  Patr.  Thomas  sent 
Michael  to  Rome  ca.81 5  to  solicit  financial  assis¬ 
tance  and  to  discuss  theological  and  political  prob¬ 
lems.  En  route  Michael  was  arrested  in  Constan¬ 
tinople  as  an  Iconodule  and  suffered  persecutions 
under  Leo  V  and  then  under  Theophilos,  as  a 
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close  associate  of  Theodore  Graptos  and  I  heo- 
phanes  Graptos  (S.  Vailhe,  ROC  6  [1901]  3 1 3— 
32,  610-42).  In  843  Michael  became  synkellos  of 
Fatr.  Methodios  and  hegoumenos  of  Chora. 

In  Edessa  ca.811  — 13  Michael  wrote  a  treatise 
on  syntax,  based  on  ancient  grammarians;  the 
earliest  Byz.  book  preserved  on  the  subject,  it  is 
divided  into  eight  chapters,  from  the  noun  to  the 
conjunction.  Michael  treated  the  problem  of  the 
word,  rather  than  the  relation  between  words.  His 
terminology  is  sometimes  determined  by  extra- 
grammatical  influence — thus  the  noun  is  defined 
as  “essence  ( ousia )  acting  or  suffering  (par. 6). 
Especially  popular  from  the  13th  C.  onward,  Mi¬ 
chael’s  work  survives  in  approximately  100  MSS. 
Besides  the  Treatise,  Michael  composed  homilies 
and  enkomia  on  saints  (his  authorship  of  the  story 
of  the  Forty-two  Martyrs  of  Amorion  is  ques¬ 
tionable);  a  polemical  account  of  the  origins  of 
Islam  incorporated  in  the  Chronicle  of  George 
Hamartolos  (697.12-702.9)  may  be  his  work. 
He  also  wrote  liturgical  hymns  and  an  anacreontic 
poem  on  the  restoration  of  images.  Michael  was 
eulogized  by  an  anonymous  contemporary  ha- 
giographer,  and  later  by  Nikephoros  Gregoras. 

ed.  Le  Traite  de  la  construction  de  la  phrase  de  Michel  le 
Syncelle  de  Jerusalem,  ed.  D.  Donnet  (Brussels-Rome  1982). 
Die  byzantmische  Anakreonten,  ed.  T.  Nissen  (Munich  1940) 
48—52. 

source.  Vita,  ed.  F.  Srnit,  IRAIK  11  (1906)  227—59- 

lit.  BHG  12966  Beck,  Kirche  503—05.  Hunger,  Lit.  2: 15. 
D.  Donnet,  “Michel  le  Syncelle,  Traite  de  la  construction  de 
la  phrase:  Les  manuscrits  de  l’Athos,”  Byzantion  57  (1987) 
174-80.  S.H.  Griffith,  “Greek  into  Arabic:  life  and  Letters 
in  the  Monasteries  of  Palestine  in  the  Ninth  Century, 
Byzantion  56  (1986)  ii7_3^-  -R.B.,  A.K. 

MICHAEL  VISEVIC  (rot)  Bovo-e^ovt^),  prince 
of  Zachlumia  from  ca.gio;  died  ca.932.'  or  after 
949.  He  was  the  ally  of  Symeon  of  Bulgaria  in 
his  struggle  against  Byz.  Constantine  VII  reports 
that  his  relatives  came  from  the  area  of  the  river 
Visla  (De  adm.  imp.  33.16—18).  In  912  Michael 
arrested  Peter,  son  of  the  Venetian  doge  Orso  II, 
who  was  returning  from  Constantinople  with  rich 
presents,  and  sent  him  to  Symeon.  In  917  Michael 
informed  Symeon  about  the  mission  of  the  stra- 
tegos  of  Dyrrachion,  Leo  Rhabdouchos,  who  was 
trying  to  form  a  broad  coalition  against  Bulgaria, 
Symeon  acted  promptly  and  won  the  battle  at 
Achelous.  In  926  Michael  crossed  the  Adriatic 
and  sacked  Siponto  (10  July)  in  Byz.  Italy.  He  also 


sought  an  alliance  with  the  papacy;  in  924  papal 
legates  summoned  a  council  in  Spalato  (Split) 
and  addressed  Michael  and  Tomislav  of  Croatia, 
condemning  the  use  of  the  Slavonic  language  in 
liturgy.  After  Symeon’s  death  (or  before,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Zlatarski,  1st.  1.2:479),  Michael  was  recon¬ 
ciled  with  Byz.,  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of 
the  empire,  and  was  granted  the  titles  of  anthypatos 
and  patrikios. 

lit.  Zlatarski,  1st.  1.2:3946  Runciman,  Romanus  2126 
218.  Ferluga,  Byzantium  2986  M.  Lascaris,  “La  rivalite 
bulgaro-byzantine  en  Serbie  et  la  mission  de  Leon  Rhab- 
douchos,”  RHSEE  20  (1943)  202—07.  -A.K. 


MICROCOSM  (puKpos  k6<x/u,09,  lit.  “small  world”), 
the  world  in  miniature.  In  patristic  literature  man 
is  described  as  a  microcosm  in  that  he  possesses 
in  himself  all  the  elements  of  the  macrocosm; 
a  unity  of  visible  and  invisible  components,  of 
body  and  soul.  The  latter  is  conceived  as  the 
essence  “lying  on  the  borders”  (methorios)  between 
the  spiritual  and  the  material,  which  serves  as  the 
mediator  of  a  natural  synthesis  (Maximos  the 
Confessor)  and  as  “the  bond  (. syndesmos )  of  the 
entire  creation”  (Kosmas  Indikopleustes).  Created 
by  God,  man  is  like  the  world,  “a  miniature  world 
within  the  larger  one”  (John  of  Damascus,  Exp. 
fidei  26.25-26,  ed.  Kotter,  Schriften  2:76),  a  unity 
of  elements  subject  to  the  law  of  transience  (John 
Italos,  Quaestiones  quodlibetales,  par. 70,  ed.  Joan- 
nou,  p.i  18).  The  doctrine  of  the  microcosm  rep¬ 
resents  the  attempt  to  develop  an  anthropology 
in  the  framework  of  a  metaphysic  of  participation 
and  sympathy,  in  cooperation  with  a  holistic  psy¬ 
chological  conception;  as  Proklos  states,  The  es¬ 
sence  of  man  is  found  in  his  soul  (In  Alcibiadetn 
1.18.4,  ed.  L.G.  Westerink,  8).  -K.-H.U. 

The  Church  Building  as  Microcosm.  The  con¬ 
cept  of  microcosm  in  Byz.  was  extended  to  the 
church  building,  and  thus  the  domed  church  as 
a  reflection  of  the  universe  is  a  leitmotif  in  litur¬ 
gical  exegesis  and  ekphrasis.  Following  a  cluster  of 
Syriac  commentaries  (Ephrem  the  Syrian,  Jacob 
of  Sarug),  the  Byz.  interpretation  of  this  relation¬ 
ship  is  fully  articulated  in  the  so-called  church 
history  of  Patr.  Germanos  I  (“the  church  is  a 
heaven  on  earth”)  and  implicit  in  church  pro¬ 
grams  of  decoration  in  and  after  the  gth  C. 

-A.C. 

lit.  A.  Meyer,  Wesen  und  Geschichte  der  Theorie  vom  Mikro- 
Makro-Kosmos  (Bern  1901).  R.  Allers,  “Microcosmus  from 
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Anaximandros  to  Paracelsus,”  Traditio  2  (1944)  319-407. 
Balthasar  Kosmische  Lit.  171—75,  384—86.  E.  McVey,  “The 
Domed  Church  as  Microcosm,”  DOP  37  (1983)  91-121. 
Demus,  Byz.  Mosaic  14—29. 

MICROSTRUCTURES,  small  social  groupings,  a 
modern  scholarly  term  for  classifying  those  socie¬ 
tal  units  that  were  relatively  stable  and  locally 
limited,  conscious  of  their  existence,  and  thus 
determined  by  law  or  ritual.  Byz.  microstructures 
included  family,  lineage,  village  community, 
guild,  confraternity,  monastery,  and,  to  some 
extent,  town  community.  A  special  feature  of  Byz. 
microstructures  was  their  “atomistic”  character: 
the  family  was  the  main  social  unit,  while  the  links 
of  lineage,  guild,  or  polis-municipium  remained  rel¬ 
atively  loose. 

lit.  A.  Kazhdan,  “Small  Social  Groupings  (Microstruc¬ 
tures)  in  Byzantine  Society,”  16  CEB,  vol.  2.2  (Vienna  1982) 
3-11.  J.F.  Haldon,  “On  the  Structuralist  Approach  to  the 
Social  History  of  Byzantium,”  BS  42  (1981)  203-1  1.  P.H. 
Stahl,  Societes  traditionelles  balkaniqms  (Paris  1979).  — M.B. 

MILAN  (MeStoXapos,  Lat.  Mediolanum),  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  praetorian  prefect  of  Italy  and  of 
certain  emperors  (Maximianus,  Gratian,  Valenti- 
nian  II,  and  Theodosios  I)  in  the  4th  C.  Ausonius 
praised  Milan  as  the  flfth-largest  city  of  the  world 
after  Rome,  Constantinople,  Carthage,  and  Trier. 
In  Feb.  313  Constantine  and  Licinius  met  in  Milan 
to  elaborate  common  religious  policy.  Milan  be¬ 
came  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  most  of  northern 
Italy,  its  most  famous  bishop  being  Ambrose.  The 
city  declined  following  the  transfer  of  the  imperial 
court  to  Ravenna  in  402;  the  see  lost  part  of  its 
jurisdiction  to  Ravenna  and  Aquileia.  A  major 
mint  in  the  late  4th  C.,  its  coin  production  de¬ 
clined  ca.404,  ceased  completely  ca.420,  and  re¬ 
sumed  on  a  much  reduced  scale  from  the  last 
years  of  Valentinian  III  to  498. 

The  city  was  sacked  by  the  Huns  in  452  and 
was  contested  by  the  forces  of  Odoacer  and 
Theodoric  the  Great  between  489  and  491  but 
recovered  under  the  Ostrogoths.  In  538  Milan’s 
leading  citizens  declared  in  favor  of  the  Byz.  cause, 
and  in  retaliation  the  Ostrogoths  razed  it  in  539. 
Following  Frankish  raids  in  the  550s  Milan  was 
restored  by  N arses  but  fell  to  the  Lombards  on 
3  Sept.  569;  its  bishop  fled  to  Genoa,  where  his 
successors  remained  until  ca.650.  Under  Carolin- 
gian  and  later  Ottonian  rule,  Milan  remained  a 


connecting  point  with  Byz.:  in  1001  its  archbishop 
Arnulf  was  sent  to  Constantinople  by  Otto  III. 
It  is  possible  that  the  Pataria  movement  of  1  lth- 
C.  Milan  originated  under  the  impact  of  Byz. 
dualist  sects.  In  1112  Peter  Grossolano,  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Milan,  visited  Constantinople  to  discuss 
the  filioque  and  other  theological  problems.  In 
the  1160s,  while  involved  in  war  against  Freder¬ 
ick  I,  Milan  sent  two  legates  to  Constantinople 
for  negotiations;  Emperor  Manuel  I  promised 
financial  support  for  Milan’s  restoration  but  re¬ 
quired  an  oath  of fidelitas. 

Monuments  of  Milan.  In  the  4th  and  5th  C. 
Milanese  art  and  architecture  were  more  inventive 
and  diverse  than  those  of  any  other  Western  city, 
even  Rome.  S.  Lorenzo,  a  uniquely  ambitious  te- 
traconch  related  in  plan  to  5th-C.  churches  in 
Syria,  was  probably  an  imperial  foundation  and 
is  to  be  identified  with  the  “Basilica  Portiana,” 
sequestered  from  St.  Ambrose  by  Valentinian  II. 
The  niches  of  its  octagonal  chapel  of  S.  Aquilino 
contain  late  4th-  to  early  5th-C.  mosaics  that  de¬ 
pict  Christ  as  philosopher  and  as  Helios;  in  the 
vestibule  are  fragments  of  a  large  apocalyptic 
composition.  Churches  sponsored  by  St.  Ambrose 
were  materially  more  modest  but  interesting  for 
their  symbolism.  The  Basilica  Apostolorum  (re¬ 
built  as  S.  Nazaro)  was  a  cross-shaped  cemetery 
basilica  that  signified  the  faith  in  general  resur¬ 
rection  for  all  who  were  buried  in  Christ.  In  the 
octagonal  baptistery  of  the  cathedral,  Ambrose 
added  a  verse  inscription  that  explained  the  re¬ 
generative  symbolism  of  the  number  eight.  A  por¬ 
trait  of  Ambrose  is  included  in  the  5th-  to  6th-C. 
mosaics  in  the  chapel  of  S.  Vittore  in  Ciel  d’oro 
at  S.  Ambrogio;  although  posthumous,  it  is  a 
highly  individualized  image  that  clearly  attempts 
to  “portray”  him  in  the  modern  sense. 

lit.  Storia  di  Milano,  vols.  1—4  (Milan  1953—54).  Milano, 
una  capitate  da  Ambrogio  ai  Carolingi,  ed.  C.  Bertelli  (Milan 
1987).  -I.5.B.,  D.K. 


MILDENHALL  TREASURE,  dated  to  the  4th  a 
and  found  in  1942  near  Mildenhall  in  Suffolk, 
England.  Now  in  the  British  Museum,  it  repre¬ 
sents  a  medium-size  collection  of  domestic  silver 
plate.  The  treasure  is  composed  of  27  silver  ob¬ 
jects  (four  plates,  eight  bowls,  two  goblets,  five 
ladles,  eight  spoons),  many  elaborately  decorated 
and  some  (goblets,  ladles)  bearing  a  resemblance 
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to  pieces  in  the  Carthage  1  reasure.  The  mix¬ 
ture  of  pagan  and  Christian  elements  in  the  dec¬ 
oration  resembles  much  domestic  silver  of  the 
period:  a  set  of  three  plates  (one  large,  two  small) 
displays  Dionysiac  scenes;  three  bowls  have  em- 
blemata  with  Alexander  the  Great,  his  mother, 
and  a  hunter,  respectively,  while  three  spoons  are 
inscribed  with  a  Christogram.  The  names  Pas- 
centia  and  Papittedo  appear  on  two  spoons  and 
that  of  Eutherios  is  scratched  on  a  plate.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  last-mentioned  individual 
was  Emp.  Julian’s  praepositus  sacri  cubiculi  of  that 
name  (355-61  [PLRE  1:314])  who,  as  owner  of 
the  treasure,  presented  it  to  Lupicinus,  the  ma- 
gister  equitum  for  Gaul  (ibid.  1:520),  before  the 
latter’s  departure  for  Britain  in  360. 

lit.  K.S.  Painter,  The  Mildenhall  Treasure  (London  1977). 

-M.M.M. 

MILE&EVA,  a  monastery  in  southwestern  Serbia, 
near  Prijepolje,  founded  ca.  1220  by  Prince  Vlad¬ 
islav,  son  of  King  Stefan  the  First-Crowned. 
The  katholikon,  dedicated  to  the  Ascension,  has  a 
Byz.  ground  plan:  a  nave  with  short  cross  arms 
for  the  choir,  a  single  dome  on  pendentives,  and 
three  semicircular  apses.  The  frescoes  were  prob¬ 
ably  executed  before  1228;  they  reflect  a  standard 
Byz.  church  program,  though  the  selection  and 
distribution  of  the  scenes  is  unusual.  Along  with 
portraits  of  the  founder  and  his  ancestors,  the 
narthex  contains  a  portrait  of  an  unidentified  Byz. 
emperor,  possibly  John  III  Vatatzes,  standing  near 
Constantine  I  the  Great  and  Helena,  his  holy 
forebears;  this  is  the  only  example  in  a  Serbian 
church  of  a  Byz.  emperor  thus  acknowledged  as 
overlord.  Two  artists  were  responsible  for  the 
frescoes;  both  were  probably  Greek,  for  they  used 
a  technique  for  rendering  volume — the  juxtapo¬ 
sition  of  red  and  green  tones — otherwise  em¬ 
ployed  only  by  the  most  sophisticated  and  classi¬ 
cizing  Byz.  painters.  The  backgrounds  are  either 
blue  or  ochre,  the  latter  covered  by  gold  leaf  with 
imitation  mosaic  cubes  drawn  upon  it.  These  fres¬ 
coes  are  important  for  any  study  of  the  anteced¬ 
ents  of  Palaiologan  painting,  as  few  Byz.  monu¬ 
ments  have  survived  from  this  period.  The  marble 
sarcophagus  of  Vladislav  is  preserved  in  the  nave 
beneath  his  portrait;  an  exonarthex  with  two  side 
chapels  and  frescoes  of  the  Last  Judgment  was 
added  ca.1236  to  house  the  tomb  of  St.  Sava  of 
Serbia. 


lit.  S.  RadojCic,  Mileseva  (Belgrade  1963).  Djuric,  Byz. 
Fresk.  47-50.  D.  Nagorni,  “Bemerkungen  zum  Stil  und  zu 
den  Meistern  der  Wandmalerei  in  der  Klosterkirche  Mile- 
Seva JOB  32.5  (1982)  159-72.  Mileseva  u  istoriji  srpskog 
naroda.  Medjunarodni  naucni  ship  povodom  750  godine  posto- 
janja  (Belgrade  1987).  -G.B. 

MILESTONE  (/ u\iov ,  Lat.  miliarium),  a  stone  post 
placed  on  a  highway  to  indicate  distance.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  Roman  milestones  have  been  found  from 
North  Africa  to  Britain  to  Arabia;  they  were  cy¬ 
lindrical  columns  made  of  limestone,  granite,  etc., 
usually  2-3  m  high  and  set  on  a  square  base. 
They  regularly  bear  inscriptions  in  Latin  or  Greek, 
some  in  praise  of  emperors,  including  those  of 
the  4th  and  5th  C.  (e.g.,  a  milestone  erected  under 
Theodosios  II  and  Valentinian  III  in  435 —CIL 
17.2,  no.53).  Apparently  no  milestones  of  the  6th 
C.  or  later  have  survived.  The  marking  of  dis¬ 
tances,  measured  in  milia  (about  1,480  m),  started 
from  the  Milion  in  Constantinople  (see  Mese). 
Milestones  are  an  important  source  not  only  for 
studying  the  system  of  roads,  but  also  for  late 
Roman  imperial  propaganda.  After  the  triumph 
of  Christianity  in  the  4th  C.  certain  milestones 
were  provided  with  Christian  symbols  (e.g.,  the 
cross)  and  inscriptions. 

ed.  G.  Walser,  Miliaria  imperii  Romani  [CIL  17.2)  (Ber¬ 
lin-New  York  1986). 

lit.  K.  Schneider,  RE  supp.  6  (1935)  395-43  R  che' 
vallier,  Roman  Roads ,  tr.  N.H.  Field  (Berkeley— Los  Angeles 
1976)  39-47.  L.  Gounaropoulou,  M.B.  Hatzopoulis,  Les 
milliaires  de  la  Vote  Egnatienne  entre  Heraclee  des  Lyncestes  et 
Thessalonique  (Athens  1985).  P.  Collart,  “Les  milliaires  de 
la  via  Egnatia,”  BCH  100  (1976)  177-200.  P.  Salarna,  Bornes 
milliaires  d’Afrique  Proconsulate  (Rome  1987).  -A.K. 

MILETOS  (MtXrjro?),  city  on  the  Aegean  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  now  Balat  (from  Gr.  Palatia).  Its  ex¬ 
cavated  remains  show  that  Miletos  flourished  in 
the  time  of  Diocletian,  when  much  building  and 
restoration  took  place,  then  fell  into  a  decline; 
ancient  buildings  collapsed  and  small,  shoddy 
structures,  which  disregarded  the  regular  urban 
plan,  were  constructed  over  and  within  the  rums. 
The  reign  of  Justinian  I  brought  recovery  as  shown 
by  a  new  cathedral,  restored  baths,  and  drainage 
of  the  harbor,  works  owed  to  the  influence  at 
court  of  a  native  son,  Hesychios  of  Miletos.  New 
fortification  walls  of  the  7th— 8th  C.,  which  ex¬ 
cluded  much  of  the  ancient  city  and  used  the 
theater  as  their  citadel,  indicate  a  drastic  contrac¬ 


tion;  small  houses  were  built  over  the  ruins  within 
the  circuit.  Eventually,  perhaps  in  the  12th  C., 
Miletos  withdrew  entirely  within  its  ancient  the¬ 
ater,  which  was  provided  with  a  new  citadel.  It 
consequently  took  the  name  Palatia,  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  time  thought  the  theater  had  been  a 
palace.  Miletos,  which  was  originally  a  city  of  the 
Thrakesion  theme,  was  briefly  occupied  by  the 
Turks  after  Mantzikert  and  after  the  reconquest 
assigned  to  the  theme  of  Mylasa  and  Melanou- 
dion  in  the  1 2th  C.  By  then  it  was  a  small  township 
referred  to  as  a  chora  (Patmou  Engrapha  2,  nos. 
64.15,  73-3)  or  even  ktema,  “estate”  ( op.cit .  2, 
no.66.1);  it  possessed  no  separate  administration 
except  for  fiscal  officials  called  praktores.  It  fell  to 
the  Turks  of  Menteshe  ca.1285. 

Suffragan  of  Aphrodisias,  Miletos  became  an 
autocephalous  archbishopric  by  536,  and  a  me¬ 
tropolis  under  Manuel  I.  The  monastic  center  of 
Latros  was  northeast  of  Miletos. 

lit.  Foss,  “Twenty  Cities”  477—79.  W.  Muller-Wiener, 
“Das  Theaterkastell  von  Milet,”  IstMitt  17  (1967)  279-90. 
Idem,  “Die  'Grosse  Kirche’  (sog.  Bischofskirche)  in  Milet,” 
IstMitt  23-24  (1973-74)  131—34.  Foss-Winfield,  Fortifica¬ 
tions  126,  137L  -C.F. 

MILIARESION  ( pukiapfjcnov ,  from  Lat.  miliaren- 
sis),  a  name  applied  in  the  4th  C.  to  silver  coins 
struck  72  to  the  pound  and  having  in  terms  of 
bronze  coins  a  value  of  1,000  half-scripula  or 
obols  (J.-P.  Callu,  RN 6  22  [1980]  126-30).  Byz. 
sources  of  the  7th— 11th  C.  use  it  for  the  basic 
Byz.  silver  coin  reckoned  12  to  the  solidus.  Thus, 
miliaresion  was  the  Byz.  name  for  the  hexagram 
in  the  7th  C.,  and,  afterwards,  for  the  coins  of  a 
broad,  thin  fabric  introduced  by  Leo  III  in  720 
and  characteristic  of  the  8th— 11th  C.  (Numisma¬ 
tists,  however,  generally  use  the  term  miliaresion 
for  the  latter  coin  only.)  These  coins  seem  initially 
to  have  been  struck  144  to  the  pound,  giving  them 
a  theoretical  weight  of  2.27  g,  but  in  the  Mace¬ 
donian  period  they  were  heavier,  probably  3.03  g 
(108  to  the  pound).  Miliaresia  ceased  to  be  struck 
in  1092,  as  a  result  of  Alexios  I’s  coinage  reform, 
but  the  name  survived  as  a  money  of  account, 
1/12  of  the  nomisma.  The  denomination  was  sub¬ 
sequently  revived  as  the  basilikon.  Western  doc¬ 
uments  apply  the  derivative  term  millares  to  var¬ 
ious  types  of  Muslim  silver  coin. 

lit.  H.L.  Adelson,  “A  Note  on  the  Miliarense  from 
Constantine  to  Heraclius,”  MN  7  (1957)  125-35.  Idem, 


“Silver  Currency  and  Values  in  the  Early  Byzantine  Em¬ 
pire,”  Centennial  Publication  of  the  American  Numismatic  So¬ 
ciety,  ed.  H.  Ingholt  (New  York  1958)  1-26.  DOC  2:17-21, 
3:62-68.  -Ph.G. 

MILION  (pUXiov),  a  measure  of  distance  origi¬ 
nally  meaning  1 ,000  Roman  double-steps  ( passus ), 
also  called  stathmos  or  semeion.  Byz.  metrological 
tables  calculate  1  milion  as  7  or  7.5  stadia,  respec¬ 
tively  4,200  and  4,500  “feet”  (see  Pous),  that  is, 
approximately  1,312  m  and  1,404  m;  the  figure 
of  7.5  stadia  is  also  given  in  the  Treatise  on  Taxation 
(Dolger,  Beitrage  1 13.8— g),  but  John  Tzetzes  gives 
4,600  “feet.”  On  the  other  hand,  both  the  Treatise 
on  Taxation  and  Constantine  Harmenopoulos  de¬ 
fine  1  milion  as  750  geometrical  or  840  simple 
orgyiai  (=  1,581  and  1,574  m,  respectively).  As 
longer  measures  of  distance,  an  allage  of  6  milia 
and  hemeresios  dromos  of  approximately  30  milia 
were  used.  The  classicizing  stadion  and  parasanges, 
although  mentioned  in  the  Treatise  on  Taxation, 
were  not  employed  in  everyday  life. 

(For  the  Milion  in  Constantionople,  see  Mese.) 

lit.  Schilbach,  Metrologie  32-36.  -E.  Sch. 

MILITARY  RELIGIOUS  SERVICES  on  a  reg¬ 
ular  basis  date  from  the  early  4th  C.,  when  Con¬ 
stantine  I  granted  his  Christian  soldiers  leave  to 
attend  Sunday  liturgy.  By  the  mid-5th  C.  military 
chaplains  are  found  in  the  army  (Jones,  LRE 
63 2f),  and  priests  are  commonly  listed  among  the 
army’s  nonmilitary  personnel  in  6th-  and  lOth-C. 
strategika;  St.  Loukas  the  Stylite  (10th  C.),  for 
example,  was  a  military  chaplain  who  conducted 
services  for  soldiers  each  Sunday  (Delehaye,  Saints 
stylites  201.14—25).  Liturgical  books  were  brought 
along  on  imperial  campaigns  (De  cer.  467.4). 

Religious  rituals  were  an  integral  part  of  the 
army’s  daily  routine.  According  to  the  loth-C. 
Praecepta  militaria,  matins  and  vespers  were 
held  daily,  and  the  soldiers  sought  repentance 
through  prayer  and  tears;  anyone  failing  to  par¬ 
ticipate  was  severely  punished.  Before  battle  the 
soldiers  were  enjoined  to  resolve  their  differences, 
to  fast,  and  to  confess  their  sins  before  taking 
communion — measures  intended  to  s  reinforce 
morale,  to  dispel  anxiety  and  the  fear  of  death, 
and  to  secure  God’s  favor.  Other  prebattle  rituals 
included  the  blessing  of  standards  and  weapons. 
After  battle,  proper  services  for  the  dead  were 
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observed  and  thanksgiving  for  victory  was  of¬ 
fered,  esp.  following  such  notable  successes  as  the 
triumph  of  John  I  Tzimiskes  over  the  Rus’  in  971 
(Skyl.  300.65-67). 

sources.  Th.  Detorakis,  “Un  office  byzantin  inedit  pour 
ceux  qui  sont  morts  a  la  guerre,”  Museon  101  (1988)  183- 
211.  A.  Pertusi,  ‘‘Una  acolouthia  militare  inedita  del  X 
secolo,”  Aevum  22  (1948)  145—68. 

lit.  J.-R.  Vieillefond,  “Les  pratiques  religieuses  dans 
l’armee  byzantine  d’apres  les  traites  militaires,  REA  37 
(*935)  322-30.  McCormick,  Eternal  Victory  237-52. 


MILITARY  SAINTS,  a  group  of  saints  (includ¬ 
ing  George,  Demetrios,  Nestor,  Theodore 
Teron,  Theodore  Stratelates,  Merkourios, 
Prokopios)  conceived  and  represented  as  armed 
soldiers.  The  evolution  of  the  image  of  military 
saints  consisted  in  the  militarization  of  their  roles, 
from  civic  official  to  warrior,  from  soldier  to  gen¬ 
eral,  from  foot  soldier  to  mounted  knight.  The 
chronology  of  this  development,  however,  cannot 
be  established  with  precision.  Some  earlier  mar¬ 
tyrdoms  contained  the  theme  of  the  Christian  s 
renouncing  the  military  profession  and  proclaim¬ 
ing  himself  a  fighter  for  the  king  of  heaven;  later 
this  “antiwar”  attitude  disappeared.  The  miracles 
worked  by  military  saints  included,  besides  “nor¬ 
mal”  ones,  actions  such  as  the  defense  of  cities 
and  providing  assistance  to  armies.  The  military 
saints  cannot,  however,  claim  an  exclusive  prerog¬ 
ative  to  military  deeds:  the  Virgin  Mary,  the 
apostle  Andrew,  and  some  other  saints  were  also 
active  as  military  protectors  of  the  Byz.  The  mil¬ 
itary  aristocracy  often  chose  military  saints  as  pa¬ 
trons  and  placed  their  images  on  seals;  the  Kom- 
nenian  dynasty  introduced  figures  of  Demetrios, 
George,  and  Theodore  on  coins. 

lit.  Delehaye,  Saints  militaires.  A.F.C.  Webster,  “Vari¬ 
eties  of  Christian  Military  Saints:  From  Martyrs  under 
Caesar  to  Warrior  Princes,”  SVThQ  24  (1980)  3-35.  L. 
Kretzenbacher,  Griechische  Reiterheilige  als  Gefangenenretter 
(Vienna  1983).  -A.K. 

MILL  (ixvXos).  A  mill  powered  by  oxen,  mylikon 
ericas  tenon  z  ookineton  ( typikon  of  Petritzos  mon¬ 
astery,  ed.  P.  Gautier,  REB  42  [1984]  43-392— 93)’ 
was  the  predominant  device  for  grinding  grain 
in  the  Roman  Empire.  In  a  law  of  364  an  average 
bakery  is  described  as  having  animals  and  slaves. 
This  form  of  mill  continued  to  exist  in  later  cen¬ 
turies:  the  loth-C.  Book  of  the  Eparch  (ch.18.1) 


also  mentions  the  animals  that  turn  the  millstones, 
and  in  the  11th  C.,  on  the  ground  floor  of  the 
Constantinopolitan  mansion  of  Michael  Atta- 
leiates,  was  a  mill  driven  by  a  donkey.  The  typikon 
of  the  Kosmosoteira  monastery  at  Bera  (p.60.25- 
26)  forbade  strangers  access  to  the  monastery’s 
onomyloi,  mills  powered  by  donkeys. 

The  hand  mill  ( cheiromylon )  was  also  known:  a 
thief  stole  the  quern  that  Loukas  the  Younger 
kept  in  his  hut  (E.  Martini,  AB  13  [1894]  103.30- 
31);  such  querns  were  carried  in  the  wagon  trains 
of  campaigning  armies  (Taktika  of  Leo  VI  5.6). 
A  most  unusual  example  is  the  geared  mill  turned 
by  Samson  in  an  illustrated  Octateuch  (Vat.  gr. 
747,  fol.2511  (II]). 

Water  mills  ( hydromylones )  were  used  in  late  an¬ 
tiquity:  a  5th-C.  mill  was  excavated  at  the  agora 
of  Athens.  The  axle  ran  between  the  sockets  from 
the  wheelrace  to  the  pit  in  the  mill  room;  on  the 
shaft,  where  it  crossed  the  pit,  a  vertical  tym¬ 
panum  was  set,  meshing  with  the  larger  horizontal 
tympanum  whose  vertical  shaft  moved  the  mill¬ 
stone.  In  Rome,  mills  on  the  [aniculum  powered 
by  water  from  an  aqueduct  are  attested  in  the 
4th-6th  C.;  when  the  Goths  in  537  stopped  the 
flow  of  water  through  the  aqueduct,  the  Romans 
tried  to  set  up  floating  mills  on  the  Tiber.  In  Byz. 
texts  water  mills  are  common  from  the  Farmer’s 
Law  to  the  documents  of  the  Palaiologan  period; 
evidently  they  became  the  principal  type  of  mill. 
Water  mills  were  of  two  types,  the  winter  mills 
that  worked  only  when  streams  were  in  full  spate 
and  the  “year-round  ergasteria ”  (e.g.,  MM  4:7.7). 
A  water  mill  is  included  in  the  floor  mosaic  of  the 
Great  Palace  at  Constantinople  ( Great  Palace,  1st 
Report,  pi.  41). 

Windmills  ( anemomylones )  appear  infrequently 
in  documents,  but  they  evidently  existed  in  the 
14th  C.:  thus,  a  praktikon  of  1304  mentions  a 
windmill  located  near  a  water  mill  ( Lavra  2, 
no. 99. 39).  The  same  praktikon  indicates  that  peas¬ 
ants  could  own  shares  of  a  windmill  (ibid.,  no. 99. 54, 
152). 

lit.  O.  Wikander,  “Water-Mills  in  Ancient  Rome,”  Opus- 
cula  Romana  12  (1979)  13-36-  A  W-  Parsons,  “A  Roman 
Water-Mill  in  the  Athenian  Agora,”  Hesperia  5  (1936)  70- 
90.  G.  Brett,  “Byzantine  Water-Mill,"  Antiquity  13  ( 1939) 
354-56-  G.  Demetrokalles,  “Hoi  anemomyloi  ton  Byzanti- 
iion,”  Parnassos  20  (1978)  141—44.  -  A.K.,  J.W.N.,  A.C. 

MILUTIN.  See  Stefan  UroS  II  Milutin. 


MILVIAN  BRIDGE,  span  over  the  river  Tiber 
in  Roms,  site  of  the  battle  of  28  Oct.  312  where 
Constantine  I  the  Great  defeated  Maxentius. 
Prior  to  the  battle,  according  to  both  Eusebios  of 
Caesarea  and  Lactantius,  Constantine  had  some 
sort  of  religious  experience,  attributed  at  least  in 
later  times  to  the  Christian  God.  The  emperor 
put  signs  on  his  troops’  shields  or  devised  stan¬ 
dards  (labarum)  that  reflected  that  experience. 
Maxentius  cut  off  the  approaches  to  Rome,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Milvian  Bridge,  but  constructed  a 
temporary  bridge  of  boats  and  came  out  to  fight. 
Constantine’s  victory  and  the  death  of  Maxentius 
made  him  sole  emperor  in  the  West  and  consoli¬ 
dated  the  position  of  Christianity  (see  Edict  of 
Milan);  it  was  also  an  important  precedent  for 
Christian  concepts  of  triumph.  The  battle  is  de¬ 
picted  on  the  Arch  of  Constantine;  a  relief  from 
Caesarea  in  Mauritania  often  said  to  show  the 
battle  probably  does  not.  The  patristic  comparison 
between  the  battle  and  the  Crossing  of  the  Red 
Sea  was  exploited  on  sarcophagi  and  preserved 
in  Byz.  art.  In  the  Paris  Gregory  (fol.  44or),  the 
miniature  depicting  Constantine’s  victory  places 
the  bridge  over  a  Tiber  painted  red. 

lit.  Barnes,  Constantine  &  Eusebius  42—45.  A.  Alfoldi, 
“Cornuti:  A  Teutonic  Contingent  in  the  Service  of  Con¬ 
stantine  the  Great  and  its  Decisive  Role  in  the  Battle  at  the 
Milvian  Bridge,”  DOP  13  (1959)  169-79.  -T.E.G.,  A.C. 


MIME  (/xZ/u.09),  a  term  designating  an  actor.  Bal- 
samon  (Rhalles-Potles,  Syntagma  3:415.5—9)  dis¬ 
tinguishes  mimoi,  skenikoi,  and  thymelikoi;  the  thy- 
melikoi  were  respectable  people  who  performed 
epithalamia  to  the  accompaniment  of  musical 
instruments,  but  mimoi  and  skenikoi  were  buffoons 
( paigniotai )  who  played  the  roles  of  slaves,  soldiers, 
and  women  and  engaged  in  slapstick.  Mimes  and 
jesters  provided  amusement  at  imperial  banquets: 
at  the  court  of  Leo  VI  the  skenikos  Lampoudios 
crudely  taunted  Patr.  Euthymios  (Vita  Euthym. 
43.23—27);  a  mimos  named  Chaliboures  enter¬ 
tained  Isaac  II  and  his  guests  (Nik. Chon.  441.24), 
etc.  The  satiric  image  of  Michael  III  in  historiog¬ 
raphy  of  the  10th  C.  represented  the  emperor  as 
involved  in  theatrical  (skenika)  activity  (Ja.  Ljubar- 
skij,yOB  37  [1987]  39-50).  -A.K. 


MIMESIS.  See  Imitation. 


MINERALOGY.  Contrasted  with  the  careful  clas¬ 
sification  of  “stones”  in  1  heophrastos’s  work  of 
ca.300  b.c.,  Byz.  lapidaries  concentrated  almost 
always  on  their  magical  and  medical  properties,  a 
tendency  foreshadowed  by  sections  of  the  Hip¬ 
pocratic  corpus  as  well  as  the  record  of  medical 
stones  and  metals  by  Dioskorides.  When  Aetios 
of  Amida  wrote  his  medical  encyclopedia,  the 
topic  of  medical  stones  had  become  subsumed 
within  a  large,  popular  genre  of  magical  and 
mythological  lapidaries,  represented  in  the  extant 
texts  of  “Orpheus,”  called  On  Stones  ( Orpheos  lithi- 
ka,  ed.  G.N.  Giannakes  [Ioannina  1982]).  Under 
the  name  of  Zoroaster  survive  fragments  of  lapi¬ 
daries,  closely  related  to  certain  passages  in  the 
magical  papyri  ( The  Greek  Magical  Papyri  in  Trans¬ 
lation,  ed.  H.D.  Betz  [Chicago  1986]  vol.  1)  as  well 
as  to  On  Stones  by  Psellos.  Also  related  are  some 
of  the  Greek  works  on  alchemy.  The  astrological 
properties  of  “stones”  are  linked  with  seasonal 
herbs,  likewise  of  major  importance,  in  some  tracts 
purported  to  be  by  Hermes  Trismegistos  as  well 
as  many  sections  in  the  texts  of  Byz.  astrology. 
Byz.  authors  sought  to  discover  the  connections 
of  “stones”  and  their  growth  in  the  earth  with 
pharmacology  and  magic;  although  precious  and 
semiprecious  gems  were  emphasized,  the  study  of 
“things  mined”  (including  coral,  magnetite,  and 
amber  as  well  as  the  expected  opal,  topaz,  emer¬ 
ald,  gold,  silver,  and  copper)  entailed  an  ever 
more  detailed  collection  of  data,  used  to  provide 
efficacy  in  astrological  or  alchemical  medicine  and 
pharmacy.  (See  also  Gems,  Amulet,  and  Mines.) 

lit.  Hunger,  Lit.  2:2776.  Les  mages  hellenises.  Zoroastre, 
Ostanes  et  Hystaspe,  ed.  J.  Bidez,  F.  Cumont  (Paris  1938) 
2:197-206.  J.  Riddle,  “Amber  in  Ancient  Pharmacy,”  Phar¬ 
macy  in  History  15  (1973)  3-17.  -J.S. 

MINES  (pteraWa)  operated  in  various  areas  of 
the  Roman  Empire  and  are  often  mentioned  and 
described  in  the  sources;  some  of  them  ceased  to 
function,  at  least  temporarily,  in  the  late  3rd  C. 
(J.  Ramin,  La  technique  miniere  et  metallurgique  des 
anciens  [Brussels  1977]  13).  For  the  late  Roman 
period,  there  is  information  about  both  public 
and  private  mining  operations  throughout  the 
empire.  Edmondson  (infra)  has  argued  that  at  this 
time  larger  mining  districts  declined,  the  empha¬ 
sis  changed  to  smaller-scale  exploitation  of  mines, 
and  there  was  less  direct  government  control  of 
mining  operations.  Although  many  miners  were 
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freemen  (Sodini,  “L’artisanat  urbain”  101),  wide¬ 
spread  use  was  made  of  criminals  (and  prisoners 
of  war),  since  legislation  of  the  4th  and  5th  C. 
prescribed  work  in  the  mines  as  punishment  (in 
metallum  damnare).  This  legislation,  preserved  pri¬ 
marily  in  the  Codex  Theodosianus,  was  repeated  in 
the  Basilika  and  by  Harmenopoulos,  but  these 
later  repetitions  may  be  anachronistic.  In  the  Bal¬ 
kans  in  late  antiquity  mines  were  under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  the  comes  metallorum  for  Illyricum. 
There  is  very  little  information  on  Byz.  mines 
from  the  7th  to  12th  C.,  much  more  data  (pri¬ 
marily  from  non-Byz.  sources)  for  the  13th— 15th 
C.  Vryonis  (infra)  has  argued  that  the  silence  of 
the  Byz.  sources  does  not  mean  that  mines  ceased 
to  function  on  Byz.  soil,  but  that  Byz.  historians 
did  not  consider  this  sort  of  information  impor¬ 
tant. 

Iron  was  widely  available:  mines  are  attested  in 
Syro-Palestine,  Anatolia  (Trebizond,  Sinope),  the 
Crimea,  the  eastern  Danube  region  (Capidava, 
Pacuiul  lui  Soare,  Dinogetia),  Macedonia,  and 
Noricum.  In  the  Roman  period  major  centers  of 
copper  production  were  located  in  the  West  (M. 
Lombard,  Les  metaux  dans  Vancien  monde  du  Ve  au 
Xle  siecle  [Paris-The  Hague  1974]  the 

mines  of  Euboea  were  exhausted,  and  those  of 
Sinai  and  neighboring  areas  ceased  to  be  ex¬ 
ploited  after  the  3rd  C.  Among  the  sources  of 
copper  after  the  6th  C.  were  Cyprus,  Pontos,  and 
the  Caucasus;  old  bronze  was  also  recycled.  A 
decrease  in  bronze  coinage  is  evident  from  the 
beginning  of  the  7th  C.  but  it  is  hard  to  determine 
to  what  extent  this  was  connected  with  a  decline 
in  copper  mining. 

The  ancient  sources  of  gold  in  Macedonia, 
Thrace,  and  Asia  Minor  were  practically  ex¬ 
hausted  by  the  6th  C.  even  though  the  traditional 
expression  “the  gold-rich  Pactolus  (in  Lydia)  was 
still  used  proverbially.  Gold  was  brought  to  Byz. 
from  Armenia:  in  the  6th  C.  Prokopios  ( Wars 
1.15.18)  cites  the  strongholds  of  Bolon  and  Phar- 
angion  in  Persarmenia  as  places  where  the  metal 
was  extracted,  and  in  the  9th  C.  Theophanes  the 
Confessor  (Theoph.  179.7)  speaks  of  golden  mines 
(chrysorychia)  in  the  Armenian  mountains.  Gold 
came  also  via  Axum:  Kosmas  Indikopleustes  ( 2 . 5 1  f ) 
describes  how  Axumite  merchants  visited  the  land 
of  Sasou  (Yu.  Kobiscanov,  PSb  1 1  [1964]  94-112) 
to  exchange  meat,  salt,  and  iron  for  gold  ingots 
called  tanchara.  Gold  was  also  mined  on  Mt.  Pan- 


gaion  in  Thrace,  and  nuggets  were  found  in  the 
auriferous  streams  of  the  Rhodope  Mountains. 

Silver  was  likewise  mined  in  widespread  re¬ 
gions  of  the  empire.  The  mines  in  Attica  (at  Sou- 
nion,  Laurion,  and  Thorikos)  were  in  operation 
in  the  5th-6th  C.  (G.  Fowden ,JHS  108  [1988]  55 
and  n.43).  In  the  6th  C.  Paul  Silentiarios  (vv. 
679-80)  noted  that  silver  used  in  the  decoration 
of  Hagia  Sophia,  Constantinople,  came  from  Sou- 
nion  and  Mt.  Pangaion.  Other  silver  mines  were 
located  in  Armenia  and  Cyprus;  esp.  in  the  late 
Byz.  period  silver  was  obtained  from  the  Caucasus 
and  Serbia  (e.g.,  at  Novo  Brdo). 

Numerous  toponyms  of  small  settlements  deriv¬ 
ing  from  the  terms  for  iron  and  copper— for 
example,  Sidera  ( Xenoph .,  no.  19.35),  Sidereas  ( Lavra 
2,  no.  1  n.i  1),  Sideropetra  (Lavra  2,  no.90.210), 
Siderokastron  (Solovjev-Mosin,  Grcke  povelje,  no. 
28.44),  Siderokauseia  ( Esphig .,  no. 15. 19,  etc.),  Sid- 
erionin  ( Vazelon ,  no.  12.3),  Chalkobounon  (Xen¬ 
oph.,  no.4.17),  Chalkopagas  ( Lavra  3,  no. 
122.12) — probably  reflect  the  expansion  of  medi¬ 
eval  mining;  it  is  noteworthy  that  toponyms  con¬ 
nected  with  gold  and  silver  (save  for  large  towns 
like  Chrysopolis)  are  extremely  rare— for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  rivulet  Argyroba  ( Lavra  2,  no.  108.899). 

LIT  S  Vryonis,  “The  Question  of  the  Byzantine  Mines,” 
Speculum  37  (1962)  1-17;  rev.  A.  Kazhdan,  VizVrem  25 
(1964)  259-61.  J.C.  Edmondson,  “Mining  in  the  Later 
Roman  Empire  and  Beyond,”  JRS  79  0989)  84“1°2;.v>; 
Velkov,  “Rudodobivane  i  ininno  delo  v  drevna  Trakija,” 
Godisnik  na  Nacionalnija  politechniceski  muzej  ( 1973)  no.  2,  23- 
40.  D.  Samsaris,  “Les  mines  et  la  metallurgie  de  fer  et  de 
cuivre  dans  la  province  romaine  de  Macedoine,  Klio  69 
(1987)  152-62.  O.Ju.  Belous,  “Ob  upravlenii  gornymi 
predprijatijami  v  pozdnej  Rimskoj  i  rannej  Vizantijskoj 
imperijach  (IV- VI  vv.),”  ADSV  24  (1988)  143-51- 


MINORITES.  See  Franciscans. 

MINTS.  Byz.  coins  were  at  some  periods  minted 
only  at  Constantinople,  but  more  often  there  were 
one  or  more  provincial  mints  as  well.  Only  in  the 
early  period  (4th— 8th  C.)  were  the  mints  com¬ 
monly  indicated  on  the  coins.  Where  explicit  mint- 
marks  are  absent,  identification  is  highly  conjec¬ 
tural. 

The  pattern  of  minting  in  the  later  Roman 
Empire  was  set  by  Diocletian,  who  brought  all 
mints  under  the  direct  control  of  the  state.  The 
great  size  of  the  empire  made  the  centralized 


manufacture  of  coins  impossible,  so  provincial 
mints  v,  ere  created,  patterned  closely  upon  the 
civil  dioceses.  Minting  was  controlled  through  the 
praetorian  prefectures,  but  the  directors  of  the 
mints  (procuratores  monetarum)  came  under  the  ju¬ 
risdiction  of  the  comes  sacrarum  largitionum. 
Closely  geared  to  the  needs  of  the  state  and  army, 
minting  was  to  some  degree  sporadic,  gold  and 
silver  coins  in  great  quantity  being  required  at 
intervals  for  accession  donatives  and  quinquennial 
distributions. 

A  mint-mark  forming  part  of  the  design  on  a 
coin  identified  the  mint  by  abbreviating  its  name 
(e.g.,  RM  for  Roma),  often  adding  SM  (for  Sacra 
Moneta)  or  the  standard  abbreviation  for  the  tech¬ 
nical  term  for  refined  gold  (OB,  obryzum)  or  silver 
(PS,  pusulatum).  Also,  as  most  mints  were  divided 
into  officinae,  this  was  indicated  as  well,  normally 
as  a  Greek  numeral  (from  A  to  I  =  1  —  10).  In  the 
third  quarter  of  the  4th  C.  the  minting  of  gold 
was  centralized  in  the  palatine  officium  of  the 
comes  sacrarum  largitionum,  so  that  coins  of  this 
metal  were  struck  only  when  and  where  the  em¬ 
peror  was  in  residence.  After  the  accession  of 
Arkadios,  the  eastern  emperor  rarely  left  Con¬ 
stantinople;  in  consequence  the  formulae  CON 
and  CONOB  (COMOB  in  the  West)  became  the 
distinctive  mark  of  gold  coins,  used  even  when 
the  gold  was  minted  elsewhere.  This  was  notably 
the  case  after  Justinian  I’s  reconquest  of  the  West, 
for  this  resulted  in  the  opening  or  reopening  of 
imperial  gold  mints  at  Carthage,  Ravenna,  and 
Rome.  The  little  silver  that  was  then  being  struck 
came  from  the  same  mints.  At  the  same  time  there 
were  many  provincial  mints  for  copper,  with  mints 
and  officinae  normally  identified  on  the  coins  as 
they  had  been  in  the  4th  C. 

The  reign  of  Herakleios  saw  a  change,  for  in 
628-29  all  provincial  mints  other  than  Alexandria 
were  closed.  Whether  such  a  situation  could  have 
lasted,  given  the  difficulty  of  transporting  heavy 
copper  coins  over  large  distances,  is  impossible  to 
say,  for  Syria  and  Egypt  were  lost  to  the  Arabs 
within  a  few  years.  But  dies  were  occasionally  sent 
out  from  Constantinople  to  enable  minting  to  be 
carried  out  at  Thessalonike,  and  in  the  West  a 
plethora  of  mints  existed  down  to  the  time  of  the 
loss  of  these  provinces. 

In  later  centuries  the  bulk  of  coins  was  struck 
at  Constantinople.  Nicholas  Mesarites  vividly  de¬ 
scribes  the  dirt  and  noise  in  which  the  mint  em¬ 


ployees  worked  in  his  account  of  their  role  in  the 
revolt  of  John  Komnenos  in  1200  (Mesarites  [ed. 
Heisenberg]  25.32-26.9).  Provincial  mints  were 
opened  from  time  to  time,  as  administrative  or 
military  needs  dictated,  but  since  mint-marks  were 
no  longer  employed— even  CON  did  not  last  be¬ 
yond  the  reign  of  Leo  III — their  products  can  be 
separated  from  those  of  the  capital  only  by  icon- 
ographic  or  stylistic  differences,  and  the  locations 
of  the  mints  themselves  can  be  determined  only 
by  the  evidence  of  find  spots  or,  in  the  case  of 
coins  struck  by  usurpers,  by  our  knowledge  from 
other  sources  of  where  these  usurpers  were  in 
power  (e.g.,  Isaac  Komnenos  in  Cyprus).  The 
main  provincial  mint  was  normally  Thessalonike, 
to  which  Hendy  would  assign  all  copper  folles 
with  rulers’  names  struck  between  1059  and  1092 
(leaving  the  Anonymous  Folles  to  Constantino¬ 
ple).  This  mint  was  supplemented  in  the  12th  C. 
by  one  in  central  Greece,  perhaps  at  Thebes. 
Later  coins  can  sometimes  be  attributed  to  Thes¬ 
salonike  by  their  peculiarities  in  style  or  fabric, 
confirmed  occasionally  by  a  preference  for  rep¬ 
resentations  of  St.  Demetrios  or  of  an  emperor, 
or  an  emperor  and  another  saint,  holding  a  build¬ 
ing  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  city.  Trebizond 
was  a  mint  under  the  Gabrades  and  again  from 
the  13th  C.  onward  under  the  emperors  of  Tre¬ 
bizond;  Nicaea  and  Magnesia  were  imperial  mints 
at  various  times  in  the  13th  C.  The  mark  4>AA«J> 
identifies  a  group  of  i4th-C.  trachea  struck  at 
Philadelphia — Pegolotti  refers  to  perperi  di  Fila- 
delfe  (S.  Bendall,  Schweizer  Miinzbldtter  34  [1984] 
3-8). 

lit.  Hendy,  Economy  371-447.  -Ph.G. 

MINUSCULE,  the  script  used  from  ca.800  to 
copy  MSS.  It  evolved  in  the  7th  or  8th  C.  from 
the  cursive  script.  The  oldest  dated  minuscule 
MS  is  the  Uspenskij  Gospel  book  from  835.  In 
book  production  the  minuscule  had  such  advan¬ 
tages  over  the  uncial  as  greater  compactness  and 
greater  speed  of  writing,  combination  of  letters 
by  ligature,  and  (later)  frequent  abbreviations. 
The  use  of  accents  and  breathings  (at  first  inter¬ 
mittent,  later  regular)  led  to  greater  legibility  and 
more  reliable  texts.  In  the  9th— 10th  C.  it  served 
for  the  transliteration  ( metacharakterismos )  of 
Greek  uncial  MSS,  including  antique  works:  ex¬ 
amples  of  metacharakterismos  are  the  codices  com- 
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missioned  by  Arethas  of  Caesarea,  e.g.,  the  Eu¬ 
clid  MS  of  888  (Oxford,  Bodl.  D’Orville  301),  or 
the  Plato  of  895  (once  on  Patmos,  now  Oxford, 
Bodl.  Clarke  39).  The  hypothesis  that  minuscule 
script  originated  in  the  Stoudios  monastery  in 
Constantinople  has  been  met  with  skepticism  by 
N.  Wilson  ( Scholars  66).  The  new  Sinai  finds  (1975) 
suggest  that  an  early  form  of  minuscule  was  in 
wide  use  in  the  Palestine  region  between  800  and 
850- 

Minuscule  is  written  without  regard  for  the 
regular  separation  of  words;  it  is  contained  within 
four  parallel  lines,  with  upstrokes  and  down- 
strokes.  Among  the  typical  features  of  early  min¬ 
uscule  are  (1)  the  angular  breathings  (in  the  form 
of  a  truncated  eta;  (2)  the  iota  adscriptum  (i.e., 
written  on  the  line  next  to  the  preceding  letter), 
a  feature  that  continues  into  the  nth  C.;  and  (3) 
writing  the  letters  on  the  ruling  line  (later,  the 
letters  are  written  under  the  line).  As  early  as  the 
late  9th  C.  letters  from  the  majuscule  alphabet, 
for  example,  gamma  and  kappa,  were  reintro¬ 
duced  into  the  minuscule,  at  first  at  the  end  of 
lines.  H.  Hunger  has  proposed  the  term  “pearl 
script”  to  characterize  the  style  of  minuscule  that 
flourished  esp.  in  the  10th  and  1  ith  C.  (H.  Hun¬ 
ger  in  PGEB  202).  In  the  12th  C.  the  enlargement 
of  the  circumflex  and  certain  letters  changed  the 
appearance  of  the  written  page.  In  the  second 
half  of  the  13th  C.  was  introduced  a  cursive  form 
of  minuscule  (called  beta-gamma  style  by  N.  Wil¬ 
son  and  Fettaugenmode  [“blob  of  fat  style”]  by  H. 
Hunger),  alongside  the  traditional  or  archaizing 
minuscule,  which  imitated  nth-C.  models.  Ihe 
bookscript  of  the  14th  C.  is  characterized  by  a 
more  calligraphic  style,  called  “Metochites  style’ 
by  Hunger  after  the  style  of  deluxe  MSS  contain¬ 
ing  works  by  this  author  (e.g.,  Vienna,  ONB  phil. 
gr.  95),  and  by  the  development  of  the  Hodegon 
style.  The  earliest  Greek  printed  books  (and  to  a 
great  extent  modern  ones  as  well)  adopted  the 
i5th-C.  minuscule  letters  for  their  type. 

LIT.  K.  &  S.  Lake,  Dated  Greek  Minuscule  Manuscripts  to 
the  Year  1200 ,  10  vols.  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1934-39)-  De- 
vreesse,  A lanuscrits  30—35.  Hunger,  “Buch-  und  Schrift- 
wesen”  94-107.  PGEB  139—65,  175-80,  191—99,  221-39, 
283-90,  303-21.  E.  Granstrem,  “K  voprosu  o  vizantijskom 
minuskule,”  VizVrem  13  (1958)  222—45.  C.M.  Mazzucchi, 
“Minuscole  corsive  e  librarie,”  Aegyptus  57  ( r 977)  166—89. 

-E.G.,  I.S. 


MIRABILIA.  See  Paradoxography. 


MIRACLES  (sing.  d<xvp.a),  extraordinary  events, 
either  beyond  the  range  of  corporeal  nature  or 
extremely  unlikely.  Perceptible  to  the  senses,  mir¬ 
acles  were  believed  to  have  been  produced  by 
God  or — with  divine  support — by  a  saint  as  a 
sign  of  the  supernatural.  A  miracle  is  to  be  strictly 
distinguished  from  extraordinary  phenomena 
produced  by  demons  or  magic.  The  miracles 
caused  directly  by  God  were  viewed  primarily  as 
punishing  humans  for  their  sins  (fire  and  brim¬ 
stone  poured  on  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  the 
Egyptian  plagues,  drowning  the  Pharaoh  in  the 
Red  Sea)  or  predicting  danger,  whereas  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Mary  and  the  thaumaturgic  saints  were  thought 
to  work  a  broader  range  of  miracles:  healing 
(including  exorcism);  rescues  from  shipwreck, 
captivity,  or  enemy  attack;  creating  abundance 
instead  of  shortage  (of  bread,  wine,  and  oil);  as¬ 
sistance  in  travels  (esp.  in  crossing  rivers);  enter¬ 
ing  or  escaping  from  locked  buildings;  sending 
messages  and  documents  with  extraordinary  speed; 
prophecy;  revealing  men’s  concealed  thoughts  and 
actions  (esp.  theft);  incorruptibility  of  the  corpse. 

The  saints  work  miracles  thanks  to  the  grace 
they  have  received  from  God  who  distributes 
among  them  aspects  of  his  power,  sometimes  al¬ 
lotting  a  saint  a  geographical  region  and  a  partic¬ 
ular  field  of  action;  they  usually  act  in  response 
to  human  petition  and  prayer.  “This  world  of 
saints,”  says  G.  Dagron  ( Vie  et  Miracles  de  sainte 
Thecle  [Brussels  1978J  95),  “is  closely  modeled  on 
the  empire  (served  by)  functionaries.”  Saints  dif¬ 
fer  from  pagan  gods  and  miracle  workers  in  that 
they  do  not  need  material  objects  to  achieve  their 
goals — they  act  primarily  by  purely  spiritual  force 
and  psychic  contact,  by  word  (prayer),  gaze,  and 
gesture. 

Collections  of  miracles  are  usually  divided  into 
those  worked  during  the  saint’s  life  and  posthu¬ 
mous  ones;  the  latter  are  either  described  at  the 
end  of  the  vita  or  form  special  treatises  ( miracula ), 
such  as  those  of  Sts.  George,  Demetrios,  and 
Nicholas. 

The  Byz.  sometimes  evinced  a  critical  attitude 
toward  miracles — not  in  principle,  but  in  specific 
cases.  Some  extraordinary  phenomena,  such  as 
earthquakes,  found  a  natural  explanation,  and 
hagiographers  often  complained  of  their  audi¬ 
ence’s  scepticism  about  miracles;  contemporaries, 
for  instance,  questioned  both  the  authenticity  and 
divine  character  of  the  miracles  of  Kyros  and 
John. 


Representation  in  Art.  When  a  miracle  per¬ 
formed  by  a  saint  parallels  a  Gospel  event,  the 
biblical  iconography  was  adopted  with  a  minimum 
of  alteration  (see  Hagiographical  Illustra¬ 
tion).  Depictions  of  exorcisms  or  healings  per¬ 
formed  by  holy  men,  for  example,  generally  show 
the  saint  standing  before  the  afflicted  person  and 
raising  one  hand  in  a  sign  of  blessing;  the  visual 
association  with  the  figure  of  Christ  is  far  from 
coincidental.  Miracles  that  are  not  paralleled  in 
the  Bible  were  less  apt  to  be  chosen  for  illustra¬ 
tion;  where  they  do  exist,  the  complex  events  were 
often  reduced  to  what  could  be  rendered  by  means 
of  simple  formulas.  Miraculous  or  posthumous 
appearances  are  not  signaled  in  any  particular 
way:  the  saint  just  turns  up  in  person  to  take  part 
in  the  scene.  Woven  into  the  fabric  of  regular  vita 
cycles,  miracle  scenes  are  rarely  illustrated  inde¬ 
pendently.  One  exception,  however,  is  a  templon 
beam  at  the  St.  Catherine  monastery  on  Mt.  Sinai, 
which  illustrates  a  sequence  of  posthumous  mir¬ 
acles  of  St.  Eustratios. 

lit.  H.C.  Kee,  Miracle  in  the  Early  Christian  World  (New 
Haven— London  1983).  H.  Delehaye,  “Les  recueils  antiques 
de  miracles  des  saints,”  AB  43  (1925)  5-73.  J.  Moorhead, 
“Thoughts  on  Some  Early  Medieval  Miracles,”  ByzAus  1 
(1981)  1  —  11.  B.  Flusin,  Miracle  et  histoire  dam  l' oeuvre  de 
Cynlle  de  Scythopolis  (Paris  1983)  155-214.  -A.K.,  N.P.S. 

MIRACLES  OF  CHRIST.  Of  all  the  episodes  of 
Christ’s  ministry,  his  miracles  are  the  most  fre¬ 
quently  depicted.  The  earliest  Christian  art  of  the 
catacombs  draws  almost  exclusively  on  his  In¬ 
fancy  and  miracles.  Especially  widespread  are  the 
Marriage  at  Cana  and  the  Feeding  of  the  Mul¬ 
titude,  often  paired  as  prefigurations  of  the  Eu¬ 
charist;  the  water  miracles  (Jn  4:5-30;  5:2-9; 
9:1—7,  see  healing  of  the  Blind  Man),  associated 
with  Baptism;  and  the  healing  miracles,  associated 
with  conversion.  By  the  6th  C.,  the  miracles  had 
been  assembled  into  cycles  (Sant’  Apollinare  Nuovo, 
Ravenna).  The  loth-C.  Goreme  churches  of 
Tokah  Kilise  and  St.  Theodore,  Sousam  Bayn 
(Restle,  Wall  Painting  2,  figs.  71,  88-91,  105;  3, 
figs.  374_84)  retain  such  sequences,  but  few  mir¬ 
acles  are  represented  in  the  following  century  and 
a  half  other  than  those  that  became  major  litur¬ 
gical  feasts,  such  as  the  miracle  of  the  Raising  of 
Lazarus  (Jn  1 1:1-46;  see  Lazarus  Saturday),  or 
those  included  in  the  frieze  Gospels.  Miracle 
scenes  reappear  in  the  later  12th  C.  and  become 
prominent  again  in  the  discursive  imagery  of  the 


Palaiologan  period:  Chora;  Athos,  Iveron  5 
(' Treasures  II,  figs.  1  1-39);  monastery  of  St.  Nikita 
at  Cucer;  Staro  NagoriCino. 

lit.  T.  Klauser,  “Studien  zur  Entstehungsgeschichte  der 
christlichen  Kunst,”  JhAChr  1-9  (1958-66).  Underwood, 
Kariye  Djami  4:250—72,  280-302.  -A.W.C. 

MIRCEA  THE  ELDER,  or  Mircea  the  Great  (called 
Myrxas  [Miip^a?]  or  Miltzes  in  Byz.  sources),  prince 
of  Wallachia  (from  1386);  died  31  Jan.  1418.  In 
Byz.  terminology  he  was  referred  to  as  voivod  of 
Blachia,  archegos  of  the  Mysoi  or  “Moesians”  (Dou- 
kas),  or  tyrannos  of  Dacia  (Chalkokondyles).  Mir¬ 
cea  joined  the  anti-Turkish  alliance  but  was  de¬ 
feated  at  Kosovo  Polje.  When  Bayezid  I  invaded 
Wallachia,  Mircea  organized  a  partisan  war  against 
him  (Chalk.  1:730  and  on  17  May  1395  routed 
the  Turks  and  their  Slavic  vassals  at  Rovine.  De¬ 
spite  the  victory,  Mircea  had  to  acknowledge  the 
suzerainty  of  the  sultan.  The  next  year  Mircea,  in 
alliance  with  Sigismund  of  Hungary,  marched 
against  the  Turks,  but  the  allies  lost  the  battle  at 
Nikopolis  on  the  Danube.  Mircea  had  to  give  up 
Dobrudja,  which  he  had  recently  annexed.  The 
Turkish  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Ankara  in  1402 
reversed  the  situation:  Mircea  formed  a  coalition 
with  Sigismund  and  Stefan  LazareviU  against  the 
Turks,  in  1404  supported  the  revolt  of  Constan¬ 
tine  and  Fruzin  in  Bulgaria  (P.  Petrov,  Izvlnst- 
Bulglst  9  [i960]  187-214),  and  again  occupied 
Dobrudja.  The  Ottoman  prince  Musa  sought  Mir- 
cea’s  support  against  his  brother  Suleyman  Qe- 
lebi  and  until  Musa’s  death  in  1413  Wallachia 
enjoyed  relative  security.  It  was  surrendered  to 
the  Turks  either  in  the  last  years  of  Mircea  or, 
according  to  R.-§.  Ciobanu  ( Revlst  39  [1986]  764- 
73),  after  1419/20. 

lit.  R.W.  Seton-Watson,  A  History  of  the  Roumanians 2 
(n.p.  1963)  31—34.  N.  Iorga,  Histoire  des  Roumains,  vol.  3 
(Bucharest  1937)  317—411.  V.  Montogna,  Politico  externa  a 
lui  Mircea  cel  Batrin  (Gherla  1924).  N.  Pienaru,  "Relp(iile 
lui  Mircea  cel  Mare  (1386-1418)  cu  Mehmed  I  Celebi 
(1413-1421),”  Revlst  39  (1986)  774-94.  -A.K. 

MIRROR  OF  PRINCES,  conventional  term  bor¬ 
rowed  from  Western  medieval  literature  to  de¬ 
scribe  a  text  offering  advice  to  a  ruler.  Although 
drawing  on  common  principles  of  statecraft,  Mir¬ 
rors  are  distinct  from  basilikoi  logoi,  because 
they  offer  elements  of  criticism  rather  than  pure 
adulation.  Hunger  (infra)  considers  the  speech  of 
Synesios  titled  On  Kingship  as  the  earliest  Byz. 
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Mirror.  The  Mirrors  fall  roughly  into  two  groups: 
the  short  and  gnomic,  their  chapters  sometimes 
linked  by  an  acrostic;  and  the  more  discursive. 
Agapetos  established,  based  on  Menander  Rhe¬ 
tor,  the  traditional  paradigm  of  the  emperor, 
which  was  developed  later  in  the  treatise  at¬ 
tributed  to  Basil  I  (addressing  his  son  Leo):  the 
ruler  should  combine  sound  moral  principles  with 
Christian  virtues  and  a  godlike  philanthropy.  In 
the  11  th  C.  two  new  virtues  were  added  to  the 
imperial  ideal,  those  of  noble  origin  and  of  per¬ 
sonal  military  prowess:  while  Kekaumenos  still 
clung  to  the  image  of  a  “civilian”  basileus,  for 
Theophylaktos  of  Ohrid  martial  character  was 
indispensable  (A.  Kazhdan  in  Byz.  Aristocracy  43— 
57).  Byz.  authors  (cf.  Spaneas,  Blemmydes, 
Thomas  Magistros)  used  pseudo-Isocrates’  De- 
monikos  and  other  classical  examples  to  develop 
the  imperial  paradigm.  Elements  of  the  Mirror 
penetrate  various  strains  of  Byz.  literature,  from 
Barlaam  and  Ioasaph  to  historical  works  (e.g., 
Vita  Basilii,  Michael  Attaleiates)  to  Stephanites 
and  Ichnelates  by  Symeon  Seth. 

ed.  For  editions,  see  individual  authors.  Germ.  tr.  W. 
Blum,  Byzantinische  Furslenspiegel  (Stuttgart  1981). 

lit.  Hunger,  Lit.  1:157—65.  K.  Emminger,  Studien  zu 
den  griechischen  Fiirstenspiegeln,  3  vols.  (Munich  1906—13). 
I.  Cicurov,  “Gesetz  und  Gerechtigkeit  in  den  byzantin- 
ischen  Fiirstenspiegeln  des  6.-9.  Jahrhunderts,”  in  Cupido 
legum  33—45.  Ibid.,  “Tradicija  i  novatorstvo  v  politiceskoj 
mysli  Vizantii  konca  IX  v.,”  VizVrem  47  (1986)  95-100.  R. 
Romano,  “Retorica  e  cultura  a  Bisanzio:  due  Furstenspiegel 
a  confronto,”  Vichiana  14  (1985)  299-316.  — E.M.J.,  A.K. 

MISKAWAYH,  Abu  cAlI  Ahmad  ibn  Muham¬ 
mad,  Arab  historian;  born  ca.942,  died  16  Feb. 
1030.  Of  obscure  background,  a  secretary  under 
the  vizierate  of  the  cAbbasids,  he  later  served  the 
Buyids  in  Rayy,  where  he  held  several  positions, 
including  curatorship  of  a  private  library.  An 
enormously  learned  man,  he  was  esp.  interested 
in  philosophy,  medicine,  and  alchemy.  He  wrote 
on  medicine,  philosophy,  and  religion  and  was  a 
respected  litterateur  and  poet.  He  disdained  the 
contemporary  Greeks  but  admired  the  classical 
thinkers  and  firmly  advocated  religious  toleration. 

His  best-known  work  is  The  Experiences  of  the 
Nations,  a  history  from  Creation  to  980.  Its  first 
volumes  are  based  on  Miskawayh’s  predecessors. 
As  he  sometimes  preserves  material  from  works 
now  lost,  his  accounts  of  the  Persian  wars  under 
Maurice  and  Herakleios  and  of  the  Arab  con¬ 


quests  in  Syria  are  of  interest.  From  951  on  he 
provides  original  material  informed  by  keen  crit¬ 
ical  observation  and  access  to  extensive  library 
resources  and  official  circles.  He  repeatedly  re¬ 
lates  Byz.  successes  in  the  frontier  wars  of  the 
loth  C.,  and  also  describes  diplomatic  negotia¬ 
tions  and  contacts,  in  particular  the  magnificent 
reception  for  Byz.  ambassadors  in  Baghdad  in 
9i7- 

ed.  Tadjdribo  ’l-Omami,  auctore  Ibn  Maskowaih,  cd.  M.J. 
de  Goeje  (Leiden  1869-71;  rp.  Baghdad  1964)  vol.  2.  The 
Tajarib  al-umam  or  History  of  Ibn  Miskawayh ,  ed.  L.  Caetani 
(Leiden-London  1909—17)  vols.  1,  5,  6.  The  Concluding 
Portion  of  the  Experiences  of  the  Nations ,  ed.  and  tr.  H.F. 
Amedroz,  D.S.  Margoliouth,  in  their  The  Eclipse  of  the  cAb- 
basid  Caliphate ,  vols.  1—2  (Oxford  1920-21). 

lit.  M.S.  Khan,  “The  Eye-Witness  Reporters  of  Miska- 
waih’s  Contemporary  History,”  Islamic  Culture  38  (1964) 
295—313.  Idem,  “The  Personal  Evidence  in  Miskawaih’s 
Contemporary  History,”  Islamic  Quarterly  1 1  (1967)  50-63. 
Idem,  “Miskawaih  and  Arabic  Historiography,”  JAOS  89 
(1969)  710-30.  -L.I.C. 

MISMlYAH.  See  Phaina. 

MISSIONS.  Christianity  was  a  missionary  religion 
from  the  time  of  the  apostles,  esp.  St.  Paul.  Mis¬ 
sionary  activity  received  added  importance  in  the 
4th  C.  when  the  concept  developed  that  the  late 
Roman  Empire  and  christianized  territory  were 
co-terminous  (see  Oikoumene);  hence,  the  con¬ 
version  of  non-Christians  was  a  boon  to  the  em¬ 
pire.  Thus,  the  state  was  frequently  involved  in 
missions  and  often  used  missionaries  as  agents  of 
imperial  policy.  Byz.  missions  can  be  divided  into 
three  categories:  those  in  which  military  interven¬ 
tion  was  used  to  support  the  spread  of  Christian¬ 
ity,  those  that  were  part  of  a  diplomatic  effort, 
and  those  conducted  by  individuals,  who  were 
sometimes  officially  supported,  sometimes  on  their 
own. 

In  the  4th— 5th  C.  Orthodox  bishops  such  as 
Porphyrios  of  Gaza  spread  Christianity  among 
pagans,  but  missions  to  people  outside  the  empire 
were  undertaken  largely  by  Arians,  Nestorians, 
and  Monophysites,  whose  activities  within  Byz. 
were  limited;  Ulfilas  was  the  primary  missionary 
to  the  Goths  while  Nestorian  missionaries  traveled 
as  far  as  China.  The  great  age  of  Orthodox  mis¬ 
sionary  activity  began  in  the  9th  C.,  inspired  in 
part  by  the  Rus’  attack  on  Constantinople  in  860, 
and  leading  directly  to  the  mission  dispatched  by 


1 

I 

Photios  to  Boris  I  of  Bulgaria  and  that  of  Con¬ 
stantine  the  Philosopher  and  Methodios  to 
the  Moravians.  Missionary  centers  were  estab¬ 
lished  at  Ohrid,  Preslav,  and  other  cities,  where 
Slavic  priests  were  trained  in  Byz.  Christianity. 
Missionaries  were  also  sent  to  the  Alans  and  other 
peoples  of  the  northern  Caucasus  and  to  Hun¬ 
gary.  The  greatest  success  of  Byz.  missionaries 
was  the  conversion  of  Vladimir  I  of  Kiev  in  988. 
Missionaries  such  as  St.  Nikon  ho  “Metanoeite” 
worked  within  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  for  the 
conversion  of  pagan  peoples  settled  there. 

Characteristically,  Byz.  missionary  activity  worked 
“from  the  top  down”  by  focusing  first  on  the 
rulers  and  leaders  of  society  who  then  arranged 
the  conversion  of  their  people  en  masse,  although 
I  missionaries  also  worked  consistently  among  the 

people  after  the  “official”  conversion.  The  tradi¬ 
tional  view  that  Byz.  missionaries  normally  oper¬ 
ated  on  the  premise  that  people  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  in  their  own  language,  and  hence  the 
Scripture,  liturgy,  and  writings  of  the  Fathers 
were  translated  into  local  languages,  has  recently 
been  questioned  (I.  Sevcenko,  infra  19  and  n.38). 
Forced  hellenization  was  sometimes  attempted, 

1  esp.  when  Byz.  achieved  direct  political  control 
over  the  missionary  area.  Byz.  practice,  however, 
led  in  most  places  to  the  emergence  of  native 
“national”  Christianity,  strongly  influenced  by  Byz. 
models  but  culturally  and  administratively  sepa¬ 
rate. 

lit.  1.  Sevcenko,  “Religious  Missions  Seen  from  Byzan¬ 
tium,”  HUkSt  12-13  (1988-89)  7-27.  Beck,  Ideen,  pt.IV 
|  (>  967)7  649-74.  C.  Hannick,  “Die  byzantinischen  Missi- 

|  onen,”  in  Kirchengeschichte  als  Missionsgeschichte,  II,  7.  Die 

!  Kirche  des  friihen  Mittelalters  (Munich  1978)  279-359.  F. 

Dvornik,  Byzantine  Missions  among  the  Slavs.  SS.  Constantine- 
Cyril  and  Methodius  (New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  1970).  Obolen¬ 
sky,  Byz.  Commonwealth  83-97,  1 03 f,  136-53,  173-201. 

-T.E.G.,  I.S. 

MISSION  TO  THE  APOSTLES  refers  to  two 
distinct  Gospel  episodes:  Christ’s  mission  to  the 
newly  assembled  12  Apostles  (Mt  10:1-42,  Mk 
6:7-11,  Lk  9:1-5)  and  his  farewell  to  the  11, 
recounted  in  Luke  24:50  as  a  parting  blessing  and 
elsewhere  (Mt  28:18-20,  Mk  16:15-18)  as  a  final 
mission.  Two  compositions  existed,  one  showing 
a  frontal  Christ  flanked  by  two  groups  of  six 
disciples,  the  other  showing  him  to  one  side.  Each 
composition  could  be  applied  to  either  episode, 
although,  where  both  compositions  appear  in  the 


same  MS,  the  accompanying  text  reveals  that  the 
symmetrical  one  is  meant  to  represent  the  fare¬ 
well.  1  his  is  confirmed  in  the  wail  paintings  in 
Cappadocia  (Tokah  Kilise,  Goreme — Restle,  Wall 
Painting  2,  pi.  108),  where  the  Ascension  is  con¬ 
flated  with  the  symmetrical  image  of  the  Mission. 
Paul  often  appears  as  one  of  the  disciples,  and 
the  farewell  scene  always  depicts  12,  not  the  can¬ 
onical  1 1 ,  to  show  that  the  scene  signifies  Christ’s 
mission  to  his  Church.  Miniatures  of  the  Mission 
preface  certain  11th-  through  i2th-C.  Gospel 
books,  illustrating  the  call  to  evangelize  that  the 
Gospels  fulfill.  Unknown  before  the  gth  C.,  the 
image  becomes  rare  again  in  Palaiologan  art. 

lit.  A.W.  Garr,  “Gospel  Frontispieces  from  the 
Gomnenian  Period,”  Gesta  21  (1982)  10-11.  Colwell- 
Willoughby,  Karahissar  2:363.  -A.W.C. 

MISSORIUM.  See  Plate,  Domestic:  Silver  and 
Gold. 

MISTHIOS  ( fll(t9lo‘ also  misthotos  (from  rnisthos, 
wage),  terms  that  in  papyri  denoted  hired  workers 
(Fikhman,  Egipet  109).  Misthotos  appears  once  in 
the  Farmer’s  Law  (par.34)  as  a  designation  of  a 
hired  shepherd,  and  hagiographers,  drawing  upon 
John  to:  12,  often  speak  of  a  misthotos  who,  unlike 
a  good  shepherd,  abandons  the  sheep  and  runs 
away.  The  Book  of  the  E parch  describes  misthioi! 
misthotoi  as  journeymen  in  the  guilds  of  metaxopra- 
tai  and  serikarioi :  they  signed  contracts  with  their 
masters  for  not  longer  than  a  month.  In  the 
Treatise  on  Taxation  (ed.  Dolger,  Beitrdge  115.41) 
as  well  as  in  the  vita  of  Basil  the  Younger,  a  misthios 
is  a  peasant  who  resides  and  works  in  a  pro- 
asteion  in  which  the  owner  does  not  live.  St. 
Christodoulos  of  Patmos,  in  the  typikon  of  1091, 
is  probably  referring  to  this  category  of  people 
when  he  speaks  of  laymen  who  work  five  days  a 
week  for  his  monastery  and  return  home  for  the 
weekend.  Ecloga  8:2  applies  the  term  misthios  to 
the  poor  freeman  who  worked  to  repay  debt  or 
ransom.  Late  Roman  texts  contrasted  misthios/mis- 
thotos  with  misthotes ,  tenant  or  contractor,  but  Byz. 
jurists  confused  these  terms:  the  Basilika  used  the 
word  misthotos  for  both  contractor  and  free  colonus 
(E.  Popescu  in  Beitrdge  zur  byzantinischen  Geschichte 
im  9.— 11.  Jahrhundert  [Prague  1978]  iogf). 

The  terms  are  infrequent  in  later  documents 
and  appear  usually  in  conjunction  with  douleules 
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(e.g.,  Patmou  Engrapha  2,  no.62.7,  a.  1221-36)  or 
proskathemenos  (no.68.54,  a.  1263),  implying ,  t  eir 
transformation  into  dependent  peasants.  The  de¬ 
rivatives  mistharnoi  and  mistharnountes  are  also  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  definition  “ proskathemmoi"  (e.g., 
Xenoph.,  no.4.5,  a.  1300).  The  author  of  Kali.i- 
machos  and  Chrysorrhoe  describes  a  hired  gar¬ 
dener  as  misthotos  (v.1985),  misthargos  (v.1672,  etc)’ 
and  misthargoutzikos  (v.2352). 

lit.  A.  Kazhdan,  “Raby  i  mistii  v  Vizantii  IX-XI  vv 
Ulenye  zapiski  Tul’skogo  pedinstituta  2  l1 95  6  7  4-  •  (P  ' • 

Byzanz  unddieSlaven  (Weimar  1951)  78-82.  V'A-  S“™  ; 

“Naemnye  rabotniki  pozdnevizantijskoj  derevn  ^  ^  \  K 

32  (1971)  55-6°- 

MISTHOSIS  (/Ltto-0wtri9),  a  form  of  lease.  Byz. 
legal  sources  designate  as  misthosis  a  series  of  legal 
transactions  involving  the  transference  of  some¬ 
thing  or  the  performance  of  a  job  for  pay  ( misthos ). 
The  term  corresponds  to  the  Roman/Justiniamc 
locatio-conductio  and  to  the  Hellenistic  misthosis.  The 
tenure  of  a  vineyard,  the  rent  of  a  house,  and  the 
completion  of  a  piece  of  work  are  all  accordingly 
designated  as  misthosis.  Since  the  labor  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  can  also  be  given  over  to  another  person 
in  exchange  for  payment,  the  service  and  work 
CONTRACT  was  also  classified  as  misthosis.  The  term 
(cf.  Digest  19  2)  is  maintained  in  the  Basilika  (20.1) 
and  even  into  the  14th  C.  (cf.  Harm.  3.8)  in 
collections  of  legal  norms. 

In  practice,  however,  this  uniformity  quic  y 
dissolved;  the  notion  of  ownership  was  not  dis¬ 
tinctly  outlined,  so  that  by  the  post-Justimamc 
period  the  distinction  between  misthosis  and  a  loan 
was  difficult  to  establish  and  misthos  and  tokos  (see 
Interest)  became  interchangeable.  Not  only  land 
lease  in  general  but  also  its  specific  form,  emphy¬ 
teusis,  could,  as  the  Pena  15.17  shows,  be  char¬ 
acterized  as  misthosis.  Even  charistikion  could  be 
treated  in  this  way  ( Peira  15.9),  although  there 
the  absence  of  payment  meant  the  transaction  was 
closer  to  a  loan.  The  collapse  of  the  old  concept 
was  finally  caused,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  great 
number  of  new  transactions  of  transmission— which 
fluctuated  between  privilege,  donation,  transfer- 
ral  of  rent-collection  rights,  among  other  things— 
and,  on  the  other,  by  the  reduction  of  free  con¬ 
tracts  for  paid  labor  on  account  of  the  numerous 
institutional  dependent  and  bondage  relation¬ 
ships.  , 

In  place  of  misthosis  new  terms  appeared  such 


as  pakton,  aktos  paktotikon  (Sathas,  MB  6:622.23), 
or  paktotike  symphonia  (624.2-3),  or  nonspecific 
older  words  such  as  ekdosis  or  homologia.  Only 
misthos  held  its  ground  as  a  term  for  “rent”  {Dionys 
no.  14. 5),  for  “payment  for  a  job”  (Meyer,  Haupt- 
urkunden  105.5!  ),  for  “salary”  (ProL  no.7.1 |5);  etc. 
In  the  13th- 15th  C.  the  Byz.  probably  still  distin¬ 
guished  between  credit,  tenure  relationships,  and 
service  contracts  as  phenomena  in  their  everyday 
life.  However,  it  cannot  be  said  at  the  present 
time  whether  in  the  consciousness  of  the  jurists  a 
uniform  “act  of  transmission”  had  taken  the  place 
of  the  differentiated  contract-typology  or  whether 
simply  a  collapse  of  the  tradition  of  legal  culture 
had  occurred.  -D 


MISTRA  (Mtcrrpd?  or  Mvcrrpd9),  fortress  and  city 
in  the  Peloponnesos,  on  a  hill  west  of  Sparta,  at 
the  foot  of  Mt.  Taygetos;  it  was  capital  of  the 
despotate  of  Morea.  Mistra  first  appears  in  the 
sources  in  the  13th  C.  William  II  Villehardouin 
built  a  castle  there  shortly  after  his  capture  of 
Monemvasia;  its  purpose  was  to  secure  the  plain 
of  Lakonia  from  the  Slavs  of  Taygetos.  In  1262, 
after  the  battle  of  Pelagonia,  Mistra  was  surren¬ 
dered  by  the  Franks  to  Byz.  From  1262  to  1348 
Mistra  was  ruled  by  a  strategos,  called  kephale 
who  initially  changed  every  year  (until  1308)  and 
who  ruled  all  the  Byz.  Peloponnesos.  During  this 
period,  and  esp.  after  the  Frankish  victory  at  the 
battle  of  Makryplagi  (1264?),  there  was  consider¬ 
able  insecurity  in  the  region  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Lakedaimon  moved  for  greater  safety  to  a  city 
built  under  the  fortress  at  Mistra.  From  1348  to 
1460  Mistra  was  seat  of  the  despotes  of  the  Morea. 
The  city  witnessed  a  remarkable  cultural  renais¬ 
sance,  including  the  teaching  of  Plethon  (at  Mis¬ 
tra  ca.  1407-52),  and  attracted  artists  and  archi¬ 
tects  of  the  highest  quality.  The  city  surrendered 
to  Mehmed  II  on  31  May  1460. 

The  castle  at  Mistra  is  perched  at  the  top  o  a 
hill  that  has  precipitous  slopes  except  on  the  east. 
The  circuit  wall  has  only  one  tower,  above  the 
ascent,  and  a  single  entrance.  The  keep  occupies 
the  height  of  the  hill.  The  castle  seems  entirely 
Frankish  in  construction,  but  the  walls  of  a  chape 
in  the  keep  do  not  bond  with  the  surrounding 
masonry;  this  may  be  evidence  of  earlier  Byz. 
construction  on  the  site  (N.B.  Drandakes,  10  CEB 
1  [Athens  1954]  154-66).  The  city  is  surrounded 
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Mistra.  Ruins  of  the  city,  viewed  from  the  west. 


by  a  fortification  wall  and  divided  into  two  sec-  with  large  halls  on  the  upper  floor  and  storerooms 
tions,  an  upper  and  a  lower,  each  pierced  by  at  street  level;  many  of  them  have  balconies  look- 
several  gates.  mg  out  over  the  plain. 

The  palace  of  the  despotai  was  located  on  one  Churches  of  Mistra.  Seven  of  the  town  s 
of  the  few  flat  spaces  at  Mistra,  in  the  upper  city  churches,  dating  from  the  late  13th  to  the  ear  y 

at  the  highest  point  where  running  water  was  15th  C.,  have  been  preserved.  Their  plans  are 

available.  It  is  composed  of  an  L-shaped  complex  varied  and  show  an  awareness  of  contemporary 

of  buildings  constructed  in  several  stages  from  trends  in  Constantinople,  though  one  particular 

the  13th  to  15th  C.,  all  arranged  around  a  mon-  plan  survives  nowhere  else  and  may  be  a  local 

u mental  open  space  (S.  Sinos,  Architettura  17  [1987]  invention.  Their  masonry,  for  the  most  part  a 

10  -28)  sober  cloisonne  (see  Brickwork  Techniques  and 

1  The  oldest  part,  perhaps  inaugurated  already  Patterns),  exhibits  in  some  cases  lively  patterns 

by  the  Franks,  was  a  rectangular  block  with  a  of  a  Constantinopolitan  type.  Much  of  the  interior 

single  barrel-vaulted  room  on  the  ground  floor  stone  carving  consists  of  spoha,  mostly  medieval 

and  painted  windows  above.  To  this  was  attached  robbed  probably  from  buildings  in  the  city  of 

a  two-story  residential  section  built  in  the  second  Sparta.  Frankish  elements  appear  frequently  in 

half  of  the  14th  C„  with  six  contiguous  rooms  on  such  architectural  details  as  pointed  windows  but 

the  second  floor  and  an  arched  portico  along  the  do  not  affect  the  actual  church  plans;  simi  ar  y, 

rear  the  roof  of  which  formed  a  balcony  over-  Western  elements  invade  individual  Irescoes  Dut 

looking  the  wide  valley.  In  the  early  15th  C.  a  never  the  overall  program  of  decoration,  lhe 

new  wing  was  built  at  right  angles  to  the  previous  latter  follows  the  general  course  of  late  Byz.  mon- 

structures;  it  had  a  large  audience  hall  on  the  umental  painting,  with  a  growing  emphasis  on 

upper  floor  and  a  two-story  external  portico  along  liturgical  themes  and  extended  secondary  cycles, 
the  wall  facing  the  square.  esp.  those  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin,  at  the  expense 

The  houses  at  Mistra  are  among  the  best-pre-  of  hagiographical  cycles  and  the  isolated  portrait 
served  examples  from  Byz.  (A.  Orlandos  in  Art  et  The  earliest  of  the  surviving  churches  is  that  of 
societe  d  Byzance  sous  les  Paleologues  [Venice  1971]  St.  Demetrios,  the  metropolitan  church  built  in 

75-82).  The  great  houses  resemble  the  palace,  the  second  half  of  the  13th  C.  as  a  wooden-roofed 
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basilica.  A  marble  inscription  suggests  the  involve¬ 
ment  (in  1291/2?)  of  the  metropolitan  Nikephoros 
Moschopoulos,  but  the  church  and  some  fres¬ 
coes  at  its  eastern  end  may  actually  precede  him 
(M.  Chatzidakis,  DChAE 4  9  [  1977-79]  1 43-79)- 
The  church  was  renovated  (in  the  15th  C.P)  to 
adapt  its  elevation  to  the  model  of  a  nearby  church, 
the  Afendiko.  Its  original  fresco  program,  though 
severed  in  its  upper  reaches  by  the  renovation 
and  not  absolutely  uniform  in  date,  shows  a  stan¬ 
dard  feast  cycle  in  the  central  part  and  more 
discursive  cycles  (miracles  of  Christ,  life  of  St. 
Demetrios,  miracles  of  Sts.  Kosmas  and  Daini- 
anos)  in  the  aisles  and  pastophoria. 

Roughly  contemporary  are  the  two  churches  of 
the  Brontocheion  monastery  founded  by  the  pro- 
tosynkellos  Pachomios,  who  became  the  monastery’s 
hegoumenos.  One,  dedicated  to  the  Sts.  I  heodore, 
was  begun  between  1290  and  1295;  it  is  the  latest 
in  date  of  the  surviving  octagon  churches  repre¬ 
sented  by  Daphni  and  Hosios  Loukas  and  was 
inspired  perhaps  by  the  Church  of  Hagia  Sophia 
at  Monemvasia.  Considerably  more  space  is  allot¬ 
ted  to  fresco  decoration  than  is  usually  the  case 
in  the  churches  of  this  type:  there  is  a  feast  cycle, 
a  Passion  cycle,  and  a  Virgin  cycle.  A  second 
church,  known  as  the  Aphendiko,  was  built  in  the 
monastery  shortly  afterward  (by  1311);  it  is  ded¬ 
icated  to  the  Virgin  Hodegetria.  This  building 
was  to  exert  a  great  influence  on  later  church 
design  at  Mistra.  Its  plan  is  that  of  a  cross-in- 
square  superimposed  on  a  basilica  with  galleries: 
one  large  dome  covers  the  center  bay  of  the  nave, 
with  four  smaller  domes  over  the  four  corners  of 
the  galleries  and  another  over  the  narthex.  The 
plan  has  affiliations  with  earlier  plans  such  as 
those  of  Bizye  or  Dere  Afizi,  but  whether  it 
represents  a  conscious  revival  of  earlier  forms,  is 
a  late  survivor  of  a  lost  genre,  or  even  an  inno¬ 
vation  peculiar  to  Mistra,  is  hard  to  determine 
(H.  Hallensleben,  Marburger Jahrbuch  fur  Kunstivis- 
senschaft  18  [  1969]  105—18). 

The  church  was  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
porticoes;  this  and  certain  other  architectural  and 
masonry  details  (such  as  the  marble  dado  inside) 
reveal  a  debt  to  contemporary  works  in  Constan¬ 
tinople  and  Thessalonike.  The  fresco  decoration 
shows  a  fine  sensitivity  to  the  various  elements  of 
the  church  plan  and  makes  a  clear  division  be¬ 
tween  the  primary  program  (in  the  cross-in-square 
parts)  and  the  secondary  cycles  (miracles  and  Pas¬ 


sion  of  Christ,  liturgical  themes),  which  are  rele¬ 
gated  to  the  aisles,  narthex,  and  galleries.  A  fresco 
of  the  Baptism  is  esp.  rich  in  vignettes  of  daily 
life  (D.  Mouriki  in  Okeanos  459—61).  In  a  room  at 
one  end  of  the  narthex  are  painted  texts  of  chry- 
sobulls  in  favor  of  the  monastery. 

The  Church  of  the  Virgin  Peribleptos  was  built 
into  the  face  of  the  cliff,  at  the  opposite  end  of 
town  from  the  Brontocheion.  Though  there  are 
portraits  of  the  founders  inside  the  church,  the 
figures  are  not  named,  and  there  are  no  other 
documents  or  inscriptions  by  which  to  date  it  or 
explain  its  location.  It  is  generally  attributed  to 
the  third  quarter  of  the  14th  C.  Its  architecture, 
which  had  to  be  adjusted  to  the  uneven  terrain, 
is  essentially  a  traditional  cross-in-square,  with  the 
dome  resting  on  two,  instead  of  four,  columns; 
the  fresco  program  is  characterized  by  a  prepon¬ 
derance  of  eucharistic  themes  spreading  from  the 
main  apse  into  the  pastophoria,  by  an  unusually 
extensive  cycle  of  the  childhood  of  the  Virgin, 
and  by  multifigured  feast  compositions  in  dra¬ 
matic  landscapes. 

Two  other  two-column  cross-in-square  churches 
are  also  14th  C.  in  date.  Hagia  Sophia,  which 
inscriptions  reveal  was  founded  by  the  despotes 
Manuel  Kantakouzenos,  probably  as  a  palace 
church,  later  became  the  katholikon  of  a  monas¬ 
tery,  possibly  the  patriarchal  monastery  of  Christ 
Zoodotes  known  from  a  document  of  1365.  The 
Evangelistria  Church  (late  i4th-early  15th  C.) 
differs  from  others  of  this  type  in  having  a  gal- 
leried  narthex,  and,  unlike  most  other  churches 
in  Mistra,  it  preserves  a  good  deal  of  contempo¬ 
rary  sculptural  decoration. 

A  large  number  of  these  churches  have  separate 
chapels  attached  to  the  main  body  of  the  church. 
The  generally  funerary  character  of  these  chapels 
is  evinced  by  the  tombs  they  house  and  the  fresco 
portraits  of  noble  families  adorning  them. 

The  latest  of  all  the  churches  is  the  Virgin 
Pantanassa.  The  church  (or  at  least  its  altar)  was 
consecrated  in  1428;  various  inscriptions  in  the 
church  name  the  protostrator  and  mesazon  John 
Phrangopoulos  as  its  founder.  The  architecture 
imitates  that  of  the  Aphendiko,  but  the  corner 
domes  barely  project  above  the  roof.  Festoons 
decorate  the  apses,  pointed  arches  frame  some 
windows;  and  further  signs  of  Frankish  influence 
can  be  seen  in  the  prominent  bell  tower.  The 
fresco  decoration,  based  on  that  of  the  Periblep¬ 


tos,  survives  in  its  original  state  only  in  the  upper 
stories;  it  involves  familiar  feast  compositions  richly 
enhanced  by  genre  details,  some  deriving  from 
antique  formulas  and  others,  especially  town- 
scapes,  showing  considerable  Western  influence. 

lit.  S.  Runciman,  Mistra  (London  1980).  G.  Millet,  Mon¬ 
uments  byzantins  de  Mistra  (Paris  1910).  Bon,  Moree  franque 
639—42.  I.P.  Medvedev,  Mistra  (Leningrad  1973).  M. 
Chatzidakis,  Mystras  (Athens  1985).  S.  Dufrenne,  Les  pro¬ 
grammes  iconographiques  des  eglises  byzantines  de  Mistra  (Paris 
1970).  -T.E.G.,  N.P.S. 

MITATON  (guTctTov,  also  firjTaTov,  from  Lat.  me- 
tor,  “to  measure  off,”  “pitch  camp”),  a  term  with 
several  meanings  in  Byz.  Greek. 

Kind  of  Inn.  In  the  minutes  of  the  councils  of 
536  and  681,  mitaton  designated  “lodgings.”  In 
the  toth-C.  Book  of  the  Eparch  (ch.5),  where  the 
term  is  also  rendered  oikos  ton  mitaton,  the  word 
mitaton  acquired  a  specific  meaning— the  inn  in 
Constantinople  for  Syrian  merchants  where  they 
stored  their  goods  after  having  paid  a  rental  fee, 
enoikion.  At  the  mitaton  the  textile  merchants 
(prandiopratai)  divided  up  the  wares  that  they 
had  purchased  collectively  from  the  Syrians.  Linen 
merchants,  on  the  other  hand,  were  forbidden  to 
buy  cloth  “from  the  mitata."  Sjuzjumov  suggests 
that  mitata  were  transformed  into  trading  stations 
of  foreign  merchants. 

lit.  Bk.  of  Eparch  155L  R.  Lopez,  “Silk  Industry  in  the 
Byzantine  Empire,”  Speculum  20  (1945)  34-  -A.K. 

Fiscal  Term.  Mitaton  was  also  a  kind  of  epereia, 
the  character  of  which  remains  under  discussion. 
The  word  appears  with  this  sense  in  a  Justinianic 
novel  (130.9),  and  later  in  documents,  most  com¬ 
monly  chrysobulls,  from  ca.974  to  1384/5,  in  which 
privileged  landowners  are  exempted  from  this 
burden.  The  earlier  texts  speak  of  the  kainoto- 
mia  of  mitaton  ( Lavra  1,  no.6.23,  Ivir. ,  no. 2. 33), 
then  the  more  neutral  term  “imposition”  ( epithesis 
or  katalhesis)  emerges.  In  all  periods,  evidence  for 
its  active  imposition  is  rare.  The  term  usually 
seems  to  mean  the  obligation  on  private  individ¬ 
uals  to  quarter  military  and  state  officials  (e.g.,  in 
the  diataxis  of  Attaleiates,  ed.  P.  Gautier,  REB  3g 
[1981]  105.1425-26).  However,  passages  in  An- 
dronikos  II’s  1319  chrysobull  for  Ioannina  (MM 
5:82.22—5)  and  his  1307  chrysobull  for  the  sees 
of  Berat  and  Kanina  (P.  Alexander,  Byzantion  15 
[1940-41]  181.79-81)  led  Maksimovic  (Byz- 

ProvAdmin  157-60)  to  conclude  that,  at  least  in 
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the  14th  C.,  mitata  were  forced  sales  of  grain,  at 
a  price  below  that  which  was  customary,  for  the 
needs  of  kephalai  and  perhaps  for  armies  in 
transit. 

lit.  M.  Bartusis,  “State  Demands  for  the  Billeting  of 
Soldiers  in  Late  Byzantium,”  ZRVI  26  (1987)  1 15—20.  Os- 
trogorsky,  Steuergerneinde  6of.  G.T.  Kolias,  “Peri  metatou," 
Athena  51  (1941—46)  129-42.  -M.B. 

Kind  of  Ranch.  In  Constantine  VII  Porphyro- 
gennetos  {De  cer.  458.19),  the  term  mitaton  refers 
to  state-supervised  ranches  located  in  “Asia  and 
Phrygia”  that  supplied  mules  and  horses  for  the 
imperial  army.  The  officials  in  charge  were  called 
the  dioiketai  of  the  metata  (Laurent,  Corpus  2, 
no. 593),  protonotarios  of  the  metaton  of  Asia  (Zacos, 
Seals  1,  110.3077A),  or  protonotarios  and  episkeptites 
of  Phrygia  (110.3 1  ffi)- 

lit.  Bury,  Adm.  System  111.  -M.B. 


MITHRAISM,  the  cult  of  the  Iranian  sun-god 
Mithra.  The  first  traces  of  Mithraism  in  the  Hel¬ 
lenistic  world  (Egypt,  Kommagene)  date  to  the 
3rd— 2nd  C.  b.c.;  it  spread  widely  across  the  Ro¬ 
man  Empire,  esp.  in  the  frontier  provinces  (North 
Africa,  Pannonia,  Dacia,  Syria,  etc.).  The  cult  of 
Mithra,  popular  among  soldiers,  was  supported 
by  Aurelian  and  Diocletian,  but  then  declined 
despite  an  attempt  to  revitalize  it  under  Julian. 
After  ca.400  it  disappeared,  even  though  the  eru¬ 
dite  Michael  Psellos  evoked  the  name  when  ac¬ 
cusing  monks  of  Chios  of  having  introduced  alien 
rites  and  mysteries. 

The  Mithraic  cult  was  celebrated  in  temples 
(mithraea),  usually  subterranean,  which  were  or¬ 
namented  with  reliefs  showing  Mithra  slaying  a 
bull.  The  ritual  comprised  banquets  of  bread  and 
wine,  as  well  as  baptism  through  water  and  blood. 
The  birthdate  of  Mithra  was  given  as  25  Dec., 
after  the  winter  solstice.  Attempts  at  a  rapproche¬ 
ment  between  Mithraism  and  Christianity  were 
already  being  made  in  late  antiquity  (e.g.,  by  Por¬ 
phyry),  but  the  similarity  between  the  two  is  su¬ 
perficial,  as  Mithraism  was  predominantly  a  na¬ 
ture  religion  in  which  the  idea  of  resurrection 
and  salvation  remained  undeveloped. 

source:  F.  Cumont,  Textes  et  monuments  relatifs  aux  mys- 
teres  de  Mithra,  vol.  2  (Brussels  1896). 

lit.  F.  Cumont,  Les  mysteres  de  Mithra 3  (Brussels  1913). 
R.  Merkelbach,  Mithras  (Meisenheim-Konigstein  Ts.  1984). 
A.D.  Nock,  “The  Genius  of  Mithraism,”  JRS  27  (1937) 
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108-13.  R.  Turcan,  Mithras  Platonicus  (Leiden  1975).  Lj. 
Zotovic,  Mitraizam  na  tlu  Jugoslavije  (Belgrade  1973). 

-F.R.T. 

MITRA  (, fiLTpa )  in  both  classical  and  Byz.  usage 
could  designate  a  headband  or  headdress;  Niketas 
Choniates  (Nik.Chon.  297.6)  uses  the  expression 
“mitra  of  Ares”  as  a  metaphor  for  troops  sur¬ 
rounding  a  city.  Isidore  of  Seville  {Etymologies 
19.31.4)  defined  a  mitra  as  a  Phrygian  hat;  this 
interpretation  of  a  mitra  as  a  tall  spherical  hat  is 
preserved  in  a  scholion  to  the  Chiliades  of  Tzetzes 
(1:236,  p.548)  in  which  the  commentator  men¬ 
tions  a  headdress  in  the  form  of  a  mitra.  Nonnos 
of  Panopolis  used  the  verb  mitroomai  in  the  sense 
of  “to  band  the  hair,”  a  fashion  used  by  women. 
The  word  retains  this  meaning  of  feminine  head- 
gear  in  Western  sources  of  the  9th  C.  The  term 
mitra  was  also  applied  to  the  Turkish  turban. 
Finally,  since  the  word  is  frequently  used  in  the 
Old  Testament,  esp.  for  the  headcovering  of  a 
high  priest,  it  came  to  denote  episcopal  headgear, 
such  as  the  veil  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
and  specifically  the  papal  tiara. 

LIT.  P.E.  Schramm,  “Die  geistliche  und  die  weltliche 
Mitra,”  in  his  Herrschaftszeichen  und  Staatssymbolik ,  vol.  1 
(Stuttgart  1954)  51-68.  Piltz,  Kamelaukion  2if,  70-72.^ 


MIXOBARBAROI  {puZofiapfiapoi,  Lat.  semibar- 
bari),  an  ancient  term  that,  according  to  Hesychios 
of  Alexandria,  designated  men  who  were  neither 
Hellenes  nor  barbarians  but  had  qualities  of 
both.  The  term  was  widely  used  by  Byz.  authors 
of  the  11th- 12th  C.  (Attaleiates,  Anna  Komnene, 
Niketas  Choniates)  to  denote  populations  of  the 
Danubian  region  that  spoke  several  languages. 
Anna  specifically  stressed  that  mixobarbaroi  could 
speak  Scythian  or  Turkish.  Some  of  them,  for 
example,  Alexios  I’s  general  Monastras,  entered 
imperial  service  and  achieved  high  positions.  1  here 
is  insufficient  data  to  support  E.  Stanescu’s  view 
that  the  mixobarbaroi  were  Vlachs  and  the  fore¬ 
runners  of  the  Rumanians. 

lit.  E.  Stanescu,  “Les  'mixobarbares’  du  Bas-Danube  au 
Xle  siecle,”  Nouvelles  etudes  d’histoire  (Bucharest  1965)  45~ 
53.  N.  §.  Tana§oca,  “Les  mixobarbares  et  les  formations 
politiques  paristriennes  du  Xle  siecle,”  Revue  Roumaine 
d'histoire  12,  no.i  (1973),  61—82.  V.  Tupkova-Zaimova,  Dolni 
Dunav  (Sofia  1976)  126-31.  -A.K. 


MODALISM,  a  modern  concept  in  the  history  of 
dogma,  used  from  the  19th  C.  onward  to  desig¬ 
nate  a  form  of  Monarchianism  that  sharply  dis¬ 
tinguishes  between  the  mode  of  God’s  manifes¬ 
tation  in  the  history  of  salvation  (oikonomia)  and 
the  one  wholly  transcendent  God;  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit  are  understood  as  different  per¬ 
sons  or  manifestations  of  God.  The  Father  is 
depicted  as  the  creator  and  lawgiver  of  the  Old 
Covenant;  the  Son  as  the  redeemer;  and  the  Spirit 
as  the  paraclete  and  perfecter.  -K.-H.U. 

MODE  (r)x°s)>  a  system  of  melodic  formulas  for 
Byz.  chant,  the  Oktoechos  being  the  collection 
of  eight  modes  that  forms  the  compositional 
framework  of  Greek  and  Latin  medieval  music. 
Each  mode  has  a  restricted  set  of  melody  types 
peculiar  to  it  that  can  be  employed  in  many  dif¬ 
ferent  combinations  and  variations.  Byz.  theorists 
refer  to  the  eight  sets  as  Modes  I— IV  Authentic 
and  I-IV  Plagal,  a  terminology  borrowed  in  early 
Western  treatises. 

The  origins  of  the  oktoechos  are  obscure.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  little  in  common,  apart  from  no¬ 
menclature,  with  the  ancient  Greek  tonal  system. 
Some  scholars  have  speculated  that  its  beginnings 
lie  in  Near  Eastern  musical  and  philosophical  tra¬ 
ditions.  The  authenticity  of  an  1  ith-C.  MS  of  John 
of  Maiuma’s  Plerophoriai  (ca.515),  which  alludes 
to  “the  music  of  the  oktoechos,”  is  questionable. 
Also  doubtful  is  the  allegation  that  an  anthology 
of  hymns  by  Patr.  Severos  of  Antioch  was  an 
oktoechos.  It  does  seem  certain,  however,  that  by 
the  late  7th  C.  the  eight-mode  system  had  become 
established  within  the  Greek  liturgical  world,  and 
the  attribution  of  its  organization  to  John  of  Da¬ 
mascus,  while  not  totally  accurate,  may  contain 
some  historical  fact.  In  any  event,  he  contributed 
significantly  to  the  formation  of  a  liturgical  book 
called  the  oktoechos  that  contains  the  variable  hymns 
of  the  hours  throughout  the  church  year,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  first  week  after  Easter. 

lit.  H.J.W.  Tillyard,  “The  Modes  in  Byzantine  Music,” 
BSA  22  (1916-18)  133-56.  Strunk.  Essays  3-36.  -D.E.C. 

MODELS  AND  MODEL-BOOKS.  Literary  sources 
suggest  that  painters  employed  earlier  works  of 
art  as  models  for  their  creations.  Basil  the  Great 
(PG  3K493A)  speaks  specifically  of  artists  who 
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“copy  icons  from  icons,”  while  Symeon  Meta¬ 
phrases  (PG  1 16:6576)  uses  the  image  of  skilled 
painters  depending  upon  an  archetype.  Such  texts 
do  not  explain  the  transfer  of  design  from  a 
mosaic  or  fresco  in  situ  to  another  mosaic  or  fresco 
geographically  far  removed,  nor  the  recurrence 
in  miniatures  of  designs  executed  earlier  in  mon¬ 
umental  art.  Accordingly,  scholars  have  suggested 
the  use  of  model-books,  motif-books,  and  icono- 
graphical  guides.  The  oldest  surviving  example 
of  this  last  genre,  the  Painter’s  Manual  ( Hermeneia ) 
of  Dionysios  of  Phourna  {infra),  written  ca.1730- 
34,  may  incorporate  Byz.  practices,  as  may  the 
working  drawings  of  post-Byz.  painters  (L.  Bouras 
in  Holy  Image  61-63).  Cartoons  (anthibola),  the 
preparation  of  which  Dionysios  describes,  were 
made  from  existing  works  and  may  bear  some 
relationship  to  drawings  from  the  periphery  of 
the  empire  that  are  said  to  reproduce  Byz.  works 
of  art  (Buchthal;  Der  Nersessian,  infra).  Like  the 
descriptions  of  Oulpios  the  Roman,  some  such 
sketches  may  be  based  on,  rather  than  be  the  basis 
of,  images.  But  identification  of  their  function 
raises  even  more  difficult  problems  than  the  fact 
of  their  rarity. 

The  use  of  model-books  by  Late  Antique  floor- 
mosaicists  has  been  vigorously  denied  (P.  Bru- 
neau,  RA  [1984]  241—72).  Yet  Paulinus  of  Nola 
and  Sulpicius  Severus  exchanged  picturae  for  use 
in  the  decoration  of  churches  that  they  were 
building.  Hagiographical  allusions  to  architects’ 
sketches  abound  and  the  8th-C.  vita  of  St.  Pan- 
kratios  of  Taormina  has  its  hero  set  out  for  the 
West  from  Palestine  equipped  with  chartia  (panels? 
papyri?)  and  two  volumes  containing  the  “picto¬ 
rial  story  {eikonike  historia)  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.”  Both  general  iconographical  guides 
and  sets  of  specific  motifs  have  been  suggested  as 
means  whereby  images  were  disseminated  in  the 
12th  C.  (E.  Kitzinger,  The  Mosaics  of  Monreale 
[Palermo  i960]  56f,  84).  Use  of  the  Cotton  Gen¬ 
esis  as  a  source  by  the  mosaicists  of  the  narthex 
of  S.  Marco  in  Venice  remains  the  only  plausible 
example  of  a  richly  illuminated  MS  serving  as  a 
guide  to  the  creation  of  a  monumental  cycle. 

ed.  Dionysios  of  Fourna,  Hermeneia ,  ed.  A.  Papadopoulos- 
Kerameus  (St.  Petersburg  1909).  Tr.  P.  Hetherington,  The 
Painter’s  Manual”  of  Dionysius  of  Fourna  (London  1974). 

lit.  H.  Buchthal,  The  “ Musterbuch ”  of  Wolfenbiittel  and  its 
Position  in  the  Art  of  the  Thirteenth  Century  (Vienna  1979)  13— 


18.  S.  Der  Nersessian,  “Copies  de  peintures  byzantines  dans 
un  carnet  armenien  de  ‘modeles,’  ”  CahArch  18  (1968)  111  — 
20.  V.  Grecu,  “Byzantinische  Handbucher  der  Kirchen- 
malerei,”  Byzantion  g  (1934)  675—701.  — A.C. 

MODESTY,  TOPOS  OF,  a  typical  feature  of  au¬ 
thors’  self-characterization  in  the  prefaces  (rarer 
in  the  closing  parts)  of  their  works;  it  is  also  found 
in  the  colophons  of  scribes.  The  topos  was  well 
known  in  antiquity:  Quintilian  advocated  its  use, 
Lucian  made  fun  of  it,  Menander  Rhetor  gave  its 
rules.  The  Byz.  used  various  epithets  of  modesty 
('TonrEivoTps;)  or  self-deprecation:  hamartolos  (sin¬ 
ner),  athlios  (wretched),  akathartos  (dirty),  amathes- 
tatos  (illiterate),  agroikos  (boorish),  and  so  on;  even 
an  author  as  excellent  as  Basil  the  Great  might 
deplore  his  astheneia  (weakness).  George  Hamar¬ 
tolos  calls  himself  worthless  and  states  that  he  has 
no  knowledge  “of  scientific  inquiry  and  systematic 
treatment  of  secular  [affairs]”  (ed.  C.  de  Boor, 
1:1.11  —  14);  Theophanes  the  Confessor  admits  his 
ignorance  (Theoph.  4.2—3);  the  author’s  incom¬ 
petence  is  mentioned  in  the  preface  of  almost 
every  saint’s  vita. 

This  modesty,  however,  is  only  one  side  of  the 
coin:  it  is  introduced  as  an  antithesis  to  the  truth 
and  clarity  that  are  the  author’s  major  objective. 
The  same  George  “the  Sinner”  forgets  his  mod¬ 
esty  when  he  states  that  his  “poor  booklet”  pre¬ 
sents  the  unadorned  truth  in  concise  and  clear 
form  (p.2.6-8).  The  anonymous  hagiographer  of 
Loukas  the  Stylite  takes  a  further  step:  after  com¬ 
plaining  of  his  weakness  and  faintheartedness  and 
expressing  his  desire  to  remain  silent,  he  boldly 
announces  that  his  vita  is  “a  work  of  divine  force 
and  a  gift  granted  by  the  superior  power”  (ed. 
Delehaye,  Saints  stylites  195.7—17).  The  modest 
and  untutored  writer  considered  himself  a  tool  in 
the  hands  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  From  the  11th  C. 
onward  we  sometimes  encounter  the  author’s  frank 
appraisal  of  his  talent,  for  example,  in  Psellos  and 
Tzetzes,  but  the  topos  of  modesty  continued  in 
scribal  colophons  and  other  writers. 

lit.  C.  Wendel,  “Die  tapeinotes  des  griechischen  Schrei- 
bermonches,”  BZ  43  (1950)  259—66.  — A.K.,  l.S. 

MODIOLOS  (7108(0X09,  lit.  “little  pot”),  a  gold 
imperial  crown  mentioned  by  several  loth-C.  au¬ 
thors  and,  after  a  long  interval,  by  Patr.  Germanos 
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II  in  the  13th  C.  (A.  Kazhdan,  JOB  38  [1988] 
33gf).  According  to  Constantine  VII  Porphyro- 
gennetos  ( De  cer.  414.17,  432.15),  this  type  of 
crown  was  offered  to  Leo  I  in  457  and  to  his 
grandson  Leo  II  in  473.  It  was  also  worn  by 
empresses  (Genes.  5.64—67).  If  the  emendation 
of  Dagron  (CP  imaginaire  185,  n.115)  is  correct, 
the  statue  of  Tyche  in  Constantinople  bore  a 
modiolos  as  well.  The  scanty  source  evidence  does 
not  permit  a  clarification  of  the  constitutional  role 
of  the  modiolos;  most  probably,  it  was  given  by  the 
senate  to  the  emperor  during  the  coronation  cere¬ 
mony. 

lit.  P.  Charanis,  “The  Imperial  Crown  Modiolus  and 
its  Constitutional  Significance,”  Byzantion  12  (1937)  189— 
95,  with  discussion  by  F.  Dolger,  BZ  38  (1938)  240  and  P. 
Charanis,  Byzantion  13  (1938)  377—81.  DOC  3.1:129,  n.395. 

-A.K. 

MODIOS  (/ttoSto?),  a  unit  of  measurement  for 
both  grain  and  land,  of  varying  quantity.  A  nor¬ 
mal  Roman  (or  Italic)  modius  equaled  20  librae 
(litrai,  pounds)  of  wheat,  the  modius  castrensis  in 
the  4th  C.,  30  librae.  There  were  various  kinds  of 
modioi  in  Byz.  The  sea  ( thalassios )  or  imperial  (ba- 
silikos)  modios  equaled  40  logarikai  litrai,  or  17.084 
liters;  the  monastic  (monasteriakos)  modios ,  32  lo¬ 
garikai  litrai,  or  13.667  liters;  the  revenue  ( annon - 
ikos)  modios,  26.667  logarikai  litrai,  or  1 1.389  liters. 
E.  Schilbach  assumes  that  the  so-called  large  (me- 
gas)  modios  equaled  4  sea  modioi  and  identifies  the 
cross-signed  (staurikos)  modios  with  the  revenue 
modios.  He  also  assumes  that  there  was  a  special 
modios  for  trade,  which  he  identifies  with  the  pub¬ 
lic  ( politikos )  modios  mentioned  in  Byz.  sources  and 
with  the  Italian  moggio  (mozo)  di  Romania.  He  equates 
this  with  18  sea  modioi. 

The  sea  modios  was  mostly  used  as  a  measure¬ 
ment  for  the  land  modios.  Synonymous  terms  are 
sowing  ( sporimos )  modios  and  geometric  ( geometri - 
kos)  modios.  The  following  equation  is  established: 

1  modios  —  2  sq.  schoinia  =  40  logarikai  litrai  of 
wheat  seed  =  200  sq.  orgyiai,  that  is,  888.73  ST 
m;  in  some  cases  1  modios  is  equated  with  288  sq. 
orgyiai,  or  1,279.78  sq.  m.  From  the  13th  C. 
stremma  was  synonymous  with  modios.  In  some 
classicizing  texts  the  term  medimnos  was  used  in¬ 
stead  of  modios. 

Use  in  Documents.  Both  treatises  on  taxation 
and  acts  recording  actual  practices  (cadasters, 
charters)  measure  land  in  modioi  without  specify¬ 
ing  what  type  of  modios  was  in  use.  Another  dif¬ 


ficulty  that  Byz.  land  surveyors  faced  was  the 
transition  from  linear  measurements  to  modioi  as 
square  measures  (G.  Litavrin,  VizVrem  10  [1956] 
101—03).  Some  inconsistencies  in  measurement 
force  scholars  to  assume  that  in  certain  cases  large 
modioi  were  employed,  in  other  instances  small 
modioi  (Svoronos,  Cadastre  128,  n.i).  Difficulties 
sometimes  appeared  insurmountable:  thus  offi¬ 
cials  who  compiled  the  praktikon  of  Kephalenia 
confessed  that  they  were  unable  to  “measure  in 
modioi”  ( modiologesai )  36  small  pieces  ( komatia )  of 
land  (Th.  Tzannetatos,  To  praktikon  tes  Latinikes 
episkopes  Kephallenias  tou  1264  kai  he  epitome  autou 
[Athens  1965]  47.253);  in  other  cases  a  komatis 
could  be  expressed  in  modioi  (e.g.,  MM  6:159.8- 
9).  Definition  of  an  allotment  as  komatis  (“piece”) 
or  loris  (“strap”)  is  typical  of  Trebizond  (e.g.,  F.I. 
Uspenskij,  V.  Benesevic,  Vazelonskie  akty  [Lenin¬ 
grad  1927]  no.  143),  where  they  were  sometimes 
calculated  in  psomiaria;  Schilbach  ( Metrologie  127) 
identified  psomiarion  as  the  sea  modios.  The  capac¬ 
ity  of  boats  was  also  measured  in  modioi  (e.g., 
Patmou  Engrapha  1,  no.7.14),  likewise  without 
specification. 

lit.  Schilbach,  Metrologie  56-59,  72b  95-108.  R.P. 
Duncan-Jones,  “The  Size  of  the  modius  castrensis,”  ZPapEpig 
21  (1976)  53-62.  -E.  Sch.,  A.K. 

MODON.  See  Methone. 

MOECHIAN  CONTROVERSY  (from  fxoiXeia, 
“adultery”),  a  religious,  political,  and  legal  dispute 
(795-81 1)  over  the  second  marriage  of  Constan¬ 
tine  VI.  In  795  Constantine  divorced  his  wife 
Maria  to  marry  his  mistress  Theodote,  Maria’s 
koubikoularea.  Constantine’s  mother  Irene  report¬ 
edly  encouraged  him  in  order  to  undermine  his 
authority;  Constantine  claimed  that  Maria  had 
tried  to  poison  him.  Patr.  Tarasios  initially  op¬ 
posed  the  marriage,  since  no  emperor  had  ever 
divorced  his  wife,  but  acceded  when  Constantine 
threatened  to  restore  Iconoclasm  (PC  99:1048- 
53).  The  wedding,  performed  in  Sept.  795  by 
Joseph,  oikonomos  of  Hagia  Sophia  and  superior 
of  the  Kathara  monastery,  angered  many  church¬ 
men,  who  considered  the  marriage  uncanonical 
and  broke  off  communion  with  Tarasios.  Con¬ 
stantine  tried  to  appease  Plato  of  Sakkoudion 
and  Theodore  of  Stoudios,  but  in  797  he  had 
them  beaten  and  exiled.  After  Constantine’s  de¬ 


thronement  that  same  year,  the  monks  returned 
and  were  reconciled  with  Tarasios,  who  then  de¬ 
posed  Joseph  of  Kathara. 

In  806  Patr.  Nikephoros  I  revived  the  issue  by 
rehabilitating  Joseph,  probably  because  Emp.  Ni¬ 
kephoros  I  wished  to  reward  him  for  mediating 
during  the  revolt  of  Bardanes  Tourkos  in  803. 
By  808  Archbp.  Joseph  of  Thessalonike  (Theo- 
j  dore’s  brother)  refused  to  communicate  with  the 
emperor  and  patriarch.  In  809  a  synod  confirmed 
Joseph  of  Kathara’s  restoration,  anathematized 
j  those  who  refused  to  apply  oikonomia  to  the 
affair,  and  reduced  Archbp.  Joseph  to  priest.  The 
j  monks  of  the  Stoudios  monastery  rejected  the 
“adulterous”  synod  and  were  persecuted.  Michael 
I  ended  the  affair  in  8 1 1  by  restoring  the  Stou- 
dites  and  deposing  Joseph  of  Kathara.  The  Moe- 
chian  Controversy  greatly  enhanced  the  prestige 
of  the  monastic  clergy  and  further  differentiated 
“rigorists”  from  those  who  favored  oikonomia  in 
theological  disputes. 

lit.  J.  Fuentes  Alonso,  El  divorcio  del  Constantino  VI  y  la 
doctrina  matrimonial  de  San  Teodoro  Estudita  (Pamplona  1984). 
P .  Henry,  “The  Moechian  Controversy  and  the  Constantin- 
opolitan  Synod  of  January  a.d.  809 JThSt  20  (1969)  495- 
522.  Alexander,  Pair.  Nicephorus  80-101.  A.P.  Dobroklon- 
skij.  Prep.  Feodor,  ispovednik  i  igumen  studijskij,  vol.  1  (Odessa 
■j  ‘9!3)  35°-59°-  -P.A.H. 


MOESIA,  Roman  province  on  both  banks  of  the 
Lower  Danube.  When,  in  the  3rd  C.,  the  territory 
north  of  the  Danube  was  evacuated  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  Aurelian  created  Dacia  Ripensis  between 
Moesia  I  (formerly  Superior)  and  Moesia  II  (In¬ 
ferior);  later,  Scythia  Minor  was  separated  from 
Moesia  II  and  Dardania  from  Moesia  I.  Diocletian 
developed  the  system  of  forts  and  watchtowers  in 
Moesia  I,  so  that  in  the  4th  C.  the  province  was 
relatively  quiet,  the  mainstream  of  barbarian  in¬ 
vasions  moving  through  neighboring  Pannonia. 
Mocsy  (infra)  hypothesizes  that  the  4th  C.  in  Moe¬ 
sia  I  was  a  period  of  growth  for  larger  estates  that 
belonged  to  urban  landowners;  they  were  situated 
farther  south  from  the  limes  than  the  smaller 
villas  of  the  previous  period.  The  pressure  of  the 
Huns  made  part  of  the  Roman  population  aban¬ 
don  Moesia  I  and  search  for  refuge  in  the  moun¬ 
tainous  areas  in  the  south.  By  the  mid-5th  C. 
Naissus  replaced  the  Danubian  towns  as  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  trade  with  the  Huns. 

Archaeological  investigation  of  Roman  cities  in 


the  territory  of  Moesia  II  (Iatrus,  Novae,  etc.) 
shows  that  urban  life  in  this  area  ceased  to  exist 
by  the  mid-7th  C.,  sometimes  as  a  result  of  a 
catastrophe  (invasion  of  the  Avars  and  Slavs), 
sometimes  of  a  slow'  decline.  Byz.  authors  of  the 
11th— 15th  C.  applied  the  ethnic  term  Mysoi  pri¬ 
marily  to  the  Bulgarians,  but  also  to  the  Pechenegs 
and  Hungarians  (Moravcsik,  Byzantinoturcica 
2:207-09). 

lit.  A.  Mocsy,  Pannonia  and  Upper  Moesia  (London-Bos- 
ton  1974)  266-358.  V.  Kondic,  “Ergebnisse  der  neuen 
Forschungen  auf  dem  obermoesischen  Donaulimes,”  9  CEFR 
(*974)  39“54-  S.  Vaklinov,  “Za  kontaktite  mezdu  starata  i 
novata  kultura  v  Mizija  i  Trakija  sled  VI  v.,”  IzvIstDr  29 
(i974)  177-88.  -A.K. 

MOGLENA  (MoyAeFa),  a  region  in  southeastern 
Macedonia.  Circa  1015  Moglena  was  a  Bulgarian 
territory  administered  by  an  archon  Elitzes  (Skyl. 
352-33~34)-  Captured  by  Basil  II,  it  formed  a 
theme  first  attested  in  1086  (Lavra  1,  no. 48. 6)  and 
a  bishopric  mentioned  in  a  chrysobull  of  1020. 
The  Lavra  of  Athanasios  obtained  lands  in  Mo¬ 
glena  and  ca.  1 196  had  a  dispute  with  local  stratio- 
tai  and  the  bishop  of  Moglena’s  paroikoi  when  they 
refused  to  pay  rent  (dekateia)  to  the  monastery 
(Lavra  1,  no.6g).  Another  conflict  arose  ca.1181 
when  the  monastery  contested  the  rights  of  Cu- 
mans  who  were  granted  pronoun  in  Moglena  (Lav¬ 
ra  1,  no. 65).  In  1205  Moglena  was  conquered  by 
Kalojan. 

lit.  N.  Svoronos  in  Lavra  1:72.  Ostrogorsky,  Feodalite 
48-53-  -A.K. 

MOKIOS  (M auao?),  legendary  saint  whose  mem¬ 
ory  was  celebrated  on  11  May,  the  day  of  the 
foundation  of  Constantinople.  According  to  his 
martynon  (written  probably  after  the  6th  C.),  Mo- 
kios  was  born  in  Amphipolis,  fought  against  idol¬ 
atry,  suffered  during  Diocletian’s  persecutions, 
and  was  decapitated  at  the  decision  of  the  curia 
(bouleuterion)  of  Byzantion.  His  cult  became  pop¬ 
ular  in  Constantinople  at  an  early  date;  by  the 
5th  C.  Sozomenos  (Sozom.,  HE  8:17.5)  mentions 
his  shrine  there.  Later  tradition  ascribes  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  church  to  Constantine  I  himself, 
who  allegedly  constructed  it  on  the  site  of  the 
temple  of  Zeus  (or  Herakles). 

The  location  of  the  church  and  the  monastery 
of  St.  Mokios  is  not  yet  precisely  established.  It 
was  probably  situated  near  the  cistern  of  Mokios 
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built  on  the  seventh  hill,  beyond  the  walls  ol 
Constantine  and  not  far  from  the  Golden  Gate. 

It  is  questionable  that  the  church  collapsed  in  the 
reign  of  Leo  III,  as  alleged,  but  a  section  of  it  was 
destroyed  in  the  gth  C.  and  sumptuously  restored 
by  Basil  1.  It  was  a  place  of  important  court 
ceremonies;  on  i  t  May  9®3’  during  a  customary 
procession  to  St.  Mokios,  Leo  VI  was  attacked  and 
wounded  in  the  church.  The  memory  of  various 
martyrs  was  celebrated  at  St.  Mokios,  which  also 
housed  the  relics  of  St.  Euthymios  the  Younger. 
Still  splendid  at  the  beginning  of  the  13th  C.,  the 
church  was  in  ruins  at  the  end  of  the  14th  C. 
when  John  V  used  its  stones  to  repair  the  walls 
near  the  Golden  Gate. 

source.  H.  Delehaye,  “Saints  de  Thrace  et  de  Mesie,” 
AB  31  (1912)  163-87.  F.  Halkin,  Martyrs  Grecs:  Ile-VUIe  s. 
(London  1974).  pt-XII  (1965),  5—22. 

lit.  Janin,  Eglises  CP  354“5^-  -A.K. 

MOKISSOS  (M&j/ao-cros,  now  Viran§ehir),  a  city 
in  western  Cappadocia  at  the  foot  of  the  Hasan 
Dag  southeast  of  Koloneia.  Justinian  I  rebuilt  the 
ruined  city,  renamed  it  Justinianoupolis  (a  name 
last  attested  in  692),  and  elevated  it  to  the  rank 
of  ecclesiastical  (though  not  civil)  metropolis,  with 
an  eparchia  that  stretched  south  of  the  Halys  River. 
The  bishopric  survived  under  its  original  name 
through  the  Byz.  period,  without  playing  any  role 
in  history.  The  extensive  site,  which  lies  in  a 
protected  valley,  contains  the  remains  of  nine 
churches  (mostly  standard  basilicas,  one  cruci¬ 
form),  streets,  and  unidentified  civic  buildings. 

lit.  TIB  2:238f.  M.  Restle,  Studien  zur  fruhbyzantinischen 
Architektur  Kappadokiens  (Vienna  1979)  26,  46-48.  -C.F. 

MOLDAVIA  (called  Pogdania  or  Bogdania  [Boy- 
davlot]  by  the  i5th-C.  Greek  historians  Sphrantzes 
and  Chalkokondyles,  probably  from  the  name  of 
the  mid-i4th-C.  prince  Bogdan  [H.  Ditten  in  BBA 
5  (1957)  94fl)>  geographic  term  designating  the 
territory  north  of  the  Lower  Danube,  in  the  basin 
of  the  Dniester,  Prut,  and  Siret  rivers.  The  term 
Moldabia  is  found  in  vernacular  texts,  such  as  the 
Chronicle  of  the  Turkish  Sultans,  and  Moldoblachia 
appears  in  ecclesiastical  nomenclature  ( Notitiae  CP , 
no. 2 1.181);  both  terms  are  probably  later  than 
1453. 

In  late  antiquity  Moldavia  was  populated  by 
Daco-Getans  and  remained  in  the  sphere  of 


Roman  economic  and  cultural  influence.  From 
the  4th  C.  onward,  Moldavia  was  a  passage  zone 
for  many  barbarian  tribes  (Germanic,  Hunnic,  Avar, 
etc.);  at  the  end  of  the  6th  C„  Slavs  began  to  settle 
there.  Byz.  impact  diminished  and  the  area  seems 
to  have  been  cut  off  from  the  empire  until  the 
10th  C.,  when  Byz.  coins  and  objects  penetrated 
into  Moldavia.  Archaeologically  distinct  in  the  7th 
C.,  the  autochthonous  and  Slavic  cultures  were 
probably  merged  in  the  8th  C.  Byz.  coin  finds 
decrease  again  in  the  1  ith  C.,  as  first  the  Peche- 
negs  and  then  the  Cumans  became  the  dominant 
factor  on  the  Lower  Dniester.  It  is  possible  that 
Rus’  tribes  of  Tivertsians  and  Ulichians  gained 
control  of  the  area,  whereas  the  ethnic  origin  of 
the  Brodniks  (who  are  mentioned  in  the  same 
area  in  the  12th- 13th  C.)  is  still  controversial. 

In  the  mid- 13th  C.  Moldavia  was  occupied  by 
the  Tatars  and  lost  its  connections  with  Byz.  In 
the  14th  C.,  Hungary  established  its  power  over 
Moldavia  and  between  1359  and  1365  the  country 
achieved  independence. 

lit.  N.A.  Mochov,  Moldavia  epochi  feodalizma  (Kisinev 
1964)  57- 11 9-  D.G.  Teodor,  The  East  Carpathian  Area  of 
Romania  in  the  V-XI  Centuries  A. D.  (Oxford  1980).  V.  Spinei, 
Moldavia  in  the  nth- 14th  Centuries  (Bucharest  1986).  Idem, 
Realilafi  etnice  §i  politice  in  Moldova  meridionala  in  secolele  X- 
XIII:  Romani  si  Turanici  (Ia§i  1985).  I. A.  Rafalovic,  “K 
voprosu  o  stepeni  vlijamja  Vizantii  na  material  nuju 
kul’tiiru  naselenija  Karpato-Dnestrovskich  zemel’  v  Vl-IX 
vv.,”  in  Karpato-Dunajskie  zemli  v  srednie  veka  (Kisinev  1975) 
7-19.  -A.K. 


MOMCILO  (Mo/aiT£t\os),  Bulgarian  soldier  who 
fought  on  both  sides  in  the  Byz.  Civil  War  of 
1341—47  and  was  rewarded  w  ith  the  titles  of  des- 
potes  (by  Anna  of  Savoy)  and  sebastokrator  (by  John 
VI  Kantakouzenos);  died  Peritheorion  7  June  1345 
(Bartusis,  infra  209).  In  his  youth  Momcilo  was  a 
hajduk  (bandit)  who  plundered  both  Byz.  and  Bul¬ 
garian  territories.  He  then  served  in  the  army  of 
Andronikos  III,  but  fled  to  Stefan  Uros  IV  Dusan 
and  then  joined  the  rebel  Kantakouzenos  in  the 
early  winter  of  1343^4’  the  time  of  his  unsuc 
cessful  siege  of  Peritheorion.  Kantakouzenos  en¬ 
trusted  to  Momcilo  the  Merope  district,  where  he 
raised  300  horsemen  and  about  5,000  foot  sol¬ 
diers.  He  turned  against  Kantakouzenos,  how¬ 
ever,  forcing  him  to  flee.  He  briefly  aided  the 
loyalist  forces  of  the  regency,  changed  allegiance 
again,  and  then  in  the  summer  of  1344  pro¬ 


claimed  his  independence.  He  captured  Xantheia 
and  assembled  an  army  of  3,000  horsemen.  He 
was  soon  defeated  at  Peritheorion,  however,  by 
Kantakouzenos  and  his  Turkish  ally  Umur  Beg, 
and  died  in  this  battle.  Momcilo  became  a  hero 
of  South  Slav  epic,  a  brigand  of  monumental 
proportions,  victorious  in  legendary  battles  against 
the  Turks. 

lit.  M.  Bartusis,  “Chrelja  and  Momcilo:  Occasional  Ser¬ 
vants  of  Byzantium  in  Fourteenth  Century  Macedonia,”  BS 
41  (1980)  206—21.  V.  Gjuzelev,  Momcil  junak  (Sofia  1967). 
Lemerle,  Aydin  i6gf,  204—06,  210—15.  —  J.S.A. 

MONARCHIANISM  (from  povapxia,  “one  rule, 
monarchy”),  a  term  designating  certain  theologies 
of  the  2nd  and  3rd  C.  The  term  rnonarchia  was 
j  used  already  before  the  Christian  era,  esp.  by 

Philo,  and  then  chiefly  by  the  Apologists  to  des¬ 
ignate  the  theistic  view  of  monotheism.  Generally, 
a  distinction  is  made  between  “dynamic”  and 
“modalistic”  Monarchianism.  The  former  is  a 
characterization  of  Adoptianism,  while  the  latter 
is  used  to  describe  so-called  Sabellianism.  The 
Sabellian  heresy  eventually  becomes  that  which  is 
generally  understood  by  the  terms  Monarchian¬ 
ism  and  Modalism.  It  is  consciously  opposed  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  presented  in  the  Gospel 
of  John  and  the  Apologists,  and  esp.  to  the  notion 
of  mediator  (subordinationism)  that  was  applied 
in  the  middle-Platonic  doctrine  or  theology  of 
principles  encountered,  for  example,  in  Origen. 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  are  simply  different 
modes  by  which  the  one  God  appears  in  the 
history  of  salvation  (oikonomia).  The  proponents 
of  this  effort  to  interpret  the  data  of  the  New 
Testament  in  the  framework  of  Hellenistic  con¬ 
cepts  of  divine  epiphanies,  so  as  to  preserve  the 
monotheism  inherited  from  the  Judaic  tradition, 
were  Sabellios,  Noetos  of  Smyrna,  and  Epigonos 
(called  Praxeas  in  the  West). 

In  the  genealogies  of  heresies  so  common  in 
Byz.,  4th-C.  theologians  connected  Markellos  of 
Ankyra  with  Monarchianism,  while  in  the  6th  C., 
the  same  charge  was  made  against  Severos  of 
Antioch  and  the  Jacobites.  Protestant  dogmatists 
of  the  19th  and  early  20th  C.  largely  overesti¬ 
mated  the  significance  of  modalistic  Monarchi¬ 
anism  and  presumed  a  background  of  religious 
ideas  directed  against  the  philosophical  tradition. 

lit.  M.  Simonetd,  “Sabellio  e  il  sabellianismo,”  Studi 
storico-religiosi  4  (1980)  7—28.  -K.-H.U. 


MONARCHY.  See  Autokrator;  Taxis. 

MONASTERY  (p .ovq),  complex  of  buildings 
housing  monks  or  nuns  (see  also  Nunnery).  The 
term  is  used  primarily  for  a  koinobion,  lavra,  or 
an  idiorrhythmic  monastery.  Byz.  monastic  ar¬ 
chitecture  was  standardized  at  a  fairly  early  date, 
with  many  of  the  common  elements  appearing  at 
Sohag  in  Egypt,  Qalcat  Sem'An  in  Syria,  and  St. 
Catherine  on  Mt.  Sinai.  A  monastery  was  often 
contained  within  strong  defensive  walls,  along  the 
inside  of  which  were  located  the  dormitories  of 
the  monks,  stables,  workshops,  and  storage  build¬ 
ings.  These  surrounded  an  open  space,  with  the 
principal  church  (the  katholikon)  at  its  center. 
In  front  of  the  church  was  the  phiale.  One  side 
of  the  enclosure,  most  commonly  that  facing  the 
church,  was  occupied  by  the  refectory  (trapeza). 
Other  buildings  could  include  a  bath  and  an 
infirmary. 

Monasteries  varied  greatly  in  size,  ranging  from 
a  minimum  of  three  (later  eight  to  ten)  monks  to 
several  hundred  (A.-M.  Talbot,  GOrThR  30  [1985] 
4f,  18—20).  They  were  located  in  both  town  and 
countryside  but  were  most  numerous  in  Constan¬ 
tinople  and  the  holy  mountains  such  as  Mt. 
Olympos  and  Mt.  Athos.  A.  Bryer  estimated  that 
about  1,000  different  monasteries  are  recorded 
in  the  Byz.  sources  ( SChH  16  [1979]  2igf,  n.3), 
about  one-third  of  them  in  Constantinople  (a  sta¬ 
tistic  perhaps  skewed  by  the  nature  of  the  avail¬ 
able  sources). 

There  were  no  monastic  “orders”  as  in  the 
West;  thus  the  organization  of  each  monastery 
varied  and  was  prescribed  by  its  typikon.  There 
were  nonetheless  some  connections  between  mon¬ 
asteries,  for  example,  between  those  on  the  same 
holy  mountain  or  between  a  monastery  and  its 
smaller  affiliated  establishments,  the  metochia. 
The  typika  of  some  monasteries  were  closely  mod¬ 
eled  on  those  of  earlier  foundations.  Monasteries 
were  variously  classified  as  imperial,  patriarchal 
(see  Stauropegion),  or  episcopal,  and  as  private 
or  independent. 

In  general  each  monastery  had  a  superior  (he- 
goumenos),  steward  (oikonomos),  sacristan  (ek- 
klesiarches),  and  other  officials  charged  with 
supervision  of  the  refectory,  treasury,  and  ar¬ 
chives.  Most  monasteries  possessed  agricultural 
lands  and  other  properties  that  provided  food  for 
the  monks  and  revenues  to  maintain  the  buildings 
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and  operations  of  the  monastery.  (See  also  Mon- 

ASTICISM.) 


LIT  A  K  Orlandos,  Monastenake  architektonike  (Athens 
1026;’  2nd  ed.  1958).  S.  Mojsilovic-Popovic,  “Secular  Build¬ 
ings  in  Medieval  Serbian  Monasteries,’  Zograf  \b  U9»5) 
iu-2rt.  P.M.  Mylonas,  “Research  on  Athos,"  15  CEB,  vol. 
2  (Athens  1981)529-44.  A.M.T. 


MONASTERY,  DOUBLE  (durkovv  /xomcmj- 
piov),  a  monastery  housing  two  separate  but  ad¬ 
jacent  communities  of  men  and  women,  under 
the  direction  of  the  same  superior,  and  supported 
by  the  same  sources  of  income.  Because  of  the 
dangers  posed  by  such  dose  proximity  of  monks 
and  nuns,  double  monasteries  were  officially  pro¬ 
hibited  as,  for  example,  by  novel  123.36  of  Justi¬ 
nian  I  (546).  The  inefficacy  of  his  legislation  is 
demonstrated  by  the  continuing  existence  of  dou¬ 
ble  monasteries,  such  as  the  one  presided  over  by 
St.  Anthousa  in  the  8th  C.,  which  allegedly  housed 
goo  monks  and  nuns  (C.  Mango,  AB  100  [1982] 
401—  09).  The  Second  Council  of  Nicaea  (787) 
forbade  any  future  foundations  of  this  sort  (can. 
20).  Circa  810  Patr.  Nikephoros  1  went  a  step 
further  and  closed  all  double  monasteries. 

The  Palaiologan  period  saw  a  resurgence  of 
these  institutions.  Some  of  the  foundations,  such 
as  the  monastery  of  Philanthropos  Soter  estab¬ 
lished  in  Constantinople  by  Irene  Choumnaina, 
were  designed  so  that  the  family  of  the  foundei 
could  remain  close  even  in  monastic  seclusion  (R. 
Trone,  BS/EB  10  [1983]  81-87).  Patr.  Athanasios 
I  attacked  the  practice  ( RegPatr ,  fasc.  4,  no. 1747) 
but  is  known  to  have  founded  two  double  mon¬ 
asteries  himself,  Nea  Mone  on  Mt.  Canos  and  the 
monastery  on  the  hill  of  Xerolophos  in  Constan¬ 
tinople.  Because  of  disputes  over  the  division  of 
labor,  the  latter  monastery  was  partitioned  in  1 383 
by  Patr.  Neilos  Kerameus  and  its  property  distrib¬ 
uted  to  the  two  communities  of  monks  and  nuns 
(MM  2:80-83). 

LIT.  S.  Hilpisch,  Die  Doppelkloster:  Entstehung  und  Organ¬ 
isation  {Munster  1928)  5-24.  J.  Pargoire,  “Les  monasteres 
doubles  chez  les  Byzantins,”  EO  9  (1906)  21-25.  R.  Janin, 
“Le  monachisme  byzantin  au  moyen  age:  Commende  et 

tvpica  (Xe-XIVe  siecle),”  REB  22  (1964)  42-44-  Beck- 
r;r  ,  Q  -A.M.r. 

Kirche  130. 


MONASTICISM  (from  pova^eiv,  “to  live  alone’’), 
a  life  devoted  to  worship,  practiced  by  monks  and 
nuns.  Monasticism  was  an  essential  part  of  the 


social  and  religious  fabric  of  the  empire,  affecting 
the  life  of  every  Byz.  and  playing  a  spiritual, 
economic,  philanthropic,  and  cultural  role.  Ini¬ 
tially  a  lay  movement,  monasticism  first  appeared 
in  the  late  3rd  C.  when  Christians  began  to  retire 
to  the  Egyptian  desert  for  solitary  lives  of  ascet¬ 
icism  and  prayer.  Among  these  early  desert  fa¬ 
thers  was  Antony  the  Great,  whose  biography 
by  Athanasios  of  Alexandria  provided  a  model 
for  future  generations  of  monks.  In  the  4th  C., 
as  the  hermits  attracted  disciples,  communities  of 
monks  and  nuns  developed.  Pachomios  wrote  a 
rule  for  these  semicenobitic  Egyptian  monastic 
communities  (see  Pachomian  Monasteries),  which 
added  to  the  celibacy  and  poverty  of  the  hermits 
the  virtue  of  obedience  to  a  superior.  He  also 
emphasized  regular  religious  services  and  manual 
labor.  From  Egypt  monasticism  spread  to  the  lav¬ 
ras  of  Syria  and  Palestine  (Wilderness  of  Judaea) 
and  to  Anatolia,  where  Basil  the  Great  com¬ 
posed  the  Long  Rules,  which  were  to  provide  the 
basic  foundation  of  Byz.  monasticism.  Basil  strongly 
favored  cenobitic  monasticism  (see  Koinobion) 
over  eremetism  and  advocated  that  the  monas¬ 
tery  should  be  a  community  of  self-sufficient 
working  monks.  He  urged  moderation  in  asceti¬ 
cism  and  endorsed  the  establishment  of  urban 
monasteries. 

The  first  monastery  in  Constantinople  was  Dal- 
matou,  founded  in  the  late  4th  C.  Therealter 
monastic  institutions  proliferated  rapidly  in  both 
town  and  countryside.  By  536  there  were  almost 
70  monasteries  in  the  capital.  A  number  of  holy 
mountains  developed,  where  both  eremitic  and 
cenobitic  forms  of  monasticism  were  practiced. 
The  tradition  of  the  monastery  as  a  working  com¬ 
munity  was  realized  in  its  most  ideal  form  at  the 
Stoudios  monastery  in  the  early  gth  C.,  thanks 
to  the  reforms  of  Theodore  of  Stoudios. 

Late  Roman  emperors,  esp.  Justinian  I,  con¬ 
ferred  upon  monasteries  particular  economic 
privileges  (the  right  to  inherit  from  private  citi¬ 
zens,  the  prohibition  against  confiscation  of  their 
properties,  beneficial  forms  of  renting  out  their 
lands),  but,  nevertheless,  until  the  9th  C.  monas¬ 
teries  remained  predominantly  modest  landown¬ 
ers,  more  often  rewarded  by  solemnia  than  actual 
land  donations;  it  is  plausible  to  surmise  that 
during  Iconoclasm  many  monasteries  even  lost 
their  buildings  and  liquid  assets.  In  the  10th  C. 
monasteries  began  to  acquire  substantial  amounts 
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of  immovables.  They  accumulated  fields,  vine¬ 
yards,  pastures,  livestock,  mills,  fishponds,  salt¬ 
works,  urban  rental  properties,  and  workshops 
through  purchase  and  through  the  donations  of 
emperors  and  private  pious  benefactors.  Monas¬ 
teries  also  received  gifts  of  cash  and  precious 
liturgical  objects  from  the  faithful  in  exchange  for 
old-age  pensions  (adelphata)  or  posthumous 
commemoration.  Monastic  wealth  was  further  in¬ 
creased  because  of  the  customary  exemption  of 
monasteries  from  payment  of  state  taxes  (exkous- 
seia). 

Nikephoros  II  Phokas,  who  endorsed  the  con¬ 
cept  of  the  “poor  monastery”  and  strongly  sup¬ 
ported  Athanasios’s  foundation  of  the  Great  Lav¬ 
ra  on  Mt.  Athos,  tried  unsuccessfully  to  curb 
the  growth  of  monastic  estates.  In  964  he  issued 
an  edict  restricting  further  acquisition  of  land, 
esp.  by  monasteries  that  lacked  sufficient  man¬ 
power  to  cultivate  the  estates  they  already  owned. 
His  decree  was  overturned,  however,  by  his  suc¬ 
cessor  John  I  Tzimiskes,  and  monasteries  contin¬ 
ued  to  expand  their  possessions.  However,  in  the 
Partitio  Romaniae  of  1204  only  the  Pantokra- 
tor  monastery  in  Constantinople  is  listed  among 
the  major  landowners  of  the  empire.  There  are 
copious  documents  from  the  end  of  the  13th  C. 
to  the  15th  C.  recording  monastic  acquisitions  of 
land  in  southern  Macedonia,  Trebizond,  on  Ae¬ 
gean  islands,  etc. — but  since  almost  all  of  these 
documents  survived  in  monastic  archives,  the  re¬ 
sult  is  a  distorted  perception  of  the  exclusive  role 
of  monastic  landownership  in  late  Byz.  In  reality, 
the  state  managed  to  curb  the  growth  of  monastic 
estates,  and  after  1371  distributed  a  substantial 
part  of  monastic  lands  among  soldiers. 

One  feature  of  Byz.  monasticism  was  the  indi¬ 
vidualism  of  many  monks  and  their  disregard  of 
the  canonical  principle  of  monastic  stability;  this 
was  esp.  true  of  holy  men,  many  of  whom  moved 
frequently  from  one  monastery  to  another  or 
alternated  between  a  cenobitic  monastery  and  a 
hermit’s  kellion.  Another  manifestation  of  this 
trend  was  the  development  of  idiorrhythmic 
monasticism  in  the  14th  C.  Unlike  the  West,  there 
were  no  established  “monastic  orders”;  rather, 
each  monastery  was  a  unique  foundation  with  its 
own  rule  or  typikon,  although  some  monastic 
rules  imitated  earlier  models. 

The  most  important  function  of  monasteries 
was  to  provide  a  haven  from  the  world  where 


pious  men  and  women  could  devote  themselves 
to  the  vita  contemplativa  ( theoria )  in  the  search 
for  their  own  salvation  and  the  salvation  of  those 
for  whom  they  prayed.  Monasteries  also  played  a 
philanthropic  role,  by  offering  a  refuge  to  social 
outcasts  or  those  in  need  of  assistance:  orphans, 
the  elderly,  the  maimed  or  disfigured,  the  men¬ 
tally  ill,  battered  wives.  (They  also  served  as  a 
place  of  imprisonment  or  exile  for  deposed  em¬ 
perors  and  patriarchs,  and  unsuccessful  rebels  or 
political  rivals.)  In  addition  to  accepting  people  in 
distress  as  members  of  their  community,  monas¬ 
teries  used  some  of  their  resources  to  run  philan¬ 
thropic  institutions,  increasingly  performing 
functions  that  had  been  in  the  purview  of  the 
state.  A  number  of  monastic  complexes  included 
hospitals,  gerokomeia,  and  xenodocheia;  they 
also  regularly  distributed  food,  money,  and  cloth¬ 
ing  to  the  needy.  Owing  to  the  relative  stability  of 
monastic  property,  many  ktetores  considered 
monastic  institutions  a  convenient  place  for  “in¬ 
vestment”  and  granted  them  lands  in  exchange 
for  certain  rights  (sometimes  hereditary).  On  the 
other  hand,  emperors  and  patriarchs  endowed 
upon  some  lay  people  or  ecclesiastical  institutions 
benefits  similar  to  those  enjoyed  by  ktetores  (cha- 
ristikion). 

In  contrast  to  the  West,  education  was  not  a 
function  of  the  Byz.  monastery,  except  for  the 
training  of  a  few  children  destined  for  the  mo¬ 
nastic  life.  Monasteries  did,  however,  play  an  in¬ 
tegral  role  in  the  intellectual  and  cultural  life  of 
the  empire.  Establishments  like  the  Stoudios  and 
Hodegon  monasteries  in  Constantinople  housed 
scriptoria  that  produced  manuscripts  for  both 
internal  and  external  use.  A.  Cutler  ( BZ  74  [1981] 
328—34)  has  estimated  that  in  the  10th  and  11th 
C.  about  50  percent  of  scribes  were  monks,  in  the 
14th  C.  about  25  percent.  Although  most  monas¬ 
tic  libraries  were  modest  in  size  and  restricted 
in  scope  to  the  Scriptures,  hagiography,  patristics, 
theology,  and  liturgy,  a  few,  like  Chora,  had  some 
secular  holdings.  Literacy  was  required  of  choir 
brothers  and  sisters;  many  devoted  themselves  to 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  a  number  became 
writers,  esp.  of  hymnography,  hagiography,  and 
theology.  In  the  first  half  of  the  9th  C.  monks 
and  nuns  formed  the  majority  of  literati;  for  the 
14th  C.,  I.  Sevcenko  ( Society ,  pt.I  [1974],  72)  has 
calculated  that  more  than  25  percent  of  the  literati 
were  monks. 
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Monasteries  had  a  significant  impact  on  the 
development  of  Byz.  theology  and  spirituality. 
Many  leading  theologians  and  churchmen  who 
wrote  on  doctrine,  liturgy,  and  mysticism  were 
monks.  Monks  played  a  key  role  in  the  ecumenical 
councils  of  the  4th  and  5th  C.;  they  were  prime 
supporters  of  icons  in  the  debate  over  Icono- 
clasm  and  defended  Orthodoxy  against  attempts 
at  Union  of  the  Churches.  The  mysticism  of  Sy- 
meon  the  Theologian  in  the  early  11th  C.  and 
the  hesychasm  of  the  monks  of  Athos  in  the  14th 
C.  profoundly  affected  the  evolution  of  Orthodox 
tradition.  A  number  of  monks  had  a  chance  to 
influence  ecclesiastical  policy  through  their  pro¬ 
motion  to  a  bishopric  or  the  patriarchate  (see 
Constantinople,  Patriarchate  of). 

Even  though  monks  were  the  leading  force  in 
defending  icon  veneration  in  the  8th— 9th  C.,  there 
is  little  firm  evidence  to  link  monks  with  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  art.  Normally,  teams  of  outside  archi¬ 
tects  and  artists  were  hired  to  build  and  decorate 
monastic  complexes,  and  in  many  cases  even  MSS 
copied  in  monastic  scriptoria  were  illuminated 
elsewhere,  esp.  when  the  miniature  was  on  a  sep¬ 
arate  page.  Nonetheless,  monasteries  were  great 
patrons  of  art  and  architecture.  Most  surviving 
Byz.  churches  were  once  monastic  churches,  and 
many  icons,  MSS,  liturgical  vessels,  and  the  like 
were  originally  made  for  monasteries  or  were 
eventually  donated  to  and  preserved  in  mon¬ 
asteries. 

lit.  Mango,  Byzantium  105—24.  A.  Failler,  Le  mona- 
chisme  byzantin  aux  Xle— Xlle  siecles:  Aspects  sociaux  et 
economiques,”  Cahiers  d’Histoire  20  (1975)  279— 3°2-  L 
Konidares,  To  dikaion  tes  monasteriakes  periousias  (Athens 
1979).  A.  Papadakis,  “Byzantine  Monasticism  Reconsi¬ 
dered,”  BS  47  (1986)  34-46.  A.-M.  Talbot,  “An  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  Byzantine  Monasticism,”  ICS  is  (1987)  229-41  A. 
Kazhdan,  “Vizantyskij  monastyr’  XI-XII  vv.  kak  social’naja 
gruppa,”  VizVrem  31  (1971)  48—70.  -A.M.T. 

MONEMVASIA  (Movs^aaria,  lit.  “single  en¬ 
trance,”  Malvasia  and  Malmsey  in  Western  sources), 
a  fortified  city  on  an  isolated  rock  that  lies  just  off 
the  coast  of  the  southeastern  Peloponnesos.  It  is 
called  a  kastron  by  Paul  of  Monemvasia  in  the 
10th  C.  (AASS  May  5:4266).  Evidence  for  its  early 
history  is  scanty.  It  is  mentioned  first  by  Huge- 
burc,  who  described  it  as  located  in  a  Slavic 
land.”  Theophanes  (Theoph.  422.29-30)  speaks 
of  Monemvasia  only  once,  relating  that  the  plague 
of  746/7  arrived  there  from  Sicily  and  Calabria. 
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A  colophon  of  the  MS  Vat.  Palat.  gr.  44  mentions 
a  certain  Leo  who  was  “ taboularios  of  Monobasia” 
in  898  (P.  Nikolopoulos,  LakSp  5  [1980]  227-46). 
On  the  other  hand,  later  legends,  preserved  in 
the  Chronicle  of  Monemvasia,  pseudo- 
Sphrantzes,  and  other  sources,  claim  that  Monem¬ 
vasia  was  founded  ca. 582/3  (P.  Schreiner,  TM  4 
[1970]  471-75)  and  that  it  obtained  metropolitan 
status  from  Maurice.  In  fact,  however,  a  simple 
bishopric  of  Monemvasia  is  known  from  787;  it 
was  probably  a  suffragan  of  Corinth  and  not 
Patras,  as  a  literary  tradition  asserts  (Laurent, 
Corpus  5.1:430).  In  the  12th  C.  Monemvasia  served 
as  a  naval  station  in  wars  against  the  Normans, 
who  in  1 147  failed  to  seize  it. 

Monemvasia  was  the  last  stronghold  in  the  Pe¬ 
loponnesos  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the 
Franks  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Fourth  Crusade: 
it  fell  to  William  II  Villehardouin  in  1248  after 
a  two-year  siege.  In  1262  the  Byz.  recovered  Mo¬ 
nemvasia  as  a  result  of  the  Treaty  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  and  the  next  year  the  Byz.  fleet  secured 
control  of  the  surrounding  territory;  as  a  naval 
base  it  was  administered  by  a  komes  (Ahrweiler, 
Mer  361).  Michael  VIII  granted  certain  privileges 
to  Monemvasia,  but  the  authenticity  of  Andonikos 
II’s  chrysobull  of  1301  is  questionable  (P.  Schrei¬ 
ner  in  Praktika  B'  Diethnous  synedriou  Peloponnesi- 
akon  spoudon  1  [1981—82]  160—66).  Michael  VIII 
elevated  Monemvasia  to  a  metropolis  that  was 
later  moved  from  the  34th  place  in  the  hierarchy 
to  the  10th;  the  i6th-C.  fist  of  the  metropolitans 
of  Monemvasia  is  evidently  a  forgery  (Dolger, 
Diplomatik  383!').  In  1384  Theodore  I  Palaiologos, 
despotes  of  the  Morea,  offered  the  city  to  Venice, 
but  the  powerful  Mamonas  family  prevented  the 
donation.  In  1460  Monemvasia  came  under  papal 
authority,  in  1462/3  it  was  ceded  to  Venice  (B. 
Krekic,  ZRVI  6  [i960]  131-35)’  and  in  154°  Jt 
fell  to  the  Turks. 

The  impressive  walls  of  Monemvasia  are  largely 
Venetian,  but  they  are  everywhere  built  on  Byz. 
foundations.  The  Church  of  Hagia  Sophia  in  the 
upper  citadel  has  a  breathtaking  location  at  the 
edge  of  a  sheer  cliff.  It  is  a  domed  octagon  of  the 
type  and  scale  of  Hosios  Loukas  and  Daphni;  it 
was  probably  constructed  ca.  1 1 5°>  though  E.  Sti- 
kas  ( LakSp  8  [1986]  271-376)  argues  that  it  was 
founded  by  Alexios  I.  It  has  frescoes  of  the  13th 
C. 

An  important  i4th-C.  icon  of  the  Crucifixion 


was  removed  from  the  Helkomenos  Church  to 
the  Byzantine  Museum  in  Athens  (A.  Xyngopou- 
los,  Peloponnesiaka  1  [1955]  23—49;  Catalog  of  the 
Ekthese  gia  ta  hekato  chronia  tes  Christianik.es  Archaio- 
logikes  Hetaireias  [Byzantine  Museum,  Athens,  1984] 
no. 8).  The  church  itself  preserves  a  carved  lintel 
of  ca.1000. 

LIT.  W.R.  Elliott,  Monemvasia,  the  Gibraltar  of  Greece  (Lon¬ 
don  1971).  W.  Miller,  “Monemvasia,”  JHS  27  (1907)  22g— 
41.  P.  Schreiner,  “I  diritti  della  citta  di  Malvasia  nell’epoca 
tardo-bizantina,”  in  Miscellanea  di  studi  storici  (Genoa  1983) 
9i-g8.  A.D.  Katsore,  Monembasia  (Athens  1976).  H.  Kal- 
liga,  “The  Church  of  Hagia  Sophia  at  Monemvasia,”  DChAE 4 
9  (1977-79)  217-21.  M.  Panayotidi,  “Les  eglises  de  Geraki 
et  de  Monemvasie,”  22  CorsiRav  (1975)  349-55- 

-T.E.G.,  N.P.S. 

MONEY-CHANGER.  See  Banker. 


MONGOLS  (MoiryouAtoi),  also  called  Tatars,  an 
Asian  people  who,  under  the  leadership  of  Genghis 
Khan  (died  1227)  and  his  successors,  created  an 
empire  stretching  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  While  its  capital  was  in  Karakorum,  two 
appanages  separated  from  it  in  the  west:  the 
Golden  Horde  (with  a  center  at  Saray  on  the 
Volga)  and  the  empire  of  the  Ilkhans  in  Persian 
territory.  In  the  north  the  Mongols  defeated  the 
Cumans  in  1223  and  obliged  them  to  seek  a  ref¬ 
uge  in  Byz.;  they  conquered  Kievan  Rus’  by  1240 
and  penetrated  Dobrudja.  In  the  south  the  Mon¬ 
gols  captured  Baghdad  in  1258,  but  were  halted 
by  the  Mamluks  at  cAyn  Jalut  on  3  Sept.  1260. 

In  Anatolia,  Trebizond  had  to  acknowledge  its 
dependence  on  the  Mongols  and  pay  tribute  to 
them,  while  the  empire  of  Nicaea  retained  a  more 
independent  stance.  At  first,  the  Nicaean  emperor 
John  III  Vatatzes  supported  the  Seljuks  of  Rum 
against  the  Mongols,  but,  after  the  Seljuk  defeat 
at  Kosedag  on  26  June  (or  2  July)  1243,  he  tried 
to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  both  powers. 
His  successors  continued  this  ambivalent  policy. 
In  1265  Michael  VIII  Palaiologos  sent  his  natural 
daughter  Maria  to  Karakorum  as  a  wife  of  the 
great  khan  Hulegii;  the  khan  died  before  her 
arrival,  however,  and  Maria  was  married  to  his 
son  Abaqa.  The  monastery  of  the  Theotokos  Pana- 
giotissa  in  Constantinople,  of  which  Maria  was  a 
patron  (Janin,  Eglises  CP  213O,  became  known  as 
“St.  Mary  of  the  Mongols.”  Another  Maria,  ille¬ 
gitimate  daughter  of  Andronikos  II,  married 
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Toktay,  khan  of  the  Golden  Horde,  toward  the 
end  of  the  13th  C.  It  is  probably  this  Maria,  rather 
than  Michael’s  daughter,  who  appears  as  the  nun 
Melania  in  the  Church  of  the  Chora  monastery 
(Underwood,  Kariye  Djami  i:46f),  where  she  is 
described  as  “the  lady  of  the  Mongols.”  Despite 
this  intimacy,  Mongols  are  never  represented  in 
Byz.  art,  in  contrast  with  Crusader  art,  where 
distinctly  Mongol  features  are  given  to  one  of  the 
Magi  on  an  iconostasis  beam  at  the  St.  Catherine 
monastery  on  Sinai  (K.  Weitzmann,  DOP  20  [1966] 
63O.  Michael  VIII  also  managed  to  preserve 
friendly  relations  with  Nogay  in  the  north.  Nup¬ 
tial  connections  continued  in  the  14th  C.:  An¬ 
dronikos  III  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
Ozbeg,  the  khan  of  the  Golden  Horde.  The  Mon¬ 
gols  remained  tolerant  toward  the  Christian  church 
and,  in  Saray,  a  bishopric  was  established  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Constantinople. 

Timur  temporarily  united  the  Mongol  Empire. 
He  crushed  both  the  Mamltiks  and  Ottomans,  and 
his  victory  at  the  battle  of  Ankara  in  1402  post¬ 
poned  the  Ottoman  conquest  of  Constantinople. 
After  Timur’s  death  the  empire  dissolved.  Its  last 
vestige  in  contact  with  Byz.  was  the  khanate  of 
the  Crimea,  founded  ca.1430,  which  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Genoese  of  Kaffa.  After  1475  the 
southern  coast  of  the  Crimea  came  under  direct 
Ottoman  administration. 

lit.  D.  Morgan,  The  Mongols  (Oxford  1986).  B.  Spuler, 
History  of  the  Mongols  (Berkeley-Los  Angeles  1972).  R. 
Grousset,  The  Empire  of  the  Steppes  (New  Brunswick,  N.J., 
1970).  P.l.  Zavoronkov,  “Nikejskaja  imperija  i  Vostok,” 
VizVrem  39  (1978)  93-101.  M.A.  Andreeva,  “Priem  tatar- 
skich  poslov  pri  Nikejskoni  dvore,”  in  Recueil  d’etudes  dediees 
d,  la  rnemoire  de  N.P.  Kondakov  (Prague  1926)  187—200.  J.J. 
Saunders,  Muslim  and  Mongols  (Christchurch,  N.Z.,  1977). 

-O.P.,  A  C. 

MONK  (goraxo?),  a  man  who  renounced  the 
world  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  a  life  of 
asceticism  and  prayer.  In  Byz.  there  were  var¬ 
ious  types  of  monks:  (1)  the  cenobites,  who  lived 
and  ate  together  in  a  communal  society,  the  koi- 
nobion;  (2)  the  lavriotai  or  kelliotai,  who  lived  in 
separate  cells  but  came  together  for  common  wor¬ 
ship  (see  Lavra,  Kellion);  (3)  idiorrhythmic 
monks;  (4)  anchorites  or  hermits,  who  lived  alone 
in  an  isolated  location;  and  (5)  wandering  monks. 
The  minimum  age  for  adoption  of  the  habit  var¬ 
ied  from  monastery  to  monastery  but  averaged 
around  18;  many  men,  however,  became  monks 
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at  a  later  stage  in  life,  often  after  being  widowed. 
Some  categories  of  individuals  (e.g.,  eunuchs, 
young  boys,  fugitive  slaves)  were  denied  or  limited 
permission  to  become  monks.  After  a  novitiate 
that  could  range  from  six  months  to  three  years, 
the  novice  took  vows  of  poverty,  celibacy,  and 
obedience.  The  monastic  profession  was  symbol¬ 
ized  externally  by  the  tonsure,  the  monastic  habit 
(schema),  and  the  adoption  of  a  monastic  name 
(which  usually,  but  not  necessarily,  began  with  the 
same  initial  letter  as  one’s  baptismal  name).  In 
theory  monks  were  supposed  to  remain  in  the 
same  monastery  for  life  (see  Stability,  Monas¬ 
tic),  but  in  practice  many  of  them  wandered  from 
one  monastery  to  another,  or  left  a  koinobion  to 
become  a  hermit  (often  as  a  temporary  stage). 

A  monastery  had  two  sorts  of  monks:  the  lit¬ 
erate  choir  brothers,  responsible  for  singing  the 
daily  offices,  and  the  uneducated  brethren  who 
were  servants  (diakonetai)  and  did  much  of  the 
manual  labor.  This  hierarchical  division  of  the 
monks  into  two  classes  was  also  reflected  in  their 
different  food  and  dress,  their  seating  in  the  re¬ 
fectory,  even  their  place  of  burial  in  the  cemetery. 
Members  of  the  nobility  who  entered  monastic 
life  were  frequently  accompanied  by  servants  and 
lived  in  a  suite  of  rooms  rather  than  a  single  cell. 
Prospective  monks  customarily  made  substantial 
donations  to  the  monastery  at  the  time  of  their 
admission;  despite  their  vows  of  poverty  they  were 
allowed  to  retain  some  personal  property  after 
they  took  the  monastic  habit.  In  addition  to  the 
daily  round  of  prayers  and  manual  labor,  monks 
might  engage  in  intellectual  endeavors  such  as 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  copying  of  MSS,  or  com¬ 
position  of  hymns  and  hagiographical  works. 

lit.  Meester,  De  monachico  statu.  P.  Charanis,  “The  Monk 
as  an  Element  of  Byzantine  Soriety,”  DOP  25  ( 1 97 1 )  61_ 
84.  D.  Savranis,  Zur  Soziologie  des  byzantinischen  Monchtums 
(Leiden-Cologne  1962).  -A.M.T. 

MONOCONDYLE,  a  conventional  scholarly  term 
formed  from  the  classical  Greek  adjective 
/ iovokov8v\o<; ,  “having  but  one  joint’  (said  of  the 
thumb).  The  term  designates  a  word  or  a  short 
sentence  written  in  a  single,  uninterrupted  line 
drawn  without  lifting  the  pen  from  the  parchment 
or  paper.  The  monocondyle  sometimes  deliber¬ 
ately  obscures  the  name  or  signature.  Synodal 
decisions  were  signed  by  bishops  in  the  form  of  a 


monocondyle  (examples  survive  primarily  from 
the  post-Byz.  period);  the  imperial  chancellery 
used  monocondyle  notes  written  over  two  glued- 
together  sheets  of  a  document  to  prevent  the 
addition  of  forged  insertions. 

lit.  L.  Politis,  Paleographie  et  litterature  byzantine  et  neo- 
grecque  (London  1975),  pt.V  (1957),  318-20.  Dolger,  Di- 
plomatik  247b  11.4.  Dolger-Karayannopulos,  Urkundenlehre 
36  f.  -A.K. 

MONOCYCLIC  AND  POLYCYCLIC,  terms  cen¬ 
tral  to  recension  theory,  specifically  as  it  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  study  of  illuminated  MSS.  The  former 
designates  a  MS  whose  miniature  cycle  coincides 
both  in  substance  and  extent  with  the  limits  of  its 
accompanying  text.  A  polycyclic  MS,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  one  whose  original  set  of  pictures  has 
been  supplemented  by  one  or  more  series  of  im¬ 
ages,  each  originally  created  for  its  own  text  and 
having  its  own  recensional  history.  Each  may  also 
carry  traces  of  the  style  of  the  model  from  which 
it  was  drawn.  Weitzmann  labels  as  polycyclic  a 
number  of  the  finest  extant  Byz.  MSS,  including 
the  Paris  Gregory,  whose  original,  comparatively 
small  set  of  homily  pictures,  he  suggests,  was 
enriched  by  excerpted  picture  cycles  deriving  ul¬ 
timately  from,  for  example,  an  illustrated  Genesis, 
a  Book  of  Kings,  a  Gospel  book,  etc. 

lit.  Weitzmann,  Roll  id  Codex  193-205.  -G.V. 


MONODY  (iiovwdia),  a  short  unrelieved  lament, 
intended  to  comfort  the  bereaved  by  sharing  their 
grief.  It  differs  from  epitaphios  in  not  being  part 
of  the  actual  funeral  ceremony. 

lit.  A.  Sideras,  “Byzandnische  Leichenreden,”  in  Lei- 
chenpredigten  ah  Quelle  hisUtrischer  Wissenschaften,  ed.  R.  Lenz, 
vol.  3  (Marburg  1984)  17-49.  -E.M.J. 

MONOENERGISM  (from  fxovo<;  and  EVEpysia, 
“one  energy”),  a  conventional  scholarly  term  to 
describe  a  theological  movement  of  the  7th  C.  Its 
core  was  the  assumption  that  Christ  had  a  single 
energy  attributed  to  his  individual  hypostasis.  This 
idea  was  implied  in  Monophysitism  (one  nature 
presumes  a  single  “activity”),  but  even  pseudo- 
Dionysios  the  Areopagite  (PG  3:10726)  spoke  of 
a  “new  theandric  activity  ( theandrike  energeia )” 
in  Christ,  a  phrase  that  was  broadly  used  (mis¬ 
used,  from  the  Orthodox  point  of  view)  by  the 


Monothelites.  The  Neo-Chalcedonians  (see  Neo- 
Chalcedonism)  seem  to  have  been  close  to  the 
development  of  the  notion  of  a  single  activity,  but 
the  movement  fully  arose  as  an  attempt  at  political 
unification  of  the  Chalcedonians  and  Monophys- 
ites  in  the  face  of  the  Arab  threat. 

Kyros  of  Alexandria  attempted  in  633  to  rec¬ 
oncile  the  two  parties  on  the  basis  of  the  formula 
“the  single  Christ  and  Son  operating  as  God  and 
man  in  the  single  theandric  activity”  (Mansi 
11:5650).  Sophronios,  the  future  patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  remonstrated  against  this  formula,  and 
during  his  discussions  with  Patr.  Sergios  I  of 
Constantinople  they  came  to  a  compromise:  both 
phrases  “single  activity”  and  “two  activities”  were 
prohibited — instead,  one  had  to  speak  of  “the 
single  Son  acting  upon  both  divine  and  human 
[things].”  Both  parties  assumed  that  Christ  was 
theokinetas,  “moved  by  God.”  Pope  Honorius  ap¬ 
proved  of  the  compromise  and  in  his  letter  to 
Sergios  spoke  of  “ una  voluntas ”  of  Christ.  So¬ 
phronios  soon  rekindled  discussion,  but  since  the 
Ekthesis  issued  by  Emp.  Herakleios  in  638  banned 
the  energeia  formulas,  the  debate  subsequently 
focused  on  the  problem  of  the  single  will  (Mon- 
otheletism). 

]  lit.  Beck,  Kirche  292—94.  F.  Winkelmann,  “Die  Queilen 

zur  Forschung  des  monenergedsch-monotheletischen 
Streites,”  Klio  69  (1987)  515-59.  P.  Galtier,  “La  premiere 
lettre  du  pape  Honorius,”  Gregorianum  29  (1948)  42-61. 
P.  Parenie,  “Uso  e  significato  de!  (.ermine  theokinetos  nella 
controversia  monotheletica,”  REB  11  (1953)  241-51. 

-T.E.G. 


MONOGENES,  HO  (6  /lovoyevris,  “the  only- 
begotten”),  troparion  that  sums  up  the  teaching 
of  the  early  councils  on  the  Christian  economy  of 
salvation  in  terms  drawn  from  their  creeds  (J.H. 
Barkhuizen,  BZ  77  [1984]  3).  It  was  probably 
unknown  in  Constantinople  before  519,  for  it  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  disputes  that  year  over  the 
theopaschite  clause,  “One  of  the  Trinity  was 
crucified,”  which  it  paraphrases. 

Justinian  I  introduced  the  Monogenes  into  the 
liturgy  of  Constantinople  in  535/6  (Theoph. 
216.23-24).  The  Orthodox  attributed  its  text  to 
Justinian  himself;  the  Monophysites  to  Severos 
of  Antioch.  Both  Orthodox  and  Monophysite 
churches  used  it,  probably  from  the  attempted 
reconciliation  of  533/4. 


Found  at  the  beginning  of  the  Eucharist  in 
Armenia,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  its  first  certain  attes¬ 
tation  in  the  Byz.  Eucharist  is  in  the  gth-C.  Latin 
version  of  the  so-called  Church  History  of  Patr. 
Germanos  I  by  Anastasius  Bibliothecarius  (ac¬ 
tually  a  commentary  on  the  liturgy).  It  served  as 
refrain  of  the  third  antiphon  on  ordinary  days; 
on  feasts  the  Monogenes  was  a  variant  refrain  of 
the  second  antiphon  (Mateos,  Typicon  2:308,  313O. 
It  was  intoned  by  singers  standing  beneath  the 
ambo  of  Hagia  Sophia  in  Constantinople. 

f.d.  Brightman,  Liturgies  365.33—366.9. 

lit.  V.  Grumel,  “L’auteur  et  la  date  de  composition  du 
tropaire  Ho  monogenes,"  EO  22  (1923)  398—418.  Mateos,  La 
parole  50-52.  -R.F.T. 

MONOGRAM,  the  combination  of  a  number  of 
letters  that  form,  when  read  in  the  correct  order, 
a  name,  a  title  (or  name  and  title),  or  an  invoca¬ 
tion.  The  Byz.  monogram  normally  contains  all 
letters  of  the  name  or  word(s)  in  question  (a 
repeated  letter,  however,  is  only  used  once). 
Sometimes  abbreviations  are  used,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Christogram,  and  the  symbols  for  authors’ 
names  in  marginal  notes  in  MSS.  Monograms  are 
found  on  elements  of  architecture,  silver  objects — 
here  both  to  identify  the  donor  by  name  and  title 
and  to  serve  as  control  stamps  (see  Silver 
Stamps) — ornaments,  ivories,  coins,  and  esp.  seals. 
They  occur  abundantly  from  the  6th  to  8th  C., 
become  rare  in  the  gth  to  12th  C.,  and  reappear 
again  in  increasing  number  in  the  Palaiologan 
period,  in  MSS,  on  book  bindings,  and  esp.  on 
architectural  elements.  The  most  common  forms 
are  the  block  or  box-type  monogram  where  the 
letters  are  joined  together  in  the  form  of  a  quad¬ 
rangle,  and  (from  ca.550  onward)  the  cruciform 
monogram  where  the  letters  are  placed  at  the 
extremities  of  a  cross. 


Monogram.  Sample  monograms.  Above:  block  or  box- 
type  monogram  signifying  “of  Paul”;  below:  cruciform 
monograms  signifying  “Mother  of  God,  help.” 


TTAYAOY 

0COTOKC 

4h  BOH0CI 

1398  MONOMACHOS 


MONOPOLY 


1399 


The  arrangement  of  the  letters  seems  to  follow 
primarily  aesthetic  principles;  attempts  to  dis¬ 
cover  underlying  rules  have  failed.  Hence  the 
decipherment  often  proves  difficult  and  in  many 
cases  remains  ambiguous. 

lit.  Gardthausen,  Palaeographie  2:54—56.  Idem,  Das  alte 
Monogramm  (Leipzig  1924).  W.  Fink,  “Das  friihbyzanti- 
nische  Monogramm,”  JOB  30  (1981)  75—86.  Idem,  Neue 
Deutungsvorschlage  zu  einigen  byzantinischen  Monogram- 
men,”  in  Byzantios  (Vienna  1984)  85—94.  V.  Laurent,  Mon¬ 
ogrammes  byzantins  pour  un  hommage,”  EEBS  39-40 
(1972-73)325-41.  -W.H. 

MONOMACHOS  (M ovoptaxos,  lit.  “fighting  in 
single  combat,”  fern.  Moro/i.a:x“'a)>  the  name  of  a 
family  of  functionaries,  perhaps  related  to  the 
Monomachatoi  and  Monomachitoi.  I  he  first  oc¬ 
currences  of  the  name  are  questionable.  The  9th- 
C.  Life  of  Ioannikios  refers  to  an  Iconoclast  bishop 
of  Nikomedeia  whom  it  calls  “ monomachos  or  rather 
theomachos"  (A  ASS  Nov.  2.U432B),  that  is,  a  fighter 
against  God;  monomachos,  which  prompted  a  pun, 
is  here  to  be  taken  as  a  proper  name.  A  patrikios 
Niketas,  during  Irene’s  reign,  took  the  sobriquet 
Monomachos.  An  addressee  of  Leo  Choiro- 
sphaktes  was  a  son  of  patrician  Niketas 
Monfomachos];  unfortunately,  the  reading  of  the 
name  is  conjectural.  Another  Monomachos,  a 
functionary  who  supervised  monasteries  ca.921, 
was  mentioned  by  Nicholas  I  Mystikos  (ep.96.3). 
The  family  flourished  in  the  11th  C.  when  the 
son  of  a  judge  Theodosios  became  Emp.  Con¬ 
stantine  IX  Monomachos.  The  Monomachoi  had 
property  in  Constantinople  and  functioned  pri¬ 
marily  as  judges  (e.g.,  Pothos,  protospatharios  and 
judge  of  the  Hippodrome).  Despite  their  warlike 
name  and  the  frequent  use  of  the  image  of  St. 
George  on  their  seals,  the  only  member  of  the 
family  who  is  known  to  have  been  connected  with 
the  military  administration  was  George  Mono- 
machatos,  doux  of  Illyricum  (Dyrrachion)  during 
the  reign  of  Nikephoros  III;  Alexios  I  dismissed 
him,  and  George  fled  to  Serbia  but  eventually  was 
granted  amnesty.  A  female  relative  of  Constantine 
IX  (Maria  or  Anastasia?)  was  married  to  a  prince 
of  Rus’  and  gave  birth  to  Vladimir  Monomach. 

The  family  played  no  role  under  the  dynasty 
of  the  Komnenoi,  but  emerged  again  at  the  end 
of  the  12th  C.;  George  Monomachos,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  was  an  official  of  maritime  administration 
( Patmou  Engrapha  2,  no. 59. 27).  The  family  is  at¬ 


tested  in  Asia  Minor  from  the  beginning  of  the 
13th  C.  A  John  Monomachos  lost  his  fortune  in 
Philadelphia  when  it  was  besieged  by  the  Turks 
in  1304;  he  then  moved  to  Thessalonike,  where 
he  exercised  military  functions  and  belonged  to 
the  entourage  ol  Nikephoros  Choumnos;  later  he 
became  intimate  with  Alexios  Philanthropenos 
and  accompanied  him  to  Philadelphia  in  1324  (H. 
Ahrweiler  in  Philadelphie  et  autres  etudes  [Paris  1984] 
9-16).  The  Monomachoi  were  still  active  in  the 
first  half  of  the  14th  C.,  when  George  Monoma¬ 
chos  and  esp.  his  brother  Michael,  eparch  and 
grand  konostaulos,  were  generals.  In  Jan.  1333 
Michael  received  a  praktikon  granting  him  the  oi- 
konomia  of  50  hyperpera  in  the  villages  of  Chantax 
and  Nision — an  exceptional  case  of  a  recorded 
donation  of  a  pronoia  to  a  secular  person  ( Zogr ., 
no. 29).  He  died  before  1346.  Another  George 
Monomachos  was  an  architect  ( oikodomos )  in  Thes¬ 
salonike  ca.1421  (Dolger,  Schatz.,  no.  102). 

lit.  Winkelmann,  Quellenstudien  155.  V.L.  Janin,  G.G. 
Litavrin,  “Novye  materialy  o  proischozdenii  Vladimira 
Monomacha,”  Istoriko-archeologiceskij  sbomik  (Moscow  1962) 
204-21,  with  add.  A.  Soloviev,  Byzantion  33  (1963)  241- 
48.  F.  Barisic,  “Michailo  Monomach,  eparch  i  veliki  kono- 
stavl,”  ZRVI  1 1  (1968)  215-34.  Ostrogorsky,  Feodalite  112- 
22.  PLP,  nos.  19286-309.  -A.K. 

MONOPHYSITISM,  religious  movement  that 
originated  in  the  first  half  of  the  5th  C.  as  a 
reaction  against  the  emphasis  of  Nestorianism 
on  the  human  nature  of  the  incarnate  Christ.  The 
term  Monophysite  (Moitk/hjotYt)?),  from  monos 
(one)  and  physis  (nature),  is,  however,  of  later 
origin:  it  appears  in  Anastasios  of  Sinai  (7th  C.) 
and  John  of  Damascus  (8th  C.)  when  the  heat  of 
the  Monophysite  dispute  was  long  over.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  roots  of  Monophysite  views  can 
be  found  before  the  5th  C.,  for  example,  in  Apol- 
linaris  of  Laodikeia.  As  a  theological  doctrine, 
Monophysitisrn  was  an  attempt  to  find  a  solution 
to  the  problem  of  the  God-Man  relationship  in 
Christ:  if  before  the  Incarnation  the  divine  nature 
of  the  Logos  existed  separately,  it  came  into  con¬ 
tact  or  union  with  the  human  nature  after  the 
Incarnation.  What  kind  of  union  was  thus  cre¬ 
ated?  Was  the  divine  nature  only  in  an  apparent 
unity  with  the  man  in  Christ  while  the  human 
nature  prevailed?  Was  it  a  real  mixture?  Did  the 
divine  nature  engulf  the  human  nature  so  that 
only  one  physis  remained?  Philosophically  and 


theologically  the  questions  were  difficult  to  an¬ 
swer.  The  Monophysites  suggested  two  responses: 
the  so-called  real  Monophysites  (the  followers  of 
Eutyches)  inclined  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  the 
union  of  natures,  whereas  the  moderate  or  “ver¬ 
bal”  Monophysites  (the  partisans  of  Severos  of 
Antioch)  construed  the  physis  as  close  to  the  con¬ 
cept  of  prosopon  or  hypostasis  and  saw  in  Christ  a 
new  physis,  possessing  both  perfect  divine  and 
perfect  human  qualities. 

The  Monophysite  dispute  began  in  the  440s. 
The  initiators  of  the  movement  were  Eutyches 
and  Dioskoros,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  de¬ 
veloped  some  formulations  originally  made  by 
Cyril  of  Alexandria.  After  a  short-lived  victory 
at  the  so-called  Robber  Council  of  Ephesus  (449), 
the  Monophysites  were  condemned  at  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon  (451)  that  elaborated  the  dyophysite 
(or  Chalcedonian)  formula.  The  movement  con¬ 
tinued  with  varying  degrees  of  success,  Emp.  Ana¬ 
stasios  I  supporting  the  Monophysites,  Justin  I 
favoring  the  Chalcedonians,  and  Justinian  I  vac¬ 
illating  between  the  two  dogmas.  The  controversy 
was  accompanied  by  severe  persecutions  of  both 
parties,  banishment  of  leaders,  destruction  of 
churches,  etc.  In  the  7th  C.  the  state  and  church 
tried  to  find  a  compromise  in  the  form  of  Mon- 
otheletism. 

Theological  and  philosophical  differences  were 
exacerbated  by  political,  social,  and  cultural  fac¬ 
tors:  the  most  evident  of  them  was  the  rivalry  of 
Alexandria  with  Constantinople  and  Rome.  It 
seems  also  that  the  rural  population  of  Egypt  and 
Syria  supported  Monophysitisrn  partly  as  a  protest 
against  oppression,  partly  due  to  local  traditions: 
the  belief  in  a  deity  who  died  and  was  then  res¬ 
urrected  was  well  entrenched  in  Egypt  and  Syria, 
and  in  these  provinces  the  addition  to  the  Trisa- 
gion  (“We  believe  in  God  who  died  for  us”)  was 
received  sympathetically.  Monophysitisrn  in  its 
earlier  stages  seems  to  have  been  allied  with  the 
state,  and  only  from  the  late  6th  C.  onward  did 
the  increasing  persecutions  alienate  the  Mono¬ 
physites  and  make  them  potential  supporters  of 
foreign  enemies,  like  the  Arabs.  As  a  symbol  of 
local  independence  the  Monophysite  churches  that 
were  established  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  the  sep¬ 
aration  of  Christians  into  the  Melchite  and  Ja¬ 
cobite  sects  intensified  political  and  cultural  dis¬ 
sension  in  these  lands.  Monophysitisrn  was  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  Armenian  church. 


lit.  W.H.C.  Frend,  The  Rise  of  the  Monophysite  Movement 
(Cambridge  1972).  Idem,  “The  Monophysites  and  the 
Transition  between  the  Ancient  World  and  the  Middle 
Ages,”  Passagio  dal  mondo  antico  at  medio  evo  da  Teodosio  a 
San  Gregorio  Magno  (Rome  1980)  339—65.  M.  Jugie,  DTC 
10  (1929)  2216-2306.  R.C.  Chesnut,  Three  Monophysite 
Christologies  (Oxford  1976).  F.  Winkelmann,  “Nekotorye 
zamecanija  k  ocenke  roli  monofisitstva  v  Egipte  v  poslejus- 
tinianovskuju  epochu,”  VizVrem  39  (1978)  86—92.  L.  Per- 
rone.  La  chiesa  di  Palestina  e  le  controversie  cristologiche  (Bres¬ 
cia  1980).  -A.K. 

MONOPOLY  (rlovott  (hXiov),  the  exclusive  privi¬ 
lege  of  trading  specific  goods,  existed  in  Byz.  in 
two  forms:  state  monopolies  and  rights  granted 
(or  farmed)  to  particular  persons/organizations. 
Leo  I  prohibited  officials  from  granting  monop¬ 
olies  in  any  place  or  city  for  any  kind  of  goods 
except  salt  ( Cod  Just .  IV  59.1,  a.473);  Zeno  out¬ 
lawed  monopolistic  production  of  clothing,  fish, 
and  other  commodities  and  underlined  the  ille¬ 
gality  of  collusion  among  construction  workers, 
teachers  of  crafts  ( ergodidaskaloi ),  and  bath  atten¬ 
dants  ( Cod.Just .  IV  59.2,  a. 483;  Basil  19.18.2). 

The  question  of  state  monopolies  has  been  hotly 
disputed:  J.  Nicole  (Le  livre du prefet  [Geneva  1904] 
292-94),  who  developed  a  concept  of  Byz.  as  a 
paradise  of  monopolies  and  privileges,  viewed 
monopolies  as  a  factor  that  helped  destroy  the 
Byz.  economy;  in  contrast,  both  A.  Andreades 
(Byzantion  9  [1934]  171—81)  and  G.  Mickwitz  (Die 
Kartellfunktionen  der  Ziinfte  [Helsinki  1936]  207!) 
denied  the  existence  of  state  monopolies  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  only  a  state  regulation  over  com¬ 
merce  that  was  allegedly  beneficial  for  tradesmen. 
Prokopios  twice  (Wars  2:15.11,  SH  26.36)  men¬ 
tions  “the  so-called  monopolies”  established  by 
governors  on  the  frontier  with  Lazika  and  in 
Alexandria:  the  governors  prohibited  all  trade 
activity  by  merchants  and  acted  as  kapeloi  of  all 
goods.  While  “all  goods”  is  apparently  an  exag¬ 
geration,  in  some  spheres  (esp.  the  silk  trade)  the 
existence  of  a  state  monopoly  is  probable;  N. 
Oikonomides  (DOP  40  [1986]  33—50)  assumes 
that  by  the  9th— 10th  C.  this  monopoly  loosened. 
Albert  of  Aachen  (RHC  Occid.  4:31 1D)  testifies 
to  the  presence  of  state  monopolies  at  the  end  of 
the  nth  C.,  saying  that  only  the  emperor  could 
sell  wine,  olive  oil,  wheat,  barley,  and  other  vic¬ 
tuals  throughout  the  entire  empire;  Attaleiates’ 
description  of  the  monopoly  in  Rhaidestos  (Attal. 
202.5)  likewise  reveals  state  privilege  in  the  grain 
trade.  On  the  other  hand,  the  report  (Skyl.  277.44— 
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5)  that  Nikephoros  II  Phokas  traded  in  “imperial 
grain”  during  a  famine  is  not  sufficient  to  assert 
the  existence  of  a  monopoly  at  that  time.  Other 
state  monopolies  included  the  emperor’s  exclusive 
rights  over  objects  of  purple  and  gold  as  symbols 
of  his  power  and  the  production  and  use  of  some 
types  of  weapons  (e.g.,  Greek  fire). 

lit.  Kazhdan,  Derevnja  i  gorod  302—04.  Hendy,  Economy 
174,  626-34,  654-62.  G.  Bratianu,  “Une  experience 
d’economie  dirigee,”  Byzantion  9  (1934)  643-62.  -A.J.C. 


MONOTHEISM  in  Christianity  was  perceived  as 
a  refutation  of  polytheism  (“Hellenic  deception”) 
and  Judaic  absolute  or  consistent  monotheism 
(John  of  Damascus,  Exp.  fidei  7.28-30,  ed.  Kotter, 
Schnften  2:17).  The  rejection  of  polytheism  was  a 
relatively  easy  task,  even  though  Nicholas  of 
Methone  still  found  it  necessary  to  discard  Prok- 
los’s  polyarchy  of  gods,  and  Plethon  attempted 
the  revival  of  Olympic  deities.  Disassociation  from 
Judaic  absolute  monotheism  was  a  more  difficult 
problem,  solved  by  the  concept  of  the  Trinity. 
Absolute  monotheism  created  an  unbridgeable 
gap  between  God  and  mankind,  whereas  the  triune 
God,  one  in  substance  and  numerical  in  hypos¬ 
tases,  provided  the  possibility  for  intercourse  with 
humans,  a  possibility  realized  in  the  double  nature 
of  Christ  that  formed  the  cornerstone  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  salvation.  Besides  the  I  rinitarian  and 
Christological  controversies  that  required  sophis¬ 
ticated  definitions  of  substance  and  hypostasis,  the 
concept  of  the  Trinity  implied  a  danger  of  con¬ 
fusion  with  “tritheism.”  Nicholas  of  Methone 
(Anaptyxis,  p.10.13-16)  pointed  out  that  pagan 
gods  are  a  multitude  ( plethos )  and  differ  from  each 
other,  whereas  within  the  Trinity  there  is  no  dif¬ 
ference  ( diaphora )  but  one  ousia ,  power,  energy, 
will,  glory,  kingdom. 

In  modern  times  Peterson  (infra)  argued  that 
monotheism  was  a  political  ideology  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  idea  of  the  unique  Roman  Em¬ 
pire;  the  introduction  of  the  concept  of  the  1  rin- 
ity  brought  an  end  to  this  connection.  Although 
plausible  for  the  West,  this  alleged  disruption  did 
not  occur  in  Byz.  (F.  Dolger,  BZ  36  [1936]  225O 
where  the  concepts  of  monarchy  and  monotheism 
remained  interwoven,  even  though  in  some  cases 
political  slogans  could  be  perverted,  as  happened 
during  the  riot  of  668  when  the  army,  referring 
to  the  Trinity,  demanded  that  Constans  II  estab¬ 
lish  the  collective  rule  of  three  brothers.  -A.K. 
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The  Monotheistic  Structure  of  the  Trinity.  The 

Byz.  concept  of  God  was  monotheistic;  neverthe¬ 
less  they  believed  in  the  Trinity,  that  is,  in  God 
the  Father,  the  Son  or  Logos,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  were  of  common  substance,  al¬ 
though  of  three  hypostases.  The  “common”  ( koi - 
non)  substance  or  substance  “shared  in  common” 
was  understood  as  follows  in  the  theology  of  the 
Cappadocian  Fathers:  that  in  thought  or  in  con¬ 
templation  there  was  a  difference  (diaphora)  and 
not  a  distinction  (diairesis)  between  the  persons  of 
the  Trinity.  Gregory  of  Nazianzos  (PG  36:348A) 
emphasized  that  the  term  diairesis  had  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  with  caution  lest  their  unity  and  their  dif¬ 
ference  be  obscured.  The  “difference”  was  a  suf¬ 
ficient  condition  for  countability  or  number 
(arithmos),  the  concept  developed  by  Maximos  the 
Confessor  (Balthasar,  Kosmische  Lit.  104—09).  “We 
venerate  monarchy,”  said  Neilos  Kabasilas  (ed. 
M.  Gandal,  OrChrP  23  [1957]  252.17-20),  “We 
believe  in  one  God,  one  not  numerically — this 
would  be  a  Judaic  baseness — but  one  by  nature; 
numerically  God  is  not  one  but  three.”  When  the 
Byz.  spoke  of  “one  Godhead  and  one  ousia,"  they 
meant  a  monad  that  stood  beyond  any  number, 
that  is,  was  not  countable  (e.g.,  John  Italos, 
Quaestiones  quodlibetales,  par. 63,  ed.  Joannou, 
P-87-95)- 

After  Trinitarian  monotheism  was  established 
in  disputes  against  Arianism,  in  opposition  to  the 
notions  of  Monarchianism  and  Adoptianism,  it 
faced  a  challenge  from  Dualism,  which  posed  the 
question  of  the  limits  of  Cxod’s  power:  if  there  is 
only  one  Lord  of  the  created  world,  what  is  the 
cause  of  evil?  Byz.  theologians  had  to  refute  the 
old  idea  expressed  particularly  hy  the  Mani- 
chaeans  and  some  heresies  possibly  drawing  upon 
them  (Paulicians,  Bogomils)  that  there  is  an 
opposition  between  the  realm  of  light  (or  God) 
and  that  of  darkness  (or  matter);  the  anti-Mani- 
chaean  arguments  and  the  principles  of  monothe¬ 
ism  were  formulated,  among  others,  by  John  of 
Caesarea  in  his  Dialogue  with  a  Manichaean  (Opera 
58f,  245O. 

lit.  Prestige,  God  97—111,  242—64.  E.  Peterson,  Der 
Monotheismus  als  politisches  Problem  (Leipzig  1935):  rp.  in  his 
Theologische  Traktate  (Munich  1951)  45-147-  Monotheismus 
ah  politisches  Problem?,  ed.  A.  Schindler  (Giitersloh  197^)- 

— K.-H.U. 

MONOTHELETISM  (from  /jlovo 9  and  de\i)p-a, 
“one  will”),  scholarly  term  designating  a  7th-C. 


theological  movement.  It  inherited  the  problems 
raised  by  Monoenergism  after  the  ban  of  the 
energeia  formulas  in  638.  The  new  phrase,  “a 
single  will  (thelema)  in  Christ,”  was  suggested  by 
Patr.  Sergios  I  of  Constantinople  and  developed 
by  his  supporters  such  as  Makarios  of  Antioch 
and  Pyrrhos.  The  emperor  Herakleios  saw  Mon- 
otheletism  as  a  means  of  compromise  between 
Chalcedonians  and  Monophysites  and  proclaimed 
it  in  the  Ekthesis  of  638.  The  main  opponent  of 
Monotheledsm  was  Maximos  the  Confessor  who 
elaborated  the  concept  of  a  variety  of  wills:  the 
natural  will,  he  argued,  is  a  property  of  nature, 
and  therefore  desires  good;  free  will  ( proairesis ) 
means  a  choice  and  therefore  presupposes  the 
possibility  of  error  or  sin;  finally,  boulesis  is  imag¬ 
inative  desire  (phantastike  orexis — PG  91:136). 
Christ,  having  two  natures,  had  to  have  two  nat¬ 
ural  wills. 

The  Typos  of  Constans  II  (648)  forbade  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  controversy,  but  Maximos  defied 
the  edict.  He  was  exiled,  as  was  Pope  Martin  I 
who  supported  him.  The  Council  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  in  680  condemned  Monotheledsm  and  its 
adherents.  Emp.  Philippikos  repudiated  this  con¬ 
demnation  and  tried  to  revive  Monotheledsm,  but 
when  he  was  overthrown  the  movement  finally 
disappeared. 

lit.  M.  Jugie,  DTC  10  (1929)  2307-23.  V.  Grumel, 
“Recherches  sur  I’histoire  du  monothelisme,”  EO  27  (1928) 
6-16,  257-77;  28  (1929)  19-34,  272-82;  29  (1930)  16- 
28.  P.  Verghese,  “The  Monothelite  Controversy — a  Histor¬ 
ical  Survey,”  GOrThR  13  (1968)  196-211.  S.  Brock,  “A 
Monothelite  Florilegium  in  Syriac,”  in  After  Chalcedon  (Lou¬ 
vain  1985)  35-45.  -T.E.G. 

MONREALE,  Sicilian  town  18  km  southwest  of 
Palermo,  site  of  the  abbey  church  of  a  monastery, 
chartered  by  William  II  on  15  Aug.  1 176;  also  a 
cathedral.  It  is  essentially  a  magnified  version  of 
his  grandfather’s  Cappella  Palatina  in  Palermo, 
which  Monreale  overlooks.  The  figural  mosaics  in 
the  nave,  aisles,  transept,  and  three  apses  are 
generally  ascribed  to  Byz.  craftsmen  because  their 
style  is  similar  to  that  of  late  1 2th-C.  monumental 
painting  in  Cyprus,  Macedonia,  and  other  cen¬ 
ters  of  Byz.  art.  According  to  Demus  (infra),  so 
huge  a  body  of  decoration  would  have  taken  50 
mosaicists  five  to  six  years  to  complete,  and  new 
scenes  had  to  be  invented  to  extend  the  standard 
repertoire.  The  decoration  includes  an  unusually 
detailed  Old  Testament  narrative  in  the  nave; 


Miracles  of  Christ  in  the  aisles  and  transept; 
and  in  the  main  apse  a  bust  of  the  Pantokrator, 
the  Virgin  Panachrantos,  apostles,  and  saints.  Some 
of  the  miracle  scenes  were  composed  on  Greek 
rhetorical  principles  and  may  directly  reflect  the 
sermons  of  Philagathos  (Maguire,  Art  and  Elo¬ 
quence  80—83).  ^e  sanctuary  are  two  portraits 
of  William  in  imperial  dress,  crowned  by  Christ 
and  again,  as  in  a  Byz.  donor  portrait,  offering 
his  foundation  to  the  Virgin. 

lit.  E.  Kitzinger,  The  Mosaics  of  Monreale  (Palermo  i960). 
W.  Kronig,  The  Cathedral  of  Monreale  and  Norman  Architecture 
in  Sicily  (Palermo  1966).  Demus,  Norman  Sicily  gi-177. 

-D.K.,  A.C. 

MONTANISM,  the  heresy  of  the  Montanists 
(MovTavLcrTcd),  also  called  Kataphrygians,  follow¬ 
ers  of  a  certain  Montanus  who  preached  in  Phry¬ 
gia  in  the  2nd  C.  Their  theology  did  not  differ 
substantially  from  Orthodoxy,  although  some 
church  fathers  (e.g.,  Didymos,  PG  39:8816)  ac¬ 
cused  “thick-witted  Montanists”  of  teaching  the 
doctrine  of  the  identity  of  the  members  of  the 
Trinity.  The  main  particularities  of  Montanism 
were:  an  emphasis  on  the  exclusive  role  of  the 
“new  prophets”  (Montanus  and  two  women,  Pris¬ 
cilla  and  Maximilla);  attacks  on  the  established 
church  and  its  concessions  to  the  pagan  state; 
stress  on  asceticism  and  rejection  of  marriage; 
eschatological  expectations;  and  veneration  of  a 
deserted  city,  Pepouza  in  Phrygia,  as  the  new 
Jerusalem.  John  of  Damascus  (Haeres.  49,  ed.  Kot¬ 
ter,  Schnften  4:33^  noted  the  role  of  women  among 
the  Kataphrygians — not  only  did  they  dominate 
the  group  and  serve  as  priests,  but  Priscilla  taught 
that  she  had  had  a  vision  of  Christ  “in  a  female 
shape.”  According  to  Epiphanios  of  Cyprus  (Pana- 
rion  48.14.2),  Montanists  were  numerous  in  Cap¬ 
padocia,  Galatia,  Phrygia,  Cilicia,  and  Constanti¬ 
nople;  they  were  also  known  in  the  West,  as  far 
as  North  Africa  and  Spain. 

Both  state  and  church  persecuted  the  Montan¬ 
ists.  John  of  Ephesus  reportedly  went  to  Pepouza 
where  he  burned  their  place  of  assembly  and 
destroyed  the  relics  of  Montanus  and  the  two 
prophetesses  (S.  Gero,  JThSt  28  [1977]  520-24). 
According  to  a  gth-C.  historian  (Theoph.  401.22- 
27),  Leo  III  ordered  that  Montanists  be  forcibly 
baptized  in  721/2;  they  responded  by  gathering 
“in  the  houses  of  their  deviation”  and  burning 
themselves  to  death.  Montanism  may  have  sur¬ 
vived  in  Byz.  into  the  9th  C. 
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lit.  W.H.C.  Frend,  “Montanism:  Research  and  Prob¬ 
lems,”  Rivista  di  storia  e  letteratura  religiosa  20  (1984)  521- 
37.  P.  de  Labriole,  La  crise  montaniste  (Paris  1913)-  A.  Stro- 
bel,  Das  heilige  Land  der  Montanisten  (Berlin— New  York 
1980).  -T.E.G. 

MONTECASSINO  (/jlovt)  tov  Kacrivov),  monas¬ 
tery  south  of  Rome,  founded  in  529  by  St.  Ben¬ 
edict  of  Nursia.  After  destruction  by  the  Lom¬ 
bards  (581)  and  the  Arabs  (883),  the  monastery 
was  finally  reestablished  by  Abbot  Aligernus  ca.950. 
Though  officially  patronized  by  the  Western  em¬ 
perors  and  not  in  Byz.  territory,  the  abbey,  which 
owned  possessions  in  Apulia,  was  favored 
throughout  the  loth-iith  C.  by  the  strategoi  of 
Longobardia,  the  katepano  of  Italy,  and  the  Byz. 
emperors  themselves.  Montecassino  was  closely 
associated  with  Greek  monasticism:  ca. 980-95 
Neilos  of  Rossano  lived  with  some  60  disciples 
in  Valleluce,  a  metochion  of  Montecassino;  some 
Benedictine  monks  from  Montecassino  migrated 
to  Mt.  Athos,  Jerusalem,  and  Mt.  Sinai.  A  Greek 
monk  from  Calabria,  Basil,  was  abbot  of  Monte¬ 
cassino  from  1036  to  1038.  During  the  Norman 
conquest  of  southern  Italy  Abbot  Desiderius  (1058— 
87)  actively  supported  the  invaders,  who  bestowed 
lavish  donations  on  the  monastery.  Nevertheless, 
between  1076  and  1112,  Michael  VII  and  Alexios 
I  sent  sumptuous  gifts  to  the  abbots  of  Montecas¬ 
sino,  hoping  for  their  mediation  in  the  conflict 
with  Rome  and  with  the  Crusaders  ( Reg  1,  nos. 
1006,  1 2 07 f ,  1262—64).  In  1206,  after  the  Latin 
conquest  of  Constantinople,  Montecassino  was 
given  the  monastery  of  S.  Maria  de  Virgiottis  ( tes 
Euergetidos)  outside  the  walls  of  Constantinople 
(Janin,  Eglises  CP  181). 

Monuments.  Montecassino  is  one  of  the  few 
places  in  Italy  where  written  sources  attest  the 
activity  of  Byz.  craftsmen.  According  to  the 
chronicler  Leo  of  Ostia,  when  Desiderius  rebuilt 
its  main  church  (1066—71),  he  sent  to  Constanti¬ 
nople  for  mosaicists  to  decorate  the  sanctuary 
vaults  and  the  pavement;  perhaps  ca.  1070  a  monk 
was  dispatched  to  Constantinople  to  commission 
precious  fittings  and  liturgical  furniture,  includ¬ 
ing  the  elements  of  a  bronze  and  silver  templon 
(J.  Shepard,  BS/EB  9  [1982]  233-42)  and  a  gold 
and  enamel  altar  frontal.  The  new  basilica  also 
incorporated  bronze  doors  that  Desiderius  had 
commissioned  in  Constantinople  for  the  old  church 
ca.1065.  Of  these  expensive  Byz.  objects  only  some 
pieces  of  the  nave  pavement  and  1 5  plaques  from 


the  bronze  doors  survive;  nevertheless,  much  has 
been  written  about  Montecassino  as  a  source  of 
Byz.  artistic  influence  in  Rome  and  southern  Italy 
(see  Sant’Angelo  in  Formis;  Salerno),  and  cer¬ 
tain  illuminated  MSS  made  in  the  monastery’s 
scriptorium  have  been  said  to  reflect  the  work  of 
Byz.  artists  (H.Toubert,  MEFRM  83  [1971]  187- 
261). 

Leo  of  Ostia  wrote  that  “since  magistra  latinitas 
had  left  uncultivated  the  practice  of  these  arts  for 
more  than  500  years,’’  Desiderius  had  a  number 
of  young  monks  trained  in  mosaic-making  and  in 
the  arts  of  silver,  bronze,  iron,  glass,  ivory,  wood, 
alabaster,  and  stone.  It  is  not  clear  whether  all  of 
these  arts  were  considered  Byz.  or  taught  by  Byz. 
craftsmen,  and  it  is  usually  overlooked  that  Ama- 
tus  of  Montecassino  attributes  the  pavement  to 
“Greeks  and  Saracens .”  Unquestionably  Montecas¬ 
sino  was  a  unique  showcase  of  imported  Byz. 
objects  in  southern  Italy;  yet  modern  scholars  may 
have  overestimated  its  role  as  a  center  of  diffusion 
of  Byz.  artistic  practice. 

lit.  H.  Bloch,  Monte  Cassino  in  the  Middle  Ages,  3  vols. 
(Cambridge,  Mass.,  1986).  F.  Newton,  “The  Desiderian 
Scriptorium  at  Monte  Cassino:  The  Chronicle  and  Some 
Surviving  Manuscripts,”  DOP  30  (1976)  35-54. 

— V.v.F.,  D.K. 

MONTH  (fJir)v).  Ancient  local  systems  and  local 
names  of  months  (Egyptian,  Syriac,  Attic,  Mace¬ 
donian,  etc.)  continued  well  into  the  late  Roman 
period,  but  from  the  5th  C.  onward  they  were 
replaced  by  Roman  names;  only  on  the  outskirts 
of  Byz.  civilization  were  other  denominations  and 
systems  in  use — Armenian,  Jewish,  and  Islamic. 
In  Egypt,  Egyptian  month  names  were  used  until 
641;  their  use  by  Christians  continued  even  after 
the  Arab  conquest.  Late  Byz.  antiquarians  (Pa¬ 
chymeres,  Theodore  Gazes)  tried  to  revive  Attic 
names  of  months  (with  slight  variations),  but  this 
scholarly  conceit  never  extended  to  documents 
and  was  rarely  used  by  historians.  In  the  Roman/ 
Byz.  calendar  the  reconciliation  of  the  cycle  of 
lunar  months  with  the  365-day  solar  year  was 
achieved  by  having  12  fixed  months  of  uneven 
length  and  by  intercalating  one  day  to  a  given 
month  every  four  years.  Plethon  suggested  a 
reform  of  the  calendar,  introducing  numerical 
designations  for  the  months  (instead  of  Roman 
or  Attic  names):  the  first  was  to  begin  after  the 
winter  solstice;  the  year  was  to  be  composed  of 
12  months,  a  13th  month  being  intercalated 


whenever  the  12th  month  did  not  extend  to  the 
wintei  solstice  (M.  Anastos,  DOP  4  [1948]  188- 
go).  Plethon  also  suggested  the  division  of  the 
month  into  four  parts  to  simplify  the  institution 
of  new  holy  days  invented  by  him.  Within  each 
month  individual  days  were  sometimes  designated 
according  to  the  traditional  Roman  calendar  as 
being  a  certain  number  before  three  fixed  points 
in  the  month— Kalends  (1st),  Nones  (5th  or  7th), 
and  Ides  (13th  or  15th).  However,  the  continuous 
reckoning  system  (1st,  2nd,  etc.)  eventually  be¬ 
came  the  norm. 

lit.  Grumel,  Chronologic  166—80.  H.  Leclercq,  DACL 
11:1624-48.  -B.C.,  A.K. 

MONTHS,  PERSONIFICATIONS  OF.  In  the 

literary  sphere  a  series  of  texts  appears  from  the 
12th  C.  onward,  describing  the  personified  months 
and  the  actions  (mainly  agricultural)  appropriate 
to  them;  these  texts  fall  into  two  groups  according 
to  whether  or  not  dietary  regulations  are  in¬ 
cluded.  The  chief  representative  of  the  first  group 
is  a  set  of  dodecasyllables  attributed  to  Theo¬ 
dore  Prodromos  (W.  Horandner,  Theodoros  Pro- 
dromos:  Historische  Gedichte  [Vienna  1974]  55),  in 
which  the  months  address  the  reader  directly, 
giving  equal  space  to  seasonal  activities  and  to  diet 
(the  rules  for  which  derive  from  the  medical 
handbook  of  Hierophilos  of  Alexandria,  3rd  C.). 
The  chief  example  of  the  second  group  is  the  set 
of  short  ekphraseis  found  in  the  romance  Hys- 
mine  and  Hysminias  (at  4.5—18)  of  Eustathios  Ma- 
krembolites,  where  the  months  are  described  in 
terms  of  the  Late  Antique  culture,  which  Eusta¬ 
thios  is  apparently  recreating  (March  wears  mili¬ 
tary  dress,  carries  sword  and  bow,  etc.).  Both 
groups  are  reflected  in  subsequent  shorter  texts 
lacking  the  pseudo-antiquity  of  Makrembolites; 
these  are  usually  in  verse  and  anonymous,  though 
one  set  of  dodecasyllables  was  written  by  Manuel 
Philes.  The  most  significant  of  the  later  texts  are 
the  vernacular  descriptions  in  Libistros  and 
Rhodamne  (ed.  J.  Lambert,  [Ms  E,  1017-1107] 
pp.  116-23),  influenced  by  Makrembolites,  and 
Ta  eidea  ton  dodeka  menon  (The  Forms  of  the  Twelve 
Months),  in  turn  influenced  by  Libistros  and  ac¬ 
companied  by  illustrations.  In  most  of  the  texts 
the  year  begins  in  March,  though  in  some  (e.g., 
Ta  eidea)  it  starts  in  September. 

Representation  in  Art.  While  Late  Antique  im¬ 
ages  of  the  months  drew  on  astronomy,  local  cults, 


and  folklore,  Byz.  cycles  were  generally  much 
more  restricted.  Certain  ancient  symbols  were  re¬ 
tained:  the  consul  representing  January  in  floor 
mosaics  at  Argos  (G.  Akerstrom-Hougen,  The  Cal¬ 
endar  and  Hunting  Mosaics  of  the  Villa  of  the  Falconer 
in  Argos  [Stockholm  1974])  and  Gerasa  is  also 
preserved  in  the  Vatican  Ptolemy  (Vat.  gr.  1291). 
By  the  11th  C.  this  image  had  been  replaced  by 
one  of  feasting  on  a  boar,  as  in  Octateuch  illus¬ 
tration,  where  the  Months  are  shown  beside  tombs 
to  suggest  the  longevity  of  Abraham’s  descen¬ 
dants.  In  Late  Antique  art  such  personifications 
occurred  in  many  media,  whereas  in  Byz.  they 
were  confined  to  MSS,  appearing  as  marginal 
vignettes  in  the  Vatican  MS  of  John  Klimax  (Vat. 
gr.  394)  or  as  atlantes  decorating  canon  tables  in 
Gospel  books.  Here  these  figures  represent  labors, 
corresponding  to  descriptions  of  the  Months  in 
Eustathios  Makrembolites.  Novel  variations  on  this 
iconography  occur  as  late  as  the  illustrations  in 
the  typikon  of  the  Church  of  St.  Eugenios,  Trebi- 
zond  (Athos,  Vatop.  1199),  written  in  Feb.  1346 
(Strzygowski,  infra). 

lit.  B.  Keil,  “Die  Monatscyclen  der  byzantinischen  Kunst 
in  spatgriechischer  Literatur,”  VYS  11  (1889)  94-142.  B. 
Voltz,  “Bemerkungen  zu  byzantinischen  Monatslisten,”  BZ 
4  (1895)  547-58.  H.  Eideneier,  “Ein  byzantinisches  Kalen- 
dergedicht  in  der  Volkssprache,”  Hellenika  31  (1979)  368- 
419.  Poljakova,  Roman  177—89.  J.  Strzygowski,  “Die  Mo¬ 
natscyclen  der  byzantinischen  Kunst,"  RepKunstw  11  (1888) 
23—46.  H.  Stern,  “Poesies  et  representations  carolingiennes 
et  byzantines  des  mois,”  RA  45  (1955)  167—86.  Maguire, 
Earth  fcf  Ocean  24.  -E.M.J.,  A.C. 

MONTPELLIER,  commercial  center  in  Langue¬ 
doc,  founded  in  the  10th  C.  The  first  significant 
contact  between  Montpellier  and  Byz.  was  the 
marriage  of  William  VIII  of  Montpellier  and  Eu- 
dokia,  the  niece  of  Manuel  I  Komnenos,  in  1178 
(Barzos,  Genealogia  2:346—59;  W.  Hecht,  REB  26 
[1968]  161—69).  The  arrangement  was  not  part 
of  the  emperor’s  original  plan:  Manuel  had  hoped 
to  marry  his  niece  to  the  brother  of  Alfonso  II  of 
Aragon  (see  Catalans)  but,  to  the  surprise  of  the 
imperial  embassy  that  arrived  in  the  kingdom,  he 
was  found  to  be  already  wed.  It  was  probably  on 
the  advice  of  Alfonso  that  William  was  proposed 
as  an  alternative  bridegroom.  The  marriage  was 
ultimately  a  failure  for  all  of  the  concerned  parties 
but  particularly  for  Manuel,  since  Montpellier  was 
at  that  time  a  minor  political  power  far  too  im¬ 
mersed  in  its  own  local  affairs  to  advance  Byz. 
diplomatic  policy. 
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The  only  other  evidence  of  significant  interac¬ 
tion  between  Montpellier  and  Byz.  is  found  in  a 
series  of  notarial  acts  from  Montpellier  dating 
between  1293  and  1348  that  reveal  considerable 
commercial  activity  between  Montpellier,  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  unspecified  ports  in  “Romania. 
The  major  item  of  export  from  Montpellier  to 
the  empire  was  Languedocien  and  French  cloth, 
particularly  woolen  items.  The  Genoese  at  Pera 
seem  to  have  acted  at  times  as  intermediaries  in 
the  process.  In  return  for  cloth,  the  Montpelli- 
erains  sought  luxury  products  as  well  as  alum, 
skins,  and  wax.  In  1327-28  and  1333,  when  poor 
harvests  occurred,  Montpellier  also  imported  grain 
from  the  Black  Sea  area.  The  absence  of  notarial 
sources  after  1348  is  probably  a  reflection  of  a 
decline  in  commerce  between  Montpellier  and  the 
empire  caused  by  internal  problems  within  the 
empire,  the  economic  depression  in  the  West 
brought  on  by  the  onset  of  the  Hundred  Years 
War  in  1337,  and  the  arrival  of  the  Black  Death 
at  Montpellier  in  1348. 

lit.  K.L.  Reyerson,  “Montpellier  and  the  Byzantine  Em¬ 
pire,”  Byzantion  48  {1978)  456—76.  -R.B.H. 


MONUMENTALITY,  a  quality  of  massiveness 
and,  by  implication,  of  realism  normally  associ¬ 
ated  with  renderings  of  the  human  figure.  Pri¬ 
marily  a  function  of  scale  and  proportion,  in 
Byz.  painting  it  was  achieved  also  through  plas¬ 
ticity  and  a  sense  of  setting  in  space.  Monumen- 
tality  is  not  necessarily  absent  in  relief  sculpture, 
the  minor  arts,  or  book  illustration:  it  is  found  in 
many  ivories  and  MS  illustrations  of  the  6th  and 
9th— 10th  C.  Nor  is  a  progressive  chronological 
decline  from  the  truly  monumental — still  appar¬ 
ent  in  much  Late  Antique  ivory  and  silver  to  its 
negation  in  late  Byz.  art  an  acceptable  view  of 
stylistic  development,  since  monumentality  is 
strikingly  evident  in,  for  example,  the  massive 
figures,  drapery,  and  architectural  settings  at  So- 
podANi.  But  such  works  constitute  exceptions.  As 
most  ekphraseis  make  clear,  to  the  Byz.  eye  the 
monumental  was  the  result  not  of  classical  tech¬ 
niques  but  of  a  work’s  brilliance  and  ability  to 
engage  the  emotions  of  the  spectator.  -A.C. 

MONUMENTAL  PAINTING  in  Byz.,  compris¬ 
ing  frecoes  and  mosaics,  can  be  divided  into  three 


periods:  the  4th-8th  C.,  the  9th- 12th  C.,  and  the 
13th- 15th  C. 

First  Period  (4th-8th  C.).  If  there  was  a  theme 
common  to  the  development  of  monumental 
painting  in  the  4th-8th  C.— a  period  of  great 
artistic  diversity — it  is  the  adaptation  of  Roman 
modes  of  decoration  to  the  new  contexts  and 
imagery  of  Christianity.  Style  and  medium  were 
transformed,  and  mosaic  became  the  preferred 
form  of  mural  decoration.  The  scarcity  of  evi¬ 
dence,  with  random  chronological  concentrations 
and  geographical  distribution,  makes  understand¬ 
ing  the  period  as  a  whole  difficult.  Most  evidence 
survives  in  two  main  functional  contexts,  in 
churches  and  their  ancillary  structures  such  as 
chapels  and  baptisteries,  and  in  tombs,  esp.  the 
catacombs;  important  remains  also  survive  in  a 
number  of  houses  and  palaces. 

The  invention  of  a  variety  of  schemes  for  or¬ 
namenting  the  surfaces  of  a  room  ranging  from 
the  naturalistic  or  illusionistic  to  the  fantastic  and 
abstract  was  an  important  contribution  of  ancient 
Roman  wail  painting.  Painters  continued  in  the 
4th-8th  C.  to  use  many  of  these  methods,  with 
emphasis  given  to  one  style  or  another  at  certain 
periods.  At  the  beginning  of  the  4th  C.,  and  in 
contrast  to  the  immediately  preceding  era,  dom¬ 
inated  by  a  highly  abstract  style  of  wall  design, 
the  preferred  mode  of  wall  painting  was  illusion¬ 
istic,  with  the  Active  architectural  membering  of 
walls  and  ceiling  (columns,  coffering)  and  the 
imitation  of  opus  sectile.  An  important  docu¬ 
ment  of  the  period  survives  in  Trier  (ceiling  tra¬ 
ditionally  dated  to  the  time  of  Constantine  I) 
where  the  Agures,  too,  have  a  tangible,  natural 
quality  that  has  earned  them  the  label  “classical” 
(I.  Lavin,  DOP  21  [1967]  97-1 13)-  Much  painting 
also  survives  in  Rome  (Via  Latina  Catacomb;  Cat¬ 
acombs  of  Domitilla,  Petrus,  and  Marcellinus); 
scattered  remains  are  found  elsewhere  (Aquileia, 
Ephesus). 

The  simple  and  rational  architectural  systems 
of  the  early  4th  C.,  however,  became  progressively 
more  complicated  and  illogical  (with  painted  cof¬ 
fers  curiously  out  of  joint  as,  for  instance,  at 
Stobi)  in  the  later  4th  and  5th  C.  Similarly  the 
depiction  of  the  human  form  gradually  lost  its 
organic  unity.  In  late  5th-C.  Rome,  Ravenna,  and 
Thessalonike,  walls  and  ceilings  frequently  bore 
ornamental  strips  or  a  lattice  of  lines  and  complex 
patterns  drawn  from  textiles  (Rotunda  of  St. 


George,  Thessalonike).  During  this  period  a  for¬ 
mula  for  the  decoration  of  the  basilica  emerged 
that  would  prove  vastly  influential  in  the  Middle 
Ages  (a  single  large  image  in  the  conch  focused 
on  the  Agure  of  Christ  or  the  Virgin;  Ales  of 
narrative  scenes  in  rectangular  panels  in  the  nave). 

In  the  era  of  Justinian  1  the  framework  of 
mural  decoration  was  richly  articulated  with  floral 
and  geometric  motifs  (S.  Vitale,  Ravenna)  in  an 
attempt  to  evoke  illusionistic  schemes  of  the  past 
but  with  curious  contradictions  (regarding,  for 
instance,  the  distinction  between  frame  and  held — 
Kitzinger,  infra  81—98).  A  more  severe,  abstract 
mode  soon  replaced  this  richly  ornamental  style 
(St.  Catherine  on  Sinai,  S.  Apollinare  in  Classe, 
Ravenna).  In  the  Church  of  St.  Demetrios,  Thes¬ 
salonike,  and  S.  Maria  Antiqua,  Rome,  of  the  7th 
and  8th  C.,  the  subdivisions  of  walls — often  no 
more  than  thin  strips  of  color — were  determined 
more  by  the  needs  of  individual  Agures  and  scenes 
(monumental  icons)  than  by  a  sense  of  the  frame¬ 
work  as  a  uniAed  composition. 

The  Early  Christian  use  of  vault  mosaics  per¬ 
sisted  into  the  4th  C.,  as  in  the  Mausoleum  of 
Constantia,  Rome,  but  with  the  lower  reaches  of 
the  wall  reveted  in  opus  sectile.  The  mausoleum 
clearly  illustrates  how  the  progressively  less  logical 
schemes  of  decoration  of  the  period  used  the 
unique  resources  of  the  medium:  patterns  of  strewn 
flowers  and  fruit  on  the  ambulatory  vault,  Arst 
developed  for  floor  mosaics,  here  appear  in 
mosaic  on  the  ceiling  (H.  Stern,  DOP  12  [1958] 
157-218). 

Probably  from  the  time  of  Constantine  onward, 
mosaics  decorated  the  apses  and  perhaps  even  the 
entrance  walls  of  great  basilicas  of  Rome  (S.  Sa¬ 
bina).  Often  though  not  always  (S.  Maria  Maggi- 
ore),  wall  paintings  covered  the  nave  walls.  The 
preference  for  mosaic  owed  in  no  small  part  to 
the  luminous  qualities  of  the  medium,  deemed 
particularly  appropriate  to  the  depiction  of  the 
heavenly  realm.  Consequently,  gold  emerges  as  a 
dominant  element  of  decoration  particularly  for 
the  conch,  as  if  sheathing  the  curved  surface  of 
the  apse  with  light.  Contemporary  inscriptions  (as 
at  S.  Stefano  Rotondo,  Rome)  often  commented 
on  the  effect.  In  many  later  churches,  such  as  S. 
Vitale  in  Ravenna,  mosaic  was  limited  to  the  bema. 

Regarding  secular  mural  decoration  in  the  4th— 
8th  C.,  little  is  known.  Some  houses  of  the  period, 
painted  notably  with  imitation  opus  sectile,  survive 


in  Ostia  and  Ephesus.  The  wall  decoration  of  the 
Great  Palace  in  Constantinople  is  known  only 
from  literary  descriptions.  The  two  paired  images 
of  the  Anastasis  and  the  Virgin  and  Child  in  the 
corridor  beside  the  nave  of  S.  Maria  Antiqua  in 
Rome,  dated  to  the  reign  of  Pope  John  VII,  may 
have  been  painted  as  part  of  the  redecoration  of 
the  palatine  palace,  which  John  VII  assumed  as 
his  residence,  and  may  reflect  contemporary  pal¬ 
ace  decoration  in  the  East  (P.-J.  Nordhagen,  BZ 
75  [!982]  345-48)- 

During  the  period  of  Iconoclasm  (726-843), 
painting  of  sacred  images  was  forbidden;  it  is 
known  from  both  literary  sources  and  surviving 
decoration  that  in  some  churches  the  Agures  of 
holy  personages  and  biblical  events  were  replaced 
by  pictures  of  trees,  flowers,  birds,  and  animals  as 
well  as  crosses. 

lit.  E.  Kitzinger,  Byzantine  Art  in  the  Making  (London 
1 977)-  J-  Kollwitz,  “Die  Malerei  der  konstantinischen  Zeit,” 
7  IntCongChrArch  (Vatican-Berlin  1969)  29-158.  V.M. 
Strocka,  Die  Wandmalerei  der  Hanghduser  in  Ephesus  (Vienna 
1977)-  —  W.T. 

Second  Period  (9th- 12th  C.).  A  sequence  of 
dominant  metropolitan  monumental  painting  styles 
can  be  observed  between  the  restoration  of  images 
in  843  and  the  fall  of  Constantinople  in  1204.  Of 
course,  a  range  of  stylistic  alternatives  was  always 
available  to  Byz.  artists. 

A  number  of  post-iconoclastic  Agural  mosaics 
from  the  late  gth/early  10th  C.  surviving  in  Hagia 
Sophia,  Constantinople,  show  stoutly  propor¬ 
tioned,  flatly  patterned  Agures  that  have  an  emi¬ 
nently  legible  presence.  These  are  found  in  the 
room  over  the  vestibule  (870s?),  the  bishops  in 
the  nave  tympanums  (3rd  quarter  of  the  9th  C.?), 
the  lunette  of  the  central  portal  (goo?),  and  the 
portrait  of  Emp.  Alexander  (ca.912).  The  Agures 
in  the  Ascension  in  the  dome  of  Hagia  Sophia  in 
Thessalonike  are  similar.  Frescoes  in  this  style 
found  in  the  provinces  indicate  the  artistic  hege¬ 
mony  of  the  capital  (e.g.,  Ayvah  Kilise  in  Gullu 
Dere;  Hagios  Stephanos,  Kastoria;  S.  Pietro, 
Otranto).  No  extant  monumental  works  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  can  be  dated  with  assurance  to  the 
mid- 10th  C.  The  lavish  wall  paintings  of  the  New 
Church  of  Tokali  Kilise  in  Goreme  suggest,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  highly  classicizing  style  found  in 
manuscripts  such  as  the  Paris  Psalter  and  the 
Joshua  Roll  had  a  monumental  equivalent. 

A  series  of  mosaic  programs  from  the  early  and 
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mid-nth  C.  (Hosios  Loukas,  the  Nea  Mone  on 
Chios,  and  St.  Sophia  in  Kiev)  suggest  that  a  style 
characterized  by  simple,  organically  articulated 
figures  isolated  on  a  plain  ground  developed  in 
the  capital  concurrently  with  the  Great  Feast 
cycle  (see  Church  Programs  of  Decoration).  A 
very  similar  style  is  found  in  the  crypt  frescoes  of 
Hosios  Loukas  (early  nth  C.).  Frescoes  elsewhere 
in  the  empire  continue  to  reflect  the  responsive¬ 
ness  of  the  provinces  to  metropolitan  develop¬ 
ments,  as  indicated  in  the  dramatically  hard-edged 
figures  in  monuments  such  as  the  Panagia  ton 
Chalkeon  in  Thessalonike  and  the  apse  decora¬ 
tion  of  Eski  Gumu§.  The  notion  that  this  is  a 
particularly  “monastic”  style  has  been  appro¬ 
priately  dismissed  (C.  Mango  in  Habitat,  strutture, 
territorio  [Galatina  1978]  45—62). 

From  the  mid-nth  C.,  the  dogmatic  clarity  of 
monumental  images  is  dramatized  by  a  new  emo¬ 
tional  content.  The  master  of  the  frescoes  of  Hagia 
Sophia,  Ohrid,  lent  his  images  intensity  through 
the  expressions  of  his  figures  and  his  juxtaposition 
of  contrasting  shades.  Whether  this  master  had 
metropolitan  connections,  as  did  his  presumed 
patron  Leo  of  Ohrid,  is  debated.  The  imprint  of 
the  same  aesthetic  is,  nevertheless,  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  empire  and  in  Italy,  contempora¬ 
neously  at  Karaba§  Kilise  in  SoGanli,  later  at 
Asinou  and,  with  less  sophistication,  in  the  Mav- 
riotissa  at  Kastoria  and  in  Sant’Angelo  in  For- 
mis.  The  mosaics  of  the  main  porch  and  main 
apse  of  S.  Marco  in  Venice,  dated  by  Demus  to 
the  late  nth/early  12th  C.,  show  a  similar  formal 
clarity  though  they  lack  emotional  expressiveness. 
The  mosaics  at  Daphni  suggest  a  concurrent  re¬ 
vival  of  a  classicizing  figural  style.  Not  only  are 
the  figures  organically  convincing,  but  there  are 
intimations  of  a  pictorial  middle  ground,  a  novelty 
in  post-iconoclastic  painting.  Classicizing  conven¬ 
tions  of  figural  representations  appear  in  the  fres¬ 
coes  of  Veljusa  and  in  the  mosaics  of  the  Cappella 
Palatina  and  the  Martorana  in  Palermo  and  of 
Cefalu,  which,  like  the  Venetian  mosaics,  have 
been  ascribed  to  Byz.  artists. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  12th  C.  an  elaborate, 
linear  manner  developed.  No  monumental  ex¬ 
amples  survive  in  Constantinople  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  fragmentary  angel  in  Kalenderhane 
Camii.  The  Annunciation  icon  at  St.  Catherine’s 
on  Sinai  ascribed  to  ca.i  170—80  has  been  treated 
as  a  metropolitan  representative  of  this  style.  Its 
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chronological  position  may  be  suggested  by  dat¬ 
able  frescoes  in  the  provinces.  The  painted  figures 
at  Nerezi  refine  the  emotional  expressiveness  in¬ 
troduced  earlier  in  the  frescoes  at  Ohrid.  At 
Nerezi  the  forms  are  elongated  and  their  drapery 
elaborated  with  multiple  complex  folds,  while  the 
settings  for  the  narrative  images  remain  unclut¬ 
tered.  In  the  frescoes  at  Kurbinovo  and  phase 
two  of  the  Anargyroi  in  Kastoria,  this  elegant 
expressiveness  is  carried  to  an  extreme.  Less  emo¬ 
tionally  wrought  versions  are  found  contempor¬ 
aneously  elsewhere:  Monreale  in  Sicily,  the  En- 
kleistra  of  St.  Neophytos  and  Lagoudera  in 
Cyprus.  The  relatively  homogeneous  develop¬ 
ment  of  monumental  painting  in  Byz.  between 
the  late  9th  and  late  12th  C.  as  well  as  the  re¬ 
stricted  programmatic  framework  within  which 
stylistic  change  evolved  reflect  the  highly  central¬ 
ized  nature  of  the  empire.  The  decentralization 
of  the  empire  that  was  to  result  from  the  conquest 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins  in  1204  would 
fundamentally  disrupt  the  traditions  of  crafts¬ 
manship  and  patronage  that  informed  Byz.  art. 

lit.  Lazarev,  Storia  124-272.  Mouriki,  “Stylistic  Trends.” 
V.J.  Djuric,  “La  peinture  murale  byzantine:  Xlle  et  XHIe 
siecles,”  15  CEB  (Athens  1979)  159—252.  L.  Hadermann- 
Misguich,  “La  peinture  monumentale  tardo-Comnene  et 
ses  prolongements  au  XHIe  siecle,”  ibid.  255—84.  K.M. 
Skawran,  The  Development  of  Middle  Byzantine  Fresco  Painting 
in  Greece  (Pretoria  1983).  Demus,  Mosaics  of  San  Marco. 

-A.J.W. 

Third  Period  (13th  C.-1453).  Though  few 
monuments  survive,  written  sources  testify  to  the 
existence  of  considerable  artistic  activity  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  in  the  years  between  the  restoration 
of  the  Byz.  Empire  in  1261  and  1300.  Some  older 
churches  were  restored  (St.  Andrew  in  Krisei), 
and  others,  such  as  the  church  dedicated  by  the 
empress  Theodora  Palaiologina  to  St.  John  the 
Baptist  (south  church  of  the  Lips  monastery)  or 
the  north  church  of  the  Virgin  Pammakaristos, 
were  built  anew.  The  churches  founded  by  Ni¬ 
kephoros  Choumnos  and  his  daughter,  Irene 
Choumnaina,  and  by  the  patriarch  Athanasios  I 
are  not  preserved,  nor  are  the  wall  paintings  in 
the  Church  of  the  Theotokos  ton  Magoulion  or 
the  works  of  Modestos,  the  painter  who  decorated 
the  katholikon  of  the  Theotokos  tes  Panagiotisses 
(1266).  Nothing  survives  of  the  mosaic  portraits 
of  Emp.  Michael  VIII  and  his  family  that  once 
adorned  the  Church  of  the  Virgin  Peribleptos 
in  Constantinople. 


The  Deesis  mosaic  in  the  south  gallery  of  Hagia 
Sophia,  Constantinople,  however,  preserves  the 
basic  features  of  what  may  be  called  the  “first 
Palaiologan  style”:  the  larger  scale  of  figures,  the 
three-dimensionality,  the  rich  shading  of  each 
particular  form.  The  use  of  earlier  classicizing 
models  in  this  period  results  in  a  more  convincing 
depiction  of  space  and  a  better  knowledge  of 
anatomy.  Drawing  their  inspiration  from  works 
as  old  as  the  5th— 6th  C.,  the  artists  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  created  a  distinctive  stylistic  vocabulary  in 
works  such  as  the  MS  of  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles 
in  the  Vatican  (Vat.  gr.  1208)  or  the  Gospels 
produced  before  1300  in  a  scriptorium  patron¬ 
ized  by  a  “Palaiologina”  (Buchthal-Belting,  Patron¬ 
age).  The  new  style  was  immediately  developed  in 
monuments  at  some  distance  from  the  capital, 
such  as  the  frescoes  of  SopoGani  in  Serbia  (1263— 
68). 

The  next  generation  concentrated  less  on  mon¬ 
umental  forms  and  complementary  colors  and 
more  on  the  dramatic  aspect  of  their  subjects. 
The  frescoes  of  the  Protaton  monastery  on  Mt. 
Athos,  of  the  Virgin  Peribleptos  at  Ohrid,  or  the 
mosaics  of  the  Paregoretissa  at  Arta  (1290)  an¬ 
nounce  the  main  features  of  the  so-called  second 
or  mature  Palaiologan  style,  which  reached  its  full 
development  only  in  the  second  decade  of  the 
14th  C.  in  the  mosaics  and  frescoes  of  the  Chora 
monastery  in  Constantinople  and  in  the  mosaics 
of  the  Holy  Apostles  in  Thessalonike,  and  the 
frescoes  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Berroia.  This 
“mature”  Palaiologan  style  is  marked  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  multitude  of  figures  into  each  com¬ 
position,  an  intensity  of  feeling  conveyed  by  ges¬ 
ture  and  movement,  a  new  sense  of  plasticity 
achieved  by  gradually  lightening  the  tone  of  a 
color  on  the  drapery,  and  a  new  sense  of  space 
enhanced  by  elaborate  background  architecture. 
The  artists  of  this  period  also  loaded  their  images 
with  multiple  narrative  and  symbolic  meanings. 
Such  painted  metaphors  and  allusions,  used  rarely 
in  Komnenian  painting,  became  the  standard  mode 
of  expression  after  1300.  Other  important  extant 
monuments  of  this  period  are  found  in  Mistra 
and  in  the  churches  painted  by  Michael  (Astra- 
pas)  and  Eutychios.  The  style  also  appears  in 
both  painted  and  mosaic  icons  as  well  as  in  min¬ 
iature  painting. 

The  style  was  not  accepted  everywhere,  how¬ 
ever,  and  it  was  not  easily  mastered  by  provincial 


artists.  While  artists  trained  in  the  larger  urban 
centers  followed  more  classical  traditions,  man¬ 
nerist  exaggerations  appeared  in  provincial  mon¬ 
umental  painting  toward  the  middle  of  the  14th 
C.  (cf.  esp.  some  frescoes  from  Lesnovo,  near  Stip, 
and  some  Greek  island  churches). 

After  the  civil  wars  of  1321-1328  and  1341- 
1347  ended,  artists  of  Constantinople  tried  to 
impose  a  new,  “heroic”  style  featuring  monumen¬ 
tal  figures  of  saints  with  powerfully  rendered  bod¬ 
ies,  whose  cheeks  were  covered  by  tiny  white  par¬ 
allel  lines  to  symbolize  a  transcendental  light. 
These  idealizing  portraits  of  calm  and  powerful 
saints  should  perhaps  be  viewed  as  a  response  to 
the  growing  threat  of  Ottoman  domination.  The 
frescoes  in  the  Peribleptos  and  Pantanassa  churches 
at  Mistra,  in  the  naos  of  Decani,  and  at  Andreas 
(1389)  probably  most  closely  reproduce  the  style 
as  it  was  practiced  in  the  capital.  Some  icons  also 
are  painted  in  this  manner  (i.e.,  the  Great  Deesis 
in  the  Hilandar  monastery  on  Athos  of  ca.  1360, 
the  Pantokrator  in  Leningrad  of  1363,  the  Thauma 
tou  Latomou  in  Sofia  of  ca.  1371,  and  the  Panto¬ 
krator  on  Lesbos  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  14th 
C.).  This  late  Palaiologan  style  did  not  spread 
quite  as  widely  as  had  the  previous  ones,  but 
characterizes  the  monuments  of  the  “Morava” 
school  in  Serbia,  the  Church  of  Calendzicha  in 
Georgia  (painted  by  Manuel  Eugenikos),  and  the 
works  of  Theophanes  “the  Creek”.  During  the 
15th  C.  a  new  artistic  center  emerged  in  Candia 
(Crete),  where  Byz.  masters  produced  vast  quan¬ 
tities  of  icons  and  frescoes  based  on  early  i4th-C. 
models. 

lit.  Lazarev,  Storia  273-442.  M.  Chatzedakis,  “Classi- 
cisme  et  tendances  populaires  au  XlVe  siecle,”  14  CEB 
(Bucharest  1971)  97-134.  T.  Velmans,  La  peinture  murale 
byzantine  a  la  fin  du  moyen  age,  vol.  1  (Paris  1977).  L’art 
byzantin  au  debut  du  XlVe  siecle  (Symposium  de  Gracanica) 
(Belgrade  1978).  L’art  de  Thessalonique  et  des  pays  balkaniques 
et  les  courants  spirituels  au  XlVe  siecle  (Belgrade  1987). 

C  B 


MONZA  AMPULLAE.  See  Ampullae,  Pilgrim¬ 
age;  Monza  and  Bobbio,  Treasuries  of. 

MONZA  AND  BOBBIO,  TREASURIES  OF.  The 

Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  at  Monza, 
founded  by  Theodelinda,  queen  of  the  Lom¬ 
bards,  and  the  abbey  of  St.  Columban  at  Bobbio, 
built  by  her  husband  Agilulf  (r.590— 615)  and  his 
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son  Adaloald  possess  important  collections  of  pil¬ 
grim  tokens  and  ampullae  from  the  Holy  Land. 
The  lead  Basks,  formed  in  molds,  were  made  to 
contain  oil  from  lamps  that  burned  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  sanctuaries  of  Jerusalem  and  the  region  of 
Bethlehem;  such  provenances  determine  their  de¬ 
scription  as  pilgrimage  ampullae.  They  are  deco¬ 
rated  with  images  of  the  Virgin  enthroned,  scenes 
from  Christ’s  infancy,  ministry,  and  Ascension,  as 
well  as  symbolic  representations  of  the  Crucifixion 
and  the  memorial  aedicula  on  Golgotha.  Although 
the  Bobbio  fragments  are  less  well  preserved  than 
those  at  Monza,  they  are  of  interest  because  their 
iconography  includes  such  unusual  subjects  as  the 
“Navicella”  (the  ship,  emblematic  of  the  Church, 
from  which  the  apostles  watched  Christ  walk  on 
the  water).  Sun-baked  clay  pilgrim  tokens  illus¬ 
trate  the  Flight  of  Elizabeth  (Bobbio)  and  the 
Virgin  at  the  spring  (Monza). 

At  Monza  three  lead  boxes  contain  fragments 
of  wood  and  bone;  25  glass  flasks  and  a  small 
black  glazed  amphora  from  Rome  are  said  to  have 
held  oil  from  lamps  in  the  catacombs.  Five  palm- 
shaped  purses  may  also  have  contained  relics. 
Finally,  Pope  Gregory  l  sent  Theodelinda’s  infant 
son  Adaloald  a  gold  True  Cross  reliquary  of  which 
the  original  niello  and  gold  low-relief  panels  may 
survive  under  a  modern  crystal  cover.  Gregory 
probably  received  the  reliquary  when  he  was  apo- 
crisiarius  at  the  Byz.  court.  Three  late  antique 
ivory  diptychs  at  Monza  include  one  representing 
Stilicho,  his  wife,  and  their  son. 

lit.  A.  Grabar,  Les  ampoules  de  Terre  Sainte  (Paris  1958). 
M.  Frazer  in  II  Duomo  e  i  suoi  tesori,  ed.  R.  Conti  (Milan 
1988)  15-48.  Vikan,  Pilgrimage  Art  20-25.  -M.E.F.,  A.C. 


MONZA  VOCABULARY,  a  list  of  some  65  Latin 
or  Italian  words  with  the  Greek  equivalents,  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  Latin  alphabet,  added  on  the  final  page 
of  a  loth-C.  Latin  MS  in  the  Biblioteca  Capitolare 
of  Monza,  near  Milan.  The  Monza  vocabulary  is 
written  in  a  rough  Carolingian  minuscule  of  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  date  as  the  MS  to  which  it 
is  appended.  Difficult  to  read,  and  often  more 
difficult  to  interpret,  the  Monza  vocabulary  is 
important  because  of  the  early  Italian  and  ver¬ 
nacular  Greek  forms  that  it  records.  It  was  ap¬ 
parently  constituted  through  questioning  of  a 
Greek  speaker,  perhaps  a  clergyman  in  northern 
Italy.  No  evidence  links  the  Monza  vocabulary 
with  the  Greek  spoken  in  southern  Italy.  Like  the 


bilingual  Psalters  and  similar  texts,  the  Monza 
vocabulary  attests  to  interest  in  and  elementary 
knowledge  of  Greek  in  the  West  in  the  early 
Middle  Ages. 

ed.  B.  Bischoff,  H.-G.  Beck,  “Das  italienisch-griechische 
Glossar  der  Handschrill  e  14  (127)  der  Biblioteca  Capito¬ 
lare  in  Monza,”  in  Medium  Aevum  Romanicum:  Festschrift  fur 
Hans  Rheinfelder  (Munich  1963)  49-62. 

lit.  W.J.  Aerts,  "The  Monza  Vocabulary,”  in  Studia  By- 
zantina  et  Neohellenica  Neerlandica  (Leiden  1972)  36-73. 

-R.B. 


MOORS.  See  Mauri. 

MOPSUESTIA  (Mo(fi)i/jovscrTia,  Crusader  name 
Mamistra,  Turk.  Misis),  civil  and  ecclesiastical  me¬ 
tropolis  of  Cilicia  II  (under  Antioch).  Justinian 
I  rebuilt  Mopsuestia’s  bridge  over  the  Pyramos 
and  in  550  called  a  council  whose  records  reveal 
the  exceptional  power  of  the  imperial  represen¬ 
tative,  the  comes  (or  stratelates).  The  city  is  said  to 
have  been  destroyed  by  Herakleios  when  the  Ar¬ 
abs  advanced  (they  first  took  Mopsuestia  in  637), 
leaving  a  no-man’s-land  between  Antioch  and 
Mopsuestia.  The  region  remained  desolate  from 
raids  of  the  Mardaites.  In  703,  the  Arabs  took 
Mopsuestia  and  transformed  it  into  a  base  against 
Byz.,  whose  attacks  it  frequently  met.  John  (I) 
Tzimiskes  captured  Mopsuestia  in  965.  In  1085, 
it  became  part  of  the  ephemeral  state  of  Philaretos 
Brachamios;  from  1097  to  1133,  Mopsuestia  was 
generally  controlled  by  the  Crusaders,  who  ap¬ 
pointed  a  Latin  archbishop.  John  II  captured 
Mopsuestia  in  1137,  but  Manuel  I  had  to  recon¬ 
quer  it  in  1159,  when  it  became  his  main  base  in 
Cilicia.  Soon  after,  the  Armenians  gained  control 
of  Mopsuestia,  first  as  Byz.  vassals,  then  (after 
1173)  as  independent  princes. 

The  most  remarkable  Byz.  remains  are  the  elab¬ 
orate  mosaics  of  a  probably  5th-C.  building — a 
church  rather  than  a  synagogue.  These  include 
Noah’s  Ark  and  a  unique  cycle  of  the  deeds  of 
Samson  (E.  Kitzinger,  DOP  27  [1973]  133“44)- 

lit.  E.  Honigmann,  El  3:521—27.  H.  Hellenkemper, 
RBK  4:202-06.  G.  Dagron,  “Two  Documents  Concerning 
Mid-Sixth  Century  Mopsuestia,”  in  Charanis  Studies  19-30- 
L  Budde,  Antike Mosaiken  in  Kilikien,  vol.  1  (Recklinghausen 

.969).  -CF- 

MORA,  or  Morrha  (Moppet),  also  called  Achridos, 
a  mountainous  region  in  the  eastern  Rhodope. 
The  toponym  Achrido  appears  in  the  Alexiad 


(An.Komn.  1:151.23),  while  Mora  is  a  later  ap¬ 
pellation,  esp.  frequent  in  Kantakouzenos.  The 
area  was  dotted  with  fortresses — called  astea, 
phrouria,  or  polichnia  in  the  Greek  sources  (Cer- 
nomen  on  the  Marica,  Ephraim,  Oustra,  Con- 
stantia,  and  others).  According  to  Kantakou¬ 
zenos  (Kantak.  3:251.19-22),  the  inhabitants  of 
Mora  bred  livestock  and  took  their  herds  to 
Chalkidike  for  the  winter.  Achridos-Mora,  to¬ 
gether  with  Melnik,  probably  formed  a  part  of 
the  principality  of  the  despotes  Alexios  Slavos  but 
was  then  conquered  by  Theodore  Komnenos 
Doukas  of  Epiros.  In  1255  Alexios  Doukas  Phi- 
lanthropenos,  leading  a  Nicaean  army,  captured 
a  stronghold  in  Achridos  (not  near  Ohrid,  as 
stated  by  Polemis,  Doukai  168),  and  was  appointed 
the  commander  of  garrisons  in  Achridos  and  Tze- 
paina  (Akrop.  1:119.11  —  16).  Mora  was  a  point 
of  contention  during  the  civil  wars  of  the  mid- 
14th  C. 

lit.  Asdracha ,  Rhodopes  148—54.  B.  Concev,  “Le  chateau 
medieval  Oustra  dans  les  Rhodopes,”  BS  25  (1964)  254- 
60.  A.  Razboinikov,  "Za  krepostta  Efrem,”  Archeologija  7.3 
(1965)  39—42.  C.  Cirkovic  and  B.  Ferjancic  in  Vizlzvori 
6:469,  n.358.  -A.K. 

MORAVIA  (MopapUa,  also  in  Constantine  VII 
Porphyrogennetos  as  Great  [. Megale ]  Moravia  and 
the  country  of  Svjatopluk),  state  that  arose  in 
Pannonia  in  the  early  9th  C.  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  Avar  khaganate.  It  reached  its  apex  under 
the  princes  Rastislav  and  Svjatopluk  but  was 
crushed  by  the  Hungarians  in  906. 

Archaeologists  have  discovered  in  Moravia  rem¬ 
nants  of  at  least  18  churches  of  the  9th  C.  (e.g., 
those  of  “Na  Valach”  and  “Na  Spitalkach”  in  Stare 
Mesto),  some  of  which  are  of  the  Byz.  inscribed- 
cross  type,  with  a  dome  over  the  nave;  Byz.  jew¬ 
elry  and  silk;  and  a  gold  coin  of  Michael  III.  It  is 
quite  plausible  that  some  economic  and  political 
relations  between  Moravia  and  Constantinople  be¬ 
gan  in  the  first  half  of  the  9th  C. 

Excavations  at  Mikulcice  show  that  the  Mora¬ 
vians  were  pagan  in  the  7th-8th  C.  but  thereafter 
converted  to  Christianity.  The  first  missionaries 
active  in  Moravia  were  monks  from  Bavaria  ca.8oo. 
Prince  Rastislav,  who  was  probably  fearful  of 
growing  German  influence  in  his  country  and  a 
possible  Germano-Bulgarian  alliance,  requested 
missionaries  from  Constantinople  in  862.  The  Byz. 
sent  Constantine  the  Philosopher  and  Metho- 
dios  in  response.  After  Constantine’s  death  and 


the  departure  of  Methodios,  an  “archbishop  of 
Moravia”  named  Agathon  (probably  a  supporter 
of  Patr.  Ignatios)  was  active  in  the  country  ca.873- 
79,  but  Latin  missionaries  came  to  dominate  there. 
Constantine  VII  erroneously  calls  Moravia  unbap¬ 
tized  (De  adm.  imp.  40.33).  Byz.  retained  some 
ecclesiastical  connection  with  Moravia  even  after 
Hungarian  settlement  there. 

lit.  J.  Dekan,  Moravia  Magna  (Bratislava  1980).  V.  Va- 
vrinek,  B.  Zasterova,  “Byzantium’s  Role  in  the  Formation 
of  Great  Moravian  Culture,”  BS  43  (1982)  161—88.  Z.R. 
Dittrich,  Christianity  in  Great-Moravia  (Groningen  1962).  E. 
Honigmann,  “Un  archeveque  ignatien  de  Moravie,  rival  de 
S.  Method e,”  Byzantion  17  (1944—45)  163— 82.  J.  Pouli'k,  B. 
Chropovsky,  Grossmdhren  und  die  Anfange  der  tschechoslowa- 
kischen  Staatlichkeit  (Prague  1986).  -A.K. 

MOREA  (Mopea),  alternative  name  for  the  Pe- 
loponnesos.  The  origin  and  etymology  of  the 
name  is  obscure,  and  attempts  to  derive  it  from 
Slavic  more,  the  sea,  were  rejected  by  Vasmer 
(. Slaven  2).  Others  see  in  the  name  a  Latin  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  Greek  Romaia,  “land  of  the  Romans.” 
The  most  common  derivation  is  from  the  name 
of  the  mulberry  tree  ( morea ),  whose  leaf  is  similar 
to  the  shape  of  the  peninsula.  The  bishopric  of 
Moreon  first  appears  in  a  notitia  of  the  10th  C. 
(Notitiae  CP  7.554)  or  in  an  addition  to  this  text; 
at  any  rate,  a  seal  of  Theodore,  a  bishop  of  Mo¬ 
reon,  is  dated  by  Laurent  (Corpus  5.1,  no.656)  in 
the  1  ith  C.  V.  Laurent’s  conjecture  (REB  20  [1962] 
186)  that  the  bishopric  was  created  by  Nikephoros 
III  is  purely  hypothetical.  The  bishopric  of  Mo¬ 
reon  was  a  suffragan  of  Patras.  Its  location  is 
uncertain,  probably  in  Elis,  near  the  promontory 
Ichthys  (A.  Chatzes,  BNJbb  9  [1932]  65-91).  It 
remains  unclear  whether  and  how  the  local  to¬ 
ponym  Moreon  was  transformed  into  Morea  and 
from  the  13th  C.  onward  became  the  designation 
of  the  Peloponnesos  as  a  whole,  or  specifically  of 
its  western  coastal  regions.  In  the  15th  C.  Mazaris 
jokingly  and  artificially  connected  the  name,  which 
he  reads  as  Mora,  with  words  such  as  moros,  death. 

lit.  Bon,  Moree  franque  306—14.  D.  Georgakas,  “The 
Post-Glassical  Names  Designating  the  Peninsula  of  the  Pe¬ 
loponnesus  (MOREAS),”  Studia  onomastica  Monacensia  3 
(1961)  302-07.  -T.E.G. 

MOREA,  DESPOTATE  OF  (1349-1460).  As  a 
result  of  the  Fourth  Crusade,  the  Frankish  con¬ 
quest  of  the  Peloponnesos  (or  Morea),  and  the 
establishment  of  the  principality  of  Achaia,  the 
Byz.  lost  all  control  over  southern  Greece  from 
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1205  to  1262.  After  William  II  Villehardouin’s 
defeat  at  Pelagonia,  however,  and  his  cession  of 
several  fortresses  to  the  Byz.  by  the  Treaty  of 
Constantinople  (1262),  the  Byz.  regained  a  foot¬ 
hold  in  the  Peloponnesos.  During  the  ensuing 
century  the  Greeks  reconquered  the  southern 
portion  of  the  peninsula  from  the  principality. 

Soon  after  he  ascended  the  throne,  John  VI 
Kantakouzenos  created  the  despotate  of  Morea  as 
an  autonomous  province  under  imperial  suze¬ 
rainty.  He  sent  his  son  Manuel  Kantakouzenos 
to  the  Morea  as  its  first  despotes  in  1349  to  rees¬ 
tablish  order  in  a  province  troubled  by  dissident 
archontes.  Manuel’s  long  rule  brought  a  measure 
of  peace  and  prosperity  to  the  region.  Shortly 
after  Manuel’s  death  in  1380,  John  V  Palaiologos 
made  his  son  Theodore  I  Palaiologos  despotes, 
thereafter  the  despotate  was  an  appanage  ruled 
by  a  member  of  the  Palaiologan  family.  By  1429 
the  despotate  gained  control  of  the  entire  Pelo¬ 
ponnesos  by  a  combination  of  warfare  and  mar¬ 
riage  diplomacy  and  eliminated  the  principality 
of  Achaia.  Its  final  years  (1429-60)  were  marked 
by  conflict  among  the  sons  of  Manuel  II  (Theo¬ 
dore  II  Palaiologos,  Constantine  XI  Palaio¬ 
logos,  Thomas  Palaiologos,  and  Demetrios 
Palaiologos)  over  the  rule  of  the  despotate  and 
devastating  attacks  by  the  Ottoman  I  urks,  who 
were  only  temporarily  thwarted  by  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Hexamilion  wall  (1415)  to  defend  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth.  After  1447  despotes  of 
Morea  became  a  tribute-paying  vassal  of  the  Ot¬ 
toman  sultan.  The  despotate  briefly  survived  the 


Despotai  of  the  Morea 

Ruler 

Reign  Dates 

Manuel  Kantakouzenos 

Matthew  Kantakouzenos 

1380-1381? 

Theodore  I  Palaiologos 

1381?- 1407 

Demetrios  Kantakouzenos 

1383-1384 

Theodore  II  Palaiologos 

1407-1443 

alone 

1407-1428 

with  brothers  Constantine 
and  Thomas 

1428-1443 

Constantine  (XI)  Palaiologos 
and  Thomas  Palaiologos 

1443-1449 

Thomas  Palaiologos  and 
Demetrios  Palaiologos 

1449-1460 

Source:  Based  on  Grumel,  Chronologie  373 

,  and  Zakythinos,  Despotat. 

Turkish  conquest  of  Constantinople;  its  capital  of 
Mistra  fell  to  the  Ottomans  on  29  May  1460.  (See 
table  for  a  list  of  the  despotai  of  Morea.) 

The  economic  basis  of  the  despotate  was  agri¬ 
culture  (esp.  wine,  olives,  and  raisins)  and  the 
production  of  salt  and  silk.  An  influx  of  Albanian 
immigrants  provided  the  manpower  for  farming 
in  the  region,  which  was  severely  depopulated  by 
constant  fighting.  The  Albanians  also  served  as 
mercenaries  in  the  army.  Trade  was  controlled  by 
the  Venetians,  who  also  defended  the  coasts.  The 
despotate  of  Morea  was  the  site  of  the  final  flow¬ 
ering  of  Byz.  culture,  esp.  at  Mistra,  where  many 
churches  were  built  and  decorated  with  frescoes. 
The  court  of  the  despotes  attracted  numerous 
intellectuals,  most  notably  the  philosopher- 
reformer  Gemistos  Plethon. 

lit.  D.  Zakythinos,  Le  despotat  grec  de  Moree2,  2  vols. 
(London  1975)-  J-  Longnon,  “La  renaissance  de  l’hellen- 
isme  dans  le  despotat  de  Moree,”  JSav  (1954)  111_33-  M- 
Kordoses,  “Historika-topographika  Moreos  kata  ten  proten 
ekstrateia  ton  Mechmet  B',”  Peloponmsiaka  15  (1982/4)  153- 
60.  M.  Andreeva,  “Torgovyj  dogovor  Vizantii  i  Dubrovnika 
i  istorija  ego  podgotovki,  ’  BS  6  ( 1 935^6)  1 14— 18.  T.  Tzor- 
tzakes,  He  dikaiosyne  ton  Palaiologon  sto  despotato  tou  Mystra 
(Athens  1980).  -A.M.T. 


MORPHOLOGY,  study  of  the  structure  of  words; 
in  Greek,  the  study  of  nominal  and  verbal  inflec¬ 
tions  and  paradigms.  Byz.  grammarians  adopted 
the  analysis  and  classification  of  these  features 
worked  out  by  Alexandrian  grammarians  and  given 
canonical  form  by  Herodian  and  did  not  take 
into  account  the  changes  in  Greek  morphology 
over  the  centuries.  This  traditional  prescriptive 
morphology  is  represented  by  the  Canons  of 
Theodosios  of  Alexandria  (4th-5th  C.)  and 
Theognostos  (9th  C.),  the  epimerisms  of  George 
Choiroboskos,  and  the  erotemata  of  late  Byz. 
grammarians.  Meanwhile  radical  changes  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  morphology  of  spoken  Greek.  In 
noun  paradigms  most  consonantal  stems  were  re¬ 
structured  as  vowel  stems,  for  example,  p 
was  replaced  by  prjTSpa,  declined  like  x^Pa'  t^ius 
the  ancient  third  declension  was  virtually  elimi¬ 
nated  (H.-J.  Seiler,  Glotta  37  [1958]  41-^7)-  In 
verb  paradigms  the  personal  endings  of  imper¬ 
fect,  first  aorist,  and  second  aorist  became  iden¬ 
tical,  the  future  was  replaced  by  various  peri¬ 
phrases,  the  perfect  and  pluperfect  became  aorist 
equivalents  and  were  gradually  eliminated,  the 


optative  survived  only  in  fossilized  cliches,  the 
middle  and  passive  voices  were  amalgamated,  the 
infinitive  was  preserved  only  in  certain  periphras¬ 
tic  tenses,  the  active  participles  were  gradually 
eliminated  in  favor  of  an  indeclinable  gerund  (A. 
Mirambel,  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  Linguistique  de 
Paris  56  [1961]  46-79),  and  many  anomalous 
verbal  forms  were  replaced  by  more  regular 
equivalents.  These  changes  are  reflected  in  occa¬ 
sional  lapses  by  writers  using  the  traditional  learned 
language  in  documents,  in  rare  verbatim  quota¬ 
tions  of  speech,  and  more  comprehensively  in  the 
vernacular  literature  which  appeared  from  the 
12th  C.  onward. 

lit.  S.  Kapsomenos,  “Die  griechische  Sprache  zwischen 
Koine  und  Neugriechisch,”  11  CEB  (Munich  1958)  2.1:1  — 
39.  A.  Mirambel,  “Essai  sur  1’evolution  du  verbe  en  grec 
byzantin,”  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  Linguistique  de  Paris  61 
(1966)  167—90.  W.  Dressier,  “Vom  altgriechischen  zum 
neugriechischen  System  der  Personalpronomina,”  Indoger- 
manische  Forschungen  71  (1966)  39-63.  H.  Ruge,  Zur  Entsteh- 
ung  der  neugriechischen  Substantivdeklination  (Stockholm  1 969). 
S.M.  Cole,  Historical  Development  of  the  Modern  Greek  Present 
Verbal  Classes  (Urbana,  Ill.,  1975).  Browning,  Greek  56—87. 

-R.B. 

MORTAR,  a  bonding  material  made  of  slaked 
lime,  sand,  and  crushed  brick  (ranging  from  dust 
to  small  pieces)  used  in  thin  beds  to  bind  courses 
of  ashlar  blocks  or  in  thick  beds  to  bind  courses 
of  bricks.  Mortar  was  also  mixed  with  irregular 
pieces  of  stone  to  form  the  concretelike  core  of 
walls  faced  on  both  sides  with  ashlar  blocks  and 
brick.  When  used  with  brickwork,  mortar  beds 
are  normally  5—6  cm  thick.  Since  Byz.  brick  is  4 
cm  thick,  a  Byz.  brick  structure  has  more  mortar 
than  brick — the  reverse  of  Roman  brick  construc¬ 
tion.  This  lavish  use  of  mortar  probably  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  excessive  warping  and  settling  of 
the  structure  as  the  mortar  dried.  The  “rubble” 
mortar  used  as  the  core  of  walls  is  friable  and 
weak;  it  was  thus  avoided  in  piers  designed  to 
carry  great  weight.  In  the  6th  C.  the  pointing  of 
mortar  beds  resulted  in  smooth  concave  surfaces 
recessed  behind  the  leading  edge  of  the  brick; 
later  pointing  created  a  flat  surface  more  deeply 
recessed  above  than  below. 

lit.  Mango,  Byz.Arch.  1 1— 20.  J.B.  Ward-Perkins  in  Great 
Palace,  2nd  Report  55—57.  F.W.  Deichmann,  Studien  zur 
Architektur  Konstantinopels  (Baden-Baden  1956)  19—40.  P.L. 
Vocotopoulos,  “The  Role  of  Constantinopolitan  Architec¬ 
ture  during  the  Middle  and  Late  Byzantine  Period,”  JOB 
31.2(1981)551-73.  -W.L. 


MORTARIA  ( ok/jLOL ).  Eustathios  of  Thessalonike 
(Eust.  Comm.  II.  3:168.11  —  14)  defined  a  mortarium 
as  “a  round  cylindrical  [sic]  stone  or  a  hollow  vessel 
made  of  stone  or  wood,  in  which  pulse  or  other 
objects  were  ground.”  In  addition  to  their  use  in 
the  preparation  of  food,  mortaria  were  employed 
to  manufacture  drugs  and  colors,  or  to  mix  me¬ 
tallic  powder;  querns  or  “hand  mills”  for  grinding 
grain  were  also  known.  Roman  clay  mortaria  are 
found  throughout  the  West,  but  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  they  seem  to  have  been  replaced 
by  vessels  of  stone  and  marble.  However,  a  group 
of  large  clay  mortaria  (diam.  approximately  50  cm; 
weight  approximately  1 1  kg)  of  the  3rd  and  4th 
C.  has  been  found  in  Syria.  All  share  the  same 
basic  form— flat  base,  high  flaring  wall,  broad, 
slightly  downturned  rim  with  spout — and  all  are 
stamped  on  the  rim  with  a  maker’s  name  or  trade¬ 
mark  (e.g.,  “of  Kassianos”;  see  Stamps,  Commer¬ 
cial).  The  center  of  manufacture  has  been  ar- 
chaeologically  identified  as  Ras  el-Basit,  on  the 
Syrian  coast  north  of  Laodikeia. 

lit.  J.W.  Hayes,  “North  Syrian  Mortaria,”  Hesperia  36 
(1967)  337-47.  Koukoules,  Bios  2.2:103.  -A.K..  G.V. 

MORTE  (/jiopTT),  lit.  “portion”),  a  term  denoting 
the  (usually)  in-kind  rent  paid  by  a  peasant  on 
agricultural  land  belonging  to  the  state  or  to  a 
private  landowner.  The  land  leased  was  called 
hypomortos  ge  ( Cfiil. ,  no. 92. 162).  Morte  is  found 
predominantly  in  13th-  and  i4th-C.  documents 
referring  to  monastic  and  state  lands  in  Asia  Mi¬ 
nor.  It  may  be  equivalent  to  pakton  and  the  more 
common  terms  dekateia  (see  Tithe)  and  dekaton 
(“tenth”),  although  in  some  I5th-C.  praktika  the 
dekateia  appears  to  be  a  fixed  levy  in  specie,  based 
on  the  total  land  owned  (i.e.,  not  merely  leased) 
by  monastic  paroikoi,  which  was  paid  to  the  mon¬ 
astery  that  held  them  (N.  Svoronos  in  Lavra  4: 1 70, 
n.650).  In  the  13th  C.  the  difference  between 
ownership  and  renting  for  morte  was  obscured, 
and  tribunals  had  to  investigate  whether  peasants 
were  paying  tax  or  morte;  the  “contract”  of  morte 
could  pass  from  one  generation  to  another  (Kazh- 
dan,  Agrarnye  otnosenija  1 2gf ). 

lit.  Laiou,  Peasant  Society  216—21.  H.  Schmid,  “Byzan- 
tinisches  Zehntwesen,”  JOB  6  (1957)  55-67,  96—99.  An- 
gold,  Byz.  Government  134L  -M.B. 

MORTUARY  CHAPEL.  See  Parekklesion. 
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Mosaic.  The  Baptism  of  Christ;  mosaic,  early  11th  C.  Northwest  squinch  of  the 
katholikon  of  the  monastery  of  Hosios  Loukas,  Phokis. 


MOSAIC  ( \\n)<\nb<x)T6v ,  ixovaaiKov),  the  most  elab¬ 
orate  and  expensive  form  of  mural  decoration 
(see  Monumental  Painting)  employed  by  the 
Byz.  With  the  toleration  of  Christianity  in  the  4th 
C.  and  the  beginning  of  the  construction  of 
churches,  the  use  of  small  cubes  (tesserae)  as  an 
artistic  medium  was  no  longer  limited  to  floor 
mosaics.  It  was  deemed  more  appropriate  for 
depictions  of  sacred  personages  and  biblical  events 
to  be  placed  on  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  churches 
than  on  floors  where  they  might  be  walked  on. 
The  gradual  shift  to  mosaic  for  mural  decoration 
made  possible  the  use  of  a  greater  variety  of  more 
fragile  materials  for  the  tesserae;  in  addition  to 
the  multicolored  stone  and  marble  typical  of  floor 
mosaic,  artists  used  brick  or  terra  cotta,  semipre¬ 
cious  gems,  and  opaque  colored  glass.  Gold  and 
silver  tesserae  were  produced  by  sandwiching  foil 
between  layers  of  translucent  glass.  Tesserae  var¬ 
ied  much  in  size,  the  smallest  being  used  for 
modeling  faces  and  other  important  details.  Often 
following  preliminary,  painted  guidelines,  the 
mosaicists  impressed  these  tesserae  into  a  setting 
bed,  itself  laid  over  previous  plaster  strata.  While 


tesserae  could  be  produced  in  a  small  local  work¬ 
shop,  as  at  Masada  in  the  early  5th  C.  (Y.  Yadin, 
IEJ  15  [1965]  102),  mosaic  decoration  on  a  large 
scale  presupposes  huge  financial  investment  and 
industrial  organization.  The  mosaic  in  the  apse  of 
Hagia  Sophia  in  Constantinople  required  almost 
2.5  million  tesserae  “smeared,”  as  Photios  said, 
“with  gold”  (Cutler-Nesbitt,  Arte  106).  Depending 
on  the  size  of  the  tesserae  used,  a  mosaicist  could 
cover  up  to  four  square  meters  per  day  (I.  Logvin, 
Kiev's  Hagia  Sophia  [Kiev  1971]  16). 

In  contrast  to  fresco  technique,  mosaic  is  an 
essentially  additive  medium,  contributing  materi¬ 
ally  to  the  dominance  of  line  and  contour.  This 
inherent  linearism  could  be  overcome  only  by  the 
use  of  microscopic  cubes,  such  as  are  found  in 
miniature  mosaic  icons  of  the  11th  C.  and  later. 
Despite  this  limitation,  mosaic  was,  at  its  best,  a 
medium  of  great  subtlety,  involving  hundreds  of 
shades  of  color. 

In  late  antiquity,  wall  mosaics  were  subordi¬ 
nate  in  extent  to  floor  mosaics  and  were  restricted 
to  such  surfaces  as  domes  and  the  conches  of 
apses  until  the  6th  C.  During  the  reign  of  Justi¬ 


nian  I  a  new  model  was  established  at  Hagia 
Sophia  in  Constantinople,  paved  in  marble  but 
with  its  upper  surfaces  sheathed  with  “the  glitter 
of  cut  mosaic”  (Paul  Silentiarios— ed.  Friedlander, 
Kunstbeschreib.  245.647).  Mosaic  was  more  widely 
used  in  this  period  than  it  was  to  be  ever  again; 
the  finest  6th-C.  examples  survive  at  the  monas¬ 
tery  of  St.  Catherine  at  Sinai,  Porf.C,  and  Ra¬ 
venna;  others  are  found  at  Dyrrachion.  Gaza, 
and  at  several  sites  on  Cyprus.  Mosaic  was  soon 
to  become  an  important  Byz.  export.  Thus  in  the 
early  8th  C.  the  Arabs  imported  from  Constanti¬ 
nople  “40  loads  of  mosaic  cubes”  and  a  number 
of  workmen  for  the  decoration  of  the  Umayyad 
Mosque  in  Damascus  (H.A.R.  Gibb,  DOP  12  1 1958] 
225—29),  while  Pope  John  VII  seems  to  have 
employed  Byz.  mosaicists  for  his  oratory  in  St. 
Peter’s,  Rome  (P.  Nordhagen,  ActaNorv  2  [1965] 
121-66). 

By  the  late  8th  C.,  holy  figures  executed  in 
mosaic  were  a  common  feature  of  sacred  deco¬ 
ration:  the  author  of  the  vita  of  Stephen  the 
Younger  complained  that  the  images  of  birds  and 
beasts  set  up  by  Iconoclasts  in  the  Church  of  the 
Blachernai  to  replace  a  Gospel  cycle  left  the 
building  “altogether  unadorned”  (PG  ioo:ii2oC). 
The  economic  revival  of  the  9th  and  10th  C.  saw 
the  frequent  use  of  mosaic  in  the  churches  and 
private  chapels  of  Constantinople.  It  was  also  the 
model  of  luxury  in  palace  decoration,  attested 
for  the  Kainourgion  at  the  Great  Palace  built 
by  Basil  I  ( TheophCont  332.14-335.7)  and  in  the 
epic  of  Digenes  Akritas. 

Mosaic  was  the  technique  chosen  for  imperial 
portraits  in  Hagia  Sophia  for  three  centuries 
(9th- 11th)  and  was  favored  in  the  12th  C.  by 
Manuel  I  for  scenes  of  history  painting 
(Nik. Chon.  206.48-52).  In  emulation  of  the  em¬ 
press  Helena,  the  same  emperor  may  have  sent 
mosaic  cubes  and  even  craftsmen  such  as  Ephraim 
to  Bethlehem  for  the  Church  of  the  Nativity. 
Clavijo  describes  mosaics  (of  the  12th  or  13th 
C.?)  in  both  the  church  and  cloister  of  the  Peri- 
bleptos  monastery  in  Constantinople,  as  at  St. 
George  of  Mangana.  It  is  also  known  that  large 
areas  of  the  Holy  Apostles  in  Constantinople 
were  decorated  by  Eulalios  in  the  12th  C.  The 
i  ith  and  12th  C.  in  general  represent  a  high 
watermark  in  work  in  this  medium.  The  decora¬ 
tions  of  Hosios  Loukas,  the  Nea  Mone  on  Chios, 
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and  Daphni  witness  to  the  transport  of  artists  and 
materials  over  great  distances.  In  the  early  11th 
C.  smalt  and  mosaicists  were  sent  to  Kiev  for  the 
embellishment  of  St.  Sophia  (A.  Poppe,  JMedHist 
7  [1981]  41-43),  and  local  workmen  were  taught 
the  craft.  A  similar  importation  probably  pre¬ 
vailed  during  the  protracted  decoration  of  San 
Marco  in  Venice,  and  mosaicists  figure  among 
the  other  craftsmen  brought  from  Constantinople 
in  the  11th  C.  by  Desiderius  of  Montecassino. 
The  extent  to  which  Byz.  artists  participated  in 
the  i2th-C.  mosaic  decoration  of  Palermo  and 
Monreale  remains  in  question. 

From  the  13th  C.  onward  mosaic  was  used  only 
in  the  most  lavish  enterprises  at  Constantinople 
and,  exceptionally,  at  Arta.  While  the  mosaic  of 
the  Deesis  in  Hagia  Sophia  (late  13th  C.)  may 
have  been  an  imperial  commission,  later  pro¬ 
grams,  such  as  those  at  the  Chora  and  Pamma- 
karistos  in  Constantinople  and  the  Holy  Apos¬ 
tles  in  Thessalonike,  were  generally  sponsored 
by  the  bureaucratic  or  ecclesiastical  elite,  often  in 
conjunction  with  fresco  decoration.  The  last  ma¬ 
jor  mosaic  undertaking  in  the  capital  was  at  Hagia 
Sophia  following  the  partial  collapse  of  the  dome 
in  1346.  Shortly  after  1355  the  Pantokrator  in  the 
dome  was  restored,  and  images  of  John  V  Palaio- 
logos,  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  Virgin  were  in¬ 
stalled  on  the  great  eastern  arch  (Mango,  Materials 
66—76,  87—91).  The  mosaics  on  the  eastern  arch, 
covered  by  plaster  for  centuries,  were  rediscov¬ 
ered  in  1989. 

lit.  P.J.  Nordhagen,  C.  Bertelli  in  II  Mosaico,  ed.  C. 
Bertelli  (Milan  1988)  45-163.  H.P.  L’Orange,  P.J.  Nord¬ 
hagen,  Mosaics  from  Antiquity  to  the  Middle  Ages  (London 
1966).  A.  Diem,  “Techniken  des  Mittelalters  zur  Herstel- 
lung  von  Glas  und  Mosaik,”  SettStu  18.1  (1971)  623.32. 

-AC. 

MOSAIC  LAW,  more  fully  titled  “Excerpts  from 
the  Law  Given  by  God  through  Moses  to  the 
Israelites,”  a  collection  of  passages  from  Exodus, 
Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy  that  is 
preserved  in  dozens  of  MSS  from  the  11th  C. 
onward,  usually  as  an  appendix  to  the  Ecloga. 
The  compilation  cannot  be  earlier  than  the  8th 
C.  Out  of  the  50  chapters  of  the  compilation, 
about  20  deal  with  marital  and  sexual  problems; 
among  other  topics  are  theft,  murder,  witnesses, 
loans,  just  weights  and  measures,  charity,  etc.  The 
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compilation  uses  terms  such  as  paroikos  (1 1 .2)  and 
misthotos  (7:1).  Unlike  the  much  earlier  (ca.sth  C.?) 
Latin  Collatio  legum  Mosaicarum  et  Romanarurn,  the 
Greek  Mosaic  law  contains  no  direct  comparison 
of  biblical  and  Roman  legislation. 

ed.  L.  Burgmann,  S.  Troianos,  “Nomos  Mosaikos,  FM 
3  (1979)  126-67. 

lit.  P.E.  Pieler,  “Lex  Christiana,”  Akten  des  2 6.  Deutschen 
Rechthistorikertages  (Frankfurt  am  Main  1987)  485-503.  S.N. 
Troianos,  “Zum  Kapitel  45  der  russischen  Kormcaja  Kmga: 
Ursprung  und  Wesen  des  Nomos  Mosaikos,”  Cyrillometho- 
dianum  11  (1987)  1-8.  -A.K. 

MOSCHABAR,  GEORGE,  a  second  name  possi¬ 
bly  Psyllos  ('PtAXos)  or  Psyllates  (' VvEKary /s),  a 
relentless  opponent  of  Union  of  the  Churches, 
fl.  second  half  of  the  13th  C.  Moschabar  (Mocrxd- 
fnrap)  is  attested  in  1281  as  didaskalos  tou  Evan- 
geliou,  and  from  1283  to  1286  as  chartophylax. 
Before  Michael  VIII  died,  Moschabar  fought 
against  Union  anonymously.  His  Dialogue  with  a 
Dominican  on  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ( 1277 — 
78),  another  work  on  the  same  subject,  still  un¬ 
published,  and  the  Antirrhetic  Chapters  that  refute 
the  work  of  Patr.  John  XI  Bekkos  date  from  this 
time.  After  the  restoration  of  Orthodoxy,  Mos¬ 
chabar  openly  opposed  Bekkos  and  his  supporters 
(Pachym.,  ed.  Bekker  2:98.18-99.3).  His  relations 
with  the  new  patriarch  Gregory  II  of  Cyprus 
deteriorated  cjuickly.  Moschabar  was  instrumental 
in  bringing  about  Gregory’s  resignation  in  1289 
and  wrote  a  certification  of  Gregory’s  Orthodoxy 
in  exchange  for  the  abdication  (PG  i42-129AB). 

ed.  Antirrhetics,  partial  ed.  A.  Demetrakopoulos,  Ortho- 
doxos  Hellas  ( Leipzig  1872)  60-62. 

lit.  Beck,  Kirche  677L  V.  Laurent,  “La  vie  et  les  oeuvres 
de  George  Moschabar,”  EO  28  (1929)  129-58.  Idem,  A 
propos  de  Georges  Moschampar,  poletniste  antilatin ,  EO 
35  (1936)  336-47.  Papadakis,  Crisis  in  Byz.  106-12,  133L 
PLP,  no.  19344.  -R.J.M. 

MOSCHOPOULOS,  MANUEL,  writer  and  phil¬ 
ologist;  nephew  of  the  bibliophile  Nikephoros 
Moschopoulos;  born  ca.1265?,  fl.  Constantinople 
ca.1300.  A  student  of  Maximos  Planoudes,  Mo¬ 
schopoulos  (MocrxdrrouXo?)  became  a  commenta¬ 
tor  on  and  perhaps  editor  of  classical  Greek  poets. 
Virtually  nothing  is  known  of  his  biography,  ex¬ 
cept  that  in  1305/6  he  became  involved  in  a  plot, 
fell  into  political  disgrace,  and  was  imprisoned. 

Moschopoulos  was  a  versatile  scholar,  who  wrote 
a  book  on  Greek  grammar  ( Erotemata  grammatika ) 


A 


with  an  appendix  on  schedographia  (J.J.  Kea- 
ney,  BZ  64  [1971]  303-13)  and  an  unpublished 
work,  Discourse  Against  the  Latins,  to  which  the 
Unionist  George  Metochites  responded  (PG 
i4i:  1307-1406).  At  the  request  of  Nicholas 
Rhabdas,  he  composed  a  treatise  on  magic  squares 
(P  Tannery,  Memoires  scientifiques  4  [Paris-Tou- 
louse  1920]  1-19).  He  is  best  known,  however, 
for  an  edition  of  the  Olympian  Odes  of  Pindar, 
scholia  on  the  Ploutos  of  Aristophanes  (J.J.  Kea- 
ney,  Mnemosyne 4  25  [  1 9721  123-28)  and  the 

Batrachomyomachia,  and  for  his  paraphrase  of  the 
Works  and  Days  of  Hesiod  and  the  first  two  books 
of  the  Iliad.  His  commentaries  are  grammatical 
notes  or  explications  of  the  text  at  a  fairly  basic 
level.  The  question  of  whether  he  produced  new 
recensions  of  some  of  the  plays  of  Sophocles  (as 
assumed  by  A.  Turyn,  TAP  A  80  [1949]  94— 1 73) 
and  Euripides  is  still  under  discussion.  J.J.  Keaney 
(BZ  64  [1971]  314O  rejects  the  previous  attribu¬ 
tion  to  Moschopoulos  of  an  Attic  dictionary  (On- 
omaton  Attikon  sylloge).  Eight  of  his  letters  survive, 
addressed  to  contemporary  literati  such  as  Theo¬ 
dore  Metochites,  Constantine  Akropolites,  and 
Joseph  Rhakf.ndytes. 

ed.  Letters — Sevcenko,  Soc.  andlntell.,  pt.IX  (1952),  i33— 
57.  L.  Levi,  “Cinque  lettere  inedite  di  Emanuele  Mosco- 
pulo,”  StltalFCl  10  (1902)  55-72-  “Le  traite  du  Manuel 
Moschopoulos  sur  les  carres  magiques,”  ed.  P.  Tannery,  in 
Memoires  scientifiques  4  (Paris-Toulouse  1920)  27—60,  with 
Fr.  tr.  Paraphrases  of  Iliad,  Books  I-II— ed.  S.  Grandolim 
in  Studi  in  onore  di  Aristide  Colonna  (Perugia  1982)  131-49 
and  in  Universita  degli  Studi  di  Perugia.  Annali  della  Facoltd 
di  lettere  e  filosofia  n.s.  18  (1980/1)  5-22.  For  complete  list 
of  ed.,  see  Tusculum-Lexikon  539. 

lit.  Wilson,  Scholars  244-47-  FIT,  no.  19373.  E.  Melan- 
dri,  “La  parafrasi  di  Manuele  Moscopulo  ad  Horn.  AB 
493,”  Prometheus  9  (1983)  177-92.  -A.M.T. 


MOSCHOPOULOS,  NIKEPHOROS,  bibliophile 
and  bishop  during  the  reign  of  Andronikos  II; 
died  between  1322  and  1332.  He  was  named 
titular  metropolitan  of  Crete  by  1285,  but  could 
not  reside  in  his  see  because  of  the  Venetian 
occupation  of  the  island.  He  was  subsequently 
made  proedros  of  Lakedaimon  (Sparta)  ca.1289. 
In  1291/2  he  restored  the  Cathedral  of  St.  De- 
metrios  at  Mistra  (M.I.  Manousakas,  DChAE  1 
[1959]  70-79).  He  also  built  windmills  and  planted 
vineyards  and  olive  groves  in  the  countryside 
nearby.  Whenever  possible,  however,  Moscho¬ 
poulos  preferred  to  live  in  Constantinople.  In 


1296  the  emperor  sent  him  to  Venice  on  a  dip¬ 
lomatic  mission;  in  1303  he  served  as  imperial 
emissary  to  Patr.  John  XII  Kosmas,  who  had  just 
resigned  his  throne.  In  1305  Patr.  Athanasios  I 
forced  him  to  return  to  Mistra. 

Like  his  more  famous  nephew,  the  philologist 
Manuel  Moschopoulos,  Nikephoros  was  a  scholar 
and  admirer  of  classical  literature.  He  possessed 
a  library  so  extensive  that  it  took  four  horses  to 
transport  it;  he  copied  some  codices  himself  (E. 
Gamillscheg  in  Byzantios  95-100),  commissioned 
the  copying  of  others,  and  was  generous  in  his 
donations  of  MSS  to  monasteries.  Among  his  books 
were  a  copy  of  the  Odyssey  and  a  loth-C.  MS  of 
the  homilies  of  Chrysostom.  Moschopoulos  ap¬ 
parently  also  engaged  in  hymnography;  E.  Papa- 
eliopoulou-Photopoulou  attributed  to  him  an 
akolouthia  on  John  Cassian  (Diptycha  2  [1980-81] 
119-45)- 

lit.  A.  Papadopoulos-Kerameus,  “Nikephoros  Moscho¬ 
poulos,”  BZ  12  (1903)  215-23.  M.I.  Manousakas,  “Nike- 
phorou  Moschopoulou  epigrammata  se  cheirographa  tes 
bibliothekes  tou,”  Hellenika  15  (1957)  232—46.  PLP, 
no.19376.  -A.M.T. 

MOSCHOS,  JOHN,  sometimes  nicknamed  “Eu- 
kratas”;  monk  and  writer;  saint;  born  Cilicia  (P. 
Pattenden,  JThSt  26  [1975]  41,  n.i)  between  540 
and  550  (S.  Vailhe,  EO  5  [1901-02]  108),  died 
Rome  Sept.  619  or  more  probably  Constantinople 
in  634.  The  prologue  to  his  book,  written  by  a 
contemporary,  records  that  Moschos  (Moo^o?) 
lived  in  and  visited  various  monasteries  and  as¬ 
cetic  centers  in  Judea,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  After  the 
Persian  capture  of  Jerusalem  (614),  he  sailed  to 
the  “great  city  of  the  Rhomaioi,”  that  is,  Constan¬ 
tinople,  where  he  lived  as  patriarch-in-exile  of 
Jerusalem.  Before  his  death  he  entrusted  the  in¬ 
complete  version  of  his  book,  The  Spiritual  Meadow 
(Leimon  or  Leimonarion)  to  his  pupil  and  fellow 
traveler,  Sophronios,  the  future  patriarch  of  Je¬ 
rusalem  (H.  Chadwick,  JThSt  n.s.  25  [1974]  41  — 
74).  This  work,  which  was  dedicated  to  Sophron¬ 
ios,  consists  of  short  edifying  anecdotes  about 
monks  and  hermits,  in  the  tradition  of  the 
Apophthegmata  Patrum.  Its  contents  and  pleas¬ 
antly  unaffected  Greek  ensured  the  wide  later 
circulation  described  by  Photios  (Bibl.,  cod.  199), 
who  mentions  variously  sized  ekdoseis.  Transla¬ 
tions  were  made  into  Arabic,  Latin,  and  Church 
Slavonic.  As  with  other  similar  hagiographies,  the 
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work  provides  a  wealth  of  information  both  for 
linguists  (E.  Mihevc-Gabrovec,  Etudes  sur  la  syntaxe 
de  Ioannes  Moschos  [Ljubljana  1960])  and  for  those 
interested  in  the  social  and  intellectual  history  of 
his  day.  It  also  innocently  spotlights,  sometimes 
horribly,  the  emotional  and  sexual  repressions  of 
its  ascetic  subjects.  Together  with  Sophronios, 
Moschos  produced  a  revision  of  the  vita  of  John 
Eleemon. 

ed.  PG  87.3:2851-3112,  with  add.  T.  Nissen,  BZ  38 
(1938)  354—72.  E.  Mioni,  OrChrP  17  (1951)  61-94,  rev.  E. 
Kriaras,  Hellenika  12  (1952)  188-94.  Fr.  tr.  M.-J.  Rouet  de 
Journel,  Le  pre  spirituel  (Paris  1946).  Ital.  tr.  R.  Maisano, 
Giovanni  Mosco:  II  prato  (Naples  1982). 

lit.  E.  Mioni,  DictSpir  8  (1974)  632-40.  N.H.  Baynes, 
“The  ‘Pratum  Spirituale,’  ”  OrChrP  13  (1947)  404—14.  K. 
Rosemond,  “Jean  Mosch,  patriarche  de  Jerusalem  en  exil 
(614-634),”  VigChr  31  (1977)60-67.  -B.B. 

MOSCOW  ( Moo-ko/Slov ),  town  in  the  Volga-Oka 
basin,  capital  of  a  principality  that,  though  subject 
to  the  Mongols,  emerged  in  the  14th  C.  as  the 
major  rival  to  Tver’  and  Lithuania  for  control 
over  Russia.  Moscow  was  in  contact  with  Byz.  from 
the  early  14th  C.,  though  it  is  not  mentioned 
explicitly  in  Byz.  sources  until  1 380  (MM  2:12.12), 
when  Ivan  II  (1353-59)  was  designated  the  great 
rhex  of  Moscow  and  all  Russia,  while  Symeon  of 
Moscow  (1341-53),  in  a  letter  of  John  VI  Kan- 
takouzenos  in  1347,  is  called  the  great  rhex  of  all 
Russia  (MM  1:263.27).  The  route  from  Moscow 
to  Constantinople  via  the  Don  and  the  Azov  Sea 
is  described  by  Ignatij  of  Smolensk.  Muscovite 
princes  contributed  regularly  toward  the  repair 
of  monuments  in  Constantinople  (e.g.,  in  1347, 
!364>  J398;  cf.  Greg.  3:199.24-200.9).  Byz- 
Muscovite  diplomatic  activity  focused  on  the  me¬ 
tropolis  “of  Kiev  and  all  Russia.”  Metr.  Peter 
(1308-26)  transferred  his  actual  residence  to 
Moscow,  and  most  of  his  successors  followed  suit. 
The  official  residence,  however,  was  moved  in 
1354  at  the  order  of  Patr.  Philgthegs  Kgkkings 
from  Kiev  only  to  Vladimir-on-the-Kljaz’ma,  which 
was  regarded  as  the  senior  principality  (Greg. 
3:514.14-17).  Philotheos  and  Antony  IV  used 
their  involvement  with  the  metropolis  to  sustain 
the  semblance  of  Byz.  authority,  an  authority  that 
was  lost  when  Moscow  rejected  the  Council  of 
Ff.rrara-Florence.  Byz.  artists  (Theophanes  “the 
Greek”),  worked  in  Moscow  from  the  mid- 14th 
C.,  as  did  writers  associated  with  the  Hesychast 
movement  (Kiprian,  Epifanij  Premudryj,  Pach- 
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omij  Logofet).  Moscow  ceased  paying  tribute  to 
the  Mongols  in  1480,  and  in  the  early  v6th  C.  the 
claim  arose  that  Moscow  was  the  Third  Rome, 
the  successor  to  Constantinople. 

lit.  Obolensky,  Byz.  and  the  Slavs,  pt.VII  (1965),  248— 
75.  G.M.  Prochorov,  Paves t’  o  Mitjae:  Rus’  i  Vizantija  v  epochu 
Kulikovskoj  bitvy  (Leningrad  1978).  Meyendorff,  Russia. 


MOSELE  (MoKrrjXe),  or  Mousele,  a  family  name 
of  Armenian  origin.  In  791  Alexios  Mosele,  the 
first  known  droungarios  tes  viglas,  supported 
Constantine  VI  against  his  mother  Irene  and  was 
rewarded  with  the  post  of  strategos,  but  was  soon 
arrested  and  blinded.  Theophilos  proclaimed  an¬ 
other  Alexios  Mosele  heir  to  the  throne,  married 
him  to  his  daughter  Maria,  and  made  him  caesar. 
After  military  successes  in  Italy,  Alexios  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  a  conspiracy  against  Theophilos  and 
soon  retired  to  a  monastery.  The  family  main¬ 
tained  its  importance  in  the  10th  C.,  when  another 
Alexios  Mosele  served  as  droungarios  tou  ploimou 
under  Romanos  I,  and  Romanos  Mosele  obtained 
the  high  title  of  magistros  under  Constantine  VII. 
Basil  II,  however,  mentioned  in  an  edict  that 
Romanos’s  descendants  had  fallen  into  extreme 
poverty.  Family  members  of  the  1  ith  C.  are  known 
only  from  several  uncertain  seals,  one  of  which 
belonged  to  the  imperial  notary  John  Mosele 
(Laurent,  Corpus  2,  no. 208);  in  the  12th  C.  Mi¬ 
chael  Mosele  married  a  noble  lady  related  to  the 
families  of  Melissenos  and  Xeros.  In  Constanti¬ 
nople  there  were  both  an  oikos  and  a  monastery 
of  Mosele;  H.  Delehaye  ( AB  14  [1895]  161—65) 
suggested  that  a  school  was  located  in  the  oikos,  a 
hypothesis  rejected  by  Lemerle  ( Humanism  283, 
n.6);  the  monastery  existed  until  the  14th  C. 

lit.  Kazhdan,  Arm.  lof.  Janin,  Eglises  CP  358L  Winkel- 
mann,  Qxiellenstudien  1  55 L  1766  184L  — A.K. 

MOSES  (Mwucrrjs),  biblical  legislator  and  prophet; 
the  ideal  king,  according  to  Philo;  feastday  4 
Sept.  One  of  the  tasks  of  Christian  theologians 
was  to  demonstrate  that  Christ  was  much  more 
than  “a  new  Moses”:  Moses  not  only  predicted 
the  advent  of  Christ  but  “using  obscure  riddles 
shed  some  light  on  the  Trinity”  (pseudo-Basil  of 
Seleukeia,  PC  85:136c).  Human  history  was  con¬ 
strued  as  consisting  of  three  stages:  a  period  of 
natural  law,  one  ol  Mosaic  law,  and  one  of  Grace 


and  the  New  Testament.  God  sent  Moses,  says 
Eustathios  of  Thessalonike  (Eust.  Thess.,  Opuscula 
i7f),  and  Moses  issued  “a  better  law”  that  his 
contemporaries  were  unable  to  grasp  in  lull.  Gre¬ 
gory  of  Nyssa  wrote  a  Life  of  Moses  (ed.  Simo- 
netti,  infra)\  its  hrst  book  is  a  historical  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  events  related  in  Exodus  and  Numbers, 
stressing  the  miraculous,  rejecting  naturalistic  ex¬ 
planation,  and  suppressing  shocking  detail;  the 
second,  much  longer,  book  is  an  allegorical  and 
spiritual  reading  of  the  life  of  Moses  as  the  soul’s 
journey  to  liberation.  The  Byz.  also  found  the 
story’s  romancelike  details  attractive:  Moses’  mi¬ 
raculous  rescue  from  the  river,  the  wonders  he 
worked,  his  flight  to  the  country  of  Madiam,  and 
his  military  success.  Moses’  Crossing  of  the  Red 
Sea  was  interpreted  as  a  prehguration  of  the 
triumph  of  Christianity  and  paralleled  Constan¬ 
tine  I  s  victory  at  the  Milvian  Bridge. 

Representation  in  Art.  Images  of  Moses  are 
found  in  many  contexts.  As  the  protagonist  in 
events  of  Exodus  and  Deuteronomy,  Moses  recurs 
in  narrative  art,  such  as  the  Octateuchs  and  two 
excerpted  passages:  the  Odes  of  Moses  (Ex  15:1- 
19;  Dt  32: 1-43)  included  and  illustrated  in  Psal¬ 
ters.  A  New  Testament  setting  is  provided  by  the 
Transfiguration  account  (esp.  Mt  17:3),  in  which 
Moses  and  Elijah  appear  beside  Christ.  Moses  is 
represented  as  an  idealized  beardless  youth  (e.g., 
in  the  Vatican  MS  of  Kosmas  Indikopleustes) 
and  as  a  white-bearded  patriarch  (e.g.,  apse  mo¬ 
saic  of  St.  Catherine’s,  Sinai).  A  single  i2th-C. 
icon  at  Sinai  with  20  narrative  scenes  from  the 
life  of  Moses  in  the  frame  is  probably  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  a  local  cult  (Weitzmann  in  Place  of  Book 
Ilium.,  figs. 20-21).  A  characteristic  i2th-C.  inno¬ 
vation  is  a  woeful  Moses  with  sunken  cheeks  (e.g., 
Soteriou,  Eikones,  no.  161),  a  type  further  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  13th  C.  by  the  addition  of  a  short 
beard  and  heavily  lined  features  to  create  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  portrait  type  (ibid.,  no.  179). 

ljt.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  La  vita  di  Mose,  ed.  M.  Simonetti 
(Venice  1984)  xiv-xxxvi.  H.  Schlosser,  LCI  3:282-97.  La 
figure  de  Mo'ise  (Geneva  1978)  99-127.  -A.K.,  J.I.,  J.H.L. 


MOSES,  Arab  saint  of  second  half  of  4th  C.; 
feastday  7  Feb.  According  to  Sozomenos  (Sozom., 
HE  6.38.5),  he  was  a  holy  man  and  miracle  worker 
who  lived  in  the  desert.  When  the  Orthodox  Arab 
queen  Mavia  revolted  againt  the  Arian  Valens 


ca. 375-78,  she  insisted  during  negotiations  with 
the  emperor  that  the  Orthodox  Moses  be  conse¬ 
crated  as  the  bishop  of  her  foederati.  Valens  finally 
agreed  to  this  condition,  and  Moses  was  taken  to 
Alexandria  to  be  consecrated  by  Loukios,  the  Ar¬ 
ian  bishop  of  the  city.  Moses  refused,  however,  to 
be  consecrated  by  an  Arian,  and  was  subsequently 
taken  to  the  “mountain”  where  the  rite  was  per¬ 
formed  by  Orthodox  bishops  in  exile.  Moses  then 
returned  to  Mavia’s  foederati  and  engaged  in  mis¬ 
sionary  activity  among  the  Arabs.  By  some  schol¬ 
ars  he  is  identified  with  Moses  the  Black  (J.M. 
Sauget,  Bibl.Sanct.  9:652—54). 

lit.  Shahid,  Byz.  &  Arabs  (jlh  C.)  152—57,  185—87. 

-I.A.Sh. 

MOSES  DASXURANC'I  (or  KaTankatuac'i),  Ar¬ 
menian  historian  (fl.  10th  C.?)  of  whose  life  noth¬ 
ing  is  known.  His  History  of  the  Caucasian  Albanians 
ends  with  the  attack  of  the  Rus’  on  Partaw  in  914. 
Although  based  on  many  previous  Armenian 
sources,  this  History  is  valuable  as  a  prime  source 
for  Caucasian  Albania  and  its  relations  with  Ar¬ 
menia,  Iran,  and  Georgia. 

Moses  focuses  on  the  history  of  the  church  in 
that  area  of  the  Caucasus;  he  claims  Albania  was 
converted  no  later  than  Armenia.  References  to 
Byz.  are  few,  but  the  campaigns  of  Herakleios, 
the  schism  of  the  Eastern  churches  after  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  and  the  travels  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  Rome  of  Stephen  (later  bishop  of 
Siwnik')  are  given  some  prominence.  Also  in¬ 
cluded  is  a  lengthy  description  from  about  660  of 
the  holy  sites  in  Jerusalem  (E.W.  Brooks,  EHR  1 1 
[1896]  93-97)- 

ed.  Patmut’iwn  Atuanic  ,  ed.  M.  Emin  (Moscow  i860;  Tbi¬ 
lisi  1912).  The  History  of  the  Caucasian  Albanians,  tr.  C.J.F. 
Dowsett  (London  1961). 

lit.  F.  Mamedova,  “Islorija  Alban”  Moiseja  Kalankaluj- 
skogo  kak  islocnik  po  obscestvennomu  stroju  rannesrednevekovoj 
Albanii  (Baku  1977).  R.  Hewsen,  “On  the  Ghronology  of 
Movses  Dasxuranci, ”  BSOAS  27  (1964)  151-53.  -R.T. 

MOSES  OF  BERGAMO,  or  Moses  de  Brolo,  Latin 
translator  from  northern  Italy  who  was  in  impe¬ 
rial  service  at  Constantinople  ca.  1 130;  died  after 
1157?.  Moses  probably  participated  in  John  II 
Komnenos’s  Danubian  campaigns,  lived  near 
Constantinople’s  Venetian  quarter,  and  was  se¬ 
lected  over  Burgundio  of  Pisa  and  James  of 
Venice  to  interpret  the  debate  of  Anselm  of  Hav- 


elburg  with  Niketas,  metropolitan  of  Nikomedeia 
(10  Apr.  1 136).  His  treatise  on  Greek  expressions 
in  Jerome’s  biblical  prefaces  discusses  Homeric 
imitations  of  Scripture  (ed.  G.  Cremaschi,  Mose 
del  Brolo  e  la  cultura  a  Bergamo  nei  secoli  XI— XII 
[Bergamo  1945]  163-95).  Moses  probably  wrote 
his  poem  on  Bergamo  (ed.  G.  Gorni,  StMed 3  [1970] 
440—56)  before  leaving  home,  although  a  mar¬ 
ginal  note  associates  it  with  the  Byz.  emperor.  He 
translated  a  treatise  on  Christ’s  disciples  ascribed 
to  Epiphanios  of  Salamis  (Moses  alone  preserves 
the  authentic  text  [ CPG  3780-81],  ed.  F.  Dolbeau, 
AB  104  [1986]  299-314])  and  a  Trinitarian  flori- 
legium  (partially  ed.  G.  Cremaschi,  Bergomum  47.4 
C 1 953]  29-69)-  One  letter  (C.H.  Haskins,  BZ  23 
[1914-20]  133-42),  written  “ex  Dacia”  (1128?) 
apparently  to  his  brother  Peter  at  Bergamo,  treats 
Greek  accentuation  (and  incidentally  coinage 
terms).  The  letter  of  indiction  8  (1 130?),  certainly 
addressed  to  Peter,  survives  in  the  original  (ed. 
G.  Gorni).  It  mentions  how  Are  in  Constantino¬ 
ple’s  Venetian  quarter  destroyed  Moses’  expen¬ 
sive  library  of  Greek  MSS  and  shows  him  finagling 
a  15-bezant  payment  from  the  vestiarion  for  a 
worthless  relative;  Moses  discusses  his  personal 
finances,  the  ease  of  travel  from  Venice  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  the  purchase  of  Byz.  liturgical 
furnishings  for  Bergamo  churches.  -M.McC. 

MOSES  XORENACT  (“from  Xorean  [or  Xoren],” 
an  unknown  town),  in  Armenian  tradition,  “the 
father  of  history.”  The  reliability  and  date  of  his 
History  are  still  debated.  This  important  work,  the 
first  attempt  to  give  a  coherent  account  of  Ar¬ 
menian  history  from  the  settlement  of  the  country 
in  the  days  of  the  giants  down  to  the  death  of 
Mesrop  MaStoc'  in  439,  became  the  standard 
version. 

In  book  1  Moses  correlates  the  legends  about 
the  origins  of  Armenia  (also  found  in  Sebeos  as 
the  “Primary  History”)  with  the  biblical  genealo¬ 
gies  and  the  events  of  world  history  as  known 
from  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebios  of  Caesarea.  In 
book  2  the  role  of  Armenia  between  Rome  and 
Parthia  is  expounded;  here  the  Jewish  War  of 
Josephus  served  as  a  prime  source.  Based  on  the 
works  of  Agathangelos  and  pseudo-P'AWSTOs 
Buzand  the  narrative  continues  to  the  death  of 
Trdat,  first  Christian  king  of  Armenia.  Book  3 
describes  the  predicament  of  Armenia  between 
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the  Byz.  emperors  and  the  shahs  of  Sasanian 
Iran.  It  ends  with  a  lament  over  the  end  of  the 
Arsacid  monarchy  and  the  removal  of  the  pa¬ 
triarchate  from  the  family  of  Gregory  the  Il¬ 
luminator. 

The  author  claims  to  have  been  a  pupil  of 
Mastoc'  and  to  have  studied  in  Alexandria  and 
Constantinople.  If  so,  the  History  contains  many 
anachronisms.  Nor  is  it  quoted  or  mentioned  until 
after  goo.  Its  emphasis  on  the  preeminent  role  of 
the  Bagratids  and  the  down-playing  of  the  Ma- 
mikoneans  has  led  many  to  believe  that  it  was 
written  when  the  former  rose  to  power  and  the 
latter  declined — in  the  8th  C. 

Moses  {whoever  he  was)  was  very  widely  read 
in  Greek  theological  and  secular  literature,  but  he 
used  Armenian  renderings  of  nearly  all  foreign 
sources.  As  a  historian  Moses  was  the  first  Ar¬ 
menian  to  develop  an  explicit  philosophy  of  his¬ 
toriography.  He  speaks  of  himself  as  an  “anti¬ 
quarian,”  anxious  to  preserve  information  about 
past  deeds  of  great  men.  His  values  are  those  of 
a  landed  aristocracy  where  valor  is  assessed  on 
the  basis  of  martial  accomplishments,  and  rank 
depends  on  hereditary  standing.  Frequently  Moses 
speaks  of  the  importance  of  veracity  and  elegance 
in  historical  writing,  and  emphasizes  that  “there 
is  no  true  history  without  chronology,”  but  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  interpreting  his  sources  quite 
tendentiously. 

Several  other  works  have  been  attributed  to 
Moses  Xorenac'i.  Among  them  a  unique  Geog¬ 
raphy  dates  to  the  7th  C.;  based  on  Pappos  of 
Alexandria,  it  briefly  describes  the  entire  world, 
with  expanded  information  on  the  provinces  and 
political  geography  of  Armenia  (R.  Hewsen,  REArm 
n.s.  4  [1967]  409-32;  S.T.  Eremyan,  Hayastane  est 
Asxarhac oyc'e  [Erevan  1963]).  A  book  of  rhetoric 
(chreiai)  said  to  be  by  Moses  is  more  difficult  to 
date.  It  is  based  on  Aphthonios  and  other  Greek 
rhetorical  writers,  but  adduces  biblical  and  Chris¬ 
tian  examples  to  illustrate  traditional  Greek  themes 
(A.  Baumgartner,  ZDMG  40  [1886]  457-5x5;  R- 
Sgarbi,  Rendiconti,  Accademia  di  scienze  e  lettere,  Classe 
di  lettere  e  scienze  morali  e  storiche,  Istituto  Lombardo 
103  [1969]  78-84). 

ed.  Patmufiwn  Hayoc  ,  ed.  M.  Abeiean,  S.  Yarut  iwnean 
(Tbilisi  1913;  rp.  Delmar,  N.Y.,  1981).  History  of  the  Arme¬ 
nians,  tr.  R.W.  Thomson  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1978).  Geogra- 
phie,  ed.  A.  Soukry  (Venice  1881),  with  Fr.  tr.  Matena- 
grut'iwnk'  (Venice  1865)  341—616. 


lit.  C.  Toumanoff,  “On  the  Date  of  the  Pseudo-Moses 
of  Chorene,”  HA  75  (1961)  467-76.  -R.T. 

MOSQUE  (ixacrylbiov),  Muslim  building  for  wor¬ 
ship.  The  earliest  mosques  are  difficult  to  identify 
because  they  may  lack  definitively  distinguishing 
architectural  features;  the  mihrab  niche  begins  to 
be  present  only  with  the  caliphate  of  al-Walld  in 
the  early  8th  C.  A  possible  north  Syrian  or  Coptic/ 
Ethiopian  Christian  influence  on  early  mosque 
architecture  is  much  debated. 

In  areas  newly  conquered  from  Byz.  some 
churches  were  converted  to  mosques,  or  possibly 
even  divided,  temporarily,  into  areas  for  Muslims 
and  Christians.  A  6th-C.  guest  house  in  the  mon¬ 
astery  of  St.  Catherine  at  Sinai  was  converted 
into  a  mosque;  it  contains  a  minbar  dated  by  in¬ 
scription  to  1106.  Some  of  the  earliest  surviving 
mosques  on  former  Byz.  territory  include  that  at 
Bostra  as  well  as  the  controversial  and  rebuilt  so- 
called  Mosque  of  ‘Amr  in  Fustat  (Old  Cairo).  In 
areas  that  Byz.  recaptured  from  Muslims,  mosques 
were  usually  closed  and  the  Muslim  population 
ousted  or  annihilated. 

In  Constantinople  a  mosque  was  protected  by 
treaties  with  the  Fatimids  in  the  loth-nth  C. 
(M.  Canard ,  Journal  Asiatique  208  [1926]  94-99); 
epigraphical  evidence  raised  the  question  of  sim¬ 
ilar  Fatimid  protection  for  a  possible  mosque  in 
Athens  (G.C.  Miles,  Hesperia  25  [1956]  329-44). 
A  mosque  in  Constantinople  is  again  mentioned 
in  the  14th  and  early  15th  C.  Which  Muslim 
sovereign’s  name  would  be  mentioned  in  prayers 
at  this  mosque  was  always  controversial. 

lit.  O.  Grabar,  The  Formation  of  Islamic  Art  (New  Haven 
1973)  104-38.  K.A.C.  Creswell,  Early  Muslim  Architecture 2 
(Oxford  1969)  1-497,  518-21.  J.  Pedersen,  F-.  Diez, 
“Masdjid,”  El  3:315—89.  -W.E.K.,  A.C. 


MOSYNOPOLIS  (MoomwoAis),  town  in  Thrace 
on  the  Via  Egnatia;  it  is  called  a  kastron  in  the 
typikon  of  Pakourianos,  “cite”  or  “ville”  by  Ville- 
hardouin.  It  was  built  on  the  site  of  late  Roman 
Maximianoupolis  (ancient  Porsulae)  at  the  foot  of 
Mt.  Papikion.  The  archbishop  of  Maximianou¬ 
polis  is  listed  in  the  notitias  of  the  early  10th  C. 
as  suffragan  of  Traianopolis  ( Notitiae  CP  7.598)- 
Basil  II  used  Mosynopolis  as  an  operational  base 
for  his  Bulgarian  wars.  In  the  11th  C.  the  town 
was  a  bandon  of  Boleron.  Anna  Komnene  knew 


Mosynopolis  as  a  center  of  Manichaean  activity. 
It  played  an  important  part  in  military  operations 
at  the  end  of  the  12th  through  the  beginning  of 
the  13th  C.:  the  Normans  took  it  in  1185,  and  it 
was  ravaged  by  Kalojan.  Whether  the  town  re¬ 
covered  after  this  blow  remains  unclear:  its  name 
appears  as  part  of  the  title  of  the  theme  of  Bole¬ 
ron  and  Mosynopolis  in  1317  (Guillou,  Menecee, 
no. 7. 26),  and  a  synodal  decison  of  1347  mentions 
the  return  of  the  bishopric  of  Mosynopolis  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  Xantheia  to  that  of  Traiano¬ 
polis  (MM  1:260.18—21).  Asdracha  ( infra  106)  ar¬ 
gues  that  Mosynopolis  was  in  ruins  by  the  14th 
C.,  identifying  it  with  the  “old  polls  of  Mesene, 
destroyed  many  years  ago”  mentioned  by  Kanta- 
kouzenos  (Kantak.  2:429.14—15). 

lit.  Asdracha,  Rhodopes  104—09.  Lemerle,  Philippes  129, 
176-81.  -T.E.G. 

MOTION  (/diojcris),  the  term  by  which  the  Byz. 
designated  various  forms  of  activity:  movement 
from  place  to  place,  gesture,  mental  impulses 
(emotions)  and,  in  theology,  divine  energy  ( ener - 
getike  kinesis).  Although  Maximos  the  Confessor 
(PC  go:253AB)  asserts  that  motion  as  such  is  not 
to  be  identified  with  evil,  and  church  fathers  dis¬ 
tinguished  trope  (deviation,  mutability)  from  mo¬ 
tion  directed  toward  good,  Byz.  ethics  contrasted 
motion  as  a  disquieting  activity  with  immovability 
as  a  paradigm  of  good  behavior.  Thus,  John  Mau- 
ropous  stressed  that  the  pious  emperor  is  im¬ 
movable  while  the  barbarian  and  rebel  are  in 
ceaseless  motion  (J.  Lefort,  TM  6  [1976]  285- 
87).  The  ideal  expressed  by  Byz.  body  language 
was  statuesque  repose.  Barbaric  “nomadism,”  the 
rapid  movement  of  mounted  warriors  across  the 
immeasurable  spaces  of  the  steppe,  was  connected 
by  the  Byz.  with  their  ignorance,  boorishness,  and 
violence. 

Representation  in  Art.  Indications  of  move¬ 
ment,  antithetical  to  the  idea  of  majesty,  either 
celestial  or  earthly,  are  designedly  missing  from 
much  Byz.  imagery.  Similarly,  portraits  and  many 
icons  embody  the  virtues  of  fixity.  Motion  is  re¬ 
quired  of  the  spectator’s  eye,  not  of  the  object  of 
his  vision  in  the  ekphrasis  tradition.  Yet  in  scenes 
such  as  the  Miracles  of  Christ  the  efficacy  of  the 
Savior  is  emphasized  by  the  contrast  between  his 
dynamic  attitude  and  the  inertness  of  his  patient 
audience.  Despite  the  Aristotelian  notion  that 


movement  denotes  life  (see  Motion,  Theory  of), 
motion  in  human  forms  is  generally  confined  to 
gesture  or  simple  torsions  of  the  body  on  its  own 
axis.  Rapid  or  energetic  movement  is  usually  left 
to  angels  and  animals;  occasionally  the  figure  of 
Symeon  in  scenes  of  the  Presentation  of  Christ  is 
shown,  for  emotive  effect,  rushing  toward  the 
object  of  his  desire.  Mobility  is  frequently  limited 
to  the  less  important  figures  in  a  scene,  be  they 
the  children  present  at  the  Baptism  of  Christ  or 
the  Egyptians  drowned  during  the  Crossing  of 
the  Red  Sea.  -A.K.,  A.C. 

MOTION,  THEORY  OF.  The  theory  of  motion 
developed  in  antiquity  primarily  by  Aristotle 
was  modified  by  the  Byz.  in  several  ways.  First, 
John  Philoponos  rejected  the  Aristotelian  theory 
that  a  moving  missile  was  pushed  by  both  the 
thrower  and  by  the  surrounding  air  that  was  forced 
into  motion  by  the  agent;  instead  he  introduced 
the  theory  of  impetus,  or  “kinetic  power,”  which 
was  transferred  from  the  thrower  to  the  projectile 
(S.  Sambursky,  The  Physical  World  of  Late  Antiquity 
[London  1962]  74—76).  Then,  John  of  Damascus 
(Dial.  45.9-19,  ed.  Kotter,  Schriften  i:i2gf)  sug¬ 
gested  a  detailed  categorization  of  types  of  mo¬ 
tion:  in  essence — birth  and  destruction;  in  size — 
growth  and  decrease;  in  quality — alteration;  in 
space — circular  and  linear  movement. 

The  theological  concept  of  motion  was  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  struggle  against  Proklos,  who  con¬ 
sidered  the  First  Principle  as  immovable  and  the 
soul  as  self-moving,  autokinetos.  In  contrast,  the 
church  fathers  saw  in  the  Trinity  the  source  of  all 
motion.  There  were  two  main  theological  con¬ 
cepts  of  motion:  one,  still  connected  with  Neopla¬ 
tonic  emanationism,  construed  motion  in  terms 
of  rest  ( mone ),  procession  (proodos),  and  return 
(1 epistrophe );  Nicholas  of  Methone  (. Anaptyxis  43.3- 
4),  however,  perceived  return  not  as  a  circular 
energy  (as  Proklos)  but  going  the  same  way  as  the 
proodos.  He  also  emphasized  the  ethical  element 
in  proodos-epistrophe :  the  creature  that  is  to  return 
not  to  itself  (as  in  Proklos)  but  to  God  has  free 
will  to  act  according  to  nature  or  to  go  against 
nature  and  to  join  Satan  and  his  demons  who 
have  no  access  to  epistrophe.  Another  view  is  pre¬ 
sented  by  Maximos  the  Confessor,  who  replaced 
the  Proklean  terminology  with  another  triad — 
being,  power,  and  energy  (or  action) — thus  stress- 
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ing  the  category  of  rest  to  which  both  being  and 

action  belong  (Armstrong,  Philosophy  492-505). 

-A.K. 


MOUNTINITZA.  See  Boudonitza. 


MOUNT  OF  OLIVES  (’EAatdiE,  opo?  T(t)V  E kauov). 
On  this  steep  hill  overlooking  Jerusalem  from 
the  east  is  located  the  cave  associated  with  the 
Ascension  teachings  of  Christ,  where  he  “prayed 
with  his  disciples  and  handed  down  to  them  the 
mysteries  of  perfection”  (Eusebios  of  Caesarea, 
Demonstr.  evang.  6.18.23,  ed.  Heikel,  Eusebius  Werke 
6:278.25-28);  from  the  nearby  hillock,  with  its 
“divine  footprints,”  it  was  believed  that  Christ  rose 
into  heaven  (Egeria,  Travels  43.5).  Constantine  I 
built  a  basilica  here,  the  apse  of  which  incorpo¬ 
rated  the  cave.  By  the  late  4th  C.  a  circular, 
colonnaded  structure  open  to  the  sky  marked  this 
locus  sanctus  where  pilgrims  could  collect  eu- 
logia  dust.  In  the  vicinity  were  many  lesser 
churches,  monasteries,  and  nunneries.  Golgotha 
and  the  Mount  of  Olives  reportedly  were  the 
scene  of  the  vision  of  the  Cross  in  351  on  the  eve 
of  the  victory  of  Constantius  II  over  the  usurper 
Magnentius  in  Pannonia. 

lit.  Wilkinson,  Pilgrims  i66f.  L.  Hcidet .DictBibl  14:1779— 
93.  -G.V.,  Z.U.M. 

MOUSAIOS  (Mouercuos),  poet;  born  Egypt?,  fl. 
5th— 6th  C.  Mousaios  is  described  in  some  of  his 
MSS  as  a  grammarian  (grammatikos ).  Nothing  else 
is  known  of  him,  though  he  might  be  the  Mou¬ 
saios  addressed  in  two  letters  from  Prokopios  of 
Gaza.  An  epyllion  Hero  and  Leander  is  extant, 
which  shows  Mousaios  to  be  a  follower  of  Nonnos 
of  Panopolis  and  influenced  by  Proklos.  Gelzer 
(infra  [1967]  136)  interprets  the  poem  as  a  Chris¬ 
tian  Neoplatonist  allegory,  but  this  position  is  not 
universally  accepted.  Mousaios’s  presumed  use  of 
the  Heroides  of  Ovid  is  of  interest  in  the  tracing 
of  Byz.  awareness  of  Latin  literature.  The  attri¬ 
bution  to  Mousaios  of  the  anonymous  poem  on 
Alphaeus  and  Arethusa  ( AnthGr ,  bk.g,  no. 362)  is 
debatable. 

ed.  Hero  et  Leander ,  ed.  E.  Livrea,  P.  Eleuteris  (Leipzig 
1982).  Ed.  with  Eng.  tr.  by  T.  Gelzer,  C.H.  Whitman,  in 
C.A.  Trypanis,  Callimachus:  Aetia,  Iambi,  etc.  (London— 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  1975)  291-389. 


lit.  D.  Bo,  Musaei  Lexicon  (Hildesheim  1966).  I .  Gelzer, 
“Bemerkungen  zu  Sprache  und  Text  des  Epikers  Musaios,” 
MusIIelv  24  (1967)  129-48;  25  (1968)  11-47.  O.  Schon- 
berger,  “Zum  Aufbau  von  Musaios'  ‘Hero  und  Leander,’  ” 
RhM  121  (1978)  255-59.  E.  Livrea,  “Geschichte  der  Text- 
iiberlieferung  des  Musaios  zwischen  Byzanz  und  Renais¬ 
sance, ”70B  32.4  (1982)  23-29.  K.  Kost,  Mousaios  und  Ovid 
(Cologne  1975)-  -B.B. 

MOUSEION  AND  LIBRARY  OF  ALEXAN¬ 
DRIA.  The  Mouseion  was  a  center  of  scholarship 
and  letters;  its  members  received  a  stipend  and 
many  engaged  in  teaching.  The  Library,  with  its 
librarian  and  staff,  was  probably  housed  in  sepa¬ 
rate  premises.  Both  were  founded  and  funded  in 
the  3rd  C.  b.c.  by  Ptolemy  II  Philadelphos.  They 
continued  to  enjoy  official  support  throughout 
the  Hellenistic  and  Roman  periods.  The  Library 
was  reputed  to  contain  400,000  volumes,  that  is, 
papyrus  rolls  (L.E.  Logdberg,  Eranos  3  [1899] 
166).  Its  history  in  the  later  Roman  Empire  is 
obscure.  Probably  the  collection  of  the  “great  li¬ 
brary”  was  moved  by  the  4th  C.  to  a  “daughter” 
branch  in  the  temple  of  Serapis;  at  the  end  of  the 
century  it  was  visited  and  described  by  Aphtho- 
nios.  It  remains  under  dispute  whether  the  Mou¬ 
seion  was  destroyed  in  391/2  when  the  temple  of 
Serapis  was  razed  to  the  ground  (J.  Schwartz  in 
Essays  in  Honor  of  C.  Bradford  Welles  [New  Haven, 
Conn.,  1966]  97-1 11);  at  any  rate,  the  Mouseion 
is  not  mentioned  by  any  writer  after  Aphthonios. 
The  final  destruction  of  the  Library  may  have 
been  caused  by  cAmr  ibn  al-cAs,  the  Arab  general, 
when  he  conquered  Alexandria  in  642.  One  must 
view  as  apocryphal,  however,  the  story  that  cAmr, 
in  reponse  to  John  Philoponos’s  plea  that  it  be 
spared,  observed  that  if  the  books  agreed  with 
the  Qur’an  they  were  superfluous,  and  if  they 
disagreed  with  it  they  were  pernicious  and  had  to 
be  destroyed. 

lit.  P.M.  Fraser,  Ptolemaic  Alexandria  (Oxford  1972) 
1:305-35,  2:462-94.  E.A.  Parsons,  The  Alexandrian  Library 
(London  1952)  344-429.  P.  Casanova,  “L'incendie  de  la 
bibliotheque  d’Alexandrie  par  les  Arabes,”  CRAI  (1923) 
163-7  u  G.  Furlani,  “Giovanni  il  Filopono  e  l’incendio  della 
biblioteca  di  Alessandria,”  Bulletin  de  la  societe  archeologique 
d’Alexandrie  n.s.  6  (1925)  58—77.  J.  Thiem,  “Library  of 
Alexandria  Burnt:  History  of  a  Symbol,”  Journal  of  the 
History  of  Ideas  40  (1979)  507-26.  -A.K.,  RB. 

MOUZALON  (MouCaAcoe,  fern.  Mov£a\d>i'to-(ra), 
a  family  whose  first  member  is  known  from  an 
nth-C.  seal — Theodora  Mouzalonissa,  “archon- 


tissa  of  Rhosia”  (Ch.  Loparev,  VizVrem  1  [1894] 
160).  She  has  sometimes  been  considered  the  wife 
of  Oleg  Svjatoslavic,  prince  of  Tmutorokan,  but 
possibly  her  husband  was  a  Byz.  governor  of  Rho¬ 
sia  on  the  Cimmerian  Bosporos.  In  the  12th  C. 
the  family  produced  Nicholas  IV  Mouzalon, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  Constantine,  a 
patriarchal  notary  (Benesevic,  Opisanie  1:290.3— 
5).  The  Mouzalon  family  reached  its  zenith  in  the 
13th  C.  when  they  were  regarded  as  originating 
from  Atramyttion  (Pachym.,  ed.  Failler  1:41.10): 
Theodore  II  Laskaris  appointed  his  childhood 
friend,  George  Mouzalon,  megas  stratopedarches,  his 
brother  Andronikos  megas  domestikos,  and  another 
brother,  Theodore,  protokynegos ;  after  Theodore 
II’s  death  George  became  regent  for  John  IV 
Laskaris  but  was  overthrown  by  Michael  VIII 
Palaiologos;  both  George  and  Andronikos  were 
murdered  in  1258  (see  Mouzalon,  George).  Only 
Theodore  retained  influence  with  Michael  VIII 
and  the  post  of  logothetes  ton  genikon,  but  since  he 
disagreed  with  the  emperor  on  religious  policy, 
he  was  flogged  (by  his  own  brother).  Later  he 
became  Andronikos  II’s  adviser  and  favorite;  his 
daughter  married  the  emperor’s  son  Constantine. 
The  Mouzalons  regained  their  position  in  the 
army:  Stephen  Mouzalon  was  megas  droungarios 
and  led  the  negotiations  with  the  Catalan  Grand 
Company;  George  Mouzalon,  hetaireiarches,  com¬ 
manded  a  troop  of  Alans  but  was  defeated  by  the 
Turks  at  Bapheus  in  1302. 

lit.  PLP,  nos.  19430—48.  Polemis,  Doukai  1 4 8 f.  —A.K. 

MOUZALON,  GEORGE,  regent  of  the  empire 
of  Nicaea  (1258);  born  ca.1220,  died  Nymphaion 
25  Aug.  1258.  He  and  his  brothers  were  the 
boyhood  companions  of  Theodore  II  Laskaris. 
They  were  by  all  accounts  of  non-noble  origin.  As 
emperor,  Theodore  raised  them  to  the  highest 
offices  of  state,  making  George  megas  domestikos 
first,  and  then  protovestiarios,  protosebastos,  and  me¬ 
gas  stratopedarches.  Imperial  favor  earned  them  the 
hatred  of  the  great  court  families,  which  intensi¬ 
fied  when  they  were  given  aristocratic  brides. 
George  married  into  the  Kantakouzenos  family. 
Appointed  regent  by  Theodore  II  for  his  young 
son  John  IV,  George  faced  the  hopeless  task  of 
trying  to  placate  the  aristocracy  led  by  Michael 
(VIII)  Palaiologos.  Latin  mercenaries  under  Mi¬ 
chael’s  command  murdered  George  along  with 


his  brothers  during  a  commemoration  service  for 
the  late  Theodore  at  the  monastery  of  Sosandra 
near  Nymphaion. 

lit.  Angold,  Byz.  Government  76-85.  Polemis,  Doukai 
1486  -M.J.A. 

MOUZALON,  NICHOLAS.  See  Nicholas  IV 
Mouzalon. 

MUCAWIYA  (Manias)  ibn  Abu  Sufyan,  caliph 
(661-80)  and  founder  of  the  Umayyad  cali¬ 
phate;  born  Mecca  between  600  and  610,  died 
Damascus  Apr.  680.  A  brilliant  administrator  and 
general,  Mucawiya  served  as  a  secretary  to  the 
prophet  Muhammad  and  then  participated  in  the 
conquest  of  Syria,  notably  the  capture  of  Caesarea 
Maritima  (640/1).  As  governor  of  Syria  and  Pal¬ 
estine,  Mu'awiya  retained  the  native  bureaucracy: 
Greek  continued  as  the  language  of  record;  Byz. 
images  and  inscriptions  appeared  on  coins  minted 
in  Damascus;  and  Christians  occupied  leading  of¬ 
fices,  esp.  those  concerning  finances.  Yet  he  ag¬ 
gressively  attacked  Byz.  by  aiding  rebels  like  Sa- 
borios  and  conducting  direct  assaults.  He  sent 
annual  raids  into  Asia  Minor  and  Armenia,  lead¬ 
ing  some  himself,  and  received  permission  from 
Caliph  'Uthman  to  build  a  fleet,  with  which  he 
captured  Cyprus  (649),  Rhodes  (654),  and  Kos 
(654),  and  in  655  defeated  Constans  II  in  the 
“Battle  of  the  Masts”  at  Phoenix  (mod.  Finike  in 
Turkey).  Mucawiya’s  struggle  with  cAlI  for  the 
caliphate  forced  him  in  659  to  sign  a  three-year 
truce  with  Constans  requiring  weekly  payments 
of  1,000  solidi,  one  slave,  and  one  horse  ( Reg  1, 
no.230). 

After  becoming  caliph  Mucawiya’s  renewed  con¬ 
quests — Kyzikos  (670)  and  Smyrna  (672) — culmi¬ 
nated  in  a  great  siege  of  Constantinople  (674— 
78).  Byz.  use  of  Greek  fire  and  sttncks  by  the 
Mardaites  forced  him  to  withdraw  and  negotiate 
a  30— year  treaty  stipulating  annual  Byz.  payments 
of  3,000  solidi,  50  hostages,  and  50  horses  (Reg 
1,  no.239).  As  caliph,  Mucawiya  was  tolerant  of 
Christians  and  rebuilt  the  ruined  cathedral  of 
Edessa  (679). 

lit.  H.  Lammens,  Etudes  sur  le  regne  du  calife  omaiyade 
Mocawia  Ier  [=  MelUnivJos  1-3]  (Beirut  igo6-o8).  A.  Stra- 
tos,  “Siege  ou  blocus  de  Constantinople  sous  Constantin 
IV,”  JOB  33  (1983)  89-107.  Idem,  “The  Naval  Engage¬ 
ment  at  Phoenix,”  in  Charanis  Studies  229-47.  -P.A.H. 
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MUHAMMAD  (M ovaptsd,  Mwd/xer,  etc.),  prophet 
of  Islam;  born  Mecca,  tribe  of  Quraysh,  ca.570, 
died  Madina,  8  June  632.  Among  the  most  con¬ 
troversial  aspects  of  Muhammad’s  life  and  thought 
is  the  extent  to  which  he  had  contact  with  Chris¬ 
tians  and  was  influenced  by  them  and  by  Christian 
(and  Jewish)  ideas.  In  sura  30  of  the  Qur’an,  titled 
al-Rum,  Muhammad  showed  concern  for  and  ex¬ 
pressed  optimism  about  the  survival  and  welfare 
of  Byz.  in  its  war  with  Persia.  Muslim  traditions 
allege  that  Muhammad  dispatched  messengers  to 
various  contemporary  sovereigns,  including 
Herakleios,  to  call  them  to  Islam.  Muhammad  s 
first  expedition  against  Byz.  territory  ended  in  the 
battle  of  Mu’ta  (628),  a  serious  Muslim  defeat. 
The  earliest  reference  to  Muhammad  in  a  Byz. 
source  is  found  in  Doctrina  Jacobi  nuper  bap- 
tizati,  ca. 634—35.  The  aims  and  reasons  for  Mu¬ 
hammad’s  policy  against  Byz.  late  in  his  life  are 
poorly  documented  and  controversial.  His  con¬ 
ception  of  Christians  as  “people  of  the  Book 
enabled  his  successors  to  concede  them  protected 
status.  Hostile  and  inaccurate  traditions  about 
Muhammad  exist  in  Byz.  sources,  even  though 
some  may  draw  on  Christian  Oriental  and  even 
Muslim  texts. 

LIT.  W.M.  Watt,  Muhammad  at  Mecca  (Oxford  1953). 
Idem,  Muhammad  at  Medina  (Oxford  1956).  M.A.  Cook, 
Muhammad  (Oxford  1983).  -W.E.K. 


MULES.  See  Beasts  of  Burden. 


MUNDHIR,  AL-.  See  Alamundarus. 


MUNICH  TREASURE,  dated  to  the  4th  C.  and 
found  ca.1973  at  an  undetermined  site  “in  the 
eastern  [Roman]  empire.”  Now  belonging  to  the 
Bayerische  Hypotheken-  und  Wechsel-Bank  in 
Munich,  it  is  composed  of  nine  silver  objects  (eight 
bowls  and  one  plate),  five  of  which  are  largitio 
dishes  made  ca.321/2  in  three  different  centers 
and  noteworthy  as  the  only  such  collection  yet 
found  in  the  East.  Three  bowls  have  in  their 
centers  struck,  coinlike  portraits- — one  of  Licinius 
and  two  of  his  son  Licinius  II,  the  caesar,  inscribed 
with  acclamation  of  the  latter’s  fifth  anniversary. 
Two  of  these  bowls  (one  of  the  emperor  and  one 
of  his  son)  have  silver  stamps  thought  to  refer 


to  a  mint  workshop  of  Nikomedeia.  The  third 
such  bowl,  of  the  son,  has  a  comparable  stamp 
for  the  mint  of  Antioch.  Two  other  bowls  have 
incised  inscriptions:  one  acclaiming  the  tenth  an¬ 
niversary  as  caesar  of  Crispus  and  Constantine 
II  and  the  other  bowl  the  fifth  anniversary  of 
Licinius  II.  The  former  bowl  has  a  pointille  in¬ 
scription  referring  to  Naissus  and  the  latter,  one 
of  Antioch.  As  Naissus  had  no  mint,  Baratte  (infra) 
suggests  that  the  bowl  was  manufactured  in  a  state 
treasury.  The  close  similarity  of  objects  made  in 
different  centers  for  different  emperors — and  their 
ownership  by  one  individual — indicates  a  tightly 
organized  system  of  largitio  manufacture  and  dis¬ 
tribution.  The  owner  is  thought  to  have  been  an 
official  who  buried  the  objects  at  the  time  of  the 
overthrow  of  Licinius  by  Constantine  I  in  324. 

lit.  B.  Overbeck,  Argentum  Romanum  (Munich  1973). 
Baratte,  “Ateliers”  202-12.  -M.M.M. 


MUNICIPAL  ADMINISTRATION  was  inher¬ 
ited  by  the  late  Roman  Empire  from  antiquity, 
but  by  the  4th  C.,  imperial  administration  came 
to  predominate,  and  civic  self-government  was 
restricted  to  small  hereditary  oligarchies,  the 
curiales.  Their  organ  was  the  boule  (Lat.  curia), 
the  city  council,  which  consisted  of  curiales  and 
exercised  certain  rights  of  justice;  administered 
city  estates;  and  oversaw  food  supply,  building 
activity,  public  games,  education,  and  medical  care. 
It  was  also  responsible  for  paying  imperial  taxes. 
During  the  5th  and  6th  C.  all  of  these  forms  of 
urban  administration  fell  gradually  into  the  hands 
of  the  emperor’s  agents.  In  the  7th  C.  municipal 
administration  declined  as  the  city  ceased  to  be 
the  leading  social  institution;  this  change  was  re¬ 
flected  later  by  a  novel  of  Leo  VI  abrogating  the 
boulai.  At  the  same  time  the  local  bishop  became 
responsible  for  certain  aspects  of  urban  affairs. 
In  the  11th  and  12th  C.  some  forms  of  self- 
government  were  reestablished  in  provincial  towns. 
Eustathios  of  Thessalonike  (Eust.  Thess.,  Opuscula 
92.1-58)  mentions  an  annually  elected  magistrate 
who  was  constantly  active  in  the  marketplace  and 
city  council  (bouleuterion) ,  and  Michael  Choniates 
describes  with  some  derision  noisy  assemblies  that 
discussed  common  affairs.  Under  the  Palaiologoi 
certain  cities,  such  as  Ioannina,  Kroia,  Phanarion, 
and  Monemvasia,  received  imperial  charters  that 
guaranteed  their  privileges,  including  elements  of 


municipal  administration.  In  Byz.,  however,  the 
conduct  of  urban  affairs  was  strictly  limited  not 
only  by  imperial  administrative  omnipotence  but 
also  by  the  power  of  local  landowners  and  the 
church. 

lit.  J.  Liebeschuetz,  Antioch:  City  and  Imperial  Administra¬ 
tion  in  the  Later  Roman  Empire  (Oxford  1972).  Kazhdan- 
Epstein,  Change  50—56.  Lj.  Maksimovic,  “Charakter  der 
sozial-wirtschafdichen  Struktur  der  spatbyzantinischen 
Stadt, ”yCtB  31.1  (1981)  173-78.  -A.K. 

MURAD  I  (Moupdr,  ’A pLovpccTrys,  etc.),  Ottoman 
sultan  (1362-89);  son  of  Orhan  and  his  Greek 
wife  Niliifer  Hatun;  born  1326?,  died  Kosovo 
Polje  15  June  1389.  Under  Murad  the  Ottoman 
beylik  evolved  into  an  empire  stretching  from  the 
Balkans  to  central  Anatolia.  As  this  transpired, 
the  Palaiologoi  one  by  one  became  Murad’s  trib¬ 
utary  princes— partly  to  avert  total  conquest,  partly 
to  gain  his  aid  in  times  of  dynastic  struggle.  John 
V  became  Murad’s  vassal  ca.  1372-73,  following 
the  Turkish  conquest  of  Adrianople  (1369)  and 
the  battle  of  the  Marica  (1371).  Murad’s  posture 
toward  John  vacillated  opportunistically.  In  1373 
Murad  and  John  V  cooperated  closely  in  crushing 
the  joint  rebellion  of  their  sons  Savci  Beg  and 
Andronikos  IV.  In  1376,  however,  Murad  aided 
Andronikos  in  unseating  John  V  and  Manuel  II, 
receiving  in  turn  Kallipolis  (1377),  which  the 
Turks  had  lost  in  1366.  When  John  V  and  Manuel 
recovered  power  in  1379,  it  was  likewise  with 
Murad’s  aid,  for  which  he  received  larger  annual 
tribute.  Murad’s  later  relations  with  John  V  and 
Andronikos  IV  (installed  as  Murad’s  vassal  in  Se- 
lymbria  1382-85)  were  generally  stable. 

Throughout  the  period  1383-87,  Murad’s  chief 
Byz.  antagonist  was  Manuel,  who  was  ruling  in 
Thessalonike  and  refusing  accommodation  with 
the  Turks.  This  hostility  ended  in  1387  when  the 
Thessalonians  surrendered  to  Hayreddin  Pasha, 
and  Manuel  later  made  his  submission  to  Murad. 
Theodore  I  Palaiologos,  Manuel’s  brother  and 
despotes  of  Mistra,  also  became  Murad’s  vassal  in 
1387.  At  that  point,  the  sultan  regarded  all  the 
leading  Palaiologoi  as  coordinate  members  of  his 
state  and  as  sources  of  revenue  and  military  man¬ 
power.  Having  this  network  of  control,  Murad 
never  attempted  direct  conquest  of  Constantino¬ 
ple.  The  Palaiologoi  preserved  their  alignment 
with  Murad  in  his  final  years  and  did  not  partic¬ 
ipate  in  the  uprising  of  the  knez  Lazar.  This 


uprising  led  to  the  Battle  of  Kosovo  Polje,  during 
which  Murad  was  assassinated. 

lit.  Bombaci-Shaw,  L’Impero  ottomano  248—60.  Barker, 
Manuel  II  17-67.  I.  Beldiceanu-Steinherr,  “La  conquete 
d’Andrinople  par  les  Turcs,”  TM  1  (1965)  439-61.  irtalcik, 
“Edirne.”  -S.W.R. 

MURAD  II  (Moupdr-q?  and  other  forms),  Otto¬ 
man  sultan  (1421-51);  eldest  son  of  Mehmed  I; 
born  Amasya  (Amaseia)i404,  died  Edirne  (Adri¬ 
anople)  3  Feb.  1451.  In  his  reign  Murad  had 
important  dealings  with  Emps.  Manuel  II,  John 
VIII,  and  Constantine  XI.  Murad’s  relations  with 
Manuel  were  chronically  tense.  In  Aug.  1421 
Manuel  failed  to  restrain  John  from  launching 
Diizme  Mustafa  in  a  revolt  against  Murad.  Diizme 
Mustafa  claimed  to  be  a  son  of  Bayezid  I  and 
had  been  imprisoned  in  Constantinople  since  1416. 
John  expected  in  return  territorial  concessions, 
esp.  Kallipolis.  In  Jan.  1422,  however,  Murad 
crushed  Diizme  Mustafa  and  then  moved  to  chas¬ 
tise  the  Palaiologoi,  opening  attacks  upon  Thes¬ 
salonike  and  Constantinople  in  June.  After  his  24 
Aug.  general  assault  on  Constantinople  failed, 
Murad  soon  lifted  that  siege.  Meanwhile  Manuel 
attempted  to  undermine  Murad  by  supporting 
the  claims  of  Murad’s  brother  in  Anatolia,  Kiigiik 
Mustafa.  Murad  eliminated  this  Mustafa  some¬ 
time  in  1423  and  retaliated  by  dispatching  Tura- 
han  Beg  to  ravage  the  Morea  (late  May-June). 
The  continuing  siege  of  Thessalonike  so  reduced 
its  citizens  that  the  despotes  Andronikos  surren¬ 
dered  the  city  to  Venice  (formalized  July  27,  1423), 
further  enraging  Murad.  Early  in  1424,  Manuel 
finally  concluded  peace  with  Murad,  conceding 
territory  and  promising  tribute  of  100,000  hyper- 
pyra  yearly. 

Murad’s  relations  with  Byz.  were  more  stable 
throughout  the  period  1424-46.  John  VIII  for¬ 
mally  abided  by  the  1424  pact.  Murad’s  1430 
conquest  of  ihessaiomke  strengthened  his  hold 
over  Macedonia  and  then  Epiros,  but  thereafter 
he  conducted  his  European  campaigns  in  the 
northern  Balkans.  John’s  frequent  maneuverings 
for  Western  help  in  the  1430s  and  his  absence 
from  1437  to  40  to  attend  the  Ferrara-Florence 
Council  provoked  Murad’s  suspicions  but  occa¬ 
sioned  no  breach.  The  emperor,  moreover,  played 
no  visible  role  in  the  Crusades  that  Murad  faced 
in  1443—44;  indeed,  John  dutifully  congratulated 
Murad  following  his  victory  at  Varna.  Murad’s 


1424  |  MURDER 

posture  stiffened  after  1444,  however,  when  the 
despotes  of  Mistra  Constantine  (XI)  Palaiologos 
rendered  Murad’s  vassal,  duke  Nerio  II  Accia- 
juoli  of  Athens,  tributary  to  himself.  Murad  re¬ 
plied  in  1446  by  invading  the  Morea,  after  which 
Constantine  became  tributary  to  Murad. 

In  the  turmoil  following  John  VIII  s  death  (Oct. 
1448),  Murad  supported  the  despotes  Constantine  s 
succession,  and  concluded  a  peace  pact  with  him 
in  March  1449.  This  pact  governed  their  relations 
down  to  Murad’s  death  in  1451. 

lit.  H.  Inalcik,  /A  8:598-615.  Barker,  Manuel  II  354- 
79.  Babinger,  Mehmed  3-63.  -S.W.R. 


MURDER  ( (f>ovo< r).  Byz.  law  retained  the  criterion 
for  murder  of  Roman  law,  which  required  evi¬ 
dence  of  intention  to  kill,  determined  by  the 
weapon  used  {Basil.  60.39.5, 13,1 7)-  Punishment 
for  the  intentional  killer  differed  according  to  his 
social  status:  for  the  entrmoi  (persons  ol  rank), 
banishment  and  confiscation  of  property;  for  the 
euteleis  (commoners),  death.  The  intentional  killer 
of  this  law  corresponded  to  the  category  ol  he- 
kousios  phoneus  of  Byz.  legal  texts,  but  Byz.  law 
also  introduced  divisions  within  this  category 
(Troianos,  Poinalios  6-10).  There  were  several 
mitigating  factors  in  the  application  ol  the  death 
penalty  for  intentional  killers.  The  murderer  could 
avoid  prosecution  for  the  crime  by  paying  a  set¬ 
tlement  to  the  victim’s  family  {Basil.  11.2.2;  60.53.1). 
Further,  the  church  saved  the  lives  of  intentional 
killers  through  asylum.  A  few  cases  of  killing 
preserved  in  excerpted  form  in  the  Peira  (66.24- 
28)  show  that  the  murderers  who  had  not  sought 
asylum  received  corporal  punishment  or  the  death 
sentence  (commuted  to  hard  labor  in  the  mines), 
while  those  who  were  under  the  church’s  protec¬ 
tion  had  their  property  divided  between  their 
family  and  the  victim’s  family. 

Better  sources  for  the  circumstances  in  which 
murders  occurred  are  the  confessions  preserved 
in  the  writings  of  Demetrios  Chomatenos  and 
John  Apokaukos  from  i3th-C.  Epiros.  These  are 
cases  of  spontaneous  attacks  provoked  by  tres¬ 
passing  on  property  or  insults  to  personal  honor. 
Although  they  do  not  provide  a  full  range  ol 
murder  cases,  they  do  give  examples  of  everyday 
murder  in  rural  communities  and  show  that  even 
the  innocent  needed  protection  from  civil  offi¬ 


cials,  who  moved  in  and  confiscated  property  at 
the  first  opportunity  (see  Phonikon). 

lit.  R.J.  Macrides,  "Killing,  Asylum,  and  the  Law  in 
Byzantium,”  Speculum  63  (1988)  509-38.  -R.J.M. 

MUSA  (Moio-t)?,  Mowtjs,  etc.),  more  fully  Musa 
gelebi,  younger  son  of  Bayezid  I;  died  near  Sofia 
5  July  1413.  Between  1410  and  1413  Musa  at¬ 
tempted  to  establish  himself  as  Ottoman  sultan  at 
the  expense  of  his  brothers  Suleyman  (^elebi  and 
Mehmed  (I).  In  1410-11,  he  eliminated  Suleyman 
and  gained  control  of  Rumeli.  After  campaigning 
in  Serbia,  he  waged  war  on  Byz.  to  punish  Man¬ 
uel  II  for  having  supported  Suleyman  and  to 
recover  losses  suffered  in  the  peace  of  1403.  Both 
Thessalonike  and  Constantinople  were  besieged, 
the  latter  probably  from  spring  1411  to  summer 
1412.  In  response,  Manuel  first  tried  to  under¬ 
mine  Musa  by  supporting  the  claims  and  maneu¬ 
vers  of  Suleyman’s  son,  Orhan.  This  failed,  and 
by  summer  1412  Manuel  had  allied  with  Musa’s 
brother  Mehmed,  who  was  based  in  Anatolia. 
Musa  foiled  Mehmed’s  first  efforts  to  crush  him, 
on  5  July  14 1 3  ^ a s  defeated,  captured,  and 
then  strangled  at  Mehmed’s  command  south  of 
Sofia.  By  this  victory,  Mehmed  reunited  Ottoman 
territories  in  Rumeli  and  Anatolia  and  ended  the 
dynastic  strife  that  had  weakened  the  Ottomans 
vis-a-vis  Byz.  and  others  since  1402. 

Byz.  sources  depict  Musa  as  intensely  anti- 
Christian  and  notoriously  cruel.  His  siege  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  evoked  renewed  outpourings  of  de¬ 
votion  to  Mary,  the  city’s  patron;  among  these  is 
Manuel  II’s  dolorous  Hymn  to  the  Theotokos.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  historian  Doukas,  Musa  assaulted 
Constantinople  out  of  religious  zeal  and  a  desire 
to  wreak  vengeance  on  the  Palaiologoi  for  having 
incited  Timur  to  liquidate  Musa’s  father,  Bayezid. 

lit.  Barker,  Manuel  II  281—88.  Bombaci-Shaw,  L I  viper 0 
ottomano  297-99.  M.  Tekindag,  /A  8:661-66.  F.  Wittek, 
"De  la  defaite  d'Ankara  a  la  prise  de  Constantinople,”  REI 
12  (1938)  1-34.  -S.W.R. 

MUSIC.  Apart  from  the  acclamations,  no  music 
survives  from  Byz.  that  is  not  directly  connected 
with  the  liturgy.  Secular  music  is  frequently  de¬ 
scribed  by  Christian  authors  and  historiographers 
(see  Musical  Instruments;  Musicians;  and 
Singers),  but  its  styles,  genre,  and  form  are  un¬ 
known.  Hence,  modern  scholars  use  the  phrase 


“Byz.  music”  to  refer  to  the  medieval  sacred  un¬ 
accompanied  chant  of  Christian  churches  follow¬ 
ing  the  Eastern  Orthodox  rite  and  to  a  certain 
group  of  ceremonial  songs  in  honor  of  the  em¬ 
peror,  the  imperial  family,  and  high  dignitaries 
of  the  Orthodox  church.  This  music  is  undeniably 
of  composite  origin,  drawing  on  the  artistic  and 
technical  productions  of  antiquity  as  well  as  on 
Jewish  music,  and  was  inspired  by  the  plainsong 
that  evolved  in  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Ephesus. 

MSS  with  symbols  to  indicate  melodic  move¬ 
ment  (see  Neumata  and  Notation)  appeared  only 
from  the  gth  C.  onward,  so  our  knowledge  of  the 
earlier  period  has  to  be  gleaned  from  typika, 
patristic  writings,  and  medieval  historians.  The 
evidence  suggests  that  hymns  and  psalms  were 
originally  syllabic  or  near-syllabic  in  style,  stem¬ 
ming  as  they  did  from  congregational  recitatives. 
Later,  as  monasticism  developed-— first  in  Pales¬ 
tine  and  then  in  Constantinople — and  with  rites 
and  ceremonies  taking  place  in  magnificent  new 
edifices  (such  as  Hagia  Sophia  in  Constantino¬ 
ple),  trained  choirs  of  singers,  each  with  its  own 
leader  (the  protopsaltes  for  the  right  choir,  the 
lampadarios  for  the  left — offices  common  in  Byz. 
churches  but  unknown  at  Hagia  Sophia  before 
1453  [see  Singer])  and  soloist  (the  domestikos  or 
kanonarches) ,  assumed  full  musical  responsibilities. 
Consequently,  after  ca.850  the  tendency  arose  to 
elaborate  and  to  ornament  the  music,  leading  to 
a  radically  new  melismatic  and  ultimately  kalo- 
phonic  style  (see  Teretismata). 

Byz.  musical  notation  passed  through  several 
stages  of  evolution  before  the  fully  diastematic 
system  (which  indicated  step  by  step  the  direction 
of  the  melody)  emerged  ca.  1175.  Earlier  forms 
were  memory  aids,  cuing  the  singer  along  a  fa¬ 
miliar  melodic  path;  they  remain  undeciphered 
today.  The  mature,  diastematic  Round  Notation, 
readily  convertible  into  the  modern  system,  rep¬ 
resented  a  highly  ingenious  complex  of  interre¬ 
lationships  among  a  handful  of  symbols  that  en¬ 
abled  composers  to  convey  a  great  variety  of 
rhythmical,  melodic,  and  dynamic  nuances. 

The  Oktoechos  provided  the  compositional 
framework  for  Byz.  psalmody  and  hymnody.  For 
all  practical  purposes,  this  system  of  modal  orga¬ 
nization  was  the  same  for  Latins,  Greeks,  and 
Slavs  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Each  mode  is  character¬ 
ized  by  a  deployment  of  a  restricted  set  of  melodic 
formulas  peculiar  to  that  mode,  which  constitutes 
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the  substance  of  the  hymn.  While  these  formulas 
may  be  arranged  in  many  different  combinations 
and  variations,  most  of  the  phrases  of  any  given 
chant  are  nevertheless  reducible  to  one  or  another 
of  this  small  number  of  melodic  fragments. 

Psalmody  and  hymnody  are  represented  in  Byz. 
MSS  by  both  florid  and  syllabic  settings.  Byz. 
syllabic  psalm-tones  display  extremely  primitive 
features,  such  as  the  rigidly  organized  four-element 
cadence,  which  is  mechanically  applied  to  the  last 
four  syllables  of  the  verse,  regardless  of  accent  or 
quantity.  The  florid  psalm  verses,  such  as  those 
for  the  Eucharist,  which  first  appeared  in  12th- 
and  i3th-C.  choir  books,  demonstrate  a  simple 
uniformity  in  motifs  that  transcends  modal  or¬ 
dering  and  undoubtedly  reflects  early  congrega¬ 
tional  recitative. 

A  special  position,  however,  was  accorded  to 
nonbiblica!  hymnody,  within  which  the  generic 
term  troparion  came  to  signify  a  monostrophic 
stanza,  or  one  of  a  series  of  stanzas,  in  poetic 
prose  of  irregular  length  and  accentuation.  The 
development  of  larger  forms  began  in  the  5th  C. 
with  the  rise  of  the  kontakion,  which  found  its 
apogee  in  the  work  of  Romanos  the  Melode.  In 
the  second  half  of  the  7th  C.,  the  kontakion  was 
supplanted  by  a  new  type  of  hymn,  the  kanon, 
initiated  by  Andrew  of  Crete  and  developed  by 
John  of  Damascus  and  Kosmas  the  Hymnog- 
rapher. 

Another  kind  of  hymn,  important  both  for  its 
numbers  and  for  the  variety  of  its  liturgical  uses, 
was  the  sticheron.  Proper  stichera,  accompanying 
both  the  fixed  psalms  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  vespers  and  the  psalmody  of  Lauds  in  the 
orthros,  exist  for  all  the  feasts  of  the  year,  the 
Sundays  and  weekdays  of  Lent,  and  the  recurrent 
cycle  of  eight  weeks  in  the  order  of  the  modes, 
which  begins  with  Easter.  Their  melodies,  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Sticherarion,  are  moderately  elab¬ 
orate  and  varied,  contrasting  with  the  more  rig¬ 
idly  syllabic  tradition  of  the  Heirmologion. 
Nevertheless,  all  forms  and  styles  of  Byz.  music, 
as  exhibited  in  the  early  sources,  are  strongly 
formulaic  in  design.  Only  in  the  final  period  of 
its  development  did  composers  abandon  this  pro¬ 
cedure  in  favor  of  the  highly  ornate  kalophonic 
style.  The  most  celebrated  of  them,  one  entirely 
representative  of  the  new  school,  was  John  Kou- 
kouzeles,  who  organized  the  new  chants  into 
larger  anthologies  called  Akolouthiai  (see  Papa- 
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dike).  This  final  phase  of  Byz.  musical  activity 
provided  the  main  thrust  that  was  to  survive 
throughout  the  Ottoman  period  and  still  domi¬ 
nates  current  Orthodox  musical  practice. 

There  exist  a  few  Byz.  theoretical  documents 
on  music,  which  are  usually  philosophical,  fre¬ 
quently  speculative,  and  rarely  concerned  with 
specific  problems.  The  more  conservative  ones 
simply  reproduce  late  classical  statements  on  har¬ 
mony  and  symphony  from  the  writings  of  Plato, 
Aristoxenos,  and  Ptolemy,  without  acknowledging 
contemporary  practice;  such  are  the  Quadrivium 
of  George  Pachymeres  and  the  three-volume 
Harmonika  transmitted  under  the  name  of  Manuel 
Bryennios.  Other  treatises  are  simply  catalogs  of 
neumata  and  melodic  formulas.  The  oldest  of  these, 
found  in  the  lOth-C.  MS  Athos,  Lavra  r.67,  lists 
rudiments  of  the  tonal  and  modal  systems  to¬ 
gether  with  the  names  and  graphic  representa¬ 
tions  of  early  musical  signs.  Of  the  discursive 
statements,  the  earliest,  known  as  the  Hagiopolites 
(12th  C.),  contains  observations  about  the  modes 
and  the  intonation  formulas.  It  is  followed  by  a 
Papadike,  the  dialogue  attributed  to  John  of  Da¬ 
mascus  that  begins  Ego  men  0  paides,  the  treatises 
of  John  Laskaris,  Manuel  Chrysaphes,  and  Ga¬ 
briel  Hieromonachos. 

lit.  E.  Wellesz,  A  History  of  Byzantine  Music  and  Hymnog- 
raphy  (Oxford  1961).  Strunk,  Essays.  -D.E.C. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  (povo-tKa  opyava). 
The  number,  kind,  and  function  of  musical  in¬ 
struments  in  Byz.  is  not  fully  understood.  No 
instrumental  music  survives  and  the  nature  of 
accompaniment  for  songs — whether  it  followed 
the  vocal  line  faithfully  or  indulged  in  hetero- 
phonic  embroidery — is  unknown.  Written  texts 
give  lists  of  names,  rather  than  descriptions  of 
musical  instruments,  and  it  is  difficult  to  establish 
the  relation  between  the  terms  and  the  pictorial 
evidence  preserved  in  MSS,  ivories,  and  metal¬ 
work.  John  Chrysostom  (PG  55:532^  62:112.12— 
14)  mentions  various  terms,  all  known  from  an¬ 
cient  sources:  kymbalon  (cymbal),  aulos  (flute),  tym- 
panon  (drum),  salpinx  (trumpet),  psalterion  (harp), 
kithara  (harp),  syrinx  (pipe).  In  Constantine  VII 
Porphyrogennetos  (De  cer.  379.7,  381.11)  are  cited 
cheirokymbalon  (cymbal)  and  pandoura  (lute);  in  a 
i4th-C.  ceremonial  book  (pseudo-Kod.  172.9-20), 


anakara  (cymbals)  as  well  as  horns  and  trumpets 
made  of  silver;  Libystros  and  Rhodamne  (ed.  J. 
Lambert,  p.315.3168)  adds  seistron  (metallic  rattle) 
and  boukinon  (trumpet).  The  distinction  between 
some  of  these  terms  is  unclear. 

Pictorial  data  are  provided  mostly  by  myth¬ 
ological  scenes  (flutes,  harps,  cymbals,  etc.);  by  the 
illustrations  of  the  Psalms  (e.g..  Cutler,  Aristocratic 
Psalters  39,  49,  73O,  in  which  David  is  often  rep¬ 
resented  playing  a  harp  or  a  lyre;  and  esp.  (if  it 
is  indeed  of  Byz.  origin)  by  the  i2th-C.  silver  vase 
from  Berezovo  (V.P.  Darkevic,  Svetskoe  iskusstvo 
Vizantii  [Moscow  1975]  163-77),  the  medallions 
of  which  show  musicians  playing  stringed  instru¬ 
ments  (both  plucked  and  bowed),  flutes,  trumpets, 
cymbals,  and  a  drum. 

Musical  instruments  played  little  if  any  role  in 
liturgy,  but  occupied  an  important  place  in  palace 
ceremonial,  noble  entertainment  (as  described  in 
Digenes  Akritas),  and  as  accompaniment  to  dances. 
At  wedding  celebrations,  such  as  those  described 
in  the  dialogue  Anacharsis  (260:965-67)  and  by 
Choniates  (Nik.Chon.  494.7-8),  string  and  wind 
instruments  (including  the  kithara,  pektides  [angle 
harps],  lyre,  and  aulos)  and  cymbals  were  played. 
The  description  in  a  i4th-C.  ceremonial  book  of 
the  Christmas  Eve  procession  in  Constantinople 
reveals  the  existence  of  a  small  imperial  band 
(pseudo-Kod.  197.12—19).  The  musicians  (paig- 
niotai),  who  stood  behind  the  clergy  and  were 
separated  from  the  crowd  by  standard-bearers, 
consisted  of  trumpeters  (salpinktai),  horn  players 
(bykinatores),  cymbal  players  ( anakaristai ),  and  pip¬ 
ers  ( souroulistai ).  According  to  pseudo-Kodinos, 
musicians  using  “smaller  instruments”  were  not 
part  of  the  band.  Horns,  trumpets,  and  cymbals — 
played  singly  or  in  concert — were  used  in  battles 
( Strat.Maurik .  2.17;  Nik.Chon.  381.31—32),  as  were 
tympana  (Leo  Diac.  24.17,  36.6). 

Both  the  repertory  and  construction  technique 
of  Byz.  musical  instruments  were  heavily  based 
on  ancient  tradition,  although  some  innovations 
were  made  under  Eastern  and/or  Western  influ¬ 
ence,  such  as  use  of  drums  and  bowed  string 
instruments.  One  of  the  most  imposing  instru¬ 
ments  was  the  organ. 

Actual  examples  of  Byz.  musical  instruments 
are  extremely  rare.  In  Corinth  the  wooden  body 
of  a  lyre  (10th  or  11th  C.)  has  been  discovered; 
the  bowl  would  have  been  covered  by  a  sound¬ 


board  (of  leather  or  wood),  on  which  strings  would 
be  fastened;  neither  has  survived  (Ph.  Anogei- 
anakes,  DChAE  3 4  [1962/3]  115—25). 

lit.  S.  Karakases,  Hellenika  mousika  organa  (Athens  1970) 
42—81.  W.  Bachmann,  The  Origins  of  Bowing  and  the  Devel¬ 
opment of  Bowed  Instruments  (London  1969)  34— 40.  J.  Braun, 
“Musical  Instruments  in  Byzantine  Illuminated  MSS,"  Early 
Music  8  (1980)  312—27.  Koukoules,  Bios  5:239-44. 

-D  E  C.,  A.K 

MUSICIANS  (/mover lkoL).  While  vocal  music  and 
singers  were  sponsored  and  encouraged  in  eccle¬ 
siastical  circles,  instrumental  musicians  in  Byz. 
were  accorded  little  recognition.  Indeed,  most 
references  to  instrumental  music-making  in  the 
early  period  condemn  the  practice.  Rhetorical 
outbursts  by  church  fathers,  such  as  John  Chry¬ 
sostom  (“Where  aulos  players  are,  there  Christ  is 
not,”  PG  62:389.52-53),  were  strengthened  by 
strict  ecclesiastical  legislation.  Legal  tradition  de¬ 
nied  baptism  to  aulos  and  kithara  players  unless 
they  renounced  their  trade  (Apostolic  Consti¬ 
tutions  8:2.9;  Epiphanios  of  Salamis,  PG 
42:832 A),  and  a  4th-C.  Alexandrian  law  set  ex- 
communication  as  the  penalty  for  a  cantor  who 
learned  to  play  the  kithara.  This  vehemence  against 
instrumental  musicians  is  primarily  explained  by 
the  association  of  musical  instruments  with  sex¬ 
ual  license,  luxurious  banquets,  and  the  immor¬ 
ality  of  the  theater  (J.  McKinnon,  Current  Mu¬ 
sicology  1  [1965]  69—82).  Nothing  more  is  known 
about  the  social  status  of  musicians  and  no  names 
of  players  have  been  preserved.  Descriptions  of 
musical  performances  at  receptions  and  proces¬ 
sions  in  the  writings  of  Constantine  VII  and 
pseudo-Kodinos  (see  Musical  Instruments)  sug¬ 
gest  that,  in  later  periods,  musicians  were  given 
certain  official  duties,  though  nothing  about  their 
training  or  the  scope  of  their  activities  is  known. 
In  the  dialogue  Anacharsis  (218—25),  the  art  of 
instrumental  performance  is  considered  a  feature 
of  noble  breeding.  Finally,  while  the  folk  music 
tradition  must  have  been  vigorous,  no  source  de¬ 
scribes  the  musician’s  role  in  it.  The  most  inter¬ 
esting  representations  of  Byz.  musicians  are  on 
the  medallions  of  the  silver  vase  from  Berezovo 
(in  the  Urals),  now  in  the  Hermitage  (Inv.  to  3) 
(V.P.  Darkevic,  Svetskoe  iskusstvo  Vizantii  [Moscow 
1975]  nos.i  17-33). 

lit.  Wellesz,  Mimic  91— 97.  —D.E.C. 


MUTANABBI,  AL-,  more  fully  Abu-al-Tayyib 
Ahmad  ibn  al-Husayn  al-Mutanabbl,  Arab  poet 
and  warrior;  born  Kufa  915,  died  Iraq  965.  He 
joined  the  entourage  of  Sayf  al-Dawla  at  Aleppo 
from  948  to  957,  and  accompanied  the  HamdAnid 
ruler  on  most  expeditions,  including  the  almost 
annual  campaigns  into  Byz.  territory  between  950 
and  957.  Thereafter,  court  intrigue  forced  him 
to  leave  Aleppo,  and  his  unfulfilled  ambition  to 
become  governor  of  some  province  led  him  to  the 
courts  of  Egypt  and  Persia.  He  was  killed  by 
marauders  on  his  way  to  Baghdad. 

His  odes  on  Sayf  al-Dawla’s  war  against  Byz., 
besides  their  artistry,  are  valuable  historical  doc¬ 
uments.  Of  his  almost  300  known  poems,  about 
20,  some  fairly  long,  are  devoted  to  Sayf’s  Byz. 
campaigns,  and  two  or  three  refer  to  Byz.  envoys 
or  otherwise  bear  on  Byz. -Arab  relations.  Though 
containing  poetic  hyperbole,  his  poems,  with  his¬ 
torical  notes  by  various  commentators,  provide 
valuable  and  often  specific  details  of  campaigns 
and  their  sequence  of  events,  itineraries,  topon¬ 
ymy,  names  of  Byz.  personages,  actual  battles,  and 
the  reactions  of  combatants,  as  with  the  battle  of 
Adata  (al-Hadath),  30  Oct.  954.  In  addition,  he 
often  throws  light  on  the  strength  and  weakness 
of  Hamdanid  war  efforts  and  public  relations, 
and  supplements  the  reports  of  historians  and 
other  literary  sources  on  the  Byz. -Arab  encounter. 

ed.  Diwan  al-Mutanabbi  [Collected  Poems],  with  cUkbarI’s 
Commentary,  ed.  M.  Saqqa  et  al.,  4  vols.  (Cairo  1936;  rp. 
1971).  Fr.  tr.  of  extracts  in  Vasiliev,  Byz.  Arabes  2.2:304- 
48. 

lit.  M.  Canard,  “Mutanabbi  et  la  guerre  byzantino- 
arabe,”  in  Al  Mutanabbi  (Beirut  1936)  1  —  16.  R.  Blachere, 
Un  poete  arabe  du  IVe  siecle  de  I’Hegire  (Xe  siecle  de  J.-C.):  Abou 
f-Tayyib  al-Motanabbi  (Paris  1935).  Sezgin,  GAS  2:484-97. 

-A.Sh. 

MUCTASIM  (’ Apr/cratc  in  the  story  of  Forty-two 
Martyrs  of  Amorion),  caliph  of  the  cAbbAsids 
(833-42);  born  between  795  and  797,  died  5  Jan. 
842.  He  was  the  son  of  HArun  al-Rashid.  Under 
his  brother  Ma’mun,  Mu'tasim  campaigned  against 
Byz.  in  Asia  Minor.  After  his  accession  in  Aug. 
833  he  defeated  the  Khurramites,  who  fled  to 
Theophilos  with  Theophobos.  He  sought  peace 
with  Byz.,  but  Theophilos  sacked  Zapetra  (re¬ 
portedly  Harun’s  birthplace)  in  837.  In  838 
Muctasim  led  a  great  expedition  into  Asia  Minor 
that  defeated  Theophilos  at  Dazimon  on  22  July, 
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seized  Ankyra,  and  on  1 2  Aug.  captured  Amorion 
(the  birthplace  of  Theophilos’s  father,  Michael 
II).  Many  captives  were  sold  as  slaves,  but  a  group 
of  murdered  officers  became  celebrated  in  ha¬ 
giography  as  the  Forty-two  Martyrs  of  Amorion. 

lit.  J.B.  Bury,  “Mutasim’s  March  through  Cappadocia 
in  a.d.  838,”  JHS  29  (1909)  120-29.  Vasiliev,  Byz.  Arabes 
1:124—90.  K.V.  Zettersteen,  FA  3:785.  -P.A.H. 

MUTILATION.  Like  all  bodily  punishments,  mu¬ 
tilation  was  economical  to  execute  and  in  addition 
stigmatized  the  person  punished  without  actually 
violating  taboos  against  killing.  It  was  so  com¬ 
monly  used  in  late  Roman  criminal  justice — which 
left  the  choice  of  penalty  largely  to  the  appro¬ 
priate  officials — that  Justinian  I  was  compelled  to 
forbid  its  abuse  (Nov.Just.  134.13),  without  en¬ 
tirely  renouncing  it.  It  became  a  crucial  part  of 
the  penal  system  of  the  Ecloga:  in  cases  of  major 
theft,  counterfeiting,  and  the  infliction  of  severe 
bodily  harm,  the  culprit’s  hand  was  cut  off;  in 
cases  of  perjury,  the  tongue.  For  sacrilege  the 
punishment  was  blinding;  for  bestiality,  castra¬ 
tion;  for  adultery,  cutting  off  the  nose.  Many  of 
these  punishments  more  or  less  reflected  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  offense.  In  the  7th  C.  mutilation  was 
widely  used  in  political  struggles  to  prevent  a 
possible  usurper  from  seizing  the  throne;  the  case 
of  Justinian  II  shows,  however,  that  this  preven¬ 
tive  measure  was  not  always  successful.  In  the 
case  of  saints,  mutilation  of  the  body,  whether 
voluntary  or  inflicted  by  persecutors,  might  ac¬ 
tually  have  served  to  sanctify  it.  In  certain  cases 
the  wealthy  were  fined  for  crimes  for  which  the 
poor  were  given  corporal  punishment.  Corporal 
punishment  was  also  applied  as  an  administrative 
measure — for  refusal  to  pay  taxes  or  violation  of 
trade  regulations. 

Mutilation  is  in  obvious  discord  with  Christian 
morality.  Some  scholars,  however,  considered  its 
application  as  a  humanitarian  act  allegedly  substi¬ 
tuting  for  the  capital  punishment  of  pagan  Ro¬ 
man  law. 

lit.  Sinogowitz,  Strafrechl  18—22.  E.  Patlagean,  “Byzance 
et  le  blason  penal  du  corps,”  Sodalitas  6  (Rome  1984)  405— 
26.  -A.K. 

MYLASA  AND  MELANOUDION  (MvAd<cr><ro, 
MeAzxeouSioi'),  theme  of  southwestern  Asia  Minor 
first  attested  in  1143  as  the  theme  of  Mylasa. 


Under  Manuel  I,  when  it  replaced  the  parts  of 
Kibyrrhaiotai  still  under  Byz.  control,  it  re¬ 
ceived  the  name  Mylasa  and  Melanoudion.  It  also 
comprised  the  region  of  Miletos.  The  theme, 
commanded  by  a  doux,  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  documents  of  the  Lembiotissa  monastery; 
it  survived  until  Byz.  rule  in  the  area  ended  in 
the  late  13th  C.  In  1259,  Theodore  Kalothetos 
was  doux  of  Mylasa  as  well  as  Thrakesion  (Ahr- 
weiler,  infra  146O.  The  theme  was  well  defended; 
it  preserves  the  remains  of  numerous  Byz.  for¬ 
tresses  (W.  Muller-Wiener,  IstMitt  11  [1961]  8- 
24),  notable  among  them  the  walls  of  Mela¬ 
noudion,  ancient  Heracleia  ad  Latmum,  which  date 
to  the  13th  C.,  and  the  fortified  monasteries  of 
Latros.  The  town  of  Mylasa,  now  Milas,  contains 
no  significant  Byz.  remains. 

lit.  Ahrweiler,  “Smyrne”  127—30.  -C.F. 

MYRA  (Miipa,  now  Deinre),  metropolis  of  Lycia. 
Myra  flourished  in  late  antiquity:  walls  were  con¬ 
structed  under  Marcian  ( AnthGr ,  bk.15, 110.2),  and 
the  whole  city  was  rebuilt  by  Justinian  I  after  the 
earthquake  of  529.  Although  the  civic  monu¬ 
ments  of  Myra  are  poorly  known,  remains  of  its 
port,  Andriake,  indicate  substantial  growth  in  the 
6th  C.  Myra  was  subject  to  often  devastating  Arab 
raids  during  the  7th— 8th  C.  Building  activity  in 
city  and  port  indicate  recovery  in  the  11th  C., 
interrupted  by  Turkish  and  Latin  attacks,  then 
yielding  to  desolation  and  Turkish  conquest  in 
the  late  12th  C.  Myra’s  major  monument,  the 
Church  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Myra,  was  a  cross- 
domed  basilica  built  over  the  ruins  of  a  Justinianic 
church,  perhaps  in  the  8th  C.  During  the  11th- 
12th  C.,  when  it  was  an  important  pilgrimage 
center,  it  was  redecorated  and  enlarged.  The  for¬ 
tress  on  the  acropolis  shows  two  periods,  probably 
of  the  7th— 8th  and  12th  C.  The  region  of  Myra 
contains  numerous  stone  churches  (notably  the 
monastery  of  Holy  Sion),  chapels,  and  entire  vil¬ 
lages  that  indicate  considerable  prosperity  in  the 
6th  C.  and  general  decline  or  abandonment  there¬ 
after. 

lit.  J.  Borchhardt.  Myra  (Berlin  1975).  R.M.  Harrison, 
“Churches  and  Chapels  of  Central  Lycia,”  AnatSt  13  (1963) 
117-51.  -C.F. 

MYRELAION,  MONASTERY  OF  (Bodrum  Ca 
mii),  located  west  of  the  Forum  Tauri  in  Constan¬ 


tinople  (see  Constantinople,  Monuments  of). 
The  origins  of  Myrelaion  (Mvpskcuov),  allegedly 
named  after  an  icon  of  the  Virgin  that  exuded 
myrrh,  are  obscure.  Before  920  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  Romanos  I  Lekapenos,  who  either 
built  or  acquired  a  mansion  constructed  over  the 
remains  of  a  vast  5th-C.  rotunda  (R.  Naumann, 
IstMitt  16  [1966]  199—216).  Romanos  added  a 
church  (probably  between  920  and  922)  and  con¬ 
verted  the  complex  into  a  nunnery;  he  himself 
and  several  members  of  his  family  were  buried 
there,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  previous  em¬ 
perors,  who  were  buried  at  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Apostles.  Endowed  with  estates  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Greece,  the  Myrelaion  convent  housed 
several  illustrious  inmates,  including  the  wife  and 
daughter  of  Isaac  I.  By  1315  it  had  evidently  been 
converted  into  a  male  monastery  (Hunger-Kres- 
ten,  PatrKP,  no.  10. 106-07).  It  1S  last  mentioned 
in  Byz.  sources  in  1400. 

Constructed  entirely  of  brick,  the  Myrelaion 
church  is  a  cross-in-square  structure  built  over  a 
lower  story  so  as  to  bring  it  to  the  same  level  as 
the  mansion.  In  the  Palaiologan  period  the  sub¬ 
structure  of  the  church  was  used  for  burials.  My¬ 
relaion  was  transformed  into  a  mosque,  probably 
under  Bayezid  II  (1481-1512),  and  took  its  name, 
Bodrum  Camii  (“cellar  mosque’’),  from  the  sub¬ 
structure  of  the  church.  Badly  restored  in  1964— 
65,  Myrelaion  was  recently  refurbished  for  use  as 
a  mosque. 

LIT.  C.L.  Striker,  The  Myrelaion  ( Bodrum  Camii)  in  Istanbul 
(Princeton  1981).  D.  Talbot  Rice,  “Excavations  at  Bodrum 
Camii,”  Byzantion  8  (1933)  151-74.  Janin,  Eglises  CP  351- 
54-  — C.M.,  A.M.T. 

MYREPSOS.  See  Perfumes  and  Unguents. 

MYREPSOS,  NICHOLAS,  probably  the  author 
of  a  late  Byz.  compilation  of  pharmaceutical  rec¬ 
ipes,  collected  into  a  work  called  the  Dynameron 
and  attributed  to  “Nicholas.”  Nicholas  Myrepsos 
(Mupei/io?,  lit.  “preparer  of  unguents”)  has  been 
traditionally  identified  with  the  Nicholas  who  was 
chief  physician  (aktouarios)  at  the  court  of  John 
III  Vatatzes  in  1241  (Akrop.  63.13-15).  Mod¬ 
eled  after  the  much  more  modest  Antidotarium  of 
Nicholas  of  Salerno  (just  under  150  recipes),  the 
Dynameron  has  2,656  recipes,  arranged  in  48  classes 
based  on  pharmaceutical  properties;  of  particular 


interest  are  the  87  kollyria,  “eye  salves”  (E.  Savage- 
Smith,  DOP  38  [1984]  183!),  51  enemas,  98  oint¬ 
ments,  12  recipes  for  narcotics,  and  15  recipes  for 
powders  and  salves  to  repel  insects.  As  in  the 
Properties  of  Foods  by  Symeon  Seth,  one  observes 
Arabic  influence  in  the  Dynameron:  musk,  cam¬ 
phor,  and  senna  are  mentioned  frequently.  This 
text  became  the  major  source  of  Byz.  pharmacy 
and  pharmacology  available  in  western  Europe; 
Nicholas  of  Reggio  translated  it  into  Latin  (14th 
C.).  A  copy  of  the  Dynameron,  together  with  bo¬ 
tanical  and  astrological  texts,  was  completed  in 
Aug.  1339  by  the  priest  Kosmas  Kamelos,  exarch 
of  the  metropolitan  of  Athens,  for  the  physician 
Demetrios  Chloras  (Paris,  B.N.  gr.  2243).  Its  mini¬ 
atures  include  a  doctor  holding  a  vial,  his  patient 
on  crutches,  a  pharmacist  and  an  assistant  mixing 
drugs  (Spatharakis,  Corpus,  no.251,  fig.451). 

ed.  Lat.  tr.  only — Medicamentorum  opus  in  sectiones  qua- 
dragmtaoclo  digestum,  ed.  L.  Fuchs  (Basel  1549). 

lit.  P.G.  Kritikos  and  S.N.  Papadaki,  “Contribution  a 
rhistoire  de  la  pharmacie  chez  les  Byzantins,”  Veroffentlich- 
ungen  der  Intemationalen  Gesellschaft  fiir  Geschichte  der  Phar- 
mazie  e.V.  n.s.  32  (1969)  igf,  58 f.  F.  Held,  Nikolaos  Salerni- 
tanus  und  Nikolaos  Myrepsos  (Leipzig  1916).  PI  P,  110.19865. 

-J.S.,  A.C. 

MYRIOBIBLION.  See  Bibliotheca. 

MYRIOKEPHALON  (M vpiOKeefsakov),  site  in 
Phrygia  east  of  Choma  that  gave  its  name  to  a 
battle  of  17  Sept.  1176  between  Byz.  and  the 
Seljuks.  After  strengthening  the  frontier  by  re¬ 
fortifying  Dorylaion  and  Soublaion  (see  Choma), 
Manuel  I  Komnenos  decided  to  break  the  power 
of  Kilic  Arslan  I.  He  set  out  with  a  huge  army 
in  the  summer  of  1 176,  marching  past  Laodikeia, 
Chonai,  Choma,  and  the  ruined  fortress  of  My- 
riokephalon.  The  sultan,  whose  offer  of  peace 
had  been  rejected,  occupied  the  long  and  narrow 
pass  of  Tzibritze  on  the  route  of  the  Byz.  army. 
Meanwhile  he  sent  irregular  troops  to  harass  the 
Byz.  forces  and  scorched  the  earth  before  them. 
When  Manuel  and  the  army  entered  the  pass  on 
17  Sept.,  they  were  overwhelmed  by  the  Turks, 
who  descended  from  the  heights  and  inflicted 
such  catastrophic  losses  that  Manuel  contem¬ 
plated  abandoning  the  army  in  secret  flight.  Since 
Turkish  losses  were  also  considerable,  the  sultan 
made  peace,  demanding  only  that  Manuel’s  new 
fortifications  be  dismantled.  The  battle  was  de- 
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it,  often  with  soldiers  at  his  feet  and  grave  clothes 
visible  in  the  entryway,  while  the  women  huddle 
at  the  left.  Sometimes  one  woman  turns  to  flee, 
suggesting  the  vivid  emotions  found  in  the  de¬ 
scription  by  Nicholas  Mesarites  of  a  mosaic  in 
the  Holy  Apostles  in  Constantinople.  The  Myr- 
rophoroi  appear  in  certain  other  scenes:  sitting 
mourning  on  the  ground  beside  Christ’s  sarcoph¬ 
agus,  prostrate  before  the  risen  Christ,  or  very 
rarely— in  the  scene  of  Christ’s  encounter  with 
Mary  Magdalene  in  the  garden.  (See  also  Ap¬ 
pearances  of  Christ  after  the  Passion.) 

lit.  Millet,  Recherches  517-54-  -A.W.C. 

MYRTAITES  (/ivpTCH'rrjs),  an  enigmatic  office  or 
title  mentioned  in  the  i4th-C.  ceremonial  book  of 
pseudo-KoDiNOs:  the  myrtaites  occupied  a  low  rank 
on  the  hierarchical  ladder,  between  the  sebastos 
and  prokathemenoi  of  towns,  whereas  the  megas 
myrtaites  followed  the  domestikos  of  the  Western 
themes;  their  functions  are  not  defined.  The  myr¬ 
taites  is  rarely  mentioned  in  other  sources:  the 
myrtaites  George  Doukopoulos  probably  signed  an 
act  of  donation  of  131 1  ( Docheiar .,  p.117);  in  1328 
Maria,  wife  of  the  myrtaites  George  Prokopios, 
concluded  an  agreement  with  the  monks  of  Hi- 
landar  (Chil,  no.  117);  Mazaris  twice  refers  to 
wise  statements  of  a  certain  myrtaites  Andronikos 
(ed.  A.  Smithies  [1975]  PP-  10.14,  26.3)  who  died 
before  1414. 

lit.  Guilland,  Titres,  pt.XXIV,  148b  -A.K. 

MYSTAGOGIA.  See  Commentaries. 


scribed  in  detail  by  Niketas  Choniates  (Nik. Chon. 
178-190,  who  blamed  the  emperor  for  the  de¬ 
feat,  and  by  Manuel  himself  in  a  letter  to  the 
English  king  Henry  II.  Manuel  s  account  tried  to 
soften  the  effect  of  the  disaster,  which  had  shaken 
the  West  and  allowed  Frederick  Barbarossa  to 
assume  an  insolent  position  toward  the  weak  king 
of  the  Greeks.” 

In  the  last  years  of  his  reign,  however,  Manuel 
I  managed  to  improve  the  situation:  he  did  not 
dismantle  Dorylaion  (as  he  had  promised  after 
the  battle),  and  he  successfully  repelled  Turkish 
attacks  such  as  that  against  the  city  of  Klaudiou- 
polis  (P.  Wirth,  BZ  50  [1957]  68-73).  Nonetheless, 
the  battle  had  decisive  effects:  Byz.  plans  to  gain 
supremacy  over  the  Seljuks  were  abandoned,  the 
frontier  was  seriously  weakened  (Dorylaion  and 
Kotyaion,  its  major  bastions,  were  in  Turkish 
hands  by  1182);  and  the  whole  area  was  exposed 
to  raids  and  nomadic  occupations  that  made  it 
Turkish  by  the  end  of  the  century.  The  battle  is 
incorrectly  named,  for  it  was  fought  not  at  Myri- 
okephalon  but  in  the  pass  of  Tzibritze,  whose 
location  has  been  established  north  of  Lake  Egri- 
dir  in  Pisidia. 

LIT.  E.  Eickhoff,  “Der  On  der  Schlacht  von  Myrioke- 
phalon,”  VIII.  Turk  Tarih  Kongresi ,  vol.  2  (Ankara  1982) 
679-87.  A.  Vasiliev,  “Manuel  Comnenus  and  Henry  Plan- 
tagenet,”  BZ  29  (1929-30)  238-44.  ~CF 

MYRROPHOROI  (/ wpocfopoi ,  lit.  “unguent- 
bearers”),  a  term  sometimes  applied  to  the  half- 
dozen  women  who  placed  themselves  at  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  Christ  (cf.  Synax.CP  789.7-18)  but  more 
usually  confined  to  the  women  who  brought  spices 
to  Christ’s  tomb  on  Easter  morning.  According  to 
Matthew  28:1 — 9,  Mary  Magdalene  and  Mary,  the 
mother  of  James,  came  to  look  at  Jesus  grave. 
The  resurrected  Christ  met  them  and  greeted 
them  saying  Chairete,  and  they  clasped  his  feet, 
falling  prostrate  before  him.  In  art,  the  Myrro- 
phoroi  are  depicted  most  often  at  the  empty  tomb. 
In  Early  Christian  art,  the  tomb  is  usually  shown 
as  a  round  structure  recalling  the  rotunda  of  the 
Anastasis  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  there  may 
be  two  women  (Mt  28:1—7;  Sancta  Sanctorum 
reliquary)  or  three  (Mk  16:1  —  10;  Baptistery  at 
Dura  Europos).  Thereafter,  except  in  rare  in¬ 
stances  illustrating  John  20:1-2,  there  are  but 
two.  The  round  tomb  is  replaced  after  the  8th  C. 
by  a  cave:  the  angel  sits  on  a  stony  block  before 


MYSTERION  (pivaTppiov),  term  used  to  designate 
any  of  a  number  of  secret  cults  of  Greco-Roman 
antiquity,  such  as  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  Mith- 
raism,  and  veneration  of  Isis.  Enormously  varied, 
mystena  included  three  major  features:  worship  of 
the  divine  Mother  Earth  (as  Demeter  at  Eleusis), 
the  tendency  to  replace  rigid  dogma  with  the 
“religion  of  sentiment,”  and  the  search  for  salva¬ 
tion.  Even  though  rooted  in  primitive  and  oriental 
cults,  later  mystery  religions  formed  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  in  which  early  Christianity  developed.  The 
notable  similarities  between  Christianity  and  the 
mysteries  were  early  recognized  and  indignantly 
rejected  by  early  Christian  authors:  Tertullian 
accused  mysteria  of  imitating  Christianity.  A  more 


sophisticated  position  was  taken  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  who  summoned  believers  to  join  the 
new  mysteries  of  the  Logos.  Despite  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  pagan  secret  cults  and  the  Christian 
mysteries  of  the  Trinity,  Incarnation,  and  Salva¬ 
tion,  the  terminology  of  mysteries,  as  used  by  the 
church  fathers,  esp.  John  Chrysostom  and 
pseudo-DioNYSios  the  Areopacite,  served  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  ineffability  of  God  and  the  salutary 
interventions  of  God  in  history.  This  terminology 
was  applied  to  liturgy  (“frightful  mystery”),  sac¬ 
raments,  and  revelation,  and  permeated  Chris¬ 
tian  symbolism  with  its  images  of  the  mysteries  of 
the  cross  (esp.  exalted  in  the  apocryphal  Acts  of 
the  apostle  Andrew),  of  baptism,  of  the  symbolic 
presentation  of  Christ  as  Helios  and  the  Church 
as  Selene,  the  moon. 

lit.  H.  Rahner,  Gnechische  Mythen  m  christlicher  Deutung 
(Zurich  1945)  21—224.  M.J.Scheeben,  The  Mysteries  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  (St.  Louis  1946).  -A.K. 


MYSTICISM  in  Byz.  is  a  notion  of  immediate 
experience  or  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  divine 
that  surpasses  rational,  logical  perception  and 
knowledge  as  well  as  “normal”  religious  conscious¬ 
ness.  Apart  from  the  title  Mystical  Theology  and 
formulas  derived  therefrom  in  pseudo-DioNYSios 
the  Areopagite,  the  term  mystikos,  in  contrast  to 
the  Western  tradition,  is  not  used  as  a  technical 
term  in  the  East.  In  Origen  (In  Johannem  1,30.29), 
the  Cappadocians,  and  later  church  fathers,  how¬ 
ever,  it  occurs  in  the  context  of  apophatic  theol¬ 
ogy,  and  its  attainment  is  seen  as  an  intellectual 
or  “ecstatic”  act.  The  reference  point  of  the  Byz. 
mystic  was  intellectual  “vision”  attained  through 
pure  prayer  by  mature  individuals  (monachos,  mono- 
tropos)  who  have  surpassed  the  two  stages  of  prac¬ 
tice  and  contemplation  ( theoria  physike).  This 
is  exemplified  in  Evagrios  Pontikos  whose  influ¬ 
ence  on  monastic  spirituality,  particularly  in  the 
tradition  of  Sinai,  persisted  in  spite  of  his  condem¬ 
nation  as  an  Origenist  and  his  intellectualism, 
which  contrasted  with  the  Areopagite’s  “mystical 
theology,”  involving  ecstatic  union  granted  through 
grace.  These  facts  are  firmly  rooted  in  the  syn¬ 
thesis  of  Maximos  the  Confessor,  which  inte¬ 
grated  the  Evagrian  “movement  out  of  the  world 
and  out  of  the  self”  ( ekdemia )  with  the  ecstatic 
experience  of  the  Areopagite. 

In  the  11th  C.,  with  Symeon  the  Theologian, 
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a  new  element  comes  to  the  fore  in  the  history  of 
Byz.  mysticism.  Following  Diadochos  of  Photike 
and  John  Klimax,  Symeon  developed  the  doc¬ 
trine  that  divine  activity  can  be  spiritually  and 
sensually  perceived;  without  experience  and  feel¬ 
ing,  the  mental  and  spiritual  life  dies.  What  had 
been  casually  treated  by  his  predecessors  became 
for  Symeon  the  basis  of  his  spirituality.  This  spir¬ 
ituality  prevailed  on  Athos  in  the  14th  C.  owing 
to  the  influence  of  Gregory  Sinaites  and  led  in 
hesychasm  to  the  belief  that  “vision”  or  “mysti¬ 
cism”  can  be  learned  by  everyone;  it  also  resulted 
(in  contrast  to  tradition)  in  a  high  esteem  for  the 
visionary  elements,  esp.  of  certain  experiences  of 
light,  attainable  through  concentration  and 
breathing  techniques.  From  the  time  of  Symeon 
onward,  particularly  in  texts  on  the  hesychastic 
“method  of  prayer,”  meditation  receives  scant  at¬ 
tention,  but  in  the  sacramental  mysticism  of  Nich¬ 
olas  Kabasilas  it  finds  its  appropriate  place  once 
again. 

lit.  I.  Hausherr,  “Les  grands  courants  de  la  spirituality 
orientale, ”  OrChrP  1  (1935)  114-38.  V.  Lossky,  The  Mystical 
Theology  of  the  Eastern  Church  (London  1957).  J.M.  Rist, 
“Mysticism  and  Transcendence  in  Later  Neoplatonism,” 
Hermes  92  (1964)  213-25.  Beck,  Jahrtausend  192-203.  J. 
Danielou,  Platonisme  et  theologie  mystique.  Essai  sur  la  doctrine 
spirituelle  de  saint  Gregoire  de  Nysse  (Paris  1944).  ).  Vanneste, 
Le  mystere  de  Dieu:  Essai  sur  la  structure  rationnelle  de  la  doctrine 
mystique  du  Pseudo-Denys  I'Areopagite  (Paris  1959).  H.  Lewy, 
Chaldean  Oracles  and  Theurgy:  Mysticism,  Magic  and  Platonism 
in  the  Later  Roman  Empire  (rev.  ed.  Paris  1978).  -K.-H.U. 

MYSTIKOS  ( pwcniKOs t,  lit.  “secret,  private”),  high- 
ranking  functionary.  The  office  is  known  from 
the  second  half  of  the  9th  C.,  when  Leo  Choi- 
rosphaktes  was  mystikos  of  Basil  I  (G.  Kolias,  Leon 
Choirosphactes  [Athens  1939]  127.96).  Dolger  (Di¬ 
plomats  64)  considered  the  mystikos  as  a  secretary 
for  the  emperor’s  private  correspondence,  whereas 
Oikonomides  ( Listes  324)  viewed  the  mystikos  as  a 
judicial  official;  in  any  case,  the  mystikos  was  very 
close  to  the  emperor  and  could  also  carry  out  the 
duties  of  protasekretis,  judge,  and  chief  of  the  im¬ 
perial  koiton.  Known  mystikoi  include  several  w'ell- 
educated  people  such  as  the  future  patriarch 
Nicholas  [I]  Mystikos  and  Theodore  Daph- 
nopates.  The  office  existed  until  the  15th  C. 

The  term  served  as  a  basis  for  the  formation  of 
the  names  of  additional  offices:  in  1057  the  pro- 
tomystikos  John  Xeros  was  assigned  to  preside  over 
a  legal  case  ( Pantel. ,  no. 5. 8);  the  terms  mystographos 
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and  mystolektes  are  often  found  on  seals.  The  mys 
tographos,  who  follows  the  mystikos  in  the  loth-C. 
taktikon  of  Escurial,  may  have  been  the  assistant 
of  the  mystikos',  he  also  fulfilled  notarial  and  judi¬ 
cial  duties.  First  mentioned  in  an  inscription  of 
911/12  (Gregoire,  Inscriptions,  110.302),  this  office 
seems  to  have  disappeared  after  1 100.  Among 
mystographoi  there  were  also  scholars  such  as  John 
Mauropous.  Mystolektai,  known  primarily  from 
seals  of  the  1  ith-i2th  C.,  served  also  as  courtiers 
(primikerios  and  koitonites),  notaries,  and  judges. 

lit.  R.  Guilland,  “Etudes  sur  l’histoire  administrative  de 
l’Empire  byzantin:  Le  mystique  ho  mystikos,”  REB  26  (1968) 
2*79—96.  Laurent,  Corpus  2:50—76.  P.  Magdalino,  The  Not- 
So-Secret  Functions  of  the  Mystikos,”  REB  42  (1984)  229- 
40. 

MYTILENE.  See  Lesbos. 

MYTILENE  TREASURE,  dated  to  the  7th  C. 
and  found  in  1951  at  Krategos,  on  the  island  of 


Lesbos,  8  km  south  of  Mytilene.  Now  in  the  Byz¬ 
antine  Museum,  Athens,  the  treasure  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  domestic  silver  plate  made  up  as  a  set, 
unlike  the  First  and  Second  Cyprus  Treasures 
and  the  Lampsakos  Treasure,  which  were  formed 
over  several  generations  of  owners.  The  Mytilene 
Treasure  is  composed  of  17  silver  objects  (four 
plates,  two  trullae,  a  ewer,  a  lampstand,  a  lamp, 
eight  spoons),  21  pieces  of  gold  jewelry,  a  bronze 
stamp  with  two  monograms,  32  gold  coins  of 
Phokas  and  Herakleios,  and  bronze  coins  of  565- 
610.  Except  for  the  spoons,  the  vessels  all  bear 
silver  stamps  of  605-630.  Although  occasionally 
described  as  liturgical  vessels,  the  large  naked 
Aphrodite  on  one  trulla  handle  is  sufficient  to 
indicate  a  profane  use  for  the  whole  treasure, 
given  the  homogeneity  of  craftsmanship  and  date. 

LIT.  A.K.  Vavritsas,  “Anaskaphe  Krategou  Mytilenes,” 
PraklArchEt  (1954)  317-29-  Dodd,  By z.  Silver  Stamps,  nos. 
co  ak-ao  aJUKO.  -M.M.M. 


NABLUS.  See  Neapolis. 

NAG  HAMMADI,  site  near  the  Nile  north  of 
Luxor  where  a  collection  of  Coptic  MSS  produced 
in  the  4th  C.  was  discovered  in  1945.  The  MSS 
are  now  in  the  Coptic  Museum  in  Cairo.  The 
collection  consists  of  52  tractates  in  12  papyrus 
codices  plus  part  of  a  thirteenth.  The  book  covers 
were  stiffened  with  papyrus  letters  and  docu¬ 
ments,  some  dated,  and  these  indicate  that  the 
collection  was  buried  ca.400.  All  tractates  were 
translated  from  Greek  into  Coptic.  Gnostic  thought, 
Hermetic  and  popular  philosophy,  and  orthodox 
Christian  devotion  are  represented  in  the  collec¬ 
tion. 

The  collection  constitutes  the  most  important 
single  source  for  the  study  of  Gnosticism  without 
the  filter  of  Christian  heresiologists.  The  burial  of 
the  MSS  close  to  an  important  monastic  center 
(Pbow,  the  monastery  of  Pachomios)  may  also 
illuminate  the  mixture  of  orthodox  and  hetero¬ 
dox  belief  in  early  monasticism.  Wisse  {infra)  has 
argued  that  the  common  thread  in  the  tractates 
is  a  belief  in  asceticism  as  the  highest  expression 
of  religious  faith. 

ed.  Nag  Hammadi  Studies  (Leiden  197 1-).  The  Nag  Ham- 
madi  Library  in  English  3  (San  Francisco— Leiden  1988). 

lit.  J.M.  Robinson,  “From  the  Cliff  to  Cairo:  The  Sto¬ 
ries  of  the  Discoverers  and  the  Middlemen  of  the  Nag 
Hammadi  Codices,”  in  Bibliotheque  copte  de  Nag  Hammadi , 
vol.  1  (Quebec  1981)  21-58.  F.  Wisse,  “Gnosticism  and 
Early  Monasticism  in  Egypt,”  in  Gnosis:  Festschrift  fur  Hans 
Jonas ,  ed.  B.  Aland  (Gottingen  1978)  431-40.  C.  Colpe, 
“Ileidnische,  judische  und  christliche  LJberlieferung  in  den 
Schriften  aus  Nag  Hammadi  X,”  JbAChr  25  (1982)  65—101. 

-j.A.T. 

NAGYSZENTMIKLOS  (now  Sinnicolau  Mare, 
Rumania,  close  to  the  Tisza  and  Maros  rivers),  a 
place  where  in  1799  a  treasure  of  23  gold  vessels 
(jugs,  bowls,  etc.)  ornamented  with  reliefs  was 
found;  the  objects  are  now  in  the  Kunsthisto- 
risches  Museum,  Vienna.  Both  the  original  prove¬ 
nance  (Avar,  Bulgarian,  Hungarian?)  and  the  date 
(700— goo?:  Z.  Kadar ,  Folia  Archaeologica  13  [1961] 


117-28)  of  this  domestic  plate  are  debated;  the 
pieces  probably  came  from  different  workshops. 
Traces  of  the  Greek  world  are  few:  scenes  prob¬ 
ably  from  Greek  mythology  (e.g.,  Zeus  carrying 
off  Ganymede)  on  two  jugs;  Christian  symbols 
(the  cross)  on  several  bowls;  Greek  inscriptions; 
and  a  Turkic  inscription  in  Greek  letters.  Byz. 
techniques  such  as  granulation,  filigree,  and  niello 
are  absent. 

lit.  Gy.  Laszlo,  I.  Racz,  The  Treasure  of  Nagyszentmiklos 
(Budapest  1984).  A.  Alfoldi,  “Etudes  sur  le  tresor  de  Nagy¬ 
szentmiklos,”  CahArch  5  (1951)  123-49;  6  (1952)  43-53;  7 
(•954)  61-67.  K.  Horedt,  “Die  Volker  Siidosteuropas  im 
6.  bis  8.  Jahrhundert,  Probleme  und  Ergebnisse,”  in  Die 
Volker  Siidosteuropas  im  6.  bis  8.  Jahrhundert  (Munich-Berlin 
1987)  11-26.  -A.K.,  A.C. 


NAISSUS  (Ndi'cro?,  Serb.  Nis),  Roman  city  on  the 
river  Nisava,  near  modern  Nis  in  southeastern 
Yugoslavia.  In  describing  Naissus,  Priskos  of  Pan¬ 
ion  considered  it  a  polis  of  Illyria,  while  under 
Justinian  I  the  city  belonged  to  Dacia  mediterranea. 
Constantine  I  often  stayed  in  Naissus  and  adorned 
it  with  many  buildings.  In  the  mid-4th  C.  it  was 
an  important  center  in  the  imperial  power  strug¬ 
gle:  in  350  the  magister  peditum  Vetranio  was  pro¬ 
claimed  emperor  in  Naissus,  and  in  361  Julian 
briefly  stopped  there  before  his  march  on  Con¬ 
stantinople.  In  441  the  Huns  destroyed  the  city. 
Justinian  I  allegedly  restored  Naissus,  but  it  was 
seized  and  ravaged  by  the  Avars.  According  to 
numismatic  evidence,  the  city  fell  to  the  Avars 
ca.613/14  (V.  Popovic,  CRAI  [1980]  248).  At  Ja- 
godina  mala,  neai  Nis,  a  necropolis  of  the  4th— 
5th  C.,  containing  hundreds  of  tombs  with  sar¬ 
cophagi  and  inscriptions,  and  a  basilica  have  been 
found. 

In  the  medieval  period,  the  city  is  called  Nais(s)os 
or  Nisos  (e.g.,  in  Niketas  Choniates).  In  donations 
of  Basil  II,  it  is  termed  a  Bulgarian  bishopric.  In 
1072  Constantine  Bodin  made  the  city  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  his  anti-Byz.  struggle.  Located  on  important 
routes  leading  to  Hungary  and  to  Serbia,  Naisos 
was  “rich  and  populous”  in  the  12th  C.  (Kinn. 
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204.17);  al-Idrlsi  describes  it  as  a  city  rich  in 
agricultural  products.  Anna  Komnene  refers  to 
the  city  as  the  capital  of  a  theme,  while  Kinnamos 
states  that  it  was  the  center  of  the  doukaton  of 
Naisos  and  BraniCevo  (Kinn.  124.21).  Manuel  I 
Komnenos  brought  the  arm  of  the  martyr  Pro- 
kopios  to  the  city  from  Sirmium.  Under  Manuel, 
Naisos  was  the  operational  center  in  wars  against 
the  Hungarians  and  esp.  the  Serbs.  Stefan  Ne- 
manja  planned  to  make  the  city,  now  called  Nis, 
his  capital,  and  in  1202  his  son  Vukan  ruled  in 
the  region  of  Nis. 

After  1204  Nis  was  on  the  frontier  between 
Bulgaria  and  Serbia  and  changed  hands  several 
times.  It  was  acquired  by  the  Serbs  after  their 
victory  at  VelbuZd  in  1330.  From  the  end  of  the 
14th  C.  Nis  became  the  object  of  Turkish  at¬ 
tacks — they  occupied  and  plundered  it  in  1386 
and  in  1428.  In  Jan.  1444  Hunyadi  routed  the 
Turks  at  the  walls  of  Nis,  but  his  victory  was 
negated  by  his  subsequent  defeat  at  Varna. 

lit.  J.  Kalic,  “Nis  u  srednjem  veku,”  Istonjski  casopis  31 
(1984)  5-40.  M.  Fluss,  RE  16  (1935)  1589-99.  Tabula 
imperii  Romani.  Naissus  (Ljubljana  1976)  8gf.  Lj.  Zotovic, 
“lzvestaj  sa  iskopovanja  kasnoanticke  nekropole  u  Nisu,’ 
Limes  u  Jugoslaviji,  vol.  1  (Belgrade  1961)  171—75.  V.  Lau¬ 
rent,  “Une  metropole  serbe  ephemere  sur  le  role  du  Pa- 
triarcat  oecumenique:  Nisos-Nis  au  temps  d’Isaac  II  Ange,” 
Byzantion  31  (1961)  43—56.  L.  Mirkovit,  “Starohriscanska 
grobnica  u  Nisu,”  Starinar  n.s.  5/6  (1954-55)  53~72- 

-A.K. 


NAJRAN,  major  caravan  city  in  western  Arabia 
that  mediated  trade  between  South  Arabia  and 
the  Mediterranean.  The  Christianization  of  Najran 
in  the  5th  C.  drew  it  spiritually  into  the  orbit  of 
Byz.,  and  Monophysite  Christianity  finally  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  city;  a  Monophysite  bishop  is  attested 
in  the  early  6th  C.  Around  520  the  Himyarite 
king  Yusuf  persecuted  the  city,  but  a  Byz.-Axumite 
military  expedition  avenged  Arethas  and  the  other 
martyrs  of  Najran  and  made  South  Arabia  a 
Christian  country  for  some  50  years.  The  city’s 
martyrion  was  an  important  place  of  pilgrimage. 
The  rise  of  Islam  signaled  the  decline  of  Najran. 
Around  630  a  deputation  of  Najranites  came  to 
Muhammad  at  Medina  and  concluded  a  treaty, 
which  left  them  free  to  practice  their  Christianity 
but  made  them  pay  tribute.  Later,  the  caliph  ‘Umar 
ordered  the  Najranites  to  evacuate  their  city;  most 
of  them  settled  in  Syria  and  Iraq. 


ur.  L.  Massignon,  Opera  Minora  (Beirut  1963)  1:550— 
72.  I.  Shahid,  “Byzantium  in  South  Arabia,”  DOP  30  (1979) 


NAKOLEIA  (NcuccoAeia,  mod.  Seyit  Gazi),  an  an¬ 
cient  and  medieval  city  in  the  highlands  of  Phry¬ 
gia.  The  river  Parthenios  (mod.  Seyit  Su)  made 
the  area  fertile,  and  it  is  plausible  that  in  the  3rd 
C.  there  were  imperial  estates  nearby  (C.H.E. 
Haspels,  The  Highlands  of  Phrygia,  vol.  1  [Prince¬ 
ton,  N.J.,  1971]  185).  The  city  played  an  impor¬ 
tant  political  role  in  the  4th  C.:  in  366  Valens 
defeated  the  usurper  Prokopios  at  Nakoleia  and 
forced  him  to  take  refuge  in  the  woods  (the  area 
was  later  deforested);  in  399  Nakoleia  was  the 
center  of  the  revolt  of  Tribigild.  In  782  the 
kastron  of  Nakoleia  was  temporarily  seized  by  the 
Arabs  (Theoph.  456.5-22). 

Constantine,  bishop  of  Nakoleia,  was  one  of  the 
initiators  of  Iconoclasm  in  the  reign  of  Leo  III. 
Soon  thereafter,  Nakoleia  was  evidently  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  archbishopric — it  has  this  status  in 
the  notitia  of  Nicholas  I  Mystikos  ( Notitiae  CP, 
no. 7. 82).  A  metropolitan  of  Nakoleia  is  listed 
among  the  participants  in  the  council  of  1066 
( RegPatr ,  fasc.  3,  no.896)  but  is  in  last  place  among 
the  metropolitans.  As  a  metropolis  without  suf¬ 
fragans,  Nakoleia  existed  through  the  14th  C. 
( Noiitiae  CP,  no.  19.86). 

lit.  W.  Ruge,  RE  16  (1935)  1600-04.  Gero,  Leo  III  85, 


NAMAAN  (Naa/xaPT}?,  Ar.  al-Nucman),  6th-C. 
Ghassanid  king,  the  son  and  successor  of  Ala- 
mundarus;  not  to  be  confused  with  the  last  Lakh- 
mid  king,  al-Nuhnan  (580-602).  In  582,  after  the 
exile  of  Alamundarus,  four  of  his  sons,  the  eldest 
of  whom  was  Namaan,  revolted  and  ravaged  im¬ 
perial  territory.  Emp.  Maurice  attempted  to  install 
a  brother  of  Alamundarus  in  the  phylarchate,  but 
the  candidate  died  almost  immediately.  Maurice 
tried  to  persuade  Namaan  to  renounce  Mono- 
physitism  and  resume  the  war  against  the  Per¬ 
sians,  offering  to  recall  his  father  from  exile  in 
return.  Upon  Namaan’s  refusal  to  change  his  doc¬ 
trinal  position,  Maurice  ordered  his  arrest  and 
had  him  join  his  father  in  Sicilian  exile.  When 
news  of  Namaan’s  misfortune  reached  the  Arab 
foederati,  they  divided  into  15  groups,  each  under 


a  phylarch,  and  some  even  joined  the  Persians. 
Thus,  religious  sectarianism  finally  brought  about 
the  downfall  of  the  Ghassanids  and  destroyed  the 
effectiveness  of  the  defense  system  in  the  East. 
lit.  Goubert,  Byz.  avant  I'lslam  256—59.  —  I.A.Sh. 

NAMES,  FAMILY.  See  Prosopography. 

NAMES,  PERSONAL.  A  rough  division  can  be 
made  into  three  categories:  family  names  (patron¬ 
ymics),  given  or  baptismal  names,  and  monastic 
names.  In  the  late  Roman  period  the  ancient 
custom  of  accepting  a  kinship  name  ( nomen  gen¬ 
tile),  such  as  Aelius  or  Flavius,  survived.  However, 
this  tradition  was  sharply  criticized  by  Christian 
writers:  John  Chrysostom  ( Sur  la  vaine  gloire  et 
I’education  des  enfants,  ed.  A.M.  Malingrey  [Paris 
1972]  146.648—53)  urged  Christians  to  give  their 
children  the  names  of  saints,  rather  than  of  ances¬ 
tors.  I.  Kajanto  (in  L'onomastique  latine  [Paris  1977] 
419-28)  has  demonstrated  that  after  the  4th  C. 
the  nomen  gentile  disappeared  from  inscriptions 
(with  the  exception  of  some  areas  in  Africa).  Fam¬ 
ily  names  are  absent  in  Theophanes  the  Confessor 
and  are  exceptionally  rare  on  seals  of  the  8th— 
10th  C.  (A.  Kazhdan,  ZRVI  1 1  [1968]  52f).  A  few 
names  of  aristocratic  lineages  (e.g.,  Skleros, 
Doukas)  are  known  from  the  gth  C.,  but  as  a 
typical  phenomenon  they  appear  only  after  1000. 
The  inheritance  of  family  names  was  never  strictly 
established  and  children  could  bear  not  only  their 
mother’s  patronymic,  but  also  that  of  their  mater¬ 
nal  grandmother;  in  some  noble  families  brothers 
might  each  bear  a  different  family  name. 

From  the  period  of  the  1  ith-i2th  C.  we  know 
primarily  the  family  names  of  the  ruling  lineages. 
They  can  be  divided  into  two  groups:  the  military 
aristocracy  and  the  civil  nobility.  The  family  name 
of  military  aristocrats  often  originated  from  rel¬ 
atively  obscure  toponyms  (villages,  fortresses)  in 
Asia  Minor  and  Syria  (Botaneiates,  Arban- 
tenos,  Dalassenos,  Dokeianos,  etc.),  whereas 
among  the  civil  nobility  we  encounter  names  de¬ 
rived  from  trade  professions  (Pantechnes),  quar¬ 
ters  of  Constantinople  (Akropolites,  Makrem- 
bolites),  provincial  towns  (Choniates),  and 
monasteries  (Manouelites).  Also  typical  of  this 
group  are  names  emphasizing  positive  qualities, 
such  as  Aoinos  (“drinking  no  wine”),  Kaloethes 
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(“of  good  character”),  or  Eirenikos  (“peaceful”), 
as  if  the  nobility  of  second  rank  tried  to  compen¬ 
sate  itself.  Peasant  names  are  preserved  mostly  in 
praktika  of  the  14th  C.  from  Macedonia  (A. 
Laiou,  BMGS  1  [1975]  71—95).  Sometimes  com¬ 
moners  assumed  pompous  names,  such  as  Kom¬ 
nenos  or  Synadenos,  probably  reflecting  their 
(lormer?)  links  of  dependency.  Usually,  however, 
their  names  differed  from  those  of  noble  lineages: 
some  have  a  Slavic  or  Vlach  origin,  some  are 
derived  from  crafts  (Chalkeus,  “smith”;  Raptes, 
“tailor”;  etc.). 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  draw  a  line  between 
the  given  and  family  name,  since  some  given 
names  (both  foreign  and  native)  were  trans¬ 
formed  into  family  names  (e.g.,  Roger,  Rogeri- 
os).  In  the  earlier  period  the  distinction  between 
the  given  name  and  the  nomen  gentile  appeared 
blurred.  In  any  case,  in  the  4th  C.  old  names  were 
frequent — among  the  most  popular  names  in  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus  are  Claudius,  Florentius,  Se- 
verus,  Ioulianus,  Marcellus,  Maurus,  Maximus, 
and  Sallustius;  only  one  name,  Eusebios,  can  be 
interpreted  as  Christian.  The  situation  changed 
by  the  time  of  Prokopios  of  Caesarea,  in  whom 
the  most  frequent  names  are  John,  Theodore, 
Paul,  Theodosios,  Peter,  Leontios,  and  Alexan¬ 
der.  In  the  late  Roman  period,  given  names  were 
primarily  of  biblical  origin  or  indicated  piety  or 
other  virtues — esp.  Eusebios,  but  also  Akakios, 
Euphemia,  or  Theodore.  In  subsequent  centuries, 
however,  few  biblical  and  “virtuous”  names  of  the 
late  Roman  period  remained  popular;  John  and 
Theodore  were  the  most  striking  exceptions,  while 
Eusebios,  Paul,  and  Peter  lost  their  popularity. 
The  names  of  other  apostles  (Luke,  Andrew,  Mat¬ 
thew,  Thomas,  etc.),  were  never  frequently  used. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  group  of  “imperial” 
names  grew  more  and  more  fashionable:  Basil 
and  Leo — imperial  by  etymology — as  well  as  Con¬ 
stantine  and  later  Romanos,  Alexios,  and  Man¬ 
uel.  The  names  George  and  Demetrios  were 
probably  used  on  a  more  “democratic”  level;  in 
any  case,  in  vols.  2—3  of  the  acts  of  Lavra  (13th- 
15th  C.)  John,  George,  and  Demetrios  are  the 
most  frequent  names.  Among  feminine  names 
(the  number  of  registered  cases  is  much  lower, 
and  therefore  conclusions  even  more  difficult) 
Maria  became  the  most  popular,  probably  after 
the  9th  C.  The  formation  of  new  names  contin- 
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ued — the  feminine  name  Kale  became  fashiona¬ 
ble  in  the  late  centuries;  also  several  feminine 
names  ending  with  the  letter  omega  (Ioanno, 
Leonto,  etc.)  were  introduced.  Among  masculine 
names,  later  formations  such  as  Xenos,  Peros, 
Stamates,  Stanos,  Panagiotes,  and  Straboioannes 
never  became  very  popular. 

Pachymeres  (ed.  Bekker  2:2760  describes  a 
procedure  for  selecting  the  name  for  a  newborn 
baby.  Andronikos  II  already  had  several  sons  when 
a  daughter  was  born  to  him.  A  group  of  experi¬ 
enced  and  pious  women  were  delegated  to  choose 
the  most  appropriate  and  protective  name.  They 
set  out  the  icons  of  the  twelve  apostles  and  lit 
candles  of  equal  size  in  front  of  each.  Since  the 
candle  of  the  apostle  Simon  burned  longer  than 
others,  the  girl  was  christened  Simonis,  a  very 
rare  name. 

Certain  families  favored  specific  given  names: 
the  Kontostephanoi  liked  Stephen,  Alexios  was 
esp.  popular  with  the  Komnenoi,  Michael  with 
the  Bourtzes  family,  etc.  It  is  unclear,  however, 
whether  the  baptismal  name  was  transferred  from 
grandfather  to  grandson  or  from  uncle  to  nephew, 
or  whether  there  was  no  strict  rule  of  transmis¬ 
sion. 

Assumption  of  the  monastic  habit  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  alteration  of  names.  Usually  the 
monastic  name  began  with  the  same  letter  as  the 
baptismal  name,  for  example,  Andronikos  II  Pa- 
laiologos  assumed  the  monastic  name  Antony. 
However,  this  principle  was  not  mandatory:  Con¬ 
stantine  Psellos  became  the  monk  Michael.  It  is 
quite  plausible  to  suggest  that  many  names  were 
used  almost  exclusively  as  monks’  names,  at  least 
in  the  later  centuries;  thus  in  Lavra,  vols.  1-3, 
Bartolomaios,  Gabriel,  Gerasimos,  Dionysios,  Isai- 
as,  Theodoulos,  Iakobos,  Ioannikios,  Leontios, 
Makarios,  Meledos,  Nikodemos,  Niphon,  and  Sa¬ 
bas  are  names  limited  to  monks.  Some  early  em¬ 
perors  changed  their  names  at  the  time  of  their 
coronation  to  a  more  imperial  name  (e.g.,  Arte- 
mios  became  Anastasios  II).  It  was  also  custom¬ 
ary  for  foreign  princesses  to  take  new  Greek  and 
Orthodox  names  when  they  married  Byz.  em¬ 
perors;  examples  are  Bertha  of  Sulzbach  and 
Adelaide  of  Brunswick  (wife  of  Andronikos  III), 
both  of  whom  became  Irene. 

lit.  F.  Winkelmann,  “Probleme  einer  byzantinischen 
Prosopographie  des  8.  und  9.  Jahrhunderts,”  BBA  51  (1983) 
121-29.  E.  Trapp,  “Probleme  der  Prosopographie  der 


Palaiologenzeit,”  JOB  27  (1978)  181-201.  E.  Patlagean, 
"Les  debuts  d’une  aristocratic  byzantine  et  le  temoignage 
de  l’historiographie:  systeme  des  noms  et  liens  de  parente 
aux  IXe-Xe  siecles,”  in  Byz.  Aristocracy  23-43.  Kazhdan, 
Gosp.klass.  185-96.  H.  Hunger,  “Byzantinische  Namens- 
deutungen  in  iambischen  Synaxarversen,”  Byzantina  13.1 
(1985)  1-26.  -A.K. 

NAOS  (raos,  lit.  “temple”),  a  church,  strictly 
speaking  the  core  of  a  Byz.  church;  it  was  com¬ 
monly  domed.  From  the  symbolic  point  of  view, 
the  naos  was  the  earthly  embodiment  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  universe.  Functionally,  the  naos  was  the  area 
where  the  congregation  assembled  for  services 
and  where  sermons  were  delivered  from  the  ambo. 
Though  descended  from  the  nave  of  4th-  through 
6th-C.  basilicas,  the  naos  is  distinguished  from  it 
by  its  form,  function,  symbolism,  and  church 
program  of  decoration.  The  naos  is  frequently 
preceded  by  a  narthex  and  separated  from  the 
bema  by  a  templon  screen.  It  was  often  flanked 
by  subsidiary  spaces  such  as  aisles,  ambulatories, 
or  lateral  chapels. 

lit.  K.E.  McVey,  “The  Domed  Church  as  Microcosm: 
Literary  Roots  of  an  Architectural  Symbol,”  OOP  37  (1983) 
91-121.  K.  Kallinikos,  Ho  christianikos  naos  kai  ta  teloumena 
en  auto 3  (Athens  1969).  Mathews,  Early  Churches  117-25. 
Demus,  Byz.  Mosaic.  -S.C. 


NAPLES  (Necra-oMs),  from  antiquity  a  city  and 
port  in  Campania.  It  apparently  remained  pros¬ 
perous  in  the  4th  and  5th  C.  (J-  ^  Arms,  Romans 
on  the  Bay  of  Naples  [Cambridge  1970]  116-64). 
Constantine  I  repaired  both  the  forum  and  aq¬ 
ueduct;  Valentinian  III  built  a  new  system  of 
fortifications  in  440,  when  the  city  center  evi¬ 
dently  shifted  to  the  northeast,  away  from  the  sea. 
In  the  mid-5th  C.  Bp.  Nosttianus  built  a  bath 
bearing  his  name  that  was  still  standing  in  the 
9th  C.  In  the  same  period  Bp.  Vincentius  added 
a  dining  hall  ( accubitum )  to  the  episcopal  palace. 
On  the  other  hand,  imports  to  Naples  from  the 
Near  East  and  Africa  declined  during  the  later 
5th  and  6th  C. 

Naples  suffered  during  the  Gothic  war  of  Jus¬ 
tinian  I.  In  Nov.  536  Belisarios  captured  and 
sacked  the  city;  subsequently  it  was  besieged  by 
Totila  and  surrendered  in  543.  After  Narses’  vic¬ 
tory  over  Teia  (end  of  552),  Naples  and  its  region 
came  under  the  control  of  Constantinople.  The 
city  was  threatened  by  the  Lombards,  who  ap¬ 
peared  at  its  walls  in  581  but  could  not  capture 


it.  According  to  Constantine  VII  Porphyrogen- 
netos  \De  adm.  imp.  27.49),  Naples,  as  well  as  Gaeta 
and  Amalfi,  escaped  occupation  by  the  Lombards. 
During  this  period,  control  of  some  of  the  city’s 
secular  buildings  passed,  at  least  temporarily,  into 
the  hands  of  the  bishop:  in  598  Pope  Gregory  I 
(ep.9.76)  wrote  to  the  bishop  of  Naples  ordering 
him  to  return  control  of  the  city  gates  and  aque¬ 
duct  (which  was  still  functioning)  to  secular  offi¬ 
cials. 

In  the  7th— 8th  C.  the  administration  of  Naples 
underwent  a  militarization,  the  index  Campaniae 
being  replaced  by  the  dax.  Naples  enjoyed  auton¬ 
omy  without  formally  renouncing  allegiance  to 
Constantinople.  The  Neapolitan  mint  replaced 
the  image  of  the  emperor  on  its  coins  with  that 
of  the  local  saint  Januarius,  and  in  763  the  city 
acknowledged  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of 
Rome.  The  seals  of  8th-C.  archbishops  of  Naples 
have  Latin,  not  Greek  legends  (Laurent,  Corpus 
5.1,  nos.  918-19). 

In  838  Naples  concluded  an  alliance  with  the 
Arabs  and  assisted  them  in  capturing  Messina  in 
842/3.  The  Normans  did  not  conquer  Naples  until 
1139;  the  city  played  an  important  role  in  the 
Norman  state,  eventually  becoming  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Sicily. 

Naples  has  several  catacombs,  the  largest  of 
which  is  S.  Gennaro  (St.  Januarius)  on  Capodi- 
monte,  featuring  a  representative  series  of  3rd- 
through  loth-C.  frescoes  and  mosaics  rivaling  those 
of  Rome.  The  baptistery  of  the  old  Cathedral  of 
S.  Restituta,  S.  Giovanni  in  Fonte,  is  decorated 
with  important  mosaics  that  most  scholars  at¬ 
tribute  to  Bp.  Soter  (362—408). 

lit.  Storia  di  Napoli  2.1-2  (Naples  1969).  C.  De  Seta, 
Storia  della  citta  di  Napoli  (Rome-Bari  1973)  38—66.  S.  Bor- 
sari,  “I  domino  bizantino  a  Napoli,”  ParPass  25—27  (1952) 
358-69.  A.  Garzya,  “Napoli  e  Bisanzio,”  Colloqui  (Jan. 
1976)  1-8.  H.  Achelis,  Die  Bischofschronik  von  Neapel  (Leipzig 
1930).  P.  Arthur,  “Naples:  Notes  on  the  Economy  of  a 
Dark  Age  City,”  in  Papers  in  Italian  Archaeology  4.4  [BAR 
Int.  Ser.  246]  (Oxford  1985)  247—59.  U.M.  Fasola,  Le 
catacombe  di  S.  Gennaro  a  Capodimonte  (Rome  1975).  J.-L. 
Maier,  Le  Baptistere  de  Naples  et  ses  mosaiques  (Fribourg  1 964). 

-  A.K.,  R.B.H..  D.K. 

NARRATIO  DE  REBUS  ARMENIAE.  Origi¬ 
nally  composed  in  Armenian  ca.700,  this  text  is 
known  in  its  entirety  only  in  a  Greek  translation 
made  before  the  1  ith  C.,  the  Diegesis.  It  describes 
from  a  pro-Chalcedonian  viewpoint  the  relations 


between  the  Armenian  and  Greek  churches:  the 
Council  of  Nicaea,  the  rejection  of  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon  by  the  Council  of  Duin  in  555, 
attempts  at  reunion  in  the  6th  and  7th  C.,  and 
their  Anal  failure.  The  gth-C.  Georgian  katholikos 
Arsen  used  it  in  a  work  on  the  Armeno-Georgian 
schism.  It  was  known  to  later  Armenian  writers, 
but  the  original  (which  does  not  represent  the 
“official”  Armenian  position)  has  been  lost. 

ed.  G.  Garitte,  La  Narratio  de  rebus  Armeniae  (Louvain 
1952).  -R.T. 

NARRATIONES,  more  fully  narrationes  anirnae 
utiles  ( dirjyrjo-ev r  1 pvxuxpsheis),  conventional  des¬ 
ignation  of  a  subgenre  of  hagiographical  litera¬ 
ture.  They  originated  in  the  eremitic  milieu  of 
the  Egyptian  desert,  primarily  among  Coptic¬ 
speaking  monks.  J.  Wortley  (in  Kathegetria.  Essays 
Presented  to  Joan  Hussey  for  her  80th  Birthday  [Cam- 
berley  1988]  313)  estimates  that  700—800  tales 
were  produced  between  ca.375  and  650.  Then 
there  was  a  gap  until  the  mid- 10th  C.  when  Paul 
of  Monemvasia  wrote  a  series  of  edifying  stories. 
Some  anonymous  novelettes  can  also  be  included 
in  this  group,  such  as  the  story  of  Sergios,  a  demotes 
(member  of  a  demos)  in  Alexandria  (ed.  J.  Wortley, 
Les  recits  edifiants  de  Paul,  eveque  de  Monembasie 
[Paris  1987]  125-37).  The  last  stories  of  this  genre 
were  produced  ca.  1000. 

lit.  G.  Schiro,  “Un  significato  sconosciuto  di  demotes,” 
Rivista  di  cultura  classica  e  medievale  7  (1965)  1006—16. 

-A.K.,  A.M.T. 

NARSAI  OF  EDESSA,  or  Narses,  Nestorian  the¬ 
ologian;  born  region  of  Macalta,  near  Mosul,  ca^gg, 
died  Nisibis?  between  502  and  507.  He  was  later 
called  “the  tongue  of  the  Orient”  and  “the  harp 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.”  Narsai  studied  and  taught  in 
Edessa,  but  after  the  death  of  Ibas  of  Edessa  (in 
457)  the  climate  in  the  city  changed,  and  eventu¬ 
ally  (in  471?)  he  was  driven  out  by  hostility  to  his 
Nestorian  views.  He  then  took  refuge  in  Nisibis, 
where  he  taught  in  the  “academy”  at  the  invitation 
of  its  bishop  Barsauma.  A  Syriac  catalog  by  cAb- 
d!shoc  bar  BerIkA  attributes  to  Narsai  exegetic 
works  on  the  Old  Testament,  a  liturgical  treatise, 
and  360  sermons  in  verses  ( memre ).  The  authen¬ 
ticity  of  his  exegetic  and  liturgical  works  is  ques¬ 
tionable,  but  of  his  memre  more  than  80  are  known 
in  Syriac  (not  all  yet  published).  These  sermons 
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treat  biblical,  liturgical,  moral,  and  theological 
problems;  one  of  them  was  devoted  to  great 
teachers— Diodoros  of  Tarsos,  Theodore  of  Mo- 
psuestia,  and  Nestorios.  The  theology  of  Narsai 
is  not  original,  being  based  primarily  on  Theo¬ 
dore  of  Mopsuestia — his  role  was  to  compile  and 
clarify  the  essence  of  Nestorian  tenets.  His  work 
probably  influenced  Kosmas  Indikopleustes  and 
Nestorian  writers  of  the  9th  and  10th  C. 

ED.  Homelies  de  Narsai  sur  la  creation,  ed.  P.  Gignoux  [PO 
34]  (Turnhout- Paris  1968)  415—716,  with  Fr.  tr.  Narsai  s 
Metrical  Homilies  on  the  Nativity,  Epiphany,  Passion,  Resurrec¬ 
tion  and  Ascension,  ed.  F.G.  McLeod  [PO  40]  (Turnhout 
1979)  3—193,  with  Eng.  tr.  The  Liturgical  Homilies  of  Narsai, 
tr.  R.H.  Connolly  (Cambridge  1909;  rp.  Nendeln 
[Liechtenstein]  1967).  Homiliae  et  carmina,  ed.  A.  Mingana 
(Mosul  1905). 

lit.  A.  Voobus,  History  of  the  School  of  Nisibis  (Louvain 
•  965)  57—121.  I.  Ortiz  de  Urbina,  Patrologia  Syriaca2  (Rome 
1965)115-18.  — A.K.,  B.B. 

NARSES  (Napcrr/s),  general;  born  Persarmenia 
480  (Agnellus,  ch.95,  but  see  Stein,  Histoire  2:356) 
or  490  (A.  Lippold,  infra  870),  died  Rome  574. 
After  early  life  at  court,  Narses,  a  eunuch,  partic¬ 
ipated  in  the  suppression  of  the  Nika  Revolt.  As 
imperial  commissioner  to  Alexandria,  he  removed 
and  exiled  Gaianos  and  restored  his  rival  Theo¬ 
dosios  as  patriarch  in  535.  Justinian  I  promoted 
him  to  praepositus  sacri  cubiculi  in  538  and  sent  him 
to  Italy  with  a  large  army  to  vanquish  the  Ostro¬ 
goths.  Rivalries  with  Belisarios  permitted  the 
Ostrogoths  to  retake  Milan  and  resulted  in  the 
recall  of  Narses  to  Constantinople.  In  545  he 
campaigned  against  the  Antae  in  Thrace.  Six 
years  later  he  received  supreme  command  of  all 
Byz.  forces  in  Italy.  He  brought  to  Italy  another 
large  army,  which  included  Herulians  he  had 
recruited,  fatally  crushed  Totila  at  Busta  Gal- 
lorum  in  552,  and  pursued  the  retreating  Ostro¬ 
goths  and  their  new  king  Teia  south  to  Mons 
Lactarius,  where  he  decisively  defeated  them  and 
systematically  reduced  remaining  Ostrogothic 
strongholds.  In  553—54  Narses  repulsed  a  Frank- 
ish-Alemannic  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  chieftains 
Leutharis  and  Butilinus.  Narses  occupied  north¬ 
ern  Italy,  organized  its  defenses,  and  concluded 
operations  against  external  foes  by  562.  In  566 
he  suppressed  a  Herulian  rebellion.  In  567  he 
was  removed  from  military  command,  yet  he 
probably  remained  in  Italy  until  his  death.  Narses 
was  diplomatically  skillful,  operationally  and  tac¬ 


tically  efficient,  and,  in  religious  sympathies,  prob¬ 
ably  Monophysite. 

lit.  Stein,  Histoire  2:356—60,  599—616.  A.  Lippold,  RE 
supp.  12  (1970)  870-89.  -W.E.K. 

NARSES,  general;  died  Constantinople  605/6. 
After  serving  as  commander  at  Constantina  in 
588,  Narses  was  appointed  by  Emp.  Maurice  to 
lead  the  expedition  to  aid  the  restoration  of  Chos- 
roes  II  in  591  after  the  deposition  of  the  previous 
Byz.  commander,  Komentiolos.  Narses  defeated 
the  Persian  rebel  Bahram  and  remained  magister 
militum  of  the  East  until  Germanos  replaced  him 
in  600.  Narses  was  military  commander  in  Byz. 
Mesopotamia  when  Phokas  overthrew  Maurice. 
Narses  revolted  against  Phokas  in  late  603,  seized 
Edessa,  and  wrote  to  Chosroes  II,  encouraging 
him  to  open  hostilities  against  Phokas.  The  rela¬ 
tionship  of  Narses  to  the  false  Theodosios,  son 
of  Maurice,  is  uncertain.  It  appears  that  there  was 
no  unanimity  of  support  for  Narses  at  Edessa: 
Severos,  bishop  of  Edessa,  opposed  this  rebellion 
and  was  therefore  killed  by  mob  action.  Narses’ 
revolt  seriously  embarrassed  Phokas,  who  first 
sent  Germanos  against  both  Narses  and  the  Per¬ 
sian  forces  of  Chosroes  II.  After  an  initial  Persian 
victory  over  Germanos,  who  perished,  Phokas  sent 
the  eunuch  Leontios  against  Narses,  but  he  failed 
to  quell  the  rebellion;  Persian  successes,  however, 
caused  Narses  to  flee  to  Hierapolis.  Phokas  re¬ 
placed  Leontios  with  his  nephew  Domentziolos, 
kouropalates  and  magister  militum  of  the  East,  who 
successfully  negotiated  Narses’  surrender  on  sworn 
promise  of  personal  safety.  Domentziolos  handed 
Narses  over  to  Phokas,  who  had  him  disgraced  in 
the  Hippodrome  and  burned  alive. 

lit.  Kaegi,  Unrest  140L  Olster,  “Politics  of  Usurpation,” 
188— 90.  Stratos,  Byzantium  1:596  -W.E.K. 

NARSES.  See  also  Nerses. 


NARTHEX  {vapQr}^),  a  vestibulelike  space  pre¬ 
ceding  the  naos  in  a  Byz.  church.  Functionally 
and  formally  distinct,  the  interior  walls  of  the 
narthex  were  commonly  embellished  with  a  spe¬ 
cial  decorative  program.  This  often  emphasized 
the  funerary  function  of  these  spaces.  From  the 
4th  through  6th  C.  the  narthex  was  a  large  oblong 


hall  in  which  the  preparation  of  the  liturgical 
entrarces  into  the  naos  took  place.  After  the  gth 
C.  the  narthex  became  proportionally  reduced  in 
size,  but  the  number  of  its  functions,  including 
baptism  and  commemoration  of  the  dead,  in¬ 
creased.  In  the  13th  and  14th  C.  the  narthex  was 
often  the  site  of  church  councils.  Not  every  Byz. 
church  had  a  narthex,  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
a  common  feature.  Occasionally  a  narthex  was 
added  to  an  existing  church;  in  a  limited  number 
of  cases  a  second  narthex  was  added  in  front  of 
the  first,  as  in  monastic  churches  from  the  11th 
C.  on  (e.g.,  the  south  church  of  the  Pantokrator 
monastery  in  Constantinople;  the  main  church 
of  the  Nea  Mone  on  Chios;  the  main  church  of 
Hosios  Loukas).  In  such  cases,  in  contrast  to  the 
exonarthex  the  inner  narthex  is  referred  to  as  the 
endonarthex  or  esonarthex. 

lit.  C.  Strube,  Die  westlicke  Eingangsseite  der  Kirchen  von 
Konstantinopel  in  justinianischer  Zeit  (Wiesbaden  1973).  Ma¬ 
thews,  Early  Churches  138-52.  N.B,  Teteriatnikov,  “Burial 
Places  in  Cappadocian  Churches,”  GOrThR  29  (1984)  143- 
48.  S.  Curcic,  “The  Twin-Domed  Narthex  in  Paleologan 
Architecture,”  ZRVI  13  (1971)  333-44.  -S.C. 

NASAR  (Ndtrap),  patrikios  and  droungarios  of  the 
fleet  under  Basil  I;  his  name  was  Basil  according 
to  the  vita  of  Elias  the  Younger  (p.36.48 if).  In 
880  (Vasiliev)  or  879  (Guilland)  the  emperor  sent 
Nasar  with  an  enormous  fleet  to  repel  Arab  ships 
pillaging  in  the  Kephalenia  and  Zakynthos  re¬ 
gion;  Arab  sources  calculated  his  fleet  at  140  bat¬ 
tleships,  whereas  the  vita  of  Elias  puts  the  figure 
at  45.  When  many  of  his  rowers  deserted,  Nasar 
was  forced  to  halt  at  Methone;  however,  severe 
measures  taken  by  Basil  I  restored  discipline.  Na¬ 
sar  attacked  the  enemy  and  won  a  night  battle 
(probably  along  the  western  shore  of  Greece),  and 
then  moved  to  Sicily;  he  captured  so  many  Muslim 
boats  with  precious  merchandise  that  the  price  of 
olive  oil  in  Constantinople  fell  sharply.  Nasar  sup¬ 
ported  successful  operations  of  Prokopios  and 
Leo  Apostyppes  in  southern  Italy  and  routed  an 
Arab  squadron  at  Cape  Stelai.  His  success  con¬ 
tributed  much  to  the  restoration  of  Byz.  authority 
in  southern  Italy,  although  Sicily  was  lost  after 
the  fall  of  Syracuse  in  878.  A  brilliant  Greek 
victory  over  the  Arabs  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  of 
Pope  John  VIII  dated  30  Oct.  880. 

lit.  Guilland,  Institutions  2:1716  Vasiliev,  Byz.  Arabes 
21:96-99-  -A.K. 


NATIVITY  (7)  yevvr}(TLs:),  the  birth  of  Jesus,  or 
Christmas,  25  Dec.,  one  of  the  12  Byz.  Great 
Feasts,  seen  first  in  the  West  at  the  beginning  of 
the  4th  C.  By  the  4th— 5th  C.  it  was  celebrated 
everywhere  except  by  the  Armenians.  In  the  East 
Jesus’  birth  was  originally  commemorated  at  Epi¬ 
phany,  but  the  Nativity  was  celebrated  in  Antioch 
and  environs  by  376,  in  Constantinople  by  380, 
and  in  Asia  Minor  by  the  end  of  the  4th  C., 
though  Palestine  adopted  it  definitively  only  in 
the  6th  C.  (M.  van  Esbroeck,  AB  86  [1968]  368- 
71)- 

The  Nativity  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  feasts 
of  the  church  calendar.  It  is  solemnized  by  the 


Nativity.  The  Nativity  of  Christ;  mosaic,  late  1 1th  C. 
Southeast  squinch  in  the  church  at  Daphni.  Below  the 
scene  is  a  lunette  with  the  bust  of  St.  Gregory,  bishop 
of  Akragas.  Under  the  arch  to  the  left  is  the  figure  of 
the  holy  deacon  St.  Euplos. 
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two  Sundays  preceding  the  feast  and  the  following 
Sunday  and  has  a  40-day  preparatory  fast;  a  five- 
day  forefeast,  the  longest  in  the  Byz.  calendar;  a 
paramone  vigil  as  at  Easter  and  Epiphany;  a  fol¬ 
lowing  synaxis  26  Dec.;  and  an  afterfeast  of  six 
days.  The  loth-C.  Nativity  festivities  in  Hagia 
Sophia,  which  included  the  pannychis  vigil,  are 
outlined  in  the  Typikon  of  the  Great  Church  (Mateos, 
Typicon  1:134-36,  145-70). 

The  Nativity  was  also  one  of  the  most  heavily 
charged  days  of  the  imperial  ceremonial  ( De  cer. 
128-36),  filled  with  receptions,  visits  of  dignitaries 
and  factions,  promotions,  the  veneration  of  relics, 
honors  rendered  with  candles  at  various  sanctu¬ 
aries,  all  done  in  solemn  procession,  the  final  one 
to  Hagia  Sophia,  where  the  emperor  joined  the 
patriarch  in  the  narthex  and  made  the  Little 
Entrance  with  him.  The  day’s  ceremonies  contin¬ 
ued  with  various  visits  in  the  company  of  the 
patriarch. 

Byz.  sermons  for  the  Nativity  stress  that  it  cel¬ 
ebrates  not  a  past  event  but  the  ever-present  mys¬ 
tery  of  salvation  first  manifested  in  Jesus’  birth. 
Jesus  must  be  born  in  each  Christian,  each  one 
must  receive  him  in  communion  as  the  manger 
received  him  in  Bethlehem. 

Representation  in  Art.  Initially  including  just 
child,  manger,  ox,  and  ass  (the  beasts  variously 
interpreted  but  always  present),  the  image  of 
Christ’s  birth  developed  by  the  6th  C.  into  a  pre¬ 
sentation  of  his  Incarnation  as  an  epiphany  uniting 
human  and  divine.  Two  compositions  emerged, 
both  associated  with  the  Holy  Land.  One,  drawing 
on  imperial  imagery,  showed  the  enthroned  Vir¬ 
gin  and  Child  between  acclaiming  Magi  or  shep¬ 
herds  and  Magi  (Monza  and  Bobbio  ampullae). 
The  other,  more  narrative  (Sancta  Sanctorum 
Reliquary),  showed  the  star  (not  the  star  of  the 
Magi  but  of  Num  24:17),  Joseph  and  the  midwife 
Salome  as  witnesses  (see  Protoevangelion  of 
James),  the  reclining  Virgin,  and  the  Child  in  a 
masonry  manger  before  a  cave,  recalling  the  block 
altar  and  cave  setting  at  Bethlehem.  Slowly,  the 
narrative  version  incorporated  the  imperial  ele¬ 
ments.  By  the  8th  C.,  Salome  was  displaced  by 
the  motif  of  the  infant’s  bath,  traditional  in  pagan 
and  imperial  nativity  scenes  (P.  Nordhagen,  BZ 
54  [1961]  333-37),  and  at  Castelseprio,  the  ac¬ 
claiming  shepherds  were  added  to  the  scene  at 
the  cave.  The  cave  scene  became  standard  after 
the  gth  C.,  with  the  addition  of  choirs  of  angels 


and  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  in  accord  with 
their  liturgical  celebration  on  Christmas  Day. 

lit.  Talley,  Liturgical  Year  79—162.  M.  Dubarle,  Noel, 
Epiphanie ,  retour  du  Christ  (Paris  1967).  J.  Lafontaine-Dosogne, 
“Les  representations  de  la  Nativite  du  Christ  dans  l’art  de 
l'Orient  chretien,”  in  Miscellanea  codicologica  F.  Masai  dicata, 
ed.  P.  Cockshaw  et  al„  vol.  1  (Ghent  1979)  11-21.  K. 
Weitzmann,  ‘Loca  Sancta  and  the  Representational  Arts  of 
Palestine.”  DOP  28  (1974)  36-39.  -  R.F.T.,  A.W.C. 

NATURAL  PHENOMENA  (sing,  arjfxsiov , 
deoa"r)ixeiov),  such  as  eclipses  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  the  appearance  of  comets  and  brilliant 
STARS,  earthquakes,  floods,  etc.,  were  recorded 
by  Byz.  historians  and  chroniclers,  who  con¬ 
sidered  them  important  events  and  therefore  pro¬ 
vided  significant  details  about  their  occurrence 
and  the  effect  they  had  on  people.  Generally  such 
phenomena  were  attributed  to  divine  providence. 
Comets,  eclipses,  dust  storms,  etc.,  were  believed 
to  be  portents  of  impending  catastrophes  or  of 
political  and  dynastic  change — the  death  of  a  ruler, 
a  rebellion,  military  defeat,  and  the  like.  On  such 
occasions  the  faithful  were  called  to  repentance 
in  order  to  appease  the  divine  wrath  (cf.  John 
Mauropous,  01.185,  ed.  Lagarde  165—78).  Along¬ 
side  the  popular  beliefs  and  the  superstitions  con¬ 
nected  with  them,  there  were  also  attempts  to 
provide  a  scientific  explanation,  such  as  in  the 
Peri  diosemeion  by  John  Lydos  (De  ostentis,  ed.  C. 
Wachsmuth  [Leipzig  1897])  and  the  Synopsis  ton 
physikon  of  Symeon  Seth  (ed.  Delatte,  AnecdAth 
2:16-89).  Still  greater  popularity  was  enjoyed  by 
the  various  practical  handbooks  (such  as  Seismo- 
logia,  on  earthquakes,  or  Brontologia,  on  thun¬ 
derstorms),  which  dealt  with  the  prognostic  ele¬ 
ment  in  natural  phenomena. 

lit.  Hunger,  Lit,  1:269-71.  Koukoules,  Bios  1.2:218- 
26.  S.  Lampakes,  “Hyperphysikes  dynameis,  physika  phai- 
nomena  kai  deisidaimonies  sten  Historia  tou  Georgiou  Pa- 
chvmere,”  Symmeikta  7  (1987)  77—100.  -Ap.K. 

NATURE  (< pvcris ).  The  terminology  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Greeks  survived  in  Byz.  in  the  term  physis, 
which  is  everything  in  the  world  that  belongs  to 
the  realm  of  matter  insofar  as  it  is  provided  for 
man,  and  not  something  created  by  man  (through 
his  techne,  or  culture,  customs,  and  laws).  There¬ 
fore,  it  also  includes  everything  that  actually  ex¬ 
ists,  the  totality  of  objects  and  the  state  of  affairs 
to  which  any  judgment  must  exactly  conform. 


The  term  not  only  designates  everything  that  ex¬ 
ists,  that  grows  or  takes  place  in  the  “natural 
world”  apart  from  human  intervention,  but  it  can 
also  be  used  to  designate  the  process  of  produc¬ 
tion  itself. 

The  early  church  rejected  the  Stoic  view  that 
nature  is  the  creative  cause  and  principle  of  the 
world.  This  implies  that  nature  has  been  reduced 
to  a  theological  concept,  inasmuch  as  it  is  nothing 
other  than  creature  or  the  result  of  God’s  crea¬ 
tion.  Nonetheless,  if  when  speaking  about  nature 
one  focuses  on  its  power  to  generate,  then  this 
can  easily  become  a  natura  naturans  in  which  the 
reference  to  God  is  no  longer  essential,  but  re¬ 
dundant;  nature  is  an  unseen  force  that  can  be 
grasped  by  the  mind  only.  It  is  conceived,  as  in 
Aristotle’s  Physics,  as  the  dynamic  principle  of 
reality,  a  concept  encountered,  for  example,  in 
Michael  Psellos  (De  omnifaria  doctrina,  par.57). 
The  synthesis  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  together  with 
the  view  of  nature  as  the  demiurge,  led  for  John 
Italos  only  to  difficulties  (Quaestiones  quodlibetales , 
pars.  65-66,  93,  ed.  Joannou,  pp.  99-101,  i49f) 
that  he  judged  to  be  the  result  of  a  failure  to 
distinguish  between  natura  naturans  (physis  heautes 
poietike )  and  natura  naturata  (physis  as  apoteloumenon 
(1 eidos )).  If  one  conceives  nature  as  immaterial, 
“then  one  speaks  not  of  nature,  but  of  the  soul,” 
namely,  of  the  World-soul  or  the  third  hypostasis 
of  Plotinos,  which  cannot  be  accepted  by  Chris¬ 
tianity  as  a  principle  of  cosmology.  On  account 
of  the  difficulties  resulting  from  the  concept  of 
nature  he  outlined,  Italos  asserted  that  only  the 
concept  of  nature  presented  by  the  church  fathers 
remained  (i.e.,  nature  is  conceived  as  substance 
and  species).  But  if  nature  is  defined  as  dynamis, 
it  means  the  Platonic  program  of  mathematical 
description  of  the  world,  that  is,  its  actual  scientific 
description  (John  Italos,  ibid.,  42,  p.53).  In  a 
specific  sense  the  term  physis  was  applied  to  the 
divine  “nature,”  the  “common  denominator”  of 
the  Godhead  encompassing  three  hypostases:  ac¬ 
cordingly  Christ,  after  the  Incarnation,  was  con¬ 
strued  as  possessing  both  divine  and  human  na¬ 
tures — the  concept  denied  by  the  Monophysites. 
(For  nature  in  the  sense  of  the  material  world 
surrounding  man,  see  Environment.) 

lit.  D.S.  Wallace-Hadrill,  The  Greek  Patristic  View  of  Na¬ 
ture  (New  York  1968).  C.  Cupane,  “‘Natura  formatrix’: 
Umwege  eines  rhetorischen  Topos,”  in  Byzantios  37—52. 

-K.-H.U. 


NAUKLEROS  (vavK\r)po<;,  Lat.  navicularius).  By 
the  4th  C.,  transport  of  passengers  and  goods  by 
sea  was  arranged  through  navicularii,  or  state- 
employed  shipowners,  who  financed  the  construc¬ 
tion,  manning,  repair,  and  operation  of  merchant 
vessels.  Men  of  means  sufficient  to  bear  these  costs 
were  attracted  by  the  privileges  and  tax/toll  ex¬ 
emptions  granted  to  navicularii,  since  freight  itself 
paid  only  a  low  percentage  of  the  profit.  Apart 
from  private  commerce,  navicularii  saw  to  such 
state  requirements  as  the  shipping  of  grain  to 
Rome  and  Constantinople  or  the  delivery  of  food¬ 
stuffs  and  supplies  for  the  army.  They  belonged 
to  a  state  guild  and  received  government  reim¬ 
bursement  for  ship  or  cargo  losses  honestly  in¬ 
curred. 

By  contrast,  the  Byz.  naukleros  appears  in  7th- 
C.  sources  as  an  independent  ship’s  captain,  or 
sometimes  simply  a  merchant,  who  commissioned 
ships,  hired  crews,  and  was  responsible  for  ship¬ 
ping  tolls  (Ahrweiler,  Mer  61);  he  had  no  state- 
iinposed  obligations.  Legal  texts  note  that  the 
naukleros  contracted  cargo  and  passengers  (for 
which  he  received  freight  and  carrying  charges) 
and  was  liable  to  merchants  and  passengers  for 
damage,  risk,  or  losses  (W.  Ashburner,  The  Rho¬ 
dian  Sea  Law  [Oxford  1909]  cxxx-cxxxvii). 

lit.  Jones,  LRE  827—30.  Antoniadis-Bibicou,  Douanes 
2416  R.S.  Lopez,  “The  Role  of  Trade  in  the  Economic 
Readjustment  of  Byzantium  in  the  Seventh  Century,”  DOP 
'3  C959)  79-85-  -E  M. 

NAUMACHIKA  (Nmi/Layi/cd:).  Five  treatises  on 
naval  warfare  in  Milan,  Ambros.  B  199  sup.,  form 
the  corpus  of  Naumachika,  comprising  book  1 9  on 
naval  warfare  and  a  few  excerpts  from  book  20 
of  the  Taktika  of  Leo  VI;  instructions  on  fording 
rivers  from  the  Strategikon  of  Maurice  (Strat.  Mau- 
nk.  bk.i2B,  ch.21);  a  6th-C.  treatise  on  naval  tac¬ 
tics  attributed  to  Syrianos  Magistros;  and  a  short 
outline  of  navai  terminology  and  tactics  dedicated 
in  a  prefatory  poem  to  the  parakoimomenos  Basil 
the  Nothos.  The  dedication  to  Basil,  commem¬ 
orating  his  successful  expedition  against  Samosata 
(C.M.  Mazzucchi,  Aevurn  52  [1978]  304-06),  fixes 
the  date  of  the  compilation  of  the  Naumachika  as 
959.  The  paraphrase  of  Leo  and  Syrianos  by 
Nikephoros  Ouranos  in  his  Taktika  rounds  out 
Byz.  writing  on  naval  warfare. 

The  Naumachika  show  that  the  tactics  of  the 
Byz.  navy  were  elementary  and  not  much  differ- 
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ent  from  classical  practice.  The  Byz.  put  their 
heavy  ships  in  the  center  of  the  line  and  lighter 
ships  on  the  wings,  advancing  in  a  crescent-shaped 
formation.  They  aimed  both  to  break  through  the 
enemy  line  in  the  center  ( diekplous )  and  envelop 
it  from  the  outside  ( periplous ),  using  Greek  fire, 
archers,  and  ballistic  weapons  to  disable  enemy 
crews  before  boarding  their  ships. 

ed.  A.  Dain,  Naumachica  (Paris  1943). 

lit.  A.  Dain,  “Les  strategies  byzantins,”  TM  2  (1967) 
342,  350,  365b  E.  Eickhoff,  Seekrieg  und  Seepolitik  zwischen 
Islam  und  Abendland  (Berlin  1966)  158-70.  F.  Lammert, 
“Die  alteste  erhaltene  Schrift  iiber  Seetaktik  und  ihre  Be- 
ziehung  zum  Anonymus  Byzantinus  des  6.  Jahrhunderts, 
zu  Vegetius  und  zu  Aineias’  Strategika,”  Klio  33  (1940) 
271—88.  V.  Christides,  “Two  Parallel  Naval  Guides  of  the 
Tenth  Century:  Qudama’s  Document  and  Leo  Vi’s  Nau¬ 
machica:  A  Study  on  Byzantine  and  Moslem  Naval  Prepar¬ 
edness,”  Graeco-Arabica  1  (1982)  51-103.  -E.M. 

NAUM  OF  OHRID,  Bulgarian  priest,  scholar, 
and  saint;  born  ca.830,  died  Sveti  Naum  23  Dec. 
gio;  feastdays  2oJune,  17  July  (Bulgaria),  27  July 
(Russia).  A  close  companion  of  Constantine  the 
Philosopher  and  Methodios  in  their  mission  to 
Moravia,  Naum  was  ordained  priest  in  Rome  by 
Pope  Hadrian  II  in  868.  When  Constantine  the 
Philosopher  died  in  Feb.  869,  Naum  returned  to 
Moravia  with  Methodios.  After  Methodios’s  death 
and  the  collapse  of  the  Byz.  mission,  Naum  was 
imprisoned,  but  finally  made  his  way,  along  with 
Kliment  of  Ohrid  and  Angelarius,  to  Bulgaria 
in  886.  Naum  directed  a  group  of  translators  and 
writers  in  Preslav.  In  893  he  succeeded  Kliment 
as  teacher  and  evangelist  in  Macedonia,  first  at 
Devol,  then  ca.900  in  Ohrid,  and  finally  ca.905  in 
the  monastery  that  he  founded  on  the  southeast¬ 
ern  shore  of  Lake  Ohrid,  now  Sveti  Naum.  He 
became  a  monk  on  his  deathbed.  It  is  difficult  to 
identify  Naum’s  personal  share  in  the  early  Sla¬ 
vonic  translations  and  original  works  produced  in 
Preslav  and  in  Macedonia.  The  authenticity  of  a 
kanon  on  the  apostle  Andrew  is  indicated  by  an 
acrostic.  A  loth-C.  Slavonic  Life  of  Naum  and  a 
somewhat  later  Greek  Life  as  well  as  a  Greek 
akolouthia  by  Constantine  Kabasilas  (13th  C.)  sur¬ 
vive. 

sources.  “Zitija  sv.  Nauma  Ochridskogo  i  sluzba  emu,” 
ed.  P.  Lavrov  in  IzvORJaS  12  (1907)  no. 4,  1—51. 

lit.  M.  Kusseff,  “St.  Nahum,”  SlEERev  29  (1950)  139- 
50.  S.  Kozucharov,  “Pesennoto  tvorcestvo  na  starobulgar- 
skija  knizovnik  Naum  Ochridski,”  Literaturna  Istorija  12 
(1984)  3-19.  E.  Trapp,  “Die  Viten  des  hi.  Naum  von 


Ohrid,”  BS  35  (1974)  161-85.  S.  Burlieva,  “Prostrannoto 
grucko  Zitie  na  Naum  Ochridski,”  Slarobulgarska  literatura 
20  (1987)  129-44.  Z.  Hauptova,  “Staroslovenske  legendy 
o  Naumovi,”  Slovo  36  (1986)  77—84.  -R.B. 

NAUPAKTOS  (Namra  zeros,  Venetian  Lepanto), 
city  on  the  western  part  of  the  north  shore  of  the 
Gulf  of  Corinth,  commanding  the  entrance  into 
the  gulf.  In  the  4th  C.  it  was  the  most  important 
harbor  between  Corinth  and  Oxaea  (W.A.  Old- 
father,  RE  16  [1935]  1994);  in  the  Tabula  Peutin- 
geriana  Naupaktos  and  Evanthia/Oiantheia  are  the 
only  cities  named  in  western  Lokris.  It  was  a 
bishopric  suffragan  to  Corinth,  then  probably  to 
Athens,  and  after  900  an  independent  metropolis. 
Constantine  VII  Porphyrogennetos  ( Dethem .  5.12, 
ed.  Pertusi,  p.89)  lists  it  as  a  polls  of  the  theme  of 
Hellas,  Skylitzes  (Skyl.  411.57)  as  a  site  in  the 
theme  of  Nikopolis.  Naupaktos  was  the  seat  of  a 
strategos  ca.  1025;  its  strategos  George  died  during 
a  revolt  and  all  his  property  was  seized  by  the 
inhabitants;  Constantine  VIII  punished  the  rebels 
and  blinded  the  metropolitan  (Skyl.  372.73-80). 
In  1040  Naupaktos  was  the  only  city  of  the  theme 
that  survived  the  attack  of  Deljan  and  his  army. 
There  is  little  information  on  its  economy:  in  the 
12th  C.  Benjamin  of  Tudela  found  a  community 
of  100  Jews  there;  a  seal  of  an  exartistes  (“rigger,” 
man  in  charge  of  a  wharf?)  of  Naupaktos  of  the 
9th  C.  is  known. 

After  1204  Naupaktos  formed  part  of  the  des- 
potate  of  Epiros,  but  in  1294  it  was  given  to 
Philip  I  of  Taranto,  beginning  the  city’s  long 
period  of  Western  domination.  In  1361  Naupak¬ 
tos  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Catalans,  and  the 
city  passed  from  one  Western  power  to  another 
for  several  decades  until  the  Venetians  conquered 
it  in  1407;  thereafter  they  used  Naupaktos  to 
safeguard  their  trade  through  the  gulf  against  the 
growing  power  of  the  Turks.  They  strongly  for¬ 
tified  the  city,  but  it  surrendered  to  Bayezid  II  in 
1499- 

The  present  walls  of  the  acropolis,  of  the  lower 
city,  and  of  a  small  harbor  are  works  of  the  Vene¬ 
tians,  built  on  ancient  and  Byz.  foundations.  A 
possibly  five-aisled  basilica  has  been  excavated  in 
the  lower  city,  and  another  can  be  surmised  from 
the  various  marble  fragments  discovered  in  the 
acropolis.  Additional  Byz.  sculpture  and  inscrip¬ 
tions  have  been  found  throughout  the  city,  but, 
aside  from  these,  little  of  Byz.  Naupaktos  survives. 


lit.  TIB  3:2  lof.  G.  Athanasiades-Nobas,  “He  Naupaktos 
hos  limen  tou  Byzantiou  kata  ton  I'  aiona,”  9  CEB,  vol.  2 
(Athens  1956)  289-95.  -T.E.G. 

NAUPLIA  (N<TU7rA.ia,  also  Nauplion,  medieval 
Anapli,  in  Western  texts  Napoli  in  Romania),  city- 
in  the  Argoi.id,  port  of  Argos.  Through  most  of 
its  history  it  shared  the  fate  of  Argos;  under  the 
later  Roman  Empire  it  had  no  independent  status. 
The  acropolis  was  fortified,  and  its  main  gate  to 
the  lower  town,  built  into  later  walls,  still  survives. 
The  city  rose  to  prominence  by  the  1  ith  C.,  un¬ 
doubtedly  as  a  result  of  its  maritime  position;  an 
1  ith-C.  historian  (Skyl.  386.60)  reports  that  ca.  1033 
a  strategos  resided  there  (Bon,  Peloponnese  78,  n.2; 
cf.  D.A.  Zakythenos,  EEBS  17  [1941]  25of).  Pros¬ 
perity  at  Nauplia  is  suggested  by  the  large  number 
of  churches  built  in  the  vicinity  in  the  12th  C., 
although  regulations  drafted  by  Leo,  bishop  of 
Argos  and  Nauplion,  for  Hagia  Mone  at  Areia 
show  that  ca.  1143  the  area  around  the  city  was 
threatened  by  pirates.  Nauplia  was  one  of  the 
cities  in  which  the  Venetians  were  given  special 
trading  privileges  in  1198.  The  fortifications  of 
Nauplia  allowed  it,  like  Argos,  to  hold  out  against 
the  Franks  until  1212.  Nauplia  fell  under  the 
nominal  control  of  the  duchy  of  Athens,  and  came 
under  Venetian  rule  in  1388. 

Nauplia  shared  a  bishopric  with  Argos,  as  is 
stated  in  both  the  vita  of  Peter  of  Argos  (ed.  Ch. 
Papaoikonomos,  par.9,  p.64.1-9)  and  a  letter  of 
Theodore  of  Nicaea  to  Basil  of  Corinth  (Dar- 
rouzes,  Epistoliers  7:43.16—18,  p.315). 

Nerio  Acciajuoli  bequeathed  a  monastery  to 
the  local  bishop  at  Nauplia  and  a  sum  of  money 
for  the  construction  of  a  hospital,  but  these  build¬ 
ings  are  otherwise  unknown.  Habitation  at  Nau¬ 
plia  during  the  medieval  period  was  probably 
concentrated  in  the  upper  city,  with  a  port  and 
harbor  facilities  in  the  lower  area.  The  spacious 
western  fortifications,  built  on  ancient  founda¬ 
tions,  probably  represent  the  Byz.  city;  to  the  east 
is  an  area  added  by  the  Crusaders,  while  the 
easternmost  part  of  the  fortifications  as  well  as 
the  wall  around  the  lower  town  were  erected  by 
the  Venetians.  The  remains  of  a  probably  Byz. 
church  have  been  excavated  on  the  citadel,  and 
the  Church  of  Hagia  Sophia  just  under  the  walls 
may  date  to  the  Frankish  period. 

lit.  Bon,  Moree  franque  486k,  492,  676L  M.  Lambryn- 
ides,  He  Nauplia  apo  ton  archaiotaton  chronon  mechri  ton 


kath'hemas  (Athens  1898).  G.  Gerola,  “Le  fortificazioni  di 
Napoli  di  Romania,”  Annuario  della  Regia  Scuola  archaeolo- 
gwa  di  Atene  13-14  (1930-33)  347-410.  W.  Schaefer,  “Neue 
Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Baugeschichte  Nauplias  im  Mit- 
telalter,”  AA  (1961)  158-214.  -T.E.G. 


NAVARRESE  COMPANY,  army  of  professional 
mercenaries  from  Navarre  and  Gascony  that  con¬ 
trolled  part  of  Greece  from  1378/9  to  1402.  Orig¬ 
inally  in  the  service  of  Don  Luis  of  Evreux,  brother 
of  Charles  II  (the  Bad)  of  Navarre  (1349-87),  the 
band  occupied  Dyrrachion  in  1376  to  support 
Don  Luis’s  claim  to  Albania.  After  Don  Luis’s 
death  (1376),  the  Navarrese  sold  their  services  to 
a  variety  of  claimants  to  power  in  Greece.  Two 
companies  briefly  entered  the  service  of  the  Hos¬ 
pitallers  in  1378  and  went  to  Morea.  One  of 
these  units,  led  by  John  de  Urtubia,  took  Thebes 
and  Livadia  from  the  Catalans  in  1378  or  1379 
(G.  Dennis,  OrChrP  26  [i960]  42-50)  but  failed 
to  conquer  Athens.  The  Navarrese  invasion  seri¬ 
ously  weakened  the  Catalans,  however,  so  that 
Athens  fell  ten  years  later  (1388)  to  the  Accia- 
juoli. 

Most  of  the  Navarrese  entered  the  service  of 
Jacques  de  Baux,  claimant  to  Achaia  (1373-83), 
to  press  his  claims  to  the  Morea.  They  succeeded 
in  conquering  the  western  Peloponnesos,  from 
Vostitsa  (Aigion)  to  Kalamata.  After  Jacques’s 
death,  the  Navarrese  effectively  controlled  the 
principality  of  Achaia  under  the  vicars-general 
Mahiot  de  Coquerel  as  imperial  bailie  (1381—1386/ 
7)  and  Pierre  Lebourd  (Peter  Bordo)  de  St.  Su- 
peran  as  imperial  vicar  (1387-96);  from  1396  to 
1402  the  latter  bore  the  title  of  prince  of  Achaia. 
The  Navarrese  fought  principally  against  the  Ac¬ 
ciajuoli  and  Theodore  I  Palaiologos  for  control 
of  the  Peloponnesos.  In  1401  Pierre  de  St.  Su- 
peran  joined  the  Turks  for  raids  against  Korone 
and  Methone.  The  history  of  the  Navarrese  in 
Greece  ends  with  the  death  of  Pierre  de  St.  Su- 
peran  (1402). 

lit.  HC  3:147—60,  215L  A.  Luttrell,  “Appunti  sulle 
compagnie  navarresi  in  Grecia:  1 376- 1 404,”  RSBS  3  ( 1 983) 

1 13—27.  Setton,  Catalan  Domination  125-48.  Longnon,  Em¬ 
pire  latin  334—36,  339—47.  A.  Rubio  y  Lluch,  Los  Navarros 
en  Grecia  (Barcelona  1886).  Bon,  Moree  franque  1:254—75. 
Loenertz,  ByzFrGr  I  329— 69.  -A.M.T. 


NAVICULARIUS.  See  Naukleros. 
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NAVIGATION 


NAZIANZOS 
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NAVIGATION  was  restricted  by  climate  and 
Byz.  control  of  the  sea;  naval  technology  re¬ 
mained  limited.  Since  the  Byz.  ship  was  usually 
small  with  a  shallow  keel,  designed  essentially  for 
coastal  cruising,  the  Byz.  remained  cautious  mar¬ 
iners,  “touching  dry  land  with  the  oars”  (Theo- 
phylaktos  of  Ohrid,  ed.  Gautier,  2: 139. 28— 29). 
Sailing  speeds  reached  6  to  8  knots.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  triangular  lateen  sail  by  the  7th  C. 
provided  easier  handling  in  bad  weather  and 
greater  flexibility  in  catching  the  wind,  but  steer¬ 
ing  by  compass,  developed  in  the  13th  C-,  and 
the  stern  rudder,  important  innovations  in  deep- 
sea  sailing,  came  into  widespread  use  after  the 
decline  of  the  Byz.  navy.  Astrolabes  were  dis¬ 
cussed  in  theoretical  treatises,  but  their  practical 
application  is  unattested. 

As  in  antiquity,  sailing  was  normally  restricted 
to  the  good  weather  months  between  April  and 
October.  The  prevailing  northerly  winds  made 
sailing  north  to  south  fairly  rapid  and  easy,  but 
approaching  Constantinople  from  the  south  was 
often  difficult  and  time  consuming.  A  series  of 
way  stations  ( hormeteria ,  topoi  skalomatos )  dotted  the 
Byz.  littoral  for  fleets  in  need  of  provisions  or 
awaiting  favorable  conditions  (Ahrweiler,  Mer  419— 
25).  Sailors  steered  point  to  point,  by  landmarks, 
beacons,  and  ports,  or  by  sun  and  stars  when  out 
of  sight  of  land.  Naval  commanders  required 
knowledge  of  the  winds,  seasons,  and  stars  to 
navigate  the  fleet  (Taktika  of  Leo  VI  19.2).  De 
cerimoniis  (467-9—12)  lists  books  on  the  seasons 
and  weather  compiled  for  sailors  (R.H.  Dolley, 
Mariner’s  Mirror  37  [1951]  5—  an<^  supplies  a 
table  of  distances  between  Constantinople  and 
Crete  (G.  Huxley,  GRBS  17  [1976]  295-300),  but 
local  pilots  were  also  used;  in  960  Nikephoros 
Phokas  relied  on  sailors  from  the  island  of  Kar- 
pathos  to  guide  his  invasion  fleet  over  the  open 
seas  to  Crete  from  his  last  way  station  in  Asia 
Minor  (Attal.  224.14-22).  Other  guides  to  navi¬ 
gation  were  the  periplous  and  portui.an. 

lit.  H.  Antoniadis-Bibicou,  Etudes  d’histoire  maritime  de 
Byzance:  A  propos  du  “theme  des  Caravisiens”  (Paris  1966)  26- 
29.  -E.M. 

NAVY  (Trkcj'ifJiov).  In  the  6th  C.,  Byz.  warships 
gained  control  of  the  sea  by  recapturing  Carthage 
and  destroying  the  Vandal  fleet;  the  navy  became 
a  police  force  operating  from  Constantinople  and 
Mediterranean  bases.  In  the  mid-7th  C.,  however, 
the  incursion  of  Slavic  pirates  and  the  develop¬ 


ment  of  Arab  seapower  by  Mu'Awiya  forced  a 
naval  reorganization;  the  fleet  of  the  Karabisi- 
anoi  was  created  to  defend  the  Byz.  littoral  and 
the  approaches  to  Constantinople.  Following  its 
dissolution  under  Leo  III,  regional  fleets  whose 
costs  were  borne  independently  by  the  naval  stra- 
teia  were  organized  in  the  exclusively  maritime 
themes  of  Kibyrrhaiotai  (by  732),  Aegean  Sea 
(by  843),  and  Samos  (by  899).  The  imperial  fleet 
(basilikon  ploimon)  was  based  at  Constantinople  un¬ 
der  the  droungarios  tou  ploimou  to  protect  the 
Byz.  capital;  it  also  undertook  expeditions  to  which 
the  thematic  fleets  contributed  ships  and  men. 
The  navy  achieved  its  greatest  successes  in  the 
10th  C.,  esp.  in  the  destruction  of  the  fleet  of  the 
Rus’  in  941  and  in  the  reconquest  of  Crete  (961) 
and  Cyprus  (965). 

The  navy  declined  during  the  11th  C.  The 
thematic  fleets  disappeared;  by  the  12th  C.  naval 
command,  financing,  and  recruitment  had  been 
centralized  at  Constantinople  (N.  Oikonomides, 
TM  6  [1976]  i46f),  where  a  small  flotilla  still 
patrolled.  Under  John  II  Komnenos,  taxes  raised 
for  maintaining  the  navy  were  diverted  into  the 
imperial  treasury;  from  then  on,  fleets  of  varying 
sizes  were  constructed  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  and 
alliances  (see,  e.g.,  Nymphaion,  Treaty  of)  were 
sought  with  Venice  and  other  naval  powers  to 
obtain  ships  and  manpower  for  expeditions.  Al¬ 
though  the  Komnenian  and  Nicaean  navies  en¬ 
joyed  several  successes,  the  Venetians  and  Gen¬ 
oese  steadily  took  control  of  the  Aegean  until  even 
the  Byz.  themselves  acknowledged  the  superior 
seamanship  of  the  Italians.  The  last  major  Byz. 
fleet  was  built  by  Michael  VIII  Palaiologos  but 
disbanded  by  his  successor  Andronikos  II  Palaio¬ 
logos.  Later,  however,  Andronikos  Ill’s  small  navy, 
under  the  command  of  the  megas  doux  Alexios 
Apokaukos,  enjoyed  success  against  the  Genoese, 
and  John  VI  Kantakouzenos  built  a  small  flotilla, 
but  complete  control  of  the  seas  had  passed  to 
the  Italians  and  Turks  by  the  end  of  the  14th  C. 

lit.  H.  Ahrweiler,  Byzance  et  la  mer  (Paris  1966).  L. 
Brehier,  “La  marine  de  Byzance  du  VIIIe  au  XIe  siecle,’ 
Byzantion  19  (1949)  1  —  16.  F.H.  van  Doorninck.  “Byzantium, 
Mistress  of  the  Sea:  330-641,”  in  A  History  of  Seafaring,  ed. 
G.F.  Bass  (New  York-London  1972)  i33~58-  £  Malamut, 
“Les  insulaires  des  ioe-i2esiecles:  marins  ou  soldats?”/OB 
32.2(1982)63-72.  -£M- 

NAXOS  (Nd£o<?,  also  Naxia),  island  in  the  central 
Aegean  Sea,  in  late  antiquity  part  of  the  province 


of  the  Islands  (Insulae).  Its  later  fate  is  poorly 
known:  texts  of  the  10th  C.  mention  Naxos  as  a 
station  on  the  way  from  Constantinople  to  Crete 
(e.g.,  AASS  Nov.  4:227E);  according  to  John  Ka- 
miniates  (59.67),  it  paid  phoroi  to  “the  inhabitants 
of  Crete.”  Naxos  may  have  been  capital  of  an 
ephemeral  theme  of  Dodekanese  in  the  later  1 2th 
C.  In  1205-07  Marco  Sanudo  seized  Naxos  and 
the  adjoining  islands,  creating  the  duchy  of  Naxos 
(or  duchy  of  the  Archipelago)  that  was  considered 
as  held  from  the  Latin  Empire.  In  1248  suzerainty 
over  Naxos  was  ceded  to  William  II  Villehar- 
douin;  the  Byz.  reconquest  of  the  Aegean  islands 
in  1263—76  under  the  command  of  Alexios  Phi- 
lanthropenos  failed  at  Naxos,  and  after  1278 
the  dux  became  a  vassal  of  Charles  I  of  Anjou. 
The  duchy  remained  independent  until  the  Turk¬ 
ish  conquest  in  1566  (with  short  periods  of  Vene¬ 
tian  tutelage:  1494-1500  and  151 1-17).  The  Latin 
occupation  of  Naxos  led  to  the  introduction  of 
feudal  law  based  on  the  assizes  of  Romania; 
nevertheless,  as  late  as  the  16th  C.,  the  indigenous 
population  continued  to  use  Byz.  laws  of  marriage 
and  ownership,  while  the  impact  of  Italian  law 
was  limited  to  terminology. 

The  bishop  of  Naxos  was  originally  a  suffragan 
of  Rhodes  ( Notitiae  CP  1:429).  In  1083  the  see 
was  united  with  that  of  Paros  (as  Paronaxia: 
RegPatr,  fasc.  3,  00.929)  and  shortly  thereafter 
was  raised  to  metropolitan  status  ( Notitiae  CP  1 1.84). 

Remains  of  early  Christian  basilicas  are  found 
throughout  the  island,  representing  a  wide  variety 
of  architectural  styles,  and  there  are  even  more 
churches  of  the  9th- 14th  C.  (Pallas,  Monuments 
2°7-t5;  B.K.  Lamprinoudakes,  PraktArchEt  [1982] 
253-59);  many  have  full  fresco  programs,  with 
esp.  fine  examples  dated  from  the  13th  C.  Non- 
representational  decoration  in  some  churches  has 
led  to  their  identification  as  Iconoclastic  (A.G. 
Basilake,  DChAE 4  3  [1962-3]  49-74;  but  see  D.I. 
Pallas,  JOB  23  [1974]  306). 

lit.  Miller,  Essays  161—  77.  ] acoby,  Ftodalite  271—  93.  A.E. 
Kasdagli,  “Peasant  and  Lord  in  i5th-C.  Naxos,”  ByzF  11 
(1987)  347-55.  M.  Chatzidakis,  N.  Drandakes  et  al.,  Naxos 
(Athens  1989).  G.  Demetrokalles,  Symbolai  eis  ten  meleten  ton 
Byzantinon  mnemeion  tes  Naxou,  vol.  1  (Athens  1972). 

-T.E.G. 

NAZARETH  (Na£ape0),  village  in  Galilee  in  which 
the  Virgin  reportedly  received  the  Annunciation 
from  the  angel  Gabriel,  and  where  Jesus  spent 
his  childhood.  The  area  remained  completely 


Jewish  at  least  up  to  the  reign  of  Constantine  I, 
when  it  was  noted  that  the  town  had  no  Christian 
population  and  no  church  (Epiphanios  of  Sal- 
amis,  Panarion,  30.1  1.9—10).  Excavations  at  Naz¬ 
areth  have  uncovered  the  remains  of  a  basilica 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  (later  the  Annunciation) 
and  dated  to  the  beginning  of  the  5th  C.  Below 
the  basilica  were  fragments  of  a  synagogue.  Egeria 
saw  at  Nazareth  only  “a  big  cave  in  which  Mary 
had  lived”  incorporating  an  altar,  and  a  garden 
“in  which  the  Lord  used  to  dwell.”  The  Piacenza 
Pilgrim  indicates  that  in  his  time  the  house  of 
Mary  was  a  basilica.  He  describes  the  area  as 
exceptionally  fertile. 

Nazareth  was  conquered  by  the  Arabs  in  636, 
but  al-Mascudi  mentions  a  church  held  in  great 
veneration.  This  building  is  described  at  length 
by  later  pilgrims,  such  as  Daniil  Igumen  and  John 
Phokas:  within  the  church  was  an  entrance  to  a 
cave  incorporating  a  cell  where  the  Virgin  was 
said  to  have  lived  with  the  Child.  At  the  site  of 
the  Annunciation  a  black  stone  cross  was  set  in 
white  marble.  Under  the  Crusaders  Nazareth  re¬ 
mained  a  small  town,  but  church  building  contin¬ 
ued.  Some  architectural  fragments  of  the  i2th-C. 
Church  of  the  Annunciation  have  survived,  in¬ 
cluding  five  well-preserved  capitals.  In  1187  Sal- 
adin  seized  Nazareth.  Legend  has  it  that  the  house 
of  Mary  was  miraculously  transferred  from  Naz¬ 
areth  to  Fiume  on  10  May  1291,  and  in  1295  to 
the  town  of  Loreto  in  Italy. 

The  term  Nazaraios  or  Naziraios,  meaning  “Naz- 
arene”  or  “man  of  Nazareth”  (cf.  Mt  2:23),  was 
applied  to  Christians  in  general,  and  specifically 
to  Christ  and  monks,  esp.  hesychasts  (cf.  Souda, 
3;434)- 

lit.  B.  Bagatti,  Gli  scavi  di  Nazaret,  2  vols.  (Jerusalem 
1967—84).  P.  Viaud,  Nazareth  et  ses  deux  eglises  (Paris  1910). 
Wilkinson,  Pilgrims  165.  J.  Folda,  The  Nazareth  Capitals  and 
the  Crusader  Shrine  of  the  Annunciation  (University  Park,  Pa.- 
London  1986).  -G.V.,  A.K. 


NAZIANZOS  (Na£iap£6?,  now  probably  Nenezi), 
a  minor  station  ( stathmos )  on  the  highway  that  led 
across  Anatolia  to  Palestine;  according  to  Sokrates 
(Sokr.,  HE  4:11.9),  “a  shabby  polis”  near  Caesa¬ 
rea.  It  became  a  bishopric  ca.325.  After  its  bishop 
Gregory  died  in  374,  his  son,  Gregory  of  Na- 
zianzos,  administered  the  see.  The  bishopric  was 
suffragan  of  Caesarea,  then  Tyana,  eventually 
Mokissos.  Romanos  IV  transformed  Nazianzos 
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NEA  ANCHIALOS 


NEAPOLIS 
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into  a  metropolis.  It  fell  to  the  Turks  after  the 
battle  of  Mantzikert  in  1071.  Remains  of  the  site 
are  insignificant. 

LIT.  TIB  2: 244b  W.  Ruge,  RE  16  (1935)  2099-2101.  P. 
Gallay  in  Gregoire  de  Nazianze.  Lettres,  vol.  1  (Paris  1964) 
viii— xiv.  — C.F. 


NEA  ANCHIALOS,  modern  name  for  Thessa¬ 
lian  or  Phthiotic  Thebes  (Grj/Sai  <t>0id>Ti8e9),  a  city 
in  central  Greece  on  the  Pagasitic  Gulf  south  of 
Volos.  In  late  antiquity  it  was  the  third  city  ol  the 
province  of  Thessaly  and  its  major  port.  The 
ancient  city  centered  on  the  upper  acropolis,  while 
the  early  Christian  city  lay  in  the  plain  near  the 
sea  on  the  site  of  ancient  Pyrasos.  The  city  pros¬ 
pered  from  the  4th  to  the  7th  C.  when  it  was  the 
dominant  town  on  the  Pagasitic  Gulf.  It  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  a  great  fire  at  the  end  of  the  7th  C.; 
there  is  evidence  of  some  rebuilding  immediately 
after  the  fire  and  again  in  the  gth  C.,  but  the  city 
never  fully  recovered  and  its  place  was  later  taken 
by  Halmyros.  The  bishop  of  Thessalian  Thebes, 
amply  attested  in  the  epigraphic  and  documen¬ 
tary  evidence,  is  last  mentioned  in  the  8th/gth  C. 
(. Notitiae  CP  3.672).  The  latest  evidence  of  Nea 
Anchialos  is  a  coin  hoard  of  the  early  9th  C. 

Nea  Anchialos  is  best  known  because  of  the 
many  churches  excavated  there  (nine  basilicas  have 
been  found).  Basilica  A,  dedicated  to  St.  Deme- 
trios,  was  the  episcopal  church,  a  three-aisled  ba¬ 
silica  similar  to  the  Acheiropoietos  church  in 
Thessalonike,  with  an  atrium  possibly  flanked  by 
towers;  it  was  built  sometime  in  the  late  5th  or 
early  6th  C.  Basilica  B,  the  so-called  Elpidios  Ba¬ 
silica,  has  a  similar  chronology;  Basilica  G,  called 
the  “church  of  the  archiereus  (bishop)  Peter”  on 
the  basis  of  an  inscription  of  the  mid-6th  C.  dis¬ 
covered  at  the  site,  has  elaborate  floor  mosaics 
and  is  part  of  a  vast  ecclesiastical  complex;  its 
earliest  phase  dates  to  the  late  4th  or  early  5th  C. 
Basilica  D,  dated  to  the  7th  C.,  was  a  cemetery 
church  located  outside  the  city  walls.  Excavation 
of  the  harbor  revealed  places  for  anchorage  (P. 
Lazarides,  PraktArchEt  [1973]  33)-  A  burial  epi¬ 
taph  for  a  Jew,  written  in  Greek  letters,  has  been 
found  (E.  De'ilake,  ArchDelt  29.2  [i973~ 74]  548)- 

lit.  G.A.  Soteriou,  Hai  Christianikai  Thebai  tes  Thessalias 
(Athens  1931).  P.  Lazarides,  “Anaskaphe  Neas  Anchialou,” 
PraktArchEt  (1982)  95-104.  TIB  1:2716  Abramea,  Thessalia 
150-56.  "  “  -T.E.G. 


NEA  EKKLESIA  (lit.  “new  church”),  built  in  the 
Great  Palace  by  Basil  I  and  completed  in  880. 
Situated  a  short  distance  east  of  the  Chrysotrikli- 
nos,  the  Nea  was  covered  by  five  domes,  probably 
one  in  the  center  and  one  each  over  the  four 
corners.  It  was  dedicated  to  Christ,  the  archangel 
Michael  (and  Gabriel?),  the  prophet  Elijah,  the 
Virgin,  and  St.  Nicholas,  which  implies  four  chapels 
in  addition  to  the  main  altar.  The  decoration  was 
particularly  sumptuous:  the  chancel  screen,  syn- 
thronon,  and  altar  table  were  revetted  with  silver, 
the  floor  was  of  opus  sectile,  the  domes  were 
roofed  with  bronze  tiles.  The  atrium  was  adorned 
with  two  fountains  of  precious  marble  ( TheophCont 
325-29).  The  church  had  its  own  clergy  and  played 
an  important  part  in  palatine  ceremonies.  Con¬ 
verted  into  a  monastery  by  the  12th  C.,  the  Nea 
was  robbed  of  many  of  its  ornaments  by  Isaac  II. 
During  the  Latin  occupation  it  served  as  a  palatine 
chapel.  It  survived  the  Turkish  conquest  and  was 
probably  destroyed  in  1490. 

The  New  Church  was  described  in  detail  by 
Constantine  VII  Porphyrogennetos  or  someone 
from  his  milieu  in  the  Vita  Basilii.  Beginning 
with  F.  Combefis,  scholars  had  believed  that  the 
ekphrasis  of  an  unnamed  church  in  the  10th  hom¬ 
ily  of  Phodos  referred  to  the  Nea  until  Jenkins 
and  Mango  (infra)  demonstrated  that  the  10th 
homily  could  not  have  been  produced  later  than 
864  and  was  related  to  the  consecration  of  another 
church,  that  of  the  Virgin  of  the  Pharos.  E.  Bo- 
lognesi  ( StMed  28  [1987]  381-98),  however,  reas¬ 
signed  Photios’s  ekphrasis  to  the  Church  of  the 
Virgin  Hodegetria.  The  problem  needs  further 
investigation. 

lit.  J.  Ebersolt,  Le  Grand  Palais  de  Constantinople  (Paris 
1910)  130-35.  R.J.H.  Jenkins,  C.  Mango,  “The  Date  and 
Significance  of  the  Tenth  Homily  of  Photius,”  DOP  9-10 
(1956)  125-40.  Janin,  Eglises  CP  361—64.  P.  Magdalino, 
“Observations  on  the  Nea  Ekklesia  of  Basil  I,”  JOB  37 
(1987)  51-64.  -C.M. 

NEAI  PATRAI.  See  Neopatras. 

NEA  MONE  (Nea  M ovfj,  “new  monastery”),  the 
name  of  several  Byz.  monasteries.  Two  of  the 
most  important  were  on  Chios  and  in  Thessalo¬ 
nike. 

Nea  Mone  on  Chios,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin, 
was  founded  shortly  before  1042  by  the  local 
hermits  Niketas  and  John  (and,  according  to  tra¬ 
dition,  Joseph).  Constantine  IX,  the  monastery’s 


principal  benefactor,  conferred  abundant  privi¬ 
leges  and  lands  on  Nea  Mone.  His  chrysobulls 
and  sigillia,  as  well  as  the  charters  of  later  em¬ 
perors  (the  last  of  Andronikos  II  in  1289),  are 
important  for  the  study  of  large  landownership, 
exkousseia,  status  of  peasants,  and  the  taxation  of 
Jews,  primarily  in  the  11th  C.  Outside  of  Chios, 
the  monastery  owned  property  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Thessaly.  Nea  Mone  was  exempted  from  episco¬ 
pal  jurisdiction  and  was  granted  the  right  to  invite 
any  bishop  for  the  ordination  of  priests  and  dea¬ 
cons. 

According  to  tradition  (confirmed  by  architec¬ 
tural  analysis),  the  present  church  was  built  dur¬ 
ing  the  reign  of  Constantine  IX.  Within  walls  built 
in  recessed-brick  technique,  the  naos  is  laid  out 
as  a  small  square  below  a  tall  segmented  dome 
(now  restored)  on  an  octagonal  drum.  Outer  and 
inner  narthexes  and  a  low  bema  form  distinct 
parts  of  the  structure.  All  except  the  first  are 
internally  sheathed  with  local  red  marble  and 
mosaics  that,  like  the  overall  design,  are  said  to 
be  of  Constantinopolitan  origin.  Mouriki  (infra) 
suggests  that  the  mosaic  decoration  was  begun 
after  1049  and  finished  before  Constantine’s  death. 
Less  restored  than  those  of  Hosios  Loukas  and 
Daphni,  the  mosaics  atypically  include  an  orant 
Virgin  in  the  apse  and  eight  Great  Feasts  in  the 
deep  squinches  of  the  drum.  The  inner  narthex 
cupola  contains  the  oldest  known  example  of  the 
Virgin  guarded  by  military  saints  and  martyrs. 
The  monastery’s  defense  tower  and  cistern  are 
also  of  the  1  ith  C.  The  refectory  contains  a  table 
inlaid  with  marble  of  probably  the  same  period. 

sources.  MM  5:1  —  13,  440—49.  M.  Gedeon,  “Byzantina 
chrysoboulla  kai  pittakia,”  ELM  4  (1883—84)  403-06,  411- 
13, 428-31,  444—48. 

lit.  Ch.  Bouras,  Nea  Muni  on  Chios:  History  and  Architec¬ 
ture  (Athens  1982).  D.  Mouriki,  The  Mosaics  of  Nea  Moni  on 
Chios  (Athens  1985).  P.A.  Jakovenko,  Issledovanija  v  oblasti 
vizantijskich  gramot:  Gramoty  Novogo  morwstyrja  na  ostrove  Chiose 
(Juriev  [Tartu]  1917).  -A.C.,  A.K. 

Nea  Mone  in  Thessalonike  was  founded 
between  1360  and  1370  by  Makarios  Choumnos 
on  the  site  of  the  earlier  imperial  palace,  south  of 
the  Arch  of  Galerios.  G.I.  Theocharides  has  iden¬ 
tified  it  with  the  church  now  dedicated  to  St.  Elias 
(Makedonika  5  [1961-63]  1-14).  Originally  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  Theotokos,  it  housed  15  monks,  two 
novices,  and  two  postulants  at  the  time  of  its 
foundation.  Sometime  before  1374  Makarios  was 


summoned  to  Constantinople  to  serve  as  hegou- 
menos  of  the  Stoudios  monastery.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  at  Nea  Mone  by  his  disciple,  the  hiero- 
monk  Gabriel,  who  would  later  become  hegoumenos 
of  the  Chora  monastery,  metropolitan  of  Chal- 
cedon  and  then  Thessalonike.  Gabriel  supervised 
the  completion  of  the  construction  of  the  church. 
Nea  Mone  was  granted  the  status  of  an  imperial 
and  patriarchal  monastery  and  was  thus  exempt 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  metropolitan. 
According  to  Ignatij  of  Smolensk,  who  visited 
in  1405,  Nea  Mone  was  one  of  the  most  flourish¬ 
ing  monasteries  in  Thessalonike.  At  this  time  its 
monks  were  also  involved  in  bitter  disputes  over 
property  with  the  Akapniou  monastery  in  Thes¬ 
salonike.  Nea  Mone  is  known  to  have  survived 
until  at  least  1432.  Although  the  monastery’s  ar¬ 
chive  is  preserved  at  the  Great  Lavra  of  Athos, 
there  is  no  proof  that  Nea  Mone  became  a  me- 
tochion  of  the  Lavra,  as  Theocharides  asserted. 

source.  V.  Laurent,  “Ecrits  spirituels  inedits  de  Macaire 
Choumnos  (t  ca.1382),  fondateur  de  la  ‘Nea  Moni’  a  Thes- 
salonique,”  Ilellmika  14  (1955)  40-85. 

lit.  V.  Laurent,  “Une  nouvelie  fondation  monastique 
des  Choumnos:  La  Nea  Muni  de  Thessalonique,"  REB  13 
I1 955)  109—30.  G.I.  Theocharides,  “He  Nea  Mone  Thes- 
salonikes,”  Makedonika  3  (1953—55)  334— 52-  Idem,  “Dyo 
nea  engrapha  aphoronta  eis  ten  Nean  Monen  Thessalo- 
nikes,”  Makedonika  4  (1955-60)  315-51.  Janin,  Eglises  centres 
3986  '  -A.M.T. 

NEA  PETRA  MONASTERY.  See  Makrinitissa 
Monastery. 

NEA  PHOKAIA.  See  Phokaia. 

NEAPOLIS  (Nea-rroAt.?,  biblical  Sichem,  Nablus 
in  Israel),  city  in  the  province  of  Palestina  I  under 
Caesarea  Maritima  and  bishopric  under  the  pa¬ 
triarch  of  Jerusalem,  noted  for  its  Church  of  the 
Theotokos  built  on  top  of  Mt.  Garizim,  site  of  an 
ancient  Samaritan  shrine.  At  the  request  of  Bp. 
Terebinthios,  this  large  octagonal  church  was 
erected  by  Emp.  Zeno  after  the  Samaritan  upris¬ 
ing  of  484  and  garrisoned.  A  tetrapyrgion  circuit 
wall  was  added  by  Justinian  I  after  another  upris¬ 
ing  in  529,  when  he  also  provided  for  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  five  shrines.  A  cruciform  church  sur¬ 
rounding  Jacob’s  well  at  Neapolis  was  sketched  by 
the  pilgrim  Arculf  (see  Adomnan)  in  670. 

lit.  A.W.  Schneider,  “Romische  und  byzandnische  Bau- 
ten  auf  dem  Garizim,”  ZDPV  68  (1946—51)  217—34.  J-W. 
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Crowfoot,  Early  Churches  in  Palestine 2  (College  Park,  Md., 
1971)  89-94.  Wilkinson,  Pilgrims  157,  165!.  -M.M.M. 

NEBO,  MOUNT  ,  mountainous  region  in  Jordan 
(called  Abarim  in  Dt  32:49)  overlooking  the  Dead 
Sea’s  north  shore,  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  Early 
Christians  identified  its  ridge,  called  Siyagha 
(“monastery”)  in  Aramaic,  as  the  place  where  Moses 
viewed  the  Promised  Land  before  his  death  (Dt 
34:1-6).  In  384  Egeria  saw  only  a  small  church 
“with  a  place  for  a  tomb”  (Egerie,  Journal  de  Voyage, 
ed.  P.  Maraval  [Paris  1982]  ch.12.1,  p.172),  no 
doubt  the  4th-C.  triple-apsed  memorial  chapel 
(cella  trichora)  excavated  by  Sailer  (Saller- 
Schneider,  infra).  About  470  Peter  the  Iberian 
(Life,  ed.  Raabe,  82f)  visited  a  large  church  sur¬ 
rounded  by  cells,  which  is  probably  the  three- 
aisled  basilica  and  monastery  complex — one  of  the 
largest  in  the  region — likewise  exposed  by  Sailer. 
Circa  600  a  Theotokos  chapel  and  baptistery  were 
added.  Mosaic  pavements  display  geometric,  flo¬ 
ral,  and  animal  motifs,  and  a  panel  before  the 
apse  of  the  Theotokos  chapel  has  a  unique  mosaic 
plan  of  the  Jewish  Temple.  In  1976  Piccirillo 
(infra)  discovered  an  earlier  pavement,  dated  531, 
beneath  the  basilica’s  diakonikon,  this  one  with 
pastoral  and  hunting  scenes. 

The  town  of  Nebo  (Khirbet  el-Mekhayyat),  about 
4  km  southeast  of  Siyagha,  had  four  6th-  and  7th- 
C.  churches  with  spectacular  mosaic  pavements; 
surviving  portions  depict  scenes  of  daily  life,  al¬ 
legories,  and  donor  portraits.  One  shows  Earth 
personified  as  a  woman. 

lit.  S.J.  Sailer,  H.  Schneider,  The  Memorial  of  Moses  on 
Mount  Nebo,  3  vols.  (Jerusalem  1941-50).  M.  Piccirillo, 
“Campagna  archeologica  nella  basilica  di  Mose  profeta  sul 
monte  Nebo-Siyagha,”L*6«r  annuus  26  (1976)  281-318.  S.J. 
Sailer,  B.  Bagatti,  The  Town  of  Nebo  (Jerusalem  1949). 

-K.G.H. 

NEBOULOS  (Ne/3oiAos),  military  commander  of 
Slavic  or  perhaps  Bulgar  origin  (Moravcsik,  By- 
zantino turcica  2:210).  In  693  Justinian  II  formed 
a  special  force  of  30,000  troops  from  the  Slavs 
settled  in  Opsikion  in  688.  As  its  archon  he 
appointed  Neboulos,  chosen  “from  the  nobles” 
(Nikeph.  36.24),  and  campaigned  with  this  army 
against  the  Arabs  at  Sebastopolis  “by  the  sea” 
(E.W.  Brooks,  BZ  18  [1909]  154-56).  After  initial 
success  Justinian  was  defeated  when  Neboulos, 


bribed  by  the  Arab  commander,  deserted  with 
most  of  his  troops.  According  to  Theophanes  the 
Confessor  (Theoph.  366.2 1-23),  Justinian  retal¬ 
iated  by  massacring  the  remaining  Slavs  and  their 
families.  The  Arabs  settled  Neboulos  and  his  men 
in  Syria. 

lit.  Stratos,  Byzantium  5:34-38.  -P.A.H. 

NECKLACE  (TreptBepaiov).  As  opposed  to  the 
torque,  which  was  worn  by  men,  women’s  neck¬ 
laces  consisted  of  several  kinds  of  chains,  from 
simple  loops  to  complex  braids,  either  undeco¬ 
rated  or  with  additional  elements.  Pendants  might 
be  added,  similar  to  those  used  in  earrings.  Gold 
coins  or  medallions  were  often  reused  in  neck¬ 
laces,  but  until  the  7th  C.  the  commonest  type 
seems  to  consist  of  beads  of  cut  gemstones,  glass 
paste,  or  pearls,  interspersed  with  single  loops  of 
chain.  Contemporaneous,  and  gradually  becom¬ 
ing  more  common,  were  more  complex  chains, 
esp.  types  with  openwork  gold  disks  or  links 
(Brown,  infra  [1984],  pis.  1—6,  12—18).  The  con¬ 
struction  of  the  jeweled  collars— worn,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  by  the  female  saints  in  S.  Apollinare  Nuovo 
and  by  Theodora’s  companions  in  S.  Vitale,  Ra¬ 
venna— is  difficult  to  identify:  although  necklaces 
with  cloisons  (thin  strips  of  gold)  containing  single 
large  gems  were  made  in  the  Hellenistic  period, 
the  form  seems  to  disappear  until  the  11th  or 
12th  C.  Niketas  Choniates  (Nik. Chon.  443.78-80) 
accused  Isaac  II  of  making  necklaces  and  torques 
with  jewels  taken  from  crosses  and  Gospel  books. 

lit.  K.R.  Brown,  "The  Mosaics  of  San  Vitale:  Evidence 
for  the  Attribution  of  Some  Early  Byzantine  Jewelry  to 
Court  Workshops,”  Gesta  18  (1979)  57-62.  Eadem,  The 
Gold  Breast  Chain  from  the  Early  Byzantine  Period  in  the  Rom- 
isch-Germanisches  Zentralmuseum  (Mainz  1984). 

-S.D.C.,  A.C. 


NEGEV  (Ncrye/3),  area  of  Palestine  III  (Salu- 
taris)  extending  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Gulf 
of ‘Aqabah.  Its  territory  included  Petra  (the  cap¬ 
ital);  the  cities  of  Mampsis,  Birosaba,  and  Elusa; 
and  the  settlements  of  Nessana,  Sobata  (Shivta), 
and  Oboda.  Despite  the  scarcity  of  narrative 
sources,  the  economy  and  culture  of  Negev  in  late 
antiquity  has  been  well  studied  on  the  basis  of 
archaeological  remains,  inscriptions,  and  the  Nes¬ 
sana  papyri.  Agriculture  flourished  in  Negev  in 


the  4th— 7th  C.,  thanks  to  irrigation.  The  land 
produced  grapes,  wheat,  barley,  olives,  dates,  and 
almonds.  There  were  three  types  of  landowners: 
the  church,  individual  farmers,  and  limitanei. 
The  region  also  benefited  from  the  trade  route 
that  led  north  from  Aela  on  the  Gulf. 

From  ca.300  active  fortification  of  the  sites  helped 
to  protect  them  from  Bedouin  attack.  Christianity 
penetrated  the  Negev  by  the  4th  C.,  but  Elusa  is 
the  only  bishopric  attested  by  external  sources — 
its  bishops  participated  in  some  councils  of  the 
5th  and  6th  C.  The  region  was  thoroughly  chris¬ 
tianized,  however,  in  part  under  the  influence  of 
the  neighboring  Sinai  peninsula.  Numerous 
churches  of  the  5th— gth  C.  have  been  excavated 
in  Mampsis,  Nessana,  Oboda,  and  Sobata.  The 
earlier  churches  have  a  single  apse,  while  churches 
with  three  apses  are  a  later  development;  some 
were  decorated  with  floor  mosaics  and  reliefs. 

The  area  began  to  decline,  at  least  at  Mampsis, 
ca.500.  Building  activity  in  Oboda  had  stopped 
by  the  beginning  of  the  7th  C.  In  636  the  Arabs 
conquered  Negev.  Urban  life  continued  in  some 
places  until  ca.700,  then  died  out,  and  the  desert 
replaced  orchards  and  vineyards. 

lit.  K.G.  Gutwein,  Third  Palestine  (Washington,  D.C., 
1981).  A.  Negev,  Tempel,  Kirchen  und  Zistemen  (Stuttgart 
1983)  159—245.  B.  Bagatti,  Antichi  villaggi  cristiani  della 
Giudea  e  del  Neghev  (Jerusalem  1983)  185—208.  P.  Mayer- 
son,  “The  Ancient  Agricultural  Regime  of  Nessana  and 
Central  Negev,”  Excavations  at  Nessana,  ed.  H.D.  Colt,  vol. 

1  (London  1962)  211—63.  A.  Segal,  The  Byzantine  City  of 
Shivta  ( Esbeita. ),  Negev  Desert,  Israel  (Oxford  1983). 

-M.M.M 

NEGROPONTE,  Italian  name  for  Euboea,  prob¬ 
ably  originating  from  Euripos  via  a  distorted  form 
of  Egripos.  In  1204  the  Venetians  gained  control 
of  the  ports  of  Karystos  and  Chalkis,  while  the 
rest  of  the  island  was  first  given  to  a  Frankish 
baron,  James  II  of  Avesnes.  After  his  death  Ne- 
groponte  was  partitioned,  in  i2og,  among  three 
Veronese  lords,  who  in  turn  acknowledged  Vene¬ 
tian  suzerainty.  Venetian  power  grew  on  the  is¬ 
land,  but  the  rough  terrain  allowed  considerable 
independence  for  the  minor  Frankish  nobility, 
while  Venice  used  Negroponte  as  a  base  for  its 
operations  in  the  Aegean.  Pirates  from  Negro¬ 
ponte  ravaged  much  of  the  east  coast  of  Greece 
in  the  13th  to  14th  C.  From  1332  onward,  the 
Turks  began  to  attack  isolated  areas  on  Negro¬ 


ponte,  and  in  July  1470  the  island  fell.  Under 
Latin  domination  the  church  of  Negroponte  was 
an  important  outpost  of  papal  power.  The  name 
Negroponte  was  indiscriminately  applied  to  the 
entire  island,  to  its  capital  Chalkis,  to  the  Frankish 
lordship,  and  to  the  Venetian  administrative  unit. 

lit.  J.  Koder,  Negroponte  (Vienna  1971).  Jacoby,  Feodalite 
95—113.  A.  Sabbides,  “He  Euboia  kata  ta  tele  tou  IB' — 
arches  tou  1C'  ai.  m.Ch.,”  Archeion  Eubotkon  Meleton  24 
(1981-82)313-23.  -T.F..G. 

NEIGHBOR  (yBLTOiv,  irkpcria^oiv),  a  person  or 
juristic  person  owning  or  holding  property  in 
close  spatial  proximity  to  another  property,  or  a 
member  of  the  same  fiscal  unit,  as  opposed  to  a 
stranger  (xenos).  In  Byz.  it  was  a  well-established 
principle  that  neighbors  enjoyed  specific  privi¬ 
leges  such  as  the  right  of  protimesis  by  reason  of 
anakoinosis,  “enclave”  (e.g.,  Esphig.,  no. 30. 11)  or 
plesiasmos ,  “coming  near”  (e.g.,  Docheiar.,  no.43.12), 
as  well  as  jura  in  re  aliena.  On  the  other  hand, 
neighbors  as  members  of  the  same  fiscal  unit 
(metrokomia,  village  community)  shared  collec¬ 
tive  tax  liabilities  (epibole,  allelengyon).  One  of 
the  most  common  ways  of  identifying  properties 
in  the  praktika  was  by  naming  the  owners  of 
neighboring  properties  (e.g.,  choraphion  plesion  tou 
Basileiou). 

lit.  Lemerle,  Agr.  Hist.  62,  n.i;  71;  go— 93.  A.  Kazhdan, 
“Hagiographical  Notes,”  Byzantion  56  (1986)  162.  -M.B. 

NEILOS  KERAMEUS  (Kspaptsvs),  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  (Mar./Apr.  1380-1  Feb.  1388); 
baptismal  name  Neophytos;  born  Thessalonike, 
died  Constantinople  1  Feb.  1388.  An  ardent  Pa- 
lamite,  Neilos  took  the  monastic  habit  at  the 
Charsianeites  monastery  in  Constantinople  in 
1354;  his  spiritual  master  was  the  hegoumenos  Mar- 
kos  (PLP,  no.  170 17),  for  whom  he  drafted  a  mo¬ 
nastic  rule.  After  Mark’s  death,  Neiios  succeeded 
him  briefly  as  superior  before  being  made  patri¬ 
arch.  He  apparently  continued  to  serve  as  hegou¬ 
menos  throughout  his  patriarchate.  Shortly  before 
Neilos’s  death,  he  bequeathed  the  monastery  to 
the  future  patriarch  Matthew  I. 

Around  1380  Neilos  and  the  synod  drafted  an 
important  document  defining  imperial  rights  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs  (V.  Laurent,  REB  13  [1955] 
5—18).  In  1383  he  divided  the  double  monastery 
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of  Patr.  Athanasios  I  (MM  2:80-83).  A  collection 
of  43  of  his  homilies  (heavily  influenced  by  John 
Chrysostom)  remains  unedited.  He  also  wrote  en- 
komia  of  Gregory  Palamas  and  Anthimos  of  Crete. 

ED.  Das  Homiliar  des  Patriarchen  Neilos  und  die  chrysosto- 
mische  Tradition,  ed.  H.  Hennephof  (Leiden  1963)  107—48. 
PG  151:655—78.  K.J.  Dyobouniotes,  “Ho  Athenon  Anthi¬ 
mos  kai  proedros  Kretes  I10  homologetes,”  EEBS  9  (1932) 
56—79.  MM  2:1-108.  For  list  of  works,  see  Hennephof, 
op.  cit.  4-6. 

lit.  RegPatr,  fasc.  6,  nos.  2696—843.  PLP,  no.  11648. 

—AMT. 

NEILOS  OF  ANKYRA,  also  called  Neilos  the 
Ascetic,  theologian  and  saint;  died  ca.430;  feast- 
day  12  Nov.  According  to  the  Synaxarion  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  ( Synax.CP  217.4—6)  and  Nikephoros 
Kallistos  Xanthopoulos  (PG  i46:i256A),  he  served 
as  eparch  of  Constantinople  under  Theodosios  I 
and  then  left  for  Sinai  together  with  his  son  Theo- 
doulos.  These  data  are  now  considered  as  legend¬ 
ary;  they  are  based  on  a  romance,  entitled  Diege- 
mata  ( Narrations ),  which  describes  the  adventures 
of  Neilos  and  Theodoulos  on  the  Sinai  peninsula. 
Various  works  have  survived  under  the  name  of 
Neilos  ( CPG  3:6043-84),  both  in  Greek  and  other 
languages  (Syriac,  Armenian,  Latin,  etc.).  Distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  different  Neiloi  is  difficult,  but 
it  is  usually  accepted  that  there  were  two  of  them — 
one  the  author  of  the  ostensibly  autobiographical 
Narrations,  and  another  who  wrote  letters,  trea¬ 
tises  on  monastic  life,  commentaries  on  the  Song 
of  Songs  (R.  Browning,  REB  24  [1966]  107—14), 
etc.  A  number  of  “heretical”  writings,  notably 
those  of  Evagrios  Pontikos,  have  been  preserved 
under  his  name. 

Two  of  the  works  ascribed  to  Neilos  are  the 
most  important  and  the  most  controversial:  the 
Narrations  and  a  corpus  of  1,061  letters.  The  Nar¬ 
rations  contains  rich  ethnological  data  about  bar¬ 
barian  tribes  that  lived  between  Arabia  and  Egypt 
and  knew  no  craft,  trade,  or  agriculture,  sustain¬ 
ing  themselves  only  by  the  sword  (ch.3.1,  ed. 
Conca,  p.12.3—5).  J.  Henninger  (. Anthropos  50 
[ 1 955]  81  —  148)  considered  Neilos’s  ethnological 
observations  untrustworthy,  whereas  V.  Chris- 
tides  ( Byzantion  43  [1973]  39—50)  argued  that  his 
data  on  Bedouin  stoneworship  and  sacrifices  of 
camels  and  humans  are  accurate.  The  corpus  of 
letters  has  suffered  from  editorial  corruption, 
perhaps  in  the  6th  C.  when  it  was  well  known; 


many  of  the  titles  of  the  letters  addressed  to 
illustrious  officials  have  now  been  unmasked  as 
anachronistic  additions.  Al.  Cameron  ( GRBS  17 
[1976]  181—96)  considers  the  bulk  of  the  corre¬ 
spondence  genuine,  even  though  edited  by  an 
admirer  of  Neilos,  while  Ringshausen  (infra)  sees 
in  the  correspondence  the  work  of  a  different 
author.  The  major  themes  of  his  letters  are  the 
imitation  of  Christ  as  the  way  to  perfection,  prac¬ 
tical  advice  for  seekers  of  spiritual  guidance,  and 
allegorical  interpretations  of  biblical  texts;  discus¬ 
sions  of  Christology  and  refutations  of  Arianism 
also  appear.  Letter  4.61,  to  Olympiodoros  the 
eparch,  praises  the  value  of  depicting  biblical  scenes 
on  church  walls  to  instruct  the  illiterate  but  criti¬ 
cizes  the  use  of  hunting  scenes  (H.G.  Thtimmel, 
BZ  71  [1978]  10—21). 

ed.  PG  79.  Gli  scritti  siriaci  di  Nilo  it  solitario,  ed.  P. 
Bettiolo,  with  Ital.  tr.  (Louvain-le-Neuve  1983).  P.  van  den 
Ven,  “Un  opuscule  inedit  attribue  a  S.  Nil,”  in  Melanges 
Godefroid  Kurth,  vol.  2  (Liege  1908)  73-81.  Narratio,  ed.  F. 
Conca  (Leipzig  1983). 

lit.  Quasten,  Patrology  3:496—504.  H.  Ringshausen,  Zur 
Verfasserschaft  und  Chronologie  der  dem  Nilus  Ancyranus  zuge- 
schnebenen  Werke  (Frankfurt  1967).  K.  Heussi,  Untersuchun- 
gen  zu  Nilus  dem  Asketen  (Leipzig  1917).  F.  Degenhart,  Neue 
Beitrage  zur  Nilusforschung  (Munster-Aschendorff  1918). 

-B.k,  A.K. 


NEILOS  OF  ROSSANO,  also  known  as  Neilos 
the  Younger,  saint;  born  Rossano  in  Calabria 
ca.gio,  died  Grottaferrata  26  Sept.  1004.  An 
orphan  from  an  illustrious  family,  after  a  chaotic 
youth  Neilos  abandoned  secular  life  (and  his  child) 
for  the  ascetical  life  of  Italy’s  “New  Thebaid.”  He 
came  under  the  guidance  of  Phantinos  the 
Younger  in  the  region  of  Merkourion.  He  se¬ 
cured  the  monastic  habit  despite  governmental 
prohibitions,  which  may  evidence  the  antimonastic 
attitude  of  Romanos  I  after  the  novel  of  934.  In 
the  early  950s  Neilos  returned  to  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Rossano,  where  he  founded  the  monas¬ 
tery  of  St.  Adrian.  Around  980,  fleeing  admirers 
and  Muslim  raiders,  he  moved  north  to  Monte- 
cassino,  where  he  and  his  followers  lived  about 
15  years  at  the  daughter  house  of  Valleluce.  Then, 
disenchanted  by  laxity,  Neilos  and  many  of  his 
monks  moved  to  Serperi,  near  Gaeta.  Shortly  be¬ 
fore  his  death  he  founded  the  monastery  of  S. 
Maria  di  Grottaferrata. 

Neilos’s  career  marks  the  high  point  of  Italo- 


Greek  monasticism.  He  was  a  talented  scribe.  His 
hymns  are  elegant.  A  disciple  commemorated  him 
in  a  vita  that  is  remarkable  for  its  style  and  sub¬ 
stance,  describing  not  only  Neilos’s  rigorous  as¬ 
ceticism  but  also  Italo-Greek  monasticism  in  gen¬ 
eral.  By  vividly  contrasting  Neilos  with  Byz. 
notables,  the  Montecassino  monks  who  greeted 
him  as  “another  Benedict,”  the  decadent  Lom¬ 
bard  princess  Aloara,  and  Emperor  Otto  III,  the 
vita  reveals  not  only  the  saint’s  charismatic  power 
but  also  the  power  of  Byz.  culture. 

ed.  D.S.  Gassisi,  ed.,  “Innografi  italo-greci:  Poesie  di  S. 
Nilo  Iuniore  e  di  Paolo  Monaco,  abbati  di  Grottaferrata,” 
OrChr  5  (1905)  26-81. 

sources.  ,4 AYS'  Sept.  7:262—320.  Bios  kai  politeia  tou  ho- 
siou  patros  hemon  Neilou  tou  Neou,  ed.  G.  Giovanelli  (Grotta¬ 
ferrata  1972).  With  It.  tr.  in  idem,  S.  Nilo  di  Rossano, 
Fondatore  e  patrono  di  Grottaferrata  (Grottaferrata  1966). 

lit.  BHG  1370.  E.  Morini,  “Eremo  e  cenobio  nel  mon- 
achesimo  greco  dell’Italia  meridionale  nei  secoli  IX  e  X,” 
Rivista  di  storia  della  Chiesa  in  Italia  31  (1977)  358—74.  O. 
Rousseau,  “La  visite  de  Nil  de  Rossano  au  Mont-Cassin,” 
La  Chiesa  greca  in  Italia  dall'VIIl  al  XVI  secolo  3  [=  Italia 
Sacra  22]  (Padua  1972)  1 1 1  i-37.Garzya,S<om,pt.IV(i969), 
77-84.  E.  Follieri,  “Due  codici  greci  gia  cassinesi  oggi  alia 
Biblioteca  Vaticana:  Gli  Ottob.  Gr.  250  e  251,”  in  Paleogra- 
phica  diplomatica  el  archivistica:  Studi  in  onore  di  Giulio  Battelli, 
vol.  1  (Rome  1979)  215— 19.  J.M.  Sansterre,  “Les  coryphees 
des  Apotres,  Rome  et  la  papaute  dans  les  Vies  des  saints 
Nil  et  Barthelemy  de  Grottaferrata,”  Byzantion  55  (1985) 
5!6-43-  '  — J.M.H. 


NEILOS  THE  ASCETIC.  See  Neilos  of  An- 

KYRA. 


NEKTARIOS,  bishop  of  Constantinople  (June 
381-27  Sept.  397);  born  Tarsos.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  senate  when  Gregory  of  Nazianzos 
retired  from  the  see  of  Constantinople;  Diodoros 
of  Tarsos  included  Nektarios  in  the  list  of  can¬ 
didates  presented  to  Theodosios  I,  who  selected 
Nektarios  despite  the  fact  that  he  had  not  yet 
been  baptized  and  stood  at  the  very  bottom  of  the 
candidate  list  (Sozom.  HE  7.8. 1-6).  Nektarios  was 
a  politician  rather  than  a  church  leader  and  worked 
in  close  contact  with  Theodosios.  He  presided 
over  the  Council  of  381  in  Constantinople  that 
condemned  the  Arians  (see  under  Constanti¬ 
nople,  Councils  of),  but  thereafter  Nektarios 
endeavored  to  achieve  reconciliation.  He  tried  to 
increase  the  authority  of  Constantinople  without 
entering  into  a  conflict  with  Rome  and  Alexan¬ 


dria:  even  though  the  Eastern  bishops  refused  to 
participate  in  a  council  planned  by  Pope  Damasus 
in  382,  Nektarios  appeased  the  pope  by  subscrib¬ 
ing  to  Western  theological  tenets.  In  394  the  pa¬ 
triarchs  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch  peacefully  at¬ 
tended  a  local  synod  in  Constantinople.  Nektarios 
probably  extended  the  jurisdiction  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  over  Thrace;  bishops  of  Asia  Minor  and 
even  distant  Bostra  began  to  seek  his  arbitration 
in  their  litigations.  Nektarios  reformed  the  system 
of  penance,  abolishing  the  office  of  a  permanent 
confessor  and  permitting  a  believer  to  partake  of 
the  sacraments  from  a  priest  of  his/her  choice. 

A  homily  on  St.  Theodore  is  preserved  under 
the  name  of  Nektarios  (PG  39:1821-40),  Palla¬ 
dios  of  Galatia  (Lans.  Hist.,  ch.  38,  ed.  Butler, 
117.5-6)  characterized  him  as  “the  most  dialecti¬ 
cal  [in  disputes]  against  all  the  heresies.”  An  en- 
komion  of  Nektarios  by  an  unknown  grammatikos, 
Leo  of  Sicily,  is  preserved  in  an  unpublished  14th- 
C.  MS  (BHG  2284). 

lit.  RegPatr,  fasc.  1,  nos.  1-12.  Dagron,  Naissance  453— 
63-  -A.K. 

NEMANJID  DYNASTY,  Serbian  royal  family 
(ca.i  165/68— 1371).  Its  founder  was  Stefan  Ne- 
manja.  The  ten  successive  rulers  increased  in  stat¬ 
ure  from  zupan  of  RaSka  to  emperor  of  the  Serbs 
and  Greeks,  in  the  person  of  Stefan  UroS  IV 
DuSan.  The  branch  of  Nemanja’s  son  Vukan  ruled 
in  Zeta.  During  the  200  years  of  Nemanjid  rule, 
the  borders  of  Serbia  expanded  into  Byz.  territory 
as  far  south  as  the  Gulf  of  Corinth.  Through 
marriage,  the  Nemanjids  became  related  to  dy¬ 
nasties  in  Constantinople,  the  despotate  of  Epiros, 
the  Bulgarian  Empire,  the  kingdom  of  Hungary, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  to  the  doges  of 
Venice.  The  opening  of  silver  mines  in  the  13th 
C.  secured  economic  prosperity,  which  provided 
the  financial  base  for  military  success.  The  Serbian 
church  became  an  independent  archbishopric,  first 
headed  by  Nemanja’s  youngest  son  Sava  of  Ser¬ 
bia.  All  the  Nemanjids  built  ecclesiastical  foun¬ 
dations,  churches,  and  monasteries  such  as  Djur- 
djeviStupovi,Zica,STUDENicA,  Hilandar,MileSeva, 
Moraca,  Sopo6ani,  Gradac,  Arilje,  GraCanica, 
Decani,  PeL,  Holy  Archangels  near  Prizren,  and 
Matejic.  The  genealogical  tree  of  the  Nemanjid 
dynasty,  styled  after  the  Tree  of  Jesse,  is  painted 
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GENEALOGY  OF  THE  NEMANJID  DYNASTY  (ca.  1 167-1371) 


Stefan  Nemanja 

i 


Stefan  the  First-Crowned 
■  m,  (1)  Eudokia,  daughter  of 
Alexios  III  Angelos 
m.  (2)  Anna,  daughter  of 
I  Enrico  Dandolo 


Radoslav  m.  Anna,  daughter  of 

Theodore  Komnenos  Doukas 


Belosava, 
daughter  of 
John  Asen  II 
tsar  of  Bulgaria 


Predislav 
(Archbishop 
Sava  II) 


Dragutin  m. 


Catherine,  daughter  of 
Istvan  V  of  Hungary 


- 1 

Stefan  UroS  II  Milutin 
-m.  (1)  Helena,  daughter  of 
John  I  Doukas, 

sebastofcrator 

m.  (2)  Elisabeth,  daughter  of 
Istv&n  V  of  Hungary 
m.  (3)  Anna,  daughter  of 
George  I  Terter, 
tsar  of  Bulgaria 
m.  (4)  SlMONIS,  daughter  of 
ANDRONIKOS  II 
Palaiologos 


Stefan  Uros  III  De£anski 
I — m.  (1)  Theodora,  daughter  of 
Smilac,  tsar  of  Bulgaria 
m,  (2)  Maria  Palaiologina, 

I  daughter  of  John  Palaiologos 

and  Irene  Metochites 


i - 3 — 

Stefan  Uro§  IV  Dusan 


I 

Rastko  (Sava) 


Stefan  Uros  I 
m.  Helena  (of  Anjou?) 


Helena,  sister  of 
Ivan  Alexander 


Symeon  UroS  m. 


Thomais,  sister  of 
Nikephoros  II  of  Epiros 


Stefan  Uros  V  m. 


Anna,  daughter  of 
Alexander  of  Wallachia 


Information  provided  by  J.  S.  Allen. 


Rulers  of  the  Nemanjid  Dynasty 


Ruler 

Reign  Dates 

Stefan  Nemanja 

ca.  1165/68-1 196 

Stefan  the  First-Crowned 

zupan  1 1 96- 1217 

king  1217— ca.  1228 

Stefan  Radoslav 

ca.1228-ca.1234 

Stefan  Vladislav 

ca.  1  234-1243 

Stefan  Uro§  I 

1243-1276 

Stefan  Dragutin 

1276-1282 

Stefan  UroS  II  Milutin 

1282—1321 

Stefan  UroS  III  DeCanski 

1321-1331 

Stefan  Uro§  IV  DuSan 

king  1331-1345 

tsar  1345-1355 

Stefan  UroS  V 

in  the  churches  at  Gracanica,  Decani,  Pec,  and 
Matejic.  (See  table  for  a  list  of  Nemanjid  rulers; 
see  also  genealogical  table.) 

lit.  Istonja  srpskog  naroda,  vols.  l— 2  (Belgrade  1981- 
82).  S.  Radojicic,  Portreli  srpskih  vladara  u  srednjem  veku 
(Skopje  1934).  -J-S-A. 

NEMESIOS  (Ne/Ltecrio'?),  late  4th-C.  bishop  of 
Emesa  in  Syria,  a  successor  of  Eusebios  of  Emesa. 
His  treatise  on  anthropology,  entitled  On  the 
Nature  of  Man,  in  which  he  attempts  to  fuse  a 
Platonizing  doctrine  of  the  soul  with  Christian 
revelation,  was  much  exploited  by  John  of  Da¬ 
mascus  in  his  Exposition  of  the  Orthodox  Faith  (bk.2, 
chs.  12-29)  and  by  Meletios  the  Monk  in  his 
synopsis  of  Christian  and  pagan  ideas  on  the 


human  constitution.  The  treatise  was  translated 
into  Armenian  and  Latin;  Thomas  Aquinas  was 
a  notable  Western  user.  The  content  is  more 
philosophical  and  scientific  than  theological,  albeit 
the  exegetical  methods  of  the  Antiochene  School 
come  through,  and  there  is  an  obtruded  mention 
of  contemporary  controversy  over  hypostatic  union. 
Nemesios’s  use  of  classical  Greek  science  is  highly 
eclectic,  adopting  or  rejecting  Plato  and  Aristotle 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  moment;  many 
other  sources  are  adduced,  notably  scientific  writ¬ 
ers  from  Epicurus  to  Galen. 

The  tract  of  Nemesios  is  an  exalted  praise  of 
the  human  being  as  a  perfect  creature  between 
the  corporeal  and  incorporeal  worlds,  a  micro¬ 
cosm  { mikros  kosmos,  “little  universe”).  The  human 
being  possesses  both  the  incorporeal  soul — the 
major  part  of  which  is  reason  and  which  is  preex¬ 
istent  (like  Plato’s  idea)  and  eternal — and  the  body, 
consisting  of  perishable  matter.  Its  most  beautiful 
member  is  the  eye.  Optimistically,  Nemesios  stresses 
free  will,  creativity,  wisdom,  and  the  ability  to 
foresee  the  future,  and  admonishes  man  not  to 
fear  death,  since  only  sinful  death  is  evil. 

ed.  De  natura  hominis,  ed.  M.  Morani  (Leipzig  1987). 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem  and  Nemesius  of  Emesa ,  ed.  W.  Telfer,  with 
Eng.  tr.  (London  1955)  201-466. 

lit.  A.  Siclari,  L'antr apologia  di  Nemesio  di  Emesa  (Padua 
1974),  with  add.  in  Aevum  47  (1973)  477-97-  A.  Kallis,  Der 
Mensch  im  Kosmos:  Das  Weltbild  Nemesios’  von  Emesa  (Munster 
1978).  R.W.  Sharpies,  “Nemesius  of  Emesa  and  Some  The¬ 
ories  of  Divine  Providence,”  VigChr  37  (1983)  141-56. 

-B.B. 


NEO-CHALCEDONISM,  a  conventional  schol¬ 
arly  term  to  designate  a  theological  movement  of 
the  6th  C.  The  goal  of  the  Neo-Chalcedonians 
was  to  overcome  the  problems  posed  by  the  Chris- 
tological  formula  accepted  at  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon  in  451;  this  dyophysite  formula,  which 
stressed  the  existence  of  two  natures  in  Christ, 
did  not  sufficiently  clarify  the  character  of  the 
union  between  the  divine  and  the  human  in  the 
incarnate  Logos.  Whereas  Nestorianism  shifted 
eastward,  to  Persia  and  the  Syrian  borderlands, 
the  Monophysites  maintained  an  active  presence 
within  the  empire  and  kept  accusing  the  strict 
Chalcedonians,  predominantly  those  of  Constan¬ 
tinople,  of  Nestorian  tenets.  Some  theologians, 
such  as  Nephalios  (C.  Moeller,  RHE  40  [1944- 
45]  73-140),  John  of  Caesarea,  and  Leontios 


of  Jerusalem,  tried  to  find  a  compromise  between 
Chalcedonians  and  moderate  (“verbal”)  Mono¬ 
physites;  although  they  accepted  the  12  anathe¬ 
mas  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria  and  the  statement 
that  “one  of  the  Trinity  has  suffered,”  they  tried 
not  to  separate  the  human  principle  from  the 
divine  physis  of  Christ  but  emphasized  the  synthesis 
(“combination,”  the  term  also  used  by  the  “verbal” 
Monophysites)  and  hypostatic  (but  not  “natural”) 
unity  of  the  two  principles. 

Political  considerations  (the  search  for  reconcil¬ 
iation)  brought  into  the  Neo-Chalcedonian  camp 
both  ecclesiastical  leaders,  such  as  the  patriarchs 
of  Antioch  Anastasios  (559—69)  and  Gregory  (569— 
93)  (P.  Allen,  Byzantion  50  [1980]  13-16),  and 
emperors,  such  as  Justinian  I.  The  official  accep¬ 
tance  of  their  views  at  the  Council  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  in  553  was  followed  by  an  “anti-Nestorian” 
reaction— the  condemnation  of  the  T  hree  Chap¬ 
ters.  A  compromise  with  the  Monophysites,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  achieved. 

lit.  S.  Helmar,  Der  N euchalkedonismus  (Bonn  1962). 
Richard,  Opera  minora  2,  no. 56,  pp.156— 61.  C.  Moeller,  “Le 
chalcedonisme  et  le  neo-chalcedonisme  en  Orient  de  451  a 
la  fin  du  Vie  siecle,”  in  Das  Konzil  von  Chalkedon,  vol.  1 
(Wurzburg  1951)  666-96.  P.  Gray,  "Neo-Chalcedonianism 
and  the  Tradition:  From  Patristic  to  Byzantine  Theology,” 
#32^  8  (1982)  61— 70.  -A.K. 


NEOKAISAREIA  (NsoKcaadpeLa,  Turk.  Nik- 
sar),  city  of  Pontos  in  the  Lykos  Valley  on  one  of 
the  main  northern  routes  across  Anatolia.  Famed 
for  its  first  bishop,  Gregory  the  Thaumaturge, 
Neokaisareia  became  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
metropolis  of  Pontus  Polemoniacus.  Although 
struck  by  earthquakes  in  344  and  449,  Neokai- 
sareia’s  powerful  fortress  remained  suitable  as  a 
refuge  when  Chosroes  1  attacked  Sebasteia  in 
575.  Thereafter  its  history  is  obscure  until  the 
1  ith  C.,  when  it  was  attacked  by  the  Turks,  who 
first  sacked  it  in  1068  and  captured  it  after  the 
battle  of  Mantzikert  in  1071.  The  Gabrades  re¬ 
stored  Byz.  power  in  the  1080s,  but  by  the  end  of 
the  century  Neokaisareia  fell  to  Dani§mend.  The 
Turkish  epic  Dani§mendname  preserves  the 
memory  of  these  struggles.  The  imprisonment  of 
Bohemund  here  provoked  the  unsuccessful  Cru¬ 
sade  of  1101.  After  failing  to  take  Neokaisareia 
in  1140,  John  II  Komnenos  brought  back  many 
inhabitants  of  the  region  and  settled  them  in 
securely  Byz.  lands.  Neokaisareia  contains  a  mas- 
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sive  and  well-preserved  fortress,  some  of  whose 
walls  are  certainly  Byz. 

lit.  Bryer-Winfield,  Pontos  107—10.  -C.F. 

NEOKASTRA  (NeoKaorpa),  one  of  the  themes 
in  the  empire  of  Nicaea.  Its  origins  are  obscure: 
Niketas  Choniates  applies  this  term,  meaning  “new 
castles,”  to  a  group  of  phrouria  (Chliara,  Perga- 
mon,  and  Atramyttion)  in  northwestern  Asia 
Minor  th?t  stood  under  command  of  a  harmostes 
sent  from  Constantinople;  they  paid  taxes  to  the 
imperial  treasury  (Nik. Chon.  150.53-56).  On  the 
other  hand,  the  chrysobull  of  Alexios  III  of  1198 
and  the  Partitio  Romaniae  list  the  “provincia” 
of  Neochastron/Neocastri  separately  from  Atra¬ 
myttion,  Chliara,  and  Pergamon.  George  Akro- 
polites  (Akrop.  28.3-8)  describes  Neokastra  as  a 
theme  along  with  Kelbianon,  Chliara,  Pergamon, 
Magidia,  and  Opsikion.  He  includes  in  Neokastra 
the  village  of  Kalamos  (in  the  north?),  but  Ahr- 
weiler’s  thesis  (infra)  that  it  encompassed  also 
Magnesia  and  Sardis  is  only  hypothetical  (Pachym. 
[ed.  Bekker,  2:220!']  contrasts  Neokastra  and  Sar¬ 
dis).  Neokastra  was  administered  by  a  doux;  one 
of  these  administrators,  Libadarios,  supported 
Andronikos  II  against  Alexios  Philanthropenos 
in  1296.  Ahrweiler  suggests  that  Constantine  Nes- 
tongos  was  the  last  known  doux  of  Neokastra 
ca.  1304. 

lit.  Ahrweiler,  “Smyrne”  133-37,  163—65.  Angold,  Byz. 
Government  246.  C.  Foss,  “The  Defenses  of  Asia  Minor 
against  ihe  Turks,”  GOrThR  27  (1982)  186-89.  -A.K. 

NEOPATRAS  (Nsorrarpa^,  also  Neai  Patrai,  anc. 
and  mod.  Hypate),  Thessalian  city  in  the  Sper- 
cheios  Valley,  east  of  Lamia.  The  name  Hypate 
was  used  by  Prokopios  and  Hierokles;  Constan¬ 
tine  VII  Porphyrogennetos  ( De  them.  2.42-43,  ed. 
Pertusi,  p.88)  knew  it  as  Hypate  “which  is  now 
called  Neai  Patrai.”  In  the  12th  C.  Basil  of  Ohrid 
(Rhalles-Potles,  Syntagma  5:393.1-2)  stated  that 
Symeon,  bishop  of  Neopatras,  was  transferred  to 
Laodikeia  “in  the  days  of  Leo  VI  and  Photios 
(sic),"  but  we  do  not  know  whether  the  new  name 
was  used  in  qth-C.  documents  or  only  applied  by 
Basil.  The  seal  of  Euthymios  Malakes  designates 
the  bishopric  as  “Patrai  Helladikai”  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  Patrai  Katotero  (i.e.,  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesos:  Laurent,  Corpus  5.1,  no. 763). 

The  city  was  perhaps  abandoned  at  the  time  of 


the  Slavic  invasions  and  until  1204  is  known  only 
as  an  ecclesiastical  center — by  the  10th  C.  it  was 
already  a  metropolis  with  one  suffragan,  in¬ 
creased  to  12  in  the  12th  C.  It  played  a  greater 
role  after  1204,  first  under  Latin  control,  then 
within  the  despotate  of  Epiros.  After  the  battle  of 
Pelagonia  Neopatras  fell  to  Byz.,  but  by  the  end 
of  the  13th  C.  it  was  under  the  authority  of 
independent  Thessalian  doukes.  Circa  1309  John 
II  of  Neopatras  married  Irene,  the  illegitimate 
daughter  of  Andronikos  II,  and  styled  himself 
“the  lord  of  the  lands  of  Athens  and  Neai  Patrai 
and  the  doux  of  Kastoria”  (Nicol,  Epiros  II  74O. 
The  Catalans  seized  Neopatras  in  1319  and  re¬ 
tained  the  city  when  almost  all  their  possessions 
had  been  lost.  In  1394  the  Ottomans  captured 
Neopatras. 

Remains  of  the  largely  i3th-C.  castle  with  keep 
are  south  of  the  modern  town,  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  acropolis.  In  the  town  are  remains  of  a 
three-aisled  basilica  and  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Nicholas  spolia  of  Byz.  buildings  with  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  of  proedros  Demetrios  Katakalon,  the  ktetor 
of  the  Church  of  Hagia  Sophia  (P.  Lazarides, 
ArchDelt  16  [1960J  B  164-66). 

lit.  TIB  1:2236.  Abramea,  Thessalia  143-45,  199-201. 
Ferjancic,  Tesalija  141—51.  Fine,  Late  Balkans  398!,  430. 

—  r.E.G. 

NEOPHYTOS  ENKLEISTOS  (Neo^uro?  Tvy- 
k\£Utto<;),  Cypriot  monastic  writer  and  saint;  born 
Leukara,  Cyprus,  1134,  died  after  1214;  feastday 
24  Jan.  At  age  18,  he  left  his  poor  family  and  was 
tonsured  at  the  monastery  of  John  Chrysostom 
on  Mt.  Koutzoubendes;  there  he  worked  five  years 
in  the  vineyard,  received  some  education,  and 
became  subsacristan  ( parekklesiarches ).  Then  he  left 
the  monastery  and  traveled  through  Palestine. 
After  his  return  to  Cyprus,  when  he  was  about  to 
journey  to  Latros,  Neophytos  was  arrested,  robbed 
of  two  nomismata  (the  price  of  the  fare),  and 
barely  escaped  imprisonment.  He  endeavored  to 
become  a  solitary  hermit  but  had  difficulty  getting 
permission:  in  1  159,  when  he  withdrew  to  a  cave 
near  Paphos,  the  local  bishop  ordered  him  to 
receive  disciples.  Although  Neophytos  spent  some 
time  as  a  recluse  (enkleistos),  he  was  closely 
connected  with  the  monastery  of  Enkleistra,  which 
he  had  founded  and  provided  with  a  typikon  (sec¬ 
ond  version  in  1214).  He  wrote  various  books  on 
ecclesiastical  subjects  (panegyrics,  catecheses, 


homilies,  commentary  on  the  Song  of  Songs,  etc.) 
but  was  also  interested  in  contemporary  events. 
He  described  the  plight  of  the  Cypriots  under  the 
rule  of  Richard  I  Lionheart  and  produced  vivid 
autobiographical  pictures  both  in  his  typikon  and 
in  smaller  works,  such  as  the  Divine  Sign  ( Theose - 
meia).  In  the  latter  he  narrated  an  accident:  an 
enormous  stone  rolled  upon  him,  and  his  rescue 
required  long  and  painful  efforts  by  his  commu¬ 
nity. 

ed.  Survey  of  Neophytos’s  works — I.  Tsiknopoulos,  “To 
syngraphikon  ergon  tou  hagiou  Neophytou,”  KyprSp  22 
(1958)  67—214.  See  also  list  in  Tusculum-Lexikon  550. 

lit.  L.  Petit,  “Vie  et  ouvrages  de  Neophyte  le  Reclus,” 
EO  2  (1898-99)  257-68.  H.  Delehaye,  “Saints  de  Chypre,” 
AB  26  (1907)  274—97.  L  Tsiknopoulos,  “He  thaumaste 
prosopikotes  tou  Neophytou  presbyterou  monachou  kai 
enkleistou,”  Byzantion  37  (1967)  311-413.  -A.K. 

NEOPHYTOS  ENKLEISTOS,  ENKLEISTRA  OF, 

near  Paphos,  Cyprus.  Neophytos  Enkleistos 
carved  the  tomb,  cell,  and  oratory  of  his  Enkleistra 
(hermitage)  in  the  side  of  a  cliff  in  1159/60.  The 
Enkleistra  became  a  monastery  after  Neophytos’s 
sanctity  attracted  disciples.  The  original,  simple 
white-ground  fresco  decoration  of  the  cell  and 
sanctuary  was  covered  with  highly  refined  paint¬ 
ings  by  Theodore  Apseudes  in  1183,  under  the 
patronage  of  Basil  Kinnamos,  bishop  of  Paphos. 
Except  for  the  Annunciation,  all  Christological 
scenes  come  from  the  Passion  cycle.  Monastic 
saints  holding  scrolls  with  didactic  phrases  occupy 
much  of  the  sanctuary.  The  unusual  monastic  and 
eschatological  tenor  of  the  decoration  as  well  as 
the  two  portraits  of  Neophytos  that  appear  in  this 
phase  perhaps  indicate  that  the  founder  of  the 
monastery  rather  than  the  patron  determined 
the  program.  The  nave  of  the  Enkleistra  was 
enlarged  and  decorated  with  additional  saintly 
ascetics  and  scenes  from  the  Passion  at  the  end  of 
the  1 2th  or  beginning  of  the  13th  C. 

lit.  C.  Mango,  E.J.W.  Hawkins,  “The  Hermitage  of  St. 
Neophytos  and  Its  Wall-Paintings,”  DOP  20  (1966)  119— 
206.  Winfield,  “Reports”  264.  A.W.  Epstein,  “Formulae  for 
Salvation:  A  Comparison  of  Two  Byzantine  Monasteries 
and  their  Founders,”  ChHist  50  (1981)  385—400.  -A.J.W. 

NEOPLATONISM,  a  modern  term  for  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  Plotinos  and  of  the  philosophical 
schools  that  he  inspired,  which  flourished  princi¬ 
pally  at  Athens  and  Alexandria  through  the  6th 
C.  Like  his  immediate  predecessors  (“middle”  Pla- 
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tonists),  Plotinos  sought  in  the  dialogues  of  Plato 
a  systematic  philosophy.  Taking  advantage  of  Ar¬ 
istotelian  and  Stoic  ideas,  he  reached  conclusions 
of  some  originality  and  cogency.  The  material 
world  he  saw  as  a  unified  whole,  organized  and 
sustained  by  soul  (psyche),  which  acts  as  the  trans¬ 
mitter  to  matter  of  form  inspired  by  models  found 
in  another  radically  different  type  of  reality  cor¬ 
responding  to  Plato’s  realm  of  Forms  (or  Ideas). 
This  is  a  reality  from  which  soul  itself  derives;  it 
is  outside  space,  time,  and  body  and  is  the  object 
of  thought  and  the  very  activity  of  a  transcendent 
divine  intellect  or  mind  (nous).  This  intellect 
and  its  object  of  thought,  as  multiple,  presuppose 
in  turn  a  first  principle,  the  “One,”  which  as  prior 
to  (“beyond”)  being  (the  Forms)  and  intellect  tran¬ 
scends  the  knowable  and  the  speakable;  at  the 
same  time  it  must  also  be  that  from  which  all  else, 
in  descending  hierarchical  order  (nous,  psyche,  ma¬ 
terial  world),  must  derive  its  existence,  each  level 
existing  from  and  in  orientation  (epistrophe)  to  the 
level  above  it. 

The  lowest  level,  matter,  although  ultimately 
derived  from  the  One,  as  that  which  receives 
form,  must  remain  impassible  and  is  therefore 
absolute  evil,  according  to  Plotinos.  It  also  gives 
rise  to  moral  evil  in  souls  that  become  engrossed 
in  the  material  world  and  forget  their  original 
nature  and  mission  as  a  progression  outward  from 
the  realm  of  divine  intellect  as  expression  of  the 
perfection  and  power  of  the  One.  Man’s  happi¬ 
ness  depends  on  orientation  toward  and  a  return 
(ascent)  to  the  One;  philosophy  is  the  method 
required  for  achieving  this  “assimilation  to  God” 
(Plato,  Theaetetus  176b).  This  flight  from  the  world 
is  balanced,  however,  by  a  desire  to  communicate 
perfection  and  reform  the  lesser,  a  desire  that 
can  show  itself  in  political  as  well  as  personal  life. 

Plotinos’s  pupil  Porphyry  did  much  to  publi¬ 
cize  this  philosophy  and  also  to  antagonize  Chris¬ 
tian  leaders  (on  the  difficult  relations  between 
Neoplatonism  and  Christianity,  see  Philosophy). 
Porphyry’s  pupil  Iamblichos  founded  a  school  in 
Syria  that  influenced  Emp.  Julian  and  stimulated 
a  revival  of  Platonism  at  Athens,  the  principal 
figures  of  which  were  Syrianos,  Proklos,  Damas- 
kios,  and  Simplikios.  Proklos’s  pupil  Ammonios 
became  head  of  the  Neoplatonic  school  at  Alex¬ 
andria,  with  which  were  associated  Asklepios,  John 
Philoponos,  Olympiodoros  of  Alexandria,  Elias 
of  Alexandria,  David  the  Philosopher,  and 
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Nerezi.  Church  of  St.  Panteleemon.  Frescoes  on  the  west  and  north  walls  (above: 
Deposition  from  the  Cross,  Lamentation  [threnos];  below:  monastic  saints). 


Stephen  of  Alexandria.  The  Neoplatonic  schools 
developed  Plotinos’s  philosophy  in  various  ways, 
integrating  much  of  Aristotle’s  logic,  physics,  and 
ethics  in  the  curriculum,  elaborating  and  modi¬ 
fying  Plotinos’s  metaphysics  and  “harmonizing  it 
with  the  revelations  of  the  Chaldean  Oracles 
(which  included  theurgical  rites)  of  the  Egyptians, 
Orphics,  Homer,  and  Hesiod.  In  529  Justinian  I 
severely  curtailed  the  activity  of  the  Academy  of 
Athens  and  provoked  a  temporary  exile  of  seven 
philosophers  at  the  court  of  Chosroes  I  in  Persia. 
The  school  at  Alexandria  continued,  however, 
possibly  thanks  to  some  cooperation  with  church 
authorities.  Besides  determining  the  form  in  which 
philosophy  (and  in  particular  logic)  was  taught 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Byz.  period,  as  exempli¬ 
fied  by  Maximos  the  Confessor  and  John  of 
Damascus,  Neoplatonism  was  later  revived  as  a 
philosophy  by  Michael  Psellos  and  by  Plethon. 

lit.  Armstrong,  Philosophy  195—325.  R- 1  •  Wallis,  Neo¬ 
platonism  (London  1972).  Neoplatonism  and  Christian  Thought, 
ed.  D.J.  O’Meara  (Norfolk,  Va.,  1982).  J.  Whittaker,  Studies 
in  Platonism  and  Patristic  Thought  (London  1984).  JM.  Rist, 
Platonism  and  Its  Christian  Heritage  (London  1985). 

-D.O’M. 


NEREIDS,  sea  nymphs,  daughters  of  the  sea  god 
Nereus,  one  of  whom  was  Thetis,  mother  of 
Achilles.  They  are  often  mentioned  in  late  Ro¬ 
man  epic:  thus,  Quintus  of  Smyrna  (3:662)  speaks 
of  the  “deathless  Nereids”  and  frequently  alludes 
to  Thetis  and  other  Nereids  plunging  into  the 
depths  of  the  sea.  Nonnos  of  Panopolis  calls  Ino 
“a  Nereid  who  has  charge  of  untumultuous  calm” 
(Dionysiaka  10:124—25),  alluding  to  the  nymphs 
function  as  helpers  at  sea.  Elsewhere  he  describes 
a  Nereid  seated  upon  a  dolphin  and  paddling 
with  her  wet  hand  ( Dionysiaka  1:72-75)  or  a  Ne¬ 
reid  in  long  flowing  robes  who  drives  unbridled 
the  bull  of  Zeus,  which  walks  upon  the  waters 
(1:101-03).  In  Byz.  hagiography  the  function  of 
helping  at  sea  was  transferred  from  Nereids  to 
plain  dolphins,  as,  for  example,  in  the  vita  of 
Basil  the  Younger. 

In  modern  Greek  folklore,  Nereids  have  as¬ 
sumed  an  important  role,  and  their  name  is  linked 
to  the  vernacular  nero,  “fresh  water.”  In  contrast 
to  “bodiless”  angels  Nereids  are  imagined  in  cor¬ 
poreal  form,  working  mischief  upon  men,  women, 
and  children.  Byz.  sources  reveal  neither  the  date 


nor  the  manner  of  this  transformation  of  Nereids 
into  water  demons. 

lit.  Lawson,  Folklore  130—46.  —  A.K. 

NEREZI,  site  in  Macedonia  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Panteleemon.  According  to  an  inscription  over 
the  entrance,  the  church  was  founded  in  1164  by 
Alexios  Komnenos,  son  of  Theodora  Porphyro- 
gennete  and  scion  of  the  Angelos  family  (Ostro- 
gorsky,  Byz.  Geschichte  166-82).  The  building,  con¬ 
structed  of  irregularly  cut  stone  and  brick  laid  in 
thick  mortar  beds,  has  a  domed  cruciform  core. 
Arches,  vaults,  and  ornamental  details  are  real¬ 
ized  in  brick.  The  corner  bays  to  the  west  are 
separate  chapels  opening  from  the  narthex;  those 
to  the  east  function  as  pastophoria.  Frescoes  of 
the  original  foundation  were  discovered  on  the 
walls  of  the  church  when  it  was  cleaned  in  1923. 
Included  among  the  scenes  from  the  cycle  of  the 
Passion  of  Christ  is  one  of  the  earliest  examples 
of  the  Threnos  in  monumental  painting.  In  the 
narthex  and  narthex  chapels  are  sequences  of 
hagiographical  illustration.  The  expressive 
temperament  of  the  frescoes,  like  those  at  Kur- 
binovo  and  Kastoria,  is  characteristic  of  Mace¬ 
donian  monumental  painting  in  the  later 
12th  C. 

lit.  P.  Miljkovic-Pepek,  Nerezi  (Belgrade  1966). 

-A.j.W. 


NERSES.  See  also  N arses. 

NERSES  I  THE  GREAT,  saint,  great-great- 
grandson  of  Gregory  the  Illuminator,  and  he¬ 
reditary  patriarch  of  Armenia  (353?-373?)-  Nerses 
was  a  dominant  figure  in  the  history  of  the  Ar¬ 
menian  church,  though  the  precise  dates  of  his 
pontificate  are  still  debated.  Consecrated  at  Cae¬ 
sarea  in  Cappadocia,  as  were  most  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors,  Nerses  may  have  been  known  to  his  con¬ 
temporary,  St.  Basil  the  Great,  with  whom  he 
is  occasionally  confused  in  Armenian  sources.  The 
council  called  by  him  at  Astisat  (ca.354)  intro¬ 
duced  a  number  of  Byz.  usages  into  the  Armenian 
church.  Nerses  is  particularly  renowned  for  his 
many  charitable  foundations  possibly  influenced 
by  those  of  Eustathios  of  Sebaste.  Nerses  probably 
headed  the  embassy  sent  to  negotiate  a  peace 


between  the  Persians  and  Byz.  in  358,  but  his 
opposition  to  the  arianizing  policy  of  Constantius 
II  and  of  the  Armenian  kings  led  to  a  long  exile 
from  ca.35g  and  his  eventual  murder.  The  tra¬ 
dition  that  he  was  present  at  the  First  Council  of 
Constantinople  (381)  is  clearly  apocryphal.  The 
refusal  of  Caesarea  to  consecrate  the  successor  of 
Nerses  presumably  broke  the  link  between  it  and 
the  Armenian  church. 

lit.  Garsoian,  Armenia,  pts.  V— VII.  -N.G.G. 

NERSES  OF  LAMBRON,  Armenian  churchman, 
author,  and  translator;  born  1153  at  Lambron  in 
the  western  Taurus,  died  Cilicia  1 198.  Son  of  the 
lord  of  Lambron  and  a  member  of  the  Het'umid 
family,  at  age  22  he  became  Armenian  archbishop 
of  Tarsos.  He  was  important  in  the  ecclesiastical 
and  political  life  of  Armenian  Cilicia,  and  pro¬ 
moted  friendly  relations  with  the  Greeks  and  Cru¬ 
sader  states.  The  Oration  he  delivered  at  the  Synod 
of  Hrom-klay  (the  patriarchal  see)  in  1179  reflects 
this  irenic  spirit.  In  1190  Prince  Leo  I  I/I  Rubenid 
sent  him  to  meet  Frederick  I  Barbarossa,  but  the 
emperor  had  drowned  before  Nerses  reached  Se- 
leukeia,  and  his  heir,  Henry  VI,  was  reluctant  to 
crown  Leo.  Alexios  III  Angelos,  anxious  to  pre¬ 


vent  an  Armenian  entente  with  the  Latins,  prom¬ 
ised  the  crown  to  Leo,  and  in  1197  Nerses  traveled 
to  Constantinople  for  preliminary  negotiations  but 
was  disillusioned  by  the  Byz.  A  scholar  and  liter¬ 
ary  figure,  he  sought  out  texts  as  yet  unavailable 
in  Armenian,  notably  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
monasteries  on  the  Black  Mountain.  His  trans¬ 
lations  include  the  Benedictine  Rule,  the  Syro- 
Roman  Lawbook,  and  a  version  of  the  Revelation 
of  John.  His  more  noteworthy  original  composi¬ 
tions  include  commentaries  on  the  Psalms,  Prov¬ 
erbs,  Ecclesiasticus,  12  Minor  Prophets,  the  lit¬ 
urgy;  an  elegy  on  Nerses  Snorhali;  letters;  and 
homilies. 

ed.  See  list  in  B.L.  Zekiyan,  DictSpir  11  (1982)  123-28. 

lit.  N.  Akinean,  Nerses  Lambronaci  (Vienna  1956).  J. 
Mecerian,  “La  Vierge  Marie  dans  la  litterature  medievale 
de  i’Armeme:  Saint  Gregoire  de  Narek,  Saint  Nerses  de 
Lampron,”  Al-Machriq  48  (1954)  346—79.  -R.T. 

NERSES  SNORHALI  (“gracious”)  or  Klayec'i 
(“from  Hrom-klay,”  the  patriarchal  see  in  Arme¬ 
nian  Cilicia);  born  Covk'  (near  mod.  Elazig)  1102, 
died  Hrom-klay  15  Aug.  1173.  A  member  of  the 
Pahlavuni  family,  he  was  a  brother  of  the  katholikos 
Gregory  III  (11 13-66)  and  himself  became  katho¬ 
likos  (1 166—73). 
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In  1165  Nerses  initiated  discussions  with  the 
protostrator  Alexios  Axouch,  concerning  union  of 
the  Greek  and  Armenian  churches.  The  exchange 
of  views  between  Cilicia  and  Constantinople  was 
continued  on  the  Greek  side  by  Theorianos,  and 
after  Nerses’s  death  by  his  nephew  Gregory  TZay 
on  the  Armenian  side,  but  eventually  came  to 
nothing. 

Nerses  is  esp.  renowned  for  his  religious  poetry. 
His  longer  works  include  Lament  on  the  Fall  of 
Edessa  (to  Zangi  in  1144),  Jesus  the  Son,  and  On 
Faith.  His  Encyclical  Letter  is  irenic  toward  the 
Greek  church,  and  his  letters  are  important  for 
their  exposition  of  the  Armenian  theological  tra¬ 
dition. 

ed.  Opera,  ed.  and  tr.  J.  Cappelletti,  2  vols.  (Venice 
1833).  Jesus  Fils  unique  du  Pere,  tr.  I.  Kechichian  (Paris 
1973).  La  complainte  d'Edesse,  tr.  I.  Kechichian  (Venice  1984). 

lit.  H.  Bartikian,  “Les  Arewordi  (Fils  du  soleil)  en  Ar- 
menie  et  Mesopotamie  et  1’epitre  du  Catholicos  Nerses  le 
gracieux,”  REArm  n.s.  5  (1968)  271—88.  Tekeyan,  Contro- 
verses  1 1-33,  73—121.  B.L.  Zekiyan,  DictSpir  1 1  (1982)  134- 
50.  -R.T. 

NESEBUR.  See  Mesembria. 

NE§RI,  Ottoman  poet  and  historian;  teacher  in 
Bursa;  born  in  Karaman?,  died  Bursa?  between 
1512  and  1520.  Ne§ri  was  the  author  of  the  Kitdb- 
i  cihan-numa,  a  universal  history  written  in  Turk¬ 
ish  prose  after  Arabic  and  Persian  models.  Sur¬ 
viving  is  the  sixth  section,  which  deals  primarily 
with  Ottoman  history  from  its  origins  to  1485. 
Here  Ne§ri  synthesized  A§iqpa§azade  with  a  few 
other  sources  (now  lost),  adding  minimally  from 
his  own  knowledge  and  experiences.  Conse¬ 
quently,  his  information  about  Byz.  largely  dupli¬ 
cates  or  parallels  A§iqpa§azade. 

For  Byz.  studies,  the  value  of  Ne§ri  is  now 
mainly  historiographic.  His  work  was  first  trans¬ 
mitted  to  European  scholars  by  Leunclavius,  in 
his  Historiae  Musulmanae  Turcorum  de  monumentis 
ipsorum  exscriptae  libri  XVIII  (Frankfurt  1591). 
Thereafter  Negri’s  materials  were  repeatedly 
used — in  one  form  or  another,  and  in  conjunction 
with  the  post-Byz.  Greek  historians — to  construct 
narratives  about  late  Byz./early  Ottoman  history. 
Present  understanding  of  the  value  of  Ne§ri  as  a 
source  dates  to  1922,  when  P.  Wittek  demon¬ 
strated  its  relationship  with  A§iqpa§azade  and 
Leunclavius’s  texts. 


ed.  Kitab-i  Cihan-Numa,  ed.  F.  Unat,  M.  Kdymen,  2  vols. 
(Ankara  1949,  1957). 

lit.  P.  Wittek,  “Zum  Quellenproblem  der  altesten  os- 
manischen  Chroniken  (mit  Ausztigen  aus  NesrT),”  Mittei- 
lungen  zur  Osmanischen  Geschichte  1  (ig2i— 22)  77—150.  V. 
Menage,  Neshri’s  History  of  the  Ottomans  (l.ondon  1964). 

-S.W.R. 


NESSANA  (cAuja  al-Hahr  in  Israel),  settlement 
in  the  Negev  situated  on  a  trade  route  between 
Gaza  and  Sinai;  it  was  fortified  and  garrisoned 
(421—22?)  with  “very  loyal  Theodosians”  by  Theo¬ 
dosios  II  (?).  An  inscription  records  that  another 
building  was  constructed  there  under  Justinian  I 
and  Theodora.  Churches  were  built  there  in  the 
5th  and  6th  C.,  and  the  excavators  believe  that 
the  fort  of  Nessana  was  converted  to  a  monastery 
in  598—605.  In  601/2  three  more  churches  were 
built  with  the  donations  of  various  laymen  whose 
names  are  inscribed  on  individual  architectural 
elements.  Excavators  also  found  the  Nessana  pa¬ 
pyri,  literary  papyri,  and  several  archives  dating 
from  the  6th  to  late  7  th  C. 

lit.  Excavations  at  Nessana,  ed.  H.D.  Colt,  3  vols.  (Lon- 
don-Princeton  1950-62).  -M.M.M. 


NESSANA  PAPYRI,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Arabic 
documents  and  literary  material  found  in  1935— 
37  at  Nessana  in  the  Negev,  constituting  one  of 
the  few  papyrus  finds  outside  Egypt.  Nessana  was 
a  Byz.  military  and  ecclesiastical  outpost,  located 
on  the  trade  and  pilgrimage  routes;  the  town 
remained  prosperous  until  well  after  the  Arab 
conquest.  The  papyri  date  from  the  early  6th  to 
the  late  7th  C.,  although  there  is  a  gap  ca.6oo- 
70.  The  documentary  papyri  come  from  the  ar¬ 
chives  of  the  garrison,  the  noble  families  of  church 
dignitaries,  and  the  later  Arab  administration. 
They  include  contracts,  accounts,  receipts,  requi¬ 
sitions,  sales,  loans,  documents  of  family  law,  and 
ecclesiastical  and  private  letters.  The  literary  pa¬ 
pyri  comprise  school  texts  including  a  bilingual 
Vergil  glossary  and  Latin  Aeneid  codex,  a  legal 
text,  and  theological  works  including  New  Testa¬ 
ment  books,  the  “Abgar  letter,”  hagiography, 
homilies,  and  catechetical  writings.  Presumably 
they  were  studied  in  the  monastic  school  at  Nes¬ 
sana.  As  a  whole  the  Nessana  papyri  illustrate  the 
flourishing  of  a  Byz.  Palestinian  town  and  its  de¬ 
cline  in  later  Umayyad  times. 


ed.  L.  Casson,  E.L.  Hettich,  Excavations  at  Nessana,  vol. 
2  (Princeton  1950).  C.L.  Kraemer,  Excavations  at  Nessana , 
vol.  3  (Princeton  1958). 

lit.  Excavations  at  Nessana,  ed.  H.D.  Colt,  vol.  1  (London 
1962).  H.-J.  Wolff,  “Der  byzantinische  Urkundenstil  Agyp- 
tens  im  Lichte  der  Funde  von  Nessana  und  Dura,”  Revue 
International  des  Droits  de  I’Antiquite 3  8  (1961)  1 15—54. 

-L.S.B.MacC. 

NESTONGOS  (N  £0-767709),  a  family  of  probably 
Bulgarian  origin  that  entered  Byz.  service  after 
1018.  Some  seals  of  11th-  and  12-C.  Nestongoi 
are  known,  including  the  nun  Xene  (Laurent, 
Corpus  5.3,  no. 20 14).  The  family  is  also  mentioned 
in  the  typikon  of  the  Pantokrator  Monastery  in 
Constantinople.  Although  they  were  related  to 
John  III  Vatatzes,  two  of  them  conspired  against 
the  emperor:  Andronikos  escaped  to  the  Turks, 
but  his  brother  Isaac  was  arrested,  blinded,  and 
mutilated.  However,  the  Nestongoi  retained 
prominence:  Theodore  II  reportedly  planned  to 
make  George  Nestongos  his  son-in-law. 

Under  the  Palaiologoi  the  Nestongoi  held  im¬ 
portant  posts  and  possessed  much  landed  prop¬ 
erty.  The  family  intermarried  with  the  Doukaj; 
many  of  its  notable  members  bore  the  combined 
name  of  Doukas  Nestongos,  such  as  Alexios  (gov¬ 
ernor  ol  Thessalonike  and  pinkemes  in  1 267), 
Constantine  ( parakoimomenos  tes  megales  sphendones 
and  governor  of  Nyssa  ca.  1280-84),  a  me  gas  he- 
taireiarches  (first  name  unknown)  and  primikerios 
tes  aides  in  1304,  Roger  de  Flor’s  enemy.  Another 
Doukas  Nestongos  served  Stefan  Uros  IV  Dusan 
(Ostrogorsky,  Serska  oblast  93).  Several  other  Nes¬ 
tongoi  are  known,  from  Michael  (a  relative  of 
Michael  VIII,  protosebastos  and  great  enemy  of  the 
Arsenites)  to  Laskaris  Nestongos  (an  official  in 
1385).  Eudokia  Nestongonissa,  the  wife  or  widow 
of  a  me  gas  papias,  appeared  in  1315  as  an  aunt  of 
Andronikos  II.  The  hymnographer  Nestegon,  who 
composed  an  office  on  Palamas,  may  have  be¬ 
longed  to  the  family. 

lit.  PLP,  nos.  20195,  20197-20202.  Poleinis,  Doukai 
15°— 52.  I.  Dujcev,  Proucvanija  vurchu  srednovekovnata  bul- 
garskata  istorija  i  kullura  (Sofia  1981)  27-37.  -E.T.,  A.K. 

NESTOR,  monk  of  the  Kievan  Caves  monastery 
(from  ca.1074);  born  ca.  1050s,  died  early  12th  C. 
He  wrote  vitae  of  Boris  and  Gleb  ca.1080  and 
of  Feodosij  of  PeCera  before  1089  (A.  Poppe, 
Slavia  orientalis  14  [1965]  287—305).  Nestor  cre¬ 


ated  literary  images  of  the  first  holy  men  of  Rus’ 
by  using  traditional  Byz.  hagiographic  techniques 
to  narrate  specifically  Kievan  stories.  Although 
his  two  vitae  differ  somewhat  in  form  and  focus 
(Boris  and  Gleb  are  portrayed  as  martyrs,  Feo¬ 
dosij  as  the  ideal  monk  and  superior),  both  are 
carefully  conventional  in  structure,  content,  and 
language.  Nestor  draws  widely  from  Byz.  hagiog¬ 
raphy  in  Slavonic  translation,  including  paterika; 
Cyril  of  Skythopolis’  vitae  of  Sabas  and  Theo¬ 
dosios  Koinobiarches;  and  vitae  of  Eustathios 
Placidas,  Romanos  the  Melode,  and  Antony  the 
Great.  The  traditional  view  that  Nestor  was  also 
the  initial  compiler  of  the  Povest’  vremennych 
let  lacks  firm  foundation  in  the  chronicle’s  MS 
tradition  (D.  Ostrowski,  HUkSt  5  [1981]  28f)  and 
does  not  resolve  the  major  stylistic  and  factual 
contradictions  between  the  chronicle  and  Nestor’s 
vitae  (A.G.  Kuz’min,  Nacal'nye  etapy  drevnerusskogo 
letopisanija  [Moscow  1977]  133-54). 

lit.  S.A.  Bugoslavskij,  “K  voprosu  o  charaktere  i  ob”- 
eme  liceraturnoj  dejatel’nosti  prep.  Nestora,”  IzvORJaS  19 
(,1914)>  no. 1:131— 86;  110.3:153—91.  F.  Siefkes,  Zur  Form  des 
Zitije  Feodosija  (Hamburg-Berlin-Zurich  1970).  Fennell- 
Stokes,  Russ.  Lit.  1 1—40.  A.  Giambelluca  Kossova,  “Per  una 
lettura  analitica  del  Zitie  Prepodobnago  Feodosija  Pecerskago 
di  Nestore,”  RicSlav  27-28  (1980—81)  6g-gg. 

— S.C.F.,  P.A.H. 

NESTORIANISM  (Nearop  10:07x69 — Theodore 
Lector,  HE  111.1),  theological  doctrine  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  first  half  of  the  5th  C.  by  Nestorios 
(who  gave  the  name  to  the  movement),  supported 
by  Diodoros  of  Tarsos  and  Theodore  of  Mop- 
suestia.  Nestorianism  was  directed  against  the 
partisans  of  Apollinaris  of  Laodikeia;  the  Nes- 
torians  also  considered  Cyril  of  Alexandria  as  an 
Apollinarist,  and  probably  the  most  dangerous 
one.  While  the  Monophysites  (see  Monophysi- 
tism)  emphasized  the  union  of  two  natures  in 
Christ,  a  union  in  which  the  human  nature  seemed 
to  have  been  enguited  by  the  divine  physis,  the 
Nestorians  underscored  the  human  principle  in 
Christology.  Although  they  repeatedly  asserted 
(and  to  some  extent  believed  in)  their  adherence 
to  “the  Orthodoxy  of  Pope  Leo  the  Great  and 
Patr.  Flavian,”  they  preferred  the  term  synapheia 
(conjunction)  to  the  Orthodox  henosis  (unity)  to 
designate  the  relationship  between  the  two  na¬ 
tures  in  Christ;  they  denied  the  hypostatic  unity 
of  Christ,  accepting  only  the  prosopic  unity — two 
hypostases  in  one  prosopon ;  they  rejected  the  epi- 
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thet  Theotokos  for  the  Virgin,  replacing  it  with 
Christotokos,  the  mother  of  Christ. 

Opponents  accused  the  Nestorians  of  acknowl¬ 
edging  the  existence  of  two  distinct  Sons  of  God — 
a  charge  that  they  justifiably  denied — but  they 
evidently  put  more  stress  on  Christ’s  humanity 
than  did  the  Chalcedonians.  Accordingly  they  paid 
greater  attention  to  the  problems  of  will  and  ethics 
in  their  soteriology,  which  resembled  Pelagian- 
ism;  man’s  active  role  in  overcoming  his  sinfulness 
was  so  striking  in  Nestorian  belief  that  their  op¬ 
ponents  ascribed  to  them  the  view  that  Christ  did 
not  lack  the  capacity  to  sin  but  liberated  himself 
by  the  effort  of  his  will. 

Defeated  and  condemned  at  the  Council  of 
Ephesus  in  431,  the  Nestorian  bishops  rejected 
the  alliance  concluded  by  Cyril  of  Alexandria  and 
John  of  Antioch  in  Apr.  433  and  the  election  of 
Attikos  to  the  see  of  Constantinople;  they  estab¬ 
lished  a  separate  church,  which  received  its  form 
and  its  name  at  the  Synod  of  Seleukeia-Ctesiphon 
in  486  (W.F.  Macomber,  OrChrP  24  [1958]  142- 
54).  The  Nestorian  church  gained  a  firm  foothold 
in  Persia  and  in  some  regions  of  Syria  and  spread 
its  influence  to  northern  Arabia  and  eastward  to 
India,  Central  Asia,  and  China;  it  probably  was 
popular  among  merchant  communities  in  the  Per¬ 
sian  and  later  the  Arab  world  and  beyond.  Their 
main  theological  schools  were  active  in  Seleukeia 
and  Nisibis.  The  Nestorian  synod  of  612  for¬ 
mulated  a  doctrine  incompatible  with  the  tenets 
of  Chalcedon,  since  it  accepted  two  hypostases  in 
Christ  but  a  single  prosopon  and  rejected  the  term 
Theotokos.  The  ideologists  of  Nestorianism  de¬ 
veloped  the  concept  of  seven  sacraments  but  did 
not  include  marriage  in  this  number;  they  did 
consider  the  “sign  of  the  cross,”  however,  as  a 
sacrament. 

lit.  F.  Loofs,  Nestorius  and  his  Place  in  the  History  of 
Christian  Doctrine  (New  York  1914).  E.  Amann,  DTC  1  1 
(1931)  288-313.  R.  Macina,  “L’hoinme  a  1’ecole  de  Dieu: 
d'Antioche  a  Nisibe,  profile  hermeneutique,  theologique  et 
kerygmatique  du  mouvement  scoliaste  nestorien,”  PrOC  32 
(1982)  86-124,  266-301;  33  (1983)  39-103.  A.  Ziegenaus, 
“Die  Genesis  des  Nestorianismus,”  Miinchener  theologische 
Zeitschrift  23  (1972)  333-53.  T.  Mousalinias,  “The  Conse¬ 
quences  of  Nestorios’  Metaphysics,”  GOrThR  32  (1987) 
279-84.  -A.K. 

NESTORIOS  (Neoropios),  bishop  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  (10  Apr.  428-22  June  431);  born  Germani- 
keia  ca.381,  died  Egypt  after  451.  Nestorios  en¬ 


tered  the  monastery  of  St.  Euprepios  at  Antioch 
and  may  have  studied  with  Theodore  of  Mop- 
suestia.  In  Antioch  he  earned  a  reputation  as 
an  orator  and  was  summoned  by  Emp.  Theodo¬ 
sios  II  to  Constantinople.  There  he  acted  as  a 
rigorous  moralist,  preaching  against  games  and 
theaters;  in  his  criticisms  he  offended  Pulcheria. 
He  showed  himself  to  be  a  fierce  opponent  of 
Arians  and  Novatians  but  supported  Pelagian 
bishops  deposed  in  Italy.  The  major  controversy 
incited  by  Nestorios  resulted  from  his  objection 
to  the  term  Theotokos  for  the  Virgin:  he  pointed 
out  the  difficulty  in  accepting  the  idea  that  Mary 
gave  birth  to  God,  but  he  was  opposed  by  Cyril 
of  Alexandria  and  Pope  Celestine,  who  stressed 
soteriologica!  concerns  rather  than  exactness  of 
philosophical  definition  (H.J.  Vogt  in  Konzil  und 
Papst  [Munich-Paderborn-Vienna  1975]  97).  The 
Council  of  Ephesus  in  43 1  condemned  both  sides, 
trying  in  vain  to  suppress  the  controversy,  stim¬ 
ulating  instead  the  movements  of  Nestorianism 
and  Monophysitism.  Nestorios  was  exiled  to  his 
monastery  at  Antioch,  then  to  Petra,  and  finally 
to  the  Oasis  in  Upper  Egypt.  Before  his  death  he 
accepted  the  decisions  of  the  Council  of  Chalce¬ 
don. 

Sokrates  (Sokr.  PIE  7.32)  asserted  that  Nestorios 
only  appeared  to  be  eloquent  and  educated  but 
that  he  did  not  understand  “the  ancients.”  In 
general,  Nestorios  was  a  victim  of  his  Monophysite 
and  Orthodox  adversaries  and  his  works  were 
destroyed  within  the  empire;  only  a  Syriac  trans¬ 
lation  of  his  Bazaar  of  Herakleides  and  some  frag¬ 
ments  (in  Greek,  etc.)  exist,  although  Gennadius 
of  Marseilles  knew  many  of  his  writings.  Whether 
Nestorios  was  essentially  Orthodox  (M.V.  Anas- 
tos,  DOP  16  [1962]  117-39)  or  not  (G.  Jouassard, 
RHE  74  [1979]  346-48)  is  still  under  dispute. 

ed.  F.  Loofs,  Nestoriana  (Halle  1905).  G.R.  Driver  and 
L.  Hodgson,  The  Bazaar  of  Heraclides  (Oxford  1925). 

lit.  L.I.  Scipioni,  Nestorio  e  il  concilio  cli  Efeso  (Milan 
1974),  with  rev.  P.  Kannengiesser,  RHE  73  (1978)  669-72. 
H.E.W.  Turner,  “Nestorius  Reconsidered,”  StP  13.2  (1975) 
306-21.  M.  jugie,  “L’episcopat  de  Nestorius,”  EO  14(1911) 
257—70.  L.  Abramowski,  Untersuchungen  zum  Liber  Heraclidis 
des  Nestorius  (Louvain  1963).  R.G.  Chesnut,  “The  Two  pros- 
opa  in  Nestorius’  Bazaar  of  Heraclides,"  JThSt  n.s.  29  (1978) 
382—409.  -T.E.G. 

NESTOR  OF  THESSALONIKE,  saint  executed 
by  Maximian  in  Thessalonike;  feastday  26  or  27 
( Synax.CP  167)  Oct.  According  to  a  legend  in¬ 


cluded  in  the  passio  of  St.  Demetrios  of  Thessa¬ 
loniki:,  Nestor,  a  Christian  youth,  killed  in  single 
combat  Lyaios,  Maximian’s  favorite,  with  the  help 
of  the  “god  of  Demetrios,”  thus  infuriating  the 
emperor  and  causing  his  and  Demetrios’s  execu¬ 
tion.  Strangely  enough,  Nestor  plays  an  active 
part  in  the  early  passio  of  Demetrios,  whereas 
Demetrios  himself  is  restricted  to  a  passive  role. 
The  Synaxarion  of  Constantinople  ( Synax.CP  1 6yf  j 
and  the  Menologion  of  Basil  II  (PG  1 17: 129AB) 
include  short  notices  on  Nestor.  Some  enkomia 
(one  by  Joseph  of  Thessalonike  [762—832])  on 
Nestor  are  preserved. 

Representation  in  Art.  Nestor’s  association  with 
Demetrios  (his  feast  is  independent  but  celebrated 
on  the  same  day)  means  that  his  portrait  is  some¬ 
times  included  when  only  that  of  Demetrios  is 
actually  warranted  (e.g.,  menologion  of  Symeon 
Metaphrastes,  Vienna,  ONB  hist.  gr.  6,  fol.gv).  A 
depiction  of  his  beheading  accompanies  his  notice 
in  the  Menologion  of  Basil  II  (p.141  of  facs.  ed.), 
while  other  episodes  of  his  life,  such  as  his  murder 
of  Lyaios,  are  illustrated  in  Demetrios  cycles.  Nes¬ 
tor,  a  young  man  with  somewhat  unruly  dark  hair, 
is  reckoned  one  of  the  military  saints,  and  dressed 
accordingly. 

lit.  BHG  2290—92.  Delehaye,  Saints  militaires  104-06. 

— A.K.,  N.P.S. 

NEUMATA  (nev/xara,  sing,  nev/za),  graphic  sym¬ 
bols  (see  Notation)  representing  one  or  more 
musical  notes  attached  to  sacred  words.  The  use 
of  signs  to  designate  melodic  movement  for  Byz. 
liturgical  texts  may  be  traced  back  at  least  to  the 
9th  C.  The  ekphonetic  signs,  those  in  lection- 
aries,  are  used  sparingly,  usually  at  the  begin¬ 
nings  and  endings  of  sentences.  They  indicated 
the  manner  of  recitation  without  specifying  actual 
pitch  or  offering  further  details  about  the  melodic 
contour. 

Other  neumatic  signs  evolved  and  developed  in 
the  10th- 15th  C.  Two  stages  may  be  distin¬ 
guished:  (1)  neumataoi the  ioth-i2th  C.,  believed 
to  originate  in  the  prosodic  signs  or  accents  of  the 
Alexandrian  grammarians  (recent  scholarship  has 
divided  this  stage  into  two  types — the  so-called 
Chartres  notation  using  complex  signs  to  stand 
for  entire  groups  of  notes  and  the  so-called  Cois- 
lin  notation  designating  each  melodic  step  by  a 
separate  sign);  and  (2)  neumata  of  the  12th— 15th 
C.,  in  which  each  sign  specifies  the  precise  interval 


between  one  note  and  its  neighbor.  The  neumata 
that  move  in  steps  are  called  somata  (“bodies”)  and 
those  that  leap  are  called  pneumata  (“spirits”). 

lit.  M.  Haas,  Byzantinische  und  slavische  Notationen  (Co¬ 
logne  1973)-  C.  Floras,  Universale  Neumenkunde,  3  vols. 
(Kassel  1970).  -D.E.C. 

NEW  TESTAMENT  (K cavi]  At adpKiq),  the  sec¬ 
ond  part  of  the  Bible,  consisting  of  the  Gospels, 
Acts,  the  Epistles  of  Paul  and  other  apostles 
(James,  Peter,  John,  and  Judas  [the  so-called  cath¬ 
olic  epistles]),  and  the  Apocalypse  attributed  to 
John.  The  New  Testament  canon  was  formed 
during  the  2nd— 4th  C.  and  its  contents  were  fi¬ 
nally  established  by  Athanasios  of  Alexandria  in 
his  39th  Easter  letter  of  367;  dispute  concerning 
the  canon  (esp.  Apocalypse)  nonetheless  per¬ 
sisted.  T  he  text  of  the  New  Testament  was  pre¬ 
served  primarily  in  parchment  codices,  either  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Old  Testament,  as  a  separate 
book,  in  its  separate  parts  (Gospel  book,  etc.),  or 
in  the  form  of  the  lectionary. 

Church  fathers  understood  the  word  diatheke  to 
mean  a  covenant  between  God  and  his  people. 
The  old  covenant  established  by  Moses  culmi¬ 
nated  in  the  work  of  John  the  Baptist.  Christ 
established  a  new  covenant  that  passed  from  Is¬ 
rael  to  the  “new  Israel,”  the  Christian  commu¬ 
nity.  Thus  the  New  Testament,  without  annulling 
Mosaic  law,  reflected  a  higher  level  of  relation 
between  God  and  man.  John  Chrysostom  (PG 
51:284.2-5)  compared  the  Old  Testament  with  a 
mother’s  milk  and  elementary  education,  while 
the  New  Testament  offered  solid  food  and  phi¬ 
losophy.  In  the  words  of  Maximos  the  Confessor 
(PC  go:677CD),  the  Old  Testament  raised  the 
body  to  the  soul,  thus  impeding  the  mind’s  de¬ 
scent  to  the  body;  the  New  Testament  led  the 
body  to  God,  purifying  it  by  fire. 

lit.  F.  Feme,  j.  Behm,  W.G.  kummei ,  Emieitung  m  das 
Neve  Testament 14  (Heidelberg  1965)  349-406.  K.  &  B.  Aland, 
The  Text  of  the  New  Testament  (Leiden  1987).  K.  Aland, 
Kurzgefasste  Liste  der  griechischen  Handschriften  des  Neuen  Tes¬ 
taments  (Berlin  1963).  G.A.  Kennedy,  New  Testament  Inter¬ 
pretation  through  Rhetorical  Criticism  (Chapel  Hill,  N.C., 
1984)-  — J.I.,  A.K. 

NEW  TESTAMENT  ILLUSTRATION.  New 

Testament  imagery  forms  the  basis  of  Byz.  art  as 
we  know  it.  Within  the  New  Testament,  the  Gos¬ 
pels  predominate.  The  Apocalypse,  accepted  as 
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canonical  only  in  the  14th  C.,  never  entered  the 
liturgy,  and  its  imagery  was  rarely  exploited.  The 
Epistles  were  illuminated  at  most  with  portraits  of 
the  various  authors  and  an  occasional  scene  from 
their  lives.  Acts  had  a  coherent  tradition  of  illus¬ 
tration,  but  this  survives  in  only  three  Byz.  cycles. 
Imagery  from  the  Gospels  was  enriched  by  the 
apocrypha,  not  only  the  Protoevangelion  of 
James,  which  narrated  the  early  life  ol  the  Virgin, 
but  also  the  7th-C.  homilies  based  on  the  Transitus 
Mariae  (a  group  of  texts  on  the  Dormition  of  the 
Virgin)  describing  the  Passion  and  Anastasis, 
the  lives  of  those  Apostles  treated  sparsely  in 
Acts,  and  the  apocalyptic  texts  associated  with 
Peter  and  Ephrem  the  Syrian. 

The  most  distinctive  creation  of  Byz.  New  Tes¬ 
tament  illustration  was  the  depiction  of  the  Great 
Feasts,  each  one  the  image  of  an  event  designed 
to  stand  not  only  for  the  event  itself  but  for  the 
Church  feast  that — by  celebrating  it — made  it  pe¬ 
rennially  present.  Fully  developed  by  the  10th  C., 
these  images  constituted  a  ready  pool  of  stable, 
well-understood  compositions  available  for  use  in 
countless  contexts.  The  feasts  are  the  staple  of 
monumental  painting;  along  with  the  single  fig¬ 
ure,  they  dominate  icon  painting;  they  appear  on 
ivories  and  steatites  used  for  private  devotion; 
they  adorn  jewelry.  They  provide  the  most  con¬ 
sistent  body  of  material  for  illuminated  MSS,  ac¬ 
companying  the  texts  for  each  feast  in  liturgical 
books  of  all  kinds,  in  homiletic  compilations  and 
in  Gospel  books,  even  though  several  of  these 
images— notably  the  Anastasis  for  Easter— draw 
primarily  on  apocryphal  texts.  They  signal  the 
importance  of  the  liturgy  for  the  shaping  of  Byz. 
art. 

First  Period  (4th-6th  C.).  Historically  speaking, 
New  Testament  imagery  is  rooted  in  the  pan- 
Mediterranean  art  of  early  Christianity  and  is 
inseparable  from  it.  In  Dura  Europos  no  less 
than  in  Rome,  New  Testament  imagery  was  at 
first  limited  to  laconic  scenes,  primarily  of  the 
Miracles  of  Christ,  that  served  along  with  Old 
Testament  vignettes  of  salvation  from  death  as 
signs  of  the  saving  power  of  the  Christian  faith. 
The  triumph  of  the  Church  in  the  early  4th  C. 
generated  a  wave  of  eschatological  images  analo¬ 
gous  in  their  iconography  to  imperial  triumphal 
art.  These  gave  new  focus  to  scriptural  imagery, 
presenting  Christ’s  life  as  a  triumphant  victory 
over  death  and  a  path  to  sovereignty.  The  ensuing 
century  saw  a  radical  expansion  not  only  in  subject 


matter,  which  now  embraced  both  Gospels  and 
Acts,  but  in  physical  setting,  as  a  public,  monu¬ 
mental  art  began  to  emerge.  The  eschatological 
themes  moved  up  into  apses  and  domes  (“Tomb 
of  Galla  Placidia  in  Ravenna;  Rotunda  of  St. 
George  and  Hosios  David  in  Thessalonike).  The 
Gospel  episodes  were  gathered  into  coherent  cy¬ 
cles.  First  among  these  was  the  Infancy  of  Christ, 
followed  by  his  Miracles;  the  Passion,  still  usually 
without  the  Crucifixion,  developed  by  the  early 
6th  C.  in  response  to  an  emerging  emphasis  on 
the  sacrificial  as  well  as  the  triumphal  aspect  of 
Christ’s  humanity. 

Second  Period  (6th-7th  C.).  In  the  eastern 
Mediterranean,  ample  material  survives  to  allow 
focused  study  of  6th-7th-C.  Byz.  art.  By  this  time, 
New  Testament  imagery  was  quite  fully  devel¬ 
oped.  With  few  exceptions,  the  thematic  material 
of  all  subsequent  compositions  had  been  estab¬ 
lished;  lengthy  Gospel  cycles  already  appeared  in 
MSS  and  monumental  painting.  Narrative  was  not 
the  primary  function  even  of  the  lengthy  cycles, 
however.  Typology  is  overt— witness  the  proph¬ 
ets  who  accompany  the  scenes  in  the  Sinope  and 
Rossano  Gospels;  the  scenes  of  the  Infancy  of 
Christ  are  amplified  by  apocryphal  vignettes  em¬ 
phasizing  the  union  of  human  and  divine;  at 
Sant’Apollinare  Nuovo,  Ravenna,  the  cycles  re¬ 
flect  both  liturgical  usage  and  Christological 
thought.  The  miniatures  of  the  Rabbula  Gospels, 
some  simple  and  some  richly  interpretative,  also 
reflect  the  multiplicity  of  levels  on  which  this  art 
is  intended  to  function.  Significant  for  the  future 
in  this  respect  are  the  compositions  of  Christ’s 
epiphanies  found  on  the  Monza  and  Bobbio  am¬ 
pullae.  Incorporating  elements  of  the  pilgrimage 
sites,  they  connoted  the  sites  themselves;  they  also 
conveyed  theological  messages;  above  all,  they 
stood  for  the  theophanies  represented- — to  see 
one  was  to  see  the  event  s  divine  meaning  re¬ 
vealed.  In  several  cases,  they  inaugurated  imagery 
that  would  eventually  become  standard  for  the 
depiction  of  the  Great  Feasts. 

Third  Period  (8th- 12th  C-).  The  quantity  of 
surviving  Eastern  Christian  material  dwindles 
during  the  Arab  expansion  and  Iconoclasm,  and 
an  extensive  artistic  tradition  reasserts  itself  only 
in  the  later  9th  C.  The  intervening  centuries, 
labeled  the  era  of  Iconoclasm,  produced  a  slow, 
fundamental  realignment  of  Byz.  that  goes  far 
beyond  Iconoclasm  itself.  The  Byz.  culture  that 
emerged  was  dominated  intellectually  by  a  small, 


Constantinopolitan  aristocracy;  its  art  served  the 
interests  of  the  highly  centralized  church  and 
state,  whose  patterns  the  provinces  echoed.  This 
centralization  is  reflected  sharply  in  the  loth-C. 
codification  of  liturgical  books  and  the  attendant 
development  of  the  powerful  liturgical  icons.  A 
new,  courtly  composition  of  the  Last  Judgment 
emerged.  Small,  usually  vaulted,  private  churches 
were  in  favor;  the  extensive  Gospel  cycles  of  the 
old,  congregational  churches,  though  retained  in 
some  cases,  suited  these  interiors  less  well  than 
condensed  cycles;  by  the  11th  C.  one  finds  the 
“classic’’  system  of  condensed  imagery:  the  hier¬ 
archic  decoration  based  primarily  on  the  feast 
icons.  The  plenitude  of  Early  Christian  Gospel 
and  Acts  imagery  was,  however,  maintained  in 
MSS  that  became  a  reservoir  for  the  variations 
that  constantly  vitalized  the  classic  system. 

Throughout  the  arts,  imagery  focused  ever  more 
sharply  on  the  life  of  Christ,  esp.  his  human  death 
in  the  Passion  and  its  reenactment  in  the  liturgy. 
The  exegetic  intellectuality  of  MSS  like  the  Paris 
Gregory  gave  way  to  an  expressive  devotional 
imagery  of  strong  personal  appeal.  This  devel¬ 
oped  in  conjunction  with  the  affective  amplifica¬ 
tion  of  Holy  Week  ceremonies  in  the  liturgies  of 
private  monasteries.  To  the  Passion  cycle  were 
added  emotive  extrabiblical  scenes  (Threnos,  Man 
of  Sorrows),  and  episodes  in  the  Infancy  of  Christ 
were  invested  with  poignant  foreshadowings  of 
his  death.  Mary  acquired  new  prominence.  This 
development  must  have  taken  place  to  a  fair  ex¬ 
tent  in  MSS  and  above  all  in  icon  painting,  which 
expanded  in  both  numbers  and  iconography  in 
the  12th  C.  Later  i2th-C.  monumental  cycles  also 
abandoned  the  classic  repertoire  of  feast  scenes 
in  favor  of  more  sacramental  themes. 

Fourth  Period  (13th— 15th  C.).  Like  Gothic  art, 
the  imagery  of  the  Palaiologan  period  is  visually 
detailed  and  intellectually  intricate.  Few  of  the 
images  are  actually  new,  though  they  are  used  in 
new  contexts.  Thus  familiar  scenes  of  the  life  of 
the  Virgin  now  illustrate  the  Akathistos  Hymn 
for  the  first  time.  The  Akathistos  appears  more 
often  in  monumental  painting  than  in  MSS;  this 
is  not  surprising,  as  the  illuminated  MS  nearly 
vanished  as  a  vehicle  for  New  Testament  imagery 
in  the  14th  and  15th  C.  Monumental  painting,  by 
contrast,  displays  cycles  of  unprecedented  length 
and  detail.  These,  again,  draw  largely  on  extant 
images,  but  assemble  and  amplify  them.  Long, 
coherent  cycles  develop  around  secondary  themes 


like  the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist,  the  trial 
of  Christ,  or  the  preparation  for  the  Crucifixion; 
analogies  such  as  that  between  Christ’s  descent 
into  the  humility  of  the  cave  at  birth,  into  the 
depths  of  the  sea  at  Epiphany,  and  into  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  Hell  at  death  are  visualized  more  vividly; 
and  typological  parallels  like  the  Prefigurations  of 
the  Virgin  are  developed  with  unprecedented 
fullness.  Perhaps  most  distinctive  in  Palaiologan 
imagery  is  its  use  of  allegory,  as  in  the  image  of 
the  Virgin  Zoodochos  Pege  (see  Pege).  Rare  in 
Byz.  art  before  the  14th  C.,  allegory  becomes  a 
major  Palaiologan  contribution  to  post-Byz.  icon¬ 
ography. 

lit.  Millet,  Recherches.  A.  Grabar,  Christian  Iconography: 
A  Study  of  Its  Origins  (Princeton  1968).  Denius,  Byz.  Mosaic. 
Weil/.rnann,  Studies  2,47—70.  D.  Pallas,  Die  Passion  und  Be- 
stattung  Christi  in  Byzanz:  Der  Ritus — das  Bild  (Munich  1965). 

-A.W.C. 

NICAEA  (NtKcaa,  mod.  Iznik),  city  in  Bithynia. 
One  of  the  greatest  Byz.  cities,  capital  of  an  em¬ 
pire  in  the  13th  C.,  and  seat  of  two  ecumenical 
councils  (see  Nicaea,  Councils  of),  Nicaea  pros¬ 
pered  from  its  location  on  major  trade  and  mili¬ 
tary  routes  and  its  control  of  an  extensive  fertile 
territory.  In  late  antiquity,  it  was  a  large,  power¬ 
fully  fortified  city  filled  with  civic  and  private 
buildings  laid  out  on  a  regular  plan.  It  was  a 
major  military  base — site  of  the  proclamation  of 
Valens  as  emperor  and  of  the  revolt  of  Proko- 
pios — and  seat  of  an  imperial  treasury  where  tax 
revenues  were  deposited.  Earthquakes  in  363  and 
368  combined  with  the  growth  of  Constantinople 
provoked  decline;  many  civic  buildings  fell  into 
ruin,  to  be  rebuilt  by  Justinian  I.  During  these 
centuries,  the  church  of  Nicaea  flourished:  Valens 
made  it  a  metropolis  independent  of  its  ancient 
rival  Nikomedeia;  conflicts  between  the  two  sees 
flared  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  originally 
planned  to  meet  in  Nicaea. 

After  a  period  of  obscurity,  Nicaea  frequently 
appears  in  the  8th  C.  and  later  as  a  powerful 
fortress:  in  715,  it  was  the  refuge  for  Emp.  An- 
astasios  II,  and  in  716  and  727  it  resisted  Arab 
attack;  the  city  was  a  major  bulwark  on  the  high¬ 
way  that  led  to  Constantinople.  Damage  from  the 
siege  of  727  was  compounded  by  an  earthquake 
in  740.  Nicaea,  base  for  the  revolt  of  Ari  abasdos, 
became  capital  of  Opsikion  in  the  8th  C.  In  the 
10th  C.,  Nicaea  was  a  center  of  administration 
and  trade,  with  a  Jewish  community  and  an  im- 
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perial  xenodocheion.  Rebels  sought  to  control  it  as 
a  strong  point  near  Constantinople:  Bardas  Skle- 
ros,  Isaac  I  Komnenos,  Nikephoros  III  Bota- 
neiates,  and  Nikephoros  Melissenos  all  fought 
in  and  around  Nicaea.  When  Melissenos  joined 
Alexios  I  in  the  West  in  1081,  he  left  Nicaea  to 
his  Turkish  allies,  who  soon  assumed  control. 
Nicaea  was  thus  capital  of  the  first  Turkish  state 
in  Asia  Minor  until  the  First  Crusade  captured  it 
in  1097  after  a  long  siege,  their  first  victory  in 
Asia  and  the  only  time  in  history  that  Nicaea 
succumbed  to  direct  assault  rather  than  blockade. 
Alexios  I  took  control  of  Nicaea  from  the  reluc¬ 
tant  Crusaders  and  defended  it  against  the  Turks. 
In  1 147,  Nicaea  was  the  supply  base  for  the  abor¬ 
tive  Second  Crusade  and  in  1187  unsuccessfully 
revolted  against  Andronikos  I. 

After  the  fall  of  Constantinople  in  1204,  Nicaea 
at  first  took  an  independent  position,  but  recog¬ 
nized  Theodore  I  Laskaris  in  1206;  he  was 
crowned  there  in  1208.  From  that  date  until  1261 
Nicaea  served  as  capital  of  the  empire  (see  By¬ 
zantium,  History  of:  Empire  of  Nicaea),  al¬ 
though  John  III  Vatatzes  resided  in  Nymphaion 
and  Magnesia;  it  was  also  the  seat  of  the  patriarch 
and  home  of  many  illustrious  refugees,  notably 
Niketas  Choniates,  Nicholas  Mesarites,  and  Ni¬ 
kephoros  Blemmydes.  Laskarid  Nicaea  was  the 
scene  of  frequent  synods,  embassies,  and  imperial 
weddings  and  funerals  and  became  a  center  of 
education,  notably  under  Theodore  II  Laskaris, 
who  founded  and  endowed  an  imperial  school. 
After  the  recapture  of  Constantinople,  Nicaea 
declined  in  importance  and  prosperity.  Neglect 
of  the  eastern  frontier  provoked  a  serious  revolt 
in  the  region  in  1262,  and  in  1265  the  whole  city 
panicked  on  rumor  of  a  Mongol  attack.  In  1290 
Andronikos  II  arrived  on  a  tour  of  inspection  and 
restored  the  walls,  but  the  region  remained  de¬ 
fenseless  against  a  new  foe,  Osman.  Nicaea  held 
out  until  133 1,  when  it  fell  to  the  Ottomans  after 
a  long  blockade.  When  Gregory  Palamas  visited 
Nicaea  in  1354,  its  Christian  population  was  se¬ 
verely  depleted. 

The  well-preserved  walls  of  Nicaea,  completed 
in  270,  manifest  numerous  styles  of  construction 
representing  constant  rebuilding,  notably  in  the 
8th,  9th,  12th,  and  13th  C.  Originally  a  single 
rampart  5  km  long  with  80  towers,  built  of  rubble 
and  brick,  the  walls  were  raised  and  strengthened 
before  being  transformed  by  John  III,  who  added 


an  outer  wall  and  a  moat.  The  most  noted  of 
Nicaea’s  churches  was  the  monastery  of  Hyakin- 
thos,  known  in  modern  times  as  the  Church  of 
the  Dormition.  A  rectangular  structure  with  a 
cruciform  nave  surmounted  by  a  dome  on  massive 
pillars  and  separated  from  the  aisles  by  arcades, 
it  manifests  affinities  with  a  group  of  cross-domed 
basilicas  and  appears  to  date  to  the  late  6th  C. 
The  church  was  decorated  with  mosaics  whose 
images,  replaced  by  the  Iconoclasts,  were  restored 
after  843.  It  was  rebuilt  and  redecorated  after  the 
earthquake  of  1065  and  stood  until  1924-  I  he 
surviving  basilica  of  Hagia  Sophia  in  the  center 
of  the  city,  probably  site  of  the  council  of  787, 
preserves  traces  of  its  elaborate  marble  decora¬ 
tion.  Most  renowned  in  the  13th  C.  was  the  Church 
of  St.  Tryphon,  scene  of  a  miracle  in  which  lilies 
bloomed  out  of  season  on  the  annual  festival  of 
the  saint,  Nicaea’s  patron.  The  recently  discov¬ 
ered  ruins  of  the  church  are  no  longer  in  evi¬ 
dence.  Surviving  remains  of  two  other  i3th-C. 
churches  have  not  been  identified.  Civic  buildings 
have  not  been  preserved,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Roman  theater,  abandoned  and  used  as  a 
quarry  and  dump  after  the  7th  C.  The  i3th-C. 
city  is  known  in  some  detail,  from  the  enkomia  of 
Theodore  Laskaris,  delivered  before  John  III 
ca.1250,  and  of  Theodore  Metochites,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Andronikos  II  in  1290.  Although  the 
speeches  are  filled  with  extravagant  rhetoric,  they 
give  an  image  of  the  city  in  its  regional  context 
and  show  that  churches,  monasteries,  charitable 
institutions,  palaces,  and  houses  shared  the  aiea 


within  the  walls  with  extensive  open  spaces. 

lit.  A.M.  Schneider,  Die  romischen  und  byzantinischen 
Denkmaler  von  Iznik-Nicaea  (Berlin  1943).  R-  Jamn,  “Nicee. 
Etude  historique  et  topographique,”  EO  24  (1925)  482~9°' 
A  M  Schneider,  W.  Karnapp,  Die  Stadtmauer  von  Izmk  ( Ni¬ 
caea)  (Berlin  1938).  L.  Robert,  "La  titulature  de  Nicee  et 
de  Nicomedie,”  HStCIPhil  81  (1977)  *“39-  E-  TraPP;  D'e 
Metropoliten  von  Nikaia  und  Nikomedia  in  der  Palaiolo- 
genzeit,"  OrChrP  35  (1969)  l83“92-  T-  shmlt>  Die  Koimesis- 
Kirche  von  Nikata  (Berlin-Leipzig  1927).  H.  Gregoire,  En¬ 
core  le  monastere  d’Hyacinthe  a  Nicee,  Byzantion  5  (1930) 
287-93.  C.  Foss,  J.  Tulchin,  Nicaea:  A  Byzantine  Capital  and 
Its  Praises  (Brookline,  Mass.,  1990).  -C  F- 


NICAEA,  COUNCILS  OF.  Two  ecumenical 
councils  were  convened  in  Nicaea. 

Nicaea  I.  The  first  ecumenical  council  (20  May 
or  19  June-ca.25  Aug.  325)  was  convened  by 
Emp.  Constantine  I  to  deal  with  the  controversy 
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over  Arianism.  No  account  of  its  proceedings 
survives  except  a  list  of  20  canons  issued  by  the 
council,  its  creed,  and  a  synodal  letter  excommun¬ 
icating  Arius.  The  exact  number  of  bishops  in 
attendance  is  unknown.  Various  authors  give  fig¬ 
ures  between  200  and  300,  while  church  tradition 
fixes  the  number  at  318  (E.  Honigmann,  Byzantion 
1 1  [1936]  429-49;  idem,  Byzantion  20  [1950]  63- 
71).  The  council’s  creed — probably  a  revision  of 
the  baptismal  f  ormula  used  in  Jerusalem— was  the 
first  dogmatic  definition  of  the  church  to  have 
more  than  local  authority.  Rejecting  Arius’s  on¬ 
tological  subordination  of  the  Son  to  the  Father, 
the  council  defined  the  incarnate  Logos  as  con- 
substantial  or  homoousios  with  the  Father.  This 
definition’s  implication  is  vital:  for  if  Christ  were 
not  fully  divine,  as  Arianism  proclaimed,  then 
man  could  not  hope  to  share  in  divine  life  or 
salvation.  Even  so,  the  nonscriptural  homoousios 
clause  adopted  by  the  council  was  to  cause  doc¬ 
trinal  disunity  down  to  381.  The  council  also  dealt 
with  the  computation  of  Easter  by  ordering  its 
celebration  on  the  Sunday  after  the  full  moon 
following  the  vernal  equinox.  Finally,  among  its 
disciplinary  regulations,  canon  6  is  important  for 
its  recognition  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Rome,  Alex¬ 
andria,  and  Antioch.  This  canon,  in  effect,  marks 
the  origin  of  the  patriarchates. 

sources.  Mansi  2:635—1082.  Urkunden  zur  Geschichte  des 
arianischen  Streites,  ed.  H.G.  Opitz,  3 ' 1  • 1  (Berlin-Leipzig 
1934). 

lit.  1.  Ortiz  de  Urbina,  Nicee  et  Constantinople  (Paris 
1963).  E.  Boularand,  L’Heresie  d'Arius  et  la  'Foi’  de  Nicee ,  2 
vols.  (Paris  1972).  C.  Luibheid,  The  Council  of  Nicaea  (Gal¬ 
way  1982).  -A.P. 

Nicaea  II.  Under  the  patronage  of  Empress 
Irene  and  the  presidency  of  Patr.  Tarasios,  this 
council  (24  Sept.- 13  Oct.  787)  of  350  bishops, 
including  two  papal  legates,  brought  to  an  end 
the  first  period  of  Iconoclasm.  Irene’s  plan  to 
reverse  her  predecessor’s  policy,  however,  was 
momentarily  thwarted  when  soldiers  sympathetic 
to  Iconoclasm  dissolved  its  hrst  meeting  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  (31  July  786).  Only  in  the  following 
year  (24  Sept.)  did  the  council  meet  again,  this 
time  in  Nicaea,  where  all  sessions  took  place,  ex¬ 
cept  its  eighth  and  last  formal  session  held  in 
Constantinople  in  the  Magnaura  palace.  Its  dog¬ 
matic  decree  condemned  the  “pseudo-council  of 
Hieria  (754)  and  formally  defined  the  degree  of 
veneration  due  to  images.  Its  justification  of  the 


cult  was  based,  above  all,  on  the  reality  of  Christ  s 
historic  incarnation:  the  visible  and  paintable  in¬ 
carnate  Christ  permitted  and,  indeed,  required 
pictorial  representation.  The  council  carefully  dis¬ 
tinguished  between  legitimate  veneration  due  to 
icons  ( proskynesis )  and  absolute  worship  ( latreia ) 
due  to  God  (Mansi  i3:377D-E).  The  latter,  ii 
directed  to  images,  was  declared  unlawful,  a  form 
of  idolatry.  Indeed,  even  in  the  case  of  proskynesis, 
the  true  object  of  honor  was  never  the  image,  but 
that  which  was  depicted.  Unlike  Pope  Hadrian  I, 
who  approved  the  council,  Charlemagne,  for  ul¬ 
terior  political  motives  (though  the  faulty  Latin 
translation  of  the  Acta  did  not  help),  had  it  con¬ 
demned  at  Frankfurt  in  794.  Final  approval  by 
the  West  was  given  in  880.  The  council  is  the 
seventh  and  last  ecumenical  council  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  such  by  the  Byz.  church. 

source.  Acta — Mansi  12:951-1154,  13:759_82°-  Part‘al 
Eng.  tr.  D.J.  Sahas,  Icon  and,  Logos  (Buffalo  1986). 

lit.  G.  Ostrogorsky,  “Rom  und  Byzanz  im  Kampfe  um 
die  Bilderverehrung,”  SemKond  6  (1933)  73-87-  P-  Van 
den  Ven,  “La  patristique  et  l’hagiographie  au  concile  de 
Nicee  de  787,”  Byzantion  25-27  (1955— 57)  325“h2-  G. 
Dumeige,  Nicee  II  (Paris  1978).  P.  Henry,  “Initial  Eastern 
Assessments  of  the  Seventh  Oecumenical  Council,  JThSt 
n.s.  25  (1974)  75-92.  J-  Darrouzes,  “Listes  episcopates  du 
concile  de  Nicee  (787),”  REB  33  ( 1975)  5-76.  Nicee  II,  j8j- 
1987,  douze  siecles  d'images  religieuses,  ed.  F.  Boespflug,  N. 
Lossky  (Paris  1987).  M.-F.  Auzepy,  “La  place  des  moines  a 
Nicee  II  (787),”  Byzantion  58  (1988)  5-21.  -A.P. 

NICAEA  SCHOOL  OF  MANUSCRIPTS.  See 

Decorative  Style. 

NICANDER.  See  Nikander. 

NICCOLO  DA  MARTONI,  a  notary  from  Cam¬ 
pania,  the  author  of  Latin  memoirs  recounting 
his  trip  to  Jerusalem  (June  1394-May  1395)-  His 
description  is  precise  and  full  of  personal  obser¬ 
vations,  although  his  accounts  of  historical  events 
are  sometimes  confused.  Niccolo  visited  Cyprus, 
islands  in  the  Aegean  Sea,  Alexandria,  Mt.  Sinai, 
Jerusalem,  Athens,  Corinth,  Patras,  Corfu,  and 
other  locales.  He  describes  trade,  the  quality  of 
wine,  ancient  monuments  (e.g.,  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens),  churches,  relics,  feasts,  and  legends. 

ed.  L.  Le  Grand,  “Relation  du  pelerinage  a  Jerusalem 
de  Nicolas  de  Martoni,”  ROL  3  (1895)  566-669. 

lit.  Van  der  Vin,  Travellers  1:37— 52-  6.  Enlart,  Notes 
sur  le  voyage  de  Nicolas  de  Martoni  en  Chypre,  ROL  4 
(1896)623-32.  -A.K. 
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NICHOLAS  (NikoXuos),  personal  name.  Known 
in  Greek  antiquity,  the  etymology  is  evidently 
“victorious  people”  or  “victorious  with  the  peo¬ 
ple,”  but  in  the  Roman  period  the  word  was  used 
to  designate  a  variety  of'  date  sent  from  Syria, 
allegedly  by  Nicholas  of  Damascus,  to  Emp.  Au¬ 
gustus  (Athenaeus,  Deipnosophislai,  bk.  14:652a). 
The  name  was  infrequently  used  in  the  secular 
milieu  of  the  5th  C.  ( PLRE  2:783),  one  of  the  few 
examples  being  the  rhetorician  Nicholas  of  Myra. 
It  was  more  popular  with  the  clergy,  esp.  in  Lycia 
of  the  5th  and  6th  C.  (W.  Ensslin,  RE  17  [1937] 
36of).  Prokopios  (Buildings  1.6.4)  mentions  a 
church  of  Priskos  and  Nicholas  in  Constantinople, 
but  not  a  single  man  of  this  name.  Nicholas  does 
not  appear  in  Malalas  either,  but  Iheophanes  the 
Confessor  has  three:  the  saint  of  Myra,  a  former 
deacon,  and  a  “heretical”  hermit.  After  the  9th  C. 
the  frequency  increased:  Skylitzes  has  13  Nicho¬ 
lases,  Anna  Komnene  six,  and  in  acts  Nicholases 
are  even  more  numerous.  In  Lavra,  vol.  1  (10th— 
12th  C),  Nicholases  (42)  are  second  only  to  John 
and  in  Lavra,  vols.  2—3  (13th— 15th  C.),  they  hold 
fourth  place,  ahead  of  Michael  and  Theodore. 
No  emperor  bore  the  name,  but  four  patriarchs 
between  the  10th  and  mid-i2th  C.  were  called 
Nicholas.  -A.K. 

NICHOLAS  I,  pope  (from  24  Apr.  858)  and 
saint;  born  between  819  and  822,  died  Rome  13 
Nov.  867;  feastday  13  Nov.  He  was  born  to  a 
noble  Roman  family.  As  pontiff,  Nicholas  re¬ 
solved  to  establish  papal  primacy  over  secular  and 
ecclesiastical  power  in  both  the  West  and  East.  As 
his  ideological  vehicle  Nicholas  used  the  pseudo- 
Isidorian  Decretals  and  effectively  exploited  polit¬ 
ical  crises  in  Lorraine,  France,  Italy,  and  Byz.  In 
861  Nicholas  managed  to  depose  John  of  Ravenna 
(H.  Fuhrmann,  ZSavKan  75  [1958]  353—58).  The 
conflict  between  the  Byz.  patriarchs  Ignacios  and 
Photios  gave  the  pope  an  excuse  to  interfere  in 
the  internal  struggles  of  the  Byz.  church.  Nicholas 
sent  Zacharias  of  Anagni  and  Radoald  of  Porto 
to  Constantinople  to  investigate  the  matter;  at  the 
Council  of  861  in  Constantinople  they  sided  with 
Photios  but  failed  to  secure  the  return  of  Sicily, 
Calabria,  and  Illyricum  to  Roman  jurisdiction.  In 
863  Nicholas  changed  his  policy,  accused  Radoald 
and  Zacharias  of  exceeding  their  authority,  and 
proclaimed  that  Photios  was  uncanonically  elected. 
In  its  turn,  the  Council  of  867  at  Constantinople 


deposed  the  pope.  Nicholas  attempted  to  take 
advantage  of  the  success  of  Constantine  the 
Philosopher  and  Metiiodios  in  Moravia  and  in¬ 
vited  them  to  Rome.  Nicholas  also  tried  to  attract 
the  support  of  Boris  I  of  Bulgaria;  Anastasius 
Bibliothecarius  was  the  pope’s  staunchest  sup¬ 
porter,  although  it  is  questionable  to  what  extent 
he  dictated  Nicholas’s  policy.  Evaluations  of  Ni¬ 
cholas  range  from  an  enthusiastic  panegyric  (J. 
Roy)  to  the  debunking  of  his  policy  as  a  complete 
failure  (J.  Haller). 

lit.  F.  Norwood,  “The  Political  Pretensions  of  Pope 
Nicholas  I,”  ChHist  15  (1946)  271-85.  J.  Roy,  St.  Nicholas  1 
(London  1901),  with  Eng.  tr.  Y.  Cougar,  “S.  Nicolas  Ier  (t 
867):  Ses  positions  ecdesiologiques,”  RivSlChlt  21  (1967) 
..Q9-4K,.  E.  Perels,  Papst  Nikolaus  I.  und  Anastasius  biblio- 
thccarius  (Berlin  1920).  J.  Haller,  Nikolaus  I.  und  Pseudoisidor 
(Stuttgart  1936).  -A.K. 

NICHOLAS  I  MYSTIKOS,  patriarch  of  Constan¬ 
tinople  (1  Mar.  901-1  Feb.  907,  and  May  912- 
May  925);  born  Italy  852,  died  15  May  925.  A 
friend  of  Photios,  Nicholas  fell  into  disfavor  after 
Photios’s  dismissal  in  886  and  sought  refuge  in 
the  monastery  of  St.  Tryphon,  near  Chalcedon. 
Leo  VI,  his  former  schoolmate,  brought  him  out 
of  the  monastery,  appointed  him  mystikos,  and 
eventually  made  him  patriarch.  Soon,  however, 
Nicholas  proved  recalcitrant:  he  opposed  the  te- 
tragamy  of  Leo  and  supported  the  rebel  An- 
dronikos  Doukas.  Replaced  by  Euthymios  as  pa¬ 
triarch,  Nicholas  was  exiled  to  his  own  monastery 
of  Galakrenai,  near  Constantinople,  but  later 
returned  to  the  patriarchal  throne,  probably  be¬ 
fore  Leo’s  death  on  11  May  912.  Regent  after 
Alexander  died  in  913,  he  parted  company  with 
the  Doukai  and  after  some  vacillation  sided  with 
Romanos  1.  Nicholas’s  restoration  as  patriarch 
incited  a  fierce  struggle  within  the  church  between 
his  supporters  and  those  of  the  deposed  Euthym¬ 
ios;  reconciliation  was  finally  achieved  in  920,  with 
the  Tomos  of  Union. 

Nicholas’s  correspondence  is  a  first-rate  source 
for  the  history  of  ecclesiastical  af  fairs  and  of  Byz. 
relations  with  southern  Italy,  with  Bulgaria  under 
Symeon  of  Bulgaria,  and  with  the  Caucasus  re¬ 
gion.  Nicholas  also  wrote  several  canonical  works 
and  a  very  conventional  homily  on  the  capture  of 
Thessalonike  by  the  Arabs  in  904.  Like  Photios, 
Nicholas  was  a  man  of  critical  mind  who  dared  to 
reject  the  authority  of  Old  Testament  quotations 
(ep. 32.459-64)  and  to  limit  the  Byz.  principle  that 


the  emperor  is  an  unwritten  law  (ep.32.89— 92,304— 
05).  But  he  lacked  originality  in  his  theology  and 
ethics,  stressing  the  traditional  view'  of  the  insta¬ 
bility  of  the  world  and  praising  traditional  values 
such  as  righteousness,  moderation,  and  caution. 

ED.  Letters,  ed.  R.  Jenkins,  L.  Westerink  (Washington, 
D.C.,  1973).  Miscellaneous  Writings ,  ed.  L.  Westerink  (Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  1981). 

lit.  RegPatr,  fasc.  2:598—624,  630—784.  I.  Konstantin- 
ides,  Nikolaos  A’  ho  Mystikos  (Athens  1967).  J.  Gay,  “Le 
patriarche  Nicolas  le  Mystique  et  son  role  politique,”  in 
Mel. Diehl  1:91  —  100.  Ja.  Ljubarskij,  “Zamecanija  o  Nikolae 
Mistike  v  svjazi  s  izdaniem  ego  socinenij,”  VizVrem  47  (1987) 
101-08.  P.  Karlin-Hayter,  “Le  synode  a  Constantinople  de 
886  a  912  et  le  role  de  Nicolas  le  Mystique  dans  1’affaire 
de  la  tetragamie,”  JOB  19  (1970)  59—101.  A.  Kazhdan, 
“Bolgaro-vizantijskie  otnosenija  v  912—925  gg.  po  pe- 
repiske  Nikolaja  Mistika,”  EtBalk  (1976)  110.3,  92— 107. 

-A.K. 


NICHOLAS  III  (Giovanni  Gaetano  Orsini),  pope 
(from  25  Nov.  1277);  born  Rome  ca.  1216  (ac¬ 
cording  to  R.  Sternfeld,  Der  Kardinal  Johann  Gae- 
tan  Orsini  [Berlin  1905]  315O,  died  Sorano  22 
Aug.  1280.  Charles  I  of  Anjou  was  the  major 
threat  to  the  security  of  papal  territory,  and  Ni¬ 
cholas  dealt  with  him  circumspectly.  Accordingly, 
he  pursued  a  cautious  policy  toward  Emp.  Mi¬ 
chael  VIII;  thus  he  refused  to  excommunicate  the 
allies  of  Charles  in  Thessaly  and  Epiros,  but  at 
the  same  time  prevented  Charles  from  attacking 
Constantinople.  After  receiving  the  embassy  that 
the  emperor  had  sent  to  Nicholas’s  predecessor 
John  XXI  (1276-77),  the  pope  gave  the  envoys 
several  letters  addressed  to  Michael,  his  son  An- 
dronikos  (II),  and  Patr.  John  XI  Bekkos.  While 
praising  the  Byz.  for  accepting  union  at  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Lyons  in  1274,  Nicholas  imposed  new  re¬ 
quirements;  he  insisted  on  a  truce  between  Byz. 
and  Charles.  The  orders  dictated  to  the  pope’s 
nuntii  were  even  harsher — Nicholas  was  very  neg¬ 
ative  toward  the  Byz.  position  of  maintaining  the 
Greek  rite.  Runciman  argues  that  Michael  made 
an  agreement  with  Peter  III  of  Aragon  (1276— 
1285)  against  Charles  and  bribed  Nicholas  to  join 
this  alliance.  Anti-Union  resistance  in  Byz.  grew, 
but  Michael  dispatched  a  new  mission  to  Rome  to 
continue  negotiations;  when  the  envoys  arrived, 
however,  Nicholas  was  already  dead. 

lit.  A.  Demski,  Papst  Nikolaus  III.  (Munster  in  Westfalen 
1903).  S.  Runciman,  “Pope  Nicholas  III  and  Byzantine 
Gold,”  in  Melanges  offerts  a  Etienne  Gilson  (Toronto-Paris 
1959)  537—45;  criticism  by  V.  Laurent,  BZ  53  [i960]  211. 

-A.K. 


NICHOLAS  III  GRAMMATIKOS,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  (Aug.  1084- Apr./May  1111);  died 
Constantinople.  According  to  an  unpublished  en- 
komion  by  Nicholas  Mouzalon,  Nicholas  Gram- 
matikos  was  educated  in  Constantinople  and  lived 
in  Pisidian  Antioch  (where  he  probably  took  the 
monastic  habit).  He  left  this  city  ca.io68  when  it 
was  endangered  by  Turkish  raids  (J.  Darrouzes, 
TM  6  [1976]  163,  n.4).  In  Constantinople  he 
founded  the  monastery  dedicated  to  John  the 
Baptist  and  called  tou  Lophou  (Janin,  Eglises  CP 
4i8f).  After  several  years  Alexios  I  chose  him  to 
replace  the  deposed  patriarch  Eustratios  Garidas 
(1081—84).  Nicholas  inherited  several  difficult 
problems:  he  sided  with  the  emperor  in  the  case 
of  Leo  of  Chalcedon  and  in  the  struggle  against 
heretics,  esp.  the  Bogomils,  but  he  was  more 
cautious  in  the  conflict  between  provincial  met¬ 
ropolitans  and  the  central  administration  (Dar¬ 
rouzes,  Offikia  53b  65).  Despite  the  vehement 
opposition  of  the  clergy  of  Hagia  Sophia,  he  sup¬ 
ported  Niketas  of  Ankyra  against  the  emperor’s 
right  to  promote  metropolitans  and  he  tried  to 
restrict  the  influence  of  the  chartophylax.  Ni¬ 
cholas  was  also  concerned  about  ecclesiastical  dis¬ 
cipline:  he  ordered  the  eviction  of  the  Vlachs 
from  Mt.  Athos  and  dealt  diligently  with  the  reg¬ 
ulation  of  fasting  (J.  Koder ,JOB  19  [1970]  203- 
1 1  >• 

The  political  situation  prompted  Nicholas  to 
seek  a  union  with  Pope  Urban  II.  V.  Grumel  (EO 
38  [1939]  104—17),  however,  ascribed  to  Nicholas 
a  letter  addressed  to  Symeon  II  of  Jerusalem  in 
ca.  1089,  in  which  the  patriarch  refuted  the  Latin 
view's  concerning  the  filioque,  azymes,  and  pri¬ 
macy.  On  the  contrary,  J.  Darrouzes  ( REB  23 
[1965]  43-51)  considers  it  a  fake  as  well  as  the 
letter  devoted  primarily  to  disciplinary  differ¬ 
ences  such  as  marriage  of  priests,  fasting  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  portable  altars  with  relics,  etc.  (J.  Dar¬ 
rouzes,  REB  28  L1970J  221—37). 

Some  images  previously  identified  as  represent¬ 
ing  Theodore  of  Stoudios  may  depict  Nicholas. 

lit.  RegPatr,  fasc.  3,  nos.  938-98.  Beck,  Kirche  66of.  A. 
Maraba-Chatzenikolaou,  “Parastaseis  tou  patriarche  Niko- 
laou  III  tou  Grammatikou  se  mikrographies  cheirogra- 
phon,”  DChAE 4  10  (1980-81)  147-60.  R.  Janin,  DTC  11 
(1931)  614L  — A.K.,  A.C. 

NICHOLAS  IV  MOUZALON,  patriarch  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  (Dec.  1 147— March/ April  1151),  born 
ca.  1070,  died  1 152.  A  member  of  the  Mouzalon 
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family,  Nicholas  probably  began  his  career  as  di- 
daskalos  of  the  Gospels  (Basilakes,  Orationes  79.16- 
19).  Alexios  I  sent  him  to  Cyprus  as  archbishop 
but  in  ca.1110  Nicholas  abdicated.  He  spent  37 
years  in  the  Kosmidion  monastery  (see  Kosmas 
and  Damianos,  Monastery  of  Saints).  Nicholas 
addressed  to  Alexios  I  a  treatise  on  the  Procession 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Zeses,  infra  309-29)  in  which 
he  refuted  the  concept  of  the  filioque.  Nicholas’s 
election  as  patriarch  aroused  a  fierce  dispute  about 
the  canonical  validity  of  occupying  a  second  see 
after  resigning  a  first.  Basilakes  (not  an  anony¬ 
mous  rhetorician — as  Zeses  asserts,  p.238)  and 
Nicholas  of  Methone  defended  Nicholas’s  elec¬ 
tion,  whereas  Zonaras  opposed  it.  Forced  to  re¬ 
tire  from  the  see  of  Constantinople,  Nicholas  died 
soon  thereafter.  As  patriarch  Nicholas  succeeded 
Kosmas  II  (1146—47),  who  was  involved  in  (or 
accused  of)  Bogomilism,  and  tried  to  suppress 
popular  influence  on  ecclesiastical  culture,  e.g., 
he  ordered  the  burning  of  the  vita  of  Paraskeve 
of  Epibatai.  Although  in  principle  he  supported 
the  strict  prohibition  of  marriages  between  close 
relatives,  Nicholas  was  lenient  with  regard  to  aris¬ 
tocratic  families  ( RegPatr ,  fasc.  3,  no.  1029).  Be¬ 
sides  theological  works  he  wrote  a  poetic  defense 
of  his  abdication  from  the  see  of  Cyprus  that 
contains  vivid  pictures  of  both  his  journey  to  Cy¬ 
prus  and  the  tragic  situation  on  the  island. 

ed.  S.  Doanidou,  “He  paraitesis  Nikolaou  tou  Mouza- 
lonos  apo  tes  archiepiskopes  Kyprou,”  Hellenika  7  (1934) 
109-50  (cf.  E.  Pezopoulos,  EEBS  11  [1935]  42H ;  P.  Maas, 
F.  Dolger,  BZ  35  [1935]  2-14). 

lit.  RegPatr,  fasc.  3,  nos.  1027—35.  Th.N.  Zeses,  Ho 
patriarches  Nikolaos  IV  Mouzalon,  ’  EEThSPTh  23  (1978) 
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NICHOLAS  V  (Tommaso  Parentucelli),  pope 
(from  6  Mar.  1447);  born  Sarzana  15  Nov.  1397, 
died  Rome  24  Mar.  1455.  The  conquest  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  by  the  Turks  occurred  during  his  pon¬ 
tificate,  and  some  of  his  contemporaries  (e.g., 
Enea  Silvio  Piccolomini,  the  future  Pope  Pius  II) 
accused  Nicholas  of  insensitivity  toward  the  fate 
of  the  Eastern  Christians  and  the  mighty  strong¬ 
hold  on  the  Bosporos.  The  pope’s  position  was 
determined  by  several  factors:  his  involvement  in 
a  war  in  Italy,  the  indifference  of  European  rul¬ 
ers,  and  a  general  perception  of  the  Greeks  as 
schismatics.  The  last  Greek  mission,  headed  by 
Manuel  Angelos  Palaiologos,  arrived  in  Venice  in 


Nov.  1452.  In  response,  Nicholas  wrote  to  Con¬ 
stantine  XI  on  29  Jan.  1453  stating  that  aid  was 
conditional  on  Byz.  acceptance  of  Union  of  the 
Churches  (W.  Deeters,  QFItArch  48  [1968]  365- 
68).  The  papacy  did,  however,  make  certain  ges¬ 
tures:  in  May  1452  Nicholas  dispatched  Isidore 
of  Kiev  to  Constantinople  with  200  men;  on  28 
Apr.  1453  the  pope  appointed  Jacopo  Veniero 
commander  of  a  fleet  intended  to  rescue  the  be¬ 
sieged  Constantinople.  The  ships  had  not  yet  left 
Venice,  however,  when  Constantinople  fell.  The 
negotiations  about  organizing  an  expedition  against 
the  Turks  continued,  but  the  majority  of  Euro¬ 
pean  princes  ignored  the  summonses  occasionally 
issued  by  the  pope  or  the  German  emperor.  A 
Renaissance  pope,  Nicholas  collected  many  Greek 
MSS  and  supported  Greek  scholars  who  had  im¬ 
migrated  to  Italy. 

lit.  K.  Pleyer,  Die  Politik  Nikolaus  V.  (Stuttgart  1927).  C. 
Marinescu,  “Le  pape  Nicholas  V  (1447—  !455)  et  son  at°- 
tude  envers  l’Empire  byzantin,”  4  CEB  (Sofia  1935)  331- 
42.  R.  Guilland,  “Les  appels  de  Constantin  XI  Paleologue 
a  Rome  et  a  Venise  pour  sauver  Constantinople  (1452— 
1453).”  BS  >4  ('953)  226-44.  -A.K. 


NICHOLAS  OF  ANDIDA  (in  Pamphylia;  Beck 
[Kirche  645]  suggested  Sandida),  late  nth-C.  the¬ 
ologian.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  azymes  probably 
as  a  result  of  a  dispute  he  had  had  with  the  Latins 
on  Rhodes  (ca.  1095- 1099?).  He  also  wrote  a  li¬ 
turgical  work,  Protheoria,  a  shorter  version  of  which 
is  preserved  under  the  name  of  Theodore  of 
Andida.  In  the  Protheoria  Nicholas  constantly  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  liturgical  usage  of  Hagia  Sophia  in 
Constantinople,  which  he  tried  to  imitate  in  his 
diocese.  Interpreting  the  liturgy  symbolically,  he 
wanted  to  see  in  it  the  representation  not  only  of 
the  passion,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Christ  but 
also  of  all  the  acts  of  his  life,  both  public  and 
private.  Nicholas  also  insisted  on  the  polyvalence 
of  liturgical  ceremonies,  each  of  which,  according 
to  Nicholas,  could  signify  two  or  three  different 
facts.  A  short  verse  summary  of  the  Protheoria  is 
attributed  in  several  MSS  to  Psellos  (P.  Joannou, 
BZ  51  [1958]  3-9);  Darrouzes,  however,  questions 
this  attribution. 

ed.  PG  140:417—68.  j.  Darrouzes,  “Nicolas  d’Andida  et 
les  azymes,”  REB  32  (1974)  207-10. 

lit.  R.  Bornert,  Les  commentaires  byzantins  de  la  divine 
liturgie  du  VIE  au  AT'  siecle  (Paris  1966)  181-213;  rev.  J. 
Darrouzes,  REB  25  (1967)  286.  -A.K. 


NICHOLAS  OF  KERKYRA,  writer,  metropoli¬ 
tan  of  Kerkyra;  fl.  ca.1100.  He  was  a  participant 
in  the  council  of  1117  concerning  Eustratios  of 
Nicaea.  Nicholas  wrote  a  lengthy  commentary  on 
Maximos  the  Confessor,  with  a  verse  prologue. 
His  letter  of  abdication  (a  genre  developed  by 
Patr.  Nicholas  IV)  presents  the  author  as  an 
honest  man  in  a  rotten  world  whose  only  hope  is 
life  in  a  desert.  In  enigmatic  lines  (p.33.76-78) 
Nicholas  contrasts  himself,  an  objective  writer, 
with  “the  daughter  of  the  emperor,”  who  praises 
everything;  did  he  mean  Anna  Komnene?  Nich¬ 
olas  describes  human  nature  bitterly,  dwelling 
particularly  on  the  perfidy  of  a  false  friend 
(p.37.202—03).  Lampros  identified  Nicholas  with 
the  anonymous  bishop  of  Kerkyra  to  whom 
Theophylaktos  of  Ohrid  addressed  two  letters; 
these,  dated  in  1105-08,  describe  military  and 
domestic  difficulties  in  the  Balkans. 

ed.  S.  Lampros,  Kerkyraika  anekdota  (Athens  1882)  23— 
41  • 

lit.  P.  Gautier  in  Theophylacte  d'Achrida,  Lettres  (  Thessa- 
lonike  1986)  88-90.  -A.K. 

NICHOLAS  OF  METHONE,  theologian,  bishop 
of  Methone  (from  ca.1150);  born  early  12th  C., 
died  between  1160  and  1166.  His  life  remains 
obscure.  As  panegyrist  of  Manuel  I,  Nicholas 
consistently  developed  the  concept  of  unity  of 
state  and  church;  not  only  a  victorious  general  in 
the  east,  north,  west,  and  at  sea  (Logoi  dyo,  p.6.7- 
8),  but  a  benefactor  of  the  church  as  well  (p.45.17— 
20),  Manuel  himself  resembled  vigilant  saints 
(p.43. 1 7—20).  Nicholas  dreamed  that  Manuel  would 
unite  the  Western  and  Byz.  churches  (p.8.23—27). 
Unity  within  the  church  was  Nicholas’s  focal  con¬ 
cern.  He  criticized  the  Bogomils  and  strictly  op¬ 
posed  the  transfer  of  Nicholas  IV  from  the  see 
of  Cyprus  to  Constantinople.  Nicholas  fought  for 
the  perception  of  the  unity  of  God:  he  polemi- 
cized  against  the  filioque,  fearing  it  would  lead 
to  denigration  of  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trin¬ 
ity,  and  he  emphasized  the  equality  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  with  regard  to  the  divine  essence.  He  re¬ 
jected  the  innovations  of  Soterichos  Panteuge- 
nos.  Stressing  the  unity  of  Christ  in  the  act  of  the 
eucharist,  Nicholas  reproached  Soterichos  for 
raising  the  dispute  at  a  time  of  danger  from 
barbarians  (p.44.1-4,70-72).  Nicholas  opposed 
Neoplatonist  philosophy;  in  his  relutation  of 
Proklos  (J.  Draseke  unjustifiably  questioned 
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Nicholas’s  authorship  of  this  work — BZ  6  [1897] 
55-9  i),  his  method  of  argumentation  was  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  Fathers  rather  than  logic.  Optimistic 
despite  all  the  dangers,  Nicholas  believed  that 
“our  time”  could  produce  genuine  piety  and  ded¬ 
icated  a  vita  to  a  contemporary  saint,  Meletios 
the  Younger. 

ed.  Refutation  of  Proclus'  Elements  of  Theology,  ed.  A.D. 
Angelou  (Leiden  1984),  with  rev.  A.  Kazhdan,  Speculum  64 
(1989)  196-99.  Logoi  dyo,  ed.  A.  Demetrakopoulos  (Leipzig 
1865).  Idem,  Ekklesiastike  bibliotheke  (Leipzig  1866;  rp.  Hil- 
desheim  1965)  1:199-380.  L.  Benakis,  “Neues  zur  Proklos- 
Tradition  in  Byzanz,”  in  Proclus  et  son  influence,  ed.  G.  Boss, 
G.  Seel  (Zurich  1987)  247—59.  See  also  list  >n  Beck,  Kirche 
625. 

lit.  A.  Angelou,  “Nicholas  of  Methone:  The  Life  and 
Works  of  a  Twelfth-Century  Bishop,”  Classical  Tradition 
143—48.  G.  Podskalsky,  “Nicholas  von  Methone  und  die 
Proklosrenaissance  in  Byzanz,”  OrChrP  42  (1976)  509-23. 

-A.K. 

NICHOLAS  OF  MYRA,  legendary  saint;  feastday 
6  Dec.  His  cult  is  mentioned  several  times  in  the 
vita  of  Nicholas  of  Sion,  who  lived  near  Myra 
(chs.  8.9,  57.25-26,  76.1-2);  the  latter’s  death  is 
conventionally  dated  to  10  Dec.  564,  even  though 
MSS  give  different  and  inconsistent  dates.  Many 
of  Nicholas’s  miracles  are  the  subject  of  separate 
stories:  for  example,  On  the  Three  Stratelatai  (or 
stratopedarchai),  which  was  cited  already  by  the 
priest  Eustratios  of  Constantinople  at  the  end  of 
the  6th  C.;  and  On  the  tax,  in  which  the  adminis¬ 
trative  and  fiscal  terminology  (chrysobull,  sympath- 
eia,  protonotarios ,  chartoularios)  that  is  used  indicates 
probably  a  date  of  composition  in  the  9th  or  10th 
C.  Sometimes  legends  about  Nicholas’s  miracles 
are  combined  in  groups,  as  the  so-called  Three 
Miracles.  Some  stories  link  Nicholas  with  Constan¬ 
tine  I  the  Great,  thus  placing  the  saint’s  activity 
around  300:  he  appeared  to  Constantine  in  a 
vision  and  convinced  him  to  release  three  strate¬ 
latai  who  had  been  falsely  accused  of  treason  and 
sentenced  to  death;  he  visited  Constantine  on 
behalf  of  Myra  and  received  from  the  emperor  a 
chrysobull  exempting  the  city  from  taxation  (A. 
Kazhdan  in  Aphieroma  Svoronos  1:135-38).  One  of 
the  Three  Miracles  reflects  the  raids  of  Cretan 
Arabs  in  the  Aegean  and  should  be  dated  to  the 
9th  or  even  10th  C.  (A.  Kazhdan,  Byzantion  54 
[ 1 984]  176-82). 

Surprisingly,  a  saint  who  was  not  martyred  for 
his  faith,  left  no  theological  writings,  and  was 
almost  unknown  before  the  9th  C.  thereafter 
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Nicholas  of  Myra.  Vita  icon  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Myra; 
late  12th  or  early  13th  C.  Monastery  of  St.  Catherine, 
Sinai.  Around  the  bust  of  the  saint  are  sixteen  scenes 
from  his  life. 

achieved  great  prominence,  second  only  to  the 
Virgin  (Sevcenko,  Nicholas  22).  The  first  attempt 
at  a  biography  was  the  so-called  Vita  per  Michaelem, 
according  to  G.  Anrich  (infra  2:261),  but  I.  Sev¬ 
cenko  (j Ideology ,  pt.V  [1975],  17O  suggests  that 
Michael  derived  it  from  the  vita  written  by  Patr. 
Methodios — a  text  strangely  silent  on  icons.  From 
Byz.  the  cult  of  Nicholas  spread  to  southern  Italy: 
in  1087  Nicholas’s  relics  were  stolen  by  Italian 
sailors  and  transferred  to  Bari. 

Representation  in  Art.  The  saint’s  distinctive 
features,  a  balding  head  and  a  trim,  round  beard, 
were  not  fully  developed  before  the  1  ith  C.,  from 
which  time  he  regularly  appears  in  the  procession 
of  bishops  in  church  apses.  His  isolated  portrait 
was  often  accompanied  by  the  much  smaller  fig¬ 
ures  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin,  with  Christ  handing 
him  a  Gospel  book  and  the  Virgin  the  omopho- 
rion,  probably  originally  a  reference  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  attending  the  elevation  of  Nicholas  of 
Sion  to  the  rank  of  bishop.  Cycles  of  the  life  of 


Nicholas,  some  comprising  16  or  more  scenes, 
were  very  popular  in  monumental  painting  and 
on  icons  from  the  12th  C.  onward.  They  empha¬ 
size  scenes  of  consecration,  the  miracle  at  sea 
(from  the  life  of  Nicholas  of  Sion),  and  various 
episodes  of  the  story  of  the  three  generals,  a  story 
that  revealed  the  remarkable  powers  of  Nicholas 
as  intercessor. 

ed.  G.  Anrich,  Hagios  Nikolaos,  1-2  (Leipzig  1913-17). 

lit.  BHG  1347-13640.  N.P.  Sevcenko,  The  Life  of  St. 
Nicholas  in  Byzantine  Art  (Turin  1981).  — A.K.,  N.P.S. 

NICHOLAS  OF  MYRA,  rhetorician;  born  Myra 
ca.430  (not  between  410  and  412,  as  previously 
believed),  died  after  491.  Nicholas  belonged  to 
the  school  of  Gaza  and  was  a  teacher  in  Constan¬ 
tinople,  where  his  brother  held  a  high  adminis¬ 
trative  position.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Nicho¬ 
las  was  Christian.  The  Progymnasmata  is  his  sole 
surviving  work;  his  other  works  ( Declamations ,  The 
Rhetorical  Skill )  are  known  only  by  title.  Nicholas 
was  used,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  some  Byz. 
commentators  on  rhetoric,  such  as  John  of  Sar¬ 
dis,  John  Doxopatres,  and  Maximos  Planoudes. 

ed.  Progymnasmata,  ed.  J.  Felten  (Leipzig  1913). 

lit.  W.  Stegernann,  RE  17  (1937)  424-57.  Kennedy, 
Rhetoric  66— 6g.  -A.K. 

NICHOLAS  OF  OTRANTO,  southern  Italian 
writer  and  diplomat;  abbot  of  the  monastery  of 
St.  Nicholas  in  Casole  (from  1219/20);  born  Otranto 
between  ca.1155  and  1160,  died  Casole  g  Feb. 
1235.  His  monastic  name  was  Nektarios.  Nicholas 
served  as  interpreter  to  Benedict,  legate  of  In¬ 
nocent  III  to  Byz.  in  1205-07,  and  to  cardinal 
Pelagius  of  Albano  in  1214/15.  His  third  visit  to 
Byz.  is  known  only  from  a  letter  of  his  friend 
George  Bardanes.  On  that  occasion  Nicholas 
traveled  to  Nicaea,  probably  in  1225  on  behalf  of 
Frederick  II  (G.  Weiss,  BZ  62  [1969]  363).  Nicho¬ 
las  was  a  Grecophile  who  wrote  in  Greek  such 
works  as  The  Art  of  the  Scalpel  (a  collection  of 
writings  on  astrology  and  geomancy);  an  anti- 
Jewish  dialogue;  three  anti-Latin  syntagmata ,  trea¬ 
tises  on  the  differences  between  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches  with  regard  to  the  filioque,  azymes, 
etc.;  letters;  and  poems.  He  also  translated  some 
Greek  liturgical  texts  into  Latin  and  corresponded 
with  Greek  ecclesiastics.  In  his  dealings  with  Rome 
he  defended  the  Greek  clergy  in  Apulia  and  Cal¬ 
abria.  Another  Nicholas  of  Otranto,  a  Greco-Italian 
poet  and  son  of  Nicholas’s  friend  and  disciple 


John  Grasso  (A. A.  Longo,  A.  Jacob,  Byzantion  54 
[  1 984 ]  371—79),  is  to  be  distinguished  from  him. 

ed.  A.  Jacob,  “La  traduction  de  la  Liturgie  de  saint 
Basile  par  Nicolas  d’Otrante,”  Bulletin  de  I’Institut  historique 
beige  de  Rome  38  (1967)  49-107.  A.  Garzya,  “11  proemio  di 
Nicola  d'Otranto  alia  sua  ‘Arte  dello  scalpello,’  ”  Bisanzio  e 
I’ltalia  (Milan  1982)  1 17—29,  with  Ital.  tr. 

lit.  J.M.  Hoeck,  R.J.  Loenertz,  Nikolaos-N ektarios  von 
Otranto,  Abt  von  Casole  (Ettal  1965).  F.  Gezzi,  II  metodo 
teologico  nel  dialogo  ecumenico  (Rome  1975). 

-A.K. 

NICHOLAS  OF  SION,  saint;  born  in  the  village 
of  Pharroa,  Lycia,  died  Myra  10  Dec.  564.  When 
Nicholas  turned  ig,  his  uncle  entrusted  him  with 
the  shrine  of  Holy  Sion  in  Lycia,  where  Nicholas’s 
two  brothers  joined  him  as  disciples.  He  jour¬ 
neyed  twice  to  Jerusalem  and  at  the  end  of  his 
life  was  ordained  bishop  of  Pinara  (in  western 
Lycia).  He  performed  many  healing  miracles  dur¬ 
ing  his  lifetime. 

Nicholas’s  vita  was  written,  according  to  its  ed¬ 
itors,  in  the  6th  C.  by  a  member  of  his  entourage 
on  the  basis  of  personal  recollections  as  well  as 
the  records  of  the  Sion  monastery.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  no  data  about  the  hagiographer  in  the  vita, 
and  the  possibiity  of  its  having  been  written  in 
the  7th  C.  cannot  be  excluded.  The  narration  is 
vivid  and  rich  in  details  of  everyday  life,  with 
some  elements  influenced  by  the  New  Testament 
and  Psalter  (the  hagiographer’s  usage  of  the  first 
person  plural  may  originate  with  the  NT).  Partic¬ 
ularly  noteworthy  passages  are  the  descriptions  of 
the  plague  of  the  540s  (ch.52),  the  felling  of  a 
“sacred  tree”  in  which  an  idol  supposedly  lived 
(chs.  15-ig),  and  perilous  sea  voyages  (chs.  27— 
31).  The  milieu  described  is  predominantly  rural: 
at  least  17  villages  are  specifically  named  in  this 
vita,  whereas  urban  life  is  hardly  mentioned. 

Later  (by  the  10th  C.)  the  cult  of  Nicholas  was 
engulfed  by  that  of  Nicholas  of  Myra,  and  some 
miracles  worked  by  Nicholas  of  Sion  were  trans¬ 
ferred  into  tales  about  his  namesake  from  neigh¬ 
boring  Myra. 

Representation  in  Art.  By  the  time  portrait 
types  were  being  established,  the  two  saints  were 
already  merged,  so  that  there  remain  no  indepen¬ 
dent  images  of  Nicholas  of  Sion.  Those  events  in 
his  life  that  were  taken  over  for  the  life  of  Nicho¬ 
las  of  Myra  (esp.  the  sea  miracles  and  the  felling 
of  the  cypress  of  Plakoma)  were  illustrated  quite 
frequently  but  only  in  cycles  devoted  to  the  latter 
saint. 


ed.  I.  and  N.P.  Sevcenko,  The  Life  of  Saint  Nicholas  of 
Sion  (Brookline,  Mass.,  1984),  with  Eng.  tr.  -A.K.,  N.P.S. 

NICHOLAS  OF  STOUDIOS,  monk,  politician, 
and  saint;  born  Kydonia,  Crete,  793,  died  Con¬ 
stantinople,  4  Feb.  868.  Educated  in  a  school 
directed  by  the  Stoudios  monastery,  Nicholas 
became  a  staunch  supporter  of  Theodore  of 
Stoudios,  whom  he  accompanied  into  exile  in 
Metopa  in  815.  After  the  restoration  of  icon  ven¬ 
eration  in  843,  Nicholas  was  appointed  hegoumenos 
of  Stoudios  (846—49),  but  as  a  result  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  struggles  he  had  to  retire.  He  was  then  re¬ 
called  (853)  but  retired  again  in  858  in  protest 
against  the  election  of  Photios  as  patriarch.  He 
lived  in  various  places,  refusing  any  reconciliation 
with  the  Photians.  After  reinstating  Patr.  Igna- 
tios,  Basil  I  entrusted  Nicholas  once  more  with 
the  leadership  of  Stoudios  (867). 

Nicholas  was  a  renowned  scribe.  He  copied  sev¬ 
eral  MSS,  including  the  Uspenskij  Gospel  book 
of  835  (Leningrad,  Publ.  Lib.  gr.  219),  the  oldest 
dated  minuscule  MS.  His  vita,  which  was  written 
by  an  anonymous  Stoudite  monk  ca.g  15—30,  con¬ 
tains  substantial  information  about  the  second 
period  of  Iconoclasm,  the  struggle  between  the 
Photians  and  Ignatians,  and  the  rebellion  of 
Thomas  the  Slav.  It  also  includes  Nicholas’s  pre¬ 
diction  of  the  defeat  of  Nikephoros  I  by  the  Bul¬ 
garians  in  8 1 1  and  the  story  of  a  pupil  of  Nicholas 
who  participated  in  this  campaign;  contrary  to  I. 
Dujcev  (in  FGHBulg  4  [  196 1 J  25—27),  there  is  not 
sufficient  reason  to  identify  Nicholas  of  Stoudios 
with  a  different  Nicholas,  the  stratiotes,  whose  leg¬ 
end  is  contained  in  the  Synaxarion  of  Constantinople. 

E.  von  Dobschiitz  (BZ  18  [1909]  7 if)  considered 
the  vita  anti-Photian  and  biased,  whereas  F.  Dvor- 
nik  (Photian  Schism  240)  found  that  it  exuded  “an 
atmosphere  of  peace.” 

SOURCE.  PC  205:863  925. 

lit.  BHG  1365.  G.  da  Costa- Louillet,  “Saints  de  Con¬ 
stantinople,”  Byzantion  25—27  (1955-57)  794“ 812.  A.  Phy- 
trakes,  “Hagios  Nikolaos  ho  Kydonieus,”  Pepragmena  tou  B ' 
diethnous  Kretologikou  synedriou  3  (Athens  1968)  286—303. 

F. -J.  Leroy,  “Un  nouveau  manuscrit  de  Nicolas  Stoudite: 

le  Parisinus  Graecus  494,”  PGEB  181-90.  -A.K. 

NICHOLAS  ORPHANOS,  CHURCH  OF  SAINT, 

early  i4th-C.  church  located  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  Thessalonike  just  inside  the  eastern  walls. 
It  was  presumably  named  after  its  founder  or 
patron,  who  is  otherwise  unknown.  The  original 
church,  now  surrounded  by  later  aisles  on  three 
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sides,  was  a  simple  single-aisled  building  with  a 
gabled  roof  and  coursed  stone  and  brick  construc¬ 
tion;  brick  decoration  was  used,  esp.  in  the  upper 
parts  of  the  eastern  and  western  ends.  Earlier 
impost  capitals  were  reused  in  the  interior  and 
the  original  carved  templon  survives.  1  he  interior 
is  almost  completely  covered  with  frescoes  con¬ 
temporary  with  the  construction  of  the  church; 
these  include  feast  scenes,  scenes  from  the  Pas¬ 
sion,  the  lives  of  St.  Gerasimos  and  St.  Nicholas 
of  Myra  (Sevcenko,  Nicholas  42f,  pi. 23.0— 23. 13), 
and  liturgical  cycles  such  as  illustrations  of  the 
Akathistos  Hymn  and  a  calendar  cycle.  To  the 
west  of  the  church  are  remains  of  the  entrance  to 
the  monastery  to  which  it  once  belonged. 

lit.  Ch.  Tsioume-Mauropoulou,  Ho  Hagios  Nikolaos  ho 
Orphanos  (Thessalonike  1970).  A.  Xyngopoulos,  Hoi  toicho- 
graphies  tou  Hagwu  Nikolaou  Orphanou  Thessalonik.es  (Athens 
1 964)-  — T.E.G. 

NICODEMUS,  GOSPEL  OF,  an  apocryphal  gos¬ 
pel  or  commentary  ( hypomnemata ),  produced  in 
the  5th  C.  or  even  after  555,  attributed  to  Nico- 
demus.  Nicodemus,  a  Pharisee,  is  mentioned  in 
the  Gospel  of  John  (Jn  3:1-10,  7:50-51)  as  hav¬ 
ing  shown  some  support  for  Jesus.  The  Gospel 
consists  of  two  independently  written  parts:  the 
Acts  of  Pilate  and  Christ’s  Descent  into  Hell.  The  hrst 
section,  known  already  to  Epiphanios  of  Salamis, 
was  produced  probably  in  the  4th  C.  to  counter 
the  fake  Acts  of  Pilate  issued  as  anti-Christian  pro¬ 
paganda  by  Maximinus  Daia;  Pilate  is  made  to 
witness  the  trial,  Crucifixion,  and  interment  of 
Christ.  His  Acts  are  accompanied  by  a  description 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrin  (in  which  Nico¬ 
demus  played  an  active  part)  that  testified  to  the 
reality  of  the  Resurrection.  The  second  section 
presents  Christ’s  victory  over  Satan  and  Hades, 
the  liberation  of  Adam,  and  Adam’s  encounter  in 
Paradise  with  Enoch  and  Elijah,  who  are  granted 
eternal  life  and  are  prepared  to  hght  and  kill  the 
Antichrist.  The  question  of  the  original  lan¬ 
guage  is  under  discussion;  Greek,  Latin,  Syriac, 
Coptic  (the  Coptic  church  praised  Pilate  as  a  saint 
and  martyr),  Georgian,  Slavonic,  and  other  ver¬ 
sions  have  survived.  The  notion  of  an  early  Byz. 
illuminated  Nicodemus  cycle  and  the  long-sup¬ 
posed  derivation  of  the  Anastasis  image  from  it 
have  recently  been  rejected  (A.  Kartsonis,  Ana- 
stasis:  The  Making  of  an  Image  [Princeton  1986] 
10-16). 


ED.  C.  Tischendorf,  Evangelia  apocrypha 2  (Leipzig  1876; 
rp.  Hildesheim  1966)  210-432. 

lit.  W.  Schneemelcher,  Neutestamentliche  Apokryphen,  vol. 
1  (Tubingen  1987)  395-424.  A.  Vaillant,  L'evangile  de  Ni- 
codeme  (Paris  1968).  G.C.  O’Ceallaigh,  “Dating  the  Com¬ 
mentaries  of  Nicodemus,”  HThR  56  (1963)  21-58. 

-J  I  •  A.C. 


NIELLO  (Lat  nigellus),  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and 
silver  or  other  metal.  It  was  used  for  coloristic 
effect  on  metal  objects,  esp.  silver  domestic  and 
display  plate,  finger  rings,  liturgical  vessels,  etc. 
Niello’s  black  color  contrasts  effectively  with  gold, 
bronze,  and  silver  to  create  salient  linear  effects 
and  inscriptions.  Although  usually  replaced  by 
enamel  in  and  after  the  10th  C.,  it  was  in  use  as 
late  as  the  14th  C.  ( Treasury  S.  Marco ,  no. 28).  If 
the  term  enkausis  is  correctly  translated  as  niello, 
this  medium  was  also  employed  on  a  large  scale 
on  the  beaten  silver  floor  of  Basil  I  s  Elijah  chapel 
in  the  Great  Palace  ( TheophCont  330.14).  -A.C. 


NIGHT  (vv£).  In  patristic  vocabulary  “night”  was 
a  metaphor  for  spiritual  darkness  and,  in  a  broader 
sense,  for  sin,  misfortune,  and  uncertainty.  John 
Chrysostom  (PG  59:309.28-41),  referring  to  the 
apostle  Paul  (Rom  13:12),  considered  the  present 
time  as  night  “since  we  dwell  in  darkness”  and 
tried  to  demonstrate  that  Paul’s  saying  did  not 
contradict  the  words  of  Christ  (Jn  9:4),  who  spoke 
of  the  present  as  daytime  and  of  the  future  as 
night,  “when  no  one  can  work.” 

Representation  in  Art.  The  personification 
labeled  Night  depended  not  upon  patristic  im¬ 
agery  but  on  Antique  models.  The  Late  Antique 
form  of  an  aged  female  with  wings  and  a  black 
cloak,  found  in  the  Ambrosian  Iliad,  is  replaced 
in  Psalter  illustration  with  a  younger  woman 
holding  a  star-girt  veil  over  her  head  (Cutler, 
Aristocratic  Psalters,  figs.  155,  177,  253).  In  this 
guise,  as  in  Octateuch  illustration,  she  supervises 
the  Crossing  of  the  Red  Sea.  Night  appears  in 
the  Paris  Psalter  and  elsewhere  as  the  partner 
not  of  Day  but  of  Dawn  (Orthros),  who  is  depicted 
as  a  child:  Dawn  holds  her  blazing  torch  upright 
while  Night  lowers  hers.  The  figure  of  Night  here 
resembles  Antique  images  of  Selene  and  Hekate 
(Buchthal,  Pans  Psalter,  fig.40)  and  is  blue-skinned. 
Her  identity  is  sometimes  indicated  in  Job  MSS 
by  a  dark  aureole.  -A.C.,  A.K. 


NIKA  REVOLT,  uprising  in  Constantinople  (11  — 
19  Jan.  532);  the  name  (lit.  “Conquer!”)  was  the 
cry  of  the  rioters.  The  Greens  started  the  mutiny 
at  the  Hippodrome;  it  remains  questionable,  how¬ 
ever,  whether  the  “Acclamations  against  Kalopo- 
dios”  (see  Kalopodios)  refer  to  this  event.  The 
riot  was  provoked  by  Justinian  I’s  severe  fiscal 
policy  and  the  extortions  of  his  advisers;  at  the 
core  of  the  discontent  lay  fear  of  a  general  ten¬ 
dency  toward  centralization  and  an  assault  on  the 
traditional  privileges  of  the  factions  and  the  sen¬ 
ate  (A.  Cekalova,  VizVrem  32  [1971]  24—39).  Soon 
the  Blues  joined  the  Greens,  and  many  senators 
supported  the  riot.  Justinian  ordered  arrests  of 
some  members  of  both  factions,  but  this  drove 
the  crowd  to  violence.  The  rioters  attacked  and 
burned  government  buildings,  slew  guards,  and 
released  the  imprisoned;  among  the  destroyed 
edifices  were  Hagia  Sophia,  the  Chalke,  the  Church 
of  St.  Irene,  the  baths  of  Zeuxippos,  and  a  part 
of  the  Augustaion.  Urged  to  yield,  Justinian  re¬ 
moved  the  hated  John  of  Cappadocia,  Tribon- 
ian,  and  Eudaimon,  prefect  of  Constantinople. 
As  the  unrest  continued,  Justinian  ordered  Beli- 
sarios  and  a  troop  of  Goths  to  attack  the  mob, 
but  they  could  not  quell  the  movement.  On  18 
Jan.,  Justinian  tried  to  negotiate  with  the  muti¬ 
neers  from  his  kathisma  in  the  Hippodrome,  but 
the  crowd  rejected  his  promises  and  arranged  the 
coronation  of  Hypatios,  Anastasios  I’s  nephew. 
In  consternation  Justinian  was  ready  to  leave  Con¬ 
stantinople  but  was  stopped  by  Empress  Theo¬ 
dora,  who  urged  him  to  act.  Belisarios  and  Moun- 
dos  attacked  the  Hippodrome  and  bloodily  crushed 
the  revolt.  According  to  Prokopios  of  Caesarea 


and  Malalas,  30,000—35,000  people  were  killed. 
Hypatios  and  his  brother  Pompeios  were  executed 
on  19  Jan.;  thereafter  many  others  were  killed  or 
exiled,  their  property  confiscated.  The  races  were 
stopped  perhaps  until  537,  and,  until  the  reign 
of  Constantine  V,  the  activity  of  the  circus  factions 
remained  largely  ceremonial. 

lit.  A.  Cekalova,  KonstantinopoV  v  Vl-om  veke.  Vosstanie 
Nika  v  552  godu  (Moscow  1986).  J.B.  Bury,  “The  Nika 
Riot,”  JHS  17  (1897)  92-119.  Cameron,  Circus  Factions 
277—80.  J.  Evans,  “The  ‘Nika’  Rebellion  and  the  Empress 
Theodora,”  Byzantion  54  (1984)  380—82.  -W.E.K. 


NIKANDER,  didactic  poet  of  the  2nd  C.  b.c.  who 
composed  the  Thenaka,  concerning  remedies  for 
bites  from  poisonous  animals,  and  the  Alexiphar- 
maka,  about  poisons  and  their  antidotes.  The  ear¬ 
liest  and  best  MS  of  Nikander  is  Paris,  B.N.  suppl. 
gr.  247,  written  and  illustrated  in  the  10th  C. 
Most  images  depict  directly  the  subject  matter  of 
the  texts,  snakes,  scorpions,  and  plants,  and  plau¬ 
sibly  derive  from  early  sources.  Human  figures, 
incorporated  into  some  compositions,  demon¬ 
strate  the  effects  of  the  poison  or  illustrate  the 
author’s  mythological  allusions.  Thus  the  mention 
of  Orion  occasions  a  representation  based  upon 
the  constellation  figure.  The  text,  popular  in  Byz., 
was  paraphrased  in  illustrated  MSS  of  Diosko- 
rides  in  Vienna  and  New  York  and  accompanied 
by  scholia  in  some  MSS  (M.  Geymonat,  Scholia  in 
Nicandri  Alexipharmaca  [Milan  1974]).  Planoudes 
produced  a  MS  containing  both  poems. 

lit.  Weitzmann,  Roll  &  Codex  144b  167.  J.  Weitzmann- 
Fiedler  in  Age  of  Spirit.  248b  -R.S.N. 
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